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Nineteenth 
Biennial  Convention 


Opening  Session 


NINETEENTH   BIENNIAL    CONVENTION 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


Opening  Session 

July  7th,  1941  —  8:00  p.m. 


Remarks  of  Robert  Lambert 
(Host) 

Superintendent    of    the    Indiana    Board    of    In- 
dustrial Aid  for  the  Blind,  and  Superintendent 
of  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  On  behalf 
of  the  Indiana  Board  of  Indus- 
trial Aid  for  the  Blind  and  the  In- 
diana School  for  the  Blind  it  is  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  welcome  this 
Convention  to  this  City.  We  are  all 
encouraged  by  these  Conventions 
and  go  back  to  our  work  inspired  to 
do  a  better  job  than  we  have  been 
doing. 

It  is  my  great  privilege  and  honor 
to  introduce  Mr.  Albert  Stump,  your 
presiding  officer  for  this  evening. 


Remarks  of  Albert  Stump 
(Chairman) 

President,  Indiana  Board  of  Industrial  Aid 
for  the  Blind. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  1  am  not 
going  to  take  any  part  on  this  pro- 
gram but  wish  to  introduce  two 
gentlemen  who  want  to  tell  you  how 
welcome  you  are.  The  first  one  was 
to  have  been  the  Mayor  of  In- 
dianapolis and  I  know  how  eager  he 
was  to  come,  but  illness  prevents 
him  to-night.  However,  he  did  not 
forget  this  Convention  and  sent  the 
next  highest  official,  the  City  Con- 
troller. I  have  pleasure  in  introduc- 
ing Mr.  James  Deery. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

James  E.  Deery 

Controller,    City  of   Indianapolis 

Governor  Schricker,  distinguished 
guests  and  delegates  to  this  Conven- 
tion: As  Mr.  Stump  stated,  the  Mayor 
had  planned  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing to-night  to  officially  extend  the 
welcome  of  the  people  of  Indianapo- 
lis to  you  delegates  to  this  important 
meeting,  but  late  this  afternoon  he 
found  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  leave  his  home.  He  is  slightly 
under  the  weather,  and  he  could  not 
come  so  he  asked  me  to  come  here 
on  his  behalf  and  in  his  name  to  ex- 
tend a  hearty  welcome  and  to  as- 
sure you  of  his  sincere  best  wishes 
for  a  most  successful  Convention.  I 
know  that  it  is  customary  for 
Mayors  and  representatives  of 
Mayors  in  greeting  delegates  to  Con- 
ventions to  reel  off  a  long  string  of 
statistics  that  the  delegates  are  not 
interested  in,  the  number  of  paved 
streets,  the  number  of  parks,  etc., 
but  I  am  not  going  to  do  that.  I  was 
going  to  assure  you  that  you  have 
the  key  to  the  City  and  that  if  you 
do  not  receive  every  courtesy  that 
you  feel  you  are  entitled  to,  to  come 
and  see  me  at  the  City  Hall.  But  a 
few  years  ago  I  was  Municipal 
Judge  in  this  City  and  it  was  my 
duty  to  have  the  pleasure  of  looking 
into  the  faces  of  those  who  were  un- 
fortunate in  being  interfered  with  in 
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their  God-given  rights  the  night  be- 
fore. Shortly  before  being  installed 
in  that  office  I  had  occasion  to  ad- 
dress a  gathering  of  men  in  another 
City  and  wanting  to  advertise  my 
new  position  I  told  them  if  they  were 
ever  in  Indianapolis  and  got  into 
trouble  to  look  me  up.  The  following 
week  I  was  confronted  with  three 
of  my  listeners  of  the  week  before. 
They  came  to  Indianapolis  and  got 
mixed  up  with  our  police.  I  kept  my 
promise  but  have  not  made  a  simi- 
lar promise  since.  We  are  indeed 
proud  to  have  you  here  and  the 
Mayor  wishes  to  express  his  sincere 
regret  at  his  inability  to  come  here 
but  I  am  sure  he  will  be  back  in  his 
office  in  a  few  days  and  if  you  have 
time  to  come  to  the  City  Hall  we 
will  welcome  you.  Welcome  t  o 
Indianapolis. 


RESPONSE 

*J.  Robert  Atkinson 

Vice-President  and  Managing  Director,  Braille 

Institute  of  America,   Los  Angeles,   California; 

Second    Vice-President,    American    Association 

of  Workers  for   the   Blind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Lambert,  Mr. 
Deery,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  On 
behalf  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  assembled 
here  from  all  parts  of  this  nation 
and  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
I  esteem  it  an  honor,  as  well  as  a 
privilege,  to  respond  to  and  accept 
your  most  gracious  welcome  and  to 
express  as  best  I  can  the  genuine 
appreciation  I  am  sure  every  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  feels  keenly 
for  the  wonderful  hospitality  you 
have  already  shown  us  the  little 
while  we  have  been  with  you.  If  we 
may  accept  this  as  a  sample  of  what 
is  to  come,  and  I  am  sure  we  can 
safely  do  so,  I  can  assure  you  that 
everyone  of  us  will  leave  you  at  the 
end  of  the  week  deeply  grateful  and 
fully  satisfied  that  you  have  left 
*Blind 


nothing  undone  necessary  to  make 
our  short  sojourn  in  your  fine  city 
and  great  state  a  pleasant  experi- 
ence never  to  be  forgotten. 

You  here  in  the  Hoosier  state  are 
not  strangers  to  workers  for  the 
blind.  I  recall  that  twice  now  within 
twelve  years  you  have  been  hosts  to 
this  Association,  the  other  time  be- 
ing in  1929  at  Lake  Wawasee.  We 
still  remember  the  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality that  were  extended  to  us  on 
that  visit  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Chadwick  as 
our  host. 

Aside  from  this,  there  is  another 
good  reason  why  you  are  not  strang- 
ers to  us.  That  reason  is  one  of  which 
you  may  justly  be  proud  and  which 
endears  you  to  our  hearts  as  work- 
ers for  the  blind.  It  is  the  construc- 
tive program  for  the  education  and 
the  advancement  of  your  blind  resi- 
dents, long  sponsored  right  here  in 
your  city,  of  which  the  members  of 
this  Association  are  fully  cognizant 
and  deeply   appreciative. 

We  in  California  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  judge  the  practical 
value  of  your  educational  system  for 
the  culture  of  your  blind,  profession- 
ally and  otherwise,  in  the  excellent 
record  now  being  made  in  Cali- 
fornia by  at  least  two  graduates 
from  the  Indiana  School  for  the 
Blind.  I  now  refer  to  Mr.  Earl  Houk, 
County  Adjudicator  for  the  Blind  in 
the  Welfare  Department  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  and  your  charming 
Miss  Genevieve  Wiley  whose  musi- 
cal talents  are  very  rapidly  becom- 
ing nationally  known,  and  whose 
beautiful  mezzo-soprano  voice  thrills 
and  inspires  us  from  time  to  time. 
Not  very  long  ago.  Miss  Wiley  substi- 
tuted in  a  national  radio  broadcast 
for  Miss  Grace  Moore,  and  recently 
Miss  Wiley  was  guest  soloist  at  the 
Symphony  Under  the  Stars  at  the 
Hollywood  Bowl.  Both  Mr.  Houk  and 
Miss   Wiley   are   recognized   and  re- 
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spected  in  California  by  all  who 
know  them,  not  only  because  of  what 
they  have  accomplished  by  way  of 
success  for  themselves,  but  also  for 
their  contribution  to  society  as  out- 
standing examples  of  what  many 
other  blind  persons  can  do  when 
properly  educated  and  fitted,  as  cer- 
tainly they  were  under  your  educa- 
tional system,  to  fill  useful  places  in 
the  social  and  economic  world. 

Those  of  you  who  attended  this 
convention  in  Los  Angeles  in  1939 
will  recall  that  Mr.  Houk,  who  for 
many  years  was  a  teacher  of  voice, 
led  the  community  singing  through 
the  week,  and  you  may  remember 
also  how  Miss  Wiley  thrilled  us  with 
her  beautiful  voice  duing  the  ban- 
quet which  opened  the  convention 
there. 

Thank  you. 


Albert  Stump  (Chairman) 

The  State  of  Indiana  does  not  con- 
sist only  of  the  City  of  Indianapolis. 
When  you  come  to  the  Convention 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  the  City  of 
Indianapolis  you  have  the  range  of 
the  whole  State  and  to  prove  that, 
we  have  the  Governor  of  the  State 
to  tell  us  and  to  tell  you  what  a  good 
State  you  have  come  to.  Every  per- 
son has  a  feeling  that  the  State  he 
comes  from  is  the  best.  What  we 
want  the  Governor  to  do  is  to  make 
you  feel  you  are  at  home  in  this 
State  and  no  one  can  do  that  better 
than  the  Governor  of  Indiana. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 
Honorable  Henry  F.  Schricker 

Governor  of  Indiana 

My  good  friend  Mr.  Stump,  Col. 
Baker,  officers  and  delegates  to  the 
Convention:  1  am  delighted  to  have 


this   privilege  to   extend   a  welcome 
on  behalf  of  this  State.  A  few  weeks 
ago   when   we  had   the   Shriners   we 
liad   the   furniture   removed   to   give 
them  sufficient  room.  This  week  we 
have  taken  down   all  the  fences   so 
you  are  free  to  wander  from  one  end 
of  the  State  to  the  other.  We  believe 
here  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,   in 
the  great  State  of  Indiana,   that  we 
are  typically  American,  that  we  still 
retain  the   spirit  of  the   pioneer,   of 
our  forebears  who  came  across  the 
Alleghenies  in  the  early  days  to  the 
very   heart    of    the    republic    in    In- 
diana, in  real  Hoosier  manner,  and 
began  to  create  a  new  life  for  our 
people.  Indiana  has  a  great  tradition 
and  great  history.  We  do  not  boast 
of    any    striking    climate    here,    nor 
striking     hospitality,     nor     intellect. 
We  are  just  an  average  people  here; 
you  will  find  as  much  good  here  as 
you   do   in  your   own  State   or  your 
own  country,  so  that  when  your  Con- 
vention  comes   to   us   most   of   your 
members   should  feel  that  they   are 
back  home.  We  sometimes  boast  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  and  we 
like    to    talk   of  our    great   highway 
system.  Many  times  we  like  to  talk 
of    our    poets,    our    literary    accom- 
plishments and  great  musicians  and 
when   really   proud   we   like   to   talk 
of  our  statesmen  or  near  statesmen. 
But  above  all  these  splendid  advant- 
ages to  which  we  will  lay  claim,  we 
still   maintain   that   the   finest   thing 
about  Indiana  is  the  hospitable  spirit 
of     our     people,     a     liberty     loving 
people,    a   people  dedicated  to   good 
government.  To-night  and  for  many 
months  -we  have  been  made  mindful 
of    the    importance    of    government. 
We  have  seen  the  liberties  of  people 
trampled     and    we     appreciate    the 
situation    of    our    neighbors    to    the 
north  of  us,  from  which  country  Col. 
Baker    and    some    of   his    associates 
come.    We    realize    as    we    look   out 
across  the  sea  that  the  mother  coun- 
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try  of  our  neighbors  is  engaged  in 
the  greatest  struggle  in  all  time  and 
we  are  deeply  concerned  about  what 
is  going  to  happen  in  the  world.  We 
know  the  importance  of  democratic 
government.  It  comes  nearer  to  rep- 
resenting God's  love  and  sympathy 
than  any  other  government  devised 
by  man.  We  recognized  that  165 
years  ago  when  we  wrote  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  that 
those  great  rights  and  privileges  of 
man  should  be  made  secure.  So  we 
are  concerned  more  about  the  per- 
fection of  government  than  perhaps 
at  any  other  period  in  our  lives.  I 
feel  I  am  speaking  for  government 
to-night.  State  government  is  very 
important  to  our  people  for  outside 
the  family  circle  it  is  the  closest  re- 
lationship we  have.  It  has  meant  a 
great  deal  to  us  from  its  beginning 
in  Indiana  more  than  125  years  ago. 
It  has  spelled  progress  in  its  serv- 
ices to  our  people.  There  was  a  time 
when  government  was  helpful  only 
to  the  capable  and  was  not  dedi- 
cated to  many  of  the  services  to 
which  it  is  dedicated  to-day.  It  has 
been  only  in  the  last  few  years  that 
the  Social  Security  program  was 
undertaken  by  the  government  of 
this  country.  It  was  my  privilege  in 
1935  to  participate  in  the  first  Blind 
Pension  Bill  Indiana  ever  passed. 
We  passed  that  Bill  before  the  So- 
cial Security  program  was  intro- 
duced in  the  following  year.  Since 
then  further  progress  has  been 
made  but  I  thought  as  I  came  here 
of  the  amount  that  is  being  spent  in 
this  day  for  the  blind  compared  to 
that  for  war  equipment,  submarines 
and  destroyers.  Here  in  our  own 
State  almost  a  billion  dollars  has 
been  spent  in  the  last  few  months  in 
this  great  defense  program  and  the 
thought  came  to  me  that  if  we  could 
appropriate  a  small  portion  of  this 
money  and  devote  it  to  a  program 
that   would   mean  the   improvement 


of  the  unfortunate  people  in  our 
midst  who  are  definitely  our  charge 
and  responsibility  how  much  we 
could  accomplish.  However  you  and 
I  cannot  change  that  situation  to- 
night but  we  are  proud  that  we  are 
living  under  a  flag  and  government 
that  has  planned  unanimously  on  its 
responsibilities  to  you  and  others 
less  fortunate  than  all  of  us  are.  I 
am  proud  to  come  as  a  representa- 
tive of  that  type  of  government, 
keenly  alive  to  its  responsibilities, 
to  come  to-night  and  extend  to  you 
a  welcome  that  words  fail  to  ade- 
quately express.  We  are  truly  proud 
and  happy  to  have  you  back  in  In- 
diana tonight,  a  State  composed  of 
more  than  three  and  half  million  of 
God-fearing,  industrious  people,  a 
State  typical  of  American  life,  a 
State  in  which  you  have  more  than 
a  welcome,  that  prides  itself  on 
brotherly  love.  I  am  proud  to  have 
this  privilege  as  Governor  of  Indi- 
ana to  say  thrice  welcome  and  may 
you  go  hom.e  feeling  you  have  had 
the  greatest  welcome  in  the  history 
of  your  Association. 


RESPONSE 
*George  F.  Meyer 

Chief    Executive    Officer,     New    Jersey    Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Deery,  Governor 
Schricker,  fellow  members :  It  is  in- 
deed a  privilege  and  pleasure  to  re- 
spond, on  behalf  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  to  the  inspiring  words  Gov- 
ernor Schricker  has  spoken  to  us  in 
welcoming  us  to  this  State.  If  com- 
ing back  is  any  compliment  we  have 
come  back  twice  in  twelve  years,  a 
compliment  that  has  been  paid  no 
other  State  in  the  Union.  But  it  is 
a  different  Association  which  comes 
to  Indiana — we  are  older  and  more 
experienced  and  hope  we  can  con- 
*Blind 
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tribute  more  to  the  cause  of  the 
blind.  Much  has  happened  since 
then — we  have  gone  to  the  highest 
prosperity  the  country  has  ever 
known,  we  have  gone  to  the  deepest 
depression  that  the  country  has  ever 
known.  The  Association  has  en- 
gineered a  World  Conference  and  we 
can  thank  God  that  that  Conference 
was  held  at  a  time  when  the  world 
was  in  a  different  state  than  at  the 
present  time  and  may  ever  be  pos- 
sible again.  The  Talking  Book  has 
become  an  actual  fact  and  has  add- 
ed to  the  happiness  of  blind  people. 
Public  assistance  has  improved  for 
all  people  and  has  been  extended  to 
twice  as  many  as  was  possible  in  1929 
and  is  something  an  Association  of 
this  kind  has  been  looking  forward 
to,  to  meet  the  needs  of  blind  people. 
The  W.P.A.  has  come  along,  the  So- 
cial Security  has  come  along,  which 
are  planned  programs.  We  cannot 
overlook  that  we  are  meeting  in 
times  that  will  permanently  affect 
the  lives  of  blind  people.  In  these 
changed  conditions  we  are  given  the 


keys  to  the  State  of  Indiana  for  our 
meeting,  where  east  and  west  clasp 
hands.  We  hope  we  may  be  privi- 
leged to  pass  resolutions  for  service 
and  that  we  may  meet  the  challenge 
of  time  and  circumstances  which 
are  ours  at  the  present  time. 


Albert  Stump  (Chairman) 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  about  a 
man  who  in  1915  was  at  Vimy  Ridge 
and  had  his  sight  destroyed  while 
serving  his  country.  He  was  the  first 
officer  to  lose  his  sight  in  his  coun- 
try's service.  He  was  awarded  the 
Military  Cross  by  his  country,  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  by  France,  and 
honored  by  His  King  with  the  Order 
of  the  British  Empire.  From  his 
Alma  Mater,  he  has  received  an 
honorary  doctorate  degree.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  your  President, 
Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Di- 
rector of  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  Toronto, 
Canada. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

*COLONEL  E.  A.  BAKER,  M.C.,  O.B.E. 
Managing  Director,  Canadion  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada 


Mr.  Chairman,  Honored  Guests 
and  Members: 

This  meeting  is  the  opening  rally 
of  the  Nineteenth  Biennial  Conven- 
tion of  this  Association.  I  am  es- 
pecially privileged  to  stand  before 
you  this  evening  as  your  President, 
following  election  at  our  Eighteenth 
Biennial  Convention  at  Los  Angeles. 
I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  you 
did  me  on  that  occasion.  To  the  best 
of  my  ability  I  have  endeavoured  to 
conscientiously  serve  you  and  our 
cause. 

May  I  add  a  special  word  of 
thanks  for  your  thoughtful  consid- 
*Blind 


eration  in  permitting  me,  a  Cana- 
dian— and  from  a  general  point  of 
view — a  foreigner,  to  serve  you  in 
this  honored  capacity.  I  was  hope- 
ful that  during  my  term  of  office  I 
would  be  able  to  visit  many  of  your 
centers  and  become  better  acquaint- 
ed with  you  and  your  problems.  Un- 
fortunately within  two  months  of  my 
election,  my  country  in  company 
with  Great  Britain,  our  sister  na- 
tions and  France,  was  at  war.  War- 
time restrictions  have  interfered 
with  many  of  my  hopes  and  plans 
but  I  have  been  able  to  keep  closely 
in  touch.  In  this  connection  I  wish 
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to  pay  tribute  especially  to  the  elect- 
ed officers  of  the  Association  and 
Committee  Chairmen  who  have 
been  considerate  and  co-opera- 
tive. Finally,  though  my  remarks  at 
this  juncture  may  be  considered 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  swan  song 
than  a  toxin,  I  will  always  be  grate- 
ful that  you  have  permitted  me  to 
modestly  qualify  for  association 
with  the  pioneers  and  outstanding 
workers  who  are  now  listed  as  Past- 
Presidents  of  this  Association. 

Our  Constitution  states  in  effect 
that  we  are  to  do  all  possible  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind  and  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness.  We  have  a 
large  field  in  which  to  work,  it  be- 
ing the  whole  continent  of  North 
America  plus  some  islands.  As  a 
representative  group  of  members  of 
our  Association  and  our  territory, 
we  are  here  to  review  past  efforts 
both  successful  and  otherwise,  and 
to  plan  for  a  better  future.  Why  does 
our  organization  exist?  Pioneers  in 
our  chosen  field  who  formed  it 
realized  before  most  of  us  were  born 
that  there  might  be  some  excuse  for 
making  a  mistake  once,  but  not 
twice.  The  object  of  this  voluntary 
Association  was  to  bring  together 
those  most  experienced,  for  helpful 
interchange  of  views,  and  those  less 
experienced,  to  learn.  Someone  may 
ask,  why  should  there  be  a  special 
organization  for  the  blind;  why  not 
merge  in  the  general  welfare  pic- 
ture? There  was  a  time  when  the 
blind  perforce  sought  alms,  then  the 
sympathetic  gave  directly  to  the 
destitute.  But  this,  in  a  desultory 
way,  satisfied  only  food,  shelter  and 
clothing  requirements  and  was  con- 
sidered by  all  but  the  impractical 
sentimentalist  as  demoralizing. 
Then  came  the  dawn  of  organized 
and  increasingly  specialized  effort. 
Whether  supported  by  private  gifts, 
or,  as  in  so  many  cases  more  recent- 
ly, by  State  appropriations,  the  fact 


remains  that  the  organizations  we 
serve  have  been  interposed  between 
the  private  or  public  supporter  of 
work  for  the  blind  and  those  who 
need  the  service.  Our  organizations 
and  we  who  serve  them  are  thus 
placed  in  positions  of  trust  with  a 
dual  responsibility.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  are  responsible  to  those  who  pro- 
vide the  funds  and  who  expect  us  to 
ensure  better  and  more  practical 
benefits  for  the  blind  than  would  re- 
sult from  promiscuous  alms  or  a 
general  dole.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  responsible  to  the  blind  for  a 
wise  and  efficient  application  of  the 
resources  made  available  for  their 
benefit.  If  we  fail  in  respect  to 
either,  we  have  failed  in  our  trust. 

Coming  together  as  we  do  in  this 
Association  is  direct  evidence  of  our 
anxiety  to  confer  one  with  the  other 
as  to  methods,  results,  improved  op- 
portunities —  and  to  what  purpose? 
The  fundamental  and  only  objective 
which  should  stand  far  in  front  of 
any  other  is  the  fullest  measure  of 
practical  benefits  for  the  blind  to  be 
served. 

In  your  great  Constitution  there  is 
a  line  which  has  always  appealed  to 
me,  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Hap- 
piness." Every  Democracy,  wor- 
thy of  the  name,  subscribes.  I  have 
never  been  quite  able  to  reconcile  in 
my  own  mind  the  idea  that  a  full 
life,  economic  liberty  or  self-re- 
specting happiness  could  result  for 
capable  and  employable  blind 
people  who  had  been  relegated  to 
any  general  relief  dole  category.  As 
certainly  as  I  stand  before  you  to- 
night, there  are  sightless  people  still 
waiting  for  the  light  to  break.  May 
this  Association  and  the  agencies 
who    are    represented   by    our    pres- 
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ence  or  through  us,  tend  the  torch 
so  well  that  the  path  of  the  blind  in 
general  and  the  capable  blind  in 
particular,  may  be  brighter  than 
ever  before.  This  must  stand  as  the 
fuller  expression  of  our  object. 

I  sometimes  feel  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  are  banded 
together  in  a  great  crusade.  It  is 
our  privilege  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems, the  outlook  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  sightless  people.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  plan  services,  to  se- 
cure support,  to  educate  the  public 
and  to  encourage  the  blind.  While 
many  blind  people  through  age  or 
incapacity  can  be  helped  only 
through  ameliorative  services,  we 
know  how  valuable  even  such  can 
be.  For  the  other  group,  however, 
those  who  are  capable  and  employ- 
able, we  can  do  much  to  relieve 
them  of  the  feeling  of  frustration, 
insecurity,  and  even  lack  of  confi- 
dence. We  can  find  suitable  oppor- 
tunities and  help  them  to  fit  in,  but 
we  should  also  be  prepared  to  stand 
by  ready  with  an  encouraging  word 
or  a  helping  hand  should  they  meet 
problems  which  they,  through  lack 
of  experience,  may  not  be  able  to 
cope  with.  Hence,  we,  with  our  expe- 
rience, have  the  opportunity  to  com- 
bat ignorance  and  despair  and  re- 
fresh hope.  This,  if  you  like,  is  a 
crusade  since  the  chief  object  is  the 
emancipation  of  our  own  employ- 
able blind  who  have  yet  to  find  their 
opportunity  in  life. 

Every  worker  for  the  blind  has 
surely  been  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment of  personal  service  ideals 
and  must  have  given  much  thought 
to  how  these  could  be  translated  in- 
to practical  benefits  for  the  blind. 
Much  depends  on  the  outlook  of  the 
worker  as  developed  by  experience 
and  training.  So  many  workers  ap- 
pear to  have  a  negative  point  of 
view.  When  consulted  they  so  often 
stress  the  handicaps  or  even  the  in- 


capacities of  the  blind  instead  of  the 
capabilities.  I  prefer  the  worker 
with  the  positive  outlook,  with  ideals 
but  with  a  practical  point  of  view. 
No  worker  can  serve  efficiently  un- 
less he  is  prepared  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  proven  capabilities  of 
the  blind  and  opportunities  that  can 
and  should  be  made  available  for 
them.  The  worker  who  is  too  lazy  or 
too  indifferent  to  do  this  is  but  a 
travesty  and  should  be  eliminated 
from  our  field.  Likewise,  I  have  an 
instinctive  aversion  to  those  who  ex- 
ploit the  blind,  whether  through 
falsified  advertising,  or  representa- 
tions seeking  support  for  pseudo 
services,  or  even  occupying  a  posi- 
tion in  which  they  have  little  ability 
and  less  interest  except  for  the  pay 
cheque.  The  blind  deserve  better 
than  this.  In  my  association  with 
workers  in  the  field  I  have  been  en- 
couraged and  even  inspired  by  those 
I  have  met.  I  believe  the  time  has 
arrived  when  we  can  no  longer  con- 
done hit  and  miss  methods  of  select- 
ing and  preparing  workers  for  our 
field.  The  range  of  services  is  so 
broad,  and  top  ranking  workers 
have  developed  so  high  a  degree  of 
specialized  efficiency,  that  I  believe 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  view  with 
indifference  the  admission  of  work- 
ers without  careful  selection  and  ap- 
propriate training.  A  study  is  now 
being  made  on  behalf  of  this  Asso- 
ciation by  a  Committee  on  Profes- 
sional Standards.  This  will,  I  am 
sure,  afford  much  valuable  and 
helpful  information  and  aid  to  or- 
ganizations seeking  capable  staff 
workers.  Ideal  workers  may  be 
scarce  but  they  are  worth  seeking 
and  when  found  should  be  duly 
prized. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I  complet- 
ed a  short  course  at  St.  Dunstan's, 
London,  England.  Life  with  sight 
was  behind  me,  life  without  sight  be- 
fore. From  this  threshold  of  the  un- 
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known,  I  returned  to  Canada.  I  al- 
ways remember  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son's advice:  "Never  allow  yourself 
to  be  discouraged  by  those  who  ex- 
press a  negative  point  of  view.  You 
should  never  consider  anything  im- 
possible until  it  has  been  proven 
so."  Throughout  the  years  since,  I 
have  been  privileged  to  meet  many 
people  and  see  much  happen.  In  fact 
many  things  considered  impossible 
twenty-five  years  ago  have  come  to 
pass. 

Work  for  the  blind  in  Canada  is 
fairly  well  developed  and  almost 
completely  co-ordinated.  Work  for 
the  blind  in  Great  Britain  though 
disrupted  by  the  war  has  been  more 
completely  co-ordinated  than  was 
ever  thought  possible  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Services  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  have  been  improv- 
ed and  developed  with  an  ever-in- 
creasing degree  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  schools  and  the  organiza- 
tions serving  the  adult  blind.  Voca- 
tional Guidance  though  probably 
practiced  many  years  ago  has  in 
more  recent  years  come  to  be  re- 
garded more  definitely  as  a  neces- 
sary science  not  only  for  students  in 
schools  for  the  blind  but  for  those 
who  have  lost  their  sight  in  adult 
life.  Pitchforking  comparatively  un- 
known applicants  into  jobs  about 
which  even  less  is  known,  is  no 
longer  considered  good  practice  or 
creditable.  For  the  sake  of  public 
confidence  and  the  capabilities  of 
the  blind,  proper  vocational  guid- 
ance for  the  individual,  selection  of 
applicants  and  selection  of  jobs  is  a 
prime  necessity  for  the  State. 

There  is  one  most  important  trend 
which  has  dangerous  if  not  disas- 
trous possibilities  unless,  for  the 
sake  of  the  blind,  we  agree  on  the 
safest  course  and  follow  it.  Develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind  could  well  be  compared  to  a 
number  of  large  and  small  boats  of 


varying   speeds   and   sea-worthiness, 
on    a    swiftly    moving    stream    with 
many   uncharted    shoals    and   rocks ; 
but    too    frequently    boats    come    to 
grief  on  the  relief  shoal,  or  the  reef 
marked    "exhaustion    of    appropria- 
tion," or  the  shark's  tooth  reef  label- 
ed    "inefficient      workshops."      The 
blind  aboard  these  stranded  or  foun- 
dering craft  have  little  reason  to  be 
happy    about    their    prospects.    How 
much  better  it  could  be  if  there  was 
a     definitely    charted,     safe    course 
which    every    helmsman    could    fol- 
low!   How  much  better  for   all  con- 
cerned!   We   see  on   every  hand   in- 
creased appropriations  for  pensions 
for   the   blind,    for   relief,    for    some 
form  of  so-called   security.   Too   sel- 
dom do  we  see  the  increasing  public 
appropriations     or    private     support 
for    the    employment    of    the    blind 
whether    in   industry,    in    concession 
stands,    in    workshops    or    in    home 
work.  Why  is  it?  Are  public  authori- 
ties   becoming    discouraged   because 
results  of  our  efforts  to  employ  the 
blind  have  not  been  sufficiently  suc- 
cessful  or   impressive,    or   have   we 
failed  to  give  a  sufficiently  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  benefits   of  employment 
for   the   capable   blind — and   why?    I 
believe  we  have  been  at  fault  in  both 
directions    in    some   measure.    If  we 
are  going  to  clear  this  we  must  get 
together    and    more   definitely    chart 
the  safest  course.  The  general  state 
of  work  for  the  Wind  will  be   sub- 
stantially  affected  for  better  or  for 
worse    during    the    next    ten    years. 
Those   experienced   in  our  field   are 
responsible.    Some    may    think   they 
are  in  safe  waters  and  have  no  rea- 
son to  worry,   but  many  an  unseen 
reef  has  wrecked  a  good  ship.  Then, 
too,  there  are  unseen  influences  like 
the   present-day   submarines  lurking 
under    the    waters    of   the    Atlantic. 
These     unseen     enemies      so     often 
strike  unexpectedly.  If  we  can  pool 
our  resources  and  pull  together,  ex- 
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perience  teaches  us  that  for  every 
danger  or  form  of  attack,  an  ade- 
quate defense  can  be  developed.  It 
will  not  come  with  wishful  thinking. 
We  must  consider  the  situation  se- 
riously to  the  point  where  we  will 
be  prepared  to  actively  work  togeth- 
er to  meet  the  common  dangers. 

In  Great  Britain  a  whole  nation  of 
people  old  and  young,  big  and  little, 
prominent  and  unknown,  are  pass- 
ing through  a  test  period  that  is  try- 
ing every  fibre  of  the  courage  and 
fortitude  they  possess.  They  are 
measuring  up  because  they  are  con- 
vinced that  their  cause  is  right. 
They  are  working,  fighting  and  dy- 
ing together  to  preserve  their  rights 
to  "Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of 
Happiness."  Recently  a  particularly 
devastating  raid  wrecked  many 
small  homes  in  the  east  end  of  Lon- 
don. The  people  of  the  district  were 


ruefully  surveying  the  piles  of  rub- 
ble that  had  once  been  their  homes 
and  occasionally  digging  for  some 
prized  possession  which  might  still 
be  intact.  Presently  someone  walk- 
ing down  the  street  was  recognized 
as  the  King,  who  had  come  to  see 
what  had  happened  and  to  sympa- 
thize. A  Cockney  waved  his  cap  and 
shouted  "thank  God  for  a  good 
King."  The  King  turned  and  placing 
his  hand  on  the  man's  shoulder  said 
simply,  "thank  God  for  a  good 
people."  My  earnest  hope  and  pray- 
er is  that  when  the  present  world 
crisis  is  over  and  our  victory  has 
been  won,  your  President  may  say 
to  you,  and  our  King  to  us,  "thank 
God  for  a  good  people."  May  we 
catch  this  spirit  so  that  mutual  re- 
spect and  confidence  may  reign  su- 
preme throughout  our  field  of  en- 
deavour. 


GREETINGS  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 

ROBERT  W.  WOOLSTON 

Managing  Officer,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 


Mr.  Stump,  Col.  Baker  and  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind:  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  an  opportunity  at  this 
time  to  bring  greetings  and  best 
wishes  from  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  to 
you.  We  hope  you  have   a   splendid 


Convention.  We  are  very  happy  that 
we  feel  welcome  in  your  Convention. 
I  have  noted  with  pleasure  that  you 
have  included  matters  on  your  pro- 
gram which  are  of  interest  to  in- 
structors and  teachers  and  we  want 
to  express  our  appreciation  for  that 
consideration.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Papers  Presented 

at 
General  Sessions 
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NEXT  STEPS  IN  PROVIDING  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

TO  THE  BLIND 

PETER  KASIUS 

Acting  Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Social  Security  Board, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 


Public  assistance  is  part  of  a 
larger  program  of  social  security. 
The  various  parts  of  the  security 
program,  of  which  assistance  to  the 
blind  is  one,  should  be  appraised 
and  developed  in  relation  to  the 
total  security  program  which  itself 
is  an  expanding  one.  When  we  con- 
sider that  there  are  now  more  than 
fifty-million  account  numbers  is- 
sued under  the  Old-Age  and  Surviv- 
ors Insurance  program  and  that  the 
1939  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  extended  monthly  cash 
benefits  to  families  of  insured  work- 
ers we  get  some  notion  of  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  this  program.  To 
the  extent  that  workers  who  are 
blind  find  their  way  into  covered 
employment,  to  that  extent  is  the 
need  for  public  assistance  decreas- 
ed. To  this  consideration  should  be 
added  the  further  probability  that 
the  coverage  of  the  program  may  in 
the  course  of  time  be  extended  to 
groups  now  excluded,  such  as  em- 
ployees of  non-profit  organizations, 
agricultural  workers,  the  self-em- 
ployed, domestic  service,  and  pos- 
sibly other  groups. 

Another  significant  phase  of 
the  whole  security  program  relates 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  (now  administered  by  the  Social 
Security  Board)  which  have  result- 
ed in  the  establishment  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  systems  in 
all  of  the  States  and  employment  of- 
fices, under  State  supervision,  on  a 
nation-wide  scale.  In  1940  there 
were  more  than  twenty-eight  million 
workers  covered  by  unemployment 
compensation,  and  payments  that 
year  were  in  excess  of  a  half-billion 


dollars  paid  out  to  five-and-one-half 
million  unemployed  persons. 

The  third  major  link  in  the  securi- 
ty program  is  that  known  as  public 
assistance.  While  this  program,  at 
the  present  time,  is  designed  spe- 
cifically for  three  groups  of  people, 
namely  the  aged,  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  the  blind,  these  groups 
are  not  excluded  from  the  protection 
afforded  through  the  insurance  pro- 
gram or  the  service  programs  con- 
cerned with  job-placement,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  medical 
care.  In  fact  as  these  other  pro- 
grams develop,  the  need  for  public 
assistance  may  decrease.  Thus  any 
consideration  of  "next  steps"  in 
public  assistance  should  always  be 
related  to  the  total  program  of  so- 
cial security.  As  deficiencies  in  this 
program  are  recognized,  they 
should,  if  possible,  be  met  in  terms 
of  the  pattern  that  has  been  estab- 
lished. This  pattern  is  only  a  few 
years  old  and  is  far  from  perfect, 
but  it  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  be 
adapted  to  necessary  change  with- 
out destroying  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. As  we  see  it,  these  funda- 
mentals are : 

Security  through  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  social  in- 
surance. 

Security  through  provision  for 
constructive  services  of  various 
kinds. 

Security  through  cash  assistance 
to  supplement  rather  than  dis- 
place individual  earnings  or  bene- 
fits from  other  social  programs. 

Viewed  in  this  light  public  assist- 
ance is  not  a  pension  program,  nor 
is     it     poor     relief.     It     recognizes 
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the  principle  of  cash  assistance,  and 
thereby  assures  the  individual  free- 
dom in  the  use  of  his  payment.  It 
guarantees  the  right  of  "fair  hear- 
ing" to  anyone  whose  claim  for  as- 
sistance is  denied  or  who  may  other- 
wise have  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 
It  safeguards  all  transactions  and 
records  between  the  applicant  and 
the  agency  and  thus  assures  a  re- 
lationship of  confidence  between  the 
two.  It  aims  at  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  available  funds  on  the  ba- 
sis of  need,  objectively  arrived 
at   and  fairly   administered. 

These  are  the  broad  objectives  of 
public  assistance,  including  aid  to 
the  needy  blind.  These  objectives 
are  not  self-executing.  For  their 
realization  we  have  to  have  sound 
and  efficient  administration  with- 
in the  welfare  structures  of  the 
States  so  that  assistance  can  be 
coupled  with  service  in  an  effective 
way.  We  have  to  have  trained  and 
competent  personnel  to  adminis- 
ter the  programs;  personnel  who 
are  selected  on  a  merit  basis  and 
equipped  to  provide  or  make  avail- 
able essential  health  and  welfare 
services  in  addition  to  determining 
need  equitably.  We  have  to  plan  for 
sound  and  adequate  financing  so 
that  the  requirements  of  the  individ- 
ual can  be  met  no  matter  where  he 
happens  to  live. 

Substantial  progress  toward  these 
ends  has  been  made  during  the  past 
five  years.  The  trend  is  definitely 
toward  the  integration  of  all  types 
of  assistance  into  a  single  welfare 
program.  Under  the  Social  Security 
Act,  State  agencies,  whether  admin- 
istrative or  supervisory,  are  held 
responsible  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  standards, 
state-wide  in  operation,  governing 
administration,  personnel,  deter- 
mination of  need  and  assistance 
payments.  Local  welfare  agencies 
are    tied    into    the    State    operation 


through  State  field  service  and  other 
types  of  supervision. 

We  have  purposely  discussed 
some  of  the  broader  aspects  of  pub- 
lic assistance  since  developments 
and  trends  as  they  affect  the  whole 
program  will  likewise  affect  assist- 
ance to  the  blind.  The  problems  that 
are  peculiar  to  this  phase  of  the  as- 
sistance program  are  receiving  in- 
creasing attention  both  in  the  plans 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
the  States.  A  few  of  these  problems 
will  be  referred  to  without  under- 
taking an  exhaustive  discussion  of 
all  their  implications. 

The  determination  of  eligibility 
should  be  used  as  a  constructive  ap- 
proach to  the  program.  Medical 
services  would  be  utilized  more  ef- 
fectively if  significant  social  data 
were  made  available  to  the  physi- 
cians examining  applicants  for  blind 
assistance.  It  is  especially  impor- 
tant in  blindness  to  know  the  pre- 
vious medical  history.  Medical  so- 
cial information  would  be  of  use  not 
only  in  treating  the  applicant  but  in 
making  plans  for  other  members  of 
the  family  particularly  in  the  com- 
municable diseases  or  in  dietary 
diseases  where  the  same  economic 
and  social  factors  that  may  have 
contributed  to  the  applicant's  dis- 
ability might  also  affect  other  mem- 
bers  of  the  family. 

Twenty-five  States  still  have  a 
minimum  age  requirement.  This  of- 
ten results  in  a  gap  between  eligi- 
bility under  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren and  aid  to  the  blind .  which  is 
unfortunate.  In  several  States  it  is 
mandatory  for  blind  persons  over  65 
to  apply  for  old-age  assistance 
which  inay,  in  many  cases,  result 
in  a  disregard  of  the  special  needs 
of  the  blind  individual.  In  eleven 
States  remedial  care  is  made  a  con- 
dition for  the  receipt  of  assistance 
which   is   also  unfortunate   since   re- 
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medial  care  should  never  be  asso- 
ciated with  coercion.  Given  time  for 
making  plans  and  full  consideration 
of  what  is  involved  will  usually  re- 
sult in  the  acceptance  of  remedial 
care  where  indicated  by  sound  med- 
ical and  social  judgment. 

The  determination  of  need  is  an- 
other problem  that  calls  for  further 
study  and  the  development  of  sound 
workable  standards.  There  must  be 
recognition  of  requirements  that 
may  be  peculiar  to  the  handicap  of 
blindness  as  well  as  a  consideration 
of  available  resources  in  terms  of 
the  needs  that  they  satisfy.  The  1939 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  requiring  the  State  agencies  to 
consider  all  income  and  resources 
in  determining  need  was  not  meant 
to  bring  inconsequential  and  non-ro- 
curring  resources  under  scrutiny, 
nor  was  it  intended  that  all  re- 
sources should  necessarily  be  treat- 
ed as  having  cash  income  value. 
The  conservation  of  resources  is  of- 
ten an  important  factor  in  maintain- 
ing the  self-respect  and  self-reliance 
of  the  applicant.  Some  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  arisen  from  the 
amendment  relate  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  States  have  placed  arbit- 
rary ceilings  on  the  amount  of  the 
grants.  Since  need  is  determined 
by  balancing  requirements  against 
available  resources,  hardships  do 
result  when  requirements  are  pre- 
sumed to  amount  to  a  sum  fixed  as 


a  ceiling  for  the  grant.  Thus,  if  the 
agency  is  precluded  from  consider- 
ing requirements  objectively,  but  is 
compelled  to  consider  all  resources 
without  regard  to  their  bearing  on 
requirements,  difficult  situations  do 
arise.  The  remedy,  however,  lies 
not  in  ignoring  income  (for  that 
means  favoritism  for  the  less 
needy),  but  in  making  it  adminis- 
tratively possible  to  consider  both 
requirements  and  resources.  An- 
other factor  in  determining  need 
which  is  too  often  ignored  is  that  of 
provision  for  essential  medical  serv- 
ices. It  has  been  estimated  that  at 
least  15  per  cent  of  the  aid  to  the 
blind  applicants  have  conditions 
that  can  be  remedied  if  proper  med- 
ical services  are  provided.  We  have 
seen  already  some  striking  results 
where  the  medical  phases  of  the 
program  which  begin  with  the  eye 
examination  are  closely  identi- 
fied, on  a  service  basis,  with  the  as- 
sistance program. 

The  program  of  this  conference 
clearly  indicates  that  we  are  all 
working  toward  a  common  objec- 
tive— to  see  that  all  the  social 
resources  of  the  community, 
whether  financial,  medical,  voca- 
tional or  educational,  are  so  utilized 
that  the  beneficiary  of  these  serv- 
ices is  not  set  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  community,  but  is  given  an 
opportunity  for  normal  participa- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  life. 


BLIND-MADE  PRODUCTS: 
THEIR  STANDARDIZATION  AND  SALE 

C.  C.  KLEBER 

General  Manager,  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
New  York,  New  York 

National   Industries   for   the   Blind  of  blind-made  products.  As  many  of 

was   organized   and   founded  by  the  you  present  are  not  connected  with 

American   Foundation  for  the  Blind  the  workshops  and  are  not  familiar 

to  standardize  and  promote  the  sale  with  the  program  of  National  Indus- 
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tries  for  the  Blind,  I  think  it  advis- 
able to  give  you  a  short  history  of 
this  organization. 

When  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  was 
signed  by  the  President  in  June, 
1938,  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  invited  all  workshops 
throughout  the  country  to  send  rep- 
resentatives to  a  meeting  held  at  the 
Foundation  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  law.  As  a  result  of  this  meet- 
ing the  Committee  on  Sheltered 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  was  form- 
ed. This  Committee  is  now  composed 
of  15  workshop  representatives  geo- 
graphically distributed  to  represent 
all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  Wagner-O'Day  Act  provides 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  appoint  a  Committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the 
Departments  of  War,  Agriculture, 
Treasury,  Commerce,  Interior, 
Navy,  and  a  private  citizen  conver- 
sant with  the  problems  incident  to 
the  employment  of  the  blind.  This  is 
known  as  the  Committee  on  Pur- 
chases of  Blind-made  Products.  The 
law  also  calls  for  the  appointment 
of  a  central  non-profit  making 
agency  to  facilitate  the  distribution 
of  Government  orders  among  the 
agencies  for  the  Blind.  National  In- 
dustries for  the  Blind  was  organized 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Committee  on  Purchases  of 
Blind-made  Products  established 
certain  rules  and  regulations  to  gov- 
ern the  allocation  of  government 
orders,  some  of  the  most  important 
being  as  follows: 

1.  Orders  can  only  be  allocated  to 
non-profit    making    agencies   for 
the    blind    organized    under    the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State. 
This  is  part  of  the  Wagner  -  O'Day 
Law  in  addition  to  being  in  the  regu- 
lations. The  definition  of  a  non-prof- 
it making  agency  is  "any  institution 


operating  in  the  interest  of  blind  per- 
sons, the  net  income  of  which  insti- 
tution does  not  inure  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  the  benefit  of  share-holders 
or  individuals." 

We  have  had  many  requests  from 
individual  blind  people  to  have  gov- 
ernment  orders    allocated   to   them. 
We    also    have    heard    from    sighted 
broom    manufacturers    that    employ 
some  blind  broom  makers,  and  blind 
persons    who    operate    private    com- 
panies   employing    sighted   help.    All 
of    these    people    are    ineligible    for 
government   orders   under  the   rules 
that  have  been  established. 
2.  At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  direct 
labor  of  production  of  such  com- 
modity   shall    have    been    per- 
formed by  the  blind;  and  unless 
the  agency  for  the  blind  offering 
such  commodity  shall  have  pro- 
duced it,  or  commodities  involv- 
ing similar  manufacturing  proc- 
esses,   for    private    sale    for    at 
least  6  months  prior  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  an  order. 
This    regulation   was    established    to 
protect    both    the    agencies    for    the 
blind  and  the  government.  The  gov- 
ernment   wishes     to     be     sure    the 
agency  can  make  the  article  to  sat- 
isfy  the   private   trade   before    such 
article  is  offered  to  it,  at  which  time 
it   must  meet  their   strict   specifica- 
tions. If  possible  it  does  not  wish  to 
reject   shipments   and  thus   cause   a 
loss  to  the  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 
The    Committee    has    adopted    the 
Federal  Social  Security  Board's  def- 
inition of  blindness  which  reads   as 
follows:  "Visual  acuity  not  to  exceed 
-%()o  in  the  better  eye  with  correct- 
ing lenses:   or  visual  acuity  greater 
than   -%oo   ^^t  with  a  limitation  in 
the  fields  of  vision  such  that  the  wid- 
est diameter  of  the  visual  field  sub- 
tends  an   angle   no   greater   than   20 
degrees."   According   to   the   regula- 
tions,  each  workshop  must  keep  on 
file    an    Eye     Record    Card    which 
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establishes  whether  or  not  the  per- 
son comes  within  this  definition  of 
blindness,  and  a  copy  of  each  card 
placed  on  file  with  National  Indus- 
tries for  the  Blind. 

You  can  readily  see  that  the  only 
purpose  of  these  rules  and  regula- 
tions is  to  protect  the  government 
business  for  blind  workers.  I  have 
been  asked  many  times  if  we  could 
not  waive  some  of  these  regulations. 
Groups  of  interested  people  have 
wanted  to  establish  new  workshops 
in  certain  territories  and  they  would 
like  to  be  eligible  immediately  for 
government  business.  It  is  not  with- 
in my  power  to  waive  or  make  any 
changes  in  these  regulations.  I  am 
merely  the  administrator  of  the 
rules  the  Committee  on  Purchases 
of  Blind-made  Products  has  estab- 
lished. We,  of  course,  believe  that 
new  workshops  are  needed  in  many 
territories  and  think  they  should  be 
organized  and  should  produce  and 
sell  the  articles  they  manufacture  in 
their  local  market.  We  do  not  think 
it  advisable  for  an  agency  to  estab- 
lish a  workshop  or  a  department 
relying  solely  on  government  busi- 
ness because  there  is  not  enough 
business  in  normal  times  to  keep 
a  workshop  busy  throughout  the 
year  on  government  orders  alone. 
Government  orders  should  be  counted 
on  merely  to  take  up  the  slack  of 
your  regular  production  schedule. 

Every  article  on  the  government 
schedule  must  be  made  to  meet  a 
set  of  rigid  Federal  Specifications. 
This,  I  think,  has  done  more  to  stan- 
dardize the  products  of  workshops 
for  the  blind  than  any  other  develop- 
ment in  recent  years.  Some  work- 
shops, of  course,  have  standardized 
the  hard  way  —  they  have  not  met 
the  specifications  and  have  had 
their  orders  promptly  rejected  by 
the  government  ordering  offices. 
This  has  not  only  caused  a  loss  to 
the  particular  workshop  but  has  also 


reflected  on  all  of  the  other  work- 
shops participating  in  this  program. 
There  have  been  cases  where  we 
have  delivered  better  products  than 
called  for  on  the  specifications  — 
such  as  5  rows  of  stitching  on  a 
broom  instead  of  4  as  called  for  on 
the  specifications;  or  an  extra  steel 
band;  or  5  or  6  windings  on  the 
handle  instead  of  4  required.  These 
shipments  have  been  criticized.  The 
Inspection  Departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Ordering  Offices  want  ex- 
actly what  the  specifications  call  for 
—  nothing  more  or  nothing  less. 

The  original  act  stated  that 
"Brooms,  Mops,  and  other  suitable 
commodities  manufactured  by  the 
blind"  would  be  supplied  to  Federal 
Ordering  Offices.  The  first  Schedule 
of  Blind-made  Products  was  issued 
on  January  1,  1939,  and  contained 
only  Brooms  and  Mops.  The  first  or- 
ders followed  a  few  days  later.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1939  National  Industries 
experimented  on  other  articles  and 
in  June  of  that  year  Cocoa  Mats, 
Pillowcases,  Whisk  Brooms,  Sani- 
tary Swabs,  and  Deck  Swabs  were 
added  to  the  Schedule.  The  business 
during  that  year  was  distributed  to 
22  workshops. 

One  of  the  first  problems  we  had 
to  face  was  the  fact  that  Federal 
Prison  Industries  received  all  the 
government  orders  for  Corn  Brooms 
and  the  only  way  we  could  secure 
an  order  was  to  have  a  clearance 
granted  by  that  organization.  Feder- 
al Prison  Industries  have  cooperated 
with  us  to  the  fullest  extent  in  this 
matter  to  see  that  we  receive  a  fair 
share  of  the  government  broom  or- 
ders. Even  if  we  secured  all  the  gov- 
ernment broom  orders,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  shops  participating  in 
these  orders  is  10  times  greater  than 
the  government  needs.  The  same 
applies  to  cotton  mops.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  allocate  these  or- 
ders  on   some    sort   of   quota   basis. 
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Many  workshops  have  the  idea  that 
I  estabUsh  these  quotas  and  the 
method  of  allocating  orders.  These 
quotas,  and  all  other  matters  per- 
taining to  policy,  are  decided  by  the 
workshops  themselves  through  their 
Committee  on  Sheltered  Workshops 
for  the  Blind  —  in  fact,  the  Chair- 
man and  two  other  members  select- 
ed by  the  Committee  are  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  National  In- 
dustries for  the  Blind.  This  Commit- 
tee has  been  very  active  and  has 
met  several  times  a  year  to  decide 
questions  of  this  kind.  They  also  act 
as  the  Advisory  Committee  to  Na- 
tional Industries  for  the  Blind.  It  is 
only  natural  that  most  of  the  shops 
want  to  get  as  much  of  this  business 
as  possible  but  it  is  up  to  me  to 
follow  the  rules  and  regulations 
established  by  the  Workshop  Com- 
mittee. 

In  January,  1940,  Innerspring  Mat- 
tresses, Felt  Mattresses,  Triangular 
Mops,  and  Wall  and  Ceiling  Mops 
were  added  to  the  Schedule  of  Blind- 
made  Products.  Additional  shops 
qualified  to  participate  in  govern- 
ment orders  during  this  year  and 
the  business  was  distributed  to  44 
Workshops  for  the  Blind.  The  Gov- 
ernment orders  alone  provided  work 
for  450  additional  blind  workers. 

Rubber  Link  Mats,  Fiber  Brooms, 
Mop  Handles,  and  Mailing  Bags 
have  since  been  added  to  the  Sched- 
ule, and  at  the  present  time  there 
are  53  Workshops  participating  in 
the  program. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  most  im- 
portant fact  we  have  learned  by  par- 
ticipating in  this  government  work 
is  that  none  of  us,  including  the 
agencies  and  workers  for  the  blind, 
has  realized  just  what  a  blind  per- 
son could  do.  I  remember  when  we 
were  experimenting  and  discussing 
the  possibility  of  making  pillow- 
cases we  all  guessed  how  many  doz- 
ens could  be  done  by  a  blind  opera- 


tor per  day.  Many  people  told  me 
that  on  one  particular  operation  we 
would  be  fortunate  to  get  50  or  60 
dozen  per  day.  It  has  since  been 
proved  that  blind  persons  are  doing 
three  times  this  amount.  We  have 
had  many  cases  in  which  workshops 
starting  to  produce  pillow-cases 
stated  they  could  only  do  about  3,000 
per  month  with  their  unit,  and  with- 
in 60  days  they  have  notified  us  this 
same  group  could  do  10,000.  What  is 
true  of  pillow-cases  is  also  true  on 
other  articles. 

Our  problem  is  not  primarily  one 
of  production.  It  is  a  problem  of 
sales  and  disposing  of  the  products 
which  the  blind  have  made.  This  is 
where  most  of  the  agencies  are  weak 
as  many  of  them  do  not  even  have  a 
salesman.  Those  agencies  that  have 
established  a  real  sales  force  have 
constantly  increased  their  business 
and  in  this  way  provided  more  work 
for  blind  people. 

I  think  the  following  figures  will 
be  of  interest  to  you  and  prove  cer- 
tain facts.  In  1939  the  government 
orders  amounted  to  10  per  cent  of 
the  private  business  done  by  the  44 
workshops  participating  in  govern- 
ment orders.  In  1940,  the  govern- 
ment business  amounted  to  50  per 
cent  of  their  private  trade.  Many  of 
the  shops  are  relying  too  much  on 
government  orders  and  not  paying 
enough  attention  to  selling  their 
products  locally. 

As  you  all  know,  we  are  now  en- 
gaged in  a  Defense  Program  with 
the  government  buying  far  above  its 
normal  requirements.  This  will  not 
last  forever,  and  when  the  govern- 
ment purchases  decrease,  the  shops 
now  relying  on  government  orders 
will  not  be  in  a  positon  to  continue 
employing  the  blind  workers  now  in 
their    shops. 

Our  workshops  are  now  engaged 
in  big  business  and  they  should  con- 
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duct  this  business  in  accordance 
with  the  same  principles  as  those 
observed  in  the  management  of 
private  commercial  enterprises. 
Proper  purchasing  methods  should 
be  installed,  the  blind  workmen 
should  be  trained  efficiently  to  per- 
form the  different  operations,  and 
last,  but  most  important  of  all,  plans 
should  be  established  for  selling  the 
products  made. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  blind  can  perform  this  work 
efficiently.  Any  rejections  we  have 
had  were  not  due  to  the  blind  work- 
ers themselves,  but  due  to  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  shop  inspection 
or  management.  The  proof  of  this  is 
that  we  have  made  and  delivered 
over  8,000,000  pillow-cases  to  the 
Federal  Government  which  met 
specifications. 

At  one  time,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  program,  we  could  not  make 
enough  pillow-cases  to  meet  the  gov- 
ernment needs.  The  shops  doing  this 
work  can  produce  over  20,000,000  pil- 
low-cases per  year  whereas  the  gov- 
ernment requirements  only  amount 
to  about  5,000,000.  We  have  two 
workshops  alone  that  can  produce 
over  7,000,000  pillow-cases  per  year 
between  them. 

As  the  program  of  National  Indus- 
tries continued,  the  Workshop  Com- 
mittee requested  additional  services 
from  this  organization.  We  have  pre- 
pared Production  Manuals  on  most 
of  the  articles  on  the  government 
Schedule,  suggesting  production 
quotas,  piece  rates,  and  giving  de- 
tailed information  as  to  the  equip- 
ment needed,  sources  of  supply  for 
the  different  raw  materials,  etc.  We 
have  endeavored  in  every  way  to  co- 
operate with  the  shops  in  assisting 
them  with  their  purchasing,  sales 
and  production  problems,  and  will 
continue  to  furnish  these  services  to 
a  much  greater  extent  during  the 
coming  year. 


We  have  also  designed  a  special 
Rubber  Mat  known  as  the  Nib-Link 
Mat  and  made  arrangements  with 
the  U.  S.  Rubber  Company  to  pro- 
duce the  links  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  agencies  for  the  blind.  Our  Sales 
Manager  has  visited  most  of  the 
shops  making  this  product  and  as- 
sisted them  in  their  production  and 
sales.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
over  31  workshops  making  this  ar- 
ticle and  have  sold  these  mats  to  a 
number  of  national  chain  stores.  The 
contacts  we  have  made  with  the  dif- 
ferent chains  lead  us  to  believe  we 
could  sell  them  many  other  articles 
and  they  would  be  glad  to  do  busi- 
ness with  us. 

The  Committee  on  Sheltered 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  has  pub- 
lished and  approved  a-  statement  en- 
titled "Fundamental  Principles  for 
a  Sheltered  Workshop  for  the  Blind" 
which  discusses  these  and  other 
problems.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
a  copy  of  this  to  anyone  interested 
in  the  subject. 

Up  to  this  time  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  has  only  concerned  it- 
self with  workshops  and  has  not  at- 
tempted to  standardize  or  dispose  of 
any  articles  made  by  home  workers. 
For  some  years  past,  a  few  agencies 
for  the  blind  have  sold  both  their 
workshop  and  home  workers  prod- 
ucts direct  to  the  public.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  inaugu- 
rated such  a  plan  about  14  months 
ago  and  its  sales  today  are  aver- 
aging $1,500  per  week.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  standardizing  pro- 
duction methods  on  a  certain  few 
articles  made  by  home  workers  and 
in  the  shop.  They  have  not  sold  more 
than  15  different  articles  to  the  pub- 
lic and  at  the  same  time  have  pro- 
vided more  work  for  the  homework- 
ers  than  if  they  made  75  or  100  dif- 
ferent articles. 

As  I  said  before,  I  think  the  pro- 
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gram  of  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  has  proven  conclusively  that 
the  blind  can  produce  certain 
articles  in  an  efficient  manner.  The 
principal  shortcomings  of  these 
workshops  is  a  lack  of  a  proper  sales 
organization.  Remember  the  old 
adage  "If  a  man  makes  a  better 
mouse  trap  than  his  neighbor, 
though  he  build  his  house  in  the 
woods,  the  world  will  make  a  beaten 
path  to  his  door"?  This  may  have 
been  true  100  years  ago,  but  not  the 
way  modern  business  is  conducted 
today.  They  may  beat  a  path  to  his 
door  if  the  path  is  lit  with  neon  signs 


advertising  his  product  and  a  sales- 
man leads  them  up  the  path. 

We  have  engaged  a  Retail  Sales 
or  Canvassing  Plan  Manager  whose 
services  are  available  without  cost 
to  any  Agency  for  the  Blind  interest- 
ed in  establishing  a  retail  sales  divi- 
sion. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  publicly, 
the  Chairman  and  all  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  on  Sheltered  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind  for  the  coopera- 
tion and  help  they  have  given  Na- 
tional Industries  for  the  Blind  at  all 
stages  of  this  program. 


PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES:  A  PROGRESS  REPORT 

MRS.  ELEANOR  BROWN  MERRILL 

Executive  Director,  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Thirty  odd  years  ago  a  nation- 
wide educational  program  for  pre- 
vention of  blindness  had  its  begin- 
ning through  the  formation  in  New 
York  of  a  small  volunteer  commit- 
tee. Children  were  entering  schools 
for  the  blind  because  of  sight  lost 
from  infection  at  birth,  and  the 
needlessness  of  this  tragedy,  brought 
to  the  attention  of  a  thoughtful  few, 
could  not  fail  to  awaken  a  sense  of 
horror  and  an  urge  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Since  that  organization  in  1908,  ac- 
tivities have  been  undertaken  in 
many  states,  and  the  national  pro- 
gram has  broadened  in  its  efforts 
to  prevent  blindness  from  all  other 
causes  thus  far  recognized  as  con- 
trollable. Each  new  line  of  approach 
has  been  charted  in  accordance  with 
scientific  facts  and  with  an  aware- 
ness of  the  problem  as  the  respon- 
sibility not  of  any  one  group  alone 
but  of  everybody.  Through  the  years 
it    has    become    increasingly    recog- 


nized that  blindness  and  needlessly 
impaired  vision  cannot  be  thought 
of  simply  as  personal  handicaps; 
these  conditions  reflect  in  large 
measure  upon  society  itself  and  thus 
present  a  wide-spread  obligation.  In 
the  meeting  of  such  obligation  edu- 
cators, public  health  officials,  nurs- 
es, industrialists,  safety,  sanitary 
and  illuminating  engineers,  social 
workers  and  all  in  any  way  concern- 
ed with  human  welfare  have  their 
important  part. 

Developments  over  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century  have  shown  marked 
increase  in  a  readiness  to  consider 
the  welfare  of  each  individual  from 
the  standpoint  not  only  of  his  own 
needs  but  also  in  relation  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  At  the  same 
time,  noticeable  advance  has  been 
made  in  the  disposition  to  consider 
handicapped  or  unsuccessful  per- 
sons as  individuals  rather  than  as 
members  of  a  specialized  group;  it 
is    realized    that    each   has    his    own 
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personal  problems  to  be  treated  and 
solved  through  individual  considera- 
tion and  service.  In  case  work,  em- 
phasis is  put  upon  the  need  of  un- 
derstanding the  health,  emotional 
and  economic  state  of  one's  client; 
of  seeing  him  as  the  member  of  a 
family  group  where  heredity,  envi- 
ronment and  personality  must  be 
taken  into  account;  of  relating  his 
particular  difficulties  to  the  com- 
munity and  seeking  help  in  their  so- 
lution through  various  community 
channels.  Likewise,  in  dealing  with 
any  public  problem  such  as  a  health, 
educational  or  industrial  hazard 
which  might  lead  to  blindness,  there 
is  need  of  understanding  just  what 
lies  back  of  the  condition;  of  seeing 
it  in  relation  to  other  factors  in- 
volved in  community  life;  of  consid- 
ering the  particular  complaint  with 
a  view  to  the  whole  health,  educa- 
tional  and  welfare  program. 

With  such  emphasis  upon  individu- 
alized community  approach  to  the 
problem  of  preventing  blindness  and 
saving  sight  it  is,  of  course,  appar- 
ent that  a  national  organization's 
function  is  primarily  to  point  the 
way,  promote  further  efforts  and 
provide  what  might  be  termed  am- 
munition in  the  fight  against  our 
common  enemy.  We  have  seen  in 
recent  years  a  definite  growth  in  the 
number  of  state  and  local  programs, 
and  with  provisions  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  there  will  no  doubt  be 
ever  broadening  opportunities  for  or- 
ganized activity.  The  outlook  is  im- 
mensely encouraging.  In  a  demo- 
cratic system  it  is  natural  that  ac- 
tion will  come  —  in  fact,  is  coming 
—  through  various  channels  and  un- 
der different  forms  of  sponsorship. 
A  program  that  in  one  state  may  be 
wisely  set  up  under  the  administra- 
tion of  a  voluntary  society  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  may  in  an- 
other state  function  more  appropri- 
ately through  a  state  department  of 


social  welfare  —  in  another,  as  a 
coordinated  activity  of  official  agen- 
cies where  responsibility  is  equally 
shared.  Such  diversity  in  methods  of 
organization  affords  opportunity  for 
experimentation;  it  leads  to  a 
healthy  opening  up  of  avenues  and 
the  discovery,  often,  of  unsuspected 
ways  for  successful  accomplish- 
ment. Because  each  state  or  local 
program  must  be  adapted  to  fit 
needs  and  resources  of  the  particu- 
lar locality,  no  set  pattern  can  be 
drawn  up  for  nation-wide  use;  with- 
out study  in  the  field,  recommenda- 
tions must  be  limited  to  certain  gen- 
eral principles  and  techniques  which 
are  recognized  as  the  essentials  of 
any  well  rounded  preventive  pro- 
gram. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  in  1936 
the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  addressed  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  the  responsible  agency 
in  each  state  in  an  attempt  to  secure 
data  for  evaluation  and  recording  of 
activities  under  way.  The  incom- 
plete returns  did  not  warrant  pub- 
lication; rather,  they  suggested  the 
necessity,  when  opportunity  would 
permit,  of  an  entirely  different  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  if  any  worth- 
while results  were  to  be  obtained. 
Consideration  was  given  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  expanding  the  previous  in- 
quiry. The  information  was  need- 
ed; it  would  answer  the  questioning 
public  and  would  serve  as  a  guide 
to  future  progress.  Therefore,  the 
National  Society  welcomed  a  request 
in  March,  1940,  for  a  nation-wide 
survey  of  prevention  of  blindness 
programs  as  they  exist  in  the 
various  states.  This  request  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Joint  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Research,  representing 
the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
and  at  the  present  conference  I  am 
glad   to   report  progress   to   date. 
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Briefly,  the  aim  of  the  study  is  to 
consider  all  aspects  of  a  well- 
rounded  prevention  of  blindness  pro- 
gram, wherever  and  however  it  may 
be  administered.  This  takes  cogniz- 
ance of  the  fact  that  prevention  of 
blindness  is  not  a  distinct  function 
which  can  be  performed  wholly  by 
any  single  agency  or  any  particular 
professional  unit.  Acceptance  of  this 
aim  naturally  involves  a  broadening 
of  the  inquiry.  It  means  analysis 
not  only  of  certain  activities  contrib- 
uting specifically  to  prevention  of 
blindness,  but  also  of  some  of  the 
general  aspects  of  health,  welfare, 
educational  and  safety  provisions 
which  have  indirect  bearing  on  sight 
conservation. 

All  this  takes  time  —  not  days, 
but  weeks  and  months  of  time.  The 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  was  not  able  to  employ 
a  person  for  the  study,  but  we  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a 
large  block  of  time  from  a  well 
qualified  volunteer,  John  W.  Mc- 
Connell,  Assistant  Professor  of  So- 
ciology in  the  Department  of  Politi- 
cal Science  and  Sociology  of  New 
York  University.  We  are  deeply  in- 
debted to  Mr.  McConnell  for  the  in- 
terest he  is  showing  in  this  project 
and  for  the  generous  contribution  of 
his   skill. 

Actually,  plans  are  not  yet  com- 
plete in  all  details,  but  the  work  is 
already  well  under  way.  As  now  con- 
templated, the  project  calls  for  an 
investigation  in  three   stages: 

1.  A  review  of  all  existing  state  legis- 
lation for  the  purpose  of  assem- 
bling information  as  to  legal  au- 
thority for  services  related  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  to  prevention  of 
blindness  and  conservation  of  vi- 
sion. 

2.  A  similar  review  of  official  ad- 
ministrative     orders,      definitions 


and  regulations  which  make  more 
specific  the  methods  and  pro- 
cedures under  which  the  purposes 
of  the  laws  are  to  be  achieved. 

3.  A  series  of  inquiries  addressed  to 
appropriate  state  officials  to  elicit 
information  concerning  budgets, 
personnel  and  functions,  as  well  as 
data  for  use  in  measuring  the  ef- 
fectiveness   of   the    services. 

The  assembling  of  information  on 
legislation  is  partially  complete  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  for 
stage  2,  which  will  be  undertaken 
during   the    summer    months. 

When  the  study  reaches  stage  3, 
members  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  will 
be  asked,  with  others,  to  report  on 
prevention  activities  under  their  ad- 
ministration. The  present  announce- 
ment is  a  warning  of  the  request  to 
come  and  a  plea  for  cooperation. 

Incidentally,  the  information  re- 
garding service  will  be  sought  from 
both  official  and  volunteer  agencies 
—  especially,  in  case  of  the  latter 
group,  where  responsibility  has  been 
assumed  for  coordinating  the  activi- 
ties of  the  various  state  bodies.  May 
I  say  here,  that  if  our  Canadian 
friends  wish  to  be  included  in  the 
study,  such  would  seem  most  appro- 
priate and  special  arrangements  will 
be  made  to  that  end. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  type  of  study 
under  way  and  the  nature  of  facts 
disclosed  with  a  brief  summary  re- 
lating to  one  state.  The  information 
is  based  on  material  obtained 
through  library  research  and 
through  a  field  visit  made  to  that 
state  by  the  Society's  statistician  for 
the  express  purpose  of  a  survey  that 
had  been  requested  from  the  Soci- 
ety. For  clarity  and  convenience, 
each  provision  is  listed  in  relation- 
ship to  the  department  which  has 
administrative  responsibility  for  the 
service. 
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SELECTED   ITEMS   OF   LEGISLATION    RELATED    TO   THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 


Content  of  Legislation 

A.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  SERVICE 

1.  Vision  testing: 

The  sight  of  every  pupil  in  the  state  to  be 
tested 

Parents  to  be  notified  of  the  results  and  a 
written  report  to  be  made  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education 

Test  cards,  record  books,  blanks,  appliances 
and  necessary  instructions  to  be  prepared  and 
furnished 

2.  Medical  care— General 

Hospitahzation  in  state  charity  hospitals 
authorized 

Obligatory  to  provide  for  support  of  all  infirm, 
sick  and  disabled  paupers 

Authorization  to  provide  for  care  and  treatment 
of  handicapped  children,  except  medical  and 
health  services,  the  responsibility  for  which  is 
vested  in  other  state  departments 
Compulsory  for  employer  to  furnish  reasonable 
medical,  surgical  and  hospital  services  and 
medicines,  not  to  exceed  $250,  for  injured  em- 
ployees 

3.  Medical  care — Eyes 

Obligatory  ophthalmological  examinations  by 
approved  ophthalmologist  for  applicants  for 
Aid-to-Needy  Blind 

4.  Venereal  Disease 

Diagnostic  and  treatment  clinics 
Diagnostic   research  laboratories 

5.  Sight  Saving  Classes 

Local  school  boards  have  authority  to  maintam 

special  classes  or  schools  for  children  who  are 

physically    deficient    whose    needs    cannot    be 

properly    cared    for    in   regular    schools. 

The  state  may  assist  in  support  of  such  schools 

or  classes  out  of  any  available  funds 

Transportation  may   be  furnished 

Books  and  other  necessary  equipment  may  be 

furnished 

One    school   may    serve    the    needs    of    several 

units    of   local   government 

6.  Vocational  rehabilitation  training 
and  placement 

Available  for  partially  seeing  by  administra- 
tive definition  which  makes  ehgible  those  with 
20/70  or  worse  in  better  eye,  or  defects  of 
peripheral  vision,  color  blindness  or  depth 
perception 

7.  Consultant  services 

To  function  through  a  separate  unit  for  work 
for  adult  blind  and  prevention  of  blindness 


Departmental  responsibility 

Local  school  personnel 
Local  school  personnel 


State  Departments  of  Health 
and  Education 


State  Department   of  Institu- 
tions 
Local  Welfare  Units 

Local  Welfare  Units  under 
supervision  of  State  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare 

State  Department  of  Labor 
and  District  Court 


Local  Welfare  units  under 
supervision  of  State  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare 

State  Department  of  Health 
State  Department  of  Health 

State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, on  initiative  of  local 
boards    of   education 

State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion 

Local  School  Boards 
State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion 
Local  School  Boards 


State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Division 


State  Department  of  Welfare, 
Division  of  Services  for  Blind 
and  for  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness 
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Content  of  Legislation 

To  cooperate  with  other  organized  agencies 


To  appoint  advisory  committees 

To  make  inquiries  concerning  causes  of  blind- 
ness to  ascertain  what  portion  of  such  cases 
are  preventable 

Authorization  to  provide  treatment  to  prevent 
blindness  or  restore  sight,  without  regard  to 
whether  person  is  blind  within  definition 

B.  MEASURES  OF  CONTROL  AND  REGULATION 

1.  Schoolroom   environment 

General   authorization   to   enact  regulations 

Hygiene  of  schools  and  school  premises  are 
regulated 

Lighting  in  school  building  supervised  through 
review  of  building  plans 

Every  school  building  must  be  lighted  to  mini- 
mize  eye   strain 

2.  Industrial  hygiene 

Rules  and  regulations  for  the  better  protection 
of  operatives  and  employees  in  places  where 
substances  injurious  to  health  are  used 

3.  Industrial  safety 

Every  employer,  except  in  private  domestic 
service  or  agricultural  occupations  shall  fur- 
nish employment  that  is  reasonably  safe 
Shall  furnish  and  use  safety  devices  and  safe- 
guards, and  processes  adequate  to  render  em- 
ployment safe  in  accordance  with  accepted 
standards  of  other  similar  places  of  employ- 
ment 

Authorization  for  inspection  of  places  of  em- 
ployment for  proper  enforcement  of  all  labor 
laws  of  the  state 

4.  Safety  glass 

Must  be  used  in  all  motor  vehicles  in  places 
where  glass  is  normally  used  for  partitions, 
doors,  windows  or  windshields.  It  is  unlaw- 
ful to  operate  any  car  which  does  not  conform 
List  of  approved  types  of  glass  kept 

License  can  be  issued  only  subject  to  provi- 
sions of  this  act 

5.  Ophthalmia  neonatorum 

Defined  in  law  as  any  inflammation,  swelling 
or  redness  in  either  or  both  eyes  together  with 
or  apart  from  unnatural  discharge  occurring 
within  two  weeks  after  birth 

Any  attendant  at  birth  required  to  use  pro- 
phylactic 

Free   distribution   of  prophylactic   by   state 
Any  attendant  at  birth  required  to  report  cases 
occurring    within    6    hours    after    discovery    to 
local  health  officer 


Departmental    responsibility 

State  Department  of  Welfare, 
Division  of  Services  for  Blind 
and  for  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness 

Governor    and    Director,    De- 
partment of  Welfare 
State  Department  of  Welfare. 
Division  of  Services  for  Blind 
and   Prevention   of  Blindness 

Local  Welfare  Units  under 
supervision  of  State  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare 


State   Department   of  Health 

Local    school   board    and    su- 
perintendent 

State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion  and    Local   Health   Unit 

State   Department   of  Health 


State   Department   of  Health 


State   Department  of  Labor 


State  Department  of  Labor 


State  Department  of  Labor 


State  Highway   Commission 


State  Highway   Commission 
State  Highway   Commission 


State   Department   of   Health 


State   Department   of  Health 

State   Department   of  Health 
Local  Health  Units 
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Content  of  Legislation 

Local  health  officer  to  investigate  cases  re- 
ported and  report  to  state  office. 
State  department  to  make  regulations,  to  pub- 
lish advice  and  information,  to  compile  reports, 
to  furnish  copies  of  law,  to  report  violations  to 
prosecuting   attorney 

6.  Venereal  diseases 

Compulsory  examination  of  persons  suspected 

of  being  infected 

Required  premarital  examination  for   syphilis 

(but  no  laboratory   tests)    for   males   only 

Prenatal  blood  tests  for  syphilis,  only  if  patient 

does  not  object 

Report    on    birth    certificate    whether    prenatal 

test  was  taken 

Compulsory    reporting    of    cases,    but    not    by 

name 

Compulsory  isolation  or  quarantine  on  order  of 

Sale    of    cures    for    venereal    disease    withovit 

written  prescription  prohibited 

7.  Other   communicable  diseases 

General   authorization  to   make   regulation  for 

control 

AU  control  of  cases 

Compulsory  reporting  of  cases 

8.  Professional  training 

Examination  and  licensing  of  physicians, 
nurses,    optometrists,   pharmacists 

9.  Drugs  and  cosmetics 

Caustic  alkali  (lye)  containers  to  be  labelled 
poison  and  give  antidote 

Drugs  and  cosmetics  deemed  misbranded  if 
injurious  to  health  under  conditions  of  use 
prescribed    in    label   or    advertising 


Departmental  responsibility 

Local  Health  Units 

State   Department   of  Health 


State   Department   of   Health 

Marriage    License    Bureau 

State   Department   of   Health 

State   Department  of  Health 

State   Department   of   Health 
and  Local  Health  Unit 
State   Department   of   Health 
State    Department    of   Health 

State   Department   of   Health 

Local  Health  Units 

State   Department   of  Health 

and   Local  Health   Units 

State   Department   of   Health 

State    Department   of   Health 
State   Department   of  Health 


From  this  tabulation  one  can  see 
how^  very  diversified  is  the  approach 
to  prevention  of  bhndness  and  how 
incomplete  and  even  unsound  rec- 
ommendations might  be  without  a 
knowledge  first  of  what  enabling 
provisions  already  exist,  how  they 
may  be  enlarged,  and  where  respon- 
sibility lies.  Given  a  picture  of  the 
legislative  and  control  measures,  an 
accounting  of  the  actual  carrying 
through  of  service  will  help  all  of  us, 
I  am  sure,  to  see  the  gaps  in  our  own 
programs  and  press  towards  those 
objectives  that  are  most  needed. 

At  a  time  of  national  emergency 
like  the  present  there  are  certain 
aspects  of  sight  conservation  which 
receive   special  emphasis.   Speed  up 


in  industry  will  result  in  increased 
eye  accidents  unless  protective 
measures  and  safety  education  are 
equally  advanced;  danger  of  infec- 
tion with  crowded  and  hastily  built 
living  quarters  calls  for  particular 
effort  in  eye  health  education;  find- 
ings from  the  draft  for  military 
service  with  more  than  5  per  cent 
of  rejections  due  to  faulty  eye  con- 
ditions indicate  the  need  of  greater 
public  education  and  emphasis  on 
early  ophthalmological  care.  These 
are  some  phases  which  present  a 
special  challenge.  At  the  same  time, 
let  us  realize  the  importance  of  a 
long  view  toward  the  future  and 
build  upon  sound  and  well  conceived 
foundations. 
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THE  BRITISH  BLIND  IN  WAR-TIME 

By  W.  McG.  EAGAR 

Secretary-General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England 

(Read  by  A.  C.  Ellis,  Louisville,  Ky  ) 


First,  Greetings  from  us  in  this 
war-torn  island  to  our  friends  of  the 
great  sister  democracy,  to  whose 
sympathy  and  generosity  we  al- 
ready owe  so  much  and  on  whose 
effective  aid  must  to  a  large  extent 
depend  the  survival  of  freedom  and 
decency  in  the  world. 

Like  the  rain  which  falls  on  just 
and  unjust  alike,  bombs  fall  on  blind 
and  the  seeing,  on  the  workshops 
which  employ  the  blind  as  well  as 
on  the  factories  whose  workers  have 
their  sight;  on  the  Homes  and 
schools  which  shelter  and  educate 
the  blind  as  well  as  on  the  hospitals 
and  churches  which  serve  the  whole 
community. 

I  am  sorely  tempted  to  quote 
those  lines  of  one  of  your  great  poets 
which  begin: — 

"History's  pages  but  record 
One  death  struggle  in  the  darkness 
'Twixt  old  systems  and  the  word — " 

You  yourselves  can  continue  the 
quotation  down  to  its  great  final  re- 
assurance:— 

"Standeth  God  within  the   shadow 
Keeping  watch  above  His  own." 

That  is  our  assurance  now,  and  you 
can  imagine  how  those  lines  gain 
fresh  significance  to  us  who  have 
sight,  as  we  grope  our  way  through 
blacked-out  streets,  and  to  the  blind 
themselves  as  the  darkness,  which 
is  no  greater  for  them  than  before, 
is  filled  with  the  throbbing  beat  of 
aeroplane  engines,  and  the  crashing 
thuds  of  bombs,  and  the  barking 
boom  of  guns. 

In  the  cliche  of  the  times  the  blind 
can  take  it.  They  are  doing  so. 
Some  of  them  have  done  gallant  res- 
cue work  in  the  darkness ;  some 
have  been  killed;    many  more  have 


been  injured.  Here  is  one  picture, 
drawn  by  a  Home  Teacher.  Mrs.  S., 
71  years  of  age  and  blind  for  many 
years,  is  sitting  unhurt,  but  white 
and  shaken,  in  her  windowless,  ceil- 
ingless  room.  The  land-mine  has 
smashed  everything  around  her 
little  home,  and  all  her  household 
goods  of  china  and  wood  and  glass 
are  lying  smashed.  She  sits  there 
thinking  unutterable  things  about 
Hitler,  and  to  suggestions  for  her 
safety  "Don't  you  think  it  would  be 
better  to  go  into  the  country  with 
your  daughter;  this  is  so  dreadful 
for  you"  she  replies  "NO,  'itler  ain't 
agoing  to  drive  me  from  my  'ome; 
I  ain't  agoing  out  of  'ere  unless  they 
carry  me  out."  She  has  not  been 
carried  out;  her  broken  bits  have 
been  swept  up,  the  ceiling  patched, 
the  windows  blocked,  and  her  chin 
is  still  well  up.  She  listens  to  the 
news  on  the  wireless  and  she  makes 
pithy  comments  on  Hitler  and  his 
ancestry  and  prophesies  dreadful 
things  for  him  and  all  his  gang.  She, 
though  blind,  embodies  the  spirit  of 
Londoners. 

Let  me  quote  another  Home 
Teacher.  The  first  blitz  days,  she 
says,  were  panicky;  landladies  fled 
leaving  aged  blind  alone.  Many  had 
no  good  friends  in  the  country. 
Neighbors  were  too  busy  running  to 
and  from  the  shelters.  Local  shops 
closed  down  or  were  bombed  out. 
At  first  the  local  aid  schemes  were 
overwhelmed;  then  gradually  things 
were  straightened  out  and  even  the 
most  difficult  personal  problems 
were  solved,  some  by  removal, 
some  by  accepting  and  making  the 
best  of  determination  to  stay  put. 
Here  in  the  East  End  of  London  was 
old   Thomas   of  84,    and   his   wife   of 
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81,  living  on  the  third  floor  of  a 
building  so  badly  damaged  that  only 
6  of  the  40  tenants  remained.  Elec- 
tric light  was  off,  the  air  strong  with 
the  smell  of  escaping  gas,  the  ceil- 
ing cracked,  the  windows  out.  Taken 
to  a  Rest  Centre  they  were  offered 
accommodation  in  the  country.  No, 
they  wished  to  stay,  and  they  went 
home.  The  bombing  grew  worse. 
During  bad  raids  they  stumbled  to 
public  shelters  but  they  could  not 
stand  the  lack  of  privacy.  Nothing 
would  do  them  but  their  own  home; 
so  that  was  made  habitable,  and  al- 
most alone  in  the  deserted  half- 
wrecked  building  they  sit  there  and 
are  visited  during  raids  by  the  local 
police  or  air-raid  wardens. 

These  two  cameos  must  serve  as 
a  picture  of  how  many  of  the  blind 
are  faring,  in  particular  those  who 
are  old   and   settled  in  their  habits. 

There  are  others  who  remain  at 
home  and  are  more  active.  There 
are  some  who  serve  as  air-raid 
wardens;  there  are  quite  a  number 
who  in  one  way  or  another  are  help- 
ing in  the  nation's  war  effort,  mak- 
ing munitions  or  other  commodities 
in  present  demand.  There  are  even 
one  or  two  who,  though  technically 
blind,  have  somehow  or  other  man- 
aged to  smuggle  themselves  into  the 
Armed  Forces  and  to  remain  unde- 
tected for  a  time.  There  are  a  few 
blind  men  who  are  doing  hush-hush 
work  of  importance  in  which  their 
qualities  of  highly  trained  blind 
people  make  them  of  particular 
value. 

But  the  job  of  the  blind  in  general 
is  to  carry  on  their  normal  work  and 
ordinary  lives.  The  War  has  not 
aroused  in  them  latent  talents  which 
can  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
netion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  policy 
which  we  have  pursued  for  many 
years  of  giving  every  suitable  blind 
person  a  thorough  training  in  some 
useful    occupation    has    more    than 


ever  proved  its  value.  Workshops 
for  the  Blind  are  meeting  a  number 
of  the  Government's  requirements 
and,  thanks  to  the  first-rate  work- 
manship of  blind-made  products, 
substantial  Government  contracts 
have  been  obtained. 

The  National  Association  of  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind,  whose  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  S.  W.  Starling,  accompa- 
nied me  to  America  in  1931,  has 
made  advantageous  arrangements 
with  the  Ministry  of  Supply,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  the  Associated  Work- 
shops have  been  constituted  a  Con- 
tracting Group.  Commodities  manu- 
factured to  the  Ministry's  contract 
include  baskets  of  various  descrip- 
tions, brushes,  cylinder  covers,  mat- 
tresses and  hospital  stockings — not  a 
very  romantic  list  as  it  stands  but 
one  to  which  colour  is  given  when 
it  is  added  that  among  the  baskets 
are  panniers  for  the  Services  for  the 
transporting  of  signalling  apparatus 
and  other  items  of  equipment.  The 
vitals  of  tanks  are  being  cleaned  by 
blind-made  brushes.  The  Few  to 
whom  the  Many  owe  so  much,  the 
pilots,  air  crews  and  ground  staff 
of  our  Spitfires  and  Hurricanes  and 
Wellingtons,  sleep  on  blind-made 
mattresses.  Demolition  squads 
which  clear  the  ruins  after  the 
bombers  have  passed  need  baskets 
of  the  strongest  kind  and  find  them 
in  the  output  of  the  blind  basket 
shops.  Rationing  of  raw  materials 
has  been  a  handicap  to  some  indus- 
tries of  the  blind;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  demand  has  been  great, 
and  whatever  may  happen  in  the  fu- 
ture to  the  trades  in  question  as  a 
result  of  the  "Consumer  rationing 
scheme"  introduced  last  week,  the 
sales  of  blind-made  goods  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  highly  satisfac- 
tory. We  are  trying,  at  the  moment, 
to  obtain  preferential  treatment  for 
blind-made  commodities  under  this 
scheme.    We   know  the   Government 
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will  make  concessions  if  it  can,  but 
the  difficulties  of  making  exceptions 
even  in  the  best  of  causes  are  ob- 
vious, and  we  shall  accept  the  posi- 
tion whatever  it  is. 

You,  in  the  United  States,  when 
you  have  reports  of  raids  on  London 
or  Plymouth  or  South  Wales,  ask 
yourselves  sometimes,  I  imagine 
and  Hope,  whether  the  workshops 
and  schools  for  the  blind  in  those 
areas  have  caught  it.  I  doubt 
whether  the  Censor  would  allow  me 
to  give  you  a  list  of  workshops  dam- 
aged or  destroyed.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  have  information  here  at  the 
N.I.B.  of  damage  more  or  less  seri- 
ous to  some  dozen  important  build- 
ings, and  that,  as  has  been  reported 
in  the  Press,  the  workshops  at  Car- 
diff and  Swansea  have  been  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  that  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  General  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  in  London  has  been  put 
completely  out  of  action  although 
the  shell  of  a  large  part  of  the 
building  still  stands.  Those  buildings 
were  all  smashed  by  night  and  no 
casualties  to  blind  workers  or  the 
staff  were  incurred.  The  saddest  ca- 
tastrophe, though  providentially  not 
as  sad  as  it  might  have  been,  was 
the  destruction  one  night  in  April 
of  the  National  Institute's  Sunshine 
Home  for  Blind  Babies  on  the  North- 
West  coast.  There  three  young 
nurses,  girls  of  16-18  years  of  age, 
who  loved  the  babies  and  were  loved 
by  them,  were  killed  and  two  others 
gravely  injured.  By  the  mercy  of 
Providence,  the  bomb,  dropped 
many  miles  from  any  military  tar- 
get, burst  outside  the  roof  instead 
of  in  the  heart  of  the  house,  so  that 
the  babies,  all  of  whom  were  sleep- 
ing in  the  seaward  wing  of  the 
house,  escaped  injury.  The  surviv- 
ors of  the  Staff,  the  A.R.P.  people 
and  the  Police,  struggling  through 
the  wreckage,  the  darkness  and  the 
choking    dust    which    is    one    of   the 


most  baffling  concomitants  of  an 
"incident,"  got  the  30  babies  out  so 
efficiently  and  gently  that  not  one 
of  them  suffered  from  shock.  The 
kindness  of  a  family  living  in  a  great 
house  in  a  Northumberland  Dale 
made  it  possible  within  a  week  to 
re-establish  the  Home  in  a  place  so 
remote  that  an  "incident"  there 
would  be,  not  a  normal  episode  as 
such  incidents  are  nowadays  in  so 
many  places,  but  almost  a  miracle. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  the  babies 
when  they  grow  up  will  have  any 
memory  of  that  night  of  disaster; 
the  older  ones  probably  will  remem- 
ber the  sudden  move  and  the  dis- 
appearance from  their  ken  of  the 
house  by  the  sea  in  which  they  had 
spent  many  happy  months.  But  all 
the  children  who  are  now  in  North- 
umberland will  retain  for  life  a 
deep,  fundamental  impression  of 
country  simplicities  and  rural  joys. 

The  other  Sunshine  Homes  for 
Blind  Babies  have  remained  undis- 
turbed, and  the  War  has  affected  but 
little  the  babies  who  are  in  them. 
They  know  nothing  of  the  anxieties 
of  the  Staff,  of  the  difficulties  of 
catering  (which,  anyway,  have  been 
triumphantly  overcome),  or  the  dif- 
ficulties of  finding  and  keeping  staff 
when  so  many  calls  for  national 
service  are  being  made  on  ablebod- 
ied  women.  Sunshine  Homes,  like 
other  houses,  have  their  air-raid 
shelters.  That  at  East  Grinstead  is 
an  Aladdin's  Cave  of  almost  magical 
charm.  A  wise  Matron  has  fitted  it 
up  so  ingeniously  that  the  children 
ask  if  they  may  go  down  to  shelter 
as  a  special  treat,  which  is  odd  con- 
sidering how  often  the  Matron,  who 
is  cautious  as  well  as  wise,  has 
shepherded  her  charges  under- 
ground. Going  to  shelter  is  more  of 
a  game  than  an  ordeal.  The  older 
children  know  that  there  are  bad 
men  in  the  air  who  have  to  be  stop- 
ped and  sent  away.  They  do  not  as- 
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sociate  the  sound  of  planes  overhead 
with  horrors  or  terrors. 

No   school   for   older   children  has 
been  hit  when  children  were  on  the 
premises.    The    work    of    many    has 
been  upset.   The  Staff  and  the   chil- 
dren   miss    their    accustomed     sur- 
roundings  and  the  use  of  buildings 
specially  built  or  specially  adapted 
for  their  work.   On  the  other  hand, 
removal  to   new   surroundings   is   in 
itself  a  valuable  stimulus,  and  hero 
and  there  suggestions  are  heard  that 
the  new  temporary  place   is   better 
than   the    old   permanent    school — at 
least  in  some  particulars.  The  Royal 
Normal    College,    particularly    well- 
known  to  you  for  Sir  Francis  Camp- 
bell,    its    American     Founder,     was 
evacuated    at   the    outbreak   of   War 
into   Kent,    and   had   to    re-evacuate 
from  there  as  the  threat  of  invasion 
came  nearer.  A  move  to  a  place  on 
the  further  side  of  London  was  un- 
satisfactory, and  it  has  recently  ac- 
quired a  beautiful  country  property 
in   Shropshire,    where   next   Term   it 
hopes   to    gather   its    scattered    chil- 
dren together  for  a  fresh  start  in  a 
place    which    possibly    may    be    its 
permanent  home.  Those  of  you  who 
met  Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips,  Headmaster 
of    the    Newcastle    School    for    the 
Blind,  when  he  was  at  the  New  York 
Institution    with    my    delightful    old 
friend   Edward   Van   Cleve,    will   be 
particularly  interested  to  know  that 
his  school  was  moved  from  its  vul- 
nerable  position   on   the   North-East 
coast   to    a    country   house   rejoicing 
in   the   almost  Dickensian  name   of 
Witherslack  Hall.  The  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  at  Yarmouth  on  the 
East   Coast,    which   under    Mr.    Ed- 
ward    Evans'     headmastership    has 
for  years  past  confounded  the  critics 
who  say  that  deaf  and  blind  children 
should    not    be     educated    together, 
was     violently     uprooted     to     settle 
down  for  the  duration  of  the  War  in 
Wales. 


Some  schools  situated  in  compara- 
tively vulnerable  areas  have  not 
evacuated.  They  carry  on  where 
they  are,  calculating,  perhaps  that 
no  place  is  wholly  safe  and  that 
there  is  a  good  chance  of  survival 
anywhere.  Chorleywood  College,  the 
Secondary  School  for  Girls  in  Hert- 
fordshire, has  suffered  inconven- 
ience of  a  special  kind,  namely,  that 
it  has  been  invaded  by  some  30 
members  of  the  National  Institute's 
London  Staff  who  have  possessed 
themselves  of  rooms  for  offices  and 
dormitories.  The  rightful  owners  of 
the  building  sleep  on  the  ground 
floor  and  the  basement.  The  Staff 
and  the  girls  seem  to  think  that 
the  surrender  of  many  of  their  con- 
veniences is  their  bit  of  war-work. 
Perhaps  they  rather  like  having  a 
few  men  about  the  place.  Anyway, 
the  relationship  between  School  and 
Office  is  much  more  than  one  of 
mutual   tolerance. 

Worcester  College  for  the  Blind, 
the  Secondary  School  for  Blind 
Boys,  had  the  splendid  new  build- 
ings which  had  been  provided  for  it 
by  the  N.I.B.  opened  by  Lord  Bald- 
win a  few  months  before  the  out- 
break of  War.  Scarcely  had  the 
boys  begun  to  appreciate  their  new 
surroundings  when  the  outbreak  of 
War  brought  some  40  or  50  boys 
from  the  Birmingham  School  for 
the  Blind  to  be  their  guests.  The 
host-school  and  the  guest-school, 
both  a  little  overcrowded,  lived  to- 
gether and  worked  as  separate  en- 
tities until  the  Birmingham  authori- 
ties were  able  to  find  a  country 
house  to  re-combine  their  scattered 
units.  The  College  is  now  using  the 
whole  of  its  enlarged  premises  with 
great  contentment.  It,  like  ail 
schools  which  require  male  teach- 
ing staff,  is  suffering  from  the  ab- 
sence of  Masters  on  Active  Service. 
Adequate  substitutes,  however,  have 
been   found,    and    the    College,    with 
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a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  ever 
before,   thrives. 

What  a  word  evacuation  is  in  this 
War!  Its  meaning  is  stretched  to 
cover  anything  from  the  incredible 
d^ama  of  Dunkirk  tc  the  reception 
in  a  country  cottage  of  a  blind  old 
lady  from  Whitechapel  or  Bermond- 
sey.  When  War  broke  out  in  the 
Autumn  of  1939  an  official  Evacu- 
ation Scheme  was  set  in  operation. 
Every  blind  person  in  London  and 
other  areas  suffering  from  a  high 
degree  of  bombabihty,  was  offered 
the  chance  to  go.  The  number  actu- 
ally evacuated  in  the  whole  coun- 
try was  5,250,  over  3,000  of  whom 
re  me  from  London  Some  of  us 
advocated  '  collective  billets  for  the 
blind  as  preferable  to  sending  blind 
people  here  and  there  to  homes 
v/hich,  however  kindly  intentioned, 
might  have  no  experience  of  pro- 
viding for  the  needs  of  blind  peo- 
ple. In  the  emergency,  nothing  of 
that  kind  could  be  done  officially. 
Sound  thinking  and  hard  work  by 
some  local  agencies,  however,  cre- 
ated a  few  collective  billets,  and 
there  are  some  half  a  dozen  houses 
still  in  use  as  war-time  homes  for 
evacuated  blind  people 

On  the  whole  the  policy  of  evacu- 
ating blind  people  failed.  Blind  peo- 
ple more  than  anyone  else  cling  to 
their  accustomed  environments, 
where  they  know  their  way  to  the 
shops,  to  their  friends,  to  their 
churches,  and  to  the  local  pub. 
Many  refused  to  go  just  for  that 
reason.  Others  stayed  because  evac- 
uation meant  idleness  and  they 
wanted  to  go  on  working.  Of  the 
60  blind  employees  of  the  National 
Institute  in  Great  Portland  Street 
only  one  went  away;  the  others 
maintained  with  vigour  not  only 
their  wish  to  continue  work  where 
they  were,  but  their  right  to  do  so. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  War 
I     went     to     our     Massage     School, 


which  occupies  a  high-up  floor  of 
our  other  building  in  Great  Port- 
land Street,  and  held  a  mass  meet- 
ing of  the  students  and  staff,  to 
ask  them  what  they  wished  to  do. 
With  one  voice  they  said,  "We'll 
stay  here  because  this  is  where  we 
can  best  do  our  work;  and  we  don't 
care    two    hoots    what    Jerry    does." 

That  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
working  blind  played  its  part  in 
making  the  evacuation  scheme  a 
failure,  and  a  large  percentage  of 
the  blind  who  did  leave  their  homes 
came  back  again  before  1939 
reached  its  end.  Those  were  the 
days,  you  will  remember,  of  what 
was  called  "the  phoney  war,"  and 
when  last  Autumn  the  long-antici- 
pated, much-postponed  bombing  of 
English  cities  began,  there  was  no 
official  evacuation  scheme.  There 
has  since  been  a  certain  amount 
of  personal  evacuation,  and  there 
have  been  very  special  problems 
of  such  places  as  Bristol  and  Ply- 
mouth, which  the  Germans  have 
Guernica-ed.  These  mass-bombing 
episodes  have  compelled  at  least 
the  temporary  evacuation  of  con- 
siderable numbers  of  blind  people; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  blind 
as  a  class  have  behaved  any  differ- 
ently from  the  seeing.  Dis-housed 
people  all  have  a  homing  tendency. 
They  find  their  way  back  and  make 
the  best  of  any  house  which  is  not 
laid  flat  to  the  ground  or  repre- 
sented by  a  crater.  Finally,  to  com- 
plete the  picture,  it  should  be  add- 
ed that  some  of  the  blind  people 
who  have  evacuated  have  settled  in- 
to their  new  quarters  with  great 
contentment,  and  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  are  little  likely  to  return  to 
their  former  homes.  Among  the 
things  which  the  War  has  done  to 
us  English  is  that  it  has  convinced 
many  people  suffering  from  appar- 
ently incurable  town-mindedness, 
that  there  is  something  which  makes 
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for  happiness  and  peace  of  mind  in 
country  life. 

And    now    for    one    aspect    of   our 
problems  in  which  you  are,  I  know, 
most  deeply  interested,  namely,  the 
addition  which  the  War  is  making  to 
the  ranks  of  the  blind.  Many  months 
before  War  broke  out  tentative   ar- 
rangements were  made  to  utilise  for 
the  benefit  of  any  persons  who  were 
blinded  "on  the  home  front"  all  the 
resources  of  the  comprehensive  sys- 
tem which  has  been  built  up  on  the 
basis  of  our  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920, 
to  cover  every  branch  of  blind  wel- 
fare and  every  city,  town  and  coun- 
try   place    in    our    island.    St.    Dun- 
stan's,   founded  by  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  in  the  last  War, 
when  Great  Britain  had  no  compre- 
hensive   system    of    blind    welfare, 
offered  to  care  for  the  Services  men 
of  this  War.   The   National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  the  Governing  Council 
of      which      nowadays      represents 
Agencies    for    the    Blind,    voluntary 
and     official,     throughout     England 
and    Wales,    undertook    the    care    of 
civilians  of  all  ages  and  classes. 

An  essential  part  of  the  scheme 
was  the  provision  of  Homes  of  Re- 
covery, where  newly  blinded  people 
would  be  received  "for  preliminary 
rehabilitation  after  hospitalization." 
What  words!  You  will  observe  that 
even  in  War-time  official  jargon 
does  violence  to  our  lovely  English 
tongue.  In  simpler  language,  a 
Home  of  Recovery  is  a  place  where 
newly  blinded  learn  how  to  over- 
come blindness,  gaining  a  new  com- 
petence while  recovering  health  and 
confidence  in  their  own  future.  We 
know  so  far  of  some  50  or  60  blinded 
civilians.  As  we  anticipated,  they 
are  of  all  ages  and  classes.  Two 
very  young  children  are  being  edu- 
cated in  Sunshine  Homes.  The  first 
Home  of  Recovery,  the  home  of  the 
National  Institute's  Chairman,  Sir 
Beachcroft     Towse,      at     Goring-on- 


Thames,  has  its  full  quota  of  adult 
guests.   A   second  house,    most   suit- 
able for  the  purpose,   was  found  at 
Torquay  and  was  acquired  ready  to 
walk  into,  at  the  cost  of  the  British 
War     Relief     Society     of     America, 
which  not  only  gave  the  National  In- 
stitute the  £9000  required  for  its  pur- 
chase but  added  £5000  towards  the 
cost   of   running   this   house   and   for 
work  for  the  war-blinded.   The  Tor- 
quay    house     has     been     re-named 
America  Lodge,  in  memory  of  a  gift 
which    we    shall    always    remember 
not   only   for   its   value   but   for   the 
delightful     way     in     which     it     was 
made.  When  I  put  forward  our  case, 
Mr.  Cruger,  Mr.  Carr  and  the  other 
members    of    the    Committee    over 
here,   made  me  feel  that  they  were 
with   us   heart   and   soul   and   really 
glad  to  be  asked  to  do  just  what  they 
and   their    supporters   in   the   U.S.A. 
wanted    to    do.    Let    me    take    this 
opportunity  of  expressing  to  you  who 
work    for    the    American    blind    our 
heartfelt  thanks  for  the  goodness  of 
your  nation  to  us.  When  the  present 
menace  to  the  liberties  of  the  world 
is    overcome    and    you    once    again 
come  to  visit  an  England  which  you 
will    find    scarred    but    proud    and 
I  hope  regenerated,  we  will  take  you 
to  see  America  Lodge,  which  when 
its  work  for  the  war-blinded  is  done 
will    continue,    we    hope,    to    be    a 
charming   and  happy  Home  for  the 
Blind. 

A  third  Home  of  Recovery  has  al- 
ready been  acquired,  Oldbury 
Grange,  near  Bridgnorth  in  Shrop- 
shire. That  will  serve  in  particular 
the  needs  of  newly  blinded  people 
in  the  Midlands  and  the  North.  Ac- 
quiring houses  in  "safe  areas"  at 
the  present  time  is  a  job  which  pro- 
vokes references  both  to  Hercules 
and  to  Tantalus.  House  Agents  smile 
at  naive  requests.  Dilapidated  man- 
sions with  Queen  Anne  sanitary  ar- 
rangements     and      water      supplies 
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which  would  shock  an  Eskimo,  are 
offered  optimistically  at  fabulous 
prices.  There  is  a  positive  excite- 
ment in  hunting  down  a  rumour  that 
in  such  and  such  a  place  a  house 
of  just  the  right  size,  in  perfect 
condition,  with  modern  conveniences 
— and  with  vast  agricultural  estates, 
— is  available — But  despite  all  that, 
the  houses  required  for  Homes  of 
Recovery  have  been  found,  and  I 
need  not  assure  you  that  we  do  not 
mean  to  fail  to  meet  the  need  how- 
ever great  it  may  eventually  prove 
to  be. 

And  now  to  end. — Thank  you  for 
the  privilege  of  telling  you  some- 
thing of  how  we  are  faring  and  what 
we  are  doing.  We  have  been  com- 
pletely assured  of  your  sympathy; 
that  has  been  a  real  help.  We  have 
even  been  assured  of  your  admir- 
ation; that  is  a  help,  too,  in  a  way. 
We  are  rather  self-critical  people, 
and  we  have  not  been  backward  in 
detecting  signs  of  decadence  in  our- 


selves. We  knew,  and  with  good  rea- 
son, that  our  democracy  was  faulty. 
This  War  has  strengthened  our  de- 
termination to  bring  it  nearer  per- 
fection. The  years  which  follow  this 
War  will  be  a  grand  epoch  for  social 
reformers.  But  rather  against  our 
own  inclinations  we  believe  that,  de- 
spite our  many  failings,  we  have 
done  something  by  social  legislation 
and  administration  to  mitigate  the 
worst  abuses  of  the  social  system 
and  to  provide  humanely  for  those 
members  of  our  community  who  suf- 
fer from  sickness,  sorrow  and  handi- 
cap. If  we  are  justified  in  that  belief 
we  can  hope  that  our  system  of  blind 
welfare  will  survive  the  War  and  be 
further  improved  after  it.  In  the 
meantime  we  can  say  with  all  cer- 
tainty that  it  has  proved  flexible  and 
elastic  in  the  immense  strain 
thrown  upon  it,  and  that  we  are 
proud  of  the  way  in  which  the  blind 
of  Great  Britain  have  risen  to  the 
occasion. 


ST.  DUNSTAN'S  HOSTEL  FOR  BLINDED  SOLDIERS, 

SAILORS  AND  AIRMEN,  LONDON— ITS  WORK 

FOR  THE  WAR-BLINDED 

SIR  CLUTHA  MACKENZIE 

Representative  of  St.  Diinstan's  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  New  Zealand 


St.  Dunstan's  was  founded  in  1915, 
when  the  severe  fighting  of  the  ear- 
ly part  of  the  World  War  sent  back 
to  England  a  steady  flow  of  young 
men,  blinded  in  action.  St.  Dunstan's 
took  its  name  from  the  beautiful 
house  and  grounds  in  Regents  Park, 
where  the  work  was  begun  —  a 
property  generously  lent  to  Sir  Ar- 
thur Pearson  for  the  purpose  by  the 
late  Mr.  Otto  Kahn  of  New  York. 

Its  founder,  Sir  Arthur,  had  lost 
his  own  sight  but  five  years  before 
the  war.  The  son  of  a  penniless  Eng- 

*  BUnd 


lish  country  vicar,  he  had  entered  a 
newspaper  office  as  an  office  boy  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  When  he  lost  his 
sight  in  his  early  forties  he  was  al- 
ready one  of  the  leading  newspaper 
proprietors  of  London — a  man  of  dy- 
namic energy  and  capacity,  who  had 
never  known  an  idle  moment.  The 
attitude  of  people  towards  blindness 
in  those  days  was  not  as  advanced 
as  it  is  today.  They  had  come  to 
laiow  that  the  blind  could  do  some 
things,  but  they  really  did  not  be- 
lieve they  could  really  play  a  full, 
normal  part  in  everyday  life  —  in 
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fact,  they  unconsciously  felt  that  the 
blind  were  really  not  quite  normal 
people.  In  the  face  of  the  general  be- 
lief that  he  could  not  possibly  carry 
on  his  responsible  jobs,  Pearson  re- 
tired, only  to  find,  of  course,  that, 
after  his  tremendously  busy  life  in 
the  heart  of  London's  press  world, 
idleness,  to  be  out  of  the  bustle  of 
the  city,  to  be  a  semi-invalid,  was, 
indeed,  unbearable.  The  savour  had 
gone  out  of  existence.  He  rebelled 
against  this  fate.  He  returned  to 
work;  and  added  to  his  interests  the 
welfare  of  the  blind. 

With  this  background  he  was 
ideally  suited  to  take  charge  of  the 
men  from  the  Front.  He  felt  that  Ibo 
average  institution  for  the  blind  of 
those  days  was  unfitted  to  give  these 
men  the  swift,  practical  and  most 
modern  treatment  which  they  need- 
ed. He  held,  too,  that  the  men,  who 
had  made  this  great  sacrifice  for 
their  country,  deserved  the  best 
their  country  could  give.  It  should 
not  be  their  fate  to  be  "inmates  of 
institutions  for  the  indigent  blind"  or 
of  "asylums"  and  the  rest  of  the  old- 
fashioned  set-up  of  those  days.  He 
determined,  too,  that  on  the  other 
hand  they  should  not  become  de- 
crepit, idle  veterans,  living  meagre- 
ly on  their  pensions,  and,  for  luck  of 
anything  better  to  do,  drifting  along 
morning  and  afternoon  to  the  village 
pubs  for  what  company  and  "spirit- 
ual uplift"  they  afforded.  He  was  in- 
tolerant of  out-of-date  conservatism, 
of  humbug  and  sentimentalism ;  and 
brought  together  in  St.  Dunstan's  all 
the  best  of  men,  materials  and 
methods  past  experience  could  sup- 
ply. I  shall  trace  step  by  step  how 
St.  Dunstan's  did  its  work. 

1.  First  contact.  St.  Dunstan's 
had  an  advance  representative  in 
France,  Captain  Sir  Beechcroft 
Towse,  V.  C,  a  distinguished  officer 
who  had  lost  his  sight  in  the  South 
African  war,   and  who  is  today  the 


President  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  It  was  his  task  to 
hurry  to  advance  hospitals,  whence 
came  messages  that  a  newly  blind- 
ed man  had  come  down  from  the 
line.  He  gave  him  a  message  of  vital 
cheer,  telling  him  that  good  friends 
were  waiting  for  him  in  England; 
that  there  was  still  a  life  of  interest 
and  usefulness  ahead  of  him,  and 
not  to  feel  that  an  irretrievable  dis- 
aster had  befallen  him. 

2.  Hospital.  As  soon  as  the  men 
arrived  in  England,  through  the 
ready  co-operation  of  the  medical 
authorities,  St.  Dunstan's  cheer- 
ful, efficient  voluntary  staff  was  free 
to  take  them  in  hand  for  entertain- 
ment and  elementary  education.  As 
experience  was  gained,  the  War  Of- 
fice co-operated  by  concentrating 
the  blinded  men  in  one  of  the  London 
military  hospitals.  The  voluntary 
staff  was  there  to  interest  the  men 
from  the  very  first  moment  they 
were  able  to  take  interest  in  any- 
thing, and  many  of  the  already  brisk 
and  confident  earlier  blinded  men 
were  among  the  visitors.  They  were 
kept  occupied  with  the  beginnings  of 
Braille,  easy  games  and  handicraft; 
they  were  read  to;  and  when  they 
were  getting  up,  they  would  go  over 
to  St.  Dunstan's  proper  to  join  in 
parties  and  dances,  and  to  get  some- 
thing of  the  lay-out  and  atmosphere. 
Each  new  arrival  in  the  hospital  was 
immediately  given  a  Braille  watch. 
It  cheered  him  no  end  to  tell  time 
for  himself.  The  nurses  cooperated, 
too.  "Jack,"  they  would  say,  "You 
might  tell  me  when  it  is  four  o'clock. 
I  have  a  temperature  to  take  then." 
And  Jack  would  feel  a  glow  of  pleas- 
ure that  he  was  able  to  give  some 
small  service  in  return  for  all  the 
nurse  had  done  for  him  —  a  small 
thing,  but  all  part  of  the  game  of 
building  up  morale  and  the  right 
idea. 

When  he  was  fit  enough,  he  came 
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to  St.  Dunstan's  to  begin  training  in 
earnest.  This  was  a  voluntary  step 
on  his  part;  but,  because  the  notion 
of  a  future  of  independence  and  ac- 
tion had  been  so  firmly  planted  in 
his  mind  —  also  because  he  was  so 
impressed  with  the  cheerfulness  and 
capacity  of  the  older  hands  who 
came  to  see  him,  that  he  took  this 
new  step  for  granted.  He  had  no 
thought  of  remaining  idle  on  his  pen- 
sion. 

3.  The  New  Pupil.  Willing  older 
hands  showed  him  the  ropes.  He 
got  most  of  his  early  lessons  by 
contact  with  them.  Here  they  were, 
walking  freely  and  confidently,  look- 
ing after  their  clothes,  eating  their 
food  —  in  fact,  doing  everything  in  a 
perfectly  normal  way.  He  soon  got 
into  step  with  them,  and,  before  the 
week  was  out,  he  himself  might  very 
well  be  showing  an  even  newer  ar- 
rival the  way  about,  and  be  giving 
him  tips  as  to  how  to  tackle  his  new 
situation. 

He  started  at  once  on  his  general 
training  in  braille  and  typewriting; 
he  embarked  on  rowing,  gymnastics, 
athletics,  swimming,  dancing,  cards, 
music  or  such  of  these  as  were  his 
special  interest.  He  went  out  to 
theatres  and  to  see  friends ;  and  soon 
the  days  were  slipping  by  just  as 
they  used  to  do  —  full  of  action, 
plans  and  thoughts,  and  no  time  to 
even  remember  he  couldn't  see.  And 
so  came  the  day  in  a  week  or  two 
when  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  sent  for 
him  to  talk  over  the  important  ques- 
tion of  what  was  to  be  his  main  job 
in   life. 

4.  The  Older  Pupil.  Some  men, 
after  a  short  general  course,  were 
able  to  return  to  their  old  work  and 
carry  on  as  before.  In  most  cases 
they  had  to  be  equipped  with  a  new 
one. 

The  regular  occupations  taught  at 
St.  Dunstan's  included  massage,  tele- 
phone    operating,     typewriting     and 


stenography;  poultry  farming  and 
market  gardening  for  those  who  pre- 
ferred an  open  air  life,  and  in  the 
trades,  basketry,  mat-making,  net- 
ting, boot  repairing,  and  joinery. 
Beyond  this,  if  a  man  has  the  wish 
and  ability  to  take  up  the  law,  the 
church,  business  management,  ad- 
vanced music  or  any  other  special 
line,  St.  Dunstan's  sees  him  through 
his  university  course  or  other  ap- 
propriate   training. 

5.  Establishment.  Training  com- 
pleted, St.  Dunstan's  meets  the  cost 
of  establishing  the  men  in  the  line 
they  have  taken  up,  providing  mas- 
sage equipment,  or  finding  a  hos- 
pital job,  fitting  out  a  poultry  farm 
or  finding  a  shop.  Most  of  the  war- 
blinded  men  of  the  last  war  were 
young  and  single.  St.  Dunstan's  had 
a  large  and  magnificent  voluntary 
staff,  including  many  attractive 
young  women.  Many  were  the  ro- 
mances which  resulted,  and  a  splen- 
did lot  of  wives  the  men  have.  St. 
Dunstan's,  too,  provided  the  finance 
necessary  for  the  acquisition  of 
homes.  Typewriters,  braille  writers, 
radios  and,  as  time  has  gone  on, 
talking  books  have  been  supplied  to 
everyone. 

6.  After  Care.  Re-establishmenI, 
completed,  the  After  Care  Depart- 
ment takes  charge.  Many  of  the  fel- 
lows are  completely  independent  and 
in  need  of  no  further  help.  Others 
require  a  little  assistance  now  and 
then  to  help  them  over  the  hurdles 
they  occasionally  encounter.  St.  Dun- 
stan's and  its  district  staff  officers 
are  always  on  call  to  meet  any 
emergency. 

St.  Dunstan's  trades  were  orga- 
nized on  the  home  industry  basis, 
and  a  depot  is  maintained  from 
which  raw  materials  are  supplied  to 
the  workers.  A  marketing  organiza- 
tion receives  back  from  the  men  the 
goods  they  cannot  sell  locally,  and 
finds  a  market  for  them. 
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Regular  reunions  play  an  import- 
ant part  in  keeping  the  men  fresh 
and  cheerful,  interested  in  their  work 
and  competing  with  each  other. 
Camps,  athletic  meetings,  competi- 
tions and  the  circulation  of  a  maga- 
zine are  further  aids  to  maintain- 
ing interest. 

A  number  of  the  men  suffered 
such  severe  wounds  in  addition  to 
their  loss  of  sight  that  they  require 
constant  nursing  attention;  and  St. 
Dunstan'  has  a  cheerful  home  in 
which  they  do  what  they  can,  and 
the  men  are  kept  happy  by  volun- 
tary  staff. 

7.  Community  Service.  St.  Dun- 
stan's  encourages  its  men  to  take  a 
positive  part  in  the  community  life 
of  their  city,  town  or  village,  and 
many  are  active  members  of  town 
councils,  education  and  health 
boards,  legion  branches,  boards  of 
civilian  blind  societies,  and  other 
groups,  while  some  have  been 
prominent  in  the  Parliaments  of 
Britain  and  the  overseas  Dominions. 
They  can  and  do  exercise  a  wide 
and  valuable  influence  on  public  life 
in  this  way. 

8.  Branching  out  into  other  work. 
While  St.  Dunstan' s  trains  men  in  a 
specific  range  of  occupations  or  sees 
them  through  outside  courses  in  uni- 
versities or  other  appropriate  edu- 
cational establishments,  the  confi- 
dence, capacity  and  open  outlook  of 
its  men  has  led  to  many  launching 
out  into  a  wide  variety  of  occupa- 
tions, broadly  demonstrating  the 
ability  of  the  capable  blind  man  to 
enter  many  fields  of  service.  St.  Dun- 
stan's  men  are  filling  such  occupa- 
tions as  lawyers,  clergy,  research 
chemist,  heating  and  ventilating  en- 
gineer, business  managers,  journa- 
lists, writers,  dairy  farmers,  shop 
keepers,  insurance  agents,  turkish 
bath  proprietors,  osteopaths,  bee 
keepers,  orchardists,  cattle  judge, 
auditors,  literary  critics,  radio  com- 


mentators,     University      professors 
and  so  on. 

9.  Contributions  to  Civilian  Blind 
"Work.  St.  Dunstan' s  men  have  played 
a  very  definite  part  in  contributing 
to  the  general  advancement  of 
the  blind.  Workers  for  the  blind  in 
the  U.S.A.  are  aware  of  the  magnif- 
icent work  Colonel  Baker  has  done 
and  is  doing  in  Canada.  Wide  contri- 
butions have  been  made,  too,  by  St. 
Dunstaners  in  Britain,  South  Africa, 
India  and  in  New  Zealand.  As  a  posi- 
tive example,  in  my  own  country, 
New  Zealand,  the  blinded  soldiers, 
on  the  death  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
in  1921,  formed  a  committee  and 
raised,  as  a  Pearson  Memorial,  a 
fund  which  now  amounts  to  $400,000, 
which  they  handed  to  the  society  for 
the  civilian  blind  for  the  extension 
of  its  work.  The  creation  of  such  a 
body  of  active,  young,  blinded  men 
and  its  subsequent  contribution  to 
society  is  one  of  the  few  directions 
in  which  good  came  out  of  the  evil 
of  the  first  World  War.  The  effective 
training  of  those  whom  this  war 
must  add  to  their  number  will  in- 
crease that  useful  band  of  men  and 
probably  women  also. 

I  hope  I  have  given  you  here  an 
adequate  view  of  St.  Dunstan's 
methods,  outlook  and  results.  Here 
are  the  factors  which  enabled  it  to 
achieve  its  success: 

1.  Leadership.  Its  leadership  by 
an  extraordinarily  outstanding  man. 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  was  possessed  of 
unusual  driving  power,  organizing 
capacity  and  practical  humanity.  He 
had  an  unique  advantage,  too,  in  his 
influence  with  the  press,  his  person- 
al friendship  with  the  leading  people 
of  the  day  and  the  useful  contacts 
which  his  activities  in  other  posi- 
tions gave  him.  He  gave  to  St.  Dun- 
stan's every  once  of  his  personality; 
he  worked  there  sixteen  hours  a 
day;  and  he  knew  the  most  minute 
detail   of   every   one   of  his   men  — 
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each  felt  he  was  his  closest  personal 
friend.  He,  too,  knew  life,  both  as  a 
sighted  man  and  as  a  blind  man, 
and  could  talk  to  his  war-blinded  pu- 
pils in  a  language  they  understood 
and  from  an  angle  they  could  not 
challenge.  That  was  the  dominant 
reason  for  St.  Dunstan's  success; 
and  the  further  reasons  which  fol- 
low are  subsidiary,  and  are  merely 
the  logical  sequence  of  intelligent 
leadership. 

2.  The  control  of  the  whole  of  the 
work  from  beginning  to  end  by  the 
one  society.  Thus,  from  the  sowing 
of  the  first  seeds  in  the  minds  of  the 
shattered  soldier  in  his  hospital  bed 
to  helping  him  in  some  hurdle  he 
might  come  up  against  five,  ten  or 
twenty  years  later  control  merged 
naturally  from  one  stage  to  the  next 
in  uninterrupted  sequence.  Thus 
over-lapping,  mistakes  and  gaps  are 
eliminated. 

3.  Concentration.  This,  too,  proves 
invaluable  and  its  advantages  are 
obvious  to  all  those  experienced  in 
blind  work.  The  solitary  blinded  sol- 
dier in  a  ward  filled  with  sighted 
men  is  looked  after  too  well,  is 
helped  and  pitied  by  his  mates,  and 
so  acquires  an  early  outlook  of  de- 
pendence and  inferiority  which  is 
hard  to  shift  in  later  days.  Again, 
the  feeling  that  all  were  in  the  same 
boat  gave  confidence  and  eliminated 
any  tendency  there  might  be  to  self- 
pity.  It  gave  them  a  feeling  of  nor- 
mality; and  in  addition  a  competi- 
tive attitude,  no  man  being  willing  to 
appear  less  able  than  his  mates 
around  him  to  get  on  quickly  and 
well  in  conquering  blindness.  Men 
from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
from  Canada,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  from  India, 
Malaya  and  from  the  seven  seas — 
men  from  city  and  mine,  from  ranch 
and  rubber  plantation,  from  factory 
bench  and  office  stool,  from  fishing 
fleet  and  railroad — all  met  in  a  com- 


mon bond,  mastered  their  new  life 
together,  and  went  their  ways, 
friends  forever. 

4.  Immediate  and  Speedy  Train- 
ing. The  immediate  interesting  of 
the  newly  blinded  man  in  a  con- 
structive future  when  he  was  still  in 
his  hospital  bed  is  of  immense 
value.  It  cuts  out  any  period  of 
damaging  depression  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  wrong  outlook.  His  inter- 
est becomes  insatiable  and  he  ac- 
cepts with  enthusiasm  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  him  to  get  on  with 
the  job.  Many  St.  Dunstan's  men 
were  completely  on  their  feet  again, 
once  more  doing  a  job  and  earning, 
within  a  year  of  being  wounded.  Oth- 
ers, with  a  longer  course  or  longer 
periods  for  hospital  treatment,  na- 
turally took  longer;  but  the  policy 
admitted  of  no  waste  time,  a  factor 
which  made  for  quick  and  efficient 
re-establishment. 

5.  Voluntary  Workers  and  Contrib- 
utors. With  the  consent  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Dominion  Governments  St. 
Dunstan's  was  organized  on  the  vol- 
untary basis,  it  being  felt  that  the 
public  would  like  to  play  an  active 
part  in  the  work  and  that  it  could  be 
more  effectively  carried  out  by  a 
private  society  than  by  a  state  de- 
partment, so  often  restricted  by 
rules  and  regulations  and  inelastici- 
ty. In  the  last  war  St.  Dunstan's  had 
a  voluntary  staff  of  close  on  to  two 
thousand  workers  —  some  for  half 
day  a  week  only,  others  full  time. 
They  helped  in  hospital  visiting, 
rowing  coxes,  dancing  partners, 
teachers  of  typing  and  Braille,  es- 
corts, readers,  nurses,  entertainers, 
etc.  The  system  of  voluntary  contri- 
butions, too,  built  up  a  further  large 
body  which  felt  it  had  a  proprietary 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  blinded  sol- 
diers. Thus  there  exists  a  great  band 
of  people,  whose  interest  in  the  men, 
whose  purchase  of  goods,  using  of 
masseurs,   etc.,   forms   a  lasting   as- 
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set.  Blinded  soldiers,  too,  plaj^ed  a 
leading  part  as  instructors  and 
heads  of  various  departments. 

6.  Effectiveness  of  After  -  Care. 
This,  too,  is  of  course,  invaluable. 
Many  blinded  men  must  at  times  en- 
counter hurdles,  where  a  helping 
hand  can  quickly  and  easily  make 
all  the  difference  and  prevent  fail- 
ure. Sometimes  a  man  may  turn  out 
to  have  been  trained  to  a  job  which 
does  not  afterwards  suit  him,  or  his 
circumstances  may  change,  and 
training  in  another  line  may  prove 
necessary.  It  is  the  job  of  any  after- 
care department  to  see  that  its  men 
and  women  do  not  fall  by  the  way 
through  the  lack  of  just  the  needed 
help  at  the  right  moment. 

7.  Spirit  of  St.  Dunstan's.  While 
some  might  feel  that  the  generous 
level  of  most  war  pensions  and  the 
possession  by  some  men  o£  private 
income  might  result  in  many  being 
uninterested  in  an  active  job,  some- 
how the  St.  Dunstan's  atmosphere 
takes  care  of  this.  Its  men  develop 
consciences  which  tell  them  that,  if 
they  are  not  using  their  perfectly 
good  brains  and  muscles  for  a  con- 
structive work  in  the  community, 
that  they  are  letting  down  St.  Dun- 
stan's and,  more  important,  them- 
selves. They  know  they  still  have  a 
responsibility  to  take  a  positive  part 
in  society;  and  by  and  large  they 
continue  to  play  their  role  as  normal 
citizens.  They  possess,  too,  no  inferi- 
ority complex. 

St.  Dunstan's  in  This  War.— I  have 
sketched  St.  Dunstan's  as  it  was  in 
the  last  war,  as  it  has  played  its 
part  in  the  years  between,  and  as 
it  is  discharging  its  new  task  for 
those  who  must,  unfortunately,  lose 
their  sight  in  this  further  cataclysm. 
It  still  has  its  duties  to  the  nearly 
2,000  men  of  the  old  war,  many  oT 
whom    are    suffering   loss   of   homes 


and  business  in  air  raids  and  have 
to  be  temporarily  re-established.  A 
continuing  task,  too,  is  the  training 
of  new  "old  war"  cases.  During  the 
ten  years  up  to  1939  no  fewer  than 
349  new  cases  entered  St.  Dunstan's 
— cases  of  blindness  resulting  years 
after  service  from  such  causes  as 
mustard  gas,  progression  of  earlier 
eye  injuries  and  head  wounds,  and 
medical  blindness  resulting  from  ex- 
posure,   on    service,    etc. 

St.  Dunstan's  work  remains  tlie 
same  except  for  one  important  addi- 
tion. When  this  war  appeared  inevit- 
able, the  government  asked  St.  Dun- 
stan's to  add  to  its  existing  depart- 
ments the  actual  hospital  where  all 
grave  eye  wounds,  military  and 
civilian,  likely  to  lead  to  blindness, 
should  be  treated.  This  was  done, 
and  today  St.  Dunstan's  has  a  hos- 
pital, equipped  with  the  best  staff 
and  scientific  equipment  to  do  all 
that  is  possible  in  the  restoration  of 
vision.  Civilian  cases,  after  hospital 
treatment  and  preliminary  training 
are  complete,  pass  on  to  Civilian  or- 
ganizations for  their  general  train- 
ing and  re-establishment. 

St.  Dunstan's  administrative  head- 
quarters in  London  has  been  badly 
bombed  on  several  occasions,  and 
has  finally  had  to  be  abandoned.  Un- 
fortunately, too,  the  fine  buildings 
near  Brighton,  for  training  and  hos- 
pitalization, being  in  a  defense  zone, 
have  had  to  be  evacuated.  Today  the 
work  is  carried  on  in  country  houses 
and  hotels  in  the  west  of  England. 
The  main  training  and  hospital  cen- 
ter for  the  new  war  cases  is  in  a 
large  hotel  in  a  beautiful  part  of 
Shropshire.  It  embraces  several 
near-by  country  houses  and  a  group 
of  temporary  wards  and  workshops. 
Here  the  work  goes  on  in  the  same 
manner  and  in  the  same  cheerful 
spirit  as  in  the  old  days. 
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TWO  YEARS  OF  THE  TALKING  BOOK 
EDUCATION  PROJECT 

BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD,  Ph.D. 
Talking:  Book  Education  Project,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


In  1939,  I  had  the  honor  to  present 
to  your  convention  a  paper  setting 
forth  the  plans  of  the  then  newly- 
founded  Talking  Book  Education 
Project.  In  that  paper  I  tried  to  cov- 
er the  rather  broad  field  of  possible 
developments  of  the  application  of 
the  Talking  Book  as  an  educational 
medium  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
Now,  after  two  years  of  work,  the 
time  has  come  to  review  our  activi- 
ties and  lay  plans  for  future  action. 

The  Talking  Book  Education  Proj- 
ect began  its  work  in  September, 
1939,  as  a  department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
through  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation.  At  that  time  the  Talk- 
ing Book  was  already  firmly  estab- 
lished as  a  reading  medium  for  the 
adult  blind,  but  had  not  been  used 
to  any  extent  in  the  education  of 
blind  children.  We  faced,  therefore, 
the  dual  task  of  promoting  the  adop- 
tion of  this  new  medium  as  well  as 
of  doing  research  into  its  educa- 
tional and  psychological  possibili- 
ties. In  conformity  with  these  aims, 
the  activities  of  the  Talking  Book 
Education  Project  covered  three 
major  objectives:  first,  a  survey  of 
the  material  already  available  in 
Talking  Book  form  and  the  facilita- 
tion and  promotion  of  its  use  for 
educational  purposes;  second,  the 
determination  and  preparation  of 
material  in  Talking  Book  form  de- 
signed especially  for  use  in  the  edu- 
cation of  blind  children;  and  third, 
research  into  the  psychological  and 
educational  problems  of  reading  by 
listening   and   learning  by   listening. 

The  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  has  stood  ready  from  the 
beginning  to  cooperate  in  every  way 


possible,  and  on  numerous  occa- 
sions in  my  paper  the  fundamental 
importance  of  this  cooperation  will 
be  pointed  out.  May  I  be  allowed  to 
express  here  my  sincerest  gratitude 
to  Mr.  A.  C.  Ellis  and  the  members 
of  his  staff;  particularly  Mr.  Gilbert 
S.    Ohlmann. 

I  would  like  to  describe  now  in 
short  the  progress  made  in  the  three 
fields  mentioned  before.  A  review  of 
the  Talking  Books  recorded  for  the 
libraries  for  the  adult  Wind  disclosed 
the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of 
these  titles  were  suitable  for  school 
use.  "Learning  by  Listening,"  an 
annotated,  classified,  and  graded 
list  of  Talking  Book  records  for  use 
in  schools  for  the  blind  was  there- 
fore prepared  by  us,  and  published 
and  distributed  among  the  schools 
for  the  blind  by  the  American  Print- 
ing House. 

"Learning  by  Listening"  gives  the 
teacher  who  is  willing  to  use  Talking 
Books  a  possibility  to  select  those 
books  which  she  can  use  in  her 
classroom  procedure  or  for  supple- 
mentary reading.  This  is  of  couriie 
possible  only  if  the  schools  are  sup- 
plied with  Talking  Book  machines. 
More  than  five  hundred  reproducing 
machines,  especially  designed  for 
school  use,  were  manufactured  by  a 
WPA  project  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  distributed  to  the  schools 
for  the  blind  throughout  the  country. 
A  considerable  number  of  these  ma- 
chines has  been  allotted  lately  to 
braille  classes  in  public  schools.  The 
Talking  Book  Education  Project  co- 
operated with  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  the  distribution  of  these  ma- 
chines. Thereby  the  stage  was  set 
for    the    use    of    already    available 
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Talking  Book  records  in  schools  for 
the  blind. 

The  next  step  was  the  prepara- 
tion and  recording  of  reading  ma- 
terial particularly  selected  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  Talking  Books  re- 
corded for  the  adult  reader  included 
practically  no  books  which  could  be 
used  with  children  in  the  grades. 
The  Talking  Book  Education  Project 
submitted  therefore  to  the  American 
Printing  House  a  selection  of  books 
from  children's  literature  particu- 
larly suitable  and  desirable  to  be  re- 
corded. The  American  Printing 
House  which  receives  a  government 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding books  for  blind  children,  took 
up  the  production  of  Talking  Books 
and  has  now  recorded  on  our  recom- 
mendation 47  titles  of  children's 
literature  with  a  total  of  about  241 
records.  We  are  gradually  building 
up  a  recorded  library  of  books  for 
children  representing  the  best  in 
children's  literature  selected  on 
principles  which  will  be  briefly  de- 
scribed later.  Such  titles  as, 
"America  Travels,"  the  story  of  a 
hundred  years  of  travel  in  America, 
by  Alice  Dalgliesh,  "Tactus,  an 
Arctic  Boy,"  by  Helen  Lomen  and 
Marjorie  Flack,  "Noah  and  Rabbit, 
Nursery  Thrillers,"  by  Herbert  Mc- 
Kay, and  "Daniel  Boone,"  by  James 
Daugherty,  have  been  recorded  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  and  distributed  to  schools  and 
classes  for  the  blind. 

Besides  these  books,  which  are  in 
straight  reading,  new  ways  of  pres- 
entation of  children's  books  were 
sought  by  adding  sound  effects  and 
dramatizations  for  illustrative  pur- 
poses to  the  narration  of  certain 
reading  material.  Four  study  units 
in  the  social  sciences  have  been  re- 
corded at  the  studios  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  with 
the  use  of  sound  effects,  a  cast  of 
actors,    and    transcriptions    supplied 


by  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany. "Across  the  Isthmus"  revives 
the  story  of  the  Panama  Canal; 
"Wires  Round  the  World"  tells  and 
illustrates  audibly  the  story  of  the 
telegraph;  "Haste  Post  Haste"  gives 
the  story  of  postal  communication; 
and  "Lights  Along  the  Shore"  pre- 
sents the  story  of  lighthouses  and 
lightships.  We  also  recorded  three 
units  of  a  series  on  Animal  Life — 
"Lions,"  "Elephants,"  and  "On  the 
Farm."  In  "Lions,"  we  hear  those 
wild  beasts  roaring,  we  listen  to 
them  in  a  Roman  arena,  and  we 
accompany  a  lion  hunter.  We  hear 
lions  in  the  zoo:  a  lioness,  a  lion 
cub,  and  two  full-grown,  and  be- 
lieve me,  full-sounding  lions  in  a 
fight. 

The  book  on  "Elephants"  has  an 
introduction  describing  a  boy's  visit 
to  the  zoo  where,  in  a  dramatized 
scene,  he  is  told  everything  about 
elephants,  and  hears  them  trumpet- 
ing and  making  their  noises. 

The  sound-picture  book,  "On  the 
Farm"  tells  the  story  of  life  on  the 
farm,  and  the  accent  is  on  sounds 
that  can  be  heard  there.  In  the 
morning  the  animals  awake  and  we 
hear  the  rooster,  the  chickens,  the 
cows,  the  mules,  and  the  pigs.  We 
hear  the  horses  whinnying,  and  a 
wagon  coming  across  the  field,  a 
tractor  ploughing,  the  sawing  and 
felling  of  a  tree.  Kittens,  sheep,  and 
ducks  make  their  sounds,  and  a 
county  fair  also  is  pictured  in  sounds 
and  described  in  words.  Sound-pic- 
ture books  of  "Amimals  in  the  Zoo" 
and  "Life  in  the  City"  are  in  prepa- 
ration. Recordings  of  units  on 
"Birds"  are  planned.  In  order  to 
provide  material  for  these  bird  rec- 
ords, the  Foundation  has  united  with 
Cornell  University  in  a  project  of 
the  recording  of  songs  and  calls  of 
the  common  American  birds.  All 
these  recordings  are  intended  to 
point  the  way  and  to  set  standards 
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for  future  recordings  of  books  to  be 
used  in  the  education  of  blind  chil- 
dren. Much  care  is  taken  with  the 
editing  and  recording  of  this  materi- 
al and  with  the  various  methods  of 
presentation.  Each  set  of  records 
has  on  its  last  page  a  table  of  con- 
tents and  a  spelling  list  of  un- 
familiar words  and  names.  Single 
chapters  are  separated  by  silent 
bands  enabling  the  teacher  or  the 
pupil  to  find  easily  the  beginning  of 
a  new  chapter. 

The  recording  with  sound  effects 
and  dramatizations  is  related  in 
technique  and  method  to  education- 
al work  on  the  radio.  The  recent 
trend  toward  the  use  of  recorded 
transcriptions  of  radio  programs  in 
public  schools  is  an  interesting  de- 
velopment and  proves  again  the  in- 
creasing recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  learning  by  listening  in  the 
general  field  of  education.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  teachers  of  the  blind 
will  also  make  extensive  use  of  these 
recordings. 

The  third  field  of  activities  of  the 
Talking  Book  Education  Project  is 
research.  The  main  topic  in  this 
field  is  a  study  of  the  comparative 
effectiveness  of  braille  and  Talking 
Book  reading.  In  order  to  test  vari- 
ous forms  of  presentation  on  Talk- 
ing Book  records,  and  the  compara- 
tive value  of  braille  and  Talking 
Book  reading,  a  number  of  records 
have  been  made  in  the  studios  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  These  records  present  stand- 
ardized reading  material  in  three 
different  forms:  straight  reading, 
reading  with  dramatizations,  and 
reading  illustrated  with  sound 
effects.  Stories  of  the  same  charac- 
ter are  also  presented  in  braille.  The 
test  questions  asked  after  each  pres- 
entation check  the  comprehension 
derived  by  the  pupils  from  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  presentation.  I  would 
like  to  report  here  in  short  on  two 


findings  of  this  study:  first,  chil- 
dren's preferences  for  different 
types  of  presentation,  and  second, 
comparison  of  speed  in  braille  read- 
ing and  Talking  Book  reading.  The 
third  and  fourth  grade  children  par- 
ticipating in  the  study  were  asked 
after  they  had  heard  or  read  the  24 
stories,  to  enumerate  the  four 
stories  they  liked  best  in  the  order 
of  preference. 

An  analysis  of  the  children's 
preferences  on  the  basis  of  fre- 
quency of  selection  shows  that  38.5 
per  cent  of  the  stories  selected  were 
Talking  Book  stories  with  sound  ef- 
fects; 33.9  per  cent  were  Talking 
Book  stories  with  dramatizations;  16 
per  cent  were  Talking  Book  stories 
in  straight  reading;  and  11.6  per 
cent  were  stories  read  in  braille. 
These  figures  are  sufficient  evidence 
that — as  far  as  our  material  is  con- 
cerned— Talking  Book  stories  with 
sound  effects  or  dramatizations  have 
a  far  greater  appeal  to  children  than 
stories  that  are  presented  either  on 
the  Talking  Book  in  straight  reading 
or  in  braille.  This  conclusion  per- 
tains only  to  the  effectiveness 
of  Talking  Book  and  braille  reading 
with  regard  to  appeal  to  children. 
A  different,  and  educationally  more 
important  problem  —  that  of  the  de- 
gree of  comprehension  resulting 
from  the  various  forms  of  presenta- 
tion —  will  form  another  part  of  this 
study. 

The  second  finding  of  the  study 
concerns  the  comparison  of  speed  in 
braille  reading  and  Talking  Bock 
reading.  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  the  reading  speed  of  Talking 
Book  presentation  is  about  180  words 
per  minute.  Reading  of  educational 
material  is  done  at  a  somewhat 
slower  rate.  The  speed  for  this  kind 
of  material  is  160-170  words  a  min- 
ute. The  tests  were  given  to  third 
and  fourth  grade  pupils  and  to  sixth 
and    seventh   grade  pupils   with  dif- 
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ferent  material  graded  to  their  read- 
ing levels.   The  Talking  Book  speed 
for  the  first  —  the  easier  material 
—  was  170  words  a  minute,  and  that 
for   the   more   difficult   material   for 
the  higher  grades  was   160  words   a 
minute.     So     much     about    Talking 
Book    reading    speed.    Now    to    the 
speed   of  braille   reading.    The   chil- 
dren  were    asked    to    read    the    test 
lessons    as     they    would     read     any- 
other   book,    keeping    in    mind    that 
they  would  be  asked  to  answer  ques- 
tions  pertaining   to   the    story   read. 
There  were  perfectly  at  ease  in  their 
regular    classroom     situations.     The 
reading   was   done   in  braille,    grade 
one-and-a-half.    442   pupils   in  twelve 
schools    participated    in    the    experi- 
ment.   Without    going    into    detail,    I 
would   like   to   give   you  the   figures 
for  reading  speed  in  the  four  grades 
tested.  The  median  words  per  min- 
ute  are:    third    grade   —   51;    fourth 
grade  —  58;  sixth  grade  —  59;   sev- 
enth grade  —  62.    These  four  medi- 
ans show  that  the  reading  speed  in- 
creases  from   grade  to   grade.   This 
increase     is     considerable     between 
third  and  fourth  grade,  and  is  small 
between    sixth    and    seventh    grade. 
The  face  value   of  the   medians   be- 
tween fourth   and   sixth   grade   indi- 
cates    practically     no     increase     in 
words  per  minute  —  actually,  there 
is   an  increase  because  the   greater 
difficulty  of  the  reading  material  of 
the  sixth  grade  has  a  retarding  in- 
fluence.   Control    experiments    with 
experienced  adult  braille  readers  re- 
sulted in  a  decrease  of  about  15  per 
cent  in  speed  caused  by  the  transi- 
tion from  the  easy  third  and  fourth 
grade,  to  the  more  difficult  sixth  and 
seventh    grade,    test   lessons.    If   our 
sixth     graders    therefore     read    the 
same  number  of  words  per  minute 
as  our  fourth  graders  do,  it  indicates 
that    they    have    actually    increased 
their    speed    about    15    per    cent.    A 
comparison    of    the    median    braille 


reading  speeds  mentioned  before 
with  the  Talking  Book  reading  speed 
shows  that  the  Talking  Book  reads 
about  three  times  as  fast,  or  in  other 
words,  that  our  children  are  enabled 
by  the  use  of  the  Talking  Book  to 
cover  three  times  as  much  reading 
material  as  they  could  by  touch 
reading.  This  not  only  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  increase  their 
knowledge  derived  from  wider  read- 
ing but  also  to  win  time  for  such 
reading  that  the  teacher  assigns  to 
them  in  braille.  Of  course,  the 
figures  given  as  median  speeds  are 
not  the  same  for  all  schools  partici- 
pating in  the  study,  and  the  range 
of  speed  within  one  school  shows 
rather  wide  differences.  There  are 
grades  with  a  median  reading  speed 
far  below  the  general  median  for  the 
given  grade,  and  there  are  individual 
children  who  fall  far  below  the  me- 
dian speed  of  their  grade.  The  publi- 
cation of  a  detailed  analysis  of  braille 
will  help  the  teacher  to  compare  the 
achievement  of  her  children  in 
braille  reading  with  norms  derived 
from  a  large  scale  survey.  Let  me 
say  at  this  point  something  that  I 
always  stress  when  discussing  the 
educational  aims  of  the  Talking 
Book.  We  are,  as  educators,  not  in- 
terested in  the  promotion  of  the 
Talking  Book  as  such,  or  of  braille 
as  such,  but  we  are  interested  solely 
in  the  promotion  of  the  education  of 
the  blind.  There  is  no  competition 
between  braille  and  Talking  Book 
so  long  as  the  teacher  knows  where 
and  when  to  use  and  to  stress  such 
medium  to  the  advantage  of  her 
children.  We  are  just  as  much  in- 
terested to  improve  the  braille  read- 
ing standard  of  our  students  —  and 
there  is  much  room  for  improve- 
ment —  as  we  are  interested  to 
help  them  overcome  the  main  dis- 
advantage inherent  in  tactual  read- 
ing. Dr.  Hayes  says  in  one  of  his 
recent    articles    with    regard    to    in- 
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telligence  and  grade  retardation, 
"Slowness  in  tactual  reading  is 
doubtless  a  major  cause  for  both 
types  of  retardation  limiting  the 
range  of  general  reading  and  setting 
definite  limits  to  incidental  learning. 
A  natural  result  is  a  very  limited 
vocabulary  and  retardation  in  most 
kinds  of  reasoning  which  depend  up- 
on linguistic  aptitude  and  ex- 
perience." 

These  are  therefore  the  two  main 
objectives  of  the  Talking  Book  in  the 
education  of  the  blind:  to  compen- 
sate for  the  slowness  of  tactual  read- 
ing and  to  enrich  the  child's  expe- 
rience —  both  informational  and 
emotional  —  by  offering  a  method  of 
audible  illustrations  hitherto  un- 
known in  our  field. 

What  are  our  plans  for  the  im- 
mediate future?  Education  of  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  is,  in  my 
opinion,  at  the  present  making  a 
great  step  forward.  Many  of  our  pro- 
gressive schools  throughout  the 
country  have  in  the  last  years  paid 
increasing  attention  to  the  use  of 
models  in  the  instruction  of  blind 
children.  The  principle  of  concrete- 
ness  postulating  that  all  subjects 
must  be  taught  as  concretely  as  pos- 
sible is  more  and  more  recognized 
by  educators  of  the  blind  and  sup- 
ported by  findings  in  the  field  of 
psychology.  It  is  one  of  the  main 
tasks  of  the  educator  of  the  blind  to 
provide  as  many  opportunities  for 
experiences  and  as  much  concrete 
subject  matter  as  possible  during 
the  educational  period  in  order  to 
avoid  "verbal  instruction."  Collec- 
tions of  object  teaching  material,  or 
models,  are  instrumental  in  this 
task  and  may  be  used  when  obser- 
vation of  real  life  situations  is  im- 
possible or  incomplete,  or  whenever 
it  is  necessary  to  deepen  or  renew 
observations.  The  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  assisted  by  a  WPA 
project,     has     built     up     a     unique 


collection  of  educational  models. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Scarberry,  its  superin- 
tendent, makes  this  statement: 
"Educational  models  have  opened  up 
wider  fields  of  learning  for  our  pu- 
pils and  have  brought  into  their  hori- 
zons of  conception  many  objects  that 
before  had  only  vague  and  fantastic 
meanings."  The  models  which 
proved  so  successful  in  this  school 
will  be  made  available  to  all  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  the  results  of  t^e 
pioneer  efforts  of  the  Ohio  School 
and  its  staff  will  thereby  become 
a  part  of  the  educational  system, 
of  the  blind  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  evident  that  the  combined 
use  of  Talking  Books  and  models 
would  increase  the  value  of  each 
medium  and  produce  superior  edu- 
cational results.  The  model  of  the 
farm  could  be  presented  together 
with  the  sound-picture  book,  "On 
the  Farm,"  which  I  described  pre- 
viously, and  "Farmer  Boy,"  a  Talk- 
ing Book  in  12  records,  could  be 
used  as  supplementary  reading.  The 
lighthouse  model  and  the  Talking 
Book,  "Lights  Along  the  Shore,"  the 
model  of  a  canal  system  and 
"Across  the  Isthmus,"  the  model 
of  the  elephant  and  the  Talking 
Book,  "Elephants"  are  other  exam- 
ples for  a  cooperative  application 
of  models  and  Talking  Books.  We 
are  going  to  carefully  consider  the 
question  of  making  special  Talking 
Books  for  some  of  the  models  and 
are  going  to  determine  the  best  way 
of  using  the  two  media  in  combina- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
great  opportunity  to  improve  meth- 
ods of  instruction  for  our  children, 
and  I  hope  that  superintendents  and 
teachers  in  our  schools  will  lend  us 
their  cooperation  and  good  will  as 
they  have  done  in  the  past. 

Besides  opening  up  this  new  field 
of  cooperation,  the  Talking  Book 
Education  Project  is  going  to  pro- 
ceed   in    its    work    along    the    three 
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lines  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  paper:  promotion,  production, 
and  research.  A  supplement  to 
"Learning  By  Listening,"  including 
those  books  published  for  the  adult 
readers  which  are  suitable  for  edu- 
cational purposes  and  also  books  es- 
pecially recorded  for  children,  is 
planned  for  publication.  Teachers' 
manuals  for  the  use  of  the  study 
units  and  the  sound-picture  books 
will  be  prepared  and  published  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Printing  House.  The  integration  of 
the  Talking  Book  into  the  curricu- 
lum of  schools  for  the  blind  is  of 
course  the  ultimate  aim.  New  study 
units  and  sound-picture  books  will 
be  recorded  and  more  books  of  chil- 
dren's literature  are  going  to  be 
selected  and  recommended  to  the 
American  Printing  House  for  re- 
cording. The  selection  of  books  from 
children's  literature  has  been  based 
on  the  following  factors :  first, 
recommendations  in  catalogues  of 
books  for  children;  second,  consul- 
tation with  librarians  as  to  the  ap- 
peal and  popularity  of  the  book; 
third,  variety  of  content;  fourth, 
factors  determined  by  the  specific 
needs  of  recorded  presentation.  The 
first  three  points  are  applicable  to 
book  selections  in  general,  and  only 
the  fourth  point  needs  further  expla- 
nation. 

There  are  many  books  in  which 
illustrations  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  story,  particularly  in  books  for 
younger  children.  These,  good  as 
they  may  be,  cannot  be  considered 
suitable  for  our  purpose  because  of 
their  appeal  to  vision.  There  still 
remains  a  great  number  of  books 
for  children  in  which  this  appeal 
to  vision  is  not  manifested  by  indis- 
pensable illustrations,  but  in  which 
the  language  of  the  book  is  depen- 
dent upon  visual  terms  to  such  an 
extent  that  blind  children  would  be 
limited  in  their  understanding  of  the 


story.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
books  that  rely  to  a  lesser  degree 
upon  visualization  and  employ  the 
appeal  to  the  other  senses  with 
great  effectiveness.  Such  books,  of 
course,  are  preferred.  There  is,  fur- 
thermore, a  limitation  with  regard 
to  the  length  of  a  book.  At  the  start, 
it  seemed  advisable  to  record  a 
larger  number  of  smaller  books 
rather  than  to  include  larger  books 
with  less  variety  of  subject  matter. 

This  selection  of  books  has  been 
based  on  the  assumption  that  read- 
ing interests  of  blind  children  are 
as  a  whole  the  same  as  those  of 
seeing  children.  A  study  of  Chil- 
dren's Reading  Interests  has  re- 
cently been  made  by  Robert  L. 
Thorndike,  and  we  are  planning  to 
make  a  similar  study  of  the  reading 
interests  of  our  blind  children  in 
order  to  determine  the  presence  or 
absence    of    significant    differences. 

When  the  comparative  study  of 
Talking  Book  and  braille  reading  is 
finished,  we  will  have  some  indi- 
cation as  to  the  kind  of  material 
that  is  best  suited  for  Talking  Book 
presentation  and  the  kind  best  suit- 
ed for  braille  presentation.  The 
small  number  of  blind  children 
makes  it  impossible  to  set  up  con- 
trolled experiments  with  matched 
groups  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  various  forms  of  Talking 
Book  presentation  in  the  teaching 
of  different  types  of  subject  matter 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
only  practical  way,  it  seems  to  us, 
of  investigating  this  problem  is  to 
distribute  Talking  Book  material 
which  can  be  used  in  instruction 
in  various  subjects,  and  after  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time,  to  inquire  into 
the  extent  to  which  the  teachers 
have  made  use  of  it,  what  results 
the  teachers  have  derived  from  its 
use,  and  what  the  teachers  consider 
to  be  the  value  of  these  methods  of 
presentation. 
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I  am  fully  aware  of  the  many  pos-  ing  Books   recorded  by  the  Library 

sibilities  of  the  Talking  Book  which  of   Congress — have   not   been    solved 

I    have    not    even    touched    in    this  satisfactorily.    But    Rome    was    not 

paper.    I    know    that    certain    diffi-  built    in    one    day,    and    I    have    to 

culties — particularly  that   of   supply-  leave   something  for  future   reports, 

ing  schools  for  the  blind  with  Talk-  I  thank  you. 


SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  LIBRARY  SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

BY  VERNEK  W.  CLAPP 

Administrative  Assistant  to  Librarian,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 


I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you 
on  "Problems  in  Library  Service  for 
the  Blind."  In  the  very  first  place 
I  should  declare  to  you,  in  all  hones- 
ty, that  I  am  not  a  librarian  for  the 
blind,  and  cannot,  therefore,  speak 
authoritatively — and  I  hasten  to 
make  this  declaration  because  I 
have  to  live  in  the  same  town  with 
no  less  than  two  genuine  librarians 
for  the  blind,  and  a  Director  of 
Braille  to  boot.  In  the  second  place, 
I  am  not  sure  to  what  extent  the 
problems  of  library  service  should 
occupy  the  general  sessions  of  this 
Association,  for  which,  as  a  whole, 
library  service  represents  one  of 
the  contributory  services.  Generally 
speaking,  I  should  say,  the  problems 
of  library  service  for  the  blind — like 
library  problems  of  all  kinds — are 
problems  for  which  the  librarians 
themselves  must  find  such  solutions 
as  they  can,  by  invention  and  ex- 
periment, and  trial  and  error, 
and  discussion  amongst  themselves. 
This,  of  course,  they  are  doing. 
Questions  of  book  selection,  of  cata- 
logs, of  methods  for  discovering  in- 
dividual readers,  and  for  meeting 
their  needs  when  discovered;  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  storage  and  cir- 
culation of  library  stock  compos- 
ed of  books  as  bulky  as  are  books 
for  the  blind;  the  special  problems 
created  by  a  medium  of  reading  so 
dependent  upon  other  equipment  and 
at  the  same  time  so  fragile  as  is  the 


talking  book  record — these  are  all 
problems  to  which  appropriate  com- 
mittees both  of  this  Association  and 
also  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation are  addressing  themselves. 
(It  might  be  remarked,  parenthetic- 
ally, that  with  two  such  competent 
professional  organizations  to  sup- 
port them  —  the  organization  of 
workers  with  the  blind  and  the  or- 
ganization of  librarians  —  the  li- 
brarians for  the  blind  should  find 
their  tasks  easy — unless  for  that 
very  reason  they  find  them 
doubled ! ) 

The  recodification  of  the  practice 
of  library  work  with  the  blind  which 
is  now  going  on  in  one  of  these  com- 
mittees is  of  itself  a  useful  instru- 
ment for  bringing  to  light  the  var- 
ious problems  of  the  work,  its  rela- 
tionships with  other  library  work 
and  with  other  work  for  the  blind. 
It  can  be  expected  that  such  a  dis- 
cussion will  tend  toward  an  im- 
provement in  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures, toward  a  more  effective 
training  of  personnel,  and,  in 
general,  toward  the  discovery, 
study,  and  correction  of  the  ob- 
stacles which  prevent  library  work 
for  the  blind  from  completely  attain- 
ing its  objective,  and  of  realizing  its 
purpose. 

Consequently,  it  is  not  the  detail 
of  intramural  problems  in  library 
service  for  the  blind  which  we 
should    discuss    here.    But   I    should 
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like  to  point  out  that  even  these  in- 
tramural problems  demand  more 
attention  from  the  general  Associa- 
tion than  might  at  first  sight  appear 
reasonable.  For  the  whole  basis  of 
library  work  with  the  blind  is  pred- 
icated upon  the  whole  of  work  with 
the  blind  and  must  be  responsive  to 
that  work.  Not  only  its  general  aims 
and  purposes,  but  its  very  proced- 
ures must  bear  a  correspondence 
with  the  varying  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  blind,  as  those  condi- 
tions and  needs  are  shaped  by  the 
methods  of  instruction  and  of  reha- 
bilitation provided  for  them,  by  the 
opportunities  for  activity  made  pos- 
sible or  rendered  impossible  to 
them,  by  the  very  alphabets  adopt- 
ed for  their  use. 

It  is  this  aspect  of  library  work 
with  the  blind  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss not  only  because  it  is  the  as- 
pect from  which  I  have  been  most 
interested  in  the  work,  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  in  this  realm  that 
answers  to  questions  are  most  diffi- 
cult to  obtain — the  realm  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  consumer  of  li- 
brary service  to  the  service  which  is 
intended  to  benefit  him.  In  this  con- 
nection all  workers  with  the  blind 
are  consumers  of  library  service, 
whether  they  read  books-for-the- 
blind  themselves,  or  whether  the 
reading  of  such  books  is  merely  one 
of  a  list  of  activities  upon  which  they 
may  count  for  certain  purposes. 

The  problems  involved  are  not 
acute  ones  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
th"  word.  No  services  will  be  ex- 
tinguished, no  aopropriations  will 
be  irretrievably  lost,  few  persons 
will  lose  a  night's  sleep  if  attention 
is  not  immediately  paid  to  them. 
But  they  are  acute  in  a  more  re- 
stricted but  in  an  even  more  real 
sense — in  the  sense  that  opportuni- 
ties may  be  deferred,  perhaps  lost, 
that  steps  may  be  taken  in  wrong 
directions,      and      that      effort      and 


money  which  might  have  been  more 
may  be  less  usefully  expended. 

There  are  two  reasons  which  give 
a  discussion  of  the  problems  in  this 
realm  a  special  pertinence  now.  One 
is  that  library  work  with  the  blind 
has  only  within  the  very  recent  past 
entered  into  its  maturity — a  matur- 
ity in  which  it  is  at  last  secure  in 
the  possession  of  a  nation-wide  re- 
sponsibility to  discharge,  and  the 
means  for  discharging  it.  The  sec- 
ond reason  is  an  extension  of  the 
first:  means  are  now  available 
in  so  ample  a  measure  in  all 
fields  of  work  with  the  blind  (in 
comparison  with  former  conditions) 
that  we  must  exercise  ourselves  lest 
this  amplitude  deprive  us  of  those 
qualities  of  invention,  ingenuity  and 
economy  which  were  the  results  of 
our  former  necessity  and  poverty. 
We  must  not  mistake  much-having 
for  well-being. 

Libraries  for  the  blind,  just  as  li- 
braries for  the  seeing,  owe  their  ori- 
gins to  the  need  of  the  communities 
in  which  they  are  situated.  You  who 
hear  me  are  aware,  many  of  you 
much  more  keenly  than  I,  of  the 
factors  which  delayed  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries  for  the  blind  until 
late  in  the  19th  century,  and  which 
made  their  service  limited,  incom- 
plete and  parochial  until  well  into 
the  20th.  In  the  first  place  there  was 
the  lack  of  a  common  written  lan- 
guage in  use  among  blind  readers — 
a  factor  which  still  persists  in  spite 
of  the  modus  vivendi  which  has  at 
last  been  achieved.  There  were,  be- 
sides, in  the  beginning  of  these  li- 
braries, few  means  by  which  the 
adult  blind  could  acquire  instruction 
in  the  means  of  written  communica- 
tion which  were  available.  Sources 
of  literature  were  hopelessly  inade- 
quate; and  the  books  themselves — 
we  have  all  seen  them:  tremendous 
volumes  of  Swedenborgian  theology 
and  Cervantes  and  the  works  of  Wil- 
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helm  Hegel,  printed  on  one  side  of 
the  page  and  duplicating  each  other 
in  serried  ranks  of  New  York  Point 
and  Moon  and  English  Braille  and 
American  Braille  and  Line  Letter. 
And  as  if  these  impediments  were 
not  enough,  there  were  the  addi- 
tional problems  of  transportation  for 
the  books  or  for  the  readers  them- 
selves, and  the  forever  unresolved 
problem  of  how  the  library  was  to 
serve  those  readers  who  could  not 
learn  to  read  one  of  the  official 
languages. 

It  has  always  amazed  me  that  the 
very  successes  of  the  early  libraries 
for  the  blind  did  not  completely 
daunt  their  sponsors  and  their  li- 
brarians and  their  readers  alike!  It 
is  a  measure  of  the  hardihood  of  the 
blind — or  perhaps  of  their  loneliness 
— that  their  libraries  persisted  in 
spite  of  all  handicaps  to  continue  as 
libraries  of  books,  and  that  library 
work  in  books  did  not  disappear  (as 
indeed  at  one  time  it  threatened  to 
do)  into  a  system  of  paid  or  volun- 
teer   oral    reading. 

The  contrast  between  origins  and 
present  conditions  we  all  know  well, 
and  it  would  give  me  infinite  pleas- 
ure to  recall  to  your  attention  (I 
don't  say  your  memory,  for  you  all 
remember)  the  names  of  the  leaders 
in  the  work  with  the  blind  who  are 
responsible  for  the  change.  There  is 
now  a  steady  and  ample  source  of 
books  of  convenient  form  and  varied 
content,  readily  accessible  to  any 
reader  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  suitable  for  every  class 
of  reader  but  one — the  deaf-blind 
who  has  not  learned  to  read  by 
touch.  A  librarian  for  the  blind  now 
needs  to  stock  only  four  copies  of 
the  same  book:  a  copy  in  Braille 
Grade  iy2,  another  in  Braille  Grade 
2,  a  third  in  Moon  and  a  fourth  on 
talking  book  records.  Periodical  lit- 
erature exists  in  profusion,  and  in 
all  four  forms — in  such  profusion  in- 


deed that  it  probably  infringes  con- 
siderably upon  the  use  of  books  per 
se.  Special  collections  of  textbooks 
or  of  monographs  in  particular 
fields,  and  the  creation  of  facilities 
for  multiplying  such  collections  for 
the  benefit  of  a  particular  institution 
or  a  particular  individual,  have 
made  private  study,  and  often  high 
individual  accomplishment,  possible 
as  never  before. 

How  has  all  this  been  achieved? 
By  organized  effort,  and  by  taking 
advantage  of  every  resource:  by  re- 
solving, through  joint  effort,  the  ma- 
jor impediments  to  a  universal 
written  language;  by  turning  to  use 
for  the  benefit  of  blind  readers  the 
achievements  of  modern  engineer- 
ing; by  enlisting  the  support  of 
the  Federal,  State  and  municipal 
governments,  of  volunteer  organiza- 
tions and  of  learned  societies. 

In  the  achievement,  many  old 
problems  have  vanished.  But  the 
point  I  wish  to  make  is,  that  the 
very  achievement  creates  problems 
of  its  own;  and  in  the  very  head  and 
front  of  these  is,  what  use  shall  be 
made  of  it?  And  that  is  a  question 
with  which  not  only  the  librarians 
for  the  blind  are  concerned,  but  also 
the  consumers  and  potential  con- 
sumers of  the  service. 

It  is  natural  for  a  librarian  to 
think  of  reading  in  the  first  rank  of 
methods  of  self-instruction,  diver- 
sion, or  (in  cases  of  recent  blind- 
ness) therapeutic  effect.  It  is  natural 
for  other  workers  with  the  blind  to 
consider  reading  only  as  one  among 
a  number  of  means  available  for 
these  purposes.  I  remember  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  this  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  your  Toronto  meeting  sev- 
eral years  ago.  One  of  your  mem- 
bers there  read  a  most  interesting 
and  instructive  paoer  on  the  subject 
of  leisure  activities  and  occupa- 
tional therapy  for  the  blind.  At  the 
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end  of  his  paper  the  speaker  listed 
124  activities  for  the  use  of  leisure 
and  of  therapeutic  value.  Among  the 
activities  suggested  were  political 
science,  palmistry  and — most  amaz- 
ing to  me — photography.  In  this  long 
list  there  was  one  startling  omission 
— reading.  That  the  speaker  did  not 
ignore  the  importance  of  this  source 
of  leisure  and  therapeutic  value  was 
evident  from  his  text,  and  I  suppose 
that  it  was  this  very  recognition  of 
its  importance  which  led  to  its  omis- 
sion from  the  list — the  speaker  took 
it  for  granted. 

The  same  speaker  illustrated  his 
remarks  with  two  very  telling  illus- 
trations— illustrations  of  the  thera- 
peutic and  restorative  effect  of  man- 
ual occupations.  One  was,  if  I  re- 
member, that  of  a  cowboy,  who, 
totally  rejecting  reading  as  a  source 
of  diversion,  had  become  a  pro- 
ficient horse  trainer,  even  in  blind- 
ness. The  other  was  of  a  blinded 
miner  who,  when  last  reported,  had 
practically  eviscerated  the  moun- 
tain behind  his  dwelling,  had  re- 
moved ton  upon  ton  of  debris  un- 
aided and  had  timbered  and 
propped  every  gallery  in  orthodox 
manner  himself. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
continuous  reading  is  a  maddening 
occupation — and  I  do  not  at  all  wish 
to  seem  to  be  recommending  the  use 
of  books  as  the  sole  or  even  a  chief 
solace  of  blindness.  The  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  this:  that  in  books  there 
is  guidance  to  every  known  occuDa- 
tion  of  man,  from  horse  training 
and  mining  to  palmistry  and  photog- 
raphy. In  their  efforts  to  suggest 
means  for  diversion,  occupational 
therapy,  economic  independence, 
and  social  adiustment,  workers  with 
the  blind  might,  I  believe,  make 
more  use  of  the  directive  and  sug- 
gestive possibilities  of  reading.  But 
there  now  exist  two  impediments  to 
such  usefulness:   the  lack  of  a   suit- 


able  literature,    and   the   difficulties 
of  communication. 

The  first  of  these  impediments  is 
a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty  to 
overcome.  The  sources  of  literature 
for  the  blind — the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
several  presses — are  not  only  amen- 
able to,  but  are  actually  anxious  for 
suggestions  for  rendering  their 
product  more  useful.  Hitherto,  as 
you  are  perhaps  only  too  well 
aware,  their  product  has  been  a 
simulacum  or  facsimile  of  the 
literature  available  for  the  sighted, 
and  it  has  been  directed  to  the  prin- 
cipal ends  of  instruction  and  diver- 
sion. Very  little  of  it  has  shown  evi- 
dence of  planning  from  the  point  of 
view  of  adaptation  to  the  particular 
needs  and  problems  of  the  blind,  es- 
pecially as  concerns  their  adjust- 
ment to  their  environment  or  their 
search  for  useful  occupation  or 
economic  independence. 

I  may  be  wrong  in  this,  but  I  feel 
that  there  is  here  an  opportunity  not 
seized.  One  of  the  State  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Blind  complains,  for 
example,  that  it  is  no  kindness  to 
young  musicians,  lawyers,  etc.  to 
send  them  out  into  the  world  less 
well  trained  than  the  sighted  with 
whom  they  will  compete.  They  must 
be  better  trained,  if  possible— and 
adequate  supplies  of  literature  will 
assist.  Again,  I  note  that  the  move- 
ment for  vocational  guidance  of  the 
adult  blind  is  at  last  beginning  to 
receive  the  formal  consideration 
which  it  deserves.  Here  again,  I  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  important 
factors  is  a  readily  accessible  and 
adequately  prepared  (i.e.,  a  special- 
ly prepared)  literature.  If  I  were  to 
become  blind  I  think  I  should  wish 
to  investigate  the  comparative 
merits  of  operating  a  hunter's  lodge 
in  the  Colorado  mountains,  a 
self  -  sustaining  corn-hog-and-pump- 
kin   farm    in    the    Carolina    hills,    a 
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lighthouse  on  the  Maine  Coast,  or 
of  being  Mr.  Irwin's  Washington 
correspondent — and,  being  of  a 
bookish  turn  I  should  want  to  read 
up  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
these  methods  of  making  a  liveli- 
hood rather  than  to  wait  for  a  wel- 
fare agency  to  make  a  decision  for 
me.  But  should  I  be  able  to  find  the 
literature? 

These  suggestions  may  seem 
rather  obvious,  and  are  not  intended 
otherwise.  My  suggestion,  therefore 
is  simply  this:  that  the  librarians 
for  the  blind  and  the  producers  of 
books  for  the  blind  will  probably 
have  to  take  the  initiative  in  this 
matter,  and  if  the  stocks  of  books 
which  they  are  now  peddling  do  not 
capture  the  market,  or  discharge 
the  responsibilities  which  a  litera- 
ture for  the  blind  should  do,  then 
they  must  see  that  their  stocks  are 
repleted,  that  a  literature  is  created 
if  need  be,  so  that  those  responsi- 
bilities  may  be  discharged. 

Librarians  for  the  blind  are  wont 
to  amuse  their  leisure  hours  and 
each  other  by  listing  preferences  in 
literature  among  their  blind  read- 
ers, and  they  almost  invariably  suc- 
ceed in  proving — no  doubt  to  every- 
one's surprise  that  there  is  a  large 
public  for  Zane  Grey  and  Temple 
Bailey,  and  a  very  small  public  in- 
deed for  Einstein  and  Thucydides. 
I  am  not  here  to  urge  a  reduction 
in  Zane  Grey,  nor  an  increase  in 
Thucydides;  each  will  take  care  of 
himself.  I  am  here  to  urge  the 
claims  of  a  literature  that  is  rarely 
mentioned  for  the  reason  that  those 
who  would  make  use  of  it  don't 
think  of  it — propaedeutic  literature 
which  would  be  read  not  for  itself 
but  as  an  aid  to  action,  rehabilita- 
tion, adjustment,  knowledge,  or 
merely  to  satisfy  curiousity.  Such  a 
literature  won't  be  discovered  by 
committees  made  up  of  librarians 
and    scholars    and    literary    person- 


ages, and  those  who  already  use  the 
libraries.  To  discover  it  one  will 
have  to  go  to  those  who  do  not  use 
the  libraries  for  the  reason  that  this 
literature   doesn't  exist  there. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  purpose 
of  the  m^anual  employment  of  the 
blind  and  monetary  compensation 
therefor  is  chiefly  useful  in  awaken- 
ing abilities  which  have  been 
stunned  through  blindness.  I  feel 
sure  that,  quite  apart  from  their 
sedative  effect,  books  can  be  a  po- 
tent engine  to  the  same  end.  I  re- 
commend to  one  of  our  librarians  the 
study,  not  of  what  her  readers  read, 
but  of  what  those  who  don't  read 
don't  read  but  might  read — and  why. 
We  might  find  some  interesting  sug- 
gestions from  the  study.  I  am  myself 
one  who  derives  more  solid  satisfac- 
tion from  manual  employment  than 
from  reading,  and  can  perfectly 
well  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
blind  cowboy  who  wanted  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  braille  pimples. 
But  even  for  a  blind  cowboy  I  should 
suppose  there  would  come  an  eve- 
ning when  poker  and  the  radio,  and 
conversation  and  palmistry  might 
fail — what  does  he  do  then?  I  want 
to  see  a  report  on  the  leisure  of  the 
blind  which  will  say  why  reading  is 
so  much  less  a  leisure  occupation 
with  them  than  with  the  sighted. 

I  suspect  that  such  a  report  will 
of  necessity  touch  upon  the  second 
imtjediment  I  spoke  of  just  now — the 
difficulty  of  communication.  For 
though  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  past  25  years,  a  state 
of  perfection  has  by  no  means  been 
achieved,  and  library  work  is  the 
chief  sufferer  by  this  lack  of  per- 
fection. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  home 
teacher  is  to  interest  her  charge  in 
acquiring  a  new  means  of  written 
communication  in  place  of  the  old 
one    which   has    been    lost,    and    the 
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means  taught  will  vary  somewhat  in 
accordance  with  geography,  and 
somewhat  in  accordance  with  age 
and  aptitude.  There  is  only  one 
means  which  is  suitable  for  all  ages 
and  for  all  aptitudes  and  which  at 
the  same  time  requires  practically 
no  training  to  use,  and  although  un- 
fortunately it  is  only  a  one-way 
method  of  communication,  yet  that 
is  enough  for  the  purpose  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking.  That  means 
is  the  talking  book.  We  have  just 
heard  Dr.  Lowenfeld  describe  the 
results  of  the  use  of  the  talking  book 
as  a  medium  of  education  in  the 
schools;  I  recommend  it  be  given  a 
hearing  also  in  the  reeducation  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  adult.  I  don't 
doubt  that  much  literature  lies 
available  for  the  purpose,  but,  if  it 
needs  to  be  created,  let's  create  it. 
But  in  formulating  such  a  program 
the  producing  agencies  need  again 
the  assurance  and  the  active  coop- 
eration of  those  whose  work  it  is  in- 
tended to  assist. 

One  word  more  needs  to  be  said 
about  means  of  communication  as  a 
problem  of  library  work:  So  long  as 
literature  was  scarce  and  costly 
there  burnt  high  a  crusading  spirit 
in  favor  of  a  uniform  type.  Now  that 
literature  is  readily  available  the 
crusade  is  extinct.  But  the  end  of 
the  crusade  has  proved  not  a  gram- 
marian's but  a  librarian's  funeral. 
As  I  pointed  out  previously,  the  li- 
brarian has  been  able  to  throw 
away  her  New  York  Point  and 
American  Braille,  but  she  still  needs 
to  keep  in  stock  copies  of  a  book  in 
four  separate  and  bulky  media  in 
order  to  meet  all  her  reader's 
needs.  She  has  not  objected  yet,  but 
I  perceive  indications  that  as  her 
storage  costs  increase  even  higher 
than  they  are  now  she  will  not  only 
object  violently  but  will  actually  be 
compelled  to  reduce  radically  the 
number    of    copies    stocked.    Mean- 


time, the  point  of  view  of  the  dis- 
tributing agencies  may  be  guessed; 
they  too  are  paying  dearly  for  the 
quadruplication.  And  the  blind 
themselves  suffer  directly  since  the 
multiplication  restricts  the  product 
which  is  intended  for  their  use. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  li- 
brarian, attempting  to  economize  on 
the  size  of  stock  —  if  not  this  year, 
then  next,  or  ten  years  from  now 
—  it  is  desirable  that  the  means  of 
communication  employed  be  univer- 
sally acceptable.  The  nearest  pres- 
ent approach  is  the  talking  book, 
and  to  it  there  are  four  objections: 

a.  It  is  not  employable  by  those 
who  are  hard  of  hearing. 

b.  It  is  not  suitable  for  precise 
study  or  reference. 

c.  It  requires  an  elaborate,  deli- 
cate and  expensive  ancillary 
equipment. 

d.  It  is  a  one-way  method;  the 
user  can't  talk  back. 

There  must,  therefore,  be  an  al- 
ternative means,  and  the  best  knol- 
edge  and  experience  we  now  have 
points  to  one  of  the  established  tact- 
ual systems.  For  purposes  of  present 
discussion  I  shall  consider  Standard 
English  Braille  grade  1,  Revised 
Braille  grade  1%,  Standard  English 
Braille  grade  2,  and  Moon  as  four 
separate  systems. 

The  claims  of  Braille  grade  1  need 
not  detain  us  long.  This  grade  will 
serve  for  correspondence  and  pri- 
vate notes  to  those  who  cannot  make 
use  of  a  more  contracted  system, 
and  it  will  affect  the  libraries  only 
so  far  that  they  will  maintain  a 
small  amount  of  instruction  material 
in  it.  No  reader  remains  at  this 
grade  and  remains  a  reader.  The 
objection  to  Moon,  from  the  point 
of  view  which  we  have  taken,  is  that 
it  does  not  provide  a  true  comple- 
ment to  the  talking  book,   it  too  is 
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only  a  one-way  system.  As  long  as 
home  teachers  continue  to  give  in- 
struction in  Moon,  the  libraries  will, 
of  course,  have  to  stock  it,  but  now 
that  the  talking  book  has  been  de- 
veloped I  wonder  if  the  raison  d'etre 
for  Moon  has  not  vanished.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  there  is  a  group  of  elderly 
hard-of-hearing  blind  for  whom 
neither  Braille  nor  the  talking  book 
provide  adequate  means  of  commu- 
nication, and  that,  in  consequence 
the  use  of  Moon  should  spread  to 
other  than  the  few  states  where  it 
is  in  general  use  now.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  which  should  be  very 
easy  of  determination. 

And  thus  we  come  to  the  vexed 
question  of  Braille  grades  IV2  and  2. 
Two  years  ago,  at  Los  Angeles,  I 
succeeded  in  raising  some  troubling 
questions  in  this  connection,  and  re- 
ceived equally  troubling  answers.  I 
had  not  expected  an  answer,  nor 
even  action  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  given  (a  resolution  urging  the 
printing  of  more  books  in  grade  11/2) 
but,  simply,  a  little  study  of  the 
question.  I  am  now  repeating  the 
request. 

In  1934  Harry  Best  (Blindness  and 
the  Blind  in  the  United  States,  Mac- 
millan,  1934,  p.  416),  speaking  of  the 
adoption  of  Standard  English  Braille 
by  the  Uniform  Type  Committees 
in  1932,  said: 

"These  steps  may  be  regarded  as 
the  practical  determination  of  the 
matter  of  raised  print  in  the  United 
States  as  the  definite  committing 
of  the  country  to  the  new  order. 
Whatever  further  minor  adjustments 
may  be  found  necessary,  the  quest 
of  the  blind  for  a  serviceable  and 
for  a  uniform  type,  as  far  as  we 
can   see,    comes   now  to   an   end." 

And   further : 

"To  the  new  system  there  is  to  be 
gradual  conversion  of  American 
point  print." 

Not  so,  however.  Nearly  ten  years 


later  a  very  large  proportion  of  all 
readers  still  adhere  to  the  old  sys- 
tem; the  old  system  still  flourishes 
in  books,  magazines  and  home  in- 
struction; the  A.  A.  W.  B.  and  the 
A.  A.  I.  B.  have  never  really  given 
their  stamp  of  approval  or  adoption 
to  the  new  system  as  reported  by 
their  committees;  many  leaders  in 
Braille  publicly  express  their  supe- 
rior facility  in  the  old  system;  the 
greatest  volunteer  source  of  books 
(which  almost  by  itself  maintained 
the  flow  of  literature  during  the 
'20's)  still  adheres  largely  to  the  old 
system. 

I  know  well  that  by  many  I  will 
not  be  thanked  for  raising  this  ques- 
tion. But  it  could  hardly  be  omitted 
in  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
libraries.  On  the  other  hand  I  am  not 
going  to  make  a  guess  as  to  the 
answer  to  the  problem ;  I  know,  how- 
ever, that  to  urge  printing  more 
books  in  any  one  grade  is  not  a 
solution. 

The  Associations  may  see  fit  to 
determine  that  the  question  was  set- 
tled in  1932,  and  is  being  kept  alive 
only  by  the  stupidity  of  the  produc- 
ing agencies.  That  would  be  one  way 
of  settling  the  question.  But  if  the 
Associations  have  any  doubts  about 
the  matter,  then  I  think  they  should 
carefully    examine    all    its    aspects. 

1  have  only  3  observations  to  offer: 

1.  The  first  is,  that  almost  one 
third  of  the  readers  of  Braille  in  our 
libraries  use  grade  IVz  only  and  can- 
not make  use  of  grade  2. 

This  is  a  matter  of  fact.  The  ques- 
tion needs  to  be  settled:  Would  these 
readers  turn  to  grade  2  if  the  sources 
of  grade  iy2  dried  up,  or  would  they 
discontinue  reading? 

2.  The  second  is,  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  variance  between  the  require- 
ments of  the  schools  and  the  re- 
quirements of  adult  readers. 

You    can    teach   youngsters    grade 

2  from  (let  us  say)  the  6th  grade  on, 
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when  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
occupation  —  study —  they  get  much 
practice  in  reading.  But  it  is  admit- 
ted that  the  huge  majority  of  the 
blind  become  so  in  middle  or  past 
middle  life,  when  they  get  less  of 
such  practice.  The  question  to  be 
settled  here  is:  To  what  extent  does 
the  adoption  of  the  more  highly  con- 
tracted grade  exclude  its  use  from 
the  casual  reader  who  does  not  get 
much  practice.  Is  it  true  that  our 
blind  cowboy,  unless  he  reads  such 
a  grade  every  night,  ceases  to  read 
with  pleasure,  and  so  desists  from 
reading  altogether,  whereas  a  sim- 
pler system  might  have  held  him? 
And  if  this  is  true,  is  it  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tem? 

3.  Ti-.e  acceptance  of  Standard 
English  Braille  grade  2  on  the  part 
of  the  joint  uniform  type  committees 
in  1932  was  motivated  largely  by  the 
fact  that  English  Braille  had  been, 
for  a  long  time  previous,  established 
in  a  large  part  of  the  English  speak- 
ing world.  It  should  be  possible,  in 
consequence,  to  answer  a  number  of 
the  questions  proposed  above  from 
English  experience,  especially  as  the 
issue  has  not  been  confused  there 
by  the  grade  11/2  question.  All  my 
attempts  to  secure  data  which 
would  reflect  the  situation  have,  how- 
ever  been   fruitless. 

To  sum  up:  Library  economy  de- 
mands that  the  three  tactual  sys- 
tems be  reduced  to  one.  Readers 
would  also  derive  certain  advantages 
if  this  could  be  done.  The  problem 
can  be  reduced  to  its  elements  and 
solved  on  a  factual  basis.  But  the 
study  and  the  solution  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  general  Associations 
—  not  by  the  Librarians  or  other 
particular  groups  interested.  I  com- 
mend such  a  course  of  action  to  you. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating,  and  if  I  have  indicated  a 
belief    that    library    work    with    the 


blind  is  not,  for  various  reasons,  ful- 
filling the  role  for  which  it  has  the 
potentialities,  I  offer  the  following 
as  at  least  one  indication.  During 
1940  27  principal  libraries  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  having  a 
book  stock  of  590,083  volumes  and 
containers,  had  a  circulation  of  871,- 
903  volumes  and  containers,  repre- 
senting a  stock  turn-over  of  less  than 
once  and  a  half.  The  average  stock 
turnover  for  public  libraries  of  ink 
print  books  serving  populations  of 
equal  magnitude  is  more  than  four 
times,  and  in  individual  instances 
goes  up  to  over  eight  times  per  an- 
num. Again,  during  1940  there  were 
28,913  readers  registered  in  these  li- 
braries —  perhaps  36  percent  of  the 
blind  population  below  the  age  of  70. 
The  average  registration  in  public 
libraries  serving  population  groups 
of  comparable  size  runs  as  high  as 
48  percent  of  the  population  of  all 
ages. 

I  have  alluded  to  a  paper  read  by 
one  of  your  members  at  Toronto.  I 
find  in  a  recent  paper  by  the  same 
gentlemen  (Outlook  for  the  Blind  34:- 
126,  Oct.,  1940)  a  statement  with 
which  I  am  fully  in  accord  and  which 
I  should  like  to  quote  in  the  present 
connection.  He  says,  "I  have  long 
been  an  advocate  of  higher  stand- 
ards in  work  for  the  blind.  Outstand- 
ing cases  of  achievement  among 
those  who  do  not  see  teach  us  that 
blindness  itself  is  not  the  paramount 
handicap.  We  are  often  told  that  the 
lack  of  opportunity  is  the  greatest 
hurdle  for  the  blind.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  doors  are  closed  to 
them,  but  all  these  doors  are  not 
locked  and  barred.  I  am  becoming 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
reason  why  so  many  fail  to  unfasten 
the  doors  and  enter  in  is  because 
there  is  something  remiss  in  the  one 
knocking   at  the   door." 

I  too  am  convinced  that  the  re- 
sources   exist    by    which    more    and 
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more  may  unfasten  the  doors  and  resources;  the  talents  have  been 
enter  in.  It  is  not  only  our  duty  then,  committed  into  our  keeping  —  not 
but  our  wisdom  to  make  use  of  these     to  be  buried  in  the  earth. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

ROBERT  B.  IRWIN 

Executive  Director 


The  work  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  like  the  work 
of  other  national  agencies  which  are 
rendering  continuing  services,  con- 
sists of  a  large  number  of  activities 
which  are  being  carried  forward  si- 
multaneously. In  looking  over  the 
past  year's  accomplishments  one 
realizes  that  they  include  several 
projects  which  have  just  begun,  sev- 
eral others  which  have  been  con- 
tinued but  not  yet  brought  to  any 
definite  consummation,  and  a  few 
others  which  have  been  completed. 
For  example,  in  the  legislative  field 
much  work  may  have  been  done  to 
arouse  public  interest  in  a  particu- 
lar State  but  until  this  has  resulted 
in  actual  provisions  for  the  blind  of 
that  State  little  can  be  said  about  it. 

Field  Service — We  are  glad  to  re- 
port that  the  Foundation's  efforts  to 
obtain  a  comprehensive  provision 
for  services  to  the  adult  blind  of 
Maine  have  at  last  been  brought  to 
fruition,  and  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare  has  actually 
been  vested  with  authority  and 
funds  with  which  to  carry  forward 
such  services. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  word 
has  been  received  from  Florida  t^at 
a  division  of  services  for  the  blind 
in  the  State  Welfare  Department,  for 
which  the  Foundation  has  worked 
for  several  years,  has  now  been  cre- 
ated, and  something  like  an  ade- 
quate appropriation  provided  for 
carrying  on  services  to  the  blind  of 
that  State. 

*  Blind 


Many  years  ago  the  Foundation 
was  in  large  measure  responsible 
for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  in  Texas. 
This  Commission  has  been  handi- 
capped for  lack  of  adequate  funds 
since  its  creation.  We  are  glad  to  an- 
nounce that  due  in  part  at  least  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Foundation,  Texas 
has  now  increased  its  appropriation 
for  the  next  biennium  from  $25,000 
to  $60,220. 

The  Foundation  was  able  to  be  of 
assistance  to  friends  of  the  blind  in 
New  Mexico  in  securing  a  reason- 
ably adequate  appropriation  for 
general  services  to  the  blind  of  that 
State. 

Helen  Keller,  who  is  Counselor  of 
the  Bureau  of  National  and  Interna- 
tional Relations  of  the  Foundation, 
has  during  the  past  few  months  ad- 
dressed the  legislatures  of  Utah, 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Florida,  in 
behalf  of  legislation  beneficial  to  the 
blind  of  those  States. 

Staff  members  of  the  Foundation 
are  constantly  called  upon  for  con- 
sultation service  by  state  depart- 
ments for  the  blind,  state  schools  for 
the  blind,  and  privately-supported 
organizations  for  the  blind.  This  con- 
sultation work  ranges  from  brief 
conferences  of  a  few  hours  with  the 
executive  concerned  to  surveys  re- 
quiring studies  extending  over  a  pe- 
riod of  a  month  or  two.  These  sur- 
veys seldom  result  in  immediate 
radical  changes  but  they  almost  in- 
variably set  in  motion  a  series  of 
developments     requiring     years     to 
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consummate,  which  bring  about 
great  benefit  to  the  sightless  people 
of  the  community  or  the  State.  For 
example,  a  survey  in  Michigan 
made  at  the  request  of  former  Gov- 
ernor Murphy  has  only  during  the 
past  year  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  department  for  the 
blind,  which  is  taking  on  a  well- 
rounded  program.  The  City  of  De- 
troit has  recently  made  a  self-sur- 
vey of  its  services  to  the  blind,  call 
ing  upon  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  from  time  to  time  to 
send  a  staff  member  to  Detroit  to 
aid  in  interpreting  findings  and  in 
mapping  out  plans  for  meeting  f  c 
needs  of  the  blind  of  that  city. 

A  survey  made  in  Minneapolis  last 
year  has  resulted  this  year  in  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  Minnea- 
polis Society  for  the  Blind.  Last 
year's  survey  of  work  for  the  blind 
in  Chicago  is  only  now  beginning  to 
bear  fruit  though  we  are  certain 
that  the  program  recommended  by 
the  Chicago  survey,  which  we  are 
sure  the  generous  people  of  that 
community  will  find  ways  of  putting 
into  operation,  will  not  be  too  long 
delayed.  Consultation  service,  which 
has  already  resulted  in  substantial 
advancement  in  work  for  the  blind, 
has  been  rendered  in  Dallas,  Hous- 
ton, San  Antonio,  Miami,  and 
Tampa. 

During  the  past  year  the  Louisi- 
ana Commission  for  the  Blind  was 
converted  from  an  independent 
state  unit  to  a  division  in  the  wel- 
fare department.  The  Welfare  Di- 
rector immediately  called  upon  us 
to  map  out  a  reorganization  of  the 
state  activities  for  the  blind,  which 
is  now  in  process  of  being  installed. 

Surveys  of  Residential  Schools  — 
Cooperation  with  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  in  improving  their  plants  and 
courses  of  study  has  become  an  im- 
portant   service   of   the    Foundation. 


During  the  past  year  extensive  sur- 
veys were  made  of  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia School  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind. 
Additional  requests  for  surveys  have 
been  received  from  the  superintend- 
ents of  several  other  schools  for  the 
blind,  and  plans  are  being  made  to 
use  objective  tests  in  further  studies 
of  this   sort. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind — 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
was  organized  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Federal  government  in 
allocating  government  orders  and  to 
help  the  workshops  for  the  blind  in 
handling  satisfactorily  the  govern- 
ment orders  and  in  other  ways  in- 
crease their  effectiveness  in  serving 
the  blind  people  of  their  respective 
communities.  Government  orders 
allocated  during  the  past  year  now 
constitute  about  one  fourth  of  the 
business  of  the  sheltered  workshops 
participating.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  enlarge  the  number  of  shops  re- 
ceiving this  government  business. 
During  the  past  year  the  number 
has  grown  from  44  shops  in  26  states 
to  53  shops  in  28  states.  As  the  ag- 
gregate of  government  orders  has 
increased,  every  effort  is  made  to 
increase  the  business  of  these  shops 
with  private  customers  so  that  they 
will  not  become  unduly  dependent 
upon  government  patronage.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  in  passing  that  the 
sheltered  workshops  for  the  blind 
are  gaining  greater  efficiency  in 
quantity  production  so  that  individu- 
al wages  of  blind  workmen  have 
continually  increased  without  asking 
the  government  to  pay  more  than  a 
fair  market  price  for  the  commodi- 
ties supplied. 

Talking  Books — During  the  past 
year  the  Foundation  has  continued 
to  cooperate  with  the  Library  of 
Congress   by   supplying    at   cost   ap- 
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proximately  71  titles  in  1,066  rec- 
ords, which  have  been  circulated  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  through  the 
27  depositories  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  Talking  Books  are  reach- 
ing an  increasingly  large  number  of 
readers.  Though  the  number  of  titles 
available  is  only  approximately  500 
as  compared  with  upwards  of  5,000 
in  braille,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  circulation  of  such  Talking 
Books  in  several  of  the  regional  li- 
braries has  passed  that  of  braille. 
Thousands  of  blind  persons  are  now 
habitual  readers  who  had  formerly 
abandoned  hope  of  ever  doing  any 
independent  reading  again. 

Our  exploration  of  the  possibility 
of  the  Talking  Book  as  an  education- 
al medium  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind,  which  was  made  possible 
through  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  has  disclosed  the  fact 
that  Talking  Books  can  be  made  an 
important  factor  in  the  education  of 
blind  children.  This  form  of  reading 
has  proved  very  profitable  to  blind 
pupils  by  enabling  them  to  cover  two 
or  three  times  as  much  reading  mat- 
ter in  a  given  length  of  time  as  is 
possible  in  braille.  The  purpose  of 
this  study  is  to  determine  just  how 
braille  books  and  Talking  Books 
may  be  made  to  most  satisfactorily 
supplement  each  other  in  school  use. 

Dramatics  Project — We  have  been 
long  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  dramatics  training  in  the  schools 
for  the  blind  as  a  means  of  giving 
young  blind  people  poise  and  self- 
confidence.  As  few  schools  for  the 
blind  can  afford  to  employ  a  full- 
time  dramatics  coach,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  dramatics  would  not  take 
the  place  it  should  in  the  course  of 
study  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  un- 
til each  school  had  on  its  faculty  a 
trained  teacher  who  could  devote 
part  of  his  or  her  time  to  teaching 
dramatics.  Accordingly  the  Presi- 
dent of  the   Foundation  offered  last 


summer  at  Rest  Haven  in  Monroe, 
N.  Y.  a  six  weeks'  course  for  the 
training  of  15  selected  teachers  from 
the  various  schools  for  the  blind. 
This  had  two  objectives — 1.  To  give 
the  necessary  training  to  a  few  of 
the  teachers;  and  2.  To  serve  as  a 
demonstration  of  what  could  be  ac- 
complished by  both  pupils  and 
teachers  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
The  officials  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  were  so  impressed  with 
the  success  of  this  summer  school 
course  that  a  grant  was  made  to  the 
Foundation  to  conduct  a  dramatics 
training  course  in  the  schools  for 
the  blind  over  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
it  is  hoped  that  every  school  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  will  have 
a  faculty  member  who  will  assume 
responsibility  for  the  dramatics 
training  of  the  pupils  in  his  school. 
During  the  past  year  three  outstand- 
ing professional  coaches  have  been 
at  work  in  a  total  of  11  schools  for 
the  blind.  The  results  of  their  work 
have  been  acclaimed  with  enthusi- 
asm by  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers in  these  schools. 

Scholarships  —  During  the  past 
year  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  has  granted  scholarships 
to  18  promising  young  blind  people 
for  vocational  and  professional 
training.  It  is  gratifying  to  report 
that  most  of  our  former  scholarship 
students  are  holding  satisfactory 
positions  in  the  fields  of  teaching, 
social  work,  osteopathy,  etc. 

Publications — The  regular  periodi- 
cals of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and 
special  publications  have  also  been 
issued  —  "Teachers  of  the  Blind: 
Their  Salaries  and  Status";  "Books 
About  the  Bhnd";  "What  of  the 
Blind,  Vol.  H";  and  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  "Directory  of  Activities  for 
the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada." 
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(Read  by  H.  L.  Stanton,  Research  Agent) 


This  is  the  first  opportunity  afford- 
ed me  of  addressing  your  Associa- 
tion or  of  participating  in  one  of  its 
meetings.  I  am  deeply  appreciative 
of  the  courtesy  you  have  extended 
me,  and  I  value  most  highly  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  with  this  group 
a  subject  in  which  I  know  that  all  of 
you  have  a  paramount  interest.  I 
feel,  however,  that  there  are  others 
far  better  qualified  on  the  basis  of 
experience  than  am  I  to  treat  this 
timely  and  important  topic. 

In  order  to  develop  a  background 
for  what  I  have  to  say  this  evening, 
I  should  like  to  analyze  for  you  the 
basic  structure  of  the  cooperative 
program  of  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation of  the  disabled  in  the  United 
States.  This  National  service  stems 
from  the  Federal  Rehabilitation  Act 
and  its  concomitant  State  laws.  The 
Act  became  effective  on  June  2, 
1920.  It  was  extended  periodically 
until  1935  when  a  section  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  provided  for  ex- 
pansion and  permanence  of  opera- 
tion of  the  rehabilitation  program. 
This  Act  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion annually  of  a  sum  of  $3,500,000 
as  grants  in  aid  to  the  States,  ap- 
portioned to  them  on  the  basis  of 
population.  These  grants  must  be 
matched  by  expenditures  from  State 
funds. 

Under  the  Act  the  cooperative 
States  submit  for  approval  by  the 
Office  of  Education  plans  for  carry- 
ing on  their  work.  These  plans  are 
contractual  agreements  with  the 
Federal  Government  whereby  a 
State  undertakes  to  administer  in  its 
own  jurisdiction  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Act.  Under  these  plans 
the  States  organize  staffs  of  profes- 


sional and  clerical  personnel  to  car- 
ry on  the  work  of  vocationally  re- 
habilitating the  physically  disabled. 
They  do  not  establish  schools,  shops, 
or  institutions,  but  they  maintain 
case  work  programs  for  persons 
ehgible  and  feasible  of  rehabilitation 
service. 

All  48  States,  the  Territories  of  Ha- 
waii and  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  engaged  in  the 
work.  These  programs  now  employ 
about  400  professional  workers.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1941,  just  closed, 
15,000  persons  were  rehabilitated 
and  3,000  additional  persons  were 
closed  as  served  but  not  rehabilitat- 
ed. At  the  present  time  30,000  per- 
sons are  on  the  live  rolls  of  the 
States,  receiving  some  type  of  re- 
habilitation  service. 

State  rehabilitation  departments 
render  or  provide  many  services  re- 
quired by  a  physically  handicapped 
person  in  achieving  satisfactory  oc- 
cupational adjustment.  Every  client 
accepted  for  service  receives  voca- 
tional guidance  after  all  factors  in- 
volved in  his  case  have  been  fully 
analyzed.  The  extent  of  need  for 
guidance  varies  with  each  applicant 
for  service  but  all  factors,  such  as 
mental  and  educational  level,  physi- 
cal capacity,  aptitudes  and  skills, 
personal  adjustment,  and  work 
habits,  are  carefully  investigated. 
By  combining  these  data  with  his 
knowledge  of  occupations  and  labor 
market  conditions,  the  rehabilitation 
agent  is  in  a  position  to  advise  his 
chent  regarding  the  type  of  training 
or  employment  best  suited  to  his 
particular  case. 

Many  cases  must  be  given  physi- 
cal    restoration     before     they     are 
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trained  in  occupational  skills.  A  re- 
habilitation adage  cautions  "never 
to  train  around  a  disability  that  can 
be  removed."  Thus  rehabilitation 
agents  secure  artificial  appliances 
for  applicants  with  amputated  mem- 
bers, surgery  and  hospitalization  for 
those  with  remediable  orthopedic 
impairments,  hearing  aids  and  lip 
reading  for  hard  of  hearing  appli- 
cants, speech  correction  for  those 
defective  in  speech,  and  occupation- 
al therapy  for  injured  workers 
whose  members  may  be  restored 
more  nearly  to  normal  capacity  if 
occupational  neurosis  and  loss  of 
function  through  disease  can  be 
avoided  thereby. 

The  basic  service  in  preparing  cli- 
ents for  employment  is  vocational 
training.  Three  -  fourths  of  all  re- 
habilitated cases  receive  some  type 
of  training.  Objectives  and  methods 
vary  widely.  Objectives  range  from 
professional  or  highly  technical  oc- 
cupations to  semi-skilled  jobs.  Such 
training  is  given  in  public  or  private 
schools,  on  the  job,  or  through  tu- 
torial and  correspondence  school  in- 
struction. Under  this  method  of 
treatment  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  rehabilitation  objectives  of  the 
disabled  range  through  the  levels  of 
professional  and  highly  technical  oc- 
cupations such  as  engineer,  chemist, 
teacher,  lawyer,  or  doctor;  commer- 
cial occupations  such  as  secretarial, 
accounting,  statistical,  filing,  and  of- 
fice practice;  trade  occupations  of 
all  kinds  requiring  various  skills; 
technical  jobs  such  as  lens  grind- 
ing, laboratory  technician,  metal 
workers  and  the  like;  and  service 
occupations  such  as  barbering, 
beauty  culture,  and  many  others. 

Training  is  often  implemented  by 
the  provision  of  living  maintenance, 
trainee  supplies,  or  transportation  to 
and  from  the  place  of  training. 
Authorization  of  maintenance  is 
based  on  the  client's  financial  needs, 


but  the  maintenance  period  is  limit- 
ed in  most  States  to  not  more  than 
30  weeks  except  in  special  cases. 

Employment  in  a  suitable  occupa- 
tion and  at  a  satisfactory  wage  is  a 
final  test  of  adequate  rehabilitation 
service.  Some  clients  are  able  after 
completion  of  training  to  find  their 
own  jobs  without  assistance,  others 
are  placed  in  employment  through 
intercession  of  the  training  or  other 
agency,  or  by  the  rehabilitation 
agent  himself.  The  rehabilitation 
agent  is,  however,  required  to  super- 
vise the  client's  job-finding  cam- 
paign and,  if  necessary,  to  make  di- 
rect calls  on  employers  in  order  to 
find  suitable  employment  for  his  cli- 
ents. In  some  instances  the  place- 
ment service  provided  by  the  reha- 
bilitation agent  may  be  in  the  nature 
of  job  adjustment.  For  example,  a 
disabled  person  may  be  employed, 
but  at  a  job  that  is  unsatisfactory  in 
view  of  his  physical  limitations.  In 
such  cases  the  rehabilitation  agent 
can  advantageously  demonstrate  to 
the  employer  that  the  client  may  be 
moved  to  another  job  in  the  plant 
better  suited  to  his  capacity.  In 
some  instances  the  best  type  of  re- 
habilitation adjustment  is  to  assist 
the  client  in  establishing  his  own 
small  business.  Such  businesses  are 
illustrated  in  barbering,  watch  re- 
pair, shoe  repair,  radio  service,  and 
the  like. 

In  addition  to  these  rather  tangi- 
ble services,  there  is  rendered 
throughout  the  rehabilitation  proc- 
ess an  important,  though  intangible, 
service  called  "supervision."  Serv- 
ices in  this  classification  include  (1) 
liaison  between  the  client  and  other 
agencies  interested  in  his  case  or 
in  a  position  to  assist  him  and  (2) 
those  services  which  take  the  form 
of  personal  counsel.  Illustrative  of 
the  first  group  are  investigation  of 
a  request  for  lump  sum  settlement 
of  a   compensation  award,   or  other 
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service  to  assist  a  client  in  realizing 
workmen's  compensation  benefits; 
interceding  for  a  client  to  obtain 
certain  privileges  under  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Act;  assisting  a  needy 
client  to  obtain  welfare  services  such 
as  medical  attention,  employment  on 
W.P.A.  projects,  or  financial  bene- 
fits under  such  programs  as  aid  to 
needy,  blind  or  aid  to  dependent 
children.  These  services,  while  dis- 
tinct from  vocational  counseling,  are 
most  important  in  that  they  involve 
personal  counseling.  For  example, 
an  individual  may  be  unemployable 
until  his  morale  is  strengthened,  or 
suitable  work  habits  established,  or 
a  spirit  of  co-operativeness  or  a  will 
to  succeed  have  been  developed.  In 
difficult  cases  the  rehabilitation 
agent  obtains  the  services  of  a  psy- 
chiatrist, but  in  most  instances  re- 
sults can  be  accomplished  by  fre- 
quent contacts,  sympathetic  under- 
standing, and  willingness  to  be  of 
service. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Federal 
Rehabilitation  Act,  the  blind  in  prac- 
tically all  of  the  States  are  eligible 
for  service.  However,  in  view  of  the 
prior  establishment  in  many  States 
of  commissions  for  the  blind,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  of  rehabilita- 
tion departments  to  leave  to  such 
commissions  the  servicing  of  the 
blind  and  those  with  serious  visual 
disability.  As  a  result  of  this  divided 
responsibility,  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  until  comparatively  recently, 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  in  the 
National  program  has  been  only 
slightly  developed.  To  illustrate,  in 
a  recent  fiscal  year  the  total  num- 
ber of  defective  vision  cases  rehabil- 
itated was  only  648.  Of  this  number 
169  were  blind,  but  251  additional 
cases  had  very  serious  defective  vi- 
sion. The  remainder  were  those  who 
had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye.  Al- 
though the  blind  group  were  rehabil- 
itated in  a  variety  of  occupations,  a 


study  of  these  would  show  that  about 
13  per  cent  were  rehabilitated  in 
professional  occupations,  about  3 
per  cent  in  semi-professional  and 
technical  occupations,  about  53  per 
cent  in  trade  occupations  including 
vending  stand  operation,  about  4  per 
cent  in  clerical  occupations,  and  23 
per  cent  in  miscellaneous  occupa- 
tions. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
training  objectives  for  the  blind 
were,  on  the  whole,  limited  to  the 
traditional  occupations  at  which 
blind  persons  have  been  found  to  be 
successful.  Naturally,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  many  of  the  blind  were  re- 
habilitated in  mattress  making, 
broom  and  mop  making,  chair  can- 
ing, and  other  handicrafts. 

It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  in 
making  analysis  of  the  rehabili- 
tation service  for  the  blind  in  this 
country  to  characterize  its  defects 
as   showing  the  following  facts: 

1.  Unsound  guidance  and  planning, 
particularly  of  cases  trained  on 
the  college  level. 

2.  Inadequate  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  rehabilitation  workers  of 
the  techniques  of  placement  of 
the  blind.  These  techniques,  as 
will  be  shown  in  another  paper 
before  this  Convention,  require 
a  special  selling  method,  demon- 
stration of  processes,  and  the 
like. 

3.  Lack  of  sufficient  cooperation 
between  rehabilitation  and  other 
services  for  the  blind  in  the  State. 
These  services  should  cooperate 
in  sound  programs  of  guidance, 
planning,  supervision,  placement 
and  follow-up. 

I  am  sure  that  this  group  is  cogni- 
zant of  the  implications  carried  in 
the  statement  that  the  prime  need  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  is  for 
employment  of  competent,  special- 
ized   personnel    who    are    skilled    in 
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giving  guidance,  personal  counsel- 
ing, making  rehabilitation  plans, 
supervising  the  carrying  out  of  the 
plans,  placement  and  occupational 
adjustment  after  preparation  serv- 
ice, and  a  follow-up  service  which 
in  many  cases  will  have  to  be  con- 
tinuous if  a  comprehensive  program 
of  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  is  to  be 
put  into  effect.  Without  doubt,  the 
passage  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act  in  1936  was  an  indication  of  the 
realization  of  Congress  of  the  need 
for  a  more  effective  and  compre- 
hensive service  of  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind.  As  I  will  indicate  later, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program  for 
the  blind  established  under  this  Act 
of  Congress  cannot  be  fully  realized 
until  the  Act  is  implemented  with 
Federal  and  State  funds  to  support 
its  objectives.  It  is  opportune  for 
me  at  this  point  to  give  you  a  brief 
account  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished under  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act  and  of  the  plans  for  the 
further  development  of  the  pro- 
gram. Under  this  legislation,  design- 
ed to  improve  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  blind,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  is  empowered  to  desig- 
nate the  State  commission  for  the 
blind,  or  other  public  agency,  to  car- 
ry on  the  work.  Such  agencies  have 
been  designated  in  43  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii.  Up  to  the  present 
time  316  vending  stands  have  been 
established  in  Federal  buildings  and, 
as  a  result  of  the  impetus  given  to 
the  movement  by  the  Federal 
Government,  approximately  600 
stands  have  been  established  in 
other  than  Federal  locations.  From 
reports  received  by  the  Federal 
office,  it  is  estimated  that  the  aver- 
age net  earnings  to  the  operator  are 
about  $70  per  month.  Thus  the  an- 
nual income  of  316  blind  persons  is 
over  $265,000  annually;  and  if  the 
returns     from     the     €00     additional 


stands  are  estimated  on  the  same 
basis,  there  has  been  created  an  in- 
come to  blind  stand  operators  of 
approximately  $800,000  per  year. 

The  Service  for  the  Blind  in  our 
office,  with  a  limited  staff,  has  at- 
tempted to  aid  State,  and,  in  some 
instances,  private  agencies,  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  in  improving  their 
service  organizations.  The  major 
part  of  the  activities  has  been  in 
establishing  stand  programs,  in- 
specting stands  in  Federal  buildings 
and  assisting  in  obtaining  other 
stand  locations,  designing  equip- 
ment and  layout,  and,  in  fact,  giving 
any  assistance  requested  by  these 
agencies. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  pro- 
gram, the  Service  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  Rehabilitation  Service,  have  in- 
sisted that  stands  in  Federal  build- 
ings should  be  so  equipped  and  man- 
aged that  they  will  provide  a  real 
demonstration  to  the  general  public. 

Methods  of  operation  have  been 
advocated  which  embody  modern 
sound  business  principles,  continu- 
ous supervision  by  experienced  per- 
sonnel, attractive,  efficiently  planned 
equipment,  the  ownership  of  both 
stock  and  fixtures  remaining  with 
the  agency.  It  is  very  noticeable  that 
where  this  type  of  operation,  which 
is  known  as  Central  Control  or  Agen- 
cy Management  System,  has  been 
adopted,  the  programs  have  been 
most  successful.  Several  States  are 
using  it  exclusively  and  other  States 
are    now    adopting    it. 

The  stand  programs  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas can  be  used  as  outstanding  ex- 
amples. The  District  of  Columbia 
program  was  established  by  the 
Service  for  the  Blind  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Service  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Washington  Society  for 
the  Blind.  This  program  was  started 
without   any   appropriation  or  dona- 
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tion  and  was  originally  capitalized 
with  borrowed  funds.  It  now  has  in 
operation  29  stands,  doing  a  total 
gross  business,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  four  weeks  ending  June 
14,  1941,  of  $42,311.19,  an  average 
gross  sale  per  stand  of  $1,459.00  and 
an  average  net  income  to  operators 
of  over  $206.72  per  month.  The  So- 
ciety's gross  income  for  this  period 
was  $3,041.49  and  its  net  income  of 
$2,049.94  was  available  for  expan- 
sion of  the  program  and  for  reducing 
the  original  capital  indebtedness. 
This  program  embodies  all  of  the 
principles  of  sound  business  prac- 
tice, good  equipment  and  methods  of 
operation  and  control  which  have  al- 
ready proved  conclusively  the  desir- 
ability of  the  system.  A  comprehen- 
sive paper  on  this  program  is  being 
prepared  for  this  Convention  by  Mr. 
W.  L.  McDaniel,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Washington  Society  for  the 
Blind. 

The  success  of  this  method  of  op- 
eration is  not  confined  to  the  Dis- 
trict as  demonstrated  by  the  pro- 
gram in  the  State  of  Arkansas  which 
is  operating  on  the  same  basis  with 
outstanding  results.  Mr.  Roy  Kumpe 
presented  a  paper  on  the  Arkansas 
program,  to  the  Sectional  Meeting 
for  Placement  Agent  and  Field  Offi- 
cers. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  through  the 
establishment  of  such  programs  up- 
on the  highest  principles  of  opera- 
tion, both  as  to  efficiency  of  man- 
agement, adequate  equipment  and 
constant  supervision,  the  position  of 
the  blind  operator  will  be  that  of  a 
dignified,  successful  business  man 
in  his  community. 

In  many  instances,  the  staff  of 
the  Service  for  the  Blind  has  had  to 
sell  the  idea  of  a  stand  program  to 
State  officials,  demonstrate  the  pos- 
sibilities by  securing  the  locations 
and   assist  in   raising  the  necessary 


funds  from  private  sources  for  ini- 
tial stock  and  equipment.  In  some 
States,  continuous  supervision  over 
the  program  has  been  provided  until 
the  agency  personnel  were  suffi- 
ciently trained  to  carry  the  respon- 
sibility. 

In  many  other  States,  the  stand 
programs  were  so  inadequately  set 
up  that  it  has  been  necessary  for 
our  staff  to  give  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  in  rectifying  these  un- 
fortunate situations.  There  are 
many  States  where  this  situation  still 
exists.  Many  of  the  State  agencies 
wait  until  complaints  or  serious 
difficulties  arise  before  they  realize 
the  need  for  reorganizing  their  pro- 
gram on  sound  business  principles. 
This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  these  States  have  insuffi- 
cient funds  to  properly  capitalize  a 
stand  program  and  do  not  have  ade- 
quate experienced  personnel  for 
necessary  supervision.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  in  the  future,  that  Congress 
may  appropriate  money  for  stand 
equipment  to  be  placed  in  Federal 
buildings,  such  equipment,  after  in- 
stallation, to  remain  the  property 
of  the  Federal  Government  with 
supervision  over  the  stand  to  remain 
with  the  State  agencies.  Much  of 
the  antagonism  and  criticism  on  the 
part  of  some  departments  controll- 
ing buildings  can  be  eliminated  by 
properly  equipping  and  adequately 
supervising  these  stands. 

In  several  States,  our  staff  has 
aided  in  preparing  legislation  and 
assisting  in  its  passage  making  it 
legal  for  the  State  agency  to  estab- 
lish a  vending  stand  program.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  several 
States,  as  a  result  of  the  example 
set  by  the  Federal  Government, 
have  passed  legislation  authorizing 
blind  persons  to  operate  stands  in 
State,  county,  and  municipal  build- 
ings, and  many  other  States  are 
contemplating  such  legislation.  In  a 
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few  States,  where  no  special  agen- 
cy for  the  blind  exists,  our  staff  has 
been  endeavoring  to  arouse  public 
opinion  by  making  State  officials  and 
the  general  public  conscious  of  the 
need  of  such  an  agency.  At  least 
three  or  four  States  have  recently 
passed   such  legislation. 

The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  also 
provides  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion make  surveys  of  industries  to 
find  processes  and  jobs  which  can 
be  performed  by  persons  without 
sight,  and  to  make  such  informa- 
tion available  to  agencies  and  others 
interested  in  the  employment  of 
blind  persons.  We  have  felt  that  it  is 
impractical  to  make  such  surveys 
unless  the  agencies  in  the  area  in 
which  the  industries  are  located  are 
equipped  to  carry  through  a  place- 
ment program,  and  to  supervise  ex- 
pertly blind  people  so  placed.  It  has 
seemed  best,  therefore,  to  combine 
surveys  with  actual  demonstrations 
and  placement.  Furthermore,  it  is 
a  known  fact  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  business  or  industry  in  which  there 
is  not  at  least  one  job  or  process 
which  can  be  efficiently  performed 
by  a  blind  person.  To  find  these 
jobs  is  not  at  all  difficult  as  most 
manufacturing  follows  certain  defi- 
nite patterns.  The  greatest  difficulty 
is  convincing  employers  (1)  that 
blind  persons  can  really  produce, 
on  such  processes,  at  a  normal 
rate;  (2)  that  there  will  be  no  added 
risk  on  the  part  of  the  owners  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  injury  to  the 
blind  person  himself  and  to  other 
employees.  Naturally,  there  are 
many  other  questions  in  the  minds 
of  employers  which  must  be  fullj^ 
and  adequately  answered;  therefore, 
the  problem  of  securing  employment 
for  blind  persons  resolves  itself  into 
the  need  for  competent  and  experi- 
enced placement  agents,  who  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  industry 
and  business,   and  who  are  able  by 


actual  demonstration  to  overcome 
the  employer's  natural  prejudice, 
fears,  and  skepticism. 

Mr.  Clunk,  of  our  staff,  who  has 
had  wide  experience  in  this  field, 
has  been  giving  more  and  more  of 
his  time  to  this  phase  of  the  program 
and  has,  in  recent  months,  gone  to 
certain  industrial  areas  and  conduct- 
ed intensive  demonstrations  of  this 
method  of  obtaining  placements. 
For  example,  in  Buffalo,  he  placed 
eight  people  in  four  and  one-half 
days  with  a  promise  for  a  ninth  per- 
son to  be  employed    later. 

The  following  are  examples  of  in- 
dustries recently  surveyed  and  types 
of  jobs  found.  It  should  not  be  as- 
sumed that  these  processes  or  jobs 
represent  all  those  possible  in  such 
industries,  as,  no  doubt,  repeated 
surveys  would  indicate  others.  This 
list  is  in  addition  to  a  publication 
of  our  office  available  for  distribu- 
tion, entitled  "Occupations  in  which 
Blind  Persons  have  been  Success- 
fully Employed." 

Women's  Dress  Manufacturing — 

Straight  hemming  or  seaming 
Buttoning   and   tagging  dresses 
Covering  buckles  with  use  of  a   small 
foot  press 

Men's  Clothing  Manufacturing — 

Pressing    operations,     utilizing    steam 
irons  or  Hoffman  press,  such  as  press- 
ing  collars,    seams   of  coats,   trousers, 
canvas  for  the  lapels 
Sewing  watch  pockets 

Flour  Mill- 
Weighing  and  packing  flour  with  auto- 
matic weighing  scales 

Studio  Couch  and  Small  Tool  Manufac- 
turing— 

Sewing   studio   couch   cushions 
Packing   small  tools 

Auto  Accessory  Manufacturing — 

Stapling  corrugated  cards 

Packing    windshield    wiper    blades    in 

glassene  envelopes 

Jewelry  Box  Manufacturing — 

Cutting  corners  for  cardboard  boxes 
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Water  Meter  Manufacturing — 

Assembling    a    small    shaft   in    a    gear 
wheel 

Textile  Mill- 
Cleaning  roving  off  bobbins 
Cleaning  thread  off  spindles 
(Both  machine  operations) 
Opening  bales  and  blending  cotton 

Costume  Jewelry  Manufacturing- 
Stamping   rings   and   ring   parts,   using 
punch  press 

Shaping  rings  on  mandrel 
Stringing  rings  on  wire  in  plating  de- 
partment 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the 
employment  field,  is  for  trained  and 
experienced  placement  agents.  We 
have  been  trying  to  remedy  this 
situation  by  cooperating  in  training 
a  hmited  number  of  such  agents. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  those 
trained  have  not  had  sufficient  time 
to  prove  the  value  of  this  type  of 
training.  We  are  hoping  that  in  the 
near  future  ways  and  means  will  be 
found  whereby  definite  train- 
ing courses  may  be  set  up  under 
the  supervision  of  our  office. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  blind  that  needs 
much  more  attention.  I  refer  to  train- 
ing the  blind  in  proper  habits  of 
work.  If  blind  people  are  to  be  em- 
ployed in  competition  with  non-blind 
persons,  they  must  be  able  to  pro- 
duce on  a  normal  basis.  Agencies 
for  the  blind,  particularly  schools 
for  the  blind  can  aid  materially  by 
giving  more  attention  to  this  subject. 
The  Service  for  the  Blind  in  at- 
tempting to  carry  out  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act, 
and  to  acquaint  the  general  public 
with  this  program,  has  cooperated, 
as  indicated  above,  with  all  types 
of  agencies  and  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  literally  given  hundreds  of  talks 
to  a  wide  variety  of  groups,  including 
classes  in  universities,  clubs  such 
as  Lions,  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Cosmo- 
politan, et  cetera,  talks  to  staff  and 
pupils  of  schools  for  the  blind,  to 
operators'    meetings,    and   in    a   few 


instances,  what  might  be  considered 
short  institute  courses  for  staff  per- 
sonnel   in    agencies    for    the    blind. 

I  have  attempted  in  the  time  allot- 
ted to  me  to  give  you  an  analysis 
of  the  situation  in  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  the  development 
of  an  adequate  program  of  rehabili- 
tation of  the  blind.  I  believe  that  a 
good  beginning  has  been  made,  and 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  that 
much  yet  needs  to  be  done  if  the 
program  can  be  deemed  worthy  of 
its  name.  Legislation  now  pending 
to  implement  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act  will,  if  enacted,  do  much  to 
remedy  the  situation.  Much  can  be 
done,  however,  with  the  facilities 
which  are  now  available.  The  out- 
standing need  is  that  of  recruitment 
of  skilled  personnel  to  carry  on  the 
work.  Appointments  on  the  basis 
of  political  preferment  and  other 
considerations  not  related  to  ade- 
quate education  and  experience  will 
avail  nothing.  Too  often  persons  are 
appointed  on  staffs  because  they  are 
blind  themselves  or  have  a  personal 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
The  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  re- 
quires workers  who  know  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blind,  processes  of  in- 
dustry, and  techniques  of  vocation- 
al adjustment.  In  the  second  place, 
I  should  point  out  that  qualified 
workers  cannot  "work  in  a  vacuum." 
They  must  have  the  support  of  per- 
sonnel in  related  agencies,  coopera- 
tion of  employers,  and  the  support 
of  the  public. 

In  view  of  the  present  emergency 
in  which  employers  are  clamoring 
for  qualified  workers,  there  is  pre- 
sented to  all  rehabilitation  workers, 
and  especially  to  the  workers  in  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind,  not  only 
a  golden  opportunity,  but  also  a 
challenge  to  do  their  part  in  seeing 
that  every  blind  person,  who  is  or 
can  be  made  employable,  finds  his 
proper  place  in  our  efforts  to  meet 
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the  Defense  needs  of  our  Nation.  Re- 
cently, the  head  of  one  of  our  largest 
industrial  concerns  stated  that  there 
is  some  position  for  every  blind  per- 
son in  the  country.  I  believe  this 
statement  to  be  essentially  true.  In 
closing,   I  know  that  I  do  not  have 


to  make  a  plea  to  this  group  to  co- 
operate, as  you  have  been  coopera- 
ting in  the  past  in  this  splendid 
work  of  rehabilitating  the  blind,  but 
to  extend  your  efforts  so  that  the 
goal  to  which  we  most  expectantly 
look   may   be   fully   realized. 


WHAT  THE  CONTRIBUTOR  WANTS  TO  KNOW 

MRS.  M.  H.  HARDING 

Associate  Secretary,  National  Information  Bureau 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Spiritually,  the  National  Informa- 
tion bureau  is  "back  home"  in  the 
Middle  West.  It  was  here  that  the 
Bureau  was  born  and  nurtured  in 
1917  and  1918.  As  a  result  of  the 
then  World  War  an  army  of  foreign 
relief  and  patriotic  societies  began 
appealing  for  funds  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  requesting 
allocations  from  the  War  Chests 
which  had  collected  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  a  wave  of  unprecedented 
generosity  of  the   charitable  public. 

As  the  number  of  appeals  in- 
creased, a  realization  dawned  upon 
the  War  Chests  that  they  were  mak- 
ing allocations  to  organizations  in 
the  dark.  Consequently,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Cleveland  War  Chest, 
representatives  from  Cleveland, 
Indianapolis,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Co- 
lumbus and  other  communities  near- 
by were  called  together  and  a  com- 
mon agency  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Information  Bureau  was 
founded  with  offices  in  New  York. 
Its  business  was  to  investigate  or- 
ganizations asking  for  funds  as  the 
result  of  the  War  and  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  an  endorsement  com- 
mittee for  all  the  War  Chests 
throughout  the  country,  no  mean 
task  for  it  has  been  estimated  that 
the  War  Chests  collected  upwards 
of  one  hundred   million  dollars. 

While    organized    by    War    Chests, 


the  Bureau  did  not  remain  exclu- 
sively a  War  Chest  body.  Important 
commercial  organizations  such  as 
Merchants  Associations,  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  etc.  became  mem- 
bers as  did  also  many  individuals. 
The  Bureau  represented  the  giving 
public  exclusively.  Its  Executive 
Committee,  composed  of  War  Chest 
representatives,  after  careful  con- 
sideration determined  upon  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  for  endorse- 
ment: 

1.  An  active  and  responsible  gov- 
erning body  serving  without 
compensation,  holding  regular 
meetings  and  with  satisfactory 
form    of    administrative    control. 

2.  A  legitimate  purpose  with  no 
avoidable  duplication  of  the  work 
of  another  efficiently  managed 
organization. 

3.  Reasonable  efficiency  in  con- 
duct of  work,  management  of  in- 
stitutions, etc.,  and  reasonable 
adequacy  of  equipment  for  such 
work,  both  material  and  per- 
sonal. 

4.  No  solicitors  on  commission  or 
other  commission  methods  of 
raising'  money. 

5.  Non-use  of  the  "remit  or  re- 
turn" method  of  raising  money 
by  the  sale  of  merchandise  or 
tickets. 
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6.  No  organization  shall  make  a 
practice  of  giving  entertain- 
ments for  money-raising  pur- 
poses, the  estimated  costs  of 
which  including  compensation 
under  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment exceed  30  percent  of  the 
gross   proceeds. 

7.  Ethical  methods  of  publicity, 
promotion  and  solicitation  of 
funds. 

8.  Evidence  of  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  the  proper  so- 
cial agencies  in  local  communi- 
ties with  reference  to  local  pro- 
grams  and  budgets. 

9.  Complete  Annual  Audited  Ac- 
counts prepared  by  an  indepen- 
dent Certified  Public  Accountant 
or  a  trust  company  showing  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  classi- 
fied, and  itemized  in  detail.  New 
organizations  which  cannot  fur- 
nish such  statement  should  sub- 
mit a  certified  public  account- 
ant's statement  that  such  a  fi- 
nancial system  has  been  estab- 
lished as  will  make  the  required 
financial  accounting  possible  at 
close  of  prescribed  period. 

10.  Itemized  and  classified  annual 
budget  estimate  indicating  an  at- 
tainable program. 

11.  No  telephone  solicitation  to  the 
general  public  for  money  or  do- 
nations or  for  the  purchase  of 
tickets   for  benefits. 

The  Committee  believed  that  these 
represented  the  minimum  require- 
ments that  any  worthwhile  organi- 
zation should  attain.  Of  course  most 
of  the  war  agencies  did  not  at  first 
meet  these  standards. 

Organized  hastily  to  meet  emer- 
gent needs,  directed  more  often 
than  not  by  people  with  little  or  no 
experience  in  the  administration  of 
war  agencies,  and  without  knowl- 
edge or  experience  of  business  meth- 
ods,   lacking    any    form    of    super- 


vision, official  or  voluntary  meth- 
ods, these  organizations  had  adopt- 
ed all  sorts  of  curiously  inefficient 
and  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  meth- 
ods. The  urgency  of  existing  needs 
has  appealed  strongly  to  the  gener- 
ous. It  had  called  for  quick  action 
and  had  resulted  in  the  hasty  organi- 
zation of  committees  to  raise  money 
for    every    imaginable    purpose. 

The  need  was   spectacular  in  the 
extreme;    the  charitable  public  was 
only   too    ready   to    respond;    money 
poured  in;  local  committees  became 
great  national  agencies  almost  over- 
night.  In   short,    a   great   mushroom 
growth  had  sprung  up  in  which,  by 
the   time  the  United  States   entered 
the  World  War,  there  had  appeared 
evils    of   every   variety — duplication, 
extravagance,    inefficiency,    lack    of 
responsible       management,       inade- 
quate   and   unbusiness-like   financial 
control,  unnecessary  and  foolish  pur- 
poses   and    to    some    extent    actual 
fraud.  Perhaps  a  single  instance  of 
well-intentioned,    honest,    but    sadly 
inefficient  management  may  suffice 
to  indicate  the  sort  of  thing  that  was 
going  on.  A  well-known  woman  who 
had  in  1915  organized  a  small  com- 
mittee for  a  certain  war  relief  pur- 
pose found   that   she  had   started   a 
wonderfully  popular  idea.  By  the  be- 
ginning of  1917  her  organization  was 
known  everywhere,  had  unquestion- 
ably   accomplished   a    great   deal   of 
good,  and  had  raised  and  disbursed 
a  very  large  sum  of  money.  In  1917 
she  admitted  that  no  receipts  were 
ever   given  to   contributors,   that  no 
exact    records    had    been    kept    and 
that  she  had  not  really  even  an  ap- 
proximate idea  of  the  funds  handled. 
To  turn  to  a  different  sort  of  thing, 
there    was    a    New    York    physician 
who   organized    a    society   to   supply 
anesthetics   to   military   hospitals   of 
the  U.S.  army.  It  seemed  to  him  a 
wise  and  good  purpose  and  he  went 
ahead  without  asking  a  question.  The 
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fact  that  the  U.S.  authorities  had 
arranged  to  care  fully  for  this  need 
never  entered  his  head  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  was  pursuad- 
ed  to  give  up  his  undertaking  even 
after  he  knew  the  facts. 

Instances  of  this  kind  might  be 
elaborated  in  great  number  and  de- 
tail. That  wastefulness  and  foolish- 
ness and  inefficiency  should  go  un- 
checked in  our  war  charities  meant 
not  alone  the  direct  loss  through 
such  wastefulness  and  foolishness 
and  inefficiency  but  it  also  meant 
that  slowly  but  surely  the  American 
public  would  tighten  its  purse 
strings.  The  American  public  gives 
generously  but  once  convinced  that 
its  liberality  is  being  abused  its  gen- 
erosity would  cease.  For  that  rea- 
son, if  for  no  other,  better  methods 
in  the  war  relief  field  were  essen- 
tial. 

So,  the  National  Information  Bur- 
eau was  founded  and  thus  began, 
engineered  and  controlled  by  con- 
tributors, the  first  real  effort 
towards  supervision  of  national  and 
international  social  work  agencies. 
Of  course,  locally,  long  before  this, 
commerical  bodies  such  as  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  in  many  cities 
had  taken  the  initiative  in  attack- 
ing fraud.  This  began  in  Cleveland 
in  1900  and  by  1910  local  charities 
endorsement  had  extended  to  at 
least  fifteen  large  cities.  Increased 
funds  for  good  agencies,  wider  ac- 
ceptance of  minimum  standards, 
elimination  and  prevention  of  unde- 
sirable institutions  and  sometimes 
an  amalgamation  of  overlapping 
agencies  were  some  of  the  by-prod- 
ucts of  this  local  checking  of  dis- 
honest solicitation.  These  by-prod- 
ucts also  accrued  to  the  national 
field  when  the  N.I.B.'s  careful  in- 
vestigation and  advisory  and  con- 
sultant service  was  put  into  oper- 
ation. 

In     his     book     "The     Cooperative 


Movement  in  Social  Work"  pub- 
lished in  1927,  William  J.  Norton, 
Executive  of  the  Children's  Fund  of 
Michigan,  has  this  to  say  about  the 
National  Information  Bureau: 

"Its  services  were  invaluable 
and  when  the  war  was  over  this 
Institution  was  continued,  first 
paying  attention  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  European  relief  and  wel- 
fare agencies  that  continued;  and 
later,  as  the  people  ceased  sup- 
porting these  and  they  began  to 
disappear,  paying  attention  to  the 
endorsement  of  national  agencies 
operating  in  this  country  on  a 
peace-time  basis.  So,  fromi  the 
War  Chests  movement  emanated 
in  the  national  field  one  of  the 
early  steps  in  the  cooperative 
process." 

It  has  been  in  this  peace-time 
phase  that  the  Bureau  has  come  to 
be  familiar  with  many  of  the  organi- 
zations represented  at  this  Confer- 
ence tonight.  As  the  years  have  gone 
by  the  Bureau  has  built  up  a  large 
membership  including  Community 
Chests,  philanthropic  foundations, 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Councils 
of  Social  Agencies  and  individuals 
who  require  reports  on  organiza- 
tions which  solicit  funds  from  the 
general  public.  Our  members  ask 
for  many  reports  about  organiza- 
tions for  the  blind.  In  making  our 
studies  of  these  organizations  we 
evaluate  them  according  to  the 
standards  which  I  have  enumerated 
above  and  which  was  set  up  by  con- 
tributors themselves.  In  addition  we 
try  to  give  a  picture  of  the  number 
of  clients  helped  by  relief  agencies 
and  the  amount  and  kind  of  service 
given  by  purely  service  organi- 
zations. 

All  of  our  investigations  start  on 
the  basis  of  a  request  for  infor- 
mation from  a  contributor.  Many  of 
those  here  present   are   already  fa- 
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miliar  with  the  Schedule  of  Infor- 
mation which  we  send  to  the  head- 
quarters of  organizations.  These  con- 
tain what  the  contributors  want  to 
know  about  program,  management, 
financial  control  and  a  statement  on 
these  matters  by  the  agency.  In  ad- 
dition we  consult  with  experts  in 
the  field  of  effort,  with  people  in 
the  communities  who  use  the  serv- 
ice and  frequently  with  persons 
whose  names  are  listed  as  active  in 
the  administrative  and  financial 
management.  When  an  agency  is 
found  to  meet  the  standards  listed, 
we  mention  that  they  do  as  part  of 
our   report. 

At  the  present  time  contributors 
are  asking  for  more  than  twice  as 
many  reports  as  they  did  a  year 
ago.  They  are  also  asking  whether 
they  should  lend  their  names  to  new 
organizations.  This  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  demands  of  the  tragic 
war  situation,  mounting  taxes  and 
perhaps  a  growing  sense  of  the  need 
of  actual  participation  and  trustee- 
ship make  it  necessary  to  secure 
exact  knowledge  in  order  to  pre- 
serve present  and  future  community 
needs.  Checking  wastefulness  and 
inefficiency  is  more  than  ever  in 
the   contributors'    mind. 

Many  of  the  requests  of  the  con- 
tributor concern  the  possibility  of 
coordination  of  effort  rather  than 
multiplicity  of  new  appeals.  Many 
efforts  toward  coordination  are  be- 
ing  made   largely   at   the   insistence 


of  the  contributor  who  is  being  liter- 
ally bombarded  with  appeals.  Very 
clearly,  as  instanced  by  the  tremen- 
dous increased  number  of  inquiries 
to  the  National  Information  bureau 
the  contributor  is  going  to  be  pretty 
certain  that  organizations  are  re- 
sponsibly managed  before  he  in- 
vests. Fortunately  his  general  atti- 
tude will  continue  to  be  pretty  much 
what  Dr.  Keppel  wrote  soon  after 
the  last  war: 

"No  thinking  man  will  deny  that, 
underlying  all  their  American  ex- 
travagances and  thoughtlessness, 
there  is  a  rising  tide  of  responsi- 
bility for  one's  fellows.  More  and 
more  men  and  women  are  answer- 
ing for  themselves,  and  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  question  which  was 
asked  in  the  4th  chapter  of  Genesis 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" — The 
war  made  people  realize  the  real 
pleasure  of  giving  until  it  hurts,  and 
it  also  made  them  realize  how  much 
more  a  man  can  give  without  sacri- 
fice to  any  of  the  real  necessities 
of  life  than  he  had  before  realized. 
The  needs  are  here.  There  are  fake 
charities  and  crooked  charities. 
There  are  charities  that  are  really 
robes  for  the  adornment  of  some- 
body's ego,  but  these  are  only  ex- 
ceptions, and  every  man  and  woman 
can  find  agencies  which  are  honest- 
ly run  and  desperately  need  help." 

It  is  to  find  such  agencies  that 
the  contributor  turns  to  the  National 
Information  Bureau. 
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A  BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  THE  GENESIS  AND  RESULTS 

TO  DATE  OF  OUR  SPECIAL  PREPARATION 

OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 

DR.  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN 

Director  Emeritus,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 

Watertown,  Mass. 


Once   when   I   had   carried   to   the 
State    Commissioner     of     Education 
the  manuscript  of  my  annual  report 
he    acknowledged   it   by    saying:    "I 
shall  print  it  as  written,  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  blind  is  a  branch  of 
pedagogy    of   which   I   know   little." 
Yet  in  calhng  it  a  branch  of  peda- 
gogy he  showed  recognition  of  it  as 
such,  which  is  more  than  most  peo- 
ple   do,    ours    being    about   the    last 
kind  of  school  to  awaken  to  the  need 
of  special  training  for  its  teachers. 
But  what  of  it?  Hadn't  we  heads  of 
institutions  for  blind  youth  acquired 
our  own  knowledge  of  this  specialty 
on  the  job?   And  hadn't   all  our  in- 
structors too?  Why,   yes,   they  had; 
and  some  of  them  became  the  best 
teachers  we  ever  had.  So,  fancying 
our  schools  to  be  already  rather  su- 
perior,   as   we   did,   why    should   we 
demand  specialized  teacher  prepara- 
tion?   Indeed,    our   too   frequent    ap- 
plication for  new  instructors   might 
as  well  have  read:   "No  preparation 
required.  You  earn  while  you  learn." 
When   back   in   the    1830' s   Horace 
Mann  set  out  to  start  normal  schools 
he    met    with    strenuous    opposition 
from  a  body  of  his  Boston  teachers. 
They  pointed  to  the  fact  that  many  a 
college  junior  had  been  given  leave 
of  absence  to  teach  school  winters; 
even  receiving  college  credit  for  the 
experience.  "The  teacher  is  born  not 
made."  So  he  is;  and  even  today,  a 
century    later,    headmasters    of    our 
private    preparatory    schools    select 
their   teachers   from    college    gradu- 
ates vocationally  unprepared. 

The  first  head  of  a  school  for  the 
blind  I  know  of  to  recognize  the  im- 


portance of  normal  methods  was  the 
blind  but  far-seeing  Sir  Francis,  then 
the  plain  American  Mr.  Campbell. 
He  had  successfully  taught  music 
but  happening  to  attend  the  Bridge- 
water  Normal  School  he  became  so 
impressed  by  what  he  learned  there 
that  he  in  1870  insisted  on  calling 
his  school  in  London  The  Royal  Nor- 
mal College.  Lady  Campbell  once 
told  me  that  her  husband  claimed 
he  could  make  a  successful  musi- 
cian out  of  any  pupil  of  only  average 
ability  if  he  could  direct  his  studies 
early  enough;  also  that  new  entrants 
who  had  studied  music  elsewhere 
had  to  begin  all  over  again  when 
coming  under  him.  Dr.  Hollins,  a 
world  famous  graduate  of  it,  says 
that  although  somewhat  advanced  in 
music  on  entering  this  college,  he 
was  made  to  begin  the  subject  again 
according  to  normal  principles.  Lat- 
er when  Sir  Francis,  by  then  Dr. 
Campbell,  began  supplying  one  after 
another  British  institution  with  a 
blind  teacher  of  the  common  branch- 
es, he  had  a  class  of  his  non-musical 
pupils  taught  how  to  teach  in  ap- 
proved scientific  fashion.  In  1889  he 
sent  across  the  Atlantic  four  of  his 
young  blind  women  to  be  fitted  at 
the  Framingham  Normal  School  to 
return  to  teach  in  the  college. 

Dr.  Best  credits  California  with 
our  earliest  preparation  offerings. 
Not  only  Dr.  French  but  also  his 
Dr.  Perry  and  the  late  Miss  Foley, 
in  the  1910's,  and  since  then,  either 
lectured  or  taught  classes  in  educa- 
tion at  the  university  or  teachers 
in  service  and  others  the  theory  of 
our    specialty.    In   the    same   decade 
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Mr.  Charles  Hayes,  then  of  Brook- 
lyn, arranged  for  some  lectures  on 
the  education  of  the  blind  as  did  Dr. 
Margaret  Meyers  who  gave  a  teach- 
ers' course  for  New  York  University. 
Then  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  gave  a 
series  for  a  committee  interested  in 
improving  the  training  of  home 
teachers  in  the  New  York  district, 
similar  to  another  which  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Holmes  had  carried  on 
in  Canada.  Next  came  the  Harvard 
course  at  Cambridge  and  Watertown 
and  the  Peabody  courses  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee  and  after  these  the 
joint  organized  programs  at  Lansing 
and  Ypsilanti  in  behalf  of  Michigan 
students  of  the  education  of  the 
handicapped.  Of  these  the  plan  of 
the  last  two  has  impressed  me  as 
particularly  practicable  in  that  it  of- 
fered the  courses  during  the  sum- 
mer term  of  Colleges  for  Teachers, 
when  those  in  service  are  free  to 
attend.  The  Peabody  classes  in 
Nashville  were  conducted  for  seven 
summers,  with  an  attendance  of 
from  20  to  35,  over  half  our  states 
contributing  one  or  more  students 
who  were  already  instructors  in  a 
school  for  the  blind.  Superintendent 
Wampler  of  the  local  school,  the 
originator  and  promoter  of  this  ven- 
ture who  might  have  been  more  gen- 
erously supported  than  he  was,  is 
to  be  congratulated  and  thanked  for 
his  pioneer  service  to  our  cause. 

The  Harvard  Course,  which  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  conduct  for 
the  past  19  years,  and  of  which  I 
naturally  know  most,  is  primarily 
one  for  background  in  the  whole 
field  of  the  blind.  It  has  fortunately 
been  able  to  pursue  its  quiet  way 
irrespective  of  much  initial  support, 
because  its  average  of  15  students 
could  be  received  into  the  Perkins 
community,  living  free  there  in  re- 
turn for  small  contributory  services, 
these  including,  however,  the  by  no 
means  infrequent  privilege  of  super- 


vised teaching,  and  also  of  required 
substitute  teaching  during  a  second 
half  year  in  Special  Methods,  which 
course  began  in  1925.  This  residen- 
tial apprenticeship  is  doubtless  the 
best  thing  about  the  Massachusetts 
offering,  in  that  it  furnishes  in  ad- 
dition to  background  the  24-hour 
daily  community  participation  as 
well  as  the  classroom  theory  and 
practice.  Its  weakest  feature  is  that 
most  of  the  students  have  come 
fresh  from  academic  or  normal  col- 
lege and  are  therefore  largely  inno- 
cent of  practical  experience  of  any 
sort.  However,  numbers  have  previ- 
ously enjoyed  the  responsibilities  of 
being  summer  camp  counselors.  Sev- 
enteen young  women  have  been  sent 
to  us  by  Dr.  Hayes,  picked  from  his 
classes  in  psychology  at  Mount  Holy- 
oke.  The  rest  have  been  selected 
from  the  large  list  of  yearly  appli- 
cants from  some  sixty  regular  col- 
leges all  over  the  country  and  from 
abroad,  preference  being  given  to 
those  applicants  whose  letters 
seemed  the  most  promising  in  re- 
spect to  personality  qualifications 
and  likelihood  of  employment.  Now 
of  the  279  of  this  Harvard-Perkins 
enterprise  most  have  been  placed 
within  our  field  somewhere  inside 
a  year  after  graduation,  both  Miss 
Langworthy  and  her  successor,  Miss 
Haven,  Harvard  Ed.  M.,  full-time 
conductors  of  Special  Methods,  hav- 
ing been  active  as  placement  agents. 
Principal  Van  Cleve,  who  annually 
lectured  to  my  group  on  P.O.B.  often 
took  occasion  to  engage  a  student  on 
the  spot  to  teach  for  him  later.  What 
encouragement  and  delight  it  was 
for  me  to  visit  his  lower  school  when 
all  its  four  teachers  had  been  my 
pupils!  Ditto  here  now,  in  Pitts- 
burgh, where  four  others  of  them 
are  instructors  today. 

The  accounts  of  what  I  now  read 
of  the  progressive  vocational  activi- 
ties   in   Michigan    may   well   inspire 
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one  interested  in  the  subject.  These 
state  cadets  appear  to  get  their  gen- 
eral theory  at  Ypsilanti  and  their 
special  theory  summers  at  Lansing, 
also  their  practice  there  winters.  An 
inter-change  of  some  of  them  be- 
tween cooperative  institutions  else- 
where ought  to  be  of  mutual  advan- 
tage. The  greater  the  opportunity 
to  meet  different  teachers  the  more 
likely  is  the  young  apprentice  to  find 
one  who  will  become  his  exemplar. 

Other  particularly  comprehensive 
courses  to  fit  for  work  in  our  field 
are  those  begun  in  1935  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  which 
are  called  today  Education  of  the 
Exceptional  (Gifted  and  Handi- 
capped). There,  as  at  Harvard,  the 
program  may  be  arranged  to  lead 
to  the  usual  college  and  graduate 
school  degrees,  and  its  students  of 
the  visually  handicapped  may  live 
on  scholarships  at  the  local  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  where 
they  perform  proctorial  and  other 
duties  and  gain  intimate  insight  into 
their  subject  through  daily  contact 
with  blind  children  at  school.  It  is  a 
fine  opportunity  for  which  Dr. 
Frampton  is  to  be   congratulated. 

I  am  told  that  for  several  years  a 
Miss  Dillon  has  been  conducting  at 
Fordham  University  a  course  for  Sis- 
ter teachers  of  the  blind.  For  one  or 
more  summers  Superintendent 
Woolston  of  the  Illinois  Institute 
has  carried  on  at  Jacksonville  a 
course  for  his  own  staff. 

The  latest  offering  known  to  me  is 
in  West  Virginia,  where  for  the  past 
two  summers  courses  for  colored 
teachers  in  service  have  been  car- 
ried on  at  the  State  College.  The 
School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and 
Blind  being  situated  alongside,  dem- 
onstrations and  directed  practice 
teaching  was  made  possible  in  the 
different  grades.  Dr.  Potts  who  con- 
ducted   this    encouraging    enterprise 


for  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  contributed  a  full  account  of 
it  to  the  Sept.  1930  issue  of  The 
Teachers  Forum  for  Instructors  of 
Blind  Children,  which  he  edits. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  sketched 
the  history  of  the  American  begin- 
nings in  educating  our  school  staffs 
for  their  specialty.  As  already  said, 
some  of  the  earliest  lectures  were 
given  to  vacation  groups  of  state 
home  teachers  in  service,  the  most 
practical  series  known  to  me  having 
been  held  at  St.  Louis  under  the  in- 
spirational guidance  of  Superinten- 
dent Green  of  the  Missouri  school. 
For  several  seasons  he  collected 
these  teachers  under  his  roof  for  a 
considerable  period  during  which  re- 
fresher instruction  was  also  impart- 
ed in  the  manual  occupations.  Ob- 
viously the  interchange  of  personal 
experiences  in  the  field  proved  in- 
valuable. 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Utah  Commission  for 
the  Adult  Blind,  himself  without 
sight,  writes  that  his  twelve  now  on 
the  WPA  Home  Teaching  project 
keep  him  on  the  alert  trying  to  hold 
his  leadership  with  them.  He  says: 
"We  hope  eventually  to  set  up  some 
means  of  certifying  workers — so  that 
just  anybody  who  happens  to  love 
the  blind,  who  has  a  friend  who  is  a 
politician,  cannot  qualify  to  lead  a 
man  shattered  with  blindness  back 
into  normal  living." 

In  1924  Principal  Burritt  of  the 
Overbrook  school,  having  become 
convinced  that  our  home  teaching 
would  never  be  recognized  as  pro- 
fessional social  service  until  the 
teachers  had  the  preparation  re- 
quired by  that  calling,  opened  a 
course  in  whose  first  year  history, 
the  manual  skills  and  other  special 
background  should  be  acquired 
while  in  residence  at  his  institution; 
but  in  the  second,  standard  qualifi- 
cation   should    be    obtained    at    the 
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Pennsylvania  School  for  Social 
Work.  This  was  a  bold  venture,  in- 
deed, particularly  as  it  required  no 
small  tuition  payment.  Even  so  it 
has  been  carried  on  and  its  21  gradu- 
ates, blind  women,  have  been 
placed,  usually  as  home  teachers 
in  the  states  which  had  chosen  them 
for  their  moral  worth  and  met  the 
expense  of  their  intensive  vocational 
training.  Four  more  cadets  are  pre- 
paring in  Philadelphia  now.^ 

Undoubtedly  such  standards  of 
preparation  are  a  demand  of  the 
future.  While  professional  theory 
can  scarcely  produce  service  vitally 
superior  to  some  which  has  been 
given  without  it  in  the  past,  it  can 
and  will  bring  that  service  into  high- 
er and  juster  recognition  as  a  vo- 
cation in  which,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  condition  of  blindness  or 
very  low  vision  is  deemed  by  many 
of  us  an  added  qualification  for 
home  teaching.  Moreover,  it  will 
hold  home  teaching  as  a  vocation 
open  to  blind  people  on  a  par  with 
others. 

How  well  I  remember  the  shock  1 
got  on  being  told  that  for  my  first 
month  at  tyro  teaching  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  I,  an  innocent  col- 
lege A.B.,  hadn't  earned  my  salt. 
So,  later  at  Philadelphia,  as  an  em- 
ployer of  teachers,  I  not  only  took 
pains  to  select  new  applicants  hav- 
ing had  some  general  pedagogical 
preparation  but  also  successful  class- 
room experience  with  seeing  chil- 
dren. The  sagacious  Superintendent 
Dow  of  the  Minnesota  institution  in- 
sisted upon  such  experience,  feel- 
ing it  quite  as  important  as  theory. 
Even  so  their  adjustment  to  blind 
pupils    took    time   which    these    chil- 


1  Note!  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  for  June, 
1941  prints  an  article,  showing  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  is  oifering  a  three 
point  program  for  the  training  of  the  home 
teacher:  first,  in  the  summer  quarter  for  the 
teacher  on  the  job;  second,  a  minimum  two- 
year  curriculum  leading  to  certification;  and 
third,   an  A.B.   degree  in  General  Studies. 


dren  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  And 
when  Miss  Langworthy,  my  war- 
time boys'  principal  at  Watertown, 
assured  me  that  it  had  been  a  rare 
assistant  of  hers  who  had  done  real- 
ly effective  teaching  until  the  sec- 
ond year;  and  having  myself  com- 
puted that  about  one  in  four  had 
left  at  the  end  of  his  first  year,  I 
cast  about  to  obviate  such  educa- 
tional waste  and  have  long  since 
pretty  effectively  succeeded  in  so 
far  as  concerns  new  appointees,  for 
they  can  be  and  still  are  under  Di- 
rector Farrell,  picked  from  our  own 
trainees.  However,  most  have  gone 
to  teach  elsewhere,  as  already  in- 
dicated. A  good  many  of  the  young- 
er woman  students  have  soon  mar- 
ried, yet  their  year  or  more  of  as- 
sociation with  blind  people  at  close 
range  has  been  helpful  to  our  gen- 
eral cause,  if  only  indirectly.  Doubt- 
less the  chief  good  to  both  school 
and  cause  has  come  through  those 
maturer  students  who  have  fol- 
lowed up  years  of  practical  experi- 
ence with  postgraduate  study.  Of 
these  most  are  now  teaching  from  a 
professional  viewpoint,  which  is  that 
of  the  true  educator. 

In  1924  Superintendent  Wilson  of 
the  Indiana  school  greatly  encour- 
aged some  of  us  by  stating  that  he 
would  increase  by  $50  the  salary  of 
such  of  his  teachers  as  should  have 
pursued  with  full  credit  either  the 
Peabody  or  the  Harvard  courses  in 
the  education  of  the  blind.  My  suc- 
cessors at  Overbrook  assure  me  that 
they  have  done  similarly.  As  to  my 
Perkins  staff,  I  recommended  that 
individuals  ambitious  for  salary  in- 
crease would  do  well  to  take  my 
course. 

The  tendency  of  our  age  being 
towards  specialization,  vocational 
study  is  becoming  the  rule  every- 
where, so  also  in  our  specialty  where 
it  is  even  more  important  "to  train 
the   mind   rather   than  the   method, 
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the    understanding    as    well    as    the 
technique."    Many    a    superintendent 
now    wants     this     groundwork     but 
comes  up   against  the   short-sighted 
political  requirement  that  state  em- 
ployees shall  be  citizens  of  the  state. 
Again,  while  school  heads  have  long 
favored    the    special    training    idea, 
not  a  few  have  preferred  to  ground 
their  own;   that  is  to  say,   let  them 
learn     the     socializing     process     of 
home    institution    in    it   rather    than 
that  of  a  different  environment  with 
different  fundamental  principles.  At 
the    residential    school    the    cooper- 
ative   spirit    is    doubly    essential    to 
progress.    Public    school    principals 
seem  to  find  satisfaction  in  selecting 
for  their   braille   classes   instructors 
who  have  shown  uncommon  success 
and    adaptability    in    general    teach- 
ing, and  who  will  be  likely  to  study 
up  in  the  special  methods  eminently 
successful  with  blind  children,  some 
of  which  are  superior  to  those  com- 
monly used  by  seeing  children.  For 
these   there   might  well  be   regional 
summer    courses    as    there    are    for 
sight-saving   class  teachers  in  serv- 
ice.   Our    National    Society    for    the 
Prevention    of    Blindness    has    long 
seen  to  that. 

As  to  the  rather  slow  growth  of 
teacher  training  among  us,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  record  here  that  in 
the  1920's  the  several  A.A.I.B. 
resolutions  committees  included 
recognition  and  approval  of  what 
some  of  us  were  doing  in  that  di- 
rection only  at  our  prompting.  I  do 
not  remember  having  had  to  prompt 
the  similar  committees  of  the  A.A.- 
W.B. 

In  1935  the  A.A.I.B.  actually  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  the  special 
preparation  of  teachers,  which  not 
only  reported  on  what  was  being 
done  but  gave  too  an  outline  of  a 
program  for  general  consideration. 
This  being  approved  in  principle  the 
committee   was   continued.   The   As- 


sociation has  since  adopted  certain 
standard  requirements  for  given 
grades  of  certificates  and  author- 
ized the  president  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  put  teacher  certification 
into  operation.  This  committee  has 
now  arranged  for  the  president  and 
the  secretary  to  sign  such  certifi- 
cates and  for  the  secretary  to  grant 
them  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards set-up.  However,  the  Associ- 
ation has  now  adopted  a  recommen- 
dation that  20  years'  successful 
teaching  be  accepted  as  meriting 
certification.  Adding  this  after- 
thought is  common  sense,  since  the 
worthiest  teacher  is  the  one  whose 
general  influence  is  best  irrespec- 
tive of  preparation  and  certification. 
Thus  the  good  work  has  stepped  up 
and  may  be  considered  as  come  to 
stay.  Miss  McKay  who  conducts  the 
American  Foundation's  Employment 
services,  writes  that  practically  all 
her  calls  for  new  teachers  ask  for 
some  degree  of  special  preparation 
and  Miss  Lende,  the  Foundation's 
Librarian,  reports  a  constantly  in- 
creasing circulation  of  pedagogic 
reading  borrowed  by  cadet  teachers 
and  teachers  in  service  alike. 

But  what  about  the  fact  that  our 
schools  are  becoming  more  and 
more  heterogeneous  in  pupil  materi- 
al, which  means  dealing  with  a 
greater  variety  of  handicaps  and 
psychologies?  Naturally  all  "devi- 
ates" carry  reduced  or  different  po- 
tentialities. Doesn't  this  indicate  a 
pressing  need  for  more  individual 
and  remedial  instruction  and  so  a 
teaching  personnel  prepared  to  give 
it?  Yes,  since  "the  handicap  is  to  be 
minimized  by  developing  compen- 
sating abilities"  in  pupil  material. 
The  teaching  of  some  and  merely 
the  training  of  others  need  not  be 
less  interesting  than  heretofore,  only 
I  would  have  the  two  operations  con- 
ducted in  complete  separation.  Many 
of   us   believe   that   the   professional 
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spirit  is  here  and  that  it  will  grow 
and  be  fortified  to  meet  emergen- 
cies  as   they   arise. 

And  finally  we  are  more  and  more 
taking  to  heart  the  challenge  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection  which  reads: 
"The  handicapped  child  is  no  long- 
er to  he  regarded  as  a  liahility  hut 
rather  as  a  potential  asset  .   .    .  He 


must  he  guided  through  his  apti- 
tudes and  ahilities,  must  he  given 
the  fullest  possihle  development  that 
his  life  may  hecome  one  of  useful- 
ness, success  and  happiness.  He  re- 
quires, however,  more  intensive  ap- 
plication of  medical  care  and  of  so- 
cial, academic  and  vocational  train- 
ing in  order  to  realize  his  potentiali- 
ties." 


GENERAL  MEASURES  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  UTILIZED 
IN  ANY  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  PROGRAM 

HALE  E.  CULLOM,  M.D. 
Director,  Sight  Conservation  Service,  Dept.  of  Public  Health,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Madam  Chairman,  Members  of 
the  Educational  Division  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  consider  it  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  have  been  asked  to  talk 
to  you  this  afternoon  on  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  and  I  have  cho- 
sen as  my  subject  "General  Meas- 
ures Which  Should  Be  Utilized  In 
Any  Prevention  of  Blindness  Pro- 
gram." The  general  measures 
which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
used  in  preventing  blindness  can  be 
grouped  under  two  main  head- 
ings; namely,  the  organization  of 
the  program  itself  and  the  oper- 
ation of  the  program  after  organi- 
zation  has    been    accomplished. 

In  organizing  any  prevention  of 
blindness  program  the  following  de- 
cisions must  be  made:  (1)  the  type 
of  program  desired,  by  which  I 
mean  whether  a  private  or  an  offi- 
cial one;  (2)  the  selection  of  per- 
sonnel to  operate  the  program;  (3) 
the  operating  site  of  the  program; 
(4)  a  survey  of  the  blind  of  the 
state  in  which  the  program  is  to 
operate  to  determine  the  causes  of 
blindness  prevalent  in  that  area  and 

*  Blind 


what  causes  may  be  eliminated; 
(5)  and,  finally,  formulation  of  a 
definite  prevention  program  indica- 
ting definite  aims  and  objectives. 

I  believe  most  of  the  prevention 
of  blindness  programs  now  oper- 
ating in  various  sections  of  this 
country  are  private  but  a  few,  like 
the  one  in  Tennessee,  are  official, 
by  which  I  mean  one  that  operates 
under  a  department  of  the  State 
Government.  Each  of  these  types 
of  programs  has  certain  advantages 
over  the  other,  as  well  as  disad- 
vantages, so  these  must  be  weighed 
one  against  the  other  and  a  de- 
cision made.  The  chief  advantages 
of  the  private  agency  are:  freedom 
of  movement  with  less  red  tape  in 
operation;  the  right  to  solicit  pri- 
vate contributions  whenever  and 
wherever  it  desires;  the  right  to 
request  and  accept  contributions 
from  Community  Chests;  and  the 
freedom  to  spend  its  funds  as  it 
sees  fit  without  adhering  to  a  defi- 
nite budget;  and  its  chief  disad- 
vantages are:  difficulty  in  finding 
full-time  qualified  personnel  to  op- 
erate the  program;  a  definite  bud- 
get that  it  can  depend  on;  and  dif- 
ficulty, perhaps,  in  obtaining  access 
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to  individual  case  records  of  pre- 
ventable eye  diseases,  such  as,  ven- 
ereal diseases,  trachoma,  etc.,  as 
well  as,  eye  records  of  persons 
who  are  wards  of  the  state.  The 
chief  advantages  of  the  official 
agency  are:  full-time  qualified  per- 
sonnel; a  definite  budget  under 
which  to  operate;  and  access  to 
state  records;  its  chief  disadvan- 
tages being:  restrictions  in  the  use 
of  its  funds,  most  states  operating 
on  the  quarter  basis;  a  definite 
limitation  of  funds,  since  these  are 
governed  by  the  appropriation  made 
by  the  Legislature  for  this  purpose, 
which  usually  occurs  every  two 
years;  the  inability  to  put  on  a 
drive  requesting  public  contribu- 
tions; and  the  lack  of  complete  free- 
dom of  movement.  Before  this  de- 
cision is  made  it  would  be  wise  to 
examine  closely  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  of  the  state  in  which  the 
program  is  to  operate,  as  was  done 
in  Tennessee  where,  in  this  Act, 
a  clause  was  found  stating  that  a 
prevention  of  blindness  program 
shall  be  set  up  but  which  had  ap- 
parently gone  unnoticed  for  two 
years  until  it  was  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  state  officials  by  the  Man- 
aging Director  of  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness. If  such  a  clause  is  found  it 
would  probably  be  best  to  estab- 
lish an  official  agency  for  this  pur- 
pose to  be  later  supplemented  by 
the  establishment  of  a  private  agen- 
cy so  as  to  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  both  types  of  program  as 
is  being  contemplated  in  Tennes- 
see. 

In  selecting  the  personnel  to  di- 
rect such  a  program,  careful  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  quali- 
fications and  personality  of  the  per- 
son selected  to  be  the  Managing  Di- 
rector, whether  the  agency  be  an 
official  or  a  private  one.  Wherever 
possible    this    individual    should    be 


either  an  ophthalmologist,  a  doctor 
of  medicine,  a  medical  social  eye 
worker,  or  one  who  knows  how  to 
meet  the  medical  profession  and 
who  can  not  only  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  the  profession  but  also 
maintain  it.  I  would  like  to  say 
here  that  the  work  which  this  in- 
dividual is  doing  is  never  a  part- 
time  job  but  is  a  full-time  one  and 
should  never  be  mixed  with  reha- 
bilitation work  for  the  blind,  since 
these  two  types  of  work  are  dis- 
tinctly different  and  there  is  a  very 
sharp  line  of  demarkation  between 
them.  These  two  types  of  work  may 
be  successfully  combined  in  a  sin- 
gle department,  such  as  a  true 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  but  they 
can  never  be  successfully  combined 
under  the  direction  of  one  individ- 
ual. To  round  out  the  personnel  of 
a  prevention  of  blindness  program 
there  should  be,  at  least,  one  secre- 
tary who  has  had  a  minimum  of 
six  months  training  with  an  oph- 
thalmologist, one  typist-clerk  who 
is  familiar  with  ophthalmological 
terms  and,  at  least,  one  medical  so- 
cial eye  worker  in  order  that  the 
administrative  and  field  work  nec- 
essary in  any  prevention  of  blind- 
ness program  can  be  accomplished 
quickly,  efficiently,  and  economi- 
cally. 

The  selection  of  the  location  of 
the  central  office  or  the  operating 
site  of  the  program  varies  consider- 
ably with  the  type  of  program  con- 
templated. If  it  be  a  private  one 
the  central  office  should  be  located 
in  the  city  of  the  state  in  which  the 
largest  number  of  qualified  medi- 
cal eye  physicians  are  practicing 
and  this  will  usually  be  the  Capital 
of  the  state  and  usually  centrally 
located  in  the  state  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case  and  when  it  is  not 
the  city  containing  the  most  eye 
physicians  should  be  chosen  as  the 
medical   care   problem   is   the    most 
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important  one.  If  the  program  is 
to  be  an  official  one  the  central  of- 
fice will  always  be  located  in  the 
Capital  city  and  the  important  de- 
cision to  be  made  here  is  in  what 
department  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment could  this  work  be  carried  on 
most  efficiently  and  economically. 
In  any  State  Government  there  are, 
at  least,  three  departments  in  which 
this  type  of  work  could  be  placed, 
these  being  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  the  State  Health  De- 
partment, and  the  State  Welfare 
Department.  It  is  my  belief  that 
prevention  of  blindness  is  both  pub- 
lic health  and  public  welfare  so  un- 
less there  be  a  very  strong  and  true 
Commission  for  the  Blind  such  as 
is  present  in  North  Carolina  and 
New  York,  this  type  of  work  should 
be  carried  on  in  either  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  or  Welfare  and  in 
the  case  of  Tennessee,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  was  selected  because 
funds  were  available  in  this  depart- 
ment for  the  treatment  of  trachoma 
and  syphilis,  which  diseases  cause 
considerable  blindness  in  Tennessee. 

The  most  important  measures 
which  should  be  undertaken  before 
a  definite  prevention  of  blindness 
program  is  outlined  for  a  given 
area  is  a  survey  of  the  blind  of  this 
area  to  determine  the  causes  of 
blindness  prevalent  in  that  area, 
those  causes  which  may  be  elimi- 
nated and  the  initial  steps  to  be 
taken  in  their  elimination.  This  sur- 
vey should  be  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  an  ophthalmologist 
and  if  tlie  Managing  Director  is  not 
an  ophthalmologist  the  State  Oph- 
thalmologist who  is  in  charge  of  So- 
cial Security  examinations  for  Aid 
to  the  Blind  could  be  employed.  This 
survey  should  be  made  entirely  on 
ophthalmological  examinations  and 
should  never  be  a  layman's  survey. 


The  only  value  that  a  layman's  sur- 
vey, could  be  to  this  type  of  pro- 
gram is  in  the  location  of  the  blind 
and  the  visually  handicapped.  This 
survey  could  be  rather  quickly  made 
from  ophthalmological  records  al- 
ready in  existence  in  most  all  of 
our  states  and  the  sources  where 
these  records  may  be  found  are: 
the  ophthalmological  examinations 
made  for  Aid  to  the  Blind,  usually 
found  in  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  files;  the  ophthalmo- 
logical examinations  on  file  at  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind;  and  the 
records  of  eye  examinations  made 
at  the  various  Charity  Eye  Clinics 
of  the  state.  These  sources  should 
reveal  approximately  80%  of  the 
blind  population  of  the  state  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  one  hun- 
dred, although  a  rather  large  num- 
ber of  our  blind  population  above 
the  age  of  sixty-five  will  not  be 
shown  in  this  survey  because  a 
great  many  of  these  persons  are 
applying  for  Old  Age  Assistance, 
rather  than  Blind  Assistance.  Only 
a  small  number  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  one  month  and 
six  years  will  be  included  in  this 
survey  because  parents  tend  to  hide 
these  children  and  they  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  survey  in  large  num- 
bers until  they  appear  at  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  Some  of  these 
children  may  be  located  through 
the  Division  of  Preventable  Dis- 
eases of  the  State  Health  Depart- 
ment, if  permission  can  be  obtained 
to  review  the  cases  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  congenital  syphilis, 
and  trachoma,  since  in  most  of  our 
states  tbese  are  reportable  diseases. 
This  survey  can  never  be  entirely 
complete  because  new  cases  are  ap- 
pearing every  year  and  because  cer- 
tain causes  of  blindness,  such  as, 
eye  injuries  and  hereditary  causes 
of  blindness  are  on  the  increase 
rather  than  on  the  decrease. 
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Only  after  the  eye  records  above 
mentioned  have  been  studied  should 
a  definite  prevention  of  blindness 
program  be  formulated  but  a  tenta- 
tive one  can  be  formulated  from 
the  information  obtained  from  simi- 
lar studies  in  other  states  which  in- 
formation can  usually  be  obtained 
from  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness.  In  those 
areas  where  studies  of  this  nature 
have  been  carried  out  for  some 
time  the  general  information  is  that 
65%  of  our  present  blindness  might 
have  been  prevented  and  that  be- 
tween 70  and  80%  of  the  blindness 
occurring  in  childhood  might  be  pre- 
vented, but  each  state  will  have 
certain  individual  eye  problems  as 
certain  causes  of  blindness  are  more 
prevalent  in  one  area  than  they  are 
in  another,  an  example  of  this  be- 
ing Tennessee.  Our  state  is  divided 
into  three  geographical  sections — 
East,  Middle  and  West  Tennessee 
and  each  one  of  these  sections  has 
at  least  one  individual  eye  prob- 
lem; East  Tennessee  having  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum;  Middle  Ten- 
nessee— trachoma;  and  West  Ten- 
nessee —  syphilis.  Of  course,  these 
conditions  are  present  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  state  but  the  geographi- 
cal study  of  these  three  causes  of 
blindness  indicates  to  the  Service 
that  the  major  efforts  to  prevent 
these  causes  of  blindness  in  the  fu- 
ture should  be  concentrated  in  the 
areas  in  which  they  are  most  prev- 
alent. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  phase 
of  any  prevention  of  blindness  pro- 
gram, namely,  its  operation.  The 
general  measures  which  should 
be  made  use  of  to  insure  the  suc- 
cessful operation  and  outcome  of 
this  program  can  be  classified  as 
follows:  (1)  Medical  Measures;  (2) 
Educational  Measures;  (3)  Visual 
Corrective  Programs;  (4)  Sight  Sav- 
ing Class  Programs;  (5)  Legal  Meas- 


ures;  and   (6)   Measures  to  Develop 
Community  Resources.  ^ 

The  problem  of  obtaining  medical 
care  for  persons  who  are  unable  to 
obtain  this  care  for  themselves  is 
by  far  the  greatest  problem  facing 
any  prevention  of  blindness  pro- 
gram and  medical  care  is  absolute- 
ly essential  if  blindness  is  to  be 
prevented  and  sight  restored,  so  the 
measures  to  be  taken  to  solve  this 
problem  rank  first  in  importance. 
The  majority  of  prevention  of  blind- 
ness programs  operate  on  the  char- 
ity basis  as  far  as  fees  for  medical 
care  are  concerned  except  in  a  few 
isolated  localities,  such  as  Kansas, 
Colorado,  etc.;  so  the  first  step  is 
to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  eye 
physicians  of  the  state  and  to  main- 
tain it.  That  is  why  it  is  best  that 
the  Director  of  the  program  be  ei- 
ther a  member  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, a  member  of  a  physician's 
family  or  a  person  with  some  medi- 
cal experience  and  background  par- 
ticularly of  an  ophthalmological  na- 
ture. The  first  step  in  obtaining  the 
cooperation  of  the  eye  physicians  of 
the  state  is  to  place  before  each 
local  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 
Society  a  tentative  outline  of  the 
proposed  program  requesting  their 
suggestions  for  its  betterment  and 
also  their  support  and  requesting 
also  of  the  President  of  the  Eye, 
Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Section  of 
the  State  Medical  Association  that 
he  appoint  an  advisory  committee 
of  ophthalmologists  to  assist  and  ad- 
vise the  Director  of  the  program  on 
all  questions  pertaining  to  ophthal- 
mology and  care  of  the  eyes.  Tn  this 
way  the  cooperation  of  the  medical 
profession  will  be  assured  and  main- 
tained, however,  the  Director  must 
guard  against  making  unreasonable 
demands  of  any  one  member  of  the 
profession  and  should  not  request 
free  care  for  more  than  two  per- 
sons at  a  time  of  any  one  physician 
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for  then  this  service  would  become 
a  burden  and  that  physician's  co- 
operation would  be  lost.  Also,  the 
Diiector  should  set  up  certain  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  physician  and 
the  program  against  individuals  do- 
siring  to  obtain  free  medical  care 
who  are  not  entitled  to  it.  This  prob- 
lem has  been  solved  in  Tennessee 
by  a  measure  of  certification 
through  the  County  Offices  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
the  Social  Workers  in  these  offices 
investigating  every  request  for  care 
on  persons  in  their  county  to  de- 
termine their  financial  situation  and 
to  certify  them  as  eligible  or  ineli- 
gible for  free  medical   care. 

The  next  medical  measure  to  use 
h:  that  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Medical  Social  Eye  Worker  in  each 
large  charity  eye  clinic  in  the  state. 
The  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness,  in  the  past, 
has  been  willing  to  assist  in  a  three 
years'  demonstration  of  the  value 
of  such  a  worker  in,  at  least,  one 
eye  clinic  of  the  state,  the  National 
Society  caring  for  the  training  of 
this  individual  and  a  portion  of  her 
salary  during  the  three  year  demon- 
stration, the  remaining  portion  of 
her  salary  to  be  cared  for  by  the 
clinic  and  finally  the  clinic  taking 
over  the  entire  salary  of  this  per- 
son after  the  demonstration  period 
is  over.  It  is  believed  that  the  Na- 
tional Society  will  continue  this  pol- 
icy. The  value  of  such  a  worker  in 
any  prevention  of  blindness  pro- 
gram cannot  be  estimated  but  it 
far  exceeds  the  small  financial  in- 
vestment made;  both  in  the  pre- 
ventive work  which  she  will  do  and 
in  the  educational  assistance  which 
she  will  give. 

Every  feasible  measure  should  be 
taken  to  encourage  State  and  Coun- 
ty Health  Departments,  large  Gen- 
eral Hospitals  and  Communities  to 
establish  as  many  pre-natal,  obstet- 


rical, well-baby  and  pre-school  clin- 
ics as  are  necessary,  since  heredi- 
tary and  congenital  eye  conditions 
causing  blindness  account  for  al- 
most 50%  of  the  blindness  occurring 
in  childhood  and  approximately  35% 
to  40%  of  this  blindness  could  be 
prevented  by  the  general  medical 
care  and  the  visual  corrective  care 
which  these  clinics  could  make  pos- 
sible. 

The  responsibility  of  making  medi- 
cal care  available  for  those  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  it  for  them- 
selves should  be  a  joint  responsi- 
bility between  the  Federal,  State, 
and  County  Governments,  the  pub- 
lic at  large  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  the  future  gives  prom- 
ise that  this  responsibility  is,  at 
last,  being  recognized  and  I  believe 
we  can  hope  that  all  of  these  groups 
will  soon  meet  at  a  conference  table 
and  work  out  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem somewhat  similar  to  that  being 
employed  in  Canada. 

Probably  the  next  most  important 
measure  to  be  used  in  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  is  that  of  edu- 
cation, by  which  I  mean  that  the 
lay  public,  both  children  and  adults, 
as  well  as  our  professional  groups, 
should  be  given  every  opportunity 
to  know  the  causes  of  blindness 
prevalent  in  their  community,  those 
cases  which  can  or  might  be  pre- 
vented, how  this  prevention  might 
be  achieved,  and  what  they  can  do 
to  assist  in  preventing  blindness  not 
only  to  themselves  but  to  others 
of  their  community  and  state.  This 
knowledge  can  be  transmitted  to 
the  general  public  through  the  press 
and  by  the  distribution  of  leaflets 
and  pamphlets  containing  articles 
written  on  various  causes  of  blind- 
ness in  a  language  they  can  under- 
stand; by  radio  talks,  interviews, 
electrically  transcribed  records;  by 
talks  before  various  Men's  Clubs, 
Women's      Clubs,      Church      groups. 
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Parent  Teacher  Associations,  and 
various  medical  and  nursing  groups, 
both  private  and  pubUc;  by  movie 
films  on  the  various  causes  of  bhnd- 
ness  of  which,  at  the  present  time, 
there  are  two,  one  being  devoted  to 
the  "Nurses'  Contribution  to  Pre- 
venting BUndness"  and  the  other  to 
"Ocular  Injuries  and  Their  Emer- 
gency Treatment";  by  programs 
on  eye  health  and  hygiene  and  safe- 
ty programs  to  prevent  the  eye  in- 
juries occurring  in  childhood  which 
should  be  instituted  in  every  public 
and  private  school,  and  safety  pro- 
grams to  prevent  eye  injuries  in 
industry  should  be  carried  on  in 
every  industry  which  is  hazardous 
to  the  eyes,  and  since  we  are  now 
faced  with  a  great  national  emer- 
gency in  which  industries  hazard- 
ous to  the  eyes  are  constantly  ex- 
panding we  can  expect  a  great  in- 
crease in  industrial  eye  accidents 
unless  both  employers  and  employ- 
ees are  made  to  realize  more  fully 
these  dangers  to  the  eyes  and  to 
avail  themselves  more  fully  than 
they  have  in  the  past  of  the  pro- 
tective   devices    available    to    them. 

There  is  one  disease  which  causes 
permanent  and  total  blindness,  of 
which  the  public  hears  too  little  and 
should  hear  a  great  deal,  for  only 
by  getting  this  disease  early  in  its 
course  can  blindness  from  this  con- 
dition be  prevented,  this  disease  be- 
ing glaucoma,  which  means  an  in- 
creased pressure  within  the  eye 
causing  blindness  by  this  pressure 
upon  the  optic  nerve  and  blood  ves- 
sels. This  disease  accounts  for  be- 
tween 8  and  9%  of  the  blindness  in 
our  country  and  between  6  and  7% 
of  this  blindness  could  be  prevented 
if  this  condition  was  found  early, 
the  proper  type  of  surgery  done  and 
the  patient  kept  under  constant  ob- 
servation. The  public  should  be  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  early 
symptoms   of  this   disease   in   order 


that  they  may  seek  ophthalmologi- 
cal  care  early,  these  symptoms  be- 
ing rainbow  colored  rings  around 
lights  at  night,  a  gradual  loss  of 
the  field  of  vision,  which  is  cut 
down  in  an  ever  diminishing  circle, 
sometimes  dull,  aching  pain  in  the 
eyes  and  pain  in  the  bones  about 
the  orbit  of  the  eyes  and  a  slow- 
ness in  the  ability  of  the  eyes  to 
accommodate  when  a  person  leaves 
a  lighted  room  to  go  into  a  dark 
one  or  vice  versa.  Central  vision, 
which  is  the  point  of  clearest  vision 
in  the  eye  is  the  last  to  go  and  when 
this  occurs  sight  fails  rapidly  and 
permanently,  a  tragedy  which 
might  have  been  prevented. 

The  studies  on  childhood  blind- 
ness in  Tennessee  during  the  past 
three  years  have  convinced  me  how 
important  it  is  to  get  visual  cor- 
rective programs  for  the  pre-school 
and  school  child  established  as 
quickly  as  possible.  These  studies 
have  revealed  that  36%  of  the  blind- 
ness occurring  in  children  in  Ten- 
nessee is  due  to  the  fact  that  their 
visual  defects  have  not  been  cor- 
rected early  enough  in  life  by  glass- 
es, by  which  I  mean  that  these  chil- 
dren should  have  had  properly  fit- 
ted glasses  between  ages  of  two  and 
seven  years.  This  statement,  no 
doubt,  is  as  astonishing  to  you  as  it 
was  to  me  when  I  found  out  that 
this  situation  existed  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  if  similar  studies  were 
conducted  in  other  states  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  of  blind- 
ness in  childhood  due  to  the  need 
of  glasses  would  be  found.  The  Lions 
Clubs  of  Tennessee  have  been  most 
active  in  cooperating  with  the  Sight 
Conservation  Service  in  establishing 
and  operating  visual  corrective  pro- 
grams as  well  as  have  other  Civic 
Clubs  and  Organizations  and  vari- 
ous Parent  Teacher  Associations  in 
communities  where  Lions  Clubs  do 
not  exist.  Since  Lionism  was  found- 
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ed  on  helping  the  blind  and  the  visu- 
ally handicapped,  wherever  a  pre- 
vention of  blindness  program  is  or- 
ganized the  support  which  these 
clubs  can  give  should  never  be  neg- 
lected. 

The  way  in  which  these  programs 
operate  in  Tennessee  is  as  follows: 
the  County  Health  Officer,  if  there 
be  one,  in  his  routine  visual  tests 
of  school  and  pre-school  children, 
finds  the  visually  handicapped  child 
and  if  the  child's  family  is  finan- 
cially unable  to  have  this  defect 
ccjrrected,  the  family  is  referred  to 
the  County  Welfare  Office  and  to 
the  local  Lions  Club  and  after  the 
family  has  been  investigated  and 
certified  by  the  Welfare  Office  as 
eligible  for  free  care,  the  Sight  Con- 
servation Service  arranges  for  the 
examination  and  the  Lions  Club  fur- 
nishes transportation  to  and  from 
the  physician's  office,  as  well  as 
glasses  if  needed.  After  the  report 
of  this  child's  eye  examination  is 
received  by  the  Sight  Conservation 
Service  from  the  examining  physi- 
cian, this  report  is  relayed  to  the 
Health  Officer,  the  Lions  Club,  and 
the  Welfare  Office,  with  instructions 
for  the  after  care  of  this  child's 
eyes.  A  new  hospital  program  has 
been  offered  to  our  Lions  Clubs  in 
which  the  Sight  Conservation  Serv- 
ice furnishes  hospitalization  for  all 
cases  to  prevent  blindness  and 
matches  hospitalization  for  cases  re- 
quiring surgery  to  restore  sight.  The 
Service  arranges  for  the  physi- 
cians for  all  operations.  This  pro- 
gram has  not  yet  been  put  into  ef- 
fect but  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  during  the  next  year.  Another 
type  of  visual  corrective  program 
which  would  be  most  effective  for 
an  entire  state  would  be  the  instal- 
lation of  refraction  clinics  in  all  city 
and  county  school  systems,  which 
clinics  could  serve  several  adjacent 
counties   and  be   supported  by   each 


county  served,  either  on  a  per  capi- 
ta basis  or  a  lump  sum  basis.  If  we 
could  make  our  School  Boards  and 
County  Courts  realize  that  40%  of 
the  failures  in  school  are  due  to 
poor  vision  and  that  the  cost  of  pub- 
lic education  could  be  materially  re- 
duced by  preventing  these  failures 
in  school,  these  clinics  could  be  es- 
tablished almost  over  night.  Recent 
information  coming  from  the  Se- 
lective Service  Draft  indicates  that 
rejections  for  military  service  due 
to  defective  vision  are  in  second 
place,  so  another  argument  for  these 
refraction  clinics  is  their  value  to 
National  Defense. 

During  the  past  twenty-eight  years 
that  sight-saving  classes  have  been 
in  existence  in  the  United  States 
the  need  for  more  and  more  of 
these  classes  has  become  increas- 
ingly apparent.  The  establishment 
of  these  classes  should  be  a  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  and  State  De- 
partments of  Education,  as  well  as 
our  City  and  County  School  Sys- 
tems. This  responsibility  has  been 
recognized  by  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment since  1938  when  the  Pepper- 
Boland  Bill  was  introduced  in  Con- 
gress. So  far,  probably  due  to  the 
national  emergency  which  exists, 
this  bill  has  not  passed  but  all  of 
us  interested  in  prevention  of  blind- 
ness should  encourage  our  respec- 
tive Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  to  have  this  bill  brought 
up  for  immediate  action  and  to  sup- 
port it.  Tennessee  is  ready  to  sup- 
port this  bill  when  it  does  come. 
In  the  meantime,  the  establishment 
of  these  classes  must  depend  on 
local  and  state  resources.  Here, 
again.  Lions  Clubs  can  be  of  ma- 
terial assistance  to  any  prevention 
of  blindness  program  in  getting 
these  classes  established.  Of  the  five 
classes  which  will  be  available  in 
Tennessee  in  September  two  will 
have    been    due    to    the    cooperation 
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given  the  Sight  Conservation  Serv- 
ice by  Lions  Clubs.  The  one  in 
Chattanooga  will  be  entirely  due  to 
the  Chattanooga  Lions  Club  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  supplementa- 
tion of  the  teacher's  salary  from 
the  funds  available  for  Special  Edu- 
cation in  Tennessee  and  the  other 
has  been  due  to  the  joint  cooper- 
ation of  the  Nashville  Lions  Club, 
the  Centennial  Club  (a  women's  or- 
ganization), the  Nashville  City 
School  Board,  the  Peabody  Demon- 
stration School,  and  the  Sight  Con- 
servation Service.  This  year  three 
of  our  sight-saving  class  teachers' 
salaries  will  be  supplemented  from 
the  funds  available  for  Special  Edu- 
cation. 

One  must  never  forget  the  legal 
aids  or  measures  which  can  assist 
in  the  prevention  of  blindness,  since 
it  can  be  roughly  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 30%  of  our  present 
blindness  might  be  prevented  by  the 
proper  laws.  The  laws  which  every 
state  should  have  on  its  statute 
books  to  assist  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness  are  (1)  a  law  requiring 
that  prophylactic  drops,  silver-ni- 
trate, or  other  silver  salts  be  placed 
in  the  eyes  of  all  new-born  babies 
at  birth;  (2)  a  law  requiring  the 
registration,  supervision,  and  licens- 
ing of  mid-wives;  (3)  a  pre-marital 
health  law  reauiring  that  both  par- 
ties to  a  marriage  submit  a  medi- 
cal certificate  and  a  Wassermann 
report  from  a  certified  laboratory 
stating  that  each  party  is  free  of 
venereal  disease;  (4)  a  baby  health 
law  requiring  all  expectant  mothers 
to  have  a  Wassermann  test  and  anti- 
luetic  treatment,  if  positive,  to  as- 
sist in  preventing  blindness  from 
hereditary  syphilis;  (5)  a  law  regu- 
lating the  sale  and  use  of  fireworks; 
(6)  a  law  requiring  that  all  motor 
vehicles  be  equipped  with  safety 
glass  throughout;  (7)  a  law  requir- 
ing   employers    to   furnish    adequate 


protection  for  the  head  and  eyes  in 
industry  as  prescribed  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  and  adequate 
illumination  in  industry;  and  (3) 
a  Special  Education  law  to  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  sight-saving 
classes. 

Before  any  of  these  laws  are  writ- 
ten or  proposed  a  study  of  the  exist- 
ing laws  in  the  state  should  be  made 
to  determine  if  any  of  these  laws 
are  already  in  existence  and  if  they 
are  in  existence,  they  should  be 
carefully  studied  to  determine  if 
they  are  still  adequate  for  the  pur- 
pose intended.  The  Commissioners 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Health,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation could  be  of  assistance  in  de- 
termining whether  any  of  these  laws 
are  in  existence  and  if  they  are 
still  adequate  and  their  support 
should  be  obtained,  as  well  as  their 
assistance  in  preparing  the  laws 
which  are  needed.  Also,  invaluable 
assistance  can  be  given  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  to  any  organization  desir- 
ing to  obtain  model  laws,  such  as 
the  fireworks  law,  the  pre-marital 
health  law,  the  baby  health  law  and 
special  education  laws  similar  to 
those  already  in  existence  in  cer- 
tain  states. 

Finally,  measures  must  be  taken 
to  develop  every  resource  in  a  com- 
munity which  may  assist  in  pre- 
venting blindness.  Probably  the 
most  important  of  these  resources 
is  the  financial  assistance  which  can 
be  obtained  in  any  given  commu- 
nity. During  the  past  three  years 
the  prevention  of  blindness  studies 
being  conducted  in  Tennessee  have 
brought  to  life  the  following  facts: 
that  approximately  $90,000  will  be 
required  to  restore  sight  to  slightly 
more  than  half  of  our  blind  popu- 
lation;    that    approximately    $20,000 
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will  be  required  on  the  prevention 
side  of  this  work;  that  approximate- 
ly $55,000  will  be  required  to  es- 
tablish the  eighty-four  sight-saving 
classes  needed;  and  that  approxi- 
mately $150,000  will  be  required  to 
furnish  indigent  visually  handi- 
capped children  of  the  state  with 
glasses,  for  a  grand  total  of  $315,000 
needed  by  the  Service  to  accomplish 
the  aims  of  its  program.  Similar 
studies  if  conducted  in  other  states 
would,  I  believe,  show  the  same  or 
approximately  the  same  needs.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  no  state,  however 
wealthy,  would  or  could  make  an 
appropriation  of  this  size  available, 
therefore,  a  portion  of  this  amount 
will  have  to  be  raised  through  the 
generosity  of  the  general  public. 
Civic  Clubs,  Women's  Clubs,  Big 
Brothers  Organizations,  Parent 
Teacher  Associations  and  other 
clubs.  The  most  important  source 
where  financial  assistance  can  be 
found  is  the  Lions  Clubs  of  the  state 
since  work  with  the  blind  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  Lions  Clubs 
are  built.  To  show  you  what  an  im- 
portant community  resource  these 
clubs  are,  a  brief  history  of  their 
organization  is,  I  believe,  in  order. 
Lions  International  was  organized 
in  1917  with  only  25  clubs  and  ap- 
proximately 800  members;  in  1920 
there  were  113  clubs  and  apDroxi- 
mately  6,458  members;  and  in  1941 
the  number  of  these  clubs  had 
grown  to  something  over  4.000  with 
approximately  152,000  members.  In 
1940  these  clubs  sponsored  3,758 
blind  projects  of  which,  at  least, 
1,490  were  sight  conservation  proj- 
ects. Also,  1,490  clubs  reported  that 
in  1940  they  had  furnished  14,831 
persons  with  glasses,  and  139  clubs 
reported  that  they  had  furnished 
glasses  to  individuals  but  did  not 
report  the  number  furnished,  so  we 
can  safely  say  that  more  than  15,000 
persons  were  furnished  glasses  last 


year.  Since  your  speaker  is  also  a 
Lion  the  Sight  Conservation  Serv- 
ice has  made  every  effort  to  avail 
itself  of  this  resource  and  at  the 
present  time  we  have  two  sight- 
saving  class  projects  with  two  of 
our  Lions  Clubs  and  visual  correc- 
tive projects  with  nine  of  our  clubs. 
We,  also,  have  four  more  visual 
corrective  projects,  one  with  a  Ki- 
wanis  Club,  one  with  a  Big  Broth- 
ers Organization,  one  with  a  Parent 
Teacher  Council,  and  one  with  the 
Winchester  Service  League  and 
have  had  individual  case  assistance 
from  five  other  Lions  Clubs.  At  the 
present  time  our  Lions  State  Blind 
Committee  is  attempting  to  organ- 
ize all  of  our  Lions  Clubs  into  a 
body  requesting  each  one  of  them 
to  adopt  one  or  more  sight  conser- 
vation projects  with  the  Sight  Con- 
servation Service. 

Other  sources  where  financial  as- 
sistance can  be  found  are:  the  Child 
Welfare  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare;  the  Save  The 
Child  Fund,  which  is  present  in 
most  states;  and  local  County 
Courts.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
different  sources  for  financial  as- 
sistance can  be  found  in  a  commu- 
nity, if  the  community  is  thorough- 
ly canvassed. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  studies  in  Tennessee  have 
indicated  that  65%  of  our  present 
blindness  might  have  been  prevent- 
ed; that  between  70  and  80%  of  the 
blindness  occurring  in  children  in 
Tennessee  might  have  been  prevent- 
ed; that  slightly  more  than  50%  of 
our  blind  population  have  a  chance 
varying  from  an  excellent  one  to 
an  outside  one  to  have  sight  re- 
stored to  them,  in  one  or  both  eyes, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part;  and  that 
on  July  1st  of  this  year  Tennessee's 
Pre-marital  Health  Law  went  into 
effect;     and    that    during    the    past 
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three  years  the  Service  has  had 
varying  amounts  of  sight  restored 
to  635  persons  in  one  or  both  eyes 
by  surgery,  surgery  and  glasses, 
by  treatment,  and  by  glasses  alone; 


and  that  either  total,  occupational, 
or  partial  blindness  has  been  or  is 
being  prevented  for  346  persons  in 
one  or  both  eyes,  either  by  surgery, 
by  treatment,    or  by   glasses   alone. 


THE  PARTIALLY  SIGHTED  CHILD  IN  THE 
STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

MRS.  ETHEL  NESTELL  FORTNER 

Principal,  Oregon  Stale  School  for  the  Blind 


Is  there  less  blindness  today?  Har- 
ry Best  says,  "The  number  of  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States  is 
steadily,  if  but  slowly,  decreasing 
and  has  been  doing  so  for  some 
time."  He  gives  the  contributing  fac- 
tors as  control  of  opthalmia  neona- 
torum and  trachoma  and  more  skill- 
ful treatment  of  eye  diseases  in  gen- 
eral, and  states,  "we  have  further 
reason  for  expecting  an  even  great- 
er decline  in  blindness." 

If  there  is  less  blindness  today, 
then  are  enrollments  dropping  in 
schools  for  the  blind?  Paradoxically 
no.  There  are  not  less  blind  children 
in  schools  for  the  blind  but  the  chil- 
dren in  these  schools  are  becoming 
less  blind.  Definitions  of  blindness 
are  expanding.  If  we  designated  as 
blind  only  those  who  are  entirely  de- 
void of  the  sense  of  vision,  there 
would  be  very  few  blind  indeed.  The 
1937-38  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind  covering  3993 
children  in  39  schools  and  classes 
for  the  blind  classify  19.3  percent  of 
them  under  absolute  blindness. 
Roughly  then,  about  i/-,  of  the  chil- 
dren in  schools  for  the  blind  are 
totally  blind.  The  present  tendency 
is  to  include  in  a  definition  of  blind- 
ness the  person  with  seriously  de- 
fective   vision. 

Then  the  question  becomes,  how 
far  shall  we  go  with  this  expanding 
definition?   The  borderline  case  has 


been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  vex- 
atious problem  to  the  agency  for 
the  bhnd.  Who  is  the  blind  child?  A 
United  States  Government  Bulletin 
on  the  Blind  and  Partially  Sighted 
quotes  Best:  "In  general,  it  is 
agreed  that  those  children  are  con- 
sidered blind  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  whose  vision  is  -%oo 
or  less  as  measured  by  the  Snellen 
chart  after  proper  correction  is 
made  or  treatment  is  given;  and 
that  they  should  therefore  be  edu- 
cated in  a  school  or  class  for  the 
blind  in  which  the  tactile  method 
is  used." 

According  to  this  then,  the  child 
with  -%oo  vision  or  less  belongs 
in  the  state  school  for  the  blind. 
Frampton  states  that,  "The  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  both  English  and 
American  school  of  thought  is  op- 
posed to  the  admission  of  partially 
sighted  children  to  schools  for  the 
blind  under  any  conditions." 

The  theory  is  that  the  partially 
sighted  child  should  not  come  to  a 
school  for  the  blind  because  he  does 
not  need  to  learn  to  read  braille. 
The  stock  answer  is:  these  children 
are  sighted,  not  blind;  they  should 
be  educated  through  the  visual 
sense,  not  the  tactual.  This  assumes 
that  the  school  for  the  blind  has  no 
conception  of  the  needs,  of  the  child 
as  an  individual  and  no  considera- 
tion  of   his    eye   diffculty.     Unfortu- 
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nately,  the  state  schools  have  drawn 
this  criticism  upon  themselves  in 
the  past  by  accepting  children  who 
needed  a  specialized  education  that 
they  were  not  equipped  to  give  and 
instead  of  meeting  the  problem  by 
providing  two  types  of  care  and 
training,  required  the  sighted  child 
to  read  braille  and  often  allowed 
him  to  read  it  with  his  eyes,  and 
otherwise  made  a  blind  child  of  him. 

Today  some  schools  for  the  blind 
see  the  problem  and  are  facing  it. 
Frampton  says,  "if  a  child  is  even- 
tually to  live  in  the  realm  of  the 
visually  handicapped,  it  is  better  to 
fit  him  for  this  life  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. There  are  many  partially 
sighted  children  who  have  sufficient 
sight  to  be  educated  by  modified 
sighted  methods,  but  who,  on  ac- 
count of  probable  further  loss  of  vi- 
sion, are  best  grouped  as  visually 
handicapped  persons.  Their  number 
is  not  negligible." 

Under  proper  individual  treat- 
ment, these  children  are  able  to  get 
the  education  which  is  the  best  cal- 
culated to  fit  their  special  needs  in 
future  life,  for  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  partially  blind  are  more 
handicapped  than  the  totally  blind. 

Unless  the  ophthalmologist  strict- 
ly forbids  it,  they  should  be  trained 
in  the  use  of  their  eyes  in  order  that 
they  may  have  full  value  of  what 
sight  they   possess. 

So  far  we  have  decided  that  the 
child  with  seriously  defective  vision 
— "%oo  o^  l^ss — belongs  in  the  state 
school  but  should  receive  a  special- 
ized education  which  takes  his  eye 
problem   into   consideration. 

Now  I  wish  to  raise  a  question. 
Whose  problem  is  the  child  whose 
vision  is  more  than  2%^^  but  who  is 
failing  to  get  an  education  in  the 
public  school  system  because  of  an 
eye   difficulty? 

Whose  problem  is  the  child  with 
a  visual  problem,  who  has  no  access 


to  opthalmological  care  in  his  com- 
munity and  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  transport  him  to  specialists? 
Whose  problem  is  the  child  who 
sees  but  has  been  taken  out  of  school 
at  the  doctor's  recommendation  be- 
cause of  a  dangerous  eye  condition? 

Dr.  French  of  California  states 
that  "in  earlier  practice  only  those 
totally  blind  or  nearly  so  were  re- 
garded as  needing  'special  educa- 
tion.' Gradually  it  was  realized  that 
children  who  could  not  see  the  black- 
board, who  were  unable  to  read  or- 
dinary print  with  ease,  and  who 
could  not  carry  on  ordinary  seeing 
tasks  in  comfort  were  as  handi- 
capped in  many  respects  as  those 
who  were  blind." 

The  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  has  been  a  ma- 
jor agency  in  setting  up  standards 
of  equipment  and  procedure  for  spe- 
cial   classes    in    sight    conservation. 

Many  public  school  systems  in  the 
larger  cities  make  excellent  provi- 
sion for  sight  saving  classes.  Small- 
er cities  of  less  population  find  it 
rather  difficult  to  assemble  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  children  in  one 
school,  but  in  some  cases  they 
too  have  started  classes  and  have 
done  acceptable  work.  Most  states 
lack  adequate  central  machinery  for 
aiding  local  communities  in  this  type 
of  sight  conservation  work.  In  some 
states  it  is  entirely  lacking. 

No  city,  no  matter  how  good  its 
own  sight-saving  facilities,  is  going 
to  reach  out  and  give  help  to  the 
child  in  the  isolated  community.  It 
couldn't  even  if  it  would.  This  is 
a  state  responsibility.  Since  it  is  a 
state  responsibility — where  does  it 
fit?  In  the  state  department  of  edu- 
cation? Probably  eventually  it  will, 
but  at  present  how  many  state  de- 
partments are  accepting  this  as 
their  problem  and  working  out  an 
adequate  solution?   Few,  if  any. 
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Why  not?  Certainly  it  isn't  be- 
cause they  lack  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  handicapped  children.  It  is 
because  they  do  not  know  what  to 
do;  they  do  not  know  how  to  go 
about  attempting  to  solve  a  problem 
that,  in  some  cases,  they  do  not 
even  realize  exists.  They  must  be 
shown  the  need  and  offered  cooper- 
ation in  finding  the  answer. 

It  is  up  to  the  people  who  are  al- 
ready in  this  field  to  point  the  way— 
to  face  the  problem  and  offer  a 
workable  solution  that  can  be  car- 
ried out  on  a  statewide  basis.  The 
state  school  for  the  blind  must  be- 
come more  than  an  institution  where 
a  few  blind  children  are  sent  to 
learn  braille;  it  must  become  a  state 
agency  for  service  to  the  visually 
handicapped  child. 

No  one  is  willing  to  recommend 
that  every  visually  handicapped 
child  be  institutionalized.  If  he  can 
be  kept  in  his  own  school  environ- 
ment and  make  progress  by  use  of 
special  facilities  he  should  be  kept 
there.  Where  there  are  none  it  is 
up  to  us  to  find  a  way  to  help  these 
children,  in  their  own  communities 
if  possible.  Doctors  recommend, 
"Admit  to  school  for  blind  unless 
sight-saving  work  is  available."  If 
the  school  for  the  blind  carries  on  a 
sight  conservation  program  this  is 
an  acceptable  solution  but  an  ex- 
pensive one. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  isolated 
partially  sighted  children  be  grouped 
for  special  instruction,  but  this  has 
not  always  proved  to  be  a  workable 
solution.  The  larger  the  state,  the 
sparser,  the  population,  the  less  pos- 
sible such  grouping  becomes.  Mar- 
cella  Cohen  of  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  has  expressed 
it  very  well  when  she  states,  "the 
method  generally  accepted  for  edu- 
cating these  children  is  not  always 
possible  in  rural  communities.  To 
unite  three  or  four  small  school  dis- 


tricts in  order  to  have  enough  chil- 
dren for  a  sight-saving  class  would 
in  the  majority  of  instances  be  im- 
possible because  of  transportation 
difficulties  and  differences  in  policy 
among  school  districts.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  children  be 
brought  together  and  boarded  in 
order  to  make  sight-saving  classes 
available  to  them.  If  the  children 
are  boarded  in  homes,  we  have 
created  another  small  institution. 
Certainly  this  is  not  the  ultimate 
solution." 

May  I  suggest  a  plan  that  may 
be  the  ultimate  solution?  It  is  a 
dream  of  the  future,  for  the  most 
part,  but  those  who  have  tried  out 
similar  plans  on  a  small  scale  re- 
port success.  Let  me  outline  it  foT- 
you. 

I.  Case  Finding 

A.  State  Board  of  Health  and  the 
Public  Health  Nurses  or  similar 
agencies. 

B.  Handicapped  Children's  Com- 
mittee made  up  of  representat- 
tives  of  State  Child-caring  agen- 
cies. 

II.  Diagnosis 

A.  Opthalmological    examination 

1.  Local  doctors 

2.  Transportation   to    specialists 

3.  Traveling  Clinics 

B.  Physical    examination 

C.  Mental  examination 

III.  Interpretation  of  Diagnosis 
A.  By  specialist 

1.  To   school  authorities 

2.  To  teacher 

3.  To  parents 

4.  If    necessary,    to    community 
agencies 

IV.  Treatment  Recommended 
A.    Environment 

1.  Check  lighting — if  inadequate, 
improve  where  possible* 

2.  Best    possible    use     of    light 
available* 
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B.  Equipment  (loaned  by  state  to 
fit  individual  needs   annually) 

1.  Moveable    table 

2.  Book  rests 

3.  Large  type  books 

4.  Unglazed  tinted  paper 

5.  Heavy  pencil 

6.  Large  chalk 

7.  Talking  book 

8.  Large  type  typewriter 

C.  Care 

1.  Short   periods   of   eye   work 

2.  Possible   substitutions  for  eye 
work 

3.  Reader    (school   or   communi- 
ty) 

4.  Posture* 

5.  General  health  program* 

6.  Teach  child  to  conserve  own 
vision 

V.  Problems  to  Work  Out 

A.  Administration 

B.  Explore  possible  inexpensive 
sources  of  equipment 

C.  Educational   campaign 

1.  Prevention    film 

2.  Agencies    and    service    clubs 

3.  Teacher's  institutes 

4.  Normal  schools 

5.  Nurses  conferences 

VL  Advantages 

A.  Reduce  the  partially  sighted 
population  in  schools  for  the 
blind 

B.  Spread  the  work  that  the 
schools  are  equipped  to  do  over 
a    wider    field. 

Degree  of  handicap  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  degree  of  vision.  We 
have  totally  blind  children  whom  we 
have  trained  and  who  are  now  living 
in  their  own  communities  going  to 
public  high  school.  With  a  good 
school  environment,  excellent  home 
condition,  sound  physical  and  men- 
tal health  and  an  intelligent  adjust- 

*  With  advice  of  specialist  after  con- 
sidering child's  individual  eye 
problem. 


ment  to  the  handicap  by  the  child, 
by  the  parents,  and  by  the  com- 
m.unity,  public  school  is  entirely  pos- 
sible. 

The  child  with  handicapped  vision 
who  is  not  adjusted  to  his  handicap, 
who  has  educational  problems,  who 
lacks  social  and  economic  securi- 
ty, has  poor  health  or  undesirable 
home  conditions  in  addition  to  his 
poor  vision  is  handicapped  indeed. 
If,  with  the  help  I  have  outlined, 
the  child  still  has  difficulties  and  is 
not  "getting  a  break"  in  his  own 
environment,  the  state  school  is  jus- 
tified in  accepting  this  child  for 
study  in  the  hope  of  turning  him 
back  if  his  problem  can  be  solved. 
The  plan  I  have  outlined  has  been 
tried  out  in  one  county  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; four  rural  demonstration 
clinics  in  sight-conservation  have 
been  held  in  Colorado;  Washington 
hopes  eventually  to  carry  on  such  a 
program.  Mr.  J.  C.  Lysen  has 
changed  the  name  of  the  Minnesota 
School  for  the  Blind  to  Minnesota 
Braille  and  Sight-Saving  School  in 
line  with  his  policy  of  field  work 
for  the  visually  handicapped. 

In  Dr.  Allen's  article  "Fair  Play 
for  Hard-of-Seeing  Children"  he 
complimented  Connecticut,  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  for  attempt- 
ing such  a  solution  and  quoted  Mrs. 
Hathaway  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  who 
v;rote,  "This  has  been  found  to  bo  a 
very  satisfactory  method  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases."  I  believe 
the  most  thorough  system  of  deal- 
ing with  rural  areas  has  been 
worked  by  Dr.  Harry  Amoss  in  On- 
tario. They  have  established  182 
Sight-saving  units  and  provide  them 
with  equipment  and  supervision. 

At  present,  one  of  our  drawbacks 
is  the  prohibitive  cost  of  Cleartype 
books.  There  is  an  inadequate  supplv 
of  titles  in  24  point.  When  these  are 
too    expensive,    school    districts    re- 
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sort  to  hand  copied  or  typewritten 
books.  There  should  be  a  happy  me- 
dium. Isn't  there  a  place  for  a  book 
not  so  expensive  as  the  24  point,  not 
quite  so  large  as  24  point,  but  su- 
perior to  hand  made,  typewritten 
books?  I  think  18  point  is  the  an- 
swer, on  good  paper  but  with  less 
expensive  binding.  18  point  can  be 
better  leaded,  better  spaced,  and 
more  attractively  set  up  than  24 
point  and  there  is  no  proof  that  it  i? 
not  superior  to  24  point  in  use  be- 
cause  of  eye   span. 

There  are  many  in  this  field  who 
would  have  welcomed  the  Printhig 
House  making  books  in  18  point. 
The  sample  book  "Everyday  Man- 
ners" they  prepared  for  us  with  this 
in  mind  was  beautifully  done.  On 
February  24,  1936,  they  wrote,  "We 
are  especially  proud  of  the  experi- 
mental book  because  it  was  printed 
on  the  same  presses  and  bound  with 
the  same  machinery  which  we  use 
in  printing   and  binding  our  braille 


books.  No  additional  equipment 
whatever  was  purchased  for  the 
job."  September  3,  1940— "I  regret 
that  I  have  to  advise  you  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  our  printing  books 
in  18  point  type  in  the  near  future. 
World  conditions  are  so  uncertain 
due  to  the  war  that  we  hesitate  to 
take  on  any  new  and  expensive 
projects  until  the  present  situation 
clears  up." 

If  there  is  no  possibili+y  of  get- 
ting any  other  national  agency  to 
undertake  such  a  project,  then  each 
state  will  have  to  work  it  out  the 
best  way  it  can;  this  is  the  slow  and 
expensive  way  in  the  long  run.  I 
hope  I  have  provoked  some  discus- 
sion  on   this   point. 

Thousands  of  children  with  eye 
difficulties  can  have  the  help  they 
reed  in  their  own  communities  if 
the  workers  in  this  field,  the  state's 
specialists  in  educational  practices 
regarding  eyes  and  eye  difficulties, 
will   lead  the  way. 


SPONSORSHIP  OF  VENDING  MACHINES  AS  A  MEANS  OF 
SUPPLEMENTING  INCOME  TO  AGENCIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*  LEONARD  A.  ROBINSON 
Assistant  to  the  Supervisor,  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 


In  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
vending  machines  as  a  means  of 
supplementing  income  to  agencies 
for  the  blind,  I  must,  of  course,  tell 
you  of  my  experience  in  my  own 
back  yard,   so  to  speak. 

As  one  of  my  official  government 
duties  which  was  assigned  to  me  in 
October,  1938,  I  had  to  find  ways 
and  means  of  supplementing  the  in- 
come of  the  Washington  Society  for 
the  Blind,  which  private  agency  was 
to  cooperate  with  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Service  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  connection  with  the 
Federal  blind  stand  program  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  No  bank  would 


entertain  the  idea  of  lending  the 
Society  a  sufficient  amount  of  capi- 
tal with  which  to  get  started.  When 
the  idea  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  was  thought 
of,  which  government  agency  could 
guarantee  a  bank  loan,  either  in 
part  or  in  whole,  even  then  some 
sort  of  regular  income  for  the  So- 
ciety had  to  be  shown  before  any 
lending  institution  or  agency  would 
even  consider  a  loan.  This  fact  is 
also  true  in  relation  to  an  individual 
or  business  firm  when  borrowing 
money  is  necessary. 

When  the  vending   machine  work 
got  under  way  in  Washington,  there 
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was  no  doubt  as  to  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess. To  be  very  frank  about  it, 
we  did  not  believe  then  it  would 
ever  amount  to  what  it  is  today, 
and  even  the  work  at  this  time  is, 
at  best,  only  half-way  accomplished. 

In  order  that  you  might  better 
appreciate  our  success  in  this  en- 
deavor, a  few  figures  will  give  you 
the  picture  as  it  now  is. 

The  present  gross  income  from 
vending  machines  placed  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Washington  Society  for  the 
Blind,  amounts  to  approximately 
fourteen  hundred  dollars  ($1400)  a 
month,  exclusive  of  income  from 
weighing  scales.  From  one  company 
alone  —  Canteen  Company  —  the 
check  amounted  to  $720.57.  This 
amount  was  for  the  Canteen  Com- 
pany's ninth  period,  consisting  of 
twenty-eight  days,  dating  from  May 
12,  1941  to  June  7,  1941.  Breaking 
down  this  figure,  the  income  from 
candy  amounted  to  $484.28;  from 
Coca  Cola  and  other  flavored  drinks, 
$236,29. 

What  does  an  agency  for  the  blind 
have  to  do  in  order  to  build  up  this 
income,  and  what  are  its  responsi- 
bilities in  event  of  fire,  theft,  or 
other  liabilities? 

No  responsibility  or  liability  of 
any  kind  is  incurred  by  the  agency 
for  the  blind  sponsoring  the  vend- 
ing machine  program.  The  National 
Society  for  the  Blind,  which  agency 
is  sponsoring  this  program  on  a 
national  scale,  has  made  arrange- 
ments with  vending  machine  firms 
to  work  with  agencies  for  the  blind, 
and  these  firms  assume  all  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  installation,  care 
and  service  of  the  machines,  loss 
resulting  from  fire  or  theft,  and 
personal  liability.  The  machines  are 
owned  by  the  vending  machine  com- 
nanies,  and  each  month  the  agencies 
for  the  blind  receive  their  commis- 
sion  checks   from   the   National   So- 


ciety for  the  Blind  together  with  a 
statement  showing  the  gross  amount 
of  business  which  the  machines  did 
during  the  preceding   month. 

Although  the  agencies  for  the 
blind  share  no  part  of  the  liabilities, 
this  is  certainly  not  true  of  the  ef- 
fort which  they  must  expend  in  co- 
operation with  the  vending  machine 
companies  in  obtaining  vending  ma- 
chine locations  which  are  placed  for 
their  benefit.  And  therein  lies  the 
secret  of  the  success  of  the  entire 
program. 

At  this  point,  let  us  once  more 
take  a  look  at  the  Washington  pro- 
gram to  see  how  the  work  was  done 
there. 

The  experience  of  vending  ma- 
chine companies  was  of  great  value 
in  that  we  knew  the  types  of  lo- 
cations which  would  be  feasible  for 
vending  machines.  A  list  of  possi- 
bilities was  made  up,  and  from  that 
point  on,   the  selling  began. 

On  behalf  of  the  Washington  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind,  a  large  real  es- 
tate firm  was  approached  for  per- 
mission to  install  candy  machines 
at  the  rear  entrance  of  the  apart- 
ment houses,  which  entrance  is  sole- 
ly for  the  use  of  servants  and  trades- 
men. Many  tenants  who  park  their 
cars  in  the  rear  of  such  buildings 
are  also  permitted  to  enter  through 
this  entrance,  thereby  making  the 
candy  machine  at  this  entrance  ac- 
cessible to  many  persons.  It  was 
known  that  this  particular  real  es- 
tate agency  was  in  charge  of  sev- 
eral apartment  houses  having  more 
than  sixty  apartment  units  in  each 
building.  It  was  proposed  that  a 
candy  machine  be  hung  on  the  wall 
at  the  side  of  the  rear  entrance  of 
these  buildings.  Blanket  approval 
for  all  these  locations  was  obtained. 
The  resident  manager  of  each  apart- 
ment house  was  then  notified  by 
the  representative  of  the  Washing- 
ton   Society    for    the    Blind    and    ar- 
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rangements  made  for  the  vending 
machine  company  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  each  building  and  to  install 
the  machine  in  each.  This  was  done 
with  a  score  of  other  real  estate 
agencies  having  one  building  or 
more  suitable  for  similar  machine 
installations. 

The  superintendent  of  a  laundry 
was  next  approached.  He  was  also 
sold  on  the  program  of  the  Wash- 
ington Society  for  the  Blind,  and  in 
a  few  days  a  machine  was  at  his 
plant  for  the  convenience  of  his  em- 
ployees— and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Washington  Society  for  the  Blind. 
Soon,  a  list  of  laundries  was  com- 
piled where  there  were  no  candy 
machines  installed,  and  before  long 
each  of  the  laundries  on  this  list 
was  cooperating  with  the  program 
of  the   Society. 

Hotels  soon  came  into  the  pro- 
gram with  their  cooperation,  and  a 
candy  machine  was  placed  at  the 
employees'  entrance.  Bakeries,  ice 
cream  companies,  private  schools, 
wholesale  groceries,  bottling  com- 
panies, hospitals,  dairies,  and  other 
business  establishments  also  came 
into  the  cooperative  picture  in  due 
time. 

After  the  end  of  eighteen  months 
of  vending  machine  experience,  the 
Washington  Society  for  the  Blind 
was  able  to  convince  the  Federal 
government  officials  in  charge  of 
government  buildings  that  the  place- 
ment of  certain  types  of  vending 
machines  in  government  buildings, 
where  such  items  were  not  sold, 
would  be  of  great  convenience  to 
the  government  employees.  A  trial 
experience  in  a  few  buildings  was 
authorized,  and  the  experiment 
worked  so  well  that  we  were  soon 
authorized  to  place  machines  in 
other  buildings. 

During  the  past  several  months 
arrangements  have  been  completed 
between  the  National  Society  for  the 


Blind  and  the  C.  R.  Kirk  Scale  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  Illinois,  for  the 
placement  of  weighing  scales  for 
the  benefit  of  agencies  for  the  blind 
affiliated  with  the  National  Society 
for  the  Blind  in  the  vending  ma- 
chine program.  The  scales  are  es- 
pecially designed  for  the  National 
Society  for  the  Blind  which,  in  them- 
selves, tell  the  story  of  how  pennies 
placed  in  the  scale  for  weighing 
purposes  help  the  blind  to  help  them- 
selves, giving  the  name  of  the  lo- 
cal agency  for  the  blind  sponsoring 
the  scale  program  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  local  blind  residents. 
The  scale  program  has  already  got- 
ten under  way  in  Philadelphia  where 
there  are  fifty  scales,  and  in  Wash- 
ington where  we  plan  to  install  at 
least   one   hundred. 

The  average  income  from  each 
vending  machine  in  Washington 
selling  candy  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $1.25  a  month  and  fifteen 
dollars  a  month  from  each  Coca 
Cola  machine.  Candy  sales  will  drop 
off  in  the  summer  season,  but  the 
sale  of  drinks  will  rise,  thereby  pro- 
viding a  more  or  less  steady  income 
the  year  round.  With  the  placement 
of  additional  machines,  the  income 
constantly  is  pyramided,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  watch  this  income 
grow, — and  from  the  standpoint  of 
each  agency  for  the  blind  partici- 
pating in  such  a  program,  it  is  far 
more  interesting  to  have  this  income 
brought  in  each  month  by  the  mail 
carrier. 

As  for  the  weighing  scale  income 
possibilities,  this  will  depend  upon 
the  city  where  the  scales  are  oper- 
ating and  the  types  of  locations 
where  they  are  permitted  to  be  in- 
stalled. Out-of-door  locations  in  busi- 
ness districts  are  excellent  scale 
sites,  but  some  cities  do  not  permit 
such  outside  locations.  In  those  cit- 
ies which  do,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
scale  to  be  so  situated  so  as  not  to 
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extend  beyond  the  building  line; 
for  to  do  so,  persons  could  easily 
trip  over  them.  The  agency  for  the 
blind  sponsoring  such  outside  loca- 
tions should  confer  first  with  the 
police  authorities  of  that  city  to  get 
information  as  to  rules  and  regu- 
lations. It  is  altogether  possible  for 
weighing  scales  to  bring  in  an  in- 
come of  thirty  dollars  or  more  a 
month  per  scale,  but  these  are  un- 
usually good  locations.  Some  of 
these  scales  placed  in  Washington 
have  brought  in  as  much  as  thir- 
teen dollars  a  month;  and  a  few 
excellent  outside  locations  recently 
obtained,  it  is  estimated  that  these 
locations  will  bring  in  as  much  as 
twenty-five  dollars  a  month  each. 
As  pointed  out  above,  the  selling 
part  of  this  program  is  the  most 
important.  The  agency  for  the  blind 
must  assign  to  this  work,  in  order 
to  get  the  best  results,  a  person  who 
is  a  good  salesman  and  one  who 
can  also  sell  the  program  of  the 
agency  for  the  blind.  The  best  kind 
of  person  for  this  work  is  a  totally 
blind  or  partially  sighted  worker — 
one  whose  living  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  work  he  is  doing  and  who 
enjoys  doing  this  type  of  work  which 
will  indirectly  bring  about  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  other  blind 
persons.  He  must  go  about  his  work 
with  confidence  and  enthusiasm. 


There  is  much  that  an  agency  for 
the  blind  can  do  for  the  blind  of  its 
respective  locality  if  there  is  suffi- 
cient funds  available  with  which  to 
do  it.  That  is  the  whole  idea  in  back 
of  the  sponsorship  of  vending  ma- 
chine   income. 

As  each  vending  machine  and 
scale  bears  the  name  of  the  local 
agency  for  the  blind  sponsoring  such 
a  program,  the  agency's  name  is 
constantly  kept  before  the  public. 
And  if  the  right  kind  of  person  is 
selected  as  the  agency's  salesman, 
the  good  work  of  the  agency  is  sold 
to  hundreds  of  persons  contacted 
by  him. 

An  income  of  $10,000  a  year  paid 
in  commissions  to  an  agency  for 
the  blind  is  equivalent  to  an  income 
of  five  percent  a  year  interest  paid 
on  an  investment  of  $200,000.  There 
are  few  agencies  of  any  kind  which 
have  an  endowment  fund  of  $200,000, 
but  with  vending  machines  proper- 
ly located  in  the  agency's  locality, 
there  is  no  need  of  an  endowment 
at  all. 

We  hear  a  lot  these  days  of  per- 
sons striving  to  become  self-sup- 
porting. The  purpose  of  this  paper 
is  to  point  out  a  way  of  bringing 
about  self-sufficiency  for  agencies 
for  the  blind  which,  in  turn,  can 
bring  about  self-sufficiency  for  blind 
persons. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  INTEGRATING  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
BLIND  WITH  OTHER  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

MRS.  GWEN  HARDIN 

Supervisor,  Division  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Social  Security 

Olympia,  Washington 


During  the  past  few  years  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion regarding  the  administrative 
organization  of  public  social  serv- 
ices. We  have  heard  discussion  on 
the  merits  of  the  categorical  versus 


the  functional  type  of  organization; 
of  the  centralized  and  the  decen- 
tralized; of  the  integrated  service 
and  of  the,  shall  we  say,  "disinte- 
grated" service.  I  will  not  attempt 
even  an  evaluation  of  the  merits  of 
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all  of  these  much  discussed  types 
of  administrative  organization,  but 
will  try  to  show  what  to  me  is  an 
integrated  service  and  why  it  seems 
the   most  practical. 

I  do  think  there  are  one  or  two 
facts  that  are  quite  generally  ac- 
cepted by  persons  who  know  work 
for  the  blind.  First,  blind  people  are 
just  a  cross  section  of  human  be- 
ings and,  therefore,  the  service  to 
them  is  as  the  service  to  any  human 
being  under  comparable  financial 
circumstances  and  can  well  be  giv- 
en by  persons  competent  to  give 
like  service  to  any  and  all.  I  mean 
largely  public  assistance  to  the 
blind.  Second,  if  a  blind  person  is 
to  enjoy  normal,  day-by-day  living, 
he  must  be  taught  many  techniques 
other  than  those  of  the  sighted  per- 
son. This  is  not  because  of  a  peculi- 
arity of  the  blind,  but  because  of  a 
physical  handicap  which  needs  spe- 
cial consideration  to  overcome. 
Third,  in  developing  and  maintain- 
ing ability  to  compete  economically 
with  those  who  have  not  been  de- 
prived of  their  eyesight,  there  is 
a  need  for  consultation  and  often 
times  continued  special  supervision. 

May  we  go  back  to  my  first  fact, 
that  blind  people  are  just  a  cross 
section  of  human  beings.  They  must 
eat,  have  a  place  to  sleep,  clothing 
to  wear  and  other  essentials  of  a 
life  compatible  with  decency  and 
health,  so  that  any  worker  trained 
in  determining  needs  and  the  eligi- 
bility for  assistance  can  give  this 
service.  In  our  state,  administra- 
tion of  public  assistance  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  various  county 
welfare  departments  with  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Security, 
through  its  appropriate  Division,  the 
supervising  agency. 

Wherever  there  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  blind  persons  within  a 
county  to  warrant  a  specialized  case 
load,    such    specialization    should   be 


established.  In  counties  of  smaller 
population  it  is  not  always  possible 
as  the  time  and  money  spent  in 
travel  could  not  be  justified.  I  would 
say  that  if  there  are  twenty  or  more 
public  assistance  to  the  blind  cases 
within  one  county,  especially  if  in 
this  group  are  younger  blind  peo- 
ple, then  this  should  be  a  special- 
ized case  load,  combined,  of  course, 
with  other  cases  since  we  could  not 
hope  to  have  case  loads  as  small 
as  twenty,  at  least  in  a  public  as- 
sistance program.  Further,  those 
cases  in  the  population  center  may 
well  be  carried  by  one  worker,  even 
if  it  is  not  practical  to  combine  in 
one  case  load  scattered  cases,  es- 
pecially older  people  in  rural  parts 
of  the  county.  We  say  sixty  assis- 
tance to  the  blind  cases  make  up 
a  full  case  load  and  since  blindness 
should  be  considered  the  major 
problem,  that  others  within  the  fam- 
ily group  if  in  need  of  service,  fi- 
nancial or  otherwise,  should  be 
cared  for  by  the  specialized  visitor 
carrying  the  assistance  to  the  blind 
cases. 

Specialized  case  loads  within  the 
county  welfare  department  require 
special  knowledges  by  the  visitor 
and  also  require  special  knowledge 
regarding  the  blind  by  the  case  su- 
pervisor and  even  by  the  adminis- 
trator or  head  of  the  county  wel- 
fare department.  This  is  all  to  the 
good  for  then  more  people  in  social 
work  have  a  more  real  appreciation 
of  services  needed  by  the  blind.  The 
social  service  consultants  from  the 
State  Department  working  with  the 
county  welfare  departments  must 
have  an  understanding  and  appreci- 
ation of  all  services  to  the  blind  in 
their  capacity  as  consultants  to  the 
county  welfare  departments. 

I  know  you  are  thinking  that  I 
am  not  logical  in  my  first  point,  but 
remember  I  said  insofar  as  the  serv- 
ice   to    the    blind    recipient    is    the 
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service  to  any  human  being 
under  comparable  financial  circum- 
stances. For  here  we  must  consider 
the  second  fact,  if  a  blind  person  is 
to  enjoy  normal  day-by-day  living, 
he  must  be  taught  the  techniques 
with  which  he  can  accomplish  this. 
At  the  level  of  the  state  welfare  de- 
partment, it  is  my  belief  that  a 
Division  for  the  Blind  is  imperative 
and  that  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministration of  specialized  services 
is  with  that  Division.  There  must 
be  those  at  this  level  who  are  spe- 
cialists in  the  field  of  services  to 
the  blind,  who  can  work  with  the 
state  field  consultants  in  social  serv- 
ice, through  staff  meetings,  area 
meetings,  institutes,  and  written 
material,  such  as  in  manual  or 
memorandum,  point  out  the  need 
and  opportunity  for  a  full  service  to 
the  blind.  The  visitor  must  be  famil- 
iar with  all  services  so  she  can 
recognize  needs  for  any  of  these 
services  other  than  assistance,  as 
the  county  welfare  department  be- 
comes the  cooperating  agency  in 
the    field    of    such    special    services. 

The  services  that  I  especially  have 
in  mind  are  Home  Teaching  of  the 
Blind,  Vocational  Aid  and  Train- 
ing, and  the  consultant  services 
which  I  mentioned  as  my  third  fact. 
All  of  these  services  must  be  giv- 
en through  personnel  technically 
trained  if  the  blind  are  to  derive  the 
maximum  of  benefit.  Such  person- 
nel could  not  be  provided  for  county 
by  county,  or  if  provided  could  not 
have  adequate  supervision  locally. 
Costs  alone  would  prohibit  such  a 
plan.  Nor  could  a  state  agency  jus- 
tify it.  Therefore,  in  our  state,  and 
since  we  are  the  eighteenth  in  popu- 
lation at  the  last  census  the  major- 
ity of  states  are  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion, technical  services  must  be  con- 
sidered   on    a    state-wide    basis. 

Perhaps  this  gets  into  a  semi-inte- 
grated program,  but  I  do  not  think 


so.  The  county  welfare  department 
has  a  definite  part.  Blind  persons 
who  are  interested  in  vocational 
training  make  their  application  to 
the  county  welfare  department  whe- 
ther they  are  recipients  of  blind  as- 
sistance or  financially  independent. 
This  application,  together  with  all 
the  facts  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ment considers  pertinent  are  sent 
to  the  state  office  of  the  Division 
for  the  Blind.  From  this  point,  the 
decision  regarding  the  application 
may  be  handled  through  personal 
conference  at  the  Training  Center 
for  the  Blind  or  through  further 
discussion  carried  on  by  correspon- 
dence with  the  county  visitor.  The 
county  is  kept  informed  although 
decision  as  to  feasibility  for  train- 
ing is  entirely  with  the  technically 
trained  personnel  of  the  State  Divi- 
sion  for   the   Blind. 

The  situation  relating  to  Home 
Teachers  is  somewhat  different 
since  the  Home  Teachers  go  into  a 
county  and  make  the  county  wel- 
fare department  office  their  head- 
quarters with  desk  space  in  the  of- 
fice. The  average  stay  in  a  county 
in  Washington  is  from  four  to  six 
months.  While  the  Home  Teachers 
work  directly  under  the  State  Di- 
vision for  the  Blind  as  members  of 
the  state  staff,  there  is  a  cooper- 
ating arrangement  with  the  county 
welfare  department,  so  that  the 
Home  Teacher  has  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  cases  known  to  the  coun- 
ty welfare  department  with  the  visi- 
tor. She  has  the  advantage  of  con- 
sultation with  the  specialized  work- 
er or  with  the  case  supervisor  on 
social  problems  arising  among  those 
with  whom  she  is  working.  How- 
ever, her  daily  reports  are  made  to 
the  State  Division  for  the  Blind  and 
she  is  under  direct  supervision  of 
that  office.  You  can  well  realize 
that  this  cooperative  arrangement 
requires  that  the  State  Division  for 
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the  Blind  work  very  closely  with 
the  county  welfare  department  so 
that  there  is  an  understanding  on 
their  part  of  the  Home  Teacher 
services  and  also  of  the  responsibili- 
ty of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  for 
technical  supervision. 

The  same  general  principles  are 
involved  in  handling  Home  Industry 
workers  and  in  the  vending  stand 
program.  Distribution  of  Talking 
Book  Machines  is  a  part  of  the  Di- 
vision for  the  Blind  program,  but 
county  welfare  departments  gather 
the  information  regarding  eligibili- 
ty and  have  the  contracts  signed, 
plan  for  the  delivery  of  the  Talking 
Book  Machines,  and  also  correspond 
with  us  when  a  machine  is  in  need 
of  repair. 

Friendly  visiting  is  a  program 
handled  cooperatively  between  the 
Division  for  the  Blind,  the  county 
welfare  department  and  the  local 
Junior  Women's  Club.  It  might  be 
said  that  the  Division  for  the  Blind 
takes  the  initiative  in  the  original 
development  of  the  program  and  the 
county  welfare  department  does  the 
day  by  day  work,  along  with  the 
Junior  Women's  Clubs  whose  mem- 
bers  serve   as  friendly  visitors. 

At  the  state  level  work  for  the 
blind  in  all  of  its  services  is  under 
the  Division  for  the  Blind  and  is, 
therefore,  on  a  specialized  basis, 
but  to  the  blind  person  out  in  the 
community,  the  originating  of  any 
service  is  through  the  county  wel- 
fare department  and  as  far  as  the 
blind  person  is  concerned  the  spe- 
cialized services  come  to  him 
through  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
county  welfare  department. 

The  day  has  long  past  when  our 
industries  expect  workers  to  be 
"jacks  of  all  trades."  Our  school 
systems  demand  of  the  instructor 
specialization  in  the  educational 
field.  Science  is  specialized  and  we 
have      specialization     in     personnel 


which  extends  to  the  blind,  Home 
Teaching,  vocational  training,  super- 
vision of  Home  Industries,  supervi- 
sion of  vending  stands  and  in  the 
restoration  of  vision  and  prevention 
of   blindness   programs. 

These  are  all  services  which  are 
necessary  if  we  are  going  to  give 
the  blind  that  for  which  they  ask 
and  which  they  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand— equal  opportunity.  To  make 
these  services  effective,  trained  per- 
sonnel is  necessary.  I  well  realize 
that  it  is  often  necessary  for  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  to  accept  per- 
sonnel with  adequate  basic  academ- 
ic education  and  allied  experience 
and  through  an  in-service  training 
program  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  skills  necessary  in 
understanding  methods  in  this  spe- 
cialized field.  For  instance,  a  manu- 
al arts  major  in  a  college  of  edu- 
cation, experience  in  teaching  man- 
ual arts  in  a  high  school — especially 
if  the  person  has  realized  commer- 
cially from  his  handwork — plus  a 
real  genuine  interest  in  human  be- 
ings is  an  excellent  basic  back- 
ground for  an  instructor-in-charge 
of  a  vocational  training  center  for 
the  blind.  But  that  is  another  field. 
Much  is  yet  to  be  accomplished  in 
assuring  acceptable  personnel  stand- 
ards which  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  effort  to  show  that  inte- 
gration on  the  client  level  is  sound, 
and  that  technical  services  must  be 
under  a  Division  on  the  state  level 
especially  set  up  to  supervise  the 
services  administered,  but  always 
in  cooperation  with  the  county  wel- 
fare departments. 

From  a  practical  point,  let  us 
look  at  this  and  see  if  my  last  state- 
ment is  sound.  To  get  the  most  serv- 
ice for  the  blind  from  funds  appro- 
priated there  must  be  no  duplica- 
tion. 

If  a  person  is  to  be  considered 
for  blind   assistance,   he   must  have 
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an  eye  examination.  In  our  state 
we  require  a  complete  examination 
by  an  ophthalmologist.  This  one  eye 
examination  serves  us  in  the  blind 
assistance,  in  the  vocational  train- 
ing, in  the  vending  stand  program 
if  the  person  is  considered  there, 
for  talking  book  machine  eligibility 
and  for  consideration  of  any  recom- 
mended eye  treatment  or  surgery. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  social  his- 
tory. If  all  of  these  services  were 
not  within  the  same  Division,  but, 
let  us  say  theoretically,  the  blind 
assistance  under  a  public  welfare 
department,  vocational  training  un- 
der a  vocational  rehabilitation  de- 
partment, talking  book  machine  dis- 
tribution by  a  public  library  acting 
as  a  branch  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, eye  treatment  and  surgery 
under  the  department  of  health, 
there  would  be  need  for  four  eye 
examinations  and  four  social  his- 
tories with  four  different  people 
from  four  different  agencies  work- 
ing with  one  recipient.  He  might 
well  be  expected  to  be  somewhat 
confused.  To  carry  the  reasoning  a 
little  further,  if  the  blind  person  is 
to  be  spared  and  a  miaximum  serv- 
ice given,  there  must  be  confer- 
ences between  the  workers  of  all 
four  of  these  agencies  so  that  they 
will  not  be  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses. Then,  there  must  be  check- 
ing back  on  progress  being  made 
by  the  worker  in  each  agency  if 
there  is  to  be  a  correlation  of  serv- 
ices in  terms  of  the  person  served. 

In  what  I  consider  an  integrated 
program,  there  is  opportunity  for 
all  of  these  specialists  to  secure  the 
information  from  the  one  person  in 
the  county  welfare  department  who 
is  known  to  the  blind  person  re- 
questing service.  True,  the  vending 
stand  supei'visor  will  call  on  the 
person  who  has  discussed  with  the 
county  welfare  worker  possible  op- 
portunities for  him  in  that  program, 


but  he  does  so  upon  an  appoint- 
ment made  with  the  person  by  the 
county   welfare    department. 

We  expect  the  county  welfare  de- 
partment to  be  interested  in  these 
as  a  part  of  their  community,  and 
they  are.  Any  problems  that  come 
up  may  first  be  known  to  the  county 
welfare  department  and  relayed  on 
to  us  by  them.  However,  the  direct 
responsibility  of  supervision,  consul- 
tation and  audit  is  with  the  vending 
stand  supervisor  and  the  solution  of 
problems  is  his  responsibility.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  the  other  as- 
pects of  the  program  of  the  Divi- 
sion  for  the   Blind. 

Another  advantage  in  the  inte- 
grated state  department  is  that  if 
a  visitor  has  not  recognized  poten- 
tial vocational  training  possibilities 
or  some  other  service  which  appears 
indicated,  from  material  sent  in  re- 
garding one  service  this  can  be 
cleared  in  the  state  office  review  of 
information  and  the  question  of  feasi- 
bility of  the  service  raised  with  the 
county. 

Because  of  this  concentration  of 
information  in  the  one  state  depart- 
ment, information  regarding  degree 
of  vision  following  eye  surgery, 
earnings  of  vocational  placements 
and  other  pertinent  facts  get  to  the 
visitor  without  delay  and  automatic- 
ally with  the  information  stated  in 
the  form  most  readily  usable  by 
the  visitor. 

The  same  is  true  of  our  Home  In- 
dustry program.  The  working  rela- 
tions in  this  type  of  integrated  pro- 
gram present  no  insurmountable 
problems.  The  county  welfare  de- 
partment recognizes  a  specialized 
field.  The  division  of  work  between 
the  generalized  service  which  the 
county  welfare  department  can  give 
and  the  technical  service  itself 
seems  to  be  clear  and  simple.  When 
the  vending  stand  supervisor,  the 
medical  social  worker  or  whatever 
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specialist  goes  into  the  county  from 
the  State  Division  for  the  Blind,  the 
first  contact  is  with  the  county  wel- 
fare department  and  time  is  planned 
for  any  consultation  which  the  coun- 
ty  welfare   workers    may   wish. 

An  advantage  to  programs  for  the 
blind  from  this  method  is  that 
more  and  more  of  the  workers  in 
the  county  welfare  departments  are 
becoming  increasingly  familiar  with 
all  the  services  to  blind  people  and 
are  recognizing  more  opportunities 
for  service.  They  are  also  more  con- 
cerned about  the  importance  of  pre- 
venting blindness  for  that  too  is  in- 
cluded in  the  State  Division  for  the 
Blind's  responsibilities.  It  certainly 
is  of  the  utmost  concern  to  a  Divi- 
sion for  the  Blind  to  prevent  the 
need  of  all  these  costly  services 
wherever  possible.  The  Division  for 
the  Blind,  from  its  strategic  posi- 
tion of  seeing  the  needs  of  the  blind 
as  a  whole,  can  speak  convincingly 
to  any  group,  social  workers  or  lay 
people,  on  the  importance  of  pre- 
vention   of    blindness. 

In  an  integrated  program  we  can 
reach  the  blind  in  the  most  sparsely 
settled  county.  This  would  be  im- 
possible for  counties  having  only  a 
few  blind  except  at  considerable  ex- 
penditure in  time  and  money.  The 
programs  integrated  at  the  level 
of    contact    avoid    unnecessary    ex- 


penditures and  conserve  funds  for 
actual  services  to  the  blind  person. 
I  speak  of  this  because  many  states 
are  no  doubt  faced  with  serving 
blind  in  counties  where  there  may 
be  only  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  known 
blind.  In  Washington  we  have  25 
counties  in  which  there  are  not  over 
20  known  blind  persons  receiving 
services.  Yet  these  blind  can  have 
available  to  them  talking  book  ma- 
chines, vocational  training  and 
home  teaching.  True,  the  visits  of 
the  home  teacher  may  be  only  at 
rare  intervals,  but  they  are  avail- 
able. In  some  instances  it  may  be 
necessary  to  arrange  to  have  the 
blind  taken  by  an  interested  friend 
to  an  adjoining  county.  But  one 
important  point  is  we  know  about 
the  person  and  what  services  he 
needs  so  that  we  can  plan  for  him. 
After  four  years  of  close  cooper- 
ation between  county  welfare  de- 
piartments  and  the  general  state 
field  staff  and  the  Division  for  the 
Blind,  working  together  in  the  one 
over-all  State  Department  of  Social 
Security,  we  feel  that  such  a  plan 
brings  the  maximum  of  service  to 
the  blind  with  a  minimum  of  dupli- 
cation. If  this  procedure  I  have 
outlined  is  an  integration  of  work 
for  the  blind,  then,  I  believe  whole- 
heartedly in  integration  of  services 
for  the  blind. 


WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  CANADA 
UNDER  WAR  CONDITIONS 

ARTHUR  V.  WEIR 

Business  Manager,  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  tlie  Blind, 
Toronto,  Canada 


1 


We  in  Canada,  and  our  friends  in 
the  United  States  and  other  Ameri- 
can countries,  are  fortunate,  indeed, 
that  the  words,  "Under  War  Condi- 
tions" do  not  mean  the  havoc,  de- 
struction, suffering,  and  distress 
that  prevails   in  England   and  most 


European  Countries.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  there  is  doubt  left  in  the 
minds  of  any  as  to  the  necessity  of 
our  all  standing  together  to  destroy 
those  aggressor  nations  whose  am- 
bition is  to  make  slaves  of  all  of  us. 
Canada  has  now  been  at  war  for 
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almost  two  years  and  every  one, 
whether  poor  or  rich,  blind  or  sight- 
ed, has  personally  felt  the  effects 
and  is  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
making  his  contributions  towards  ul- 
timate victory. 

This  paper  should,  perhaps,  be  en- 
titled "How  the  Blind  in  Canada  are 
Faring  During  the  Nation's  Great- 
est Industrial  Boom."  For  although 
the  circumstances  responsible  for 
this  condition  are  unfortunate,  Cana- 
da at  the  present  time  is  more  in- 
dustrially active  than  at  any  other 
time  in  her  history. 

Factories  which  have  never  been 
idle,  even  during  periods  of  depres- 
sion, have  doubled  and  redoubled 
their  capacity.  Huge  new  plants  have 
been  opened  in  all  parts  of  the  Do- 
minion, and  others,  of  staggering 
proportions  for  Canada,  are  in  the 
course  of  erection.  Old  industrial 
buildings,  filled  with  silent,  out-of- 
date  rusting  machinery  have  been 
reopened,  re-equipped,  brought  up 
to  modern  standards,  and  put  into 
operation  as  units  in  the  swiftly  ac- 
celerating production  of  guns,  shells, 
ships,  planes,  trucks,  tanks,  and  oth- 
er  implements   of  war. 

In  all  this  there  is  a  state  of  af- 
fairs in  which  the  need  of  handi- 
capped people  for  employment,  and 
the  need  of  the  Nation  for  the  maxi- 
mum production  of  huge  quantities 
of  manufactured  goods,  come  to- 
gether. Our  duty  as  an  organization 
for  the  blind  and  our  duty  as  a  pub- 
lic body  contributing  to  the  War  Ef- 
fort become  almost  indistinguish- 
able. 

The  gearing  up  of  industry  for  the 
manufacturing  of  war  materials, 
has  created  a  tremendous  demand 
not  only  for  labour,  but  for  all  kinds 
of  equipment,  materials,  and  sup- 
plies from  the  most  accurate  and 
expensive  machinery,  to  the  brooms 
and  brushes  used  for  keeping  plants 
clean. 


Each  year  since  The  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  was 
first  organized,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  annual  sales  of  our  prod- 
ucts of  from  5  percent  to  10  percent, 
until  last  year  when  the  increase 
was  approximately  30  percent.  This 
was  not  due  in  any  great  degree  to 
military  requirements,  but  was 
largely  the  result  of  general  activity 
in  all  classes  of  industry,  resulting 
in  increased  demands  for  brooms, 
whisks,  mops,  and  brushes  of  all 
kinds. 

Unemployment  has  been  reduced 
to  a  very  low  figure,  and  there  is  a 
great  demand  by  munitions  and  oth- 
er factories  for  both  men  and  wom- 
en. Many  who  have  been  employed 
in  small  businesses  or  as  domestics 
at  nominal  rates  are  now  procuring 
work  where  they  are  receiving  sub- 
stantially larger  incomes.  The  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  public  is  much 
stronger  and  general  retail  sales 
have  as  a  result  been  greatly  stimu- 
lated. The  demand  for  our  products 
such  as  aprons,  house  dresses,  leath- 
er articles,  knitted  goods,  flower 
baskets,  and  furniture  is  therefore 
more  active. 

There  are  no  regulations  in  Cana- 
da to  the  effect  that  Government 
departments  must  have  any  of  their 
requirements  made  by  blind  people. 
At  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  Canadi- 
an National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
contacted  the  War  Supply  Purchas- 
ing Department  to  indicate  the  va- 
rious types  of  articles  which  could 
be  efficiently  produced  by  our  sight- 
less workers  and  to  give  the  fullest 
assurance  that  we  would  assist  in 
every  possible  way  in  Canada's  War 
Effort. 

The  Institute  is  given  just  the 
same  opportunity  of  quoting  on  sup- 
plies required  as  our  sighted  com- 
petitors, and  any  orders  received 
are  obtained  on  a  price  and  quality 
basis.  Since  November  of  1939,  until 
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the  present  time,  we  have  received 
orders  amounting  to  about  fifty- 
thousand  dollars. 

Approximately  forty-six  thousand 
dollars  of  this  was  in  direct  Govern- 
ment contracts,  the  balance  was 
made  up  of  orders  for  a  Company 
supplying  the  Government  with  re- 
fueling trucks  for  the  Air  Force, 
and  our  part  in  this  work  consisted 
of  supplying  rubber  mats  for  these 
trucks. 

Our  blind  workers  have  produced 
an  interesting  variety  of  articles; 
some  of  these  are  as  follows: 

Five  thousand  boot  polishing 
brushes,  made  with  black  horsehair; 
even  the  brush  blocks  are  made  in 
our  own  factory.  Three  thousand 
bowl  brushes.  Ten  thousand  14"  hair 
floor  brooms.  About  three  thousand 
flat  type  string  mops,  and  approxi- 
mately  two   thousand   corn  brooms. 

An  interesting  and  little  heard  of 
article  is  a  pannier.  We  have  made 
about  eleven  hundred  of  these,  which 
are  similar  to  the  old  army  mule 
pack  basket.  Inside  they  measure 
approximately  27"  x  16"  and  are 
13 1/2 "  deep,  and  most  of  them  have 
been  supplied  with  a  canvas  lining 
which  is  painted  with  two  coats  of 
gray  oil  paint.  They  are  made  of 
willow  with  lids,  have  heavy  rope 
handles  and  are  supplied  with  water- 
proof duck  covering.  The  corners 
are  reinforced  with  raw-hide,  and 
heavy  metal  clasps  are  supplied  so 
that  the  Panniers  can  be  padlocked. 
Underneath,  heavy  runners  are  fit- 
ted. These  panniers  are  used  for 
medical  and  general  army  supplies. 

We  also  supplied  some  six  hun- 
dred wicker  bottle  covers;  these  are 
made  with  wooden  bases  sided  up 
with  small  willow  and  with  two  han- 
dles woven  on  the  top.  They  are 
used  to  protect  acid  bottles,  to  les- 
sen the  possibility  of  breakage. 

Another  interesting  item  manufac- 
tured by  our  blind  workers  is  wick- 


er spheres,  5'  in  diameter  which 
are  used  by  the  Air  Force  as  tar- 
gets. These  targets  are  placed  on 
large  floats  out  in  the  lake.  One  of 
these  floats  was  carried  over  a  wa- 
terfall, and  the  Purchasing  Depart- 
ment when  advising  us  made  the 
following  statement: 

"The  only  thing  worth  salvaging 
out  of  the  whole  structure  was  the 
5'  wicker  spherical  ball  made  by 
your  good  blind  people." 

The  improved  demand  for  our 
products  has  made  it  possible  to 
considerably  increase  the  number 
employed  in  our  sheltered  indus- 
tries, and  in  addition  our  Placement 
Department  has  successfully  located 
a  number  of  blind  people  in  general 
industrial  plants  where  actual  war 
work  is  being  done.  Some  of  the 
types  of  work  consist  of  gauging 
parts  for  fuses  used  in  aircraft  con- 
struction, sorting  bolts  and  assem- 
bly work  on  parts  for  army  trucks, 
hand  sanding  and  the  assembling  of 
frames  for  aeroplane  wings. 

During  the  last  few  years,  it  has 
not  been  necessary  for  us  to  make 
any  great  effort  to  find  suitable  lo- 
cations for  placement  stands,  as  al- 
most all  the  new  stands  we  have 
opened  have  been  by  invitation. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion felt  as  a  result  of  this,  as  not 
only  is  it  an  indication  that  our 
efforts  to  give  good  service  are  ap- 
preciated, and  that  we  are  now  rec- 
ognized as  an  organization  from 
whom  firms  requiring  cafeteria,  can- 
teen, or  dry  stand  service  might  ex- 
pect efficient  and  businesslike  oper- 
ation, but  in  addition  we  are  able  to 
set  up  service  in  locations  which 
have  been  carefully  studied  with  a 
view  to  their  giving  satisfactory  re- 
turns to  our  blind  managers,  and 
also  a  return  to  the  Institute  to  cov- 
er the  cost  of  equipment,  mainte- 
nance, supervision,  service  of  dieti- 
tians, and  all  other  necessary  ex- 
penses. 
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Since  many  old  factories  have 
been  placed  entirely  on  munition 
production,  and  huge  new  plants 
have  been  put  into  operation  where 
thousands  of  workers  are  employed, 
and  as  these  plants  are  often  con- 
structed outside  the  cities,  there  is 
a  definite  need  of  some  suitable 
canteen  or  cafeteria   service. 

The  Institute  has  equipped  and  is 
operating  stands  in  many  plants 
which  are  producing  war  supplies. 
Realizing  that  the  business  being 
done  by  such  stands  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  what  it  would  be  during 
normal  times,  and  that  we  have  to 
expect  vastly  changed  conditions  af- 
ter the  war,  it  has  been  felt  that  it 
is  not  only  desirable,  but  definitely 
necessary,  that  the  original  cost  of 
these  stands  must  be  retired  quickly, 
and  that  there  must  also  be  a 
reserve  built  up  to  make  it  possible 
to  place  our  blind  people  in  new  lo- 
cations in  the  event  of  such  plants 
closing  down  completely,  or  operat- 
ing on  a  very  limited  production 
basis. 

Sales  in  most  of  these  war-time 
stands  have  reached  a  very  high 
volume.  Our  managers  have  been 
placed  on  a  straight  salary  basis 
and  while  almost  continual  structur- 
al changes  have  been  necessary  due 
to  the  increase  in  production,  and 
greater  number  of  employees,  re- 
turns from  the  stands  have  been 
sufficient  to  meet  all  expenditures, 
and  also  to  make  it  possible  to  have 
sufficient  trained  supervisory  staff, 
and  dietitians,  to  assure  uninterrup- 
ted and  efficient  service. 

With  thousands  of  Canadian  sail- 
ors, soldiers,  and  airmen  already  en- 
gaged in  the  war,  and  others  re- 
ceiving training  throughout  the  Do- 
minion, we  are  confronted  with  the 
responsibility  of  making  adequate 
and  appropriate  preparations  for 
those  who  may  lose  their  sight 
through  war  injury.   Plans   are  now 


completed  for  the  overseas  care  of 
any  war  blinded  until  they  can  be 
safely  returned,  and  for  the  recep- 
tion at  our  ports,  proper  transporta- 
tion, care,  training  and  rehabilitation 
in  Canada. 

Each  and  every  one  of  our  active 
blind  people  is  helping  to  support 
Canada's  "War  Effort  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  Over  two  hundred  of  our 
blind  employees  are  subscribing 
weekly  or  monthly  from  their  pay  to 
purchase  war  savings  certificates. 
During  the  Victory  Loan  Drive  in 
June,  which  was  considerably  over- 
subscribed, many  of  our  employees 
used  their  savings  to  subscribe  and 
a  large  number  who  had  no  savings 
borrowed  the  necessary  money  to 
enable  them  to  share  in  the  success 
of  the  Victory  Loan. 

Blind  girls  with  their  sighted  as- 
sistants have  formed  various  groups 
to  make  garments  to  be  sent  to  as- 
sist victims  of  bombs  in  England, 
and  to  do  other  useful  Red  Cross 
work.  This  wonderful  spirit,  and  the 
determination  of  each  one  to  do  his 
or  her  bit  is  representative  of  the 
attitude  of  all  Canada,  and  it  is  in 
this  way  that  Great  Britain  with 
the  wonderful  help  being  given  by 
your  country  will  eventually  crush 
our  common  enemy. 

One  group  of  our  blind  girls  sent 
a  consignment  of  articles  to  Her  Maj- 
esty, Queen  Elizabeth's  collection 
for  the  needy.  The  first  paragraph 
of  the  letter  of  acknowledgment 
from  Buckingham  Palace  reads  as 
follows : 

"The  Queen  commands  me  to 
write  and  ask  you  to  convey  Her 
Majesty's  most  grateful  thanks  to 
the  eighteen  blind  girls  in  the  City 
of  Toronto  who  have  sent  such  a 
beautiful  knitted  consignment  of 
babies'  clothes,  for  distribution 
amongst  the  heroic  and  homeless 
mothers  of  London." 
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ARE   INDUSTRIAL   PLACEMENTS  WORTHWHILE? 
OUR  EXPERIENCE  IN  THIS  FIELD 

*L.  G.  WILLIAMSON 
Placement  Officer,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  tlie  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada 


It  has  been  established  beyond  all 
doubt  that  blind  people  who  are 
placed  on  suitable  jobs  in  sighted 
industry  become  competent,  effici- 
ent workers  and  are  recognized  as 
such  by  the  company  in  which  they 
work  and  the  community  in  which 
they    live. 

When  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker  lost  his 
sight  in  the  first  Great  War,  he  could 
see  no  reason  why  he  should  live  a 
life  of  idleness  when  he  was  just  as 
capable  as  ever  of  carrying  on  in  a 
normal  way.  He  determined  to 
prove  that  blindness,  although  a 
handicap,  is  by  no  means  a  tragedy 
and  it  is  due  to  his  untiring  efforts 
that  to-day  Canada  is  outstanding 
in  its  work  for  the  blind. 

In  1928  Colonel  Baker  decided  that 
if  blind  people  were  to  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  work  in  sighted  in- 
dustry in  order  to  become  wage 
earners  and  to  take  their  place  in 
society,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
form  a  department  within  the  Insti- 
tute through  which  employment  op- 
portunities could  be  secured  for  those 
blind  persons  who  were  willing  and 
able  to  work.  The  head  of  this  de- 
partment would  have  to  be  someone 
who  could  contact  company  offi- 
cials, conduct  surveys,  make  place- 
ments and  in  general  supervise  the 
activities  of  the  department.  So  it 
was  at  that  time  that  Mr.  J.  F. 
Clunk  was  engaged  by  the  Institute 
to  promote  this  department.  It  was 
not  long  after  Mr.  Clunk  took  over 
his  duties  that  capable  blind  men 
and  women  were  receiving  work  in 
outside  industry  across  Canada.  To- 
day the  department  is  producing  re- 
sults   which    are    admired    by    all 


Blind 


those   who   visit   The  Canadian   Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Successful  placements  can  only  be 
those  made  with  the  fullest  co-opera- 
tion of  the  company,  the  placement 
officer  and  the  blind  person  to  be 
placed.  Without  such  co-operation, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  make 
satisfactory  and  permanent  place- 
ments. There  are  many  employers 
to-day  who  would  be  anxious  to  help 
a  handicapped  person  by  providing 
employment,  if  they  could  be  con- 
vinced that  by  so  doing  they  would 
work  no  hardship  on  themselves  or 
the  company  they  represent.  It  is  up 
to  the  placement  officer  to  assure 
them  that  the  blind  person  placed 
in  the  plant  is  an  asset  and  not  a 
liability.  They  should  be  given  to 
understand  that  if  the  blind  person 
placed  does  not  prove  to  be  satis- 
factory and  is  not  able  to  produce 
equally  as  well  as  a  sighted  person, 
he  will  be  removed  by  the  place- 
ment officer  and  replaced  by  one 
more  capable.  , 

When  the  placement  officer  first  * 
approaches  the  president  or  general 
manager  of  the  company  in  which 
he  hopes  to  place  a  blind  man  or 
woman,  he  should  do  so  with  the 
feeling  that  there  are  possible  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  that  plant 
and  all  that  is  needed  is  the  approval  . 
of  the  management  and  the  finding 
of  suitable  work.  With  this  in  mind 
his  first  interview  should  be  in  the 
form  of  a  friendly  call  during  which 
interest  is  created  to  the  point  where 
the  employer  will  agree  to  allowing 
the  placement  officer  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  plant  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  is  work  in  his 
factory  that  a  blind  person  can  do. 
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There  are  some  employers  who  feel 
certain  that  there  is  not  one  job  in 
their  plant  that  could  be  successfully 
handled  by  a  blind  person.  In  order 
to  prove  this  to  the  placement  offi- 
cer they  will  agree  to  letting  him 
make  a  survey  so  that  he  may  dis- 
cover for  himself  that  such  is  the 
case.  The  placement  officer  should 
accept  this  challenge,  for  more  than 
likely  before  the  survey  has  been 
completed  he  will  have  found  one 
or  more  practical  jobs.  In  accept- 
ing the  challenge  he  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  give  the  employer  the  im- 
pression that  he  knows  more  about 
the  business  than  the  employer,  for 
some  employers  object  to  their  state- 
ments being  questioned.  It  is  left 
with  the  placement  officer  to  use  his 
own  discretion  in  a  presentation  of 
this    kind. 

There  is  also  the  employer  who, 
after  hearing  the  placement  officer's 
sales  talk,  is  anxious  to  co-operate 
and  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  point 
out  certain  jobs  in  his  factory  that 
a  blind  person  might  do  and  without 
hesitation  invites  the  officer  to  make 
a  survey,  accompanying  him 
through  the  plant.  If  work  can  be 
found  in  this  factory,  a  placement 
has   already  been  made. 

Again  there  is  the  occasional  em- 
ployer who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, does  not  wish  to  have  a  blind 
person  in  his  plant  even  though  he 
agrees  that  blind  people  are  capable 
of  doing  wonderful  things.  It  may 
not  be  possible  to  secure  this  man's 
co-operation,  but  the  day  may  come 
when  he  is  no  longer  the  manager 
of  this  company  and  his  successor 
may  be  very  much  interested  in 
working  with  the  placement  officer. 
In  dealing  with  a  situation  such  as 
this,  never  close  the  door  behind  you 
for  people  do  change  their  opinion 
and  if  you  have  left  a  good  impres- 
sion with  the  employer,  your  next 
call  on  him  may  be  more  profitable. 


Seven  years  ago  I  called  on  a  very 
small  firm  that  was  just  starting  to 
manufacture  paper  boxes.  The 
manager,  after  hearing  that  I  was 
interested  in  securing  employment 
for  a  blind  person,  told  me  that  there 
was  nothing  he  could  do  for  us  at 
the  present  time  but  if  at  some  future 
date  he  had  an  opportunity  of  plac- 
ing one  of  our  blind  people  he  would 
get  in  touch  with  me.  He  did  not 
appear  anxious  to  work  with  us  and 
I  left  my  card  feeling  that  he  would 
forget  I  had  ever  called.  Imagine  my 
surprise  when  six  years  later  I  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  from  this 
gentleman  telling  me  that  he  now 
had  work  for  a  blind  girl  and  if  I 
was  still  interested  he  would  be  glad 
to  employ  her.  Today  a  girl  is  doing 
very  well  and  the  company  is  willing 
to  take  on  another  one  in  a  few 
weeks.  This  experience  teaches  us 
that  a  good  sales  talk  given  by  a 
placement  officer  will  leave  a  deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  em- 
ployer and  he  will  not  easily  forget 
the  call. 

Most  employers  realize  that  cer- 
tain types  of  people  are  more  suited 
for  certain  types  of  work  than 
others  and  when  they  require  a 
person  to  operate  a  milling  machine 
they  select  one  who  has  mechanical 
ability  and  one  who  is  familiar  with, 
and  enjoys,  working  around  machin- 
ery, rather  than  one  who  has  been 
selling  men's  suits  and  clothing,  and 
is  not  interested  in  machinery  and 
mechanics.  So  it  is,  in  selecting  a 
blind  person  for  a  particular  job. 
Many  of  our  blind  people  are 
mechanically  inclined  and  it  is  this 
type  of  person  whom  we  try  to  place 
as  operator  of  a  machine  in  a  fac- 
tory. This  machine  might  well  be  a 
drill  press,  punch  press,  milling 
machine,  grinder,  lathe  or  some 
other  type  of  production  equipment 
which  we  feel  he  could  operate  sat- 
isfactorily.   However,    if   the   person 
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should  happen  to  be  mechanically 
inclined  but  has  a  fear  of  operating 
a  machine  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, then  he  is  given  work  on  some 
assembly  process  such  as  electri- 
cal appliances,  automobile  brake 
bands,  nuts  and  washers  on  bolts, 
stacking  laminations  and  many 
others,  depending  on  the  type  of 
work  produced  by  the  company.  Do- 
ing assembly  work  does  not  require 
the  same  kind  of  concentration  as 
that  required  for  operating  a  ma- 
chine. The  machine  is  speeded  up  to 
its  highest  point  of  efficiency  mak- 
ing it  necessary  for  the  operator  to 
keep  his  mind  on  his  work  continu- 
ously in  order  to  keep  the  machine 
functioning  properly,  while  on  as- 
sembly work  he  may  concentrate 
until  he  learns  how  to  assemble  the 
different  parts  and  after  he  has  ac- 
complished this,  he  finds  that  the 
job  becomes  more  or  less  automatic 
much  in  the  same  way  as  a  sighted 
stenographer  hits  the  keys  of  her 
typewriter  without  even  glancing  at 
them. 

When  a  blind  person  is  being  start- 
ed to  work  the  placement  officer 
must  accompany  him  to  the  plant 
and  introduce  him  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  department  in  which 
he  is  to  work.  If  his  work  is  to  be 
that  of  operating  a  machine  he 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  it 
and  shown  how  it  is  to  be  operated. 
This  is  usually  done  by  shutting 
off  the  machine  and  letting  the  blind 
person  look  it  over.  For  example, 
let  us  say  that  John,  who  is  totally 
blind,  is  going  to  operate  a  small 
power  driven  punch  press.  He  is 
taken  to  the  machine.  If  it  is  in 
motion,  it  is  shut  off  and  John  is 
shown  the  cutting  tool  and  how  it 
moves  up  and  down;  the  jig  and 
how  the  material  is  placed  in  it  and 
held  in  position.  His  foot  is  then 
placed  on  the  power  lever  and  it  is 
explained  that  when  this  is  pressed 


down  the  punch  will  come  down  and 
force  its  way  through  the  metal. 
When  he  understands  this  the  switch 
is  turned  on  and  John,  anxious  to 
see  what  happens,  presses  down  on 
the  pedal.  There  is  a  thud  and  the 
hole  has  been  punched.  The  metal 
is  then  taken  out,  examined  and 
put  to  one  side  usually  in  a  box  by 
the  machine,  and  the  operation  is 
repeated.  After  John  has  put  through 
a  number  of  pieces  he  will  begin  to 
feel  confident  that  he  can  operate 
the  machine.  The  placement  officer 
should  stay  with  him  until  he  him- 
self is  convinced  that  the  boy  can 
now  carry  on  without  difficulty.  At 
this  time,  it  is  wise  to  point  out  a 
few  of  the  "don'ts"  about  the  ma- 
chine,  such  as —  I 

Don't    try    to    punch    two    pieces    of  ' 

material  at  one  time. 
Don't  let  your  fingers  pass   beyond 

the  guard  bar. 
Don't  try  to  feel  the  punch  without 

first  throwing  the  switch. 
Don't  keep  your  foot  on  the  power 

lever  unless  you  wish  to  punch  a 

hole. 

When  the  placement  officer  is  cer- 
tain that  John  now  has  become 
familiar  with  the  machine  and  is  op- 
erating satisfactorily,  he  should 
leave  him  for  a  time,  returning  in 
about  an  hour  in  order  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  boy  is  performing  as 
well  as  a  sighted  beginner  and  also 
to  see  that  the  superintendent  is 
satisfied  with  his  performance.  If 
all  is  going  well  then  it  is  quite  safe 
for  the  placement  officer  to  leave  the 
plant  telling  John  and  the  superin- 
tendent that  he  will  call  in  a  few 
days  to  learn  of  the  progress  being 
made.  The  repeat  call  is  most  im- 
portant for  if  the  superintendent  re- 
ports that  John  is  doing  as  well  as 
a  sighted  beginner  and  he  is  happy 
at  his  work,  then  you  have  nothing 
to  worry  about  for  you  can  be  al- 
most certain  that  John  has  perma- 
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nent  employment.  If,  however,  your 
repeat  call  reveals  that  he  is  not  get- 
ting along  well,  you  should  immedi- 
ately investigate  the  situation.  The 
boy  may  be  having  some  little  diffi- 
culty that  can  be  easily  overcome  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all.  If  your  in- 
vestigation proves  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  straighten  out  the  difficulty 
then  immediate  steps  should  be  tak- 
en to  place  another  man  on  the  job, 
selecting  some  other  type  of  work 
for  John.  Let  us  say  that  John  was 
not  suitable  for  this  particular  job, 
for  soon  after  he  was  placed  it  was 
discovered  that  the  continual  ham- 
mering of  the  presses  in  the  depart- 
ment was  affecting  his  nerves  and 
this  in  turn  was  causing  him  to 
slow  up,  and  it  was  agreed  by  the 
superintendent  and  the  placement 
officer  that  he  be  transferred  to  the 
assembly  department.  The  same 
steps  should  be  taken  on  his  new 
job  as  were  taken  when  he  was  first 
placed  on  the  machine.  He  should 
be  shown  the  parts  to  be  assembled 
and  also  the  proper  way  to  assemble 
them.  His  first  few  completed  as- 
semblies should  be  inspected  close- 
ly to  make  certain  that  John  is  as- 
sembling according  to  specification. 
If  such  is  the  case  then  he  should 
have  no  further  difficulty  and  the 
follow-up  call  by  the  placement  offi- 
cer is  all  that  should  be  necessary 
to   complete  the  placement. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  stress  two 
important  duties  of  a  placement  of- 
ficer which  should  be  always  kept 
in  mind.  First,  during  the  initial 
stage  of  introducing  the  sightless 
worker  to  his  new  job  care  should 
be  exercised  in  making  certain  that 
he  makes  suitable  and  convenient 
arrangements  for  getting  to  and 
from  the  factory,  for  reaching  his 
machine  or  bench  in  the  factory  and 
for  getting  to  and  from  lunch  and 
wash  room  facilities,  without  requir- 
ing undue  assistance  or  loss  of  time 


on  the  part  of  other  employees.  Un- 
less satisfactory  arrangements  in 
this  connection  are  made  prejudice 
is  apt  to  develop  and  sighted  em- 
ployees and  the  management  may 
gain  the  impression  that  sighhtless 
people  require  too  much  assistance 
and  represent  an  interference  with 
the  general  efficiency  of  the  depart- 
ment. Second,  the  placement  offi- 
cer must  gauge  each  new  sightless 
employee  in  relation  to  the  attitude 
of  the  management,  of  the  depart- 
ment foreman  and  of  the  working 
conditions,  and  determine  the  fre- 
quency and  importance  of  periodical 
aftercare  check.  Some  may,  for  a 
time,  require  rechecking  once  a 
month  or  oftener,  others  may  be 
safely  left  to  a  recheck  once  each 
three  months.  These  aftercare  vis- 
its are  essential  insurance  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  individual  on  the 
job  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  results  of 
difficulties  arising  either  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  management 
or  the  sightless  employee  which 
might  not  be  reported  but  might, 
if  neglected,  grow  to  a  point  where 
the  job  would  be  lost. 

Wages  paid  to  company  employees 
are  usually  determined  on  a  piece 
rate  basis  which  means  that  the 
faster  a  person  works  and  the  more 
efficient  he  becomes  the  more 
money  he  is  able  to  earn.  Many  of 
our  sightless  people  work  on  this 
basis  and  their  earnings  are  equal 
to  that  of  a  sighted  person.  There 
are  other  companies  who  pay  their 
employees  on  the  same  basis  but 
they  allow  a  training  period  for  be- 
ginners. This  arrangement  is  ideal 
for  it  gives  the  employee  time  to 
learn  his  work  thoroughly  and  de- 
velop speed  before  he  is  placed  on 
piece  work.  We  have  found  that  on 
either  basis  blind  people  do  just  as 
well  as  sighted  and  in  some  in- 
stances their  rate  of  production  ex- 
ceeds   that    of    the    sighted    person. 
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When  a  blind  person  commences 
work,  whether  it  is  on  a  piece  rate 
or  flat  rate  basis,  he  should  not  try 
to  make  a  good  impression  by  forc- 
ing himself  to  excessive  speed  for 
by  so  doing  he  is  likely  to  fumble, 
injure  his  hand  or  jam  the  machin- 
ery, any  one  of  which  would  not  help 
to  convince  the  bystander  that  he 
can  satisfactorily  do  the  job.  It 
would  be  much  better  for  him  to 
work  slowly  at  first  until  he  becomes 
fully  familiar  with  the  work  or  ma- 
chine and  then  gradually  build  up 
his  speed  as  he  gains  confidence  in 
himself. 

From  1928  to  1934  a  number  of 
placements  were  made  in  outside 
industry.  During  this  period  the 
placing  of  blind  people  in  industry 
was  a  new  venture  and  in  the  minds 
of  some  people,  both  sighted  and 
blind,  it  was  doubtful  as  to  whether 
or  not  such  a  venture  would  be 
successful.  However,  by  1934  it  was 
a  well  established  fact  that  blind 
people  placed  in  industry  were  per- 
forming satisfactorily  and  receiving 
normal  wages.  It  was  at  this  time, 
however,  that  we  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  depression  and  it  be- 
came harder  to  secure  employment 
opportunities.  Not  only  did  this  apply 
to  blind  people  but  also  to  a  greater 
extent,  the  sighted.  Manufacturers 
were  laying  off  hundreds  of  their  em- 
ployees, some  of  whom  had  seen 
years  of  service  with  the  company 
and  the  unemployment  problem  be- 
came   more    and    more    serious. 

During  the  next  four  years  the 
placement  officer  was  kept  busy 
transferring  blind  people  from  one 
job  to  another  for  as  companies  be- 
gan to  let  out  employees,  both 
sighted  and  blind,  due  to  insufficient 
work,  it  became  the  placement  offi- 
cer's duty  to  discuss  the  blind  em- 
ployment problem  with  the  company 
pointing  out  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  a  blind  person  to  find  work 


elsewhere  under  existing  conditions. 
Sighted  people  had  a  good  chance  of 
securing  other  work  or  odd  jobs 
whereas  if  a  blind  person  were  let 
out  he  would  become  a  direct  charge 
on  the  community.  In  almost  all  in- 
stances we  were  successful  in  find- 
ing other  jobs  in  the  factory  on 
which  the  blind  person  would  work, 
resulting  in  his  continuous  employ- 
ment. 

From  1934  to  the  present  time, 
the  picture  has  completely  changed 
and  we  now  have  a  better  opportun- 
ity of  securing  employment  in  out- 
side industry  for  capable  blind  men 
and  women.  To-day  we  find  that  the 
present  war  is  responsible  for  the 
opening  up  of  a  number  of  new  op- 
portunities. A  number  of  manufac- 
turing companies  throughout  the 
country  are  becoming  busier  through 
war  orders.  We  have  already  placed 
blind  people  in  some  concerns  mak- 
ing war  equipment  and  have  every 
assurance  that  a  greater  number 
will  be  absorbed  in  this  type  of  in- 
dustry within  the  next  few  months. 
At  present  these  companies  are  em- 
ploying a  large  number  of  sighted 
people  some  of  whom  have  been  en- 
gaged in  other  types  of  industry, 
manufacturing  domestic  products 
and  equipment,  but  who  left  their 
old  concern  in  order  to  better  them- 
selves and  we  have  found  that  this 
is  making  it  possible  for  us  to  find 
more  employment  opportunities  for 
blind  people  in  almost  every  type  of 
industry. 

We  are  convinced  that  now  as 
never  before,  placement  workers 
have  the  opportunity  of  demonstrat- 
ing that  industrial  placements  are 
worth-while  and  that  blind  people 
are  willing  and  able  to  shoulder 
their  responsibilities  by  stepping  into 
industry  with  their  sighted  friends. 
We  all  have  a  job  to  do  in  the  world 
to-day  in  order  to  win  this  war  and 
at  a  time  such  as  this  blind  people 
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consider  it  only  fair  that  they  be 
given  equivalent  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  as  given  to  those  with 
sight.  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  they 
are  inferior  and  that  they  should  sit 
back  and  accept  charity  when  they 
are  without  doubt  capable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies if  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
There  is  work  for  all  hands  and 
whose  hands  are  more  competent 
than  those  of  a  blind  person,  espe- 
cially when  the  work  he  is  to  do  is  a 
hand  skill  proposition  where  eyesight 
is  not  essential? 

The  Blind  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  passed  in  1931,  applying  to 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
has  been  a  great  help  in  making 
placements  in  sighted  industry.  Dur- 
ing the  past  thirteen  years  that  blind 
people  have  been  working  in  these 
industries  there  has  not  been  one 
compensation  claim  made  by  a 
blind  worker.  We  are  very  proud 
of  this  record  and  are  exceptionally 
careful  in  selecting  the  job  for  the 
blind  person  and  equally  careful  in 
selecting  the  blind  person  for  the 
job.  This  record  proves  that  the  risk 
taken  by  the  employer  when  hiring 
blind  people  to  work  on  jobs  approv- 
ed by  the  Institute  Placement  De- 
partment is  no  greater  than  that 
taken  when  employing  sighted 
people. 


The  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  has  been  honoured  by 
the  presence  of  several  trainees  from 
the  United  States  who  wished  to 
spend  some  time  with  our  organiza- 
tion to  study  the  system  practiced 
by  the  Placement  Department.  As 
employment  manager  it  was  my 
privilege  to  entertain  these  men 
and  give  them  the  benefit  of  our  ex- 
perience, gained  over  a  period  of 
years.  They  were  given  full  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  promotion  ap- 
proach, surveys  in  industries,  selec- 
tion of  sightless  prospects,  their  ac- 
tual introduction  to,  and  training  on, 
new  jobs,  and  to  gather  first  hand 
impressions  of  the  satisfaction  of  the 
employer  and  the  new  sightless  em- 
ployee whose  placement  had  been 
completed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  blind  per- 
sons not  suitable  for  placement  in 
general  industry  are  given  opportuni- 
ties in  Institute  stands,  Institute  fac- 
tories or  Institute  home  work,  ac- 
cording to  their  aptitudes. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  paper 
to  outline  in  detail  the  care  that 
should  be  taken  in  placement  work 
but  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
that  the  employing  of  blind  people  in 
sighted  industry  is  considered  suc- 
cessful and  that  the  continuation  of 
satisfactory  placements  rests  entire- 
ly with  the  placement  officer  and  the 
policy  he  adopts. 


ARKANSAS   VENDING   STAND    PROGRAM 

ROY  KUMPE 

Director,  Service  for  the  Blind,  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


Along  with  its  industrial  progress 
Arkansas  is  taking  an  enviable 
place  among  the  states  in  work  for 
the  blind.  Today,  after  two  years  of 
operation  we  have  twenty-one  self- 
supporting    blind    people     operating 


nineteen  Vending  Stands  in  Federal, 
State,  County  and  Municipal  build- 
ings. These  nineteen  stands  are  do- 
ing a  gross  volume  business 
amounting  to  $60,000  annually,  pro- 
ducing commissions  for  the  operat- 
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ors  exceeding  $10,000  a  year  and  re- 
turning to  the  service  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  program  a  sum  approxi- 
mately $3,000  a  year.  In  addition  to 
the  twenty-one  operators  more  than 
twenty-five  dependents  are  being 
supported  from  the  income  of  this 
program. 

Now  I  am  sure  you  would  like  to 
know  how  all  this  came  about;  es- 
pecially how  much  money  has  been 
made  available  for  the  development 
of  this  program.  Ever  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
in  1936,  some  of  us  graduates  of  our 
fine  School  for  the  Blind  cooperat- 
ing with  leaders  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation have  worked  diligently  to  in- 
duce some  State  Agency  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  licensing  blind 
people  in  federal  buildings.  Since  we 
had  no  Commission  for  the  Blind  it 
was  very  difficult  to  interest  other 
agencies  in  this  work.  However,  aft- 
er failing  to  obtain  proper  legisla- 
tion, the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare  agreed  to  employ  one  per- 
son who  would  devote  his  entire 
time  to  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind — 
much  to  my  surprise  I  was  asked  to 
accept  this  appointment.  We  had  no 
funds  available.  All  we  had  at  the 
beginning  was  the  name  and 
address  of  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk, 
Supervisor  Service  for  the  Blind, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.  I  might 
pause  right  here  and  state  that  at 
this  time  three  of  our  blind  people 
were  operating  stands  independent- 
ly in  courthouses.  Naturally  our  first 
thought  was  to  assist  other  persons 
in  obtaining  locations  in  public 
buildings  and  permit  them  to  fi- 
nance themselves.  But,  after  Mr. 
Clunk's  visit  to  our  State  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  require- 
ments of  the  Office  of  Education  for 
licensing  agencies,  I  realized  that 
we  would  not  get  very  far  in  this 
manner;  so,  we  adopted  the  Central 


Management    System    recommended 
by  that  office.  J 

Of  course  the  first  requiremeht 
was  to  secure  funds  with  which  to 
purchase  equipment  and  the  initial 
stock  for  the  stands.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  the  advisory  committee 
which  had  been  appointed  from  the 
Lions  Clubs  and  other  Civic  Organi- 
zations interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  blind,  we  organized  the  Arkan- 
sas Employment  Service  for  the 
Blind,  a  private  Benevolent  organi- 
zation which  acts  as  the  fiscal  ad- 
ministrator of  the  stand  program. 
Our  first  stand  started  with  a  loan 
of  $100.00  from  our  State  Association 
for  the  Blind;  this  money  being 
handled  by  the  Arkansas  Employ- 
ment Service  for  the  blind.  A  young 
man,  a  graduate  of  our  School  for 
the  Blind  and  a  welfare  recipient, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  this  stand. 
Five  percent  of  the  sales  was  retain- 
ed for  repayment  of  this  loan,  and 
he  was  given  the  net  profit  of  the 
stand.  With  this  stand  as  an 
example  I  spoke  before  more  than 
twenty-five  Civic  Organizations,  in- 
viting them  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram by  making  loans  to  be  used 
in  operating  individual  stands  in 
their  local  communties.  During  the 
first  year  of  operation  we  borrowed 
$1,560.00,  all  of  which  was  repaid  the 
first  year.  In  addition  to  selling 
these  organizations  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing loans  to  our  organization  it  was 
also  my  responsibility  to  obtain  per- 
mits for  the  location  of  stands  from 
officials  of  County  and  State  build- 
ings, select  the  blind  person  from 
the  local  welfare  roll,  and  train  him 
in  the  work  of  operating  the  stand. 
Of  course  you  have  had  experience 
in  this  work,  and  know  that  it  is  no 
easy  job.  During  this  phase  of  the 
program  I  really  came  to  appreciate 
the  wisdom  and  advice  of  Mr.  Clunk 
and  his  staff  who  advocated  the  Cen- 
tral Management  System.  In  almost 
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every  instance  it  was  the  explana- 
tion of  this  system  which  finally  con- 
vinced the  Clubs  that  their  loans 
would  be  repaid,  thus  making  the 
funds  available  for  other  services. 
Again,  it  was  this  system  which  re- 
sulted in  selling  the  officials  in 
charge  of  buildings  and  obtaining 
the  necessary  permit. 

Of  course  there  was  much  skep- 
ticism on  the  part  of  the  public, 
which  feared  that  such  a  program 
could  not  be  run  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis.  Many  were  frank  enough 
to  state  that  it  sounded  good  in 
theory  but  they  did  not  think  it 
would  be  carried  out  successfully. 
However,  I  am  happy  to  report  now 
that  we  kept  our  contract,  both  with 
the  organization  and  business 
groups  who  advanced  loans,  as  well 
as  with  custodians  of  buildings  who 
signed  contracts  so  rapidly  we  have 
not  been  able  to  make  installations 
as  fast  as  the  opportunity  came. 

One  other  source  of  income  which 
must  not  be  overlooked,  that  has 
been  of  great  assistance  to  our  pro- 
gram, is  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Service.  Through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Supervisor,  Mr.  A. 
S.  Ross,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service,  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, we  received  a  training  fee 
of  $25.00  a  month  for  three  months 
for  each  blind  person  placed  in 
a  stand.  Since  I  was  being  paid  by 
the  State  to  do  this  training  through 
our  private  organization,  Arkansas 
Employment  Service  for  the  Blind, 
this  amount  was  paid  directly  into 
our  treasury,  and  was  made  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  equipment, 
etc. 

You  can  readily  appreciate  the 
fact  that  since  we  were  handling  so 
much  money  in  the  form  of  loans 
and  also  disbursing  the  money  sent 
in  by  the  operators,  the  need  of  a 
bookkeeper  was  realized  early  in  the 
beginning  of  the  program.  We  were 


indeed  fortunate  to  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  one  in  the  Finance  Division 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  You  might  already  know 
that  under  the  Central  Management 
System  of  operating  the  stands  the 
net  receipts  of  each  stand  is  sent 
into  the  State  Agency  each  week  and 
the  operator  receives  a  check  each 
two  weeks  as  a  drawing  account. 
Then  each  four  weeks  period  the  op- 
erator is  sent  a  statement  showing 
his  total  sales,  purchases,  operating 
expense,  together  with  the  net 
profits.  This  amount  he  receives 
each  period.  Of  course  this  does 
take  a  great  deal  of  bookkeeping  but 
it  is  the  best  way  to  keep  a  check 
on  each  stand's  operation.  And  too, 
we  have  had  the  advantage  of 
operating  the  stand  program  as  a 
semi-private  agency  which  has  not 
necessitated  these  funds  going 
through  the  State  Treasury  as  it 
would  if  we  were  using  State  money. 
Therefore,  the  State  only  pays  the 
administration  cost  of  the  Stand 
Program.  Thus  the  6  per  cent  of 
sales  which  is  charged  against  the 
stands  as  an  administrative  fund  is 
used  only  for  the  development  of  the 
Stand  Program.  However,  we  con- 
tend that  the  cost  to  the  State  for 
the  administration  of  this  program 
is  more  than  offset  by  the  savings 
enjoyed  by  the  State  by  taking  these 
blind  persons  from  the  Welfare  As- 
sistance rolls.  And  too,  the  income 
of  the  operator  is  more  than  350  per 
cent  increase  over  what  he  would 
receive  as  a  form  of  assistance 
grant  from  the  Public  Welfare  De- 
partment. 

Now  that  I  have  explained  how 
our  program  began  and  operates,  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  of  our  plans 
for  the  future.  We  realize  that  we 
have  just  begun,  yet  as  the  result  of 
getting  started  on  a  sound  foun- 
dation, it  will  be  only  a  matter  of 
time    until    we    reach    the    point    of 
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saturation.  We  have  learned  much 
through  experience  that  will  help  us 
in  the  future.  As  we  see  it  now  our 
main  needs  are:  1.  More  adequate 
supervision;  2.  More  funds  for  mod- 
ern and  adequate  equipment;  3.  Bet- 
ter locations  for  more  revenue  pro- 
ducing stands.  The  first  need  has  al- 
ready been  met  by  employing  a  full 
time  stand  supervisor.  It  will  be  his 
duty  to  call  on  each  stand  every  four 
weeks  and  spend  sometime  with  the 
operator  in  counseling  with  him  on 
the  display  of  merchandise,  the 
proper  manner  of  approaching  cus- 
tomers and  any  other  methods  to 
improve  and  develop  business.  We 
feel  that  through  the  service  of  this 
personnel  we  will  increase  the  total 
volume  of  business  at  least  10  per 
cent. 

In  order  to  raise  additional  funds 
we  are  attempting  a  new  idea  all 
together.  One  of  the  district  govern- 
ors of  the  Lions  Clubs,  who  is  a 
member  of  our  Board  of  Directors, 
in  his  report  to  the  State  Convention 
recommended  that  the  convention 
go  on  record  endorsing  the  stand 
program  and  subscribing  to  a  fund 
of  at  least  $3,000  to  be  loaned  to  the 
Arkansas  Employment  Service  for 
the  Blind,  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Stand  Program.  The  fund  is  to  be 
raised  in  this  manner:  the  Arkansas 
Employment  Service  for  the  Blind 
will  issue  six  hundred  $5.00  promis- 
sory notes.  Each  Lions  Club  will 
subscribe  to  these  notes  and  in  turn 
dispose  of  them  to  individuals  of  the 
Club.  These  notes  will  bear  a  nomi- 
nal interest  rate  of  2  per  cent,  and 
will  be  repaid  over  a  period  of  ten 
years.  This  method  serves  not  only 
the  purpose  of  raising  additional 
funds,  but  also  obtains  the  interest 
of  many  individuals  in  the  program 
who  would  otherwise  not  be  reached. 
With  these  additional  funds  we  plan 
to  improve  the  equipment  in  present 
locations.   We   realize   that   in  order 


for  a  blind  person  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum business  in  a  location  he  must 
have  the  very  best  equipment  in  the 
community.  Of  course  this  is  not 
only  true  of  blind  vending  stands  but 
in  any  business.  I 

In  the  beginning  of  the  program 
we  had  to  take  a  lot  of  locations 
which  were  not  so  good,  but  now 
that  we  have  demonstrated  that  the 
blind  operators  can  handle  a  busi- 
ness, and  that  we  are  financially  re- 
sponsible as  an  organization,  we  are 
anxious  to  obtain  better  locations  in 
State  Institutions.  As  these  locations 
are  developed  this  will  not  only  in- 
crease our  income  but  aid  us  in  dis- 
tributing the  overhead  expense  of  all 
stands,  so  that  the  lower  income 
stands  will  pay  a  lower  percentage 
of  sales  than  the  larger  stands.  For 
example,  we  hope  in  the  near  future 
to  inaugurate  a  schedule  plan 
whereby  a  stand  will  pay  a  percent- 
age according  to  the  volume  of  in- 
come beginning  at  2  per  cent  on 
$100,  3  per  cent  on  $200,  and  so  on 
up  to  12  per  cent  on  all  stands  doing 
a  business  over  $1000  per  four 
weeks  period.  As  the  result  of  these 
improvements  in  our  program  we 
feel  that  we  will  soon  reach  our  goal 
of  one  hundred  blind  people  living 
self-supporting  normal  lives  in  the 
Vending  Stand  Program  within  the 
next  four  years. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  give  due 
credit  for  the  success  of  our  pro- 
gram in  Arkansas  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Arkansas  Employ- 
ment Service  for  the  Blind,  which  is 
composed  of  prominent  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  have  given  un- 
selfishly of  their  time  and  service. 
This  committee  meets  once  each 
month  with  me  and  passes  on  all 
purchases  of  equipment,  policies  of 
the  program,  etc.  We  are  also  in- 
deed fortunate  to  have  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Welfare,  Mr.  John 
G.  Pipkin,  who  for  many  years  has 
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been  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  work  for  the  bhnd  in  the  Lions 
Club.   This   interest   and   cooperation 


on  his  part  has  been  a  great  impetus 
to  the  Stand  Program  and  work  for 
the  Bhnd  in  the  State. 


VENDING  STANDS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Washingtcn  Society  for  the  Blind's  Program — Central  Control 

W.  L.  McDANIEL 

Executive  Secretary,  Washington  Society  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.C. 


I  have  been  asked  to  explain  the 
workings  of  the  Washington  Society 
for  the  Blind's  Central  Control  plan 
of  administering  its  stand  program. 

During  the  last  four  week  period 
with  twenty-nine  stands  in  opera- 
tion, gross  sales  amounted  to  $42,- 
311.19,  with  a  net  profit  to  operators 
of  $5,981.93,  or  an  average  of  $53.40 
per  week,  per  operator. 

Under  the  agency  control  plan  in 
use,  the  Society  owns  all  equipment, 
merchandise,  and  petty  cash  at  the 
stands. 

The  Society  furnishes  personal  in- 
jury and  food  poisoning  insurance 
protection,  contract  servicing  of 
electrical  equipment  and  extermina- 
tion service. 

All  maintenance  and  replacement 
of  equipment  is  an  agency  expense, 
and  all  contacts  with  the  building 
administration  officials  and  custodi- 
ans are  made  by  the  Society  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  operator  sells  merchandise 
from  the  stand  only  on  a  cash  basis. 
He  in  turn  buys  replacement  stock 
from  accredited  dealers,  paying 
cash  on  delivery  for  all  merchan- 
dise. A  detailed  report  of  the  busi- 
ness transactions  of  each  day  is 
made  on  a  form  furnished  by  the 
Society.  At  the  end  of  each  week  the 
accumulated  daily  reports,  together 
with  the  receipted  bills  for  merchan- 
dise purchased,  and  the  amount  of 
cash   accumulated    above    the    petty 


cash   account    are   turned   in   to   the 
Society. 

The  stand  supervisor  makes  these 
collections  by  calling  at  each  stand. 
This  permits  at  least  one  supervis- 
ory contact  per  week  for  each  stand, 
and  gives  the  supervisor  an  oppor- 
tunity to  find  where  his  attention  is 
needed  in  a  more  intensive  manner 
than  he  is  able  to  give  on  this  one 
call. 

We  have  found  that  the  four  week 
period,  ending  on  Saturday,  is  the 
most  satisfactory  arrangement.  Aft- 
er the  close  of  each  period,  a  state- 
ment of  the  operations  for  the  period 
is  issued  for  each  stand,  the  ad- 
ministration charge  is  deducted,  and 
the  net  profit  check  is  given  to  the 
operator.  Payment  is  made  by 
check  to  the  full-time  assistants,  and 
part-time  help  is  paid  for  with  cash 
by  the  operator. 

The  operators  are  permitted  to 
buy  from  firms  which  are  on  an  ap- 
proved list,  and  no  purchasing  is  al- 
lowed from  any  firm  until  after  they 
have  been  informed  in  writing  as  to 
our  policy,  particularly  of  cash  on 
delivery.  Any  firm  seeking  approval 
is  carefully  considered  and  investi- 
gated. In  the  case  of  those  supply- 
ing bacteria-forming  foods,  proper 
insurance  against  food  poisoning 
must  be  carried  by  the  company. 

Our  present  administration  charge 
to    the    stands    is    on    a    graduated 
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scale,    and   is    applied   to   the    gross 
sales,  as  follows: 

4  per  cent  on  the  first  $400.00 
6  per  cent  on  the  next  $400.00 
8  per  cent  on  the  next  $400.00 
and    10   per   cent   on   that   amount 

above  $12,000.00  gross  sales,  per  four 

week  period. 

In  this  manner,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  largest  share  of  the  overhead  be 
carried  by  those  stands  with  the 
largest  gross  sales.  With  the  recent 
increase  in  the  sales  at  these  stands, 
it  would  appear  that  further  adjust- 
ments on  this  sliding  scale  should  be 
made. 

For  the  four-week  period  ending 
June  14,  1941,  six  operators  received 
between  $15.00  and  $25.00  per  week, 
ten  received  between  $25.00  and 
$50.00  per  week,  nine  received  be- 
tween $50.00  and  $100.00  per  week, 
and  three  received  in  excess  of 
$100.00  per  week.  There  were  twen- 
ty-nine stands  in  operation  during 
this  period.  One  of  these  is  a  train- 
ing stand  and  is  strictly  an  agency 
function. 

At  the  training  stand  a  fully  sight- 
ed staff  member  is  in  charge,  and 
has  the  responsibility  of  training  the 
new  operators  who  come  into  our 
program.  It  is  our  aim  to  have  this 
trainer  available  half  of  the  time, 
for  following  up  the  training  of 
those  most  recently  placed  on 
stands.  We  have  a  blind  person  in 
training  at  the  training  stand  at  all 
times.  When  his  training  is  complet- 
ed, the  trainee  is  assigned  to  one  of 
the  low  income  stands,  where  the 
duties  will  permit  his  working  alone. 
This  gives  the  operator  an  opportu- 
nity to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
program,  and  gives  the  agency  a 
means  of  judging  his  proficiency.  He 
is  closely  supervised  until  it  is  as- 
sured that  he  is  capable  of  handling 
the  daily  routine  of  the  business. 

Promotions    to    larger    stands    are 


made  gradually,  and  only  after  an 
operator  has  proved  his  ability  at 
several  locations.  A  recent  opening 
of  a  new  stand  resulted  in  six  pro- 
motions, as  qualified  persons  were 
advanced  to  larger  stands. 

It  is  our  thought  that  no  promo- 
tional system  is  justified  unless  a 
demotional  system  is  also  involved. 
Recently,  we  found  that  an  operator 
had  been  promoted  beyond  his  ca-  I 
pacity  to  give  satisfactory  results. 
His  transfer  to  another  stand  was 
arranged  and  after  a  short  time  at 
this  location,  it  was  revealed  that  he 
was  unable  to  manage  even  this 
somewhat  smaller  stand,  and 
another  change  was  found  neces- 
sary. It  is  not  always  a  case  of  lack 
of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  individu- 
al involved.  Recently,  we  have  ar- 
ranged a  transfer  to  smaller  stands 
for  two  of  our  operators  whose  age 
and  health  made  the  work  too 
strenuous  for  them.  In  one  of  these 
cases,  this  necessitated  a  50  per  cent 
reduction  in  earning  which  the  ope- 
rator willingly  accepted. 

As  stated  previously,  we  have  a 
minimum  of  one  supervisory  con- 
tact with  the  stands  each  week.  It 
has  been  found  that  at  least  one  oth- 
er call  is  necessary  at  at  least  half 
of  these  stands.  While  it  is  obvious 
that  the  new  operators  will  need 
more  frequent  assistance  than  the 
ones  who  have  been  in  the  program 
an  extended  length  of  time,  we  have 
also  found  on  occasions  that  there  is 
a  great  danger  in  assuming  that  the 
experienced  operator  does  not  need 
regular  supervision. 

I  recently  had  an  experience  in 
this  connection,  which  I  shall  not 
soon  forget.  While  enroute  to  one  of 
our  stands,  with  a  director  of  one  of 
the  state  programs,  who  was  visit- 
ing the  city,  I  told  him  of  the  re- 
markable set-up  we  had  at  the  loca- 
tion where  we  were  going.  Consider- 
able praise  had  been  given  this  oper- 
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ator  and  his  assistants.  It  had  been 
five  weeks  since  I  had  visited  this 
location  personally,  and  since  this 
stand  was  in  a  rather  out-lying  loca- 
tion, the  operator  had  for  the  past 
two  weeks  brought  his  bank  deposit 
to  the  office,  and  the  supervisor  had 
not  seen  the  stand  for  three  weeks. 
The  stand  was  very  much  in  disor- 
der, and  the  entire  premises  needed 
attention.  The  step-up  display  was 
under  stocked  and  the  floor  was  cov- 
ered with  several  hours'  accumula- 
tion of  paper  straw  and  bottle  tops. 
The  counter  top  was  not  present- 
able, even  though  there  were  two 
sighted  assistants  on  duty  at  this 
time.  I  noted  seven  items  needing 
correction.  This  condition  had  de- 
veloped in  the  short  time  which 
elapsed  since  the  supervisor  had  last 
been  to  this  location. 

In  another  case,  recently,  one  of 
the  better  operators  moved  into  a 
stand  in  one  of  the  large  office  build- 
ings where  there  is  a  tremendous 
volume  of  business.  He  had  a  good 
record  of  housekeeping  at  four  pre- 
vious locations,  and  beginning  at 
this  location  things  were  acceptable 
in  appearance  on  each  of  our  visits. 
However,  as  the  business  began  to 
increase,  he  and  his  two  assistants 
found  that  more  time  was  needed 
for  waiting  on  the  customers,  and 
consequently  the  housekeeping  on 
the  stand  premises  began  to  suffer. 
A  supervisory  call  to  this  location 
revealed  the  condition  which  had 
grown  gradually  and  unnoticed. 
When  it  was  called  to  the  operator's 
attention,  it  was  immediately 
agreed  that  a  porter  should  be  hired 
to  work  outside  the  stand  keeping 
the  place  clean,  retrieving  empty 
bottles  left  on  the  counter,  and  re- 
laying stock  from  the  stock  cabinet 
to  the  stand.  Subsequent  calls  re- 
vealed a  much  improved  condition 
and  also  an  increase  in  the  business 
as  a  result  of  a  cleaner,  better  kept 


stand,  and  the  fact  that  the  operator 
and  assistants  were  spending  full 
time  back  of  the  counter. 

In  the  last  six  months  we  have  had 
a  100  per  cent  increase  in  total  gross 
sales  of  the  stands,  starting  with  25 
stands  and  adding  only  four  during 
this  time. 

In  bringing  about  this  increase  in 
business  we  have  found  it  better  to 
work  on  each  stand  in  an  intensive 
manner,  rather  than  to  try  to  apply 
a  general  improvement  to  the  whole 
program  at  one  time.  In  some  cases 
the  results  have  been  almost  amaz- 
ing. Two  months  ago  we  decided 
that  the  next  stand  to  be  given  as- 
sistance would  be  No.  18,  located  in 
the  State  Department  Building.  In 
examining  the  records  of  the  past 
six  periods  we  discovered  that  the 
average  income  of  the  operator  at 
this  location  had  been  $93.20  per  pe- 
riod, with  the  gross  sales  running  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $800.00.  The 
operator  was  called  to  the  office  for 
a  discussion  of  the  proposed  plan.  It 
was  suggested  to  him  that  with  his 
cooperation  in  our  plan  for  improve- 
ment of  the  stand,  we  could  assure 
him  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  his  in- 
come. This  conference  was  held 
three  days  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
period,  and  it  was  our  proposal  that 
this  increase  should  be  experienced 
within  the  next  four  weeks.  The  oper- 
ator pledged  his  willingness  to  go 
along  with  us  100  per  cent,  even  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  we  told  him 
in  advance,  that  some  of  the  matters 
were  of  a  personal  nature,  and  that 
they  would  have  to  be  met  and 
solved  along  with  the  business  prob- 
lems. The  operator's  personal  ap- 
pearance was  improved  substantial- 
ly. Items  such  as  a  needed  shave, 
smoking  behind  the  counter,  soiled 
hands,  unclean  finger  nails,  soiled 
shirt,  etc.,  were  all  corrected. 

The  next  step  was  a  general 
cleaning   of  the   stand.   Then   an   in- 
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ventory  of  the  merchandise  of  the 
stand  was  taken.  Stale  and  unsal- 
able merchandise  was  removed  and 
$78.00  worth  of  additional  stock  was 
purchased. 

The  first  four  weeks,  under  this 
new  plan,  the  operator's  sales  in- 
creased to  $1,323.38,  and  his  net 
profit  was  $207.35.  We  had  promised 
him  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  his 
earnings,  and  I  can  assure  you  he 
was  very  enthusiastic  since  the  re- 
sults showed  more  than  100  per  cent 
increase.  In  the  following  period  a 
slightly  better  record  was  produced. 

One  of  our  biggest  problems  to 
overcome  in  attempting  to  increase 
the  business  of  the  stand,  is  to  con- 
vince the  operator  of  the  need  of  a 
sufficient  amount  of  merchandise. 
Of  course,  the  amount  is  not  the  only 
important  thing  to  be  considered 
here.  Because  of  the  small  space 
available,  it  is  extremely  necessary 
that  the  most  salable  merchandise 
be  prominently  displayed  at  all 
times.  We  have  worked  out  what  we 
call  a  basic  merchandise  list  which 
tells  us  the  exact  proportion  of  sales 
of  different  brands  of  the  same 
items.  This  was  done  by  making  a 
tally  of  all  of  the  bills  from  all  of  the 
stands  over  a  period  of  four  months. 
Some  amazing  information  has  been 
obtained  in  this  manner.  Some  items 
that  were  supposed  to  be  good  sell- 
ers, because  they  were  "popular 
name"  brands,  had  long  been  given 
prominent  display  space  far  in  ex- 
cess of  what  the  sales  justified.  We 
have  found  that  in  the  case  of  mints, 
for  instance,  that  one  brand  outsells 
the  other  five  to  one,  and  that  we 
can  allow  space  for  only  three 
flavors  on  one  of  these  brands. 

The  basic  merchandise  list  is  just 
as  useful  on  the  more  popular  items, 
such  as  cigarettes.  Careful  study  of 
the  sale  of  this  item  assists  the  oper- 
ator greatly  in  knowing  how  to 
place  his  orders.  After  adapting  the 


list  to  a  particular  location  and 
studying  the  volume  of  sales  of  each 
brand,  we  are  able  to  set  up  a  sched- 
ule of  ordering  so  that  the  operator 
need  never  have  an  excuse  for  not 
having  the  merchandise  in  stock. 
For  example,  a  stand  would  be  con- 
sidered out  of  brand  "A"  cigarettes 
when  his  stock  reaches  a  two  day 
supply.  This  might  be  four  cartons 
in  one  brand,  and  either  one  or  eight 
of  another. 

It  is  our  experience  that  without  a 
planned  system  of  replacement  of 
merchandise  that  the  operator  is 
most  likely  to  be  short  on  the  most 
salable  items. 

We  have  found  that  a  large  busi- 
ness can  be  done  if  patronized  only 
by  a  small  number  of  people  where 
we  are  in  position  to  offer  full  serv- 
ices. Stand  No.  25,  in  the  old  Tonia 
School  Building,  in  Washington,  is  a 
good  example  of  this  point.  This 
building  is  occupied  by  the  W.P.A 
Headquarters,  and  while  the  number 
of  employees  changes  slightly,  there 
is  never  more  than  ninety-five.  The 
stand  is  located  near  the  back  door 
and  cannot  be  reached  by  anyone 
other  than  the  employees.  This 
stand  averages  $475.00,  gross  sales, 
per  four  week  period.  For  the  last 
three  periods  the  average  net  in- 
come to  the  operator  was  $103.26.  I 

We  approach  the  small  stand 
problem  in  exactly  the  same  way 
that  we  treat  the  larger  ones.  We 
feel  that  these  ninety  people  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  service  as  the  cus- 
tomers at  other  locations.  There- 
fore, a  full  line  of  merchandise  is 
supplied  to  the  stand.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  it  is  smaller  in 
amount.  For  instance,  at  this  stand 
we  have  seven  flavors  of  fruit  juices, 
fifteen  brands  of  cigarettes,  and  a 
full  assortment  of  pastry  and  baked 
goods. 

Before  the  Washington  Society  for 
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the  Blind  came  into  existence,  some 
of  our  present  operators  were  work- 
ing on  an  independent  basis  without 
permits  under  the  Randolph-S^ep- 
pard  Act.  One  of  these  was  located 
in  one  of  the  Treasury  Buildings  and 
had  been  in  business  for  an  extend- 
ed period.  Through  lack  of  supervis- 
ory assistance,  he  had  allowed  his 
business  to  get  in  a  rather  bad  con- 
dition and  had  developed  habits  at 
the  location  that  had  made  the 
stand  unsatisfactory  from  the  Public 
Buildings  Administration  stand- 
point. They  were  contemplating  can- 
celling the  contract  and  ordering  the 
stand  removed,  when  the  Society  ap- 
proached the  operator  with  a  plan 
of  taking  over  the  business.  An  in- 
ventory of  the  merchandise  was  tak- 
en and  an  investigation  of  his  whole- 
sale accounts  was  made,  and  it  was 
revealed  that  his  merchandise  and 
cash  on  hand  was  $1,600.00  less  than 
his  indebtedness  to  wholesale  hous- 
es. A  meeting  of  the  creditors  was 
called,  and  they  quickly  agreed  to 
accept  payment  in  amount  of  assets 
available,  pro-rated,  according  to 
the  indebtedness  of  the  operator  to 
the  several  concerns.  This  left  a  bal- 
ance of  $1,600.00  to  be  paid  at  a  later 
date,  if  and  when  the  operator's  in- 
come would  permit.  The  operator 
continued  at  the  same  stand  loca- 
tion, and  although  the  business 
showed  an  improvement  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  extension  of 
credit  and  other  poor  business  prac- 
tices made  it  nearly  impossible  for 
this  operator  to  continue  with  the 
same  group  of  customers.  He  was 
transferred  to  another  location 
where  for  a  time  his  improvement 
was  very  slow,  but  when  he  under- 
stood that  there  was  no  prejudice  in- 
volved and  that  he  would  be  given 
equal  opportunity  for  promotion,  he 
settled  down  in  an  honest  effort  to 
improve  his  situation.  After  three 
months,    he    merited    promotion    to 


another  stand  and  is  now  making  an 
excellent  record.  An  indebtedness  of 
$279.89  with  the  Society  which  had 
accumulated,  while  at  his  first  loca- 
tion, has  been  completely  paid.  Al- 
so, a  first  installment  on  the  old  ac- 
counts to  the  creditors  in  the  amount 
of  $50.00  has  been  forwarded  to 
them.  At  the  present  schedule  of 
payment,  and  earnings  of  the  stand, 
within  ten  months  the  entire  indebt- 
edness will  be  liquidated.  This  oper- 
ator is  100  per  cent  cooperative  on 
any  suggestion  we  make,  and  is 
anxious  that  t^e  old  debt  be  paid  as 
soon  as  possible. 

We  think  that  too  much  credit  can- 
not be  given  to  the  central  control 
plan  in  producing  a  changed  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Administration  officials  toward  our 
program.  With  quite  a  wide  experi- 
ence with  stands  operated  by  the 
blind  on  an  individual  and  singly 
controlled  basis,  the  Public  Build- 
ings Administration  officials  left  no 
question  in  the  minds  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  program  when  first 
approached  on  the  question  of  grant- 
ing permits.  They  made  the  flat 
statement  that  they  did  not  believe 
that  the  blind  and  satisfactory  stand 
operation  went  hand  in  hand. 
Grudgingly,  a  few  permits  were 
granted,  with  the  understanding  that 
in  several  cases  different  items  of 
merchandise,  and  kinds  of  service, 
were  strictly  on  a  trial  basis.  As 
time  has  passed,  and,  Public  Build- 
ings Officials  have  been  convinced 
that  the  Society  intends  to  properly 
supervise  its  program,  the  attitude 
has  changed  immeasurably.  It  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  District  Re- 
habilitation or  the  Society  to  can- 
vass for  locations.  As  places  become 
available,  we  are  informed  by  the 
Public  Buildinas  Administration 
that  our  aDDlication  will  be  favor- 
ably accepted.  This  has  proven  to  us 
that  the  best  method  of  selling  our 
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program  to  building  custodians  is 
the  proper  conduct  of  locations 
where  permits  are  now  in  force. 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  our  oper- 
ators are  well  satisfied  with  the 
treatment  they  are  receiving.  They 
are  glad  to  have  an  agency  assume 
responsibility  for  the  many  things 
impossible  for  the  individual  to  per- 
form. Early  in  our  program,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  handle  certain 
matters  on  a  cooperative  basis.  As 
a  consequence  a  grievance  commit- 
tee and  a  merchandise  committee 
were  established,  with  operators 
participating.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  operators  when  the  chairman 
asked  for  nominations  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy on  one  of  these  committees, 
the  operators  would  not  accept 
nomination,     and    the     others     who 


were  on  this  committee  resigned. 
The  operators  unanimously  agreed 
that  they  felt  no  need  for  either  of 
the  committees,  but  would  very 
much  prefer  these  matters  to  be 
handled  by  the  supervising  agency. 
Their  expression  was  that  they  had 
all  they  could  do  to  handle  the  du- 
ties required  by  the  daily  business 
of  the  stand  to  which  they  were  as- 
signed. 

To  summarize:  in  our  method  of 
central  control  the  agency  assumes 
full  responsibility  for  the  financial 
and  business  affairs  of  the  stand  and 
its  operators;  giving  to  qualified 
persons  who  enter  our  program  a 
security  and  protection  in  their  posi- 
tion, always  with  the  incentive  to 
improve  their  circumstances  by  pro- 
motion. 


OUR   IDEA   OF   THE   BEST   METHODS   FOR   OPERATING 

VENDING  STANDS:  THE  PROPER  WAY  TO  OBTAIN 

STAND  CONCESSIONS:  AND  THE  REASONS 

FOR  FAILURE  OF  STANDS 

WILLIAM  J.  STRACHAN 

Field  Agent,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division, 
Service  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.C. 


Were  I  to  express  the  views  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  Service  for  the 
blind,  in  but  a  few  words,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  general  heading  —  our 
ideas  of  the  best  methods  for  operat- 
ing vending  stands,  and  the  proper 
way  to  obtain  stand  concessions  —  I 
would  say  agency  management  and 
a  guarantee  to  the  grantor  of  the 
privilege,  to  meet  the  full  responsi- 
bilities and  obligations  of  efficient 
management  under  this  system  is 
the  answer.  For  the  reasons  of  fail- 
ure of  stands,  I  would  state  lack  of 
supervision  and  irresponsibility  of 
management. 

Agency  management  simply 
means  the  adoption  of  sound  busi- 
ness  principles    and    good   ethics    as 


practiced  by  successful  corporate 
enterprises  in  a  competitive  field, 
and  we  cannot  understand  why  this 
system  is  not  universally  accepted 
by  all  agencies  engaged  in  the 
operation  of  vending  stands  for  the 
blind. 

Perhaps  further  analysis  will  clar- 
ify the  principal  reasons  for  the 
unwillingness  of  some  agencies  to 
adopt  this  system  and  pattern  their 
programs  after  some  of  the  more 
successful  operations  now  being  con- 
ducted by  agencies  for  the  blind. 

We  believe,  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, that  the  operation  of  vending 
stands  by  the  blind,  the  business  of 
which  is   conducted  in  public  build- 
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ings,  where  thousands  of  citizens  are 
conscious  of  their  existence,  should 
be  operated  under  the  most  ideal 
conditions;  that  is,  the  standards  es- 
tablished should  be  not  only  compar- 
able to,  but  higher  than,  standards 
established  by  our  competitors  in  a 
related  field. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  new  in 
the  operation  of  vending  stands  by 
the  blind,  but  too  frequently  are  they 
operated  in  a  haphazard  manner 
and  the  blind  suffer  from  condemna- 
tion of  the  general  public. 

The  average  public,  when  they 
think  in  terms  of  t^^e  blind,  visualize 
a  blind  man  standing  on  the  corner, 
with  a  cup  in  his  hand;  marching 
the  streets  playing  an  accordion;  or 
operating  in  a  sheltered  shop.  Our 
objective  is  to  surround  the  capable 
blind  vending  stand  ooerator  with 
the  dignity  of  the  successful  business 
man,  to  make  possible  his  existence, 
in  the  community  in  which  he  lives, 
that  of  a  respected  citizen,  function- 
ing as  a  normal  human  being,  and 
we  believe  that  one  of  the  best 
mediums  for  inculcating  and  indoc- 
trinating the  public  in  the  ability  of 
the  blind,  is  through  the  operation  of 
a  well-managed  and  well-operated 
vending  stand  program.  We  further 
believe  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
ask  for  quarter  or  special  privileges 
in  the  operation  of  this  business. 
This  can  be  accomplished,  and  it  is 
a  proven  fact,  first  by  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  individual;  proper  train- 
ing of  the  prospective  stand  opera- 
tor, as  to  personal  habits,  approach 
to  the  public,  efficiency  in  handling 
and  disolaying  merchandise;  induc- 
ing pride  and  a  finesse  in  his  job; 
the  installation  of  adequate,  attrac- 
tive well-lighted  equipment,  thus 
minimizing  blindness  as  a  factor  in 
the  ODeration  of  the  business  and 
giving  him  an  eoual  opportunity  with 
the  most  successfully  operated  com- 
petitive enterprises. 


Naturally,  the  proper  selection  of 
the  location  is  an  important  factor, 
together  with  properly  selected  and 
advantageously  displayed,  nation- 
ally advertised  merchandise,  not  los- 
ing sight  of  the  fact  that  well-dis- 
played, easily  accessible,  impulse 
buying  merchandise  has  long  ago 
been  accepted  as  an  axiom  in  this 
type  of  business. 

Under  the  agency  management 
system,  as  outlined  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  all  these  factors  are  em- 
phasized, together  with  intelligent 
and  business-like  supervision  guar- 
anteeing eternal  vigilance.  Further, 
where  business  warrants,  competent 
sighted  assistants  should  be  employ- 
ed by  the  blind  operator  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  business,  we  believe,  with 
the  adoption  of  these  principles,  that 
the  blind  are  capable  of  competing 
successfully  in  the  most  highly  com- 
petitive fields. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the 
agencies  refusing  to  adoot  the  sound 
business  principles  outlined  in  our 
agency  management  system,  do  not 
have  the  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
the  blind  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  sighted  in  the  related  fields 
and  thus  lean  a  bit  to  the  side  of 
maudlin  sympathy  and  charity  to 
pull  through,  or  it  may  be  that  they 
do  not  believe,  with  us,  that  the 
sighted  should  be  employed  as  assis- 
tants in  the  conduct  of  this  business. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  agency 
management  system,  as  advocated 
by  this  office,  without  change  or 
modification  of  any  kind,  as  there  is 
no  compromise  with  good  business 
methods,  will  guarantee  a  self-sus- 
taining, self-perpetuating  agency, 
meeting  all  its  overhead,  providing 
for  depreciation  of  equipment  and 
expansion  of  the  program.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  proper  way  to  obtain 
stand  concessions  is  through  the  op- 
eration of  a  successful  stand  pro- 
gram   within    the    State,    beginning 
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with    the     installation     of    the    first 
stand. 

Few  people  realize  what  an  advan- 
tage it  is  to  invite  the  owner  or  agent 
of  the  building  in  which  a  stand  con- 
cession is  desired,  to  a  successfully 
operated  stand  concession  in  the 
general  vicinity  in  which  you  desire 
the  location,  where  it  is  possible  to 
display  a  well-managed,  efficiently 
operated  business  enterprise  in 
which  the  equipment  matches  the  in- 
terior of  the  building  and  is  ade- 
quate in  facilities  to  meet  the  vol- 
ume of  business  involved.  Then  ex- 
plain to  him  the  advantages  of 
agency  management;  namely,  that 
the  agency  controlling  the  program 
is  directly  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tion; that  a  capable  blind  person  will 
be  selected  as  the  operator;  that 
adequate  and  attractive  equipment 
will  be  installed  when  the  privilege 
is  granted;  that  the  owner  or  custo- 
dian will  never  have  to  go  through  a 
period  of  sufferance  in  the  removal 
of  an  operator,  should  it  be  neces- 
sar5^  as  this  is  an  agency  respon- 
sibility; that  the  personal  appear- 
ance and  habits  of  the  operator  and 
his  assistants  is  guaranteed  by  t^-'e 
agency  to  be  of  the  best;  that  the 
privilege  is  granted  to  the  agency 
and  not  to  the  individual,  thus  pro- 
viding a  permanent  employment  op- 
portunity for  the  blind;  that  the 
agency  recognizes  that  they  have 
been  granted  a  privilege;  and  that 
it  will  always  be  respected  as  such; 
that  the  purpose  of  the  installation 
is  naturally  to  provide  a  livelihood 
for  the  blind  but  just  as  important 
to  render  a  service  to  the  inhabHan+s 
of,  and  transients  to  the  building; 
and  last  but  not  least,  that  eternal 
vigilance  in  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness is  the  slogan,  accepted  and 
practiced  by  the  agency  being  grant- 
ed the  privilege. 

We    know    the    reason    for    failure 
of   stands    is    occasioned   by    a   total 


lack  of  agency  responsibility  which 
involves  poor  selection  of  operators, 
improper  training  of  operators,  lack 
of  attention  to  personal  habits  and 
appreciation  of  the  privilege,  insuf- 
ficient, poorly-selected  stock,  and  a 
low-grade  of  merchandise,  unsani- 
tary conditons,  inadequate  and  unat- 
tractive equipment,  the  assumption 
on  the  part  of  the  agency  that  the 
general  public  will  buy  from  the  in- 
dividual because  he  is  blind,  the 
assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
agency  that  the  stand  operator,  upon 
the  loss  of  sight  is  miraculously  en- 
dowed with  the  germ  of  success,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  were  he 
still  in  possession  of  his  sight  he 
would  probably  not  be  operating  a 
business  of  his  own,  lack  of  business 
approach  on  the  part  of  the  agency 
to  the  entire  proposition,  including 
proper  selection  of  location,  the  idea 
that  a  meagre  income  is  sufficient 
for  the  blind,  refusal  to  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  we  must  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  commercially  operat- 
ed related  business  enterprise,  and 
on  some  occasions  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  the  blind  to 
do  a  real  job,  unwillingness  to 
analyze  reasons  for  previous  fail- 
ures and  profit  by  mistakes,  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  agency  to  assume 
responsibilities,  as  we  believe,  in  the 
Office  of  Education,  that  in  no  in- 
stance, is  a  blind  man  responsible 
for  failure  —  that  failure  rests  100 
per  cent  with  the  agency.  If  the  hab- 
its of  the  blind  operator  are  given 
for  reasons  for  failure,  the  agency 
is  still  responsible  because  in  the 
first  instance,  they  have  not  prop- 
erly trained  the  operator,  or  refused 
to  admit  that  he  was  ever  capable 
of  becoming  an  operator;  and  hav- 
ing made  an  error  in  his  selection, 
refuse  to  remove  him  before  failure 
ensues. 

For    successful,    concrete    demon- 
strations of  the  practical  application 
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of  the  agency  management  system, 
I  refer  you  to  the  two  programs  just 


described,  the  one  in  Arkansas  and 
the  one  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


QUALIFICATIONS  AND  DUTIES  OF  A  HOME  TEACHER, 
AND  THE  VALUE  OF  ACCURATE  CASE  RECORDS 

MARY  HUGO 

Home  Teacher,  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Any  organization  wishing  to  give 
the  most  efficient,  satisfactory  serv- 
ice to  its  recipients,  should  have  an 
accurate   system  of  case  recording. 

The  purpose  of  a  case  record  is  to 
inform  the  worker  as  to  the  circum- 
stances, ability,  needs  and  desires 
of  the  client.  Since  a  good  case  rec- 
ord is  so  valuable  to  the  worker,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  its 
construction.  Because  there  are  cer- 
tain definite  facts  which  one  should 
know  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
assistance  to  a  client,  such  as  name, 
age,  home  conditions  etc.,  a 
stated  record  form  can  be  followed. 
But  because  every  client  has  his  own 
individual  problems,  care  must  be 
taken  to  enter  all  salient  facts, 
which  have  even  slight  bearing  on 
the  case,  in  the  case  record.  For 
example:  if  a  nurse  is  needed  on 
the  case  there  are  certain  facts 
which  would  be  helpful  to  her;  as 
the  nature  of  the  eye  condition,  the 
financial  status  of  the  individual  in 
case  hospitalization  is  necessary, 
and  many  other  important  details. 
If  a  placement  agent  could  be  of 
service  in  this  same  case  he  would 
want  to  know  if  the  client  had  ever 
been  employed,  and  at  what;  what 
type  of  business  or  mechanical  train- 
ing the  client  has  had  and  like  help- 
ful information.  If  the  client  needs 
the  service  of  the  home  teacher,  she 
would  want  to  know  all  about  the 
client's  educational  back-ground, 
her  mental  capacity,  her  physical 
condition  and  her  ability  and  inter- 
ests   in   regard   to   house   work    and 


different  types  of  handicraft.  If  an 
accurate,  detailed  and  informing 
case  record  is  available,  workers 
involved  are  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  render  prompt  and  efficient 
service.  I  have  called  on  clients, 
having  no  information  but  the  name 
and  address;  I  have  called  on  others 
for  whom  I  have  had  a  helpful  case 
summary.  I  feel  that  the  latter 
method  is  a  vast  improvement  over 
the  former  for  both  the  client  and 
the  teacher.  The  necessary  details 
are  known  to  the  teacher,  and  all 
that  remains  is  to  become  acquaint- 
ed and  to  get  to  the  business  of  real 
interest  to  the  client.  Any  case  rec- 
ord is  valuable  to  a  worker  only  if 
the  data  therein  is  accurate,  orderly 
and  complete. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
field  of  home  teaching  is  being  rec- 
ognized as  a  profession,  and  that 
home  teachers  must  be  professional- 
ly trained  in  special  skills  in  order 
to  render  efficient,  intelligent  serv- 
ice. 

Because  home  teaching  is  a  pro- 
fession that  blind  persons  can  do, 
and  do  well,  I  believe  that  they 
should  be  selected  for  the  work,  pro- 
vided they  have  the  necessary  aca- 
demic, industrial  and  personal  quali- 
fications. The  ideal  academic  back- 
ground would  be  a  complete  college 
course,  as  is  true  in  the  case  of 
any  sighted  person  preparing  her- 
self for  her  life  work.  If  this  is  im- 
possible I  would  say  that  two  years 
of    college    training    is    imperative. 
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Whether  the  person  has  a  complete 
or  partial  college  course  she  should 
specialize,  all  along  the  way,  in  so- 
ciology and  education.  These  two 
subjects  are  inseparable  and  are 
employed  daily  by  the  home  teacher. 

Equally  as  important  as  the  aca- 
demic training  is  the  industrial 
training  of  the  potential  home  teach- 
er. A  home  teacher  must  be  apt  at 
hand  work  and  must  be  able  to  teach 
it  to  others.  Special  training  in  this 
field  should  be  mandatory.  Perhaps 
the  ideal  place  for  this  is  Overbrook, 
but  it  could  also  be  obtained  at  the 
headquarters  where  the  teacher  is  to 
be  employed  after  the  all  round 
training  is  completed. 

I  realize  that  there  has  never  been 
and  never  will  be  a  home  teacher 
who  is  a  paragon  of  perfection,  but 
there  are  essential  personal  qualifi- 
cations which  she  must  have  if  she 
would  be  a  success  in  helping  oth- 
ers. She  must  have  a  pleasing,  out- 
going personality  which  will  enable 
her  to  adjust  herself  to  all  condi- 
tions and  circumstances.  She  must 
be  cheerful,  industrious,  patient  and 
always  dependable.  She  must  have 
good  health  for  the  work  of  a  home 
teacher  is  often  strenuous  and  tedi- 
ous, both  mentally  and  physically. 
She  must  always  be  kind  and  cour- 
teous; she  must  have  initiative  and 
tact.  She  must  have  the  basic  ability 
of  making  every  individual  feel  that 
she  is  personally  and  vitally  inter- 
ested in  his  welfare,  and  create  in 
him  the  desire  to  help  himself  in 
every  possible  way.  She  must  have 
a  wholesome,  sane  attitude  toward 
her  own  blindness  in  order  to  trans- 
mit a  wise  philosophy  to  others  who 
are  all  mixed  up,  confused  and  de- 
pressed because  of  the  loss  of  sight. 
The  value  of  this  cannot  be  over 
estimated.  The  personal  anpearance 
of  a  home  teacher  should  always  be 
above  reproach;  she  must  be  neat 
and  well  groomed. 


In  outlining  the  educational  quali- 
fications of  a  home  teacher  I  realize 
I  have  suggested  very  high  stand- 
ards. But  if  we  wish  to  maintain 
home  teaching  on  a  professional  ba- 
sis on  a  par  with  other  types  of 
social  work,  and  if  we  really  want 
the  blind  of  America  to  reap  the 
benefits  therefrom,  we  must  have 
only  the  best  qualified  and  the  herA 
trained  workers,  for  the  best  is  none 
too  good. 

When  I  think  of  the  duties  of  a  i 
home  teacher  I  automatically  think 
of  her  as  having  a  three-way  per- 
sonality. That  of  a  salesman,  mis- 
sionary and  a  teacher.  As  a  sales- 
man she  must  be  able  to  sell  ideas 
to  discouraged  people  who  think 
their  active,  happy  days  are  over 
because  they  are  blind.  She  must  be 
prepared  for  every  objection  and 
never  take  "no"  for  an  answer.  She 
must  make  the  pupil  realize  that 
trying  is  worth  the  effort  and  that 
he  has  everything  to  gain  and  noth- 
ing to  lose  by  doing  so. 

As  a  missionary  the  home  teacher 
must  be  prepared  to  enter  homes  of 
trouble  and  sorrow  and  be  depend- 
ed upon  for  words  of  comfort  and 
encouragement.  She  must  be  a  good 
listener  and  be  able  to  leave  such  a 
person  with  the  feeling  that  he  has 
found    an  understanding   friend. 

As  a  teacher,  it  is  her  duty  to 
teach  everything  and  anything  which 
will  make  the  life  of  her  pupil  more 
useful  and  happy,  and  wherever 
possible  to  aid  him  in  earning  a 
living  or  partially  so.  These  things 
are  essential  and  vastly  important, 
but  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  is 
equally  as  valuable  to  instill  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  a  healthy  attitude 
toward  his  blindness,  and  a  sound 
philosophy  of  life.  Teach  the  pupil 
that  blindness  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  that  there  are  many 
things  he  can  do  in  spite  of  it,  and 
that   there    are   limitations    imposed 
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on  him  because  of  it.  The  sooner  a 
blind  person  learns  to  recognize  his 
limitations  and  treat  them  as  such, 
the  happier  and  more  normal  he 
will  be.  If  he  can  learn  to  laugh  at 
his  blunders  and  permit  his  friends, 
both  blind  and  sighted,  to  laugh  with 
him,  he  has  accomplished  much  to- 
ward his  own  rehabilitation.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  sighted 
people  not  understanding  the  blind; 
if  this  is  true,  I  feel  that  the  blind 
are  largely  to  blame  for  it,  and  are 
the  ones  to  educate  the  sighted  so 
that  they  will  understand.  I  think  it 
a  primary  duty  of  a  home  teacher 
to  teach  her  pupil  that  the  sighted 
public,  as  a  whole,  is  kind  and  wish- 
es to  be  helpful  to  the  blind,  but  that 
it  is  up  to  him  to  acquaint  the  sight- 
ed person  as  to  his  needs,  and  how 
he  can  be  of  greatest  help  to  him. 
I  am  thinking  of  such  things  as  how 
to  walk  with  a  blind  person;  how  to 
best  help  him  in  getting  in  and  out 
of  machines  or  other  vehicles;  how 
best  to  assist  him  at  the  table,  and 
many  other  ways  where  blind  per- 
sons must  have  help  from  one  with 
sight. 

It  is  important,  too,  that  the  home 
teacher  keep  herself  informed  in  all 
matters  of  interest  to  the  blind. 
She  should  read  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  the  Braille  Book  Review  and 
the   Home   Teacher,    and   everything 


else  she  can  to  keep  herself  up  to 
date  in  the  affairs  of  the  blind.  She 
should  be  on  the  constant  look-out 
for  new  types  of  handicraft  to  teacii 
her  pupils  either  for  their  own  use 
or  for  remuneration. 

In  her  daily  round  of  duties  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  helping  others 
the  home  teacher  receives  help  and 
courage  very  often  from  those  whom 
she  aids.  It  is  a  privilege  and  a  joy 
to  know  many  of  these  fine,  worth 
while  people,  and  they  help  the  home 
teacher  more  than  they  realize. 

In  the  June  Ziegler  Mr.  Holmes 
had  a  splendid  poem  which  I  think 
is   a  fine  motto  for  home  teachers: 

BROTHERHOOD 

By  Carlton  E.  Knox        '  ■  ■  '     . 
I  covmt  that  day  well  spent  when  I 
Can  hope  inspire  or  courage  bring 
To  one  who's  fighting  against  great  odds, 
V/ho's  found  in  life  naught  but  the  sting. 

V/hen  I  can  feel  an  answering  throb 
In  hand  clasp,  or  can  catch  a  smile, 
I  know  I've  touched  his  heart  of  hearts, 
He's  grasped  the  thought  that  life's  worth 
while. 

The  inspiration  I  would  give 
Comes  back  to  me  at  such  a  time, 
Brings  strength  of  purpose  to  my  life, 
While  common  things  are  made  sublime. 

In  giving  freely  we've  received 
The  very  things  we  fain  would  give; 
While  pointing  others  to  the  road, 
We,  too,  in  turn,  are  taught  to  live. 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  TEACHING  HANDICRAFTS 
FOR  REHABILITATION 

PEARL  McGIBBONS 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


The  importance  and  necessity  of 
handicrafts  in  the  training  of  the 
adult  blind  as  a  means  of  rehabili- 
tation, have  been  discussed  at  prac- 
tically every  meeting  where  teach- 
ers of  this  particular  group  of  per- 
sons have  assembled,  and  always  it 


has  been  the  general  opinion  that 
through  no  other  medium  is  it  quite 
so  possible  to  get  a  responsive  re- 
action from  the  individual  contact- 
ed as  that  of  some  form  of  simple, 
easy  handwork. 
The  rehabilitation  of  an  individual 
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means  restoration  to  his  rights, 
privileges,  esteem,  etc.,  lost  or  for- 
feited. Perhaps  no  other  handicap 
so  completely  crushes  an  adult  as 
loss  of  sight  for  with  it  often  comes 
total  loss  of  self-confidence,  as  well 
as  lack  of  faith  in  his  ability  to  carry 
on,  on  the  part  of  those  about  him. 
It  is  at  this  point  the  home  teacher 
may  best  serve  the  unfortunate  per- 
son for,  unless  and  until  the  spirit 
of  utter  dependence  and  desponden- 
cy can  be  checked  when  blindness 
overtakes  him,  only  all  too  often 
may  they  render  his  mental  and  phy- 
sical rehabilitation  almost  hopeless. 

In  the  writer's  judgment,  the  men- 
tal and  physical  adjustment  which 
must  follow  loss  of  sight  is  far  more 
valuable  and  urgent  than  any 
thought  of  financial  aid,  even  though 
this  may  be  a  real  need.  This  ad- 
justment extends  beyond  the  one 
thus  handicapped  for  bringing  the 
members  of  his  family  to  an  under- 
standing of  blindness  and  what  can 
be  done  about  it  and  securing  their 
co-operation  in  helping  the  teacher 
to  make  such  adjustment,  frequently 
prove  to  be  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
a  more  rapid  and  satisfactory  so- 
lution  of  the   case. 

To  qualify  as  a  home  teacher,  a 
sympathetic,  understanding  attitude 
toward  the  blind  should  be  the  first 
requisite  demanded.  Any  other  ap- 
proach will  only  intensify  a  certain 
reserve  which  has  become  so  firmly 
rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  one  we 
are  trying  to  help,  that  unless  it  can 
be  broken  down  and  his  confidence 
gained,  our  objective  is  lost,  many 
times   permanently. 

Often  the  making  of  such  simple 
articles  as  belts,  etc.,  opens  the 
way  as  nothing  else  can,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  purpose.  Sim- 
ply making  a  belt  may  never  mean 
a  thing  to  the  individual,  financially. 
However,  if  such  simple  processes 
recreate   a   desire  for   continued   in- 


dependence, open  a  way  to  happi- 
ness and  contentment,  make  the  in- 
dividual less  susceptible  to  self-pity 
and  more  cognizant  of  his  chances 
for  employment  and  the  social  sta- 
tus he  may  still  retain  in  his  com- 
munity, then  surely  such  simple 
processes  are  invaluable  and  not 
to  be  precluded  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind. 

Countless  interesting  and  concrete 
examples  of  the  true  worth  of  such 
training  may  be  cited.  Here  in  our 
city  of  Indianapolis,  we  have  a  blind 
woman  who  has  greatly  benefited 
from  handwork  in  her  home.  A 
confirmed  invalid,  both  feet  ampu- 
tated and  a  growth  on  the  spine 
which  render  her  almost  helpless, 
she  has  been  able  to  contribute  to 
the  family  budget  by  purchasing  lit- 
tle things  for  her  comfort  with  mon- 
ey earned  from  sale  of  articles 
made,  thus  relieving  members  of 
her  family  of  this  responsibility.  She 
stated  only  recently  that  while  she 
is  most  grateful  that  this  financial 
contribution  to  her  family  has 
been  made  possible  through  the  ef- 
forts of  one  of  our  home  teachers, 
it  is  the  peace  of  mind  the  work 
has  brought  which  she  appreciates 
most.  Another  of  our  teachers  was 
called  to  the  home  of  a  newly  blind- 
ed man  in  the  northern  part  of  our 
state  less  than  two  years  ago.  The 
purpose  of  the  visit  was  to  teach  him 
to  read  Braille.  This  he  could  not 
accomplish  for  various  reasons.  He 
was  then  urged  to  make  belts  which 
he  did  and  this  proved  to  be  the 
turning  point  in  his  life,  since  loss 
of  sight.  Our  visitor  talked  with  him 
and,  beyond  any  doubt,  gained  his 
absolute  confidence.  Later,  he  was 
given  employment  at  Goodwill  In- 
dustries. He  served  willingly  and 
efficiently  at  any  task  assigned  him 
but  the  writer  knew  that  he  would 
go  much  farther  than  he  could  ever 
hope   to    at   Goodwill,    although   this 
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opportunity  was  really  the  means 
unto  the  end  accomplished,  for  it  in- 
stilled within  him  a  spirit  of  almost 
unbelievable  self-confidence.  Final- 
ly, he  went  to  his  former  employer 
at  Inland  Steel  and  secured  the  thing 
he  most  wanted.  A  job  with  the  or- 
ganization where  he  had  worked  for 
many  years  previous  to  loss  of  sight. 
He  expressed  this  desire  to  the 
teacher  when  she  first  called  on  him 
and  was  strongly  advised  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  test  and  was 
told  that  when  he  felt  sufficiently 
self-poised  and  sure  of  himself  to 
contact  his  former  employer,  re- 
gardless of  results.  Our  teacher  nev- 
er could  have  reached  this  man  had 
she  not  stayed  on  the  job  until  she 
succeeded  in  getting  him  interested 
in  doing  some  kind  of  handwork 
which  required  her  help  and  which 
eventually  gave  her  the  opportuni- 
ty to  offer  advice  which  proved  to 
be  most  beneficial  to  this  fine  indi- 
vidual. Handicrafts  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  blind  have  played  a 
very  valuable  part  in  the  lives  of 
others,  who,  in  their  childhood,  were 
deprived  not  only  of  sight  but  of  the 
advantage  of  any  sort  of  training, 
academic  or  vocational  because 
their  parents  were  unwilling  that 
they  should  be  sent  away  from  home 
to  attend  school.  These  would  never 
have  known  what  peace  of  mind  or 
useful  employment  meant,  had  not 
our  home  teachers  contacted  them 
and  taken  into  their  homes  some 
helpful  occupation  from  which  many 
have  realized  a  certain  amount  of 
financial  remuneration.  Thus  we 
find  that  the  handicrafts  which  we 
consider  a  vital  part  of  the  blind 
person's  training  may  often  serve  as 
a  supplement  to  more  substantial 
employment.  Most  certainly,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  they  do  make  for 
greater  happiness  and  more  rounded 
out   lives    among   our   blind   people. 

The  writer   believes   that   most   of 


us  here,  because  we  understand,  will 
agree  that  no  one  can  so  successful- 
ly approach  the  blind  person  as  the 
one,  who  by  dint  of  experience, 
knows  what  his  handicap  really 
means.  This  statement  is  made  ad- 
visedly, for  so  long  as  there  exists 
a  need  for  work  for  the  blind,  just 
so  long  will  there  be  positions  in 
this  work  which  only  those  with  sight 
can  fill  efficiently  but  I  feel  veiy 
strongly  that  no  position  which  the 
blind  can  fill  efficiently  should  be 
denied  them.  There  is  no  object  in 
educating  and  training  the  blind  with 
the  idea  of  fitting  them  to  cope  with 
life  and  then  depriving  them  of  the 
all  too  limited  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment open  to  them.  I  quite  agree 
with  Harry  Best's  recent  statement 
in  his  "Next  Steps  for  the  Blind" 
that  "We  Must  Not  Deny  the  Blind 
the  Priceless  Boon  of  Work." 

True,  there  is  a  group  of  blind 
persons  who,  because  of  outstanding 
ability,  perseverance  and  intrepidi- 
ty, do  not  need  the  kind  of  training 
under  discussion.  These  would  suc- 
ceed under  almost  any  circum- 
stances. Unfortunately  however, 
there  is  that  large  group  of  blind 
persons  who  cannot  meet  their  prob- 
lems unaided.  To  the  ones  blind 
from  birth,  over-indulgence  and  lack 
of  discipline  in  childhood  often  work 
havoc  with  them  in  later  life.  With 
those  who  lose  their  sight  in  aduit 
years,  the  shock  of  blindness,  lack 
of  industrial  or  professional  training 
previous  to  it  and  the  inflexibility 
of  their  receptive  powers,  tend  to 
complicate  their  problems.  It  is  with 
this  latter  group  that  the  necessity 
for    handicrafts    is    most    apparent. 

If  time  permitted,  much  might 
still  be  said,  demonstrating  the  sig- 
nificance of  handicrafts  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  blind  from  childhood  on 
through  adult  years.  Since  the  hands 
must  serve  as  eyes  to  those  deprived 
of   sight,    regardless   of  the   individ- 
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ual's  chosen  work,  be  it  profession- 
al or  otherwise,  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  they  be  well  trained  for 
that  service. 

We,    as   teachers   of,    and  workers 
for,   the  blind   should  take   seriously 


the  need  for  handicrafts  in  their  re- 
habilitation and  stand  steadfastly  for 
increased  expansion  of  industrial  op- 
portunities for  our  people  both  in 
their  homes  and  in  our  sheltered 
workshops. 


HOW  AND  WHEN  THE  VARIOUS  EMBOSSED  TYPES 
SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT 

*RAYMOND  M.  DICKINSON 

Teacher  of  Adult  Blind,  Division  of  Visitation  of  Adult  Blind,  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  State  of  Illinois 


It  is  the  duty  of  the  Home  Teacher 
to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
bring  about  the  rehabilitation  and 
social  readjustment  of  the  newly 
Winded  adult.  The  teaching  of 
Braille  and  Moontype  is  but  one  step 
in  the  whole  process  of  achieving 
this  end. 

Generally  speaking,  if  one  did  not 
read  before  losing  his  vision,  he  will 
not  be  likely  to  do  so  now  that  he  is 
blind,  and  teaching  him  to  read  will 
be  an  unsatisfactory  task  and  a 
waste  of  time.  There  are,  however, 
some  exceptions  to  this  generaliza- 
tion, such  as  those  who  always  had 
poor  sight  and  who,  as  children, 
were  kept  out  of  school  by  their 
families,  and  some  foreign-born  per- 
sons with  a  good  education  in  their 
own  tongue  who  had  not  learned  to 
read  English.  These  and  similar 
cases  must  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  teacher  as  to  whether  teach- 
ing them  to  read  would  bring  profit- 
able results. 

I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  teach 
touch  reading  to  a  person  who  can 
still  see  enough  to  read  ordinary 
print,  even  though  the  doctors  have 
said  that  person  will  become  blind. 
The  inevitable  tendency  is  for  such 
a  person  to  look  at  the  dots,  thus 
not  only  hampering  his  learning 
process,  but  also  weakening  his  eyes 
by  this  unnecessary  strain.  It  is  bet- 


ter to  wait  than  to  run  this  risk.  A 
few  years  ago  I  went  to  teach  an 
elderly  gentleman  who  had  been  a 
minister  and  enjoyed  reading  very 
much.  He  told  me  he  had  learned 
Braille  several  years  before,  when 
he  could  still  see  a  little.  Later  he 
lost  this  sight,  and  then  realized  for 
the  first  time  that  he  had  been  read- 
ing Braille  mostly  with  his  eyes, 
for  he  could  no  longer  read  it.  It 
was  necessary  for  him  to  practically 
relearn  his  Braille. 

Whether  a  bhnd  person  should 
learn  Braille  or  Moontype  depends 
upon  three  factors:  his  age,  ability, 
and  the  sensitivity  of  his  fingers. 
Braille  should  be  taught  wherever 
possible  because  of  the  wider  field 
of  reading  it  permits,  and  because  it 
can  be  written  easily,  but  Moontype 
fills  a  real  need  for  those  old  people 
whose  touch  is  too  poor  for  Braille. 
Moontype  also  has  a  real  value,  in 
that  reading  it  for  a  few  months  of- 
ten develops  the  touch  of  a  blind 
person  to  a  point  where  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  learn  Braille,  and  this 
value  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
the  teacher  who  finds  a  pupil  who 
cannot  at  first  make  anything  out 
of  the  Braille  characters.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  resume  of  the  signifi- 
cant steps  in  the  teaching  of  Braille, 
which,  in  my  experience,  bring  the 
best  results. 


Blind 
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The  first  step  is  to  meet  your  pupil 
and  get  acquainted  with  him.  Ap- 
proach him  in  a  friendly,  interested 
manner.  Listen  to  his  story,  and  then 
tactfully  get  from  him  whatever  ad- 
ditional information  you  require  con- 
cerning his  background  and  educa- 
tion. Do  not  make  promises  to  help 
him  which  you  may  not  be  able  to 
fulfil.  Performances  are  better  than 
promises.  It  is  important  to  build  a 
friendly  relationship  with  him.  The 
honest  interest  of  a  friend  tempered 
with  the  objectivity  of  a  case  worker 
is  the  best  attitude  to  adopt.  With 
the  pupil's  confidence  and  trust  and 
the  teacher's  understanding  and  pa- 
tience, the  learning  process  should 
not  be  difficult. 

In  ascertaining  and  analyzing  the 
ability  and  educational  background 
of  the  pupil,  there  should  always  be 
made  a  touch  test  before  any  in- 
struction is  given,  and  I  have  found 
that  explaining  to  the  pupil  what  is 
being  done  and  why  puts  him  more 
at  ease.  He  would  not  mind  discover- 
ing that  he  has  poor  touch,  but  it 
would  be  fatal  for  him  to  get  the 
idea  that  he  is  "dumb."  The  touch 
test  is  as  follows:  I  place  the  reading 
fingers  on  a  manila  card  on  which 
are  Braille  cells  and  the  alphabet  on 
an  enlarged  superstandard  scale — 
the  space  between  the  dots  in  the 
Braille  cell  and  in  the  letters  being 
about  111  thousandths  of  an  inch. 
I  do  not  explain  anything  about 
Braille  at  this  point.  I  merely  ask 
the  pupil  to  count  the  dots  in  the  cell 
and  various  letters.  If  he  can  do  this, 
I  know  I  have  the  minimum  sen- 
sitivity necessary  for  Braille.  If  he 
cannot  feel  the  dots  after  several 
trials,  his  touch  is  too  poor  for 
Braille,   and  I  teach  him  Moontype. 

I  use  these  same  cards  on  the 
superstandard  scale  to  explain  the 
position  of  the  dots  in  the  Braille 
cell,  and  the  formation  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  I  usually  explain  the 


system  of  numbering  the  dots  in  the 
cell  and  alphabet,  unless  my  pupil 
cannot  grasp  this  idea,  and  then  I 
tell  him  the  positions  as,  upper  left, 
middle  left  etc.,  or  try  to  get  him  to 
perceive  the  different  shapes  of  the 
letters.  The  numbering  system,  of 
course,  produces  the  best  results 
when  it  can  be  used.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  lesson,  after  I  have  explain- 
ed the  basic  principles  of  Braille, 
gone  over  the  alphabet,  and  given 
something  of  the  interesting  history 
of  the  Braille  system,  I  leave  the 
new  pupil  with  the  request  that  he 
go  over  the  alphabet  during  my  ab- 
sence and  see  how  many  letters 
he  can  learn  to  recognize.  I  do  not 
really  expect  him  to  learn  the  entire 
alphabet.  The  assignment  is  given 
as  a  sort  of  mental  test  to  enable  me 
to  determine  how  much  he  can  learn 
in  a  given  time,  how  much  touch 
training  he  needs,  where  to  start  in 
the  lesson  book,  and  what  kind  of 
other  special  attention  he  will  need. 
I  never  put  all  my  pupils  through 
the  same  routine.  I  try  to  vary  the 
method  to  fit  the  individual.  If  he 
has  not  learned  any  of  the  letters 
when  I  return,  I  know  I  must  start 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book  and  go 
carefully  and  slowly  until  his  ability 
to  study  or  his  interest  in  what  he  is 
doing  increases.  If  he  has  learned 
more  than  half  of  the  letters,  I  know 
my  teaching  problem  is  much  sim- 
pler. 

From  this  point  on,  the  main 
principles  of  my  method  are  contain- 
ed in  the  text  used.  This  is  called 
Standard  Braille  Series.  The  Series 
is  in  three  volumes  —  Volume  I 
deals  with  progressive  lessons 
through  Grade  One,  Volume  II  deals 
with  Grade  One  and  One-half,  and 
Volume  III  with  Grade  Two. 

We  have  regarded  Grades  One, 
One  and  One-half  and  Two  as  steps 
in  the  learning  process  because  they 
represent  progression  from  the  sim- 
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pie  to  the  complex,  and  because  the 
approach  through  the  alphabet  is  the 
one  with  which  any  adult  expects  to 
begin.  It  is  the  path  of  least  novel- 
ty, and,  therefore,  the  one  of  least 
resistance. 

Adults,  according  to  our  experi- 
ence, do  not  learn  by  the  word  meth- 
od to  read  Braille.  Since  the  finger 
cannot  cover  a  complete  work  at  one 
time,  it  must  go  from  letter  to  letter, 
and  hence  spelling  out  the  word  is 
the  logical  process.  To  the  adult 
who,  in  his  childhood,  has  been 
taught  to  learn  words  by  spelling 
them  out,  whose  mind  travels  in 
definite  channels  hard  to  change, 
and  whose  fingers  have  been  dulled 
by  hard  work,  age  or  other  circum- 
stances, "dog"  is  always  "d-o-g." 
We  begin  with  "ABCDE"  for  the 
first  group,  as  contained  in  the  first 
pages  of  Standard  Braille  Series. 

These  letters  are  introduced  to  the 
pupil,  together  with  the  drill  ma- 
terial, as  superstandard  Braille — 111 
thousandths  of  an  inch  between  dots 
of  the  same  character,  and  block 
spacing  of  333  thousandths  of  an  inch 
between  letters.  As  the  lessons  pro- 
ceed, the  Braille  character  ap- 
proaches more  and  more  the  stan- 
dard character,  which  is  finally 
reached  near  the  end  of  the  first 
volume.  This  character  grading 
makes  it  easy  for  the  beginner  to 
feel  the  letters,  and  brings  him  to 
the  normal  Braille  without  his  notic- 
ing any  apparent  difference.  Graded 
spacing  between  the  lines  is  also 
used,  starting  with  the  full  line  skip 
(800  thousandths  of  an  inch)  and 
slowly  approaching  standard  line 
spacing,  which  is  reached  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  volume.  This 
graded  line  spacing  gets  the  pupil 
over  the  difficulty  of  losing  his 
place  when  returning  from  the  end 
of  one  line  to  the  beginning  of  the 
next.  By  the  time  he  reaches  normal 
line    spacing,    his    fingers    are    ac- 


customed to  following  the  lines  back 
evenly.  ■ 

Another  feature  used  at  the  begin-  • 
ning  of  this  series  is  that  of  tracker 
lines  — a  continuous  Braille  "X"  ef- 
fect on  a  slightly  enlarged  scale. 
These  tracks  lead  from  one  isolated 
letter  to  another  in  this  fashion: 
"A"  (track)  "B"  (track)  "C",  with 
the  word  "cab"  at  the  end  of  the 
line.  These  tracks  enable  the  pupil 
to  learn  to  move  his  fingers  across 
the  page  in  a  straight  line,  and  to 
attain  an  easy,  light  motion,  instead 
of  a  heavy,  jerky  one  which  is  so 
common  with  beginners.  The  letters 
of  the  alphabet  are  taken  up  in 
groups,  with  letter  drills,  words  and 
short  sentences  and  phrases  as  prac- 
tice matter.  We  have  "ABCDE"  in 
the  first  group,  then  "FG",  "H", 
"I",  "J",  "KL",  etc.  When  the  "KL" 
page  is  reached,  the  tracks  are  no 
longer  used. 

After  the  "KL"  page,  the  letters 
are  introduced  one  or  two  at  a  time, 
with  four  or  five  lines  of  disconnect- 
ed words  illustrating  the  particular 
letters.  Then  a  passage  of  short  sim- 
ple sentences  in  connected  form  to 
serve  as  practice  reading  follows. 
No  punctuation  whatever  is  used  un- 
til after  the  "T"  page,  when  the 
capital  sign,  comma  and  period  are 
given. 

No  punctuation  marks  are  intro- 
duced before  their  names  can  be 
spelled  out.  These  marks  are  dealt 
with  in  the  same  way  as  the  letters. 
Punctuation  marks  present  difficul- 
ties for  most  blind  adults  chiefly  be- 
cause when  they  could  see  they  just 
took  them  for  granted,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  them  in  their  reading. 
I  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  on  them 
—  constantly  reviewing  them  to 
make  sure  they  will  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  letters,  and  thus  slow 
up  the  reading.  J 

After  the  alphabet  and  the  impor-  1 
tant   punctuation    marks   have   been 
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dealt  with,  Volume  I  of  the  Series 
closes  with  several  selections  of  sup- 
plementary work  which  serve  as  re- 
view and  practice  reading.  If  when 
this  is  completed  the  pupil  is  still 
spelling  out  the  words  instead  of 
reading  them  as  a  connected  sen- 
tence, or  if  he  goes  too  slowly,  more 
supplementary  reading  in  Grade 
One,  consisting  of  short  stories,  is 
necessary.  The  Series  has  a  number 
of  additional  pamphlets  of  this  sort. 

Then  the  pupil  is  ready  for  Grade 
One  and  One-half.  The  second  vol- 
ume treats  this  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  latter  part  of  Grade  One; 
namely,  the  introduction  of  the  vari- 
ous contractions,  one  or  two  at  a 
time,  with  the  exception  of  the  al- 
phabetic word  signs  —  "B"  for 
"But"  etc.,  —  which  are  all  taken 
up  in  the  first  three  pages  of  the 
volume.  As  the  signs  "en",  "in", 
and  "ing"  are  taken  up,  several  lines 
of  words  illustrating  each  appear, 
followed  by  a  little  story  as  practice 
reading  which  fills  up  the  page. 
The  others  are  handled  in  the  same 
way  throughout  the  book.  Too  much 
time  cannot  be  given  to  contractions 
with  the  average  adult,  for  they  are 
new  to  his  experience,  and  the  more 
he  can  be  brought  to  think  of  them 
as  letters  to  be  learned,  the  easier 
they  will  be  for  him.  Nor  does  this 
slow  up  the  more  apt  pupil,  for  it 
simply  gives  him  more  time  to  de- 
velop speed  in  reading.  The  latter 
half  of  the  second  volume  contains 
more  supplementary  reading  on  the 
Grade  One  and  One-half  level.  I  have 
found  it  wise,  before  going  on  with 
Grade  Two,  to  have  the  pupil  read 
books  from  the  public  library  in 
Grade  One  and  One-half  for  a  few 
months.  This  makes  him  thoroughly 
famihar  with  all  the  characters  of 
this  grade,  and  makes  certain  that 
his  touch  is  fully  developed.  It  also 
avoids  confusion  when  the  lower  cell 
and   compound   signs  of  Grade  Two 


are  studied.  Some  pupils  who  have 
had  an  exceptionally  hard  time  with 
the  contractions  of  Grade  One  and 
One-half  should  not  be  taken  on  to 
Grade  Two,  as  it  will  only  add  to 
their  difficulties,  while  they  can  con- 
tinue reading  Grade  One  and  One- 
half  with  a  fair  amount  of  success. 
This  is  especially  true  of  many  old 
persons,  or  those  with  a  language 
handicap.  For  this  reason,  and  for 
supplementary  reading,  there  should 
always  be  a  large  body  of  material 
m  Grade  One  and  One-half.  However, 
about  75  percent  of  my  pupils  who 
read  Braille  go  on  through  Grade 
Two.  It  should  be  taught  wherever 
the   pupil's   ability  permits. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Series 
deals  with  Grade  Two.  Doubleside 
reading  is  introduced  at  the  very 
beginning  of  this  volume,  and  con- 
tinued throughout.  The  same  princi- 
ple is  followed  here  as  in  the  other 
two  volumes.  The  contractions  are 
dealt  with  in  small  groups,  with 
plenty  of  illustrative  words  and  prac- 
tice reading  matter.  In  the  first  les- 
son are  taken  up  the  signs  "ch"— 
"child"  and  "st"—  "still",  together 
with  the  omission  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  whole  words,  and,  for,  of, 
with,  the,  a.  The  lower  cell  word 
signs,  enough,  his  etc.,  comprise 
the  second  lesson,  and  so  on  through 
the  volume.  I  go  over  the  rules  ap- 
plying to  the  characters  in  each  les- 
son as  the  pupil  comes  to  them.  Then 
at  the  end  of  the  lessons,  I  review 
them  as  a  whole.  When  the  pupil 
has  completed  Grade  Two,  I  show 
him  the  plan  of  the  entire  Braille  sys- 
tem, and  then  leave  him  to  delve  in- 
to the  further  technicalities  himself. 
Grade  Two  taught  in  the  way  point- 
ed out  above  presents  few  problems 
for  the   student. 

I  usually  reserve  the  teaching  of 
writing  Braille  until  the  reading  has 
been  well  learned,  as  this  avoids  con- 
fusion, and  because  a  good  percent- 
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age  of  Braille  readers,  especially 
older  people,  do  not  care  to  learn  to 
write. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  present 
a  few  general  principles  which  have 
helped  me  in  my  teaching  of  Braille 
and  Moontype  to  adults. 

1.  Give  lessons  at  regular  inter- 
vals, with  ample  time  between  les- 
sons for  pupil  to  study  and  absorb 
material  assigned. 

2.  Definite  progress  should  be 
made  in  each  lesson.  Avoid  repeat- 
ing the  same  lesson  if  possible. 

3.  Always  give  definite  assign- 
ments  for   study  between  lessons. 


4.  Use  plenty  of  supplementary 
reading  after  Grades  One,  One  and 
One-half  and  Two.  Supervise  some 
of  the  reading  if  necessary. 

5.  Make  lesson  periods  interesting, 
not  mere  routine.  A  little  time  spent 
in  conversation,  if  it  has  a  definite 
purpose,  will  hold  the  pupil's  inter- 
est, and  keep  him  alive  and  awake. 

6.  Do  not  hurry  pupil,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  drag  out  lessons. 
Apt  pupils  should  be  kept  moving 
rapidly. 

7.  Use  an  individual  approach.  Do 
not  teach  all  alike. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KATE  M.  FOLEY 

*IRENE  JONES 

Home  Teacher,  Society  for  the  Sightless 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


"Come  lay  her  books  and  papers  by, 

She  shall  not  need  them  more; 
The  ink  shall  dry  upon  her  pen, 

So  softly  close  the  door. 
Her  tired  head,  with  locks  of  white 

And  like  the  winter's  sun, 
Hath  lain  to  peaceful  rest  tonight; 

The  teacher's  work  is  done. 

"Her  work  is  done,  no  care  tonight 
Her  tranquil  rest  shall  break. 
Sweet  dreams,  and  with  the  morning 
light 
On  other  shores  she'll  wake. 
Her  noble  thoughts,  her  wise  appeal, 

Her  works  that  battles  won. 
But  God  doth  know  the  loss  we  feel. 
The  teacher's  work  is  done. 

"We  feel  it,  while  we  miss  the  hand 
That  made  us  brave  to  bear. 
Perchance,  in  that  near-touching  land. 

Her  work  did  wait  her  there. 
Perchance,  when  death  its  change  hatli 
wrought. 
And  this  brief  race  is  run, 
Her  voice   again  shall  teach.     Who 
thought 
The  teacher's  work  was  done?" 


On 

s   it 


October   6,    1940,    death   came, 
must  to   all,   to  Miss  Kate  M. 


*  Blind 


Foley,  home  teacher  for  the  State 
of  California.  Her  passing  brought 
to  a  close  a  life  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  blind,  not  only  of  Califor- 
nia   but    the    entire    nation. 

Miss  Foley  was  born  in  East  St. 
Louis,  Illinois,  May  28,  1873.  Seven 
years  later  she  moved  with  her 
family  to  California.  After  her 
graduation  from  the  state  school 
for  the  blind  there,  in  1895,  unable 
to  obtain  an  office  position  for 
which  she  had  prepared  herself, 
she  began,  at  her  home  in  Los  An- 
geles, the  volunteer  teaching  of  the 
In  1904,  when  the  state  li- 
established  a  department  of 
for  the  blind  her  advice  was 
sought,  as  by  that  time  she  was 
well  known  through  her  volunteer 
had  grown  steadily.  In 
decided  to  add  a  home 
the  library  staff  and 
was  appointed  to  this 
November,  1917,  she 
was  transferred  to  San  Francisco 
and  another  teacher,  Katherine  J. 
Morrison,  was  appointed  to  succeed 


blind, 
brary 
books 


work  which 
1914,  it  was 
teacher    to 
Miss    Foley 
position.     In 
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Miss  Foley  in  ttie  southern  section 
of  the  state. 

During  her  years  of  service,  Miss 
Foley  taught  hundreds  of  blind  to 
read,  through  lessons  given  person- 
ally and  by  correspondence.  How- 
ever, her  contacts  with  her  pupils 
were  not  limited  to  teaching  alone, 
as  she  regarded  her  position  as  an 
opportunity  to  render  service  in 
whatever  way  that  service  was  most 
needed.  She  was  successful  in  in- 
spiring those  who  had  become  blind 
in  middle  age  and  later,  planting 
the  seed  of  courage  in  the  be- 
wildered soul  which  was  groping  in 
the  engulfing  darkness  for  the  light 
which  had  suddenly  been  extin- 
guished, stimulating  the  paralyzed 
will  to  live,  and  arousing  within  the 
heart  a  desire  to  take  up  the  thread 
of  life  again,  just  where  it  had  fal- 
len from  the  startled,  nervous  fin- 
gers. 

Prevention  of  blindness  was  al- 
ways uppermost  in  her  thinking  and 
her  assistance  was  invaluable  in  se- 
curing the  enactment  of  legislation 
such  as  forbidding  the  use  of  roller 
towels  in  public  places,  compul- 
sory reporting  of  sore  eyes  in  ba- 
bies, compulsory  use  of  prophylac- 
tic drops  in  the  eyes  of  the  new- 
born, and  the  requiring  of  safety 
devices  in  industry.  Her  knowledge 
of  blindness  made  her  an  ardent 
advocate  of  all  preventive  mea- 
sures. 

She  worked  unceasingly  to  create 
a  better  understanding  of  the  blind 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public. 
Her  accomplishments,  the  quality 
of  her  leadership,  the  influence  of 
her  life,  as  well  as  the  far-reach- 
ing results  of  her  efforts  are  recog- 
nized and  will  continue  to  be  felt 
in  all  constructive  undertakings  for 
the   blind  throughout  the  nation. 

Her  life  was  dedicated  to  the  blind 
and  was  enriched  by  the  knowledge 


that  she  brought  hope  and  courage 
into  the  lives  of  countless  men  and 
women.  Through  her  sympathy,  her 
courage,  her  personal  charm,  and 
her  fine  executive  ability,  she  ac- 
complished magnificent  things  and 
through  her  enthusiasm  she  made 
those  accomplishments  a  pleasure 
to  all  who  were  associated  with  her. 
"There  is  a  destiny  that  makes  us 
brothers,  none  goes  his  way  alone; 
what  we  put  into  the  lives  of  others 
comes  back  into  our  own." 

Many  pages  could  be  written  in 
tribute  to  Miss  Foley.  Her  Chris- 
tian character,  her  benevolent 
ideals,  her  boundless  energy,  and 
her  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
work  for  the  blind  will  long  be  re- 
membered. She  has  earned  the 
gratitude  of  all  who  knew  her  and 
the  commendation  of  her  Creator. 
Death  has  no  power  over  such  as 
Miss  Foley.  Her  life  goes  on  for- 
ever, even  as  the  river  flows  on  to 
the  sea.  She  has  gone  from  our 
midst  but  still  remains  the  influ- 
ence of  her  wonderful  personality, 
her  untiring  devotion  to  her  duties 
and   her   noble   work   for   the   blind. 

She  has  passed  beyond  the  shadows, 

Into  a  world  that's  bright; 
She  has  slipped  behind  a  curtain 

Into  a  fairer  light. 
She  has  laid  aside  the  burdens 

Of  this  weary,  mortal  life; 
She's  done  with  its  tears  and  heartaches, 

She's  done  with  its  cares  and  strife. 
She's  completed  her  earthly  duties. 

She's  put  each  heavy  task  down, 
She  has  gone  to  meet  her  Maker, 

Forsaking  a  cross  for  a  crown. 
Out  of  a  world  of  darkness, 

Into  eternal  day: 
Why  do  we  call  it  dying? — 

She  has  only  gone  away. 
Let  us  not  mourn  her  passing. 

Let  us  rejoice  to  know 
That  earthly  labors  finished, 

She  was  prepared  to  go. 
Let  us  emulate  her  virtues. 

That  inen  of  us  might  say: 
"The  world  is  brighter,  better. 

Because  she  passed  this  way." 
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SUMMARIES   OF   PROCEEDINGS   OF 
SECTIONAL   MEETINGS 


EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Section  1 

Administrative  Heads  of  Residential 

Schools  and  Day  School  Classes 

for  the  Blind 

TUESDAY,  JULY  8 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Gabriel  Far- 
rell,  Permanent  Chairman,  the 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Robert  Lambert,  Board  Member 
representing  this  group. 

A  paper  entitled  "A  Brief  Survey 
of  the  Genesis  and  Results  to  Date 
of  Our  Special  Preparation  of  Teach- 
ers of  the  Blind,"  written  by  Dr. 
Edward  E.  Allen,  was  read  by  Mr. 
Robert  I.  Bramhall,  of  Hopedale, 
Mass.  (For  Paper  see  Page  66.) 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  read 
Chapter  IV,  "A  Summary  o  f 
Facts,"  from  his  monograph 
"Teachers  of  the  Blind,  Their  Sta- 
tus and  Salaries,"  and  other  ex- 
cerpts called  for  in  subsequent  dis- 
cussion. (The  monograph  is  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Foundation 
for   the   Blind.) 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
write  a  letter  of  appreciation  to  Dr. 
Allen. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Samuel  Mc- 
Knight  Green  and  of  Mr.  Frank 
Longanecker,  until  recently  Super- 
intendents of  the  Missouri  and  Wis- 
consin Schools  for  the  Blind,  the 
session  stood  during  a  minute  of 
respectful    silence. 

Officers  named  for  the  Quadren- 
nium  are:  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld, 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Robert  Lambert,  Chairman,  J. 
C.  Lysen,  Secretary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
J.  C.  Lysen,  Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Section  2 

Teachers  in  Residential  and  Public 
School  Classes  for  the  Blind 


TUESDAY,  JULY  8 

Dr.  S.  M.  Whinery  presided  and  the 
members    attending   elected   officers    j 
for  the  Quadrennium  as  follows:  | 

Dr.  S.  M.  Whinery,  Member  of 

Board  of  Directors 
Melvin    Haslip,    Chairman 
John   Humbert,    Secretary 

THURSDAY,  JULY  10 

Mrs.  Ethel  Nestell  Fortner,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Oregon  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  read  a  paper  on  "Men- 
tal Measurements  of  the  Blind"  by 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes  and  the  Secre- 
tary was  directed  to  write  and 
thank  Dr.  Hayes  for  his  paper.  A 
motion  was  carried  to  request  Dr. 
Lowenfeld  to  arrange  for  a  Talking 
Book  Record  of  the  Wechsler  Tests 
for  Schools,  and  Mrs.  Fortner  and 
Mr.  Chadderdon  were  appointed  to 
consult  with  Dr.  Lowenfeld  in  this 
connection. 

Melvin  Haslip,  Teacher  of  Shoe 
Repairing  in  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind,  presented  a  brief  out- 
line on  his  work  and  explained  the 
aims  and  objectives  and  the  meth- 
ods used.   Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Humbert,  Secretary 


EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Section  3 

Heads  of  Public  School  Sight  -  Saving 
Classes,  Teachers  in  Public  School  Sight- 
Saving  Classes,  and  Officers  and  Agents 
of  Organizations  Engaged  in  Work  for 
Prevention  or  Conservation  of  Vision 

TUESDAY,  JULY  8 

The     Group    met    Tuesday    after- 
noon,   July    8,    with    Mrs.    Helen    B. 
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Jones,  Supervisor  of  Sight  Saving 
Classes,  Virginia  Commission  for 
the  BHnd,  Richmond,  Virginia,  Per- 
manent Chairman  presiding. 

After  welcoming  the  members  of 
the  group,  Mrs.  Jones  introduced 
the  speakers  who  gave  the  follow- 
ing papers: 

General  Measures  Which  Should 
he  Utilized  in  Any  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Program  by  Dr.  Hale  E. 
Cullom,  Director,  Sight  Conserva- 
tion Service,  Department  of  Public 
Health,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Dr.  Cul- 
lom outlined  the  organization,  plan, 
legal  measures,  and  use  of  commu- 
nity resources  for  building  a  state 
program  for  prevention.  (For  paper 
see  page  71.) 

The  Partially  Sighted  Child  in 
State  Schools  for  the  Blind  by  Mrs. 
Ethel  Nestell  Fortner,  Principal, 
Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Salem,  Ore.  Mrs.  Fortner  discussed 
the  problem  of  the  child  with  more 
than  -%oo  vision  with  emphasis  on 
equipment  and  interpretation  of  his 
problem  to  the  home  and  school  in 
which  he  belongs.  (For  paper  see 
page  80.) 

Everyday  Problems  Confronting 
Sight-Saving  Teachers  by  Mrs.  Vina 
Aherne,  Hillhouse  High  School,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Mrs.  Aherne  led  a 
discussion  of  methods,  equipment, 
and  lighting  for  public  school  class- 
es. Especially  stressed  was  the  need 
for  more  reading  material  at  less 
expense. 

Vocational  Guidance  for  the  Visu- 
ally Handicapped  by  Frank  V.  Pow- 
ell, State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Madison,  Wis.  Mr.  Pow- 
ell made  a  plea  for  recognition  of 
vocational  guidance  as  life  guid- 
ance, and  for  the  same  objectives 
in  education  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren  as   those  for  normal   children. 

The  meeting  was  in  the  nature  of 
a   round-table   discussion,    and  there 


was    much    of    value    in    the    stimu- 
lating exchange  of  ideas. 

Elected  Officers  for  the  next  two 
years  were: 

Mrs.     Ethel     Nestell     Fortner, 

Chairman 
Mrs.    Vina    Aherne,    Secretary 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  possibility  of  procur- 
ing more  and  cheaper  books  print- 
ed in  large  type.  Mrs.  Fortner  will 
serve  as  Chairman,  aided  by  Mrs. 
Aherne  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Lysen. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Teeguarden, 
Acting  Secretary 


EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Section  5 

Administrative  Heads  of  PublishiBg- 
Houses  and  Others  Engaged  in  Pub- 
lishing for  the  Blind  by 
Any  Process 

TUESDAY,  JULY  8 

A  meeting  of  Section  5  of  the  Edu- 
•  cational  Division  was  held  Tuesday 
afternoon,  July  8,  with  ten  mem- 
bers   and    thirteen    visitors    present. 

It  was  announced  that  due  to  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Alan  T.  Hunt 
from  work  for  the  blind,  the  Secre- 
tary-General had  requested  Miss 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper  to  act  as  Secre- 
tary  for   this    meeting. 

Inasmuch  as  no  formal  papers  had 
been  scheduled,  the  meeting  re- 
solved itself  into  an  informal  round- 
table.  The  latest  specifications  gov- 
erning the  publication  of  Braille  and 
Talking  Books  to  the  order  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  were  discussed 
in  detail.  An  examination  of  recent 
rulings  by  the  Library  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Braille  code  and 
the  format  of  Braille  books  brought 
up  the  question,  "Do  we  need  a 
Braille  uniform  type  commission  in 
the    United     States?"     Following     a 
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thorough  discussion  of  the  problem, 
the  following  motion  was  voted: 

"It  is  the  feeling  of  this  group 
that  the  Braille  printers  should  col- 
laborate in  the  development  of  at 
least  a  preliminary  report  on  a 
Braille  style  book  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing,  in  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, uniform  practices  in  the  writ- 
ing of  Braille." 

Production  problems  created  by 
Defense  Activities  were  outlined,  the 
one  of  most  immediate  concern  be- 
ing the  difficulty  of  obtaining  cer- 
tain raw  materials,  particularly 
metals.  Some  of  the  Braille  presses 
indicated  that  they  were  working 
on  the  development  of  cheaper  and 
more  available  substitutes  for  zinc 
plate  blanks.  Increased  costs  of  pro- 
duction of  as  much  as  15  per  cent 
were  noted. 

New  officers  for  the  1941-1945 
quadrennium  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows: 

Member  of  Board  of  Direc- 
tors— A.  C.  Ellis,  Superinten- 
dent, American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Permanent  Chairman  —  Miss 
Georgia  D.  Trader,  Trustee, 
Clovernook  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,   Mt.   Healthy,   Ohio. 

Permanent     Secretary    —    Miss 
Florence   B.    Trader,    Trustee, 
House     for     the     Blind,      Mt. 
Healthy,    Ohio. 
The    meeting   then   adjourned. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Acting  Secretary 


EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Section  6 

Non-professional  Group 

TUESDAY,  JULY  8 

In    the    absence    of    a    sufficiently 
representative    attendance,    it    was 


decided  that  the  present  officers 
should  hold  over  until  their  succes- 
sors were  duly  elected.  Officers 
holding  over  are  Dr.  Claire  E.  Ow- 
ens, Exeter,  Nebraska,  Chairman, 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Ellis,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, Secretary,  Dr.  Claire  E.  Ow- 
ens, Member  of  Board  of  Directors. 

THURSDAY,   JULY   10 

The  meeting  opened  with  singing 
of  "God  Bless  America"  and 
"America,  the  Beautiful"  by  the 
entire  group,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fred  Schwartz  of  Indian- 
apolis, Mrs.  Schwartz,  piano,  Mr. 
Schwartz,   flute. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  pa- 
per, "My  Hobby;  Let's  get  ac- 
quainted with  our  Feathered 
Friends,"  written  by  Attorney  La- 
Verne  C.  Roberts,  Lansing,  Mich., 
was  read  by  Mrs.  Roy  Cox,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  it  being  impossible 
for  Mr.  Roberts  to  be  present.  This 
paper  was  followed  by  Items  of  In-  ^ 
terest  to  the  Blind.  I 

Miss  Ethel  Parker,  Home  Teacher 
from  Lawrence,  Mass.,  told  of 
her  radio  broadcasts,  stressing  their 
importance  as  a  means  of  publicity 
in  work  for  the  blind,  and  the  part 
her  pupils  take  in  these  broadcasts. 
Miss  Dorothy  Nees  of  Geistown, 
Pennsylvania,  told  of  her  interest 
in  her  "Pen-pals,"  stating  that  her 
correspondents  numbered  about  two 
thousand  persons.  Miss  Nees  stat- 
ed that  this  hobby  of  writing  letters 
to  others  without  sight  played  a 
very  important  part  in  her  adjust- 
ment after  loss  of  her  sight  nine 
years  ago. 

"Pictures  under  my  Fingers,"  by 
Martha  Bell  Miller,  Girard,  Ohio, 
was  most  interesting.  Miss  Miller 
urged  those  without  sight  to  become 
interested  in  art  and  fine  paintings, 
and  said  that  this  interest  could  be 
made  keener  and  more  real  by  care- 
ful   examination    of    Plaques,    many 
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of  which  may  be  purchased  at  com- 
paratively low  cost. 

Miss  Mary  Mansfield,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado,  was  both  enter- 
taining and  informative  in  her 
"Three  Unique  Collections."  She 
had  with  her  various  types  of  inter- 
pointing  Braille  slates  and  a  very 
interesting  collection  of  small  musi- 
cal instruments,  and  all  enjoyed  her 
instrument    demonstrations. 

Mr.  Forest  Chenoweth,  Attorney 
for  the  Big  Four  Railroad,  Indian- 
apolis, told  of  his  struggle  upon  loss 
of  his  sight  four  years  ago  to  re- 
tain the  position  which  he  had  held 
twenty-six  years  prior  to  blindness. 
Mr.  Chenoweth  expressed  his  faith 
in  the  ability  of  the  blind  to  com- 
pete with  those  who  see  in  pro- 
fessional pursuits  and  told  how  he 
was  enabled  to  find  himself  by  lis- 
tening to  a  broadcast  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Ellis,  during  the  1939  A.A.W.B.  con- 
vention in  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Mr.  Chenoweth  was  given  a  rising 
vote  of  appreciation  for  his  accom- 
plishment as  a  blind  man,  since 
that  accomplishment  proved  that 
blind  people,  despite  their  handicap, 
can  carry  on,  if  they  have  the  will. 
The  audience  sang  "America"  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schwartz  at  the  piano 
and   flute. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Frisbie,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  sent  his  paper  on  "Concern- 
ing News  Stands  in  Federal  Build- 
ings," which  was  read  by  Miss 
Pearl  McGibbons,  of  Indianapolis. 
In  the  absence  of  the  President  of 
the  Lions  Club  of  Fort  Wayne,  In- 
diana, John  Logan  of  that  city  talk- 
ed briefly  on  what  had  been  done 
for    the    blind    in    Fort    Wayne. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram was  the  reading  of  several 
couplets  by  Arthur  Ortmeyer  of 
Indianapolis,  who  writes  for  local 
papers.  He  gave  a  "Tribute  to 
A.A.W.B."— Pearl  McGibbons,  Act- 
ing Secretary. 


VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Section  1 

Heads  of  Agencies  Doing  Nation-Wide  or 
State-Wide  Work  for  the  Blind,  and  Pro- 
fessional Staff  Members  of  Such  Agencies 
Not   Otherwise   Provided  for   in  Any 
Professional   Group. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  8 

Maurice  I.  Tynan,  Field  Agent,  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Division,  Service  for  the 
Blind,  Washington,  D.  C., — Permanent 
Chairman. 

Wm.  S.  Ratchford,  Superintendent,  Mary- 
land Workshop  for  the  Blind,  601  North 
Fulton  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland — 
Secretary  pro  tem. 

On  Tuesday,  July  8,  1941,  a  meet- 
ing of  this  section  was  held.  The 
first  order  of  business  was  the  elec- 
tion of  officers.  On  motion  duly 
made  and  seconded,  the  following 
officers   were   unanimously   elected: 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Utah  Commission  for  the 
Bhnd,  138  South  2nd  East,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah — Permanent  Chair- 
man, 

Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek,  Executive 
Secretary,  North  Carolina  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  401  State  Agri- 
cultural Building,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina  —  Secretary 

The  following  program  of  address- 
es and  formal  papers  was  then  pre- 
sented : 

Sponsorship  of  vending  machines 
as  a  means  of  supplementing  in- 
come to  agencies  for  the  blind  — 
L.  A.  Robinson,  Assistant  to  the  Sup- 
ervisor assigned  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  (For 
Paper  See  Page  84.) 

Advantages  of  integrating  serv- 
ices for  the  blind  with  other  social 
services — Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin,  Super- 
visor. Division  for  the  Blind,  State 
Department      of      Social      Security, 
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Olympia,   Washington.    (For    Paper, 
see  Page  87.) 

Disadvantages  of  integrating  serv- 
ices for  the  blind  with  other  social 
services — George  F.  Meyer,  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  New  Jersey  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

General  discussions  on  these  pa- 
pers took  place,  led  by  Miss  Grace 
Harper  and  Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek. 

Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen  made  a  short 
address  on  Professional  Standards 
of  Home  Teaching,  and  stated  that' 
a  survey  had  been  made  from  which 
a  report  would  be  filed  at  a  general 
meeting  at  a  later  date.  This  re- 
port would  be  compiled  from  the 
general  opinions  expressed  in  ques- 
tionnaires which  were  sent  to  all 
agencies  for  the  blind. 

On  motion  duly  made  and  second- 
ed, the  meeting  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Wm.  S.  Ratchford,  Acting  Secretary 


VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Section  2 

Heads  of  Agencies  Doing  City-Wide, 
County  and  Local  Work  for  the  Blind, 

Heads   of  Workshops   and  Industrial 
Homes  for  the  Blind,  and  Members  of 

Technical  Staffs  of  Workshops  and 
Industrial  Homes  for  the  Blind. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  10 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Secretary  and  Business 
Manager,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  Presiding. 

Wm.  S.  Ratchford,  Superintendent,  Mary- 
land Workshop  for  the  Blind,  601  North 
Fulton  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
Secretary  pro  tem. 

On  Thursday,  July  10,  1941  a  meet- 
ing of  this  section  was  held,  with 
approximately  forty  persons  present. 
The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
election  of  a  Permanent  Chairman 
and    a    Secretary.    On    motion    duly 


made    and    seconded,    the    following 
ing  officers  were  elected:  J 

Wm.  S.  Ratchford,  Superintendent,     i 
Maryland   Workshop   for   the   Blind, 
601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Baltimore, 
Maryland   —   Permanent    Chairman 

Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend,  As- 
sociate Director,  Department  for 
the  Blind  and  Crippled,  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities,  Brooklyn,  New 
York  —  Secretary 

The  following  addresses  and  form- 
al  papers    were   then    presented:  ] 

Work  for  the  blind  in  Canada 
under  war  conditions  —  A.  V.  Weir, 
Business  Manager,  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toron- 
to, Canada.  (For  Paper  see  Page  92.) 

Priorities — C.  C.  Kleber,  General 
Manager,  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  New  York. 

Mr.  Kleber  explained  that  general 
information  can  be  procured  from 
the  booklet,  "Priorities  in  Defense," 
which  can  be  secured  from  the  Di-  l 
vision  of  Priorities,  Office  of  Pro-  ' 
duction  Management,  Washington, 
D.   C. 

The  fair  labor  standards  act  as 
applied  to  charitable  non-profit 
agencies  —  Louise  Maguire,  Chief, 
Handicapped  Workers  Unit,  Wage 
and  Hours  Division,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Colonel  John  N.  Smith,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Sheltered  Workshops  Ad- 
visory Committee,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment  of   Labor,    Washington,    D.    C.    - 

On  motion  duly  made  and  second- 
ed,   the    meeting    adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Wm.  S.  Ratchford,  Acting  Secretary 


VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Section  3 

Placement  Agents  and  Field  OflBcers 
for  the  Blind 

TUESDAY,  JULY  8 

This     meeting    was     attended    by 
more  than  100  persons,  representing 
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an  entire  cross  section  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  and  undoubtedly  provoked 
more  discussion  and  produced  more 
lasting  results  than  any  other  meet- 
ing of  any  section  of  this  Associa- 
tion. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  Chairman  Frank  A.  Wrench, 
Field  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  who  spoke  of 
the  crisis  facing  Placement  Officers 
today,  and  of  the  need  to  prove  to 
the  public  that  Placement  Agents  are 
capable  of  handling  this  problem 
and  that  if  this  is  not  done  many 
organizations  will  be  forced  to  close 
their  doors  and  the  work  of  placing 
the  blind  left  to  other  and  inexperi- 
enced hands.  He  summarized  the 
obstacles  facing  Placement  Offi- 
cers and  urged  cooperation  from  all 
those  engaged  in  this  important  field 
of  work  for  the  blind,  and  expressed 
his  thanks  to  those  who  had  partici- 
pated in  formulating  a  program  for 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  R.  Teetor,  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Perfect  Piston  Ring  Co.  of  Hag- 
ersville,  Indiana,  a  graduate  in  En- 
gineering from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  first  blind 
man  to  become  a  member  of  the 
National  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, then  spoke  on  the  Blind 
Man's  Opportunity  in  Industry.  Mr. 
Teetor,  who  was  employed  in  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Yards,  and 
who  developed  a  device  to  balance 
Torpedo  Posts  on  Submarines,  re- 
ducing the  time  of  operation  from 
2  weeks  to  5  hours,  during  the  World 
War,  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
blind  should  be  treated  as  much 
like  the  sighted  as  possible,  and  that 
they  should  develop  no  "handicap" 
feeling. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Williamson,  Placement 
Officer  of  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Cana- 
da,  presented   a  paper  on   "Are  In- 


dustrial Placements  Worth  While?" 
(For  Paper  see  Page  96.) 

Mr.  O.  E.  Day,  Placement  Agent 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  Industrial  Placements 
and  spoke  of  3  placements  made  in 
the  past  three  weeks,   including 

a.  Stacking  Laminations  for 
Transformers  (Production  of  blind 
worker  105^^  of  sighted  workers) 

b.  Junior  Engineer  on  Staff  of 
Electrical    Engineering    Company 

c.  Dictaphone  Operator 

Mr.  J.  F.  Clunk,  Supervisor,  Serv- 
ice for  the  Blind,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  representing  a  Place- 
ment Officer,  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Strachan,  Field  Agent,  Service  for 
the  Blind,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
representing  a  Factory  Manager 
who  has  employed  blind  persons  in 
the  past  but  who  found  them  a  fail- 
ure, engaged  in  a  hypothetical  in- 
terview in  which  was  demonstrated 
the  proper  approach,  the  proper 
diagnosis  of  the  situation,  the  agree- 
ment on  the  necessity  of  adequate 
supervision,  the  degree  of  vision 
necessary  for  the  job,  the  effect  of  a 
blind  worker  on  Compensation  In- 
surance, the  development  of  other 
facilities  for  blind  workers,  and  the 
appeal  to  the  employer. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  10 

A  second  meeting  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  different 
methods  of  obtaining  and  of  super- 
vising Vending  Stands.  Actual  facts 
and  figures  were  presented  and  a 
general  exchange  of  ideas  proved 
most  helpful. 

Mr.  Roy  Kumpe,  Director  of  Re- 
habilitation for  the  Blind,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Arkansas,  read  his  paper 
on  "Arkansas'  Program  of  Stands — 
Central    Control    System    Under   De- 
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partment   of  Public  Welfare."    (For 
Paper  see  Page  101.) 

Discussion  followed  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
Septinelli,  Placement  Agent  for  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  City,  then  spoke  on  the 
"Individually  Owned  System"  as 
employed  by  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion. He  stated  that  conditions  pecu- 
liar to  New  York  City  made  this  plan 
best  from  his  point  of  view.  He  stat- 
ed that  the  New  York  Association 
supervises  191  Street  Stands,  7  Cigar 
Stands  in  Public  Buildings,  and  10 
Stationery  Stands,  and  that  the 
average  income  for  News  or  Street 
Stands  is  $21  per  operator  per  week. 

Mr.  W.  L.  McDaniel,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Washington  Society 
for  the  Blind  then  presented  a  paper 
on  "Washington  Society's  Pro- 
gram— Central  Control."  (For  Paper 
see  Page  105.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Strachan  then  discussed 
the  subject  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Service  for  the  Blind  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  (For 
Paper  see  Page  110.) 

Both  these  meetings  were  thrown 
open  to  all  members,  and  then  fol- 
lowed a  closed  meeting  of  members 
of  the  Group,  at  which  was  held  a 
discussion  of  H.  R.  4755.  All  present 
were  encouraged  to  support  the 
passage  of  this  measure. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Mr. 
Wise,  Mr.  Strachan  and  Mr.  Broun 
was  appointed  to  consider  the 
proper  steps  to  take  with  reference 
to  the  recent  Unassembled  Examin- 
ation of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion for  a  Rehabilitation  Specialist 
for  the  Visually   Handicapped. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Wrench  and  Mr.  J. 
Derrell  Smith  were  reelected  Chair- 
man and  Secretary  of  the  Section  to 
serve  for  the  next  two  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
J.  Derrell  Smith,  Secretary. 


VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Section  4 

Home  Teachers  for  the  Blind  and 

Social  Workers  Other  Than  Home 

Teachers  Doing  Work  for  the  Blind. 

JULY  8,  1941  J 

Miss  Adaline  Ruenzi,  Service  Club 
for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
Permanent  Chairman,  presided. 

Miss  Ruenzi  welcomed  a  group  of 
about  50,  and  said  that  she  hoped 
that  she  would  not  again  be  elected 
chairman  as  she  thought  the  honor 
should  be  passed  along. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 
To  fill  a  vacancy  resulting  from 
the  death  of  Miss  Kate  Foley,  Mr. 
John  Pastore  nominated  Miss  Mary 
Sundholm,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  as 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Association.  Miss  Margaret 
R.  Hogan  seconded  the  nomination. 
Miss  Brennan  nominated  Miss 
Margaret  R.  Hogan  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  as  Permanent  Chairman. 
This  nomination  was  seconded.  Miss 
Irene  Jones  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
was  nominated  as  Permanent  Sec- 
retary and  was  duly  seconded.  All 
officers  were  elected  by  acclamia- 
tion. 

PROGRAM 
Miss  Mary  Hugo  of  Newark,  Ohio, 
read     a      splendid     paper     entitled      i 
Qualiiications  and  Duties  of  a  Home     A 
Teacher  and  the  Value  of  Accurate      I 
Case  Records.  (For  Paper  see  Page      1 
113.)  Discussion:  Miss  Henderson  and 
Miss   Rankin   suggested   that  in  the 
work   of  home   teaching   the  human 
element  should  always  be  a   strong 
factor,     however,     this    factor    was      1 
brought    out    very    plainly    by    Miss 
Hugo. 

The  second  paper  was  by  Ray- 
mond Dickinson  of  Chicago,  Illinois: 
How  and  When  the  Various  Embos- 
sed Types  Should  be  Taught.  (For 
Paper  see  Page  118.) 
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Pearl  McGibbons,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  read  the  third  paper:  The 
Necessity  of  Teaching  Handicrajts 
for  Rehahilitation.  (For  Paper  see 
Page  115.) 

Russell  Weber  of  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  read  a  paper,  WPA 
Home  Teaching  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Ruenzi  added  that  although 
she  was  no  longer  Chairman  of  the 
group,  she  would  do  her  utmost  to 
further  the  work  of  home  teaching 
and  social  work  in  any  way  that  lay 
within  her  power. 


Miss  Sundholm  asked  that  we  co- 
operate with  her  and  bring  our 
problems  to  her  attention  in  order 
that  she  might  be  a  real  representa- 
tive of  this  section  on  the  Board. 

Miss  Irene  Jones  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  read  an  original  tribute 
to  Miss  Kate  Foley.  The  excellence 
of  this  memorial  cannot  be  des- 
cribed— it  must  be  read  to  be  fully 
appreciated.   (See  Page  122.) 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Margaret  R.  Hogan, 
Acting  Secretary. 


Banquet 

and  Presentation  of 

Shotwell  Award 
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Minutes  of  Banquet,  July  9,  1941 


The  biennial  banquet  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  was  held  July  9,  1941, 
at  6:00  p.m.,  in  the  Riley  Room  of 
the  Hotel  Claypool  in  Indianapolis. 

During  the  dinner,  appropriate 
string   music  was   furnished. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  evening's 
program.  Colonel  Baker  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce the  officers  of  the  Association 
to  the  membership,  and  also  to  pre- 
sent various  dignitaries  and  guests 
in  the  audience. 

The  President  then  called  on  Mr. 
A.  C.  Ellis,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
who  introduced  Mr.  Fred  Lowery, 
the  celebrated  blind  whistler,  now 
soloist  with  Horace  Heidt.  Mr. 
Lowery  presented  a  number  of  se- 
lections for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
audience. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Snethen,  President  of 
the  Board  of  the  Indiana  School  for 
the  Blind,  gave  a  series  of  delight- 
ful readings  of  poems  by  James 
Whitcomb    Riley,    the   Hoosier   poet. 

Mr.  Forrest  Goodenough,  gradu- 
ate of  the  Indiana  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  now  a  student  at  Ben- 
nington   College,     Bennington,     Ver- 


mont, presented  three  piano  pieces 
from   among   his   own   compositions. 

Colonel  Baker  then  turned  the 
meeting  over  to  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Shotwell  Memorial 
Award  Committee.  Mr.  Watts  intro- 
duced Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  who  presented  the 
Shotwell  Memorial  Award  for  Meri- 
torious Service  to  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel, 
founder  of  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  and  President 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  New  York. 

Following  the  presentation  of  the 
Shotwell  Award,  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral gave  a  brief  resume  of  the 
registered  attendance  at  the  conven- 
tion,  by   states. 

Mr.  Robert  Lambert,  Indianapolis, 
then  introduced  Dr.  Donald  Du- 
Shane,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Columbus,  Indiana,  and  retiring 
President  of  the  National  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States, 
who  addressed  the  Convention  on 
"Problems  for  Education  Created  by 
the  World  Situation." 

Following  the  singing  of  "Ameri- 
ca," the  meeting  adjourned  until  the 
following  morning  at  9:00. 


INTRODUCTORY  SPEECH 

*L.  L.  WATTS 

Executive  Secretary,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Richmond,  Virginia 


1 


It  is,  indeed,  a  pleasure  to  be  here 
this  evening,  for  this  is  the  first 
opportunity  that  your  President  has 
given  me  to  exercise  my  vocal  or- 
gans. I  had  thought  before  I  came 
in  here  that  I  had  a  good  speech  to 
present,  but  after  listening  to  this 
man  of  many  parts,  Mr.  Snethen,  I 
am   not    going   to    give   it.    But   if  I 

*  Blind 


ever  get  into  trouble  and  need  a 
lawyer  to  be  an  actor,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly get  him. 

Some  several  years  ago,  we  estab- 
lished a  committee  known  as  the 
"Awards  Committee."  This  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers of  this  Association,  and  it  is 
their  duty  before  each  biennial  con- 
vention   to    select    some    person    to 
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whom,  because  of  his  outstanding 
accomplishment  in  work  for  the 
bhnd,  an  award  of  merit  is  to  be 
made. 

It  is  our  custom  also  to  have  some 
outstanding  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion make  this  presentation.  It  i.s 
my  very  pleasant  duty  this  even- 
ing to  introduce  to  you  the  member 
who  will  present  this  remembrance 
to  our  distinguished  co-worker  in 
this   field   of  work  for  the   blind. 


The  gentleman  whom  I  am  just 
about  to  introduce  to  you  needs  no 
introduction  to  a  large  number  of 
you.  He  is  Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Utah 
Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  since  my 
memory,  which  goes  back  to  1921,  It 
now  gives  me  keen  pleasure  to  in- 
troduce to  you  Mr.  Allen,  who  will 
take  up  from  here. 


PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 
FOR  MERITORIOUS  SERVICE 

To  Major  M.  C.  Migel,  President  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
by  Murray  B.  Allen,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind 

It  is  my  honor  and  my  distinct 
pleasure  tonight  to  present  an 
award,  the  Ambrose  Shotwell  Me- 
morial Award.  It  is  just  20  years  ago 
now  at  Vinton,  Iowa,  when  I  met 
Mr.  Shotwell;  it  was  his  last  conven- 
tion and  my  first.  I  was  very  young 
and  very  green  in  the  work,  and  he 
was  very  old  and  very  wise.  We 
occupied  the  same  room  together. 
Much  of  the  wisdom  that  I  have 
tried  to  carry  out  in  other  places 
came  to  me  during  the  hours  that 
Ambrose  Shotwell  and  I  spent  to- 
together  at  Vinton.  In  those  few 
days,  I  learned  to  love  that  gentle 
warrior  for  the  blind,  and  I  feel  that 
it  is  most  fitting  that  the  Memorial 
Award  should  be  named  for  the  man 
who  gave  the  first  impetus  to  that 
work  out  of  which  came  our  own  As- 
sociation, the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

It  was  also  at  Vinton  that  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  words 
"The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind."  It  was  there  that  the 
Foundation  was  launched.  It  was  a 
noble  piece  of  paper  that  was  read 
to  us.  As  we  listened  to  that  monu- 
mental   verbiage    that    created    the 


Major  M.  C.  Migel 

Foundation  for  the  Blind,  we  knew 
that  here  was  a  great  conception, 
a   great  ideal,   a   great  objective. 

But  many  of  us  who  were  prac- 
tical began  to  question  and  wonder, 
and  some  who  were  more  outspoken 
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asked  "What  about  this  thing  you 
are  putting  on  paper?  You  are 
building  a  structure  in  the  clouds, 
but  there  is  no  foundation  under  it. 
You  are  building  something  that  is 


idealistic.  Who  is  going  to  make  this 
thing  live  and  breathe?"  I  remem- 
ber that  question  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention,  "Where  are  you  going  to 
find  the  man  who  is  going  to  make 
this  thing  work?" 

The  man  was  already  chosen.  We 
did  not  know  it.  The  one  who  pre- 
sented the  papers  that  night  at  Vin- 
ton said,  "We  will  find  the  man.  We 
know  that  somewhere,  somebody 
will  come  to  our  aid." 

Going  back  to  the  World  War  in 
Paris — ^Where  Hauy  had  lighted  his 
lamp  and  where  Braille  had  first 
wrought  his  miracle — in  those  days 
of  the  first  World  War,  the  soldiers 
who  had  become  blind  wondered 
what  their  future  would  be.  But 
during  the  last  days  of  the  War,  and 
following,  there  was  a  man  who  saw 
the  vision,  who  had  caught  the  spirit 
that  had  perhaps  been  there  more 
than  100  years  before;  but  he  had 
a  new  conception,  a  new  ideal,  a 
new  desire  for  work  for  the  blind. 
And  so,  the  men  with  whom  he 
worked  were  not  put  into  hostelries 


like  the  old  Quinz-Vingts.  He  had 
an  American  conception  of  practi- 
cal usefulness  and  worth.  He  found 
workers  in  Paris  under  the  banner 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  "one  of 
whom  sits  at  our  table  now"  who 
would  help  the  American  blind  sol- 
diers. He  brought  those  workers 
back  to  the  United  States  to  his  own 
home  and  city,  and  with  his  prac- 
tical genius  for  organization  and  the 
wealth  that  was  his,  and  with  the 
help  of  many  others,  he  formed  the 
New  York  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  He  put  into  those  workers  the 


■■■^  ■■'     ■  Mm 
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spirit  that  he  had  had  in  the  war 
days    in   Paris. 

When  the  Foundation  was  started, 
it  was  this  leader  that  was  selected 
because  this  man  had  the  triple  vir- 
tues of  wealth,  commonsense  and 
humanity.  Others  worked  too,  but 
those  of  us  who  helped  along  in 
those  days  remember  the  man  who 
aided  and  tried  to  put  together  the 
services  of  the  Foundation.  Shortly, 
we  knew  that  solicitors  were  going 
about,  we  learned  that  a  man  had 
been  employed  to  gather  funds,  and 
the  Foundation  was  really  a  going 
concern  under  the  leadership  of  our 
guest  of  honor.  Today  we  know  what 
the  Foundation  means  in  the  lives  of 
all  of  us. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  relate 
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Gnablc  Uabcrin  Hie  conquest  of  blindness;  vt  loyal  fricuc);  u  liberal 
phxlantbropi^l';  characterized  bxj  bircctnc^^  of  purpose,  btu3inc^5  acumen, 
p<nvcr  of  iii5icjht,  clcanic^^  ofjub^nicnb,  tempered  u>itli  humane  in^ulcjcnce  -- 
which  bistincjuish- him  as  a  bcwotc^  ac>uocat«  anb  benefactor  of  tiae  blin^. 

"■  ThinU  not  Hie  beautiful  boiuija  of  iK-^  soul 
v^kall  tJcrisK  urir«tticmb<irc3..Th.jy  abibc  •i  — 

X)0'tHi  tlicc  foivuer;  anb  alone  the  cjooel  •  :.-' 

Tliou  ^c>e5t  nobluiTru-tli  ant»'j?c\)e  approve." 

Sn  cot^5^^eration  of  >iour  man^  Y<^^^^  ''^  faithful  an^  voluutavy  scrwtcc  to  our 
commoji  cau5e,an^  deeply  mindful  of  the  respect  ant)  e5tcem  in  which  yoxL. 
are  Kel^  throughout  our  Profession ,  the  (Officers  of  this  CUsoctation  ^o,  iii^ 
grateful  achnou>le&gment.prcscnt  you  herewith  the  Plmbrose  H?- Shot  we  II 
^vvavb,  on  this  ninth  >a"y  of  July  I9h\;  <\nb  have  affixe'b  hereto  thelr 

5ia  natures. 
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here  to  you  the  things  the  Founda- 
tion has  done  for  the  bhnd.  All  of 
us  have  found  that  scarcely  a  day 
goes  by  when  there  is  not  a  letter 
going  out  or  coming  in  from  15  West 
16th   Street,   New  York   City. 

All  the  big  things  and  vast  concep- 
tions which  have  made  work  for  the 
blind  so  outstanding,  all  the  simple 


little  things  that  have  had  the 
human  touch,  are  tied  up  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
For  instance,  our  men  from  the 
Workshop  in  Salt  Lake  usually  line 
up  along  the  curb  at  noon  and  smoke 
their  pipes  —  furnished  by  the  Foun- 
dation. Plumes  of  incense  arise  that 
carry  a  loving  thought. 
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j  Not  long  ago  at  the  Utah  School 
for  the  Blind,  little  blind  children 
tripped  about  the  stage  as  if  they 
could  see,  moving  naturally  with 
poise  and  grace — things  blind  chil- 
dren need  most.  The  coach  of  those 
children  had  been  taken  to  Rest- 
haven  to  learn  to  drill  the  children 
of  far-off  Utah  in  dramatics. 

There  are  also  the  services  of  the 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
about  which  you  all  know,  opening 
a  new  employment  world  for  our 
people. 

Perhaps  the  most  magnificent 
thing  that  has  come  to  Utah,  and 
to  many  other  states  as  well,  was 
also  a  gift  from  the  Foundation.  Just 
recently  in  the  Mormon  Taber- 
nacle in  Salt  Lake  City,  6,000  people, 
among  them  the  governor  of  the 
state,  high  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  leading  social  and  profes- 
sional men  and  women  gathered  to- 
gether. And  there,  with  the  great  or- 
gan pealing  until  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  building  shook  the  entire 
6,000  people  rose  spontaneously  to 
greet  three  women  as  they  walked 
upon  the  stage  —  Mrs.  Ida  Hirst- 
Gifford,  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  and 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  sent  to  us  by  the 
Foundation.  The  money  that  they 
left  behind  was  large,  the  money 
that  they  took  away  with  them  was 
very,  very  small.  How  is  it  that  this 
institution,  so  far  away,  can  do  so 
•much  and  charge  so  little?  It  is  the 
spirit    of    the    Foundation! 

Others  from  the  Foundation  have 
been  there  before.  For  instance, 
Charlie  Hayes,  so  well  remembered 
and  beloved  (may  the  grass  upon 
his  grave  be  ever  green). 

So  the  Foundation  has  come  to 
mean  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us  some- 
thing very  beautiful,  something  very 
substantial,  something  inspiring. 
There  is  not  a  work  shop  anywhere, 
a  little  or  big  school  for  the  blind, 
a  library,  a  home  for  the  blind,  those 


little  shrines  where  we  are  daily 
performing  our  services  that  is  not 
taking  a  great  deal  of  its  inspiration 
from  the  magnificent  cathedral  on 
West  15th  Street.  The  building  it- 
self, built  of  concrete  and  stone,  is 
a  monument.  It  houses  more  than 
just  equipment  and  people.  We  have 
all  been  there.  It  houses  hospitality, 
it  houses  services,  counsel,  wisdom 
and  all  of  the  things  that  mean 
something  in  work  for  the  blind. 

But  this  thing  was  not  put  togeth- 
er spontaneously.  It  did  not  grow  by 
itself.  There  are  men  and  women 
there  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
and  their  genius  for  organization 
to  go  out  as  missionaries  throughout 
all  the  world  to  spread  and  preach 
the  gospel  of  blindness  and  services 
to  the  blind.  There  are  in  that  build- 
ing many,  many  things  that  inspire 
and  help  us  to  grow  bigger  in  our 
work. 

All  the  people  there  and  all  the 
facilities  had  to  have  behind  them 
something  concrete,  something  sub- 
stantial. That  was  found  in  the  man 
(and  I  have  this  from  many  sources) 
whom  we  are  here  tonight  to  honor. 
His  services  have  stretched  even 
further  than  the  boundaries  of  this 
land  and  the  war-torn  fields  of 
Europe.  The  first  contribution  to  the 
World  Conference  in  1931  was  from 
him,  thus  bringing  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  people  who  are 
now  torn  asunder  by  war,  now  at 
each  other's  throats,  but  in  those 
days  had  come  on  a  mission  of 
peace  and  humanity.  It  was  his  first 
contribution  that  made  that  first 
world   congress   possible. 

You  all  know  who  this  man  is, 
what  he  has  done  for  work  for  the 
blind.  He  sits  beside  me  now.  (Turn- 
ing) Mr.  Migel:  We  are  most  proud 
and  happy  that  you  have  consented 
to  come  and  share  this  banquet  with 
us  tonight.  It  is  my  honor  to  present 
to    you    the    Scroll    and    Medal    rep- 
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resenting  the  Ambrose  Shotwell 
Memorial  Award  for  Meritorious 
Service  in  Work  for  the  Bhnd.  In 
presenting  the  Scroll  and  Medal  let 
us  say  that  for  your  material  gifts 
to  us,  for  those  contributions  that 
have  made  great  dreams  become 
greater  realities,  we  are  most  grate- 
ful. We  are  most  thankful  for  the 
wisdom  and  the  counsel  that  have 
taught  us  all  at  all  times  to  com- 
bine philanthropy  with  common  good 
sense  and  understanding.  But  we 
are  most  grateful  to  you  for  the 
humanity  in  your  heart  and  your 
love  for  the  blind.  You  have  taught 


us    all    faith    in    the    blind    and    the 
blind  faith  in  themselves. 

It  is  now  my  honor  to  present  to 
you,  as  President  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  for 
your  many  material  and  spiritual 
gifts,  the  Medal  of  the  Ambrose 
Shotwell  Memorial  Award  from  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  and  with  it  the  mag- 
nificent Scroll  which  we  hope  will 
hang  on  the  walls  of  your  home  and 
be  a  small  expression  of  the  un- 
spoken things  in  our  hearts  which 
say  that  we  shall  love  you  and  honor 
you   forever. 


REMARKS  MADE  BY  MAJOR  M.  C.  MIGEL 

(President,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind) 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Looking  way,  way  back,  and  remi- 
niscing somewhat,  I  might  tell  you 
that  the  greater  part  of  my  career 
has  been  that  of  a  man  of  affairs, 
or  what  is  generally  known  as  a 
business  man,  and  whether  by  good 
fortune  or  because  the  gods  were 
good  to  me,  a  fairly  successful  one. 

Common  sense  is  vital  to  a  man 
of  affairs,  and  this,  perhaps,  in  col- 
laboration with  others  more  fully 
gifted,  has  assisted  somewhat  in 
solving  some  of  the  practical  prob- 
lems that  have  been  presented  from 
time  to  time  for  our  physically  blind 
people — for  after  all,  in  the  final 
analysis,  sound  common  sense, 
coupled  with  heartfelt  sympathy  as 
applied  to  problems  pertaining  to 
the  blind,  redounds  to  far  greater 
benefit  for  them  than  appeals  based 
simply  on  maudlin  sentimentality. 

As  a  youngster  in  the  early 
twenties,  I  happened  to  wander  into 
a  Home  for  elderly  blind  people  in 
my  neighborhood,  and  noticed  a 
man  reading  aloud  to  the  inmates — 
it  seemed  to  me  a  fine  thing  to  do. 


— so  for  a  great  many  years,  I  de- 
voted one  evening  a  week  to  this 
purpose. 

This  might  seem,  off-hand,  rather 
a  generous  thing  to  do — but  I  am 
going  to  confess  something  to  you 
that  I  have  never  confessed  publicly 
before — it  was  really  most  selfish  on 
my  part,  for  I  was  taking  it  for 
granted  that,  since  like  a  Boy  Scout, 
I  was  doing  a  so-called  "good  deed" 
one  evening  a  week,  I  would  be  for- 
given for  raising  as  much  Cain  as 
I  desired  during  the  other  six,  with- 
out being  punished  for  it.  So  you  see, 
my  first  contact  with  physically 
blind  people  was  based  on  a  rather 
selfish  impulse.  Fortunately,  this 
particular  outlook  was  soon  out- 
grown. 

I  can  hardly  believe  it  has  been 
over  45  years  since,  with  the  Misses 
Winifred  Holt  and  (her  sister)  Edith 
Holt  (now  Mrs.  Mather  and  Mrs. 
Bloodgood)  we  collaborated  in  start- 
ing the  first  New  York  City  Light- 
house, and  started  the  first  Blind 
Man's   Club,    and  I   even  remember 
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leasing  the  loft  for  our  first  broom 
shop  at  that  time  on  42nd  St.  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Commodore 
Hotel. 

It  happens  unfortunately,  that  ere 
this  evening,  I  have  attended  only 
one  meeting  of  either  the  A.A.W.B. 
or  A.A.I.B.,  and  that  meeting  was 
held  in  Berkeley,   Calif.,  in  1915— 

I  am  quite  certain  that  some  of 
you  here  will  remember  that  meet- 
ing— we  were  then  in  the  throes  of 
the  Uniform  Type  problem,  one  of 
the  most  vital  ever  presented  to  the 
Schools  and  readers  of  Braille.  I 
happened  to  be  appointed  Treasurer 
of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee. 

Dear  Mr.  Shotwell  and  his  able 
and  hard-working  confreres,  after 
monumental  and  unheard  of  labors, 
actually  taking  physical  count  for 
years,  of  words  most  frequently  oc- 
curring in  magazines,  daily  news- 
papers, etc.,  to  be  used  for  contrac- 
tions —  presented  an  ideal  Braille 
type,  which  was  to  be  called  "The 
Standard  Type." 

Unfortunately,  it  meant  three 
Braille  types — there  was  a  battle 
royal,  and  no  agreement  was 
reached  at  the  time. 

The  year  previous  to  the  Berkeley 
meeting,  the  London  Conference 
was  held.  We  were  in  London  when 
the  last  World  War  began.  We  had 
had  interviews  with  the  late  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  secured  personal 
letters  from  him  to  various  English 
statesmen,  including  the  Postmaster 
General,  Sir  Charles  Hobhouse — 
who  died  only  last  week — and  we 
were  instrumental  in  having  the 
English  postage  rate  on  Braille  liter- 
ature reduced  to  a  penny  a  pound. 

As  we  were  desirous  of  inter- 
changing literature  with  the  Eng- 
lish, Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  then  the 
leader  in  London  in  work  for  the 
blind,  seemed  most  appreciative  of 
this  act.  It  was  at  the  London  Con- 
ference that  practically  the   ground 


work  was  laid  for  the  adoption  and 
final  agreement  on  English  Braille. 

Immediately  after  the  Armistice, 
the  Red  Cross  reauested  us  to  take 
eight  nurses,  familiar  with  blind  and 
sight-saving  labors,  to  France  to 
undertake  the  early  rehabilitation  of 
our  blinded   soldiers   and   sailors. 

It  was  at  that  period  that  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Grace 
Harper,  who  later  became  and  now 
is  the  exceedingly  capable  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  New  York 
State   Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Later  on,  at  Evergreen,  near 
Baltimore,  our  Committee  under  the 
American  Red  Cross,  for  about  iy2 
years  had  charge  of  all  our  blinded 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

Mr.  Walter  Holmes  was  a  member 
of  that  Committee.  We  met  every 
three  weeks  in  Baltimore.  The  Sur- 
geon General  had  decided  that  the 
boys  would  have  to  remain  for  a  pe- 
riod of  at  least  one  year  at  Ever- 
green for  their  preliminary  educa- 
tion, before  being  discharged  from 
the  Army.  A  good  many  of  them  de- 
murred, and  we  had  trouble  aplenty. 

As  a  member  and  Chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  we  had  for  years  varied  ex- 
periences. It  was  the  custom  in  the 
early  days,  to  appoint  to  the  Com- 
mission, partly  for  political  reasons, 
members  who  had  not  the  slightest 
interest  in  the  labors  of  the  Com- 
mission. Fortunately,  this  has  long 
been   remedied. 

In  the  early  days  the  Commission 
endeavored  to  dominate  the  various 
associations  in  the  State,  but  later 
a  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  was 
established. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foundation, 
with  whose  work  you  are  all  fa- 
miliar, the  organization  being  active 
within  a  comparatively  recent  pe- 
riod (about  18  years)  our  experience 
has  been  a  most  happy  one. 
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I  have  skimmed  for  you  through 
these  varied  experiences  in  the 
work,  even  at  the  risk  of  boring 
you,  with  only  one  purpose  in  mind, 
and  that  is  to  tell  you  how,  thrown 
together  as  we  naturally  have  been 
in  our  various  enterprises — I  might 
even  say  adventures  in  labors  for 
the  blind  —  I  have  found  contact 
with  so  many  of  you.  Workers  for 
the  Blind  who  are  here  tonight,  both 
delightful  and  enjoyable.  I  have 
found  faith,  vision,  and  idealism, 
and  your  sincerity  and  desire  to 
arrive  at  the  most  beneficial  results 
has  always  been  paramount. 

We  have  had  differences  of 
opinion,  but  in  the  final  analysis,  it 
has  been  a  source  of  great  joy  and 
happiness  to  have  collaborated  with 
so  many,  and  if  you  will  permit  a 
few  words  "off  the  record,"  I  might 
say  I  have  had  a  hell  of  a  good  time 
doing  it.  We  have  found  that  accom- 
plishment was  the  greatest  reward 
for  any  of  our  efforts — and  when 
successful,  which  meant  nearly  al- 
ways —  we  always  went  away 
singing. 

Now,  the  blind  man  or  woman  has 
never  seemed  different  to  me  from 
the  seeing.  They  were  simply  in  the 
dark — handicapped,  it  is  true,  but 
with  as  much  intelligence,  under- 
standing, wisdom,  energy  and  appli- 
cation as  the  seeing. 

There  are  just  as  many  brilliant, 
clever  men  amongst  the  blind  (in 
proportion  to  the  total  number)  as 
amongst  the  seeing,  and  conversely, 
just  as  many  average  and  below — 
and  I  stand  in  admiration — even  in 
awe  —  of  the  capacity  of  so  many, 
many  blind  men  and  women  I  have 
met. 

Unfortunately,  the  lay  public,  who 
formerly  classified  almost  all  blind 
people  as  near-mendicants  (with  a 
dog  and  a  tin  cup)  were  not  aware 
of  the  true  condition,  but  one  of  our 
tasks     has     been,     throughout     the 


many  years,  to  educate  the  public — 
and  today  this  situation  is  vastly 
different. 

A  blind  man  or  woman  needs 
occupation  above  all — and  the  more 
active  and  normal  he  can  make  his 
life,  the  happier  he  will  be,  as  he 
finds  himself  increasingly  self-re- 
liant, taking  his  accustomed  place  in 
the  world — his  sense  of  happiness 
grows — but  being  handicapped,  his 
handicap  must  and  should  be  ad- 
justed— he  at  times  should  have 
someone  to  lean  upon,  to  at  least 
smooth  over  some  of  the  rough 
places  that  even  the  seeing  must 
face  from  time  to  time. 

As  you  know,  I  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  Washington.  Our  ex- 
perience and  reception  there  has  al- 
ways been  of  the  pleasantest  and 
kindest  during  all  these  years — ^we 
have  always  found  them  receotive 
and  sympathetic  from  the  Presi- 
dents down  through  Congress. 

Knowing  we  wanted  nothing  for 
ourselves  personally  —  Presidents, 
Senators,  Congressmen  have  given 
ear  to  our  requests — they  have  been 
patient,  kindly  and  often  eager  to 
assist  all  legislation  that  seemed 
fair  and  reasonable.  I  might  men- 
tion Presidents  Wilson,  Harding, 
Hoover  and  our  present  President 
Roosevelt,  with  whom  we  have  had 
close  personal  contact — as  outstand- 
ing. 

Senator  Wagner,  an  old  friend  of 
ours,  has  sponsored  practically  the 
greater  part  of  our  legislation  in 
the  Senate,  during  the  past  few 
years. 

Only  yesterday,  upon  my  desk,  I 
found  a  letter  from  Mr.  Irwin  in 
which  he  says  "There  is  a  greater 
harmony  in  work  for  the  blind  than 
I  have  known  for  30  years."  Now, 
to  my  mind  that  is  the  greatest  ac- 
complishment to  our  credit.  Co- 
operation —  Unity  —  Harmony  —  if 
we  can  present  a  United  Front  even 
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at  some  sacrifice  of  our  own  per- 
sonal views,  nothing  can  stop  our 
forward  progress. 

And  now— as  to  the  medal  that 
your  Association  has  seen  fit  to  pre- 
sent to  me.  I  do  not  think  I  deserve 
it — there  are  others  who  have  done 
far  greater  service  for  our  blind 
friends  than  I  have — besides,  I  owe 
you  all  a  great  and  tremendous  debt 
— many  of  my  contemporaries  who 
retired  from  active  affairs  about  the 


same  time  that  I  did,  have  passed 
away — having  no  interest — no  zest  in 
life — but  I,  thanks  to  all  of  you,  be- 
ing able  to  cooperate  and  participate 
in  your  labors,  have  had  so  great 
an  interest  that  it  has  kept  me 
younger   and  happier. 

And  so,  although  I  feel  I  do  not 
deserve  it,  I  accept  the  medal  with 
heartfelt  gratitude,  and  shall  always 
love  and  treasure  it. 

I  thank  you. 


PROBLEMS  FOR  EDUCATION  CREATED  BY  THE 
WORLD  SITUATION 

DR.  DONALD  DuSHANE 

President,  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States; 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Columbus,  Indiana 


In  j^our  field,  I  see  there  are  in- 
structors and  workers.  I  assume 
that  you  workers  are  at  least  adult 
teachers  and  you  teachers  are  at 
least  workers. 

It  is  a  great  thing,  I  think,  for 
people  in  the  educational  field  to 
meet  together  in  convention.  We  do 
not  have  a  centralized  government 
in  this  country;  we  do  not  have  a 
United  States,  really,  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  care  of  people.  We  do 
have  48  independent  states.  Yet,  as 
I  have  travelled  over  the  country,  I 
have  been  very  much  impressed,  not 
by  the  differences  in  the  United 
States  in  school  activities  but  by  the 
similarities.  We  have  uniformity  of 
attitudes,  buildings,  courses  of 
study,  restrictions — a  greater  uni- 
formity than  if  we  had  a  central 
power  for  selecting  our  courses  of 
study  and  determining  what  should 
be  taught.  It  is  hard  to  explain  this 
until  you  inquire  and  find  that  to  in- 
spire our  state  independence  in  edu- 
cation we  have  a  uniformity  brought 
about  by  convention,  by  people 
meeting  together  and  exchanging 
ideas. 


We  have  come  a  long  way,  not 
through  compulsion  or  legal  require- 
ment, but  because  our  leaders  in  the 
various  states  have  tried  to  bring  to 
our  people  the  best  we  can  find.  So 
it  is,  I  believe,  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  survive  the  troubles  ahead  of  us. 

Of  course,  in  Europe,  in  recent 
years,  they  have  tried  another  way 
— the  way  of  force,  dictatorship, 
compulsion.  Unity  through  force!  I 
do  not  want  any  of  it,  and  I  do  not 
think  you  do! 

Our    country    has     existed     as     a 
democracy  for  over  150  years.   Our 
methods  have  been  very  inefficient,     i 
Many   of  the   qualities   we  have   at-     ' 
tributed    to    democracy    have    been 
given  to  us  by  the  gifts  of  nature  and 
luck.    Possibly,    many    of   them    are 
due    to    other    causes    rather    than 
democracy.    Yet,    because    we   have 
had  freedom  and  liberty  for  over  100 
years,    we    want    to    preserve    those 
liberties    and    perpetuate    them    for     | 
the  coming  generations.  j 

We  have  had  an  easy  time  in  the     I 
past;     now    it    is    all    going    to    be 
changed.  Conditions  in  Europe  have 
brought  to  us  in  education  a  realiza- 
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tion  that  we  are  not  well  prepared 
to  meet  our  problems.  A  democracy 
such  as  ours  depends  a  great  deal 
upon  the  masses  of  people.  Until 
very  recently,  the  great  masses  of 
our  people  had  very  little  to  say 
about  public  problems.  A  few  people 
did  the  thinking  in  each  community, 
and  were  the  leaders  and  actually 
determined  the  decisions  that  were 
made.  That  period  is  past  in  this 
country,  and  we  now  have  a  great 
mass  of  people  passing  upon  all 
sorts  of  complicated  problems.  This 
change  has  come  to  us  just  within 
the  last  decade.  It  is  upon  us  and 
our  fate  now  depends  not  only  upon 
having  intelligent  leadership,  but 
UDon  having  a  more  intelligent  mass 
of  people  than  we  have  ever  had  be- 
fore. 

The  difficulties  in  Europe  can  be 
told  to  you  much  better  by  other 
people  than  I,  but  from  a  school 
standpoint  it  is  very  interesting  to 
note  that  the  present  difficulties  of 
the  world  in  t^^e  final  analysis  are 
traced  to  the  Youth  Movements  of 
Italy  and  Germany  —  the  people 
fresh  out  of  school,  as  much  as  any 
other  one  thing,  have  brought  on  this 
revolution  of  dictators  and  totalitari- 
anism. Hitler  came  along  just  at  the 
time  when  the  youth  of  Germany 
were  ready  for  him.  The  youth  were 
made  ready  by  the  lack  of  hope  of 
something  to  do.  We  must  think  of 
the  youth  of  Europe,  and  when  we 
think  about  conditions  in  our  own 
country  we  must  think  about  the 
youth  of  our  country. 

Of  course,  the  situation  in  Ger- 
many developed  because  of  hard- 
ships and  almost  semi-starvation 
and  hopelessness.  Such  conditions 
may  arise  in  any  country,  and  re- 
sults are  not  predictable  if  those 
conditions  can  persist  in  any  coun- 
try. But  the  Youth  Movement  of 
Germany  has  a  lesson  for  all  of  us. 

The    teachers    of    America    have 


been  doing  their  best  and  our 
schools  have  done  rather  well  in  re- 
cent years.  We  have  tried  to  face 
some  of  our  problems,  but  not  too 
well.  What  we  have  done  is  notable. 
During  the  War  of  1917,  the  average 
soldier  and  person  in  this  country 
did  not  have  over  a  sixth  grade  edu- 
cation. Half  of  them  did  not  have 
this  in  1918.  That  was  a  rather  poor 
preparation.  We  were  very  careless 
in  those  days  in  trying  to  prepare 
our  masses  to  think  of  the  problems 
confronting  them.  Today  the  aver- 
age member  of  the  draft  will  be 
found  to  have  had  at  least  two  years 
of  high  school.  We  have  done  a  great 
deal  in  this  country  to  raise  the  stan- 
dards of  the  masses  of  our  people 
and  help  them  to  meet  the  problems 
now  falling  upon  them.  But  we  have 
not  done  enough. 

The  problems  confronting  edu- 
cation today  are  diverse: 

1.  The  financial  problem.  We  have 
been  so  jealous  in  our  education  and 
so  afraid  that  some  central  power 
will  dominate  it  that  we  have  not  al- 
lowed the  Federal  Government  to 
aid  in  our  field.  We  have  kept  our 
school  resources  separate  from  the 
central.  The  Federal  Government 
has  done  nothing  towards  education. 
We  have,  and  will  have  as  the  war 
develops  and  our  preparation  for  it 
increases,  immense  Federal  expen- 
ditures. As  the  Federal  Government 
takes  more  and  more  of  the  taxpay- 
ers dollar — 40  per  cent — it  is  going  to 
become  very  difficult  to  finance  edu- 
cation on  its  present  level.  It  is  go- 
ing to  be  extremely  difficult  to  fi- 
nance work  for  the  blind  on  its  pres- 
ent level.  How  shall  we  provide  the 
type  of  education  we  must  have  in 
our  democracy  with  the  immense  in- 
creases in  Defense  expenditure? 
With  these  increases  in  Federal  ex- 
penditure will  come  increasing  criti- 
cisms and  taxes  on  local  expendi- 
tures. 
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2.  Our  customs  are  changing, 
also.  Our  economic  system  seems  to 
be  undergoing  some  sort  of  change, 
and  teachers  have  the  problem  of 
preparing  children  to  meet  these 
changes,  not  as  in  the  days  of  the 
1890's,  but  to  prepare  them  to  live 
in  1950,  in  a  world  which  is  changing 
rapidly  now  and  which  will  be  quite 
different  in  1950  than  it  is  now  in 
1941.  What  can  we  do  with  these 
young  people  to  make  them  effec- 
tive and  able  to  adapt  themselves  to 
changing  conditions;  to  permit  them 
to  live  and  earn  a  living,  and  at  the 
same  time  adapt  themselves  to 
changing  conditions? 

Many  people  think  teachers  are 
subversive  when  they  are  only  try- 
ing to  be  forward-looking  and  unwill- 
ing to  keep  children  in  blindness  of 
the  problems  of  the  present.  At  this 
time,  when  teachers  need  all  of  the 
encouragement  they  can  get,  they 
are  given  criticism  and  discourage- 
ment. We  teachers  believe  that  all  of 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  are 
necessary,  and  we  must  have  these 
means  of  defending  our  democracy; 
yet  if  democracy  is  to  be  saved,  in 
the  long  run,  it  must  be  saved 
through  education.  It  is  in  no  other 
way  that  it  can  be  saved  except 
through  preparing  the  present  gen- 
eration to  face  the  problems  of  the 
future,  training  them  to  be  loyal  to 
our  ideals,  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
for  them,  to  train  them  that  de- 
mocracy will  be  a  cause  equally  al- 
luring as  are  other  causes  to  the 
youth  of  Europe. 

Will  it  not  be  queer  that  the  people 
who  are  not  on  the  front  pages  of 
the  newspapers  will  be  the  ones  who 
will  save  our  liberties  and  our  de- 
mocracy, if  they  are  to  be  saved  at 
all?  It  is  the  teachers  who  are  going 
about  among  young  people  trying  to 
induce  attitudes  in  them  for  the 
preservation  of  our  country.  Teach- 
ers have  this  heavy  task  to  perform. 


It  is  easy  for  them  to  become  dis- 
couraged, and  it  is  difficult  not  to  be 
fatalistic  and  feel  "What  is  the 
Use?  Germany  had  good  schools, 
and  yet  look  at  Europe  now." 

Yet  it  is  not  a  hopeless  task;  edu- 
cation in  Germany  is  a  very  effi- 
cient thing  even  today,  and  it  is 
moulded  and  directed  to  secure  the 
objectives  of  the  totalitarian  state. 
Germany  has  provided  a  type  of 
education  since  1933  fitted  to  the 
type  of  government  that  its  leaders 
want. 

It  is  what  goes  on  inside  of  schools 
that  counts.  The  teachers  need  pro- 
tection, and  it  is  the  proper  kind  of 
teachers  in  the  schools  that  will  give 
you  a  type  of  government  you  want. 
It  is  our  task  as  teachers  to  win 
over  youth  to  what  is  worthwhile, 
not  by  punishment  and  force,  but 
through  reason,  practice  and  action 
in  the  daily  lives  of  the  students  to 
safeguard  our  liberties  and  to  per- 
petuate our  ways  of  living. 

3.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  been 
so  careless  about  so  many  things, 
particularly  about  education.  The 
approach  to  real  democracy  is  a 
very  recent  thing  in  the  United 
States.  People  are  beginning  to  set- 
tle things  for  themselves.  In  the 
past,  schools  have  been  content  to 
provide  leadership,  thinking  that 
that  was  all  we  needed  in  this  coun- 
try. However,  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try some  18  million  people  who  can- 
not read  a  newspaper  or  write  a  let- 
ter. We  have  800,000  children  of  ele- 
mentary school  age  who  are  in  the 
schools.  We  have,  particularly  in  our 
one-room  country  schools,  over  half 
the  teachers  who  have  had  no  other 
preparation  than  graduation  from 
high  school.  Over  half  of  all  rural 
teachers  are  being  paid  less  than 
$525  per  year.  Think  of  the  type  of 
person  this  calls  into  the  profession 
and  their  incentives  to  go  on!  There 
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are  over  600,000  teachers  in  America 
who  have  no  tenure  whatever.  It  is 
important  that  teachers  be  able  to 
teach  the  truth  without  thought  of 
personal  effect.  That  they  be  able  to 
do  their  task  and  look  ahead  and 
guide  children  to  the  way  they  can 
go  without  thought  for  themselves. 
We  have  not  provided  the  necessary 
protection  for  teachers  so  that  they 
can  function  effectively.  We  must  do 
much  more  than  we  have  done  for 
our  teachers. 

Our  problems  are  immediate.  It  is 
so  important  that  our  democracy 
care  for  the  young  people  now  in  our 
schools.  We  have  30  million  now  in 
school  today.  If  we  become  actively 
involved  in  this  war  within  at  least 
5  years,  our  fate  will  depend  upon 
the  millions  of  young  men  now  in 
our  schools.  And  the  after-effects  of 
the  war  will  depend  upon  these  chil- 
dren who  are  now  in  the  process  of 
being  trained.  If  a  demagogue  is  to 
spring  up  in  this  country  and  deter- 
mine its  fate,  bringing  on  a  revolu- 
tion or  a  one-party  system,  it  will  be 
because  of  the  millions  of  children 
now  in  our  schools.  If  we  are  to  save 
democracy  it  will  depend  upon 
whether  or  not  we  are  able  to  con- 
vince our  young  people  that  the  sac- 
rifices ahead  of  this  country  are 
worthwhile  to  save  it;  that  there  is 
something  valuable  about  liberty 
worth  preparing  ourselves  for,   that 


democracy  is  a  cause  for  which 
people  must  sacrifice  their  lives.  We 
have  been  so  careless  in  the  past, 
allowing  conditions  to  exist,  thinking 
that  we  could  go  ahead  believing 
that  democracy  was  safe  in  the 
world  and  would  not  be  challenged. 
Democracy  is  still  young,  not  over 
two  centuries  old.  No  one  knows 
whether  it  can  persist  through  eco- 
nomic scarcity,  or  that  conditions  in 
Europe  will  not  develop  here.  But 
we  who  believe  in  democracy  also 
believe  that  we  can  prepare  our  chil- 
dren so  they  can  adapt  themselves 
to  new  economic  conditions  and  get 
along.  In  spite  of  the  social,  govern- 
mental and  economic  changes  going 
on,  we  can  preserve  the  spirit  of 
liberty  in  the  present  generation  if 
we  have  the  will  to  do  it. 

So,  I  think  that  the  schools  of  our 
country  as  a  Defense  measure  need 
the  support  of  the  people  just  as 
much  as  our  armed  forces  do. 
Teachers  need  money,  financial  sup- 
port of  every  kind,  and  above  every- 
thing else  they  need  public  respect, 
approval  and  encouragement  at  this 
time.  I  plead  with  you  as  American 
citizens  to  preserve  the  schools  as 
important  Defense  measures  of  a 
democracy,  back  them  up,  encour- 
age the  teachers,  encourage  our 
schools  to  the  end  that  our  democra- 
cy may  persist  in  this  changing 
world. 
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REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Presented  by 

*COL.  E,  A.  BAKER,  M.C.,  O.B.E. 

President 

Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  Blind 

Toronto,  Canada 


Your  Board  of  Directors  submit 
this  brief  report  for  the  information 
of  members.  In  accordance  with  Con- 
stitutional provisions  the  interests  of 
your  Association  have  been  guarded 
and  its  affairs  carefully  adminis- 
tered during  the  biennium  under  re- 
view. 

General 

The  period  July  1939  to  July  1941, 
has  been  an  important  and  in  some 
respects  a  difficult  one  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  continent.  Within  two 
months  of  our  Convention  in  Los 
Angeles,  war  was  declared  in 
Europe.  The  ever-widening  scope  of 
the  conflict  has  been  inevitably  af- 
fecting this  continent.  Many  of  the 
stresses  imposed  on  our  organiza- 
tions during  the  depression  period 
have  been  largely  relieved  by  grad- 
ual recovery  to  normal  levels  and 
by  increased  wartime  business  and 
industrial  activity.  Realizing,  how- 
ever, that  social  outlooks  and  legis- 
lation already  applicable  are,  under 
such  conditions,  apt  and  in  fact  al- 
most certain  to  be  extended,  your 
Board  has  been  particularly  inter- 
ested in  matters  of  research,  legis- 
lation, vocational  guidance,  profes- 
sional standards,  membership  in  our 
organization,  attendance  at  this 
Convention,  and  discussion  of  prac- 
tical problems  and  united  effort  for 
the  preservation  of  gains  up  to  the 
present  and  improvements  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  accordance  with  the  desire 
of  this  Association,  efforts  to  de- 
velop closer  and  more  effective  re- 
lations with  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  have 
been  continued. 


*  Blind 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  sixteen 
members  is  made  up  as  follows:  six 
representing  sections  of  the  Educa- 
tional Division,  five  representing 
sections  of  the  Vocational  Division, 
and  five  elected  officers  of  the 
Association. 

Meetings 
The  Board  held  three  meetings 
and  dealt  with  all  matters  of  in- 
terest arising.  Since  members  of  the 
Board  are  widely  separated  and  in 
order  to  avoid  expense,  a  great 
many  Association  activities  must  be 
dealt  with  by  elected  officers  and 
Committees. 

Executive  Committee 
The  Executive  Committee  has 
functioned  throughout  the  period 
without  change,  meeting  when 
necessary  and  possible.  Though  dis- 
tance has  prevented  attendance  of 
all  officers  at  meetings,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  consult  and  keep  each 
as  fully  informed  as  possible. 

Com,m.ittees 

As  evidence  of  the  close  co-opera- 
tion being  maintained  between  the 
A.A.I.B.  and  our  Association,  we 
now  have  three  Committees  operat- 
ing on  a  joint  basis.  These  are,  The 
Joint  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
search; The  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee; and  the  recently  appointed 
Joint  Committee  on  Vocational 
Guidance.  Our  representatives  on 
the  Joint  Vocational  Guidance  Com- 
mittee now  take  up  the  work  for- 
merly carried  on  by  the  Vocational 
Guidance  Committee  of  our  Associa- 
tion. 

During  this  period  two  important 
new    Committees    have    been    estab- 
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lished.  The  first,  the  Committee  on 
Professional  Standards  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Murray  B.  Al- 
len, and  the  second,  the  Committee 
on  War  Blinded,  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin.  Re- 
ports of  these  Committees  will  in- 
dicate the  urgency  of  consideration 
which  should  be  given  in  these  im- 
portant fields  and  possible  benefits 
to  be  achieved  by  wise  and  timely 
planning. 

Attention  was  also  given  to  the 
matter  of  ensuring  experienced 
leadership  for  the  Convention  Pro- 
gramme Committee.  Accordingly 
your  Board  of  Directors  unanimous- 
ly agreed  to  inaugurate  the  system 
of  having  each  President  on  retire- 
ment from  office,  assume  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  Chairman  of 
the  Programme  Committee  for  the 
next  Convention.  This  is  intended  to 
ensure  the  application  of  experience 
gained  in  the  most  responsible  posi- 
tion the  Association  has  to  offer  in 
an  effort  to  make  Association  Con- 
ventions more  interesting  and  bene- 
ficial to  all  members  who  attend. 
For  similar  reasons  the  Chairman 
and  colleagues  of  the  Programme 
Committee,  including  the  Secretarj'- 
General,  will  be  responsible  for 
editing  the  proceedings.  Mr.  A.  C. 
Ellis,  immediate  Past-President  of 
the  Association  became  the  first 
Convention  Programme  Chairman 
under  this  arrrangement,  having 
been  appointed  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  1939  Convention. 

Your  Board  of  Directors  have 
been  giving  consideration  to 
strengthening  of  our  Association  in- 
cluding : 

1.  The  preparation  of  a  history  of 
the  Association  and  its  achieve- 
ments, which  should  be  particu- 
larly interesting  and  valuable  to 
new  members. 

2.  The  development  of  a  Commit- 
tee    of     Past-Presidents     to     be 


available     for     consultant     pur- 
poses. 

3.  Careful  consideration  of  all  ap- 
plications for  membership  to  en- 
sure maintenance  of  Association 
standards. 

4.  The  development  of  a  united 
front  in  respect  to  Federal  legis- 
lation affecting  the  blind  in 
order  to  secure  and  further 
practical  and  beneficial  meas- 
ures. 

5.  The  assumption  of  a  corporate 
membership  in  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  by  our 
Association,  coupled  with  an  ar- 
rangement under  which  a  sec- 
tion of  the  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE 
BLIND  is  allocated  for  use  by 
the  Association  as  an  official 
and  regular  medium  of  commu- 
nication with  the  members. 
Under  these  arrangements  our 
Association  assumes  a  closer 
working  basis  with  the  Founda- 
tion and  most  favourable  and 
economical  conditions  ensure 
regular  contact  with  all  active 
members  as  well  as  contact 
with  many  more  who  should  be 
members. 

Your  Board  of  Directors  desire  to 
emphasize  the  desirability  of  in- 
creased membership  and  increased 
interest  of  individual  members  in 
the  Association.  The  Association  can 
only  be  strong  and  effective  if  those 
who  are  engaged  in  our  field  afford 
their  wholehearted  interest,  co-op- 
eration and,  of  course,  their  fees. 
In  these  days  of  organized  effort 
more  and  better  results  can  be 
achieved  if  all  pull  together  and 
none  hold  back.  A  Board  of  Di- 
rectors can  only  summarize  and  ex- 
press members'  views  if  they  are 
made  known.  All  those  in  our  field 
whose  views  are  worth  having 
should  join  and  speak. 

Your  Board  of  Directors  recognize 
the    efforts    of   many   faithful    mem- 
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bers  and  express  sincere  gratitude 
for  their  ever-ready  help.  We  also 
express  appreciation  to  all  agencies, 
authorities  and  individuals  who 
have  by  their  active  assistance  or 
co-operation  helped  this  Association, 
its  members  and  agencies  with 
which  members  are  associated.  Fi- 
nally, your  Board  of  Directors  de- 
sire to  express  to  the  members  sin- 


cere gratitude  for  their  confidence 
which  made  possible  and  pleasant 
the  service  to  this  important  Asso- 
ciation during  the  biennium  just 
completed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
E.  A.  Baker, 
President, 

For  the  Board  of  Directors 


REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ON  RESEARCH 

Presented  by 

J.  C.  LYSEN 

Superintendent,  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight-Saving  Sciiool,  Faribault;  Chairman 


The  Joint  Advisory  Committee  on 
Research,  formerly  known  as  the 
Joint  Findings  Committee,  has  been 
in  existence  four  years  and  is  still 
going  strong.  Those  of  you  who  at- 
tended the  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  at  Lansing,  Michigan,  will  re- 
call that  the  preliminary  report  of 
the  Committee  was  presented  there. 
This  report  recommended  a  closer 
co-operation  between  our  two  pro- 
fessional groups,  namely,  the 
A.A.I.B.  and  the  A.A.W.B.  This 
recommendation  was  adopted  by  the 
two  organizations. 

The  preliminary  report,  further- 
more, urged  a  research  program, 
based  upon  answers  received  to 
questionnaires  sent  to  more  than  600 
workers  and  instructors  of  the  blind. 

The  following  year,  in  1939,  the 
Joint  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
search reported  to  the  A.A.W.B.  con- 
ference at  Los  Angeles.  In  that 
report  the  committee  announced  the 
assignment  of  a  number  of  research 
topics. 

The  progress  made  on  these  topics 
was  discussed  last  year  at  the 
A.A.I.B.  convention  at  Pittsburgh. 
The   assignment  of   a  new  research 


study  was  also  announced,  namely, 
"A  survey  of  prevention  of  blind- 
ness programs  in  the  various  states  ' 
— to  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness. 

At  this  time  the  Committee  is 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Michi- 
gan School  for  the  Blind  has  agreed 
to  prepare  a  monograph  on  "The 
Training  of  the  Pre-School  Blind 
Child."  I 

This  convention  is  naturally  inter- 
ested in  knowing  something  about 
the  status  of  studies  assigned  by  its 
Joint  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
search. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  I  hold 
in  my  hand  the  first  printed  mono- 
graph based  on  our  committee's  as-  i 
signments.  It  is  a  44-page  book,  I 
carrying  the  title  "Teachers  of  the 
Blind;  Their  Status  and  Salaries." 
The  author  is  Dr.  Berthold  Lowen- 
feld,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

In  his  foreword  to  this  monograph,  t 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Di-  I 
rector  of  the  Foundation,  has  writ- 
ten: "Recently  the  Joint  Advisory 
Committee  on  Research,  represent- 
ing the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors    of     the     Blind     and     The 
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American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  asked  The  American 
Foundation  for  The  Blind  to  make 
such  a  study."  Mr.  Irwin  adds,  "As 
this  is  the  first  study  made  of  sala- 
ries of  teachers  in  residential 
schools  for  the  blind,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  show  any  trends.  The  in- 
adequacy of  our  teachers'  salaries 
compared  with  those  of  public 
school  teachers,  however,  makes  it 
imperative  that  authorities  of 
schools  for  the  blind  adopt  a  decided 
change  in  salary  schedules  if  they 
are  to  retain  well-trained  teachers 
until  they  acquire  sufficient  experi- 
ence to  reach  their  maximum  effici- 
ency." 

Please  note  that  this  foreword  em- 
phasized the  need  of  following  up 
factual  study  with  action. 

Copies  of  Dr.  Lowenfeld's  study 
will  be  made  available  to  all 
schools  who  co-operated  in  the  sur- 
vey. Copies  can  also  be  secured 
from  the  Foundation,  which  has  a 
limited   supply   at  this   convention. 

The  progress  made  in  another 
study  will  be  indicated  at  the  gener- 
al session  tomorrow  morning  when 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Brown  Merrill,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  -re- 
ports on  "Prevention  of  Blindness 
Developments  in  the  United  States." 

Dr.  R.  S.  French,  Superintendent 
of  the  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
in  his  preliminary  report  on  "A 
Standard  Curriculum  in  a  Residen- 
tial School  for  the  Blind"  states: 
"The  writer  of  this  study  has  taken 
certain  liberties  with  the  wording  of 
the  title  as  given  in  the  program 
of  the  thirty-fifth  Biennial  Convention 
of  the  A.A.I.B.  First  he  believes  that 
an  integrated  curriculum  with  di- 
versification of  parts  is  to  be  arrived 
at  rather  than  diversified  curricula. 
Secondly  he  is  convinced  that  such 
standardization  as  may  be  possible 
in  any  one  school  or  local  situation 


may  not  be  of  such  generalized 
value  as  to  be  even  largely  applic- 
able in  other  states  and  under  other 
conditions." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  Dr.  French 
writes:  ".  .  .  .we  are  radically 
changing  the  whole  organizational 
program  next  year  and  will  almost 
completely  reorganize  the  course  of 
study.  In  order  to  effect  something 
better  than  a  paper  program  I  feel 
that  it  is  necessary  to  spend  at  least 
a  year  on  curricular  studies  before 
we  go  into  print.  If  time  permits  we 
will  attempt  a  general  outline  for 
the  guidance  of  teachers  within  the 
next  two  months  and  this  might  well 
be  the  basis  for  the  general  study." 

The  University  of  Ohio  reports 
that  the  two  research  topics  assign- 
ed it  have  naturally  merged  them- 
selves with  one  so  that  the  resulting 
study  will  consist  in  a  comparison 
of  public  school  classes  and  residen- 
tial classes  for  the  blind.  Much  of 
the  data  called  for  in  a  questionnaire 
has  already  been  secured,  we  have 
been  informed.  The  University  is 
starting  with  its  own  state  as  a  unit 
and  will  expand  its  studies  to  em- 
brace the  United  States.  It  will 
naturally  be  some  time  before  a  re- 
sulting   monograph    is    published. 

The  topic,  "A  survey  of  charters, 
statutes,  constitutions  and  by-laws 
of  all  agencies  engaged  primarily 
in  work  for  the  blind,"  is  proving 
a  herculean  task.  A  sample  chap- 
ter, embracing  all  agencies  in  one 
single  state,  was  sent  the  speaker 
by  Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  Principal 
of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  sponsor  of 
the  study.  When  this  work  is  com- 
pleted for  the  whole  country  it  will 
serve  as  a  ready  compendium  of 
information. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  reports  the  following  on  an- 
other of  its  research  topics,  namely: 
"Research  designed  to  show  fields  of 
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private  and  public  assistance  to  the 
blind  and  to  set  standards  to  evalu- 
ate such  fields": 

"With  regard  to  the  assignment, 
'Research  Designed  to  Show  Fields 
of  Private  and  Public  Assistance  to 
the  Blind,  and  to  Set  Standards  to 
Evaluate  Such  Fields,'  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  reports 
that  its  attention  has  been  given  to 
defining  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
such  a  study  and  to  developing  a 
plan   for    the    study. 

"The  Foundation  defines  the 
scope  of  the  study  as  covering  all 
activities  carried  on  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind  by  public  and  private 
agencies. 

"The  Foundation  proposes: 

1.  To  analyse  the  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral and  state  laws  and  the  pro- 
grams of  public  and  private 
agencies,  as  presented  in  their 
annual  reports,  to  determine 
which  type  of  activities  for  the 
blind  are  now  being  carried  on 
by  public  and  private  agencies 
respectively. 

2.  To  summarize  the  information  so 
obtained  and  present  it  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
for  group  discussion,  with  a 
view  to  arriving  at  general 
agreement  as  to  what  are  the 
proper  functions  of  public  and 
private  agencies  with  respect  to 
the  blind. 

"The  Foundation  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  its  functon  is  not  to  set 
standards,  but  merely  to  bring  to- 
gether comprehensive  information 
from  which  standards  can  be  deriv- 
ed, and  that  the  actual  setting  of 
standards  should  be  done  by  the  pro- 
fessional group." 

The  University  of  Texas  is  con- 
tinuing its  study  of  the  topic:  "Read- 
ing Habits  of  the  Blind."  This  sub- 
ject has  been  made  the  basis  of  a 
doctor's   dissertation. 


Supt.  Josef  G.  Cauffman  in  re- 
Porting  on  the  assignment,  "The 
Training  of  the  Pre-School  Blind 
Child"  states:  "For  the  purpose 
of  helping  the  mother  undertand  her 
blind  child  in  making  proper  adjust- 
ments during  the  early  period,  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  in- 
troduced in  the  summer  of  1937,  a 
Nursery  School  for  mothers  and 
their  blind  babies,  or  parent  train- 
ing for  the  visually  handicapped. 
This  will  be  the  fifth  summer  and 
we  expect  ten  mothers  and  their 
babies  this  session.  One  of  our  moth- 
ers was  here  last  summer  with  her 
six  weeks  old  baby,  and  we  expect 
her  again  this  summer." 

Some  of  the  26  topics  listed  in 
the  preliminary  report  of  this  com- 
mittee remain  unassigned.  In  time 
the  majority  or  all  of  them  will  be 
covered  in  specific  research  assign- 
ments or  related  studies. 

Although  the  greater  amount  of 
work  done  by  our  committee  as  well 
as  subsequent  decisions  are  handled 
by  correspondence,  our  members 
met  yesterday  afternoon  and  dis- 
cussed this  report.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  passing  that  two  of  our  com- 
mittee members  are  the  presidents 
of  the  A.A.W.B.  and  A.A.I.B.  I  re- 
fer to  Col.  E.  A.  Baker  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  Mr.  Robert  E.  Wools- 
ton  of  Jacksonville,   Illinois. 

At  our  meeting  yesterday  we  dis- 
cussed again  the  need  of  a  greater 
application  of  the  research  approach 
to  problems  affecting  the  blind.  Lack 
of  time,  however,  precluded  our 
even  reviewing  a  very  fine  outline  on 
research  principles  as  prepared  by 
Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek,  Raleigh,  N.C.  a 
member  of  the  Committee.  Copies 
of  Dr.  Cheek's  report  will  be  given 
members  of  our  committee  so  that 
they  may  study  it  thoroughly. 

Of  special  interest  to  many  of  us 
is  a  page  devoted  to  questionnaires. 
Most    of   us    know   from    experience 
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that  there  are  good  questionnaries 
and  that  there  are  bad  question- 
naires. The  last  named  rile  us  and 
sometimes  prejudice  us  against  le- 
gitimate, business-like  requests  for 
information. 

Our  Committee  could  do  well  to 
distribute  copies  of  Dr.  Cheek's 
"Suggestions  for  Formulating  Ques- 
tionnaires," with  a  view  to  influ- 
encing people  to  seek  facts  in  a 
snappy,  clear-cut  manner. 

Again  through  correspondence  our 
committee  has  discussed  at  some 
length  the  matter  of  requests  for  in- 
formation to  be  used  in  theses  lead- 
ing up  to  Masters'  and  Doctors'  de- 
grees. Not  so  long  ago  the  following 
letter  was  received:  "Here  is  another 
thesis  subject  for  you.  They  seem  to 
hatch  out  every  day."  Another  letter- 
addressed  to  the  chairman  read  in 
part:  "We  are  constantly  receiving 
applications  from  students  who  want 
us  to  write  practically  their  mas- 
ters'   or   doctors'   theses   for   them." 

Seriously  speaking,  however, 
there  is  need  of  a  clearing  house 
to  which  all  inquiries  along  the 
above-mentioned  lines  can  be  direc- 
ted. Just  who  should  or  could  as- 
sume this  responsibility  is  a  matter 
of  real  concern.  In  our  attempts 
at  arriving  at  a  solution  as  late  as 
last  night,  we  arranged  for  a  tele- 
gram of  inquiry  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  doctors'  theses  were  clear- 
ed through  the  office  of  the  United 
States    Commissioner    of    Education. 

Whether     or     not     the     Commis- 


sioner's office  handles  the  filing  and 
cataloging  of  graduate  studies  in  our 
field,  they  should  be  made  easily 
available.  This  might  require  consid- 
erable correspondence,  shelving 
space,  indexing,  and  reference  read- 
ing when  required.  There  is  the 
possibility  that  the  project  would 
require  at  least  the  half  time  of  a 
capable  and  experienced  person. 

If  necessary  our  committee  could 
collaborate  in  circularizing  universi- 
ties, colleges,  and  research  agencies 
with  a  view  to  assembling  a  library 
as  proposed  above. 

Such  a  clearing  house  of  ideas 
would  tend  to  become  a  great  edu- 
cational influence  for  the  improve- 
ment or  the  general  understanding 
of  the  problems  and  the  outlook 
of  the  blind,  of  organized  services 
and  their  objectives.  It  should  pro- 
mote a  greater  uniformity  of  thought 
and  more  practical  common  sense 
in  the  great  variety  of  theses  which 
would  be  developed.  Then,  too,  with 
such  a  source  of  information  and 
with  some  experienced  advice  and 
guidance  more  students  would  uti- 
lize the  service  after  the  existence 
of  such  a  research  reference  li- 
brary became  known. 

In  conclusion  the  committee  wish- 
es to  assure  the  members  of  this 
convention  that  it  does  not  feel  that 
it  will  have  discharged  its  obliga- 
tions by  merely  arousing  interest  in 
certain  subjects.  If  research  is  to 
be  beneficial  it  must  prove  chal- 
lenging and  applicable. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

TO  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

Presented  by 

A.  G.  COWGILL 

Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

The      Committee      on      Vocational     proceedings  since  the  Convention  of 
Guidance   submits  the   report  of  its  this  Association  held  at  Los  Angeles 
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in  1939.  The  committee  held  eight 
meetings  at  all  of  which  every  mem- 
ber was  present.  No  changes  in  the 
membership  of  the  committee  oc- 
curred and  all  matters  pending  be- 
fore the  committee  have  been  dis- 
posed of  so  far  as  was  possible  in 
all  the  circumstances. 

The  committee  continued  its  coop- 
eration with  residential  schools  for 
the  blind  in  the  development  and  op- 
eration of  vocational  guidance  pro- 
grams. It  has  worked  actively  with 
four  such  residential  schools,  name- 
ly, Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind  and  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind,  and  remains  con- 
vinced that  such  work  is  both  de- 
sirable and  effective.  The  coopera- 
tion has  consisted  specifically  in  at- 
tending vocational  guidance  meet- 
ings in  the  respective  schools,  hold- 
ing interviews  with  officers,  teac}i- 
ers  and  students  and  actively  assist- 
ing in  arriving  at  the  correct  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  individual 
students. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teach- 
ers to  address  their  Convention  held 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  Septem- 
ber 1940.  The  address  was  followed 
by  a  forum  discussion  which 
brought  out  many  points  of  interest 
both  to  the  home  teachers  and  to 
the  committee. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  the  chairman  address- 
ed the  students  in  its  home  teacher 
training  course  in  1939  and  1940.  Cor- 
respondence has  been  carried  on 
with  various  groups  and  individ- 
uals with  a  view  to  spreading  know- 
ledge concerning  vocational  guid- 
anc>i^  and  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tance   cf    vocational    guidance    pro- 


grams for  blind  youth  and  for  adults 
who  have  lost  their  sight  in  maturi- 
ty or  who  did  not  have  the  advan- 
tages of  vocational  guidance  pro- 
grams when  they  were  attending 
schools  for  the  blind. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  a  report  of  the  work  of  this 
committee  was  presented  at  the 
Convention  of  that  Association  held 
in  Pittsburgh  in  1940.  The  principal 
recommendation  contained  in  that 
report  was  for  the  establishment  of 
a  joint  committee  on  vocational 
guidance  to  be  composed  of  two  su- 
perintendents o  r  principals  of 
schools  for  the  blind  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  Instructors  As- 
sociation and  two  executives  of 
agencies  in  work  for  the  adult  blind 
appointed  by  the  president  of  our 
Association,  the  four  members  so 
chosen  to  appoint  a  chairman  who 
preferably  shall  not  hold  an  execu- 
tive position  in  either  field  but  who 
shall  be  fairly  conversant  with  the 
work  for  the  blind  in  its  several 
aspects  and  who  shall  have  the 
drive  and  enthusiasm  necessary  for 
the  success  of  any  committee.  It  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that 
with  some  modifications  this  plan 
has  been  approved  by  the  executive 
committees  of  the  two  associations. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  survey 
of  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  was  made  by  this 
committee  about  five  years  ago  to 
determine  what  was  being  done  to 
provide  vocational  guidance  for 
blind  youth.  The  results  of  that  sur- 
vey were  set  forth  in  the  report  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Burritt  on  behalf  of 
this  committee  at  the  Convention  of 
the  Instructors  Association  held  at 
Raleigh  in  1936  and  the  report  pre- 
sented by  this  committee  at  the  Con- 
vention of  our  Association  held  at 
Toronto  in  1937.  It  was  found  that, 
taking  as  a  minimum  the  vocational 
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guidance  program  announced  in  this 
committee's  report,  no  school  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  had  a  vocational  guidance 
program,  although  seven  schools 
had  made  a  beginning.  It  was 
thought  desirable  after  the  lapse  of 
five  years  to  resurvey  the  situation 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether 
any  substantial  progress  had  been 
made.  A  questionnaire  was,  there- 
fore, sent  to  all  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  to  all  of  the  public 
school  systems  maintaining  classes 
for  blind  children.  Replies  received 
from  forty  residential  schools  indi- 
cate that  fifteen  claim  to  have  vo- 
cational guidance  programs.  Of 
these  at  least  nine  may  be  said  to 
have  programs  measurably  ap- 
proaching what  this  committee  re- 
gards as  essential.  The  thirteen  re- 
plies received  from  public  school 
systems  indicate  that  there  has  been 
no  change  since  the  previous  sur- 
vey. In  this  connection  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  committee  has  not 
been  able  to  give  any  attention  to 
the  work  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tems. There  is  a  great  deal  of  very 
interesting  material  in  the  replies 
received  from  both  types  of  schools 
but  there  has  not  been  time  for  a 
complete  analysis.  Doubtless  the 
joint  committee  will  ava'l  itself  of 
this  material  and  will  report  the 
facts  disclosed. 

Where  reasons  are  given  for  not 
having  vocational  guidance  pro- 
grams, they  amount  to  this:  either 
there  are  no  funds  or  the  school  is 
too  small  or  the  superintendent  and 
the  teachers  know  the  pupils  so  well 
that  they  can  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion. We  submit  that  none  of  these 
reasons  is  valid.  While  it  is  true  that 
funds  are  required  to  provide  train- 
ing, placement  and  follow-up,  no  ad- 
ditional funds  are  required  to  set  up 
and  carry  out  the  program  of  guid- 


ance announced  by  this  committee. 
This  program  preserves  to  the 
child  the  benefit  of  all  the  knowledge 
and  experience  possessed  by  the 
superintendent,  teachers  and  staff 
of  the  school,  and  gives  him  in  addi- 
tion the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  a  number  of  successful  graduates. 
The  more  we  consider  the  entire 
question,  the  more  convinced  we  be- 
come that  the  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience of  such  blind  people  is  an 
absolutely  indispensable  factor  in 
the  proper  guidance  of  blind  youth. 
The  employment  of  a  professional 
vocational  guidance  counsellor  or 
advisor,  while  desirable,  is  expen- 
sive, and  in  our  judgment  is  not 
vital.  Where  the  plan  developed  by 
this  committee  is  being  tried,  it  is 
proving  eminently  successful.  The 
need  of  guidance  has  no  relation  to 
the  number  of  students  in  the  school 
or  the  amount  of  funds  available. 
The  need  for  such  guidance  is,  we 
think,   no  longer  debatable. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  on  the  basis 
of  the  replies  received  that  there 
has  been  a  very  substantial  im- 
provement with  respect  to  voca- 
tional guidance  programs  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  It  is  thought  there 
would  have  been  greater  improve- 
ment if  it  had  been  possible  to  visit 
more  schools  and  to  do  some  follow- 
up  work  in  the  schools  already' 
visited.  We  are  still  of  opinion  that 
the  very  best  method  of  securing 
better  vocational  guidance  pro- 
grams for  blind  youth  is  to  continue 
the  plan  of  having  the  schools  for 
the  blind  visited  and  revisited  by  a 
competent  person  who  has  faith  in 
the  possibilities  of  blind  people  and 
who  is  able  to  inspire  students  and 
teachers  to  greater  and  more  effec- 
tive effort  in  this  direction.  As  one 
superintendent  put  it,  "One  visit  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  enough.  I  should 
think  you  would  have  to  visit  each 
school   several  times  to   make   sure 
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not  only  that  a  program  was  set  up 
but  that  it  is  being  effectively 
carried  out." 

Late   in   1939   the   Executive   Com- 
mittee   of   this    Association    directed 
this  committee  to  make  a  survey  of 
at  least  one  state  to  determine  the 
relations  existing  between  the  agen- 
cies responsible  for  the  education  of 
the   blind   and   the   agencies   respon- 
sible  for  work  for  the   adult  blind; 
whether    and    to   what    extent   voca- 
tional   guidance    was     available    to 
blind  youth  and  blind  adults  and  to 
what  extent  the  two  groups  of  agen- 
cies   were    cooperating    for    the    ad- 
vantage of  both  groups  of  blind  per- 
sons.  After   much   discussion   and   a 
great    deal    of    thought,     Massachu- 
setts was  selected  for  study.  The  se- 
lection   was    motivated    by    several 
considerations.    Massachusetts    is    a 
middle-sized    Commonwealth    whose 
work   for   the   blind   is    concentrated 
in  a  few  relatively  important  agen- 
cies. It  was  felt  that  the  study  could 
be  carried  on  with  less  expense  than 
in  almost  any  other  state  that  might 
be  selected  and  it  was  thought  that 
there  were  comparatively  few  cross 
currents  to  complicate  the  study. 

Representatives  of  the  following 
agencies  and  organizations  were  in- 
terviewed: Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  Bhnd, 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind, 
Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  Massa- 
chusetts Council  of  Organizations  for 
the  Blind,  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Blind,  Boston  Committee  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Associated  Blind  of 
Massachusetts.  A  number  of  blind 
individuals,  employed  and  unem- 
ployed, successful  and  unsuccessful, 
were  also  interviewed. 

Perkins  Institution  maintains  a 
guidance  program  for  its  students, 
extending  back  to  the  beginning  of 
junior  high  school  work.  It  provides 


such  vocational  training  as  is  possi- 
ble and  maintains  a  part  time  place- 
ment    and    follow-up     service.     The 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind 
maintains    six    workshops    and    ren- 
ders placement  service.   The  Catho- 
lic Guild  for  the  Blind  is  a  compara- 
tively   new    organization    which     is 
seeking  cooperation  with  all  existing 
agencies  and  is  rendering  placement 
service.    A   step   in   the   direction   of 
cooperation,  is  the  setting  up  of  the 
Massachusetts   Council  of  Organiza- 
tions for  the  Bhnd.  This  is  made  up 
of    about    thirty    agencies    including 
the   Perkins   Institution,    the   Massa- 
chusetts   Division    and   the    Catholic 
Guild    for    the    Blind;    most    of    the 
members,   however,   being  volunteer 
agencies  whose  service  are  rendered 
by        volunteer        workers.        There 
appears  to  be  a  feeling  that  further 
productive   results   can  be   attained; 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  volunteer- 
agencies    can    apply    the    necessary 
stimulus    to    bring    this    about.    The 
Massachusetts    Association    for    Pro- 
moting   the    Interests    of    the    Blind 
has,  we  are  informed,  funds  of  about 
$200,000,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  sub- 
vention  from    the    Community    Fed- 
eration,   conducts    an    experimental 
shop,     a    home    and    clubhouse    for 
blind  men  and  one  for  blind  women. 
The  Boston  Committee  for  the  Blind 
is  an  organization  of  volunteer  work- 
ers   seeking    to    help   individuals    in 
whatever  way  may  be  possible,  but 
necessarily    limited    in    its     accom- 
plishment by  a  lack  of  funds  and  in- 
ability to  employ  paid  workers. 

Most  of  those  interviewed  empha- 
sized in  their  opinion  the  need  for 
cooperation  among  all  the  agencies. 
In  discusssion  with  the  agencies  we 
were  generally  impressed  with  their 
feehng  that  the  possibilities  of  en- 
suring employment  for  graduates 
from  the  school  and  for  those  losing 
sight  in  adult  life  could  be  greatly 
enhanced     by     general     cooperation 
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and  by  more  specific  vocational 
guidance  and  employment  service 
provisions.  We  believe  this  will  be 
an  important  item  for  early  consid- 
eration by  the  newly  established 
Council. 

Vending  stands  in  two  or  three  in- 
stances have  been  established  by 
individuals  or  private  agencies, 
though  the  public  agency  which  is 
logically  responsible  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  program  has  as  yet 
undertaken  work  in  this  field  to  a 
limited  extent  only.  While  Massa- 
chusetts was  one  of  the  first  to  place 
blind  persons  in  industry  and  in 
office  positions,  we  are  told  that 
this  effort  does  not  have  the  same 
prominence  in  the  program  as  for- 
merly, largely  because  of  lack  of  op- 
portunity during  the  depression  pe- 
riod. 

This  committee  for  its  final  word 
desires  to  emphasize  once  more 
some  of  the  principles  laid  down  and 
emphasized  in  its  previous  reports. 
We  believe  that  vocational  guidance 
must  be  provided  for  blind  youth  and 
blind  adults;  that  in  order  to  bring 
this  about  there  must  be  whole- 
hearted and  understanding  coopera- 
tion between  the  schools  for  the 
blind  and  the  agencies  engaged  in 
work  for  the  adult  blind.  There  must 
be  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
blind  cannot  be  treated  as  a  group 
and  that  each  individual  must  be 
dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  his  or  her 
own  capacities  and  limitations.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  concept  of 
designated  occupations  for  the  blind 
is  restrictive  and  if  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion  will  stabilize  at  a 
minimum  the  fields  of  work  in  which 
people  without  sight  can  hope  to  find 
a  place.  Each  blind  person  should 
be  encouraged  to  follow  that  line  of 
work  which  most  appeals  to  him  and 
for  which  he  shows  the  greatest  ap- 
titude, unless  it  is  a  field  for  which 
the    possession    of   normal   vision   is 


absolutely  indispensable.  In  deter- 
mining whether  a  person  without 
sight  can  work  in  a  given  field,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the 
amount  of  seeing  aid  that  will  be 
necessary.  Certainly  a  blind  lawyer 
cannot  succeed  without  some  sight- 
ed help;  but  this  sighted  help. is  rela- 
tively unimportajit  when  measured 
against  what  the  blind  lawyer  can 
do  for  himself,  and  the  sighted  aid 
necessary  is  obtainable  at  a  reason- 
able  price. 

We  have  become  more  and  more 
convinced  that  all  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  blind  are  doomed  to  be  fruit- 
less unless  made  by  people  who 
have  an  unconquerable  faith  in  what 
capable,        suitably-trained  blind 

people  can  do.  No  salesman,  how- 
ever clever  he  may  be,  can  sell  a 
commodity  in  which  he  does  not  be- 
lieve. No  placement  officer  or  work- 
er for  the  blind  can  adequately  pre- 
sen  the  capacity  and  ability  of  a 
blind  person  in  whom  he  has  no 
faith. 

We  believe  that  a  blind  woman 
who  becomes  a  home-maker  is  with 
equal  reason  as  much  a  contributor 
to  society  as  one  who  works  in  an 
office  or  elsewhere  for  wages.  It  is 
not  understood  why  this  conception 
has  not  received  more  attention,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  many  millions 
of  seeing  women  are  homemakers 
and  certainly  are  not  regarded  as 
failures.  Similarly,  a  blind  man 
helping  in  his  father's  business  or 
occupation  is  as  useful  a  member 
of  society  as  if  he  were  working  for 
a  stranger  for  wages.  The  dignity 
of  all  honest  work  needs  emphasis, 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  blind 
people,  but  in  order  that  workers 
for  the  blind  and  the  public  may 
have  a  correct  notion  of  the  differ- 
ence between  failure  and  success. 

We  have  tried  to  make  educators 
of  and  workers  for  the  blind,  voca- 
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tional  guidance  conscious.  We  are 
certain  that  as  this  consciousness  ex- 
tends among  more  and  more  educa- 
tors and  workers,  better  provision 
will  be  made  for  aiding  blind  boys 
and  girls  and  men  and  women  to  se- 
lect their  vocation,  to  secure  the 
necessary  training  for  it,  to  enter 
upon  it  and  to  progress  in  it.  Every 
successful  blind  person  is  a  credit 
to  those  responsible  for  his  educa- 
tion, training  and  placement  and  an 
inspiration  to  other  blind  people 
who  find  the  way  rough  and  beset 
with  obstacles.  So  long  as  vocational 
guidance  is  not  provided,  education 
must  fail  to  accomplish  one  of  its 
main  purposes  and  drifting,   accom- 


panied with  loss  of  morale  and  con- 
sequent unhappiness,  will  only  too 
frequently  be  the  outcome.  This 
committee  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  officers  and  members  of  this  As- 
sociation for  which  we  are  very 
grateful,  has  pointed  the  way.  Up  to 
a  certain  point  the  trail  has  been 
blazed.  We  now  pass  the  torch  to 
the  joint  committee  in  the  hope  and 
belief  that  what  we  have  planned 
and  worked  for  will,  within  a  reason- 
able time,  be  carried  to  fruition. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Ben  J.  Berinstein 

Chairman 
a.  g.  cowgill 
Stetson  K.  Ryan 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PROFESSIONAL 

STANDARDS 

Presented  hy 
*MURRAY  B.  ALLEN 

Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Following  the  convention  at  Los 
Angeles  in  1939,  a  Committee  on 
Professional  Standards  in  Work  for 
the  Blind  was  made  a  permanent 
part  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  Previous  to 
that  time,  a  group  of  seven  execu- 
tives had  served  in  this  capacity  as 
representatives  of  a  considerable 
number  of  leaders  in  the  field  who 
had  met  at  Toronto  in  1937  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  interest  in 
higher  standards  and  in  eventually 
setting  up  methods  of  grading,  de- 
fining, and  certifying  the  various 
types  of  workers  in  the  field.  A 
progress  report  of  this  committee 
was  made  at  the  Los  Angeles  con- 
vention and  became  a  part  of  the  of- 
ficial Proceedings.  In  that  report, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  social,  edu- 
cational, and  rehabilitational  work 
*  Blind 


in  kindred  fields  had  conspicuously 
elevated  their  standards  and  had  de- 
manded of  other  agencies  cooperat- 
ing with  them  to  look,  also,  to  the 
training  and  competency  of  their 
personnel.  With  a  pride  in  our  own 
work  and  its  future,  with  a  desire  to 
be  of  greater  service  to  the  blind  in 
their  struggle  against  the  increasing 
problems  of  an  intricate  economic 
and  social  world  and  a  personal  am- 
bition to  bring  ourselves  up  to  the 
highest  usefulness,  we  urged  upon 
all,  ourselves  included,  a  serious 
evaluation  of  the  preparation  we 
had  had  for  our  calhng,  a  searching 
investigation  into  our  personnel 
standards,  and  a  commitment  to  a 
progressive  course  of  training  for 
those  engaged  today  and  those  hope- 
ful of  employment  tomorrow. 

Since  the  members  of  the  original 
committee  had  already  devoted  two 
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years  to  research,  survey,  and  wide 
correspondence,  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Association  chose  each 
of  them  to  serve  for  the  Association 
and  to  continue  the  work  thus  be- 
gun. These  were: 

Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen,  Utah  Com- 
mission for  the  Adult  Blind,  Chair- 
man, 

Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin,  Department  of 
Social  Security,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Washington  State, 

Miss  Edna  Stainton,  Buffalo  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind, 

Miss  Stella  Plants,  Family  Service 
Society,   Washington,   D.   C, 

Dr.  Kathryn  Maxfield,  Research 
Council  for  Blind  Children,  New 
York  City, 

Mr.  Maurice  I.  Tynan,  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Immediately  upon  appointment  by 
the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  these  committee 
members,  although  widely  separat- 
ed geographically,  entered  upon  a 
project  that  should  bring  to  the  pres- 
ent convention  a  completed  study 
and  a  specific  recommendation.  The 
field  of  home  teaching  was  selected 
as  the  first  approach  since  the  mem- 
bership here  was  large,  the  job 
specifications  fairly  well  defin- 
able, and  the  rating  of  training  and 
service  susceptible  of  concrete 
evaluation.  Thanks  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  cleri- 
cal and  correspondence  work  in- 
volved was  handled  expeditiously 
and  with  little  effort  upon  the  part 
of  the  committee.  Questionnaires 
were  sent  to  all  agencies  in  Canada 
and  the  States  employing  home 
teachers.  A  tabulation  of  replies  is 
here  appended.  In  this  preliminary 
survey,  an  attempt  was  made  to  dis- 
cover the  duties  of  the  home  teach- 
er, the  training  required  for  employ- 
ment,     and     the      agency     attitude 


toward  the  service.  Later,  a  second 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  home 
teachers  themselves  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  more  minutely  the 
home  teachers'  duties  as  they  saw 
them,  the  methodology  involved  in 
teaching,  the  amount  of  training  and 
preparation  for  each  teacher,  the 
collateral  services  required,  the 
length  of  time  in  service,  and  the 
teacher's  suggestions  for  further 
training.  With  these  data  as  a  basis, 
the  committee  met  for  two  days  at 
Indianapolis  in  pre-convention  ses- 
sions and  prepared  its  findings  and 
recommendations. 

It  was  apparent  at  once  from  the 
information  derived  that,  except  for 
the  eastern  seaboard,  there  were  no 
adequate  training  centers  for  home 
teachers.  The  special  training 
course  at  Overbrook  served  the 
populous  East  but  was,  for  the  most 
part,  prohibitive  to  prospective 
teachers  living  in  the  West  and 
Southwest.  An  excellent  course  is 
given  for  local  home  teachers  at  the 
Washington  State  University  at 
Seattle  and  summer  institutes  are 
held  by  various  states  and  the  Cana- 
dian National  Institute.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  best  prepara- 
tion cannot  be  had  for  the  newer 
areas  where  home  teaching  is  just 
beginning  unless  proper  training 
centers  are  provided  and  formal 
courses  offered.  A  resolution  by  the 
committee  will  appear  upon  the 
floor  of  this  convention,  asking  for 
the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  setting 
up  one  or  more  of  these  institutes  in 
the  West  and  South. 

An  analysis  of  the  information 
from  the  home  teachers  deduces  two 
distinct  facts  in  regard  to  job  speci- 
fications, as  well  as  the  scholastic 
and  in-service  preparation  for  the 
work.  Home  teaching,  according  to 
these  replies,  seems  to  divide  itself 
into   two   classifications   based   upon 
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either  the  poUcy  of  the  employing 
agency  or  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher  involved.  First,  there  is  the 
teacher  who  merely  imparts  skills 
in  Braille  and  typing  and  teaches 
simple  handicrafts,  with  only  an  in- 
cidental attention  to  emotional  and 
social  adjustment.  Second,  there  is 
the  teacher  who  covers  these  more 
elementary  fields  and,  at  the  same 
time,  interests  herself  in  the  psycho- 
logical and  social  problems  of  her 
students.  In  the  first  category,  the 
data  show  that  the  teacher  may  re- 
strict herself  to  handicrafts  ex- 
clusively or  the  typical  aids  for  the 
blind  such  as  Braille,  script  writing, 
and  typing,  or  both  the  crafts  and 
the  aids.  Some  in  this  group  go  even 
further  and  assist,  especially  those 
who  are  newly  blinded,  in  a  return 
to  normal  living  by  way  of  house- 
hold duties  and  chores  and  in  small 
matters  of  personal  needs.  In  this 
program,  any  emotional  or  social 
adjustment  accruing  from  the  visits, 
is  merely  an  unplanned  by-product. 
However,  the  great  majority  of 
teachers  reporting  recognized  a 
need  of  providing  some  effort  at  ad- 
justment even  though  it  might  be 
casual  and  limited. 

In  the  second  group,  a  serious  ap- 
proach was  made  toward  considered 
social  and  psychological  adjustment 
with  an  attempt  at  elementary  case 
work.  Teachers  in  this  group  carried 
all  the  responsibilities  of  those  in 
group  one  with  the  service  of  ap- 
plied social  work  added.  So  far  as 
the  committee's  findings  go,  there 
were  no  home  teachers  doing  home 
adjustment  work  exclusively.  In 
both  divisions,  either  from  the 
teacher's  own  predilections  or  from 
agency  policy,  some  confined  them- 
selves rigidly  to  pure  instruction, 
some  to  instruction  with  an  occa- 
sional eye  cast  toward  expanding 
the  students'  social,  emotional,  and 
personal   horizons.    Some   were    con- 


sciously   and    premeditatively    com- 
mitted to  a  program  of  adjustment. 

A  secondary  service  performed  by 
some  teachers  was  that  of  liaison 
work  between  their  own  and  allied 
agencies  and  several  reported  pub- 
licity work  with  clubs  and  profes- 
sional societies.  Again,  the  policy  of 
the  employing  agency  and  the  teach- 
er's own  philosophy  in  these  fields 
seem  to  have  determined  the  scope 
to  which  these  activities  were  exer- 
cised. 

The  natural  conclusion  of  the  com- 
mittee, based  upon  reports  of  teach- 
ers themselves,  was  that  home 
teaching  is  still  an  uncharted  area. 
There  is  no  settled  philosophy  yet 
established.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  said  that,  on  the 
whole,  home  teaching  roughly  ad- 
mits of  two  interpretations.  In  the 
light  of  these  facts,  the  committee 
recommends  that  a  classification  be 
set  up  to  conform  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable to  these  two  divisions.  Class 
One  home  teachers  are  to  be  regard- 
ed under  this  listing  as  those  who 
primarily  instruct  the  blind  adult  in 
those  skills  commonly  regarded  as 
aids  to  the  blind,  in  simple  handi- 
crafts for  therapeutic  as  well  as  for 
commercial  and  occupational  value, 
and  in  household  arts  and  duties 
with  only  an  incidental  attempt  at 
social  adjustment.  Class  Two  home 
teachers  are  those  who  perform  all 
the  functions  of  Class  One  with  a 
further  service  of  planned  psycho- 
logical and  social  adjustment  to 
blindness,  to  the  domestic  situation, 
and  to  the  community.  The  latter 
seeks  to  alter  attitudes  toward  self 
and  environment  and  to  strengthen 
morale  by  the  conscious  application 
of  approved  methods.  The  former 
limits  itself  to  changing  and  de- 
veloping physical,  mental,  and  man- 
ual skills   alone. 

In  order  to  define  these  classifica- 
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tions  further  and  to  erect  standards 
of  preparation  and  certification,  the 
committee  suggests  measurements 
expressed  in  terms  of  scholastic  and 
empirical  training  for  each  class. 
Again  referring  to  the  question- 
naires and  to  the  information 
educed,  the  committee  finds  that  the 
home  teachers  who  qualify  for  Class 
One  have  fitted  themselves  by  either 
schooling  or  experience  or  both  for 
their  work.  Using  this  fact  as  a  cri- 
terion and  assuming  that  present 
preparation  has  developed  a  practi- 
cal and  efficient  corps  of  teachers, 
it  is  recommended  that  require- 
ments in  the  future  be  set  as  follows 
for  Class   One  Home   Teachers: 

Graduation  from  high  school;  two 
years  in  an  approved  college  with  a 
background  in  social  problems  to 
the  equivalent  of  four  semester 
hours;  special  courses  in  teaching  to 
the  equivalent  of  four  semester 
hours;  a  special  course  in  eye  con- 
ditions in  the  equivalent  of  one  se- 
mester hour.  Teachers  of  handi- 
crafts may  substitute  courses  in  ap- 
plied arts  in  approved  craft  schools 
or  similar  technical  schools,  year 
for  year.  A  demonstrated  ability  to 
perform  and  teach  crafts  and  house- 
hold arts  is  also  recommended.  In 
lieu  of  formal  college  work,  the 
teacher  may  substitute  two  years' 
successful  experience  in  a  recog- 
nized agency  for  each  year  of  re- 
quired college  work.  A  "recognized 
agency"  is  one  supported  by  taxes 
or  approved  by  a  local  community 
chest,  council  of  social  agencies,  or 
chamber  of  commerce. 

For  Class  Two  Home  Teachers: 
Four  years'  college;  four  semester 
hours  in  methods  of  teaching,  which 
may  be  included  in  the  college 
course;  one  hour  in  eye  conditions, 
which  may  be  included  in  the  col- 
lege course;  one  year  in  an  ap- 
proved school  of  social  work. 


In  order  to  give  each  teacher  a 
sense  of  her  own  achievement  and 
to  secure  her  in  her  profession  as 
well  as  to  qualify  her  to  employ- 
ing agencies  and  to  permit  agencies 
to  select  competent  teachers,  the 
committee  recommends  a  system  of 
certification  for  home  teachers.  A 
resolution  to  estabhsh  a  board  of 
certification  under  the  Professional 
Standards  Committee  will  be  offer- 
ed before  this  body  at  the  proper 
time.  It  is  proposed,  under  this  pro- 
gram, to  review  authentic  credits, 
authoritative  statements  of  ex- 
perience, and  personnel  standards. 
Performance  tests  under  respon- 
sible examiners  will  be  given  in  va- 
rious regions  to  establish  teaching 
and  manipulation  ability  in  skills 
and  crafts.  After  complete  and  satis- 
factory evidence  has  been  present- 
ed, the  board  of  certification  will 
recommend  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  that  a 
formal  certificate  under  proper  sig- 
nature and  seal  be  issued  the  candi- 
date. It  is  further  proposed  that  a 
registry,  available  to  all  responsible 
employers,  with  relative  ratings  be 
maintained  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that,  with 
one  exception,  all  teachers  reporting 
could  now  qualify,  with  little  diffi- 
culty, for  certification  under  this 
plan.  This  lone  exception  could  com- 
plete requirements  within  a  few 
months.  It  is  hoped  that  all  will 
speedily  avail  themselves  of  the 
service  in  order  that  the  tone  of  ex- 
cellence now  manifest  in  this  field 
may  proclaim  itself  in  document  for 
the  good  of  the  profession.  A  list  of 
competent  home  teachers  deposited 
at  the  Foundation  with  qualifica- 
tions and  ratings  would  be  a  credit 
to  the  teachers  enrolled  and  a  monu- 
ment to  the  calling.  Any  teacher  so 
accepted  and  registered  could  feel 
that  she  has  drawn  herself  up  to  her 
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full  professional  height  and  has  a 
right  to  be  numbered  among  that 
competent  company. 

It  is  hoped,  also,  that  employing 
agencies  will  recognize  the  value  of 
certification  and  measured  achieve- 
ment and  will  look  in  the  future  to 
the  registry  and  the  certifying  board 
for  prospective  employees.  Selec- 
tions from  such  a  list  would  put  the 
stamp  of  approval  upon  personnel 
and  give  point  and  direction  to  the 
field  of  home  teaching.  This  area, 
so  vaguely  defined  heretofore  in 
philosophy  and  objective  should,  un- 
der   this    system,    acquire    stability 


without  becoming  static  and  take  on 
meaning  to  save  it  from  mediocrity 
and  mis-use.  Above  all,  the  blind, 
who  are  at  once  our  charges  and 
our  challenge,  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect of  us  now  and  in  the  coming 
years  the  type  of  service  that  will 
fit  them  more  comfortably  and  more 
dynamically  into  the  exciting  and 
exacting  future. 

Respectfully  suhmitted, 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman 
GwEN  Hardin 
Evelyn  C.  McKay 
M.  I.  Tynan 


REPORT  OF  THE  A.A.W.B.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CARE, 

TRAINING,  AND  AFTER-CARE  OF  PERSONS  BECOMING 

BLIND  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEFENSE 

PROGRAM  AND  POSSIBLE  PARTICIPATION 

IN  THE  PRESENT  WORLD  WAR 

Presented  by 
*ROBERT  B.  IRWIN 

Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  meeting  of  this  committee 
held  on  June  28,  1941  at  the  offices 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  in  New  York  City  was  attended 
by  the  following  members  of  the 
committee: 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Chairman;  Al- 
fred Allen,  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  J.  F. 
Clunk,  Miss  Grace  S.  Harper,  L.  L. 
Watts. 

In  addition  there  were  present:  Sir 
Clutha  Mackenzie,  MacEnnis  Moore, 
William  Strachan. 

The  committee  interpreted  its 
function  to  be  the  preparation  of  rec- 
ommendations to  the  government  for 
the  care  and  training  of  Americans 
becoming  blind  as  a  result  of  current 


Blind 


defense  activities  or  the  possible  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the 
present   World   War. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting  the 
committee  has  arrived  at  the  follow- 
ing tentative  conclusions : 

1.  That  industrial  accidents  in  the 
manufacture  of  war  munitions 
resulting  in  blindness  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  usual  agencies 
set  up  to  handle  other  industrial 
accidents   resulting   in   blindness. 

2.  Blindness  among  civilians,  as  a 
result  of  possible  invasion  includ- 
ing air  raids,  was  considered  by 
the  committee,  however  it  has 
no  definite  recommendations  at 
present,  though  it  feels  the  prac- 
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tices  in  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries   should  be   studied. 

3.  Blindness  in  the  armed  forces 
growing  out  of  training  or  com- 
bat should  receive  special  consid- 
eration. Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  avoid  errors  in  plans  for 
the  care  of  blinded  veterans  of 
the  first  World  War. 

The  care  and  training  of  blinded 
veterans  falls  into  three  definite 
stages: 

1.  Hospitalization 

2.  The  training  period 

3.  After-care  including  readjust- 
ment to  normal  community  life. 

A.  Hospitalization.  With  the  con- 
sent of  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon- 
General  preliminary  contact  and  oc- 
cupational therapy  especially  de- 
signed for  the  blind  and  applicable 
during  hospitalization  and  convales- 
cent period  should  be  arranged  for. 
This  should  be  under  the  direction 
and  auspices  of  the  Service  for  the 
Blind  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Also  after  discharge  from  the 
hospital  the  general  period  of  ad- 
justment training  as  well  as  special- 
ized training  and  continuing  after- 
care should  be  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Service  for  the  Blind 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
Provision  for  such  training  and 
after-care  should  be  made  in  the 
budgetary  allowance  of  the  Service 
for  the  Blind. 

B.  The  training  period.  It  is  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee that  as  soon  as  the  patient  is 
discharged  from  the  hospital,  he 
should  be  transferred  to  a  small 
training  center  for  a  short  period  of 
intensive  training.  The  character 
and  extent  of  accommodations  at  the 
general  training  center  would  of 
course  depend  on  anticipated  num- 
bers to  be  served.  This  is  a  difficult 


estimate  to  determine.  In  this  con- 
nection, however,  the  ideal  arrange- 
ment would  be  to  secure  a  commo- 
dious private  residence  with  ample 
grounds,  appropriately  situated, 
which  would  accommodate  an  initial 
group  for  training  purposes  up  to 
say  a  number  of  25  or  30.  If  and 
when  numbers  increase  beyond  this 
point,  additional  temporary  accom- 
modation might  be  found  in  an  avail- 
able adjacent  residence,  or  by  build- 
ing temporary  ward  and  training 
quarter  accommodations  on  the 
grounds.  This  course  of  general  ad- 
justment and  training  should  be  giv- 
en to  every  man  to  promote  the 
most  normal  outlook  and  activities 
which  can  be  developed.  The  length 
of  this  period  will  vary  greatly  with 
each  individual,  probably  from  two 
to   six   months. 

During  the  training  course  each 
man  should  be  supplied  with  a 
braille  watch,  a  typewriter  —  porta- 
ble or  standard  —  a  braille  writer, 
a  Talking  Book  machine,  and,  where 
advisable,  a  guide  dog. 

It  is  the  feehng  of  the  committee 
that  this  center  should  be  managed 
by  a  private  agency  under  contract 
to  the  Federal  government.  Private 
management,  it  is  the  view  of  the 
committee,  would  give  that  center's 
operations  flexibility  not  easily  ob- 
tainable under  governmental  opera- 
tion. The  expense  of  the  services 
of  the  center  should  be  met  by  the 
Federal  government  so  that  there 
will  be  no  need  for  making  a  public 
appeal  for  funds.  The  committee  re- 
commends that  an  advisory  commit- 
tee be  set  up  to  assist  the  Service 
for  the  Blind  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  in  connection  with  vari- 
ous problems,  including  the  selection 
of  a  private  organization  to  do  the 
training  work.  It  is  the  conviction 
of  the  committee  that  generally 
speaking  the  private  agency  manag- 
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ing  this  center  should  be  one  which 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  general 
public. 

When  each  man  has  reached  the 
completion  of  this  general  prelimin- 
ary training  and  adjustment  period, 
he  should  be  ready  to  take  up  his 
former  occupation  if  that  is  feasible, 
or  to  receive  some  specialized  train- 
ing in  some  selected  occupation 
which  may  appeal  to  him,  such  as 
business,  industry,  certain  profes- 
sions, horticulture,  poultry  raising, 
etc.  The  selection  of  a  vocation 
should  be  realistic,  bearing  in  mind 
the  capacities  and  inclinations  of 
the  trainee  as  well  as  the  adequacy 
of  his  compensation  to  provide  for 
his  ordinary  economic  requirements. 
If  additional  special  vocational  train- 
ing is  required,  arrangements  should 
be  made  if  possible  with  some  state, 
public,  or  private  organization,  and 
such  training  should  be  given  on  a 
cost  basis  to  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Federal  government. 

C.  After-Care.  It  is  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the 
blinded  veterans  should  be  granted 
the  same  compensation  as  has  been 
granted  the  blinded  veterans  of  the 
first  World  War.  Experience  in  the 
first  World  War  showed  that  unless 
compensation  and  training  allow- 
ance begin  as  soon  as  the  trainee  is 
discharged  from  the  hospital,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  get  him  to 
remain  in  the  training  center.  As 
soon  as  the  course  of  training  plan- 
ned for  each  individual  case  has 
been  finished,  the  blinded  veteran 
should  return  to  his  own  community 
or  to  some  other  community  if  he 
so  prefers.  Special  provision  should 
be  made  through  the  Service  for  the 
Blind  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion for  a  placement  and  after-care 
service  program  for  the  purpose  of 
locating  capable  or  trained  blinded 
soldiers  in  suitable  occupations  and 


in  maintaining  necessary  follow-up 
and  adjustment  service  contacts. 

Since  men  serving  with  the  local 
air  and  naval  forces  are  subject  to 
loss  of  sight  while  in  training  or  on 
active  defense  or  war  service,  and 
since  some  eye  casualties  have  al- 
ready occurred,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  Federal  authorities  adopt 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  compre- 
hensive plans  for  dealing  with  such 
casualties.  Included  in  this  after- 
care program  should  be  provision 
for  an  organization  of  the  war  blind- 
ed and  the  arrangement  of  periodi- 
cal meetings  or  reunions.  Such  meet- 
ings will  be  of  inestimable  value. 
Possible  agitation  in  such  meetings 
should  not  be  feared  if  reason- 
able after-care  service  and  friendly 
contacts  are  maintained.  In  fact 
such  a  group,  if  they  can  be  interest- 
ed in  their  fellow  civil  blind,  can  be 
of  immense  help  to  the  general 
group. 

NOTE :  The  committee  has  provid- 
ed for  a  sub-committee  to  draw  up 
recommendations  for  the  special 
needs  and  care  of  blinded  service 
men  while  under  hospitalization. 

Respectfully  suhmitted, 

CoivrMiTTEE  Members: 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Chairman 

Alfred  Allen 

J.  Robert  Atkinson 

Col.   E.   A.   Baker 

J.  F.  Clunk 

Miss    Grace   S.    Harper 

Peter  J.  Salmon 

Francis  B.  lerardi 

M.  I.  Tynan 

L.  L.  Watts 

(Mr.  Irwin  moved  the  reception  of  this 
as  a  preliminary  report  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  the  committee  is  con- 
tinued the  report  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  appropriate  departments  for  consid- 
eration; seconded  by  Dr.  Owens  and 
voted  unanimously.) 
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REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Presented  by 

FRANK  A.  WRENCH 

Chairman  of  Committee 

Field  Secretary  of  the  Virgmia  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Mr.  F.  B.  lerardi,  Treasurer  of  Auditors  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
your  Association,  due  to  ill  health,  to  prepare  a  report  which  was  sub- 
was  unfortunately  unable  to  attend  mitted  to  the  Auditing  Committee, 
this  Convention  and  your  Auditing  We  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
Committee,  as  a  result,  did  not  have  ^^  y^^  ^^^  ^^p^^^  ^^^^  Messrs.  Harts- 
an     opportunity    of    examining     the  j^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^e  statement 

of    receipts    and    disbursements    as 

The    Treasurer    requested    Harts-  prepared     by     them.       The     report 

horn    and   Walter,    Accountants    and  follows: 


Hartshorn  and  Walter 

Accountants  and  Auditors 

50  congress  street 
boston,  mass. 


July  2,   1941 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
Claypool  Hotel 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Gentlemen: 

In  accordance  with  instructions  of  your  Treasurer,  we  have  made  an  exami- 
nation of  your  invoices  and  cancelled  checks  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1939  to 
June  30,  1941. 

We  have  prepared  and  submit  herewith  a  statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and 
Disbursements  of  the  various  funds,  as  disclosed  by  your  records,  for  the  period 
from  July  1,  1939  to  June  30,  1941. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Hartshorn  and  Walter 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

FOR  THE  PERIOD 

JULY  1,  1939  TO  JUNE  30,  1941 


Joint  Voc.     Awards 

General    Findings  Shotwell  Investment  Guid.    Comm. 
RECEIPTS  Fund       Comm.       Fund  Fund         Fund       Fund       Totals 

Dues  and  Registration 
Fees   1939-1940    $    290.00         '  $    290.00 

Dues  and  Registration 
Fees   1940-1941    920.00  "  920.00 

Proceeds  from  Sale  of 
Printed  Reports    . . .      415.00  415.00 

Appropriation  from 
General  Fund  to 
Joint  Findings 
Comm $300.00  300.00 

Donations — Shotwell 
Memorial   Fund    ...  $    648.50  648.50 

Interest  Received  on 
Shotwell  Memorial 
Fund     20.32  20.32 

Interest  Received  on 
Investment  Fund   .  .  $      75.77  75.77 

Transferred  from 
General  Fund  to 
Investment  Fund   .  .  1,000.00  1,000.00 

Appropriation   from 
General  Fund  to 
Vocational  Guidance 
Comm $200.00  200.00 

Appropriation    from 
General  Fund  to 
Awards    Comm.     .  .  .  $128.50         128.50 


Total  Receipts   .  ..$1,625.00     $300.00     $    668.82     $1,075.77     $200.00     $128.50    $3,998.09 

Cash  in  Banks. 

June  30,   1939    2,U4u.oO  363.42       1,035.45        51.55        31.90      3,464.02 


Total     $3,670.50     $300.00     $1,032.24     $2,111.22     $251.55     $96.60    $7,462.11 
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Joint  Voc.     Awards 

General    Findings  Shotwell  Investment  Guid.    Comm. 
DISBURSEMENTS        Fund       Comm.       Fund  Fund         Fund       Fund       Totals 

Cost  of  Printing 
Reports     $    817.80  $    817.80 

Printing   and 
Stationery    170.25  170.25 

Approved  Expendi- 
tures— Joint  Find- 
ings  Comm $169.51  169.51 

Convention  Expense — 

1939 117.07  117.07 

Miscellaneous    Ex- 
pense of  Secretary- 
General     102.61  102.61 

Corporative  Member- 
ship in  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for 
the  Blind   50.00  50.00 

Executive  Committee 
Travel  Expenses    . .        44.26  44.26 

Bank  Collection 
Charges    98  .98 

Transferred  from 
General  Fund  to 
Investment  Fund   .  .   1,000.00  1,000.00 

Appropriated  from 
General  Fund  to 
Joint   Findings 
Comm 300.00  300.00 

Appropriated  from 
General  Fund  to 
Vocational  Guidance 
Comm 200.00  .  200.00 

Appropriated  from 
General  Fund  to 
Awards    Comm.    .  .        106.90  106.90 

Expenses,    Printing, 
etc.,   in  re   Shotwell 
Memorial   Fund    ...  $      49. bb  49.65 

Approved    Expendi- 
tures by  Vocational 
Guidance  Comm.    ..  $232  47  232  47 

Approved    Expendi- 
tures by  Awards 
Comm $174.83         174.83 

Total  Disburse-      

ments     $2,909.87  $169  51  $      49.65  $232.47  $174.83  $3,536.33 

Cash  in  Banks, 

June  30,   1941    760.63  130.49  982.59  2,111.22         19.08  78.23  3,925.78 

Total    $3,670.50     $300.00     $1,032.24     $2,111.22     $251.55     $96.60    $7,462.11 
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Unrestricted  Funds  on  Deposit  at  the  Merchants 
National  Bank  of  Boston 

General  Fund: 
Unappropriated $    760.63 

Appropriated — Joint  Findings  Committee    130.49 

Vocational  Guidance  Committee    .  .  19.08 
Awards  Committee — 

Cash  Overdraft    78.23     $    831.97 

Restricted  Funds  on  Deposit  at  the  Warren  Institution 
for  Savings  of  Boston 

Shotwell  Memorial  Fund    $    982.59 

Investment    Fund    2,111.22      3,093.81      3,925.78 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  A.  Wrench,  Chairman 
A.  V.  Weir 
Evelyn  C.  McKay 

(Moved  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Lysen,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Pastore,  that  the  report  be 
accepted  and  filed;  voted  unanimously.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

Presented  by 

*L.  L.  WATTS 

Chairman  of  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  Legislative  Committee 

Executive  Secretary,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Richmond,  Va. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  agreed   that   in  view   of  the   impor- 

Gentlemen:  tance    of    pending    legislation,    that 

Since  your  last  biennial  gathering  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  meet- 

at   Los   Angeles    in   July    1939,    your  ing  on  May  8  at  the  offices  of  the 

Legislative  Committee  has  been  ac-  American   Foundation  for  the  Blind 

tive.     A     joint     meeting     with     the  i^  New  York.  This  meetmg  was  held, 

A    A.  L   B.   committee  was  held  in  and  during  the  morning  representa- 

New    York,    in    January    1940,    and  ^ives  of  the  two  legislative  commit- 

another  at  Pittsburgh,  in  June  1940  tees  met  with  Mr.  Irwin  and  others 

during  the  biennial  conclave  of  the  and  discussed  the  bill  m  detail  and 


A.  A.  I.  B. 


made  certain  suggestive  changes.  In 


On  May  1,  1941,  I  met  with  Mr.  the  afternoon  a  much  larger  group 
Bledsoe,  Chairman  of  the  American  of  interested  persons  m  and  around 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  New  York  joined  us  and  when  the 
Blind  Legislative  Committee,  at  the  meeting  adjourned  at  about  six  o  - 
Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  clock  m  the  afternoon,  we  had  re- 
Baltimore,  and  discussed  H.  R.  4349  written  the  entire  bill.  Mr.  Irwm 
better  known  as  an  amendment  to  then  called  a  meeting  for  May  13 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act.  We  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  Washing- 
r^^^  ton.    There    was    a    large    gathering 
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of  representatives  from  a  number 
of  States  present  and  we  worked  on 
the  bill  until  after  midnight.  The 
next  morning  we  presented  our 
amendments  to  H.  R.  4349  to  the 
sub-committee  of  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee in  Congress.  This  amendment 
was  accepted  and  was  introduced 
and  is  now  known  as  H.  R.  4755. 
The  last  report  I  had  on  this  bill 
just  before  coming  to  the  Conven- 
tion was  that  it  was  still  in  com- 
mittee. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  also  giv- 
en attention  to  a  number  of  lesser 
bills  introduced  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  but  most  of  these  bills  are 
so  extreme  that  they  will  die  of  their 
own   inconsistencies. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  also  in- 
terested itself  in  assisting  Mr.  Irwin 
in  getting  additional  appropriation 
for    talking    book    records. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  thank  all 


of  you  who  have  cooperated  with  us 
in  writing  to  your  Congressmen  and 
Senators  regarding  the  legislation 
which  we  believe  to  be  advanta- 
geous. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  L.  Watts,  Chairman 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE: 
A.A.W.B  Members 
Alfred  Allen,  ex-officio 
Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  ex-officio 

A.  C.  Elhs 

L.  L.  Watts,  Chairman 

A.A.I.B.  Members 
John  F.  Bledsoe,  Chairman 
Joseph  G.  Cauffman 
Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell 
Dr.  M.  E.  Frampton 

B.  S.  Joice 

Dr.  C.  J.  Settles 
Robert  W.  Woolston 

(Moved  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Broun,  duly  sec- 
onded, and  unanimously  voted  to  accept 
this  report.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

Presented  by 

*C.  L.  BROUN 

Supervisor  of  Employment;  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  N.  Y.  State 

Department  of  Social  Welfare 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Today  we  are  remembering  with 
sincere  appreciation  those  workers 
and  friends  who  have  passed  on 
since  we  met  in  Los  Angeles.  As  we 
think  of  their  years  of  service,  of 
the  actual  pioneering  many  of  them 
did  in  the  work  for  the  blind,  we 
realize  anew  that  "By  their  works 
shall  ye  know  them." 

We  shall  do  well  to  take  this  time 
for  self  examination.  As  we  consider 
their  lives  of  patient  perseverance, 
painstaking  toil,  unselfish  devotion 
often  in  the  face  of  misunderstand- 
ings and  criticisms  on  the  part  of 
those    whom    they    were    trying    to 


Blind 


help,  may  we  seek  to  appropriate 
to  ourselves  some  of  the  stamina 
and  courage  which  they  showed. 

In  recalling  our  associations  with 
them,  may  we  be  more  thoughtful 
and  considerate  of  those  with  whom 
we  come  in  daily  contact,  giving 
them  no  cause  to  wish  there  had 
been   another   in   our  place. 

They  who  have  gone  had  the  urge, 
the  knowledge,  and  the  love  of  work 
without  which  all  work  is  empty. 
In  them  we  find 

THE   SPIRIT  OF  THE   WORKER 

Life  is  indeed  darkness  save  when  there 

is   urge 
And   all  urge   is   blind   save   when   there 

is  knowledge 
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And    all    knowledge    is    vain    save    when 

there  is  work 
And  all  work  is  empty  save  when  there 

is  love; 
And  when  you  work  with  love  you  bind 

yourself  to  yourself,  and  to  one  another 

and   to    God. 
And    what    is     it    to     work     with     love? 
It    is    to    weave    the    cloth    with    threads 

drawn    from    your    heart,    even    as    if 

your  beloved  were  to  wear  the   cloth. 
It  is  to  build  a  house  with  affection  even 

as    if   your   beloved   were    to    dwell   in 

that  house. 
It  is  to   sow  seeds  with   tenderness    and 

reap  the  harvest  with  joy,   even  as   if 

your    beloved    were    to    eat    the    fruit. 
It    is    to    charge    all    things    you   fashion 

with  a  breath  of  your  own  spirit. 

From    The   Prophet 
By    Kahlil    Gihran 

JESSE  A.  ADAMS  died  Jan.  19,  1940 
at  his  home  at  Sweatman,  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Adams,  for  eight  years  a  member 
of  the  Mississippi  legislature,  worked 
with  the  rehabilitation  department  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Mississippi 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  He  was 
executive  secretary  of  the  Commission 
until  1938  and  then  served  under  the 
new  state  set-up  in  the  field  of  special 
services  for  the  blind  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Adams  established  a  small  school 
for  the  negro  blind  at  Piney  Woods  in 
1929.  His  greatest  interest  was  the  pro- 
motion of  the  welfare  of  blind  people  in 
Mississippi. 

JOHN  WATSON  BARR,  JR.,  a  trustee 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  for  over  thirty-five  years,  died 
March  4,  1941.  He  gave  his  best  efforts 
to  a  legislative  program  which  finally 
resulted  in  ample  appropriations  to  en- 
able the  Printing  House  to  provide  for 
all  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  an  adequate  supply  of  education 
material. 

JAMES  A.  BODDEKER,  member  of  the 
Galveston  County  Commissioners  Court 
and  a  veteran  member  of  the  Texas 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  died  at 
his  home  Feb.  19,  1940.  The  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  was  created  large- 
ly through  Mr.  Boddeker's  efforts,  and 
he  was  appointed  chairman  of  its  ad- 
visory board  by  the  governor,  a  position 
he  held  until  his  death.  The  blind  of 
his  home  city  and  state  were  Mr.  Bod- 
deker's   chief    interest. 

MRS.  GUY  MARSHALL  CAMPBELL 
died    Nov.    1,    1939    at    Warsop,    Notting- 


hamshire, England  where  she  had  gone 
to  be  with  her  sister  when  air  raids 
threatened  London.  She  was  the  last 
Campbell  link  with  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood, 
England,  of  which  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Campbell  wa^'  co-founder  in  1872.  Louie 
Bealby  Campbell  went  to  the  college  as 
a  teacher  in  1887,  and  after  a  short 
period  away  from  the  school,  returned 
and  in  1892  became  the  wife  of  the 
principal's  oldest  son.  In  1912  she  and 
her  husband  were  appointed  the  succes- 
sors to  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Campbell  was  promoted  in  1929  to  the 
office  of  principal  which  she  held  until 
1934.  She  continued,  however,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Governors,  to  serve 
in   the   work   she   loved  until  her  death. 

WILLIAM  C.  CARPENTER,  organizer 
and  president  of  the  Idaho  Progressive 
Society  for  the  Blind,  died  early  in 
February  1940.  Overcoming  the  handi- 
caps of  blindness  and  almost  complete 
paralysis  caused  by  arthritis,  he  devel- 
oped a  thriving  magazine  business.  He 
instigated  the  movement  to  raise  funds 
for  the  first  annual  "Convention  on 
Wheels,"  designed  to  provide  southern 
Idaho  blind  with  a  chance  to  attend  a 
state-wide  meeting.  Mr.  Carpenter  earn- 
ed nation-wide  fame  because  of  his  vic- 
tory   over    two    handicaps. 

GEORGE  E.  CHASE,  founder  of  the 
Cheerie  Chase  Chest  in  Los  Angeles, 
has  passed  away. 

DR.  W.  A.  CHRISTENSEN,  founder  and 
manager  of  the  National  Eye  Dog  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  died  in  July  1940. 

CHARLES  R.  DIEFFENBACH,  first 
blind  man  to  serve  on  the  board  of  the 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
died  Nov.  13,  1939.  Mr.  Dieffenbach  lost 
his  sight  at  the  age  of  eight  and  at- 
tended the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  and  afterward 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind.  In  1911  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson 
to  the  board  of  the  New  Jersey  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind.  He  was  active  in  the 
drafting  of  the  state  law  to  provide 
relief  for  the  needy  blind  and  worked 
actively  for  its  passage,  which  took  place 
in  1921.  In  1922  he  resigned  from  the 
board  but  retained  his  interest  in  the 
many  problems  of  the  blind  until  the 
time    of  his    death. 

MARY  WHITE  EASTMAN,  for  more 
than     thirty     years     pupil-teacher     and 
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teacher  of  blind  "problem"  children, 
recently  passed  away.  A  graduate  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind  in  1892, 
she  taught  the  ungraded  class  in  the 
school  until  forced  by  ill  health  to  retire 
in  1927.  She  worked  as  home  teacher 
at  her  own  expense.  Miss  Eastman  at- 
tended our  conventions  for  a  long  period 
of  years  and  was  a  conspicuous  figure. 
Financial  independence  enabled  her  to 
do  many  acts  of  kindness  in  assisting 
the   needy. 

DR.  JOHN  H.  FINLEY  of  New  York 
City  passed  away  March  7,  1940.  Al- 
though sighted  himself.  Dr.  Finley  took 
the  blind,  and  all  progressive  work  for 
the  blind,  to  his  heart.  In  1909  he  be- 
came president  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  and  served  in  that 
capacity  for  twenty-six  years.  In  1913 
he  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  Dr.  Finley  always  gave  his  cor- 
dial co-operation  to  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind.  As  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  he  made  known  the 
work  being  done  for  tlie  blind  both  in 
New  York  and  on  a  nation-wide  scale. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  honoring  Helen 
Keller  during  the  year  which  marked 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  meeting 
with   her   teacher,    Anne   Sullivan   Macy. 

ANNA  G.  FISH,  for  many  years  an 
employee  at  Perkins  Institution,  died 
in  May  1941. 

KATE  M.  FOLEY,  who  all  her  life 
brought  light  to  the  blind,  died  Oct.  6, 
1940.  She  graduated  from  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind  in  1880  and  having 
taught  adults  during  her  last  days  at 
the  school,  she  entered  into  the  work  of 
teaching  the  blind  in  their  homes,  and 
kept  on  doing  this  volunteer  work  for 
many  years.  When  the  California  State 
Library  was  established  in  1904,  she 
helped  greatly,  and  ten  years  later  be- 
came a  member  of  the  State  Library 
staff  as  home  teacher  for  the  blind  for 
the  Los  Angeles  area.  Three  years  later 
she  was  transferred  to  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  where  she  continued  to  work 
until  severe  illness  forced  her  to  retire. 
Miss  Foley  desired  to  see  a  better  atti- 
tude toward  the  blind  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  and  through  her  efforts  many 
blind  people  came  to  worlv  beside  sighted 
persons.  Prevention  of  blindness  was  of 
great  concern  to  her,  and  she  was  in- 
strumental in  the  passage  of  a  law  con- 
cerning the  use  of  silver  nitrate  in  the 
eyes  of  infants  in  California  in  1915.  In 
line  with  her   prevention  work   was   her 


work  in  behalf  of  sight-saving  classes 
in  the  public  schools.  She  was  interested 
deeply  in  all  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
blind,  and  her  efforts  helped  to  bring 
about  the  separation  of  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind  and  the  California 
School  for  the  Deaf.  It  was  through 
Miss  Foley  that  the  Red  Cross  began 
volunteer  transcribing  of  books  into 
Braille.  In  1937  she  was  asked  to  in- 
struct some  home  teachers  in  the  state 
of  Washington,  and  she  was  able  to 
assist  another  state  by  instructing  and 
inspiring  some  young  people  who  were 
eager  to  follow  her  advice.  Mabel  R. 
Gillis  in  the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind" 
says  of  Miss  Foley:  "She  has  impressed 
her  character  upon  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia for  all  time."  And  more  than 
that,  even  we  who  knew  her  only  through 
our  association  with  her  at  conventions 
shall  never  forget  her  keen  interest  in 
all  of  our  problems. 

WILLIAM  FOLEY,  blind  manager  of 
the  workshop  for  the  blind  in  Pittsfield, 
died  in  October,  1939,  after  he  had  just 
retired    at   the    age    of    seventy. 

SAMUEL  Mcknight  green,  for  al- 
most fifty  years  a  leader  at  the  Mis- 
souri School  for  the  Blind,  died  January 
13,  1941.  In  1891  Mr.  Green  was  elected 
principal  of  the  school,  and  eight  years 
later  superintendent,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  death.  In  1903  he  secured 
an  appropriation  from  the  state  legisla- 
ture for  a  school  building.  The  following 
year  he  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  schools  for  the  blind  and 
shortly  after  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  At  the  Man- 
chester England  meeting  of  the  Indus- 
trial Conference  for  the  Blind  in  1908, 
Mr.  Green  presented  a  paper.  In  1911 
he  was  made  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 
In  1934  and  1936  he  was  chairman  of 
the  A.A.I.B.,  Committee  on  vocational 
guidance.  In  1933  the  school  presented 
him  with  a  bronze  plaque  which  read 
as  follows:  "Our  Friend  Samuel  Mc- 
Knight  Green,  Educator.  His  Life  a 
Beautiful  Service." 

ROBERTA  A.  GRIFFITH,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  died  at  her  home 
February  14,  1941.  From  young  woman- 
hood she  had  been  active  in  work  for 
the  blind,  dedicating  her  life  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  lives  of  those  handi- 
capped as  she  was.  She  founded  the 
Grand  Rapids  Association  for  the  Blind 
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and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  She 
also  lead  in  the  organization  of  sight- 
saving  classes  in  the  public  schools  of 
Grand  Rapids  and  trained  five  of  the 
original  teachers  of  these  classes.  In 
her  own  home  she  maintained  a  summer 
vacation  school  for  children  in  the  sight 
conservation  group.  A  few  years  ago 
she  gave  two  thousand  dollars  as  a 
nucleus  of  a  fund  for  establishing  a 
nursery  school  on  the  campus  of  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  where 
mothers  of  blind  babies  will  be  taught 
how  to  train  and  educate  children  thus 
handicapped.  Miss  Griffith  sponsored 
legislation  making  compulsory  prophy- 
laxis of  the  eyes  of  newborn  infants  and 
was  vigilant  in  promoting  its  enforce- 
ment. Miss  Griffith's  life  was  devoted 
to  a  program  of  prevention,  education, 
recreation  and  rehabilitation  for  the 
blind  and  persons  with  impaired  vision. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  A.  HADLEY,  co-founder 
with  her  husband  of  the  Hadley  Cor- 
respondence School  for  the  Blind,  passed 
away  since  our  last  meeting.  Mrs.  Had- 
ley was  born  in  Wisconsin  and  journeyed 
to  Minnesota  with  her  parents  by  prairie 
schooner.  She  married  Mr.  Hadley  in 
1894.  After  the  loss  of  his  sight  in  1915, 
she  encouraged  him  to  experiment  with 
home  study  work  which  lead  to  the 
founding  of  the  school  in  1921.  At  the 
time  of  her  death  she  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  School. 

MRS.  E.  J.  HARTZLER,  home  teacher 
for  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind 
since  its  founding  in  1926,  died  in  June 
1940.  She  had  been  a  teacher  at  the 
Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  and  at  the 
time  of  her  death  was  president  of  the 
board  of  the  Iowa  Home  for  Sightless 
Women. 

FLOSSIE  E.  HERZFELDT,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Mobile,  Alabama,  passed  away  during 
the  last  year.  She  had  rendered  a  fine 
service   to   the    adult   blind   of   Mobile. 

CHARLES  W.  HOLMES,  pioneer  among 
workers  for  the  blind,  passed  away  on 
April  17,  1940.  Blind  since  the  age  of 
ten,  he  graduated  from  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind.  In  1906  Mr.  Holmes  became  su- 
perintendent of  employment  for  men  for 
the  newly  organized  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind.  From  1905  to  1915 
she  was  chairman  of  the  first  Uniform 
Type  Commission  and  helped  greatly  in 
the   adoption   as   a  uniform  type   in  this 


country  of  Revised  Braille  grade  one 
and  a  half.  From  1915  to  1919  he  was 
president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  for  years 
was  one  of  the  Association's  outstanding 
members.  He  took  an  active  interest  in 
drafting  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  was  instrumental  in  actually  estab- 
lishing the  Foundation.  In  1918  he  be- 
came director  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  which  he  organized 
and  directed  for  five  years.  Mr.  Holmes 
was  president  of  the  Perkins  Alumni 
Association  for  fourteen  years.  In  1939 
he  was  given  the  Shotwell  Memorial 
Award  for  meritorious  service  by  our 
organization.  At  that  time  Colonel  Baker 
said  of  Mr.  Holmes:  "He  was  always 
foremost  among  the  foremost  in  the 
development  of,  and  efforts  to  improve, 
services  to  blind  people,  and  in  the  pre- 
vention  of  blindness." 

PHILIP  EDWARD  LAYTON,  founder  of 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
and  of  the  Montreal  Association  for  the 
Blind,  died  Sept.  26,  1939  in  Montreal. 
Born  in  England,  he  lost  his  sight  in  an 
accident  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He 
studied  music  and  piano  tuning  and 
graduated  from  the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege in  1883.  Unable  to  obtain  work  as 
an  organist,  he  went  to  Canada  and 
eventually  founded  a  small  piano  busi- 
ness which  grew  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  Dominion.  In  1908  Mr.  Layton 
started  the  Montreal  Association  for  the 
Blind,  opening  a  library  and  a  workshop. 
The  Canadian  Federation  of  the  Blind 
was  founded  by  the  Montreal  Associa- 
tion, one  of  its  main  objects  being  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  legislation  pro- 
viding pensions  for  the  blind. 

H.  N.  LEBERMANN,  band  director  at 
the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  from 
1901-1939  passed  away  in  March,  1941. 
Mr.  Lebermann  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing graduates  of  the  Texas  School 
for  the  Blind.  In  addition  to  his  position 
as  band  director,  he  was  organist  at 
the  Central  Christian  church  for  some 
thirty  years  and  also  had  a  class  of 
sighted  pupils  after  school  hours.  In 
Texas,  Mr.  Lebermann  wiU  be  long  re- 
membered for  his  superior  musician- 
ship and  for  his  genial  disposition.  It 
has  been  difficult  to  replace  this  in- 
structor with  a  person  possessing  such 
keen  insight  into  the  lives  of  school 
children. 

DR.  F.  PARK  LEWIS,  famous  ophthal- 
mologist,  died  Sept.   10,   1940.   From  the 
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time  he  completed  a  course  in  the  New 
York  Ophthalmic  Hospital  in  1877  until 
his  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  Dr. 
Lewis  worked  for  the  prevention  and 
the  cure  of  blindness.  In  1893  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Lewis  to  the  Board  o 
Visitors  of  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind  proved  to  be  the  first  step 
in  his  life-long  crusade  against  unneces- 
sary blindness.  For  forty-seven  years  he 
served  on  the  board,  acting  as  president 
for  all  but  seven  of  those  years.  In  1903 
and  1906  he  acted  on  commissions  to 
investigate  blindness  and  its  prevention. 
The  reports  of  the  commissions  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  New  York  State 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness from  which  emerged  the  present 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  Dr.  Lewis  was  a  leader  in 
advocating  the  need  of  legislation  re- 
quiring the  use  of  silver  nitrate  solution 
in  babies'  eyes  at  birth.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  Buffalo  Sight  Conserva- 
tion Society  for  several  terms  and  was 
instrumental  in  founding  the  clinic  for 
children  with  crossed  eyes  in  that  city. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  and  held  the 
same  office  in  the  International  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
which  he  helped  to  found.  He  found 
time  for  many  lectures  and  considerable 
writing,  representing  America  for  many 
foreign  journals  on  medicine  and  eye 
diseases.  Dr.  Lewis  did  not  confine  his 
interest  to  any  one  limited  phase  of  his 
work.  He  was  a  driving  force  in  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  his  contemporar- 
ies all  new  medical  or  surgical  advance- 
ment  in  the  field   of  ophthalmology. 

SIR  CHARLES  W.  LINDSAY,  Canada's 
most  distinguished  blind  citizen  and  an 
honorary  life  member  of  our  association, 
died  Nov.  7,  1939.  He  became  an  expert 
piano  tuner  at  Perkins  Institute  after 
losing  his  sight  through  illness  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.  He  founded  a  musical 
instrument  business  which  made  a  for- 
tune for  its  founder  and  made  him 
recognized  as  one  of  Canada's  most 
prominent  business  men.  All  through  his 
career,  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  blind  people.  Many  blind  tuners 
were  employed  in  his  business,  and  he 
contributed  generously  to  organizations 
designed  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
blind.  He  was  honorary  president  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
a  trustee  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  and  a  member  of  the 
Corporation  of  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  In  1935  the  late  King  George 


the  Fifth  conferred  knighthood  upon  him 
for  his  great  public  benefactions  and  his 
contribution  to  the  fight  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  blind.  A  sum  in  excess  of 
a  quarter  of  a  milhon  dollars  was  left 
in  trust  to  the  Quebec  branch  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
blind  at  his  death,  and  the  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Montreal  office  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
were  also  remembered  in  Sir  Charles 
Lindsay's  will.  The  following  tribute  was 
made  to  Sir  Charles  Lindsay:  "A  noble 
life  has  been  nobly  ended,  and  Sir 
Charles  Lindsay,  always  a  friend  of  the 
desolate,  the  sick  and  the  oppressed, 
has  left  funds  for  future  benefits  to  those 
in  need  which  will  be  more  enduring 
than  any  monument  that  may  be  raised 
in   his    honor."     (Noranda    Press) 

W.  J.  LOGAN  died  Feb.  21,  1941  in 
Kansas  City,  Kansas.  Although  not  him- 
self employed  as  a  worker  for  the  blind, 
as  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Blanche  Logan, 
home  teacher,  he  was  interested  and 
active  in  the  Kansas  Association  for 
the  Blind  for  many  years.  Until  his 
death  he  served  as  a  guide  for  Mrs. 
Logan  in  going  about  the  state  and  per- 
forming home  teaching  duties.  He  gave 
generously  of  his  time  and  service  both 
in  the  local  and  state  organizations  for 
the  blind. 

FRANK  M.  LONGANECKER  died  April 
6,  1941  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  He  made 
an  outstanding  record  as  an  adminis- 
trator in  his  fifteen  years'  service  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Racine,  Wisconsin.  In  1933  he  was  se- 
lected as  Superintendent  of  the  Wis- 
consin School  for  the  Blind  and  in  his 
eight  years'  residence  at  Janesville,  Mr. 
Longanecker  made  the  school  a  pul- 
sating integrant  of  the  community,  re- 
flecting his  own  warmth  of  personality. 
It  has  been  said,  "Next  to  the  Great 
Teacher  no  man  had  a  better  right  to 
say  'Suffer  the  little  children  to  come 
unto  me  ..."  than  Frank  M.  Longa- 
necker." 

M.  ANGELO  McGALLOWAY,  after 
more  than  fifty  years  of  overcoming  the 
handicap  of  blindness,  recently  died  in 
Wisconsin.  He  was  largely  responsible 
for  building  up  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Janesville.  It  was  Mr.  McGalloway  who 
proposed  to  the  Association  the  plan  for 
a  revolving  fund  which  has  helped  more 
than  a  hundred  blind  people  to  become 
more  or  less  self-supporting.  He  was  also 
instrumental      in      securing      legislation 
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which  established  a  summer  vocational 
school  for  adults  in  connection  with  the 
state  school  for  the  blind.  He  was  princi- 
pal of  the  summer  sessions  for  fifteen 
years. 

JOHN  FRANCIS  MYERS,  director  of 
education  at  the  Oregon  Blind  Trades 
School,  died  May  31,  1941.  A  graduate 
of  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  he  founded  workshops  for  the 
blind  in  Denver  and  in  Portland,  Oregon. 
He  worked  as  instructor  of  the  blind  in 
the  Portland  Public  schools  for  seven 
years.  Mr.  Myers  also  prepared  legisla- 
tion for  the  founding  of  the  Oregon 
Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and    was    its   first    superintendent. 

MRS.  ALBERT  NOELCKE  died  May  14, 
1941  at  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio.  She  had  done 
volunteer  work  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  with  the  Trader  sisters  of 
Clovernook,  assisting  them  in  teaching 
Braille  and  giving  instruction  in  fancy 
work  to  the  blind.  Mrs.  Noelcke  visited 
the  blind  in  their  homes  and  performed 
countless    services    for    them. 

MARY  REED,  for  many  years  teacher 
at  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  died 
August  5,  1940.  Her  teaching  career  at 
the  school  began  in  1898.  She  pioneered 
in  the  establishment  and  development  of 
the  graded  school  system  and  unceasing- 
ly advocated  better  textbooks  in  Braille, 
the  newest  and  best  equipment  obtain- 
able for  the  classroom,  and  the  use  of 
the  Talking  Bool<;  and  radio  in  connec- 
tion with  her  work.  Miss  Reed  was  also 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  pass- 
ing of  the  State  Institution  Teachers' 
Pension  Law. 

MARTIN  A.  ROBERTS,  chief  assistant 
librarian  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
died  June  15,  1940.  Mr.  Roberts  had  a 
sincere  interest  in  providing  literature 
of  a  high  quality  for  blind  people,  and 
gave  personal  attention  to  every  list  of 
books    ordered   for   Brailling. 

S.  MERVYN  SINCLAIR,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council 
for  the  Blind,  passed  away  Dec.  3,  1939. 
Mr.  Sinclair  was  born  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa  and  educated  in  Pennsylvania. 
Three  years  after  he  lost  his  sight  in  a 
hunting  accident,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  newly  created  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  board  for  four  years, 
and  during  that  period  made  numerous 
studies  of  prevention  of  blindness  and 
work  for  the  blind  in  England,  Scotland, 


Ireland  and  France.  Recognized  as  an 
authority  in  this  field,  he  was  appointed 
executive  director  of  the  Council  for  the 
Blind.  He  was  a  leader  in  securing  more 
adequate  social  legislation  for  the  blind. 
He  assisted  in  the  initiation  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Wagner-Lewis  Bill  and  the 
presentation  of  the  suggested  amend- 
ments to  the  United  States  Senate  and 
Finance  Committee.  This  resulted  in 
federal  participation  in  state  programs 
of  financial  aid  to  needy  blind  persons. 
He  acted  as  an  advisor  to  the  federal 
commissioner  of  education  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  federal-state  employ-  J 
ment  service.  Keenly  realizing  that  75%  I 
of  all  blindness  is  preventable,  he  was 
inspired  with  the  desire  to  integrate  the 
service  contributions  of  the  several  state 
departments  and  other  agencies  into  a 
general  program  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  the  conservation  of  vision. 
Mr.  Sinclair  was  the  first  owner  of  a 
Seeing  Eye  guide  dog  in  the  state  and 
inaugurated  the  vending-stand  program 
in  1933.  To  Mr.  Sinclair  a  blind  man 
was  "not  an  object  of  public  pity,  but  a 
human  being  to  be  loved,  trained  to  be 
self-supporting,  educated,  given  medical 
treatment,  and  taught  to  live  with  him- 
self and  others  cheerfully,  intelligently, 
courageously!"  . 

REV.  JOSEPH  M.  STADELMAN,  S.  J.  " 
died  April  26,  1941.  Born  in  Guebwiller, 
Alsace  on  June  4,  1858,  Father  Stadel- 
man  came  to  the  United  States  as  a 
boy.  He  was  ordained  in  the  Society 
of  Jesus  at  Woodstock,  Maryland  in 
1889.  He  began  his  work  of  publishing 
Catholic  literature  for  the  sightless  in 
1900.  As  Founder  and  Director  of  the 
Xavier  Free  Publication  for  the  Blind, 
he  devoted  over  forty  years  of  his  life 
in  the  work  for  the  sightless.  Crippled 
and  unable  to  walk  since  1935,  the  vener- 
able worker  zealously  tried  to  carry  on 
the  apostolate  from  his  room  until  ill- 
ness forced  him  to  bed  two  weeks  be- 
fore   he    passed    away. 

PROFESSOR  EMILE  TREBING,  head 
of  the  music  department  in  the  Arkansas 
School  for  the  Blind  for  fifty-two  years, 
passed  away  during  the  current  bien- 
nium.  A  blind  man,  Professor  Trebing 
was  considered  one  of  the  finest  musi- 
cians in  the  state,  and  has  been  missed 
by   the   sighted   as  well   as   the  blind. 

CAPTAIN  EDWIN  WAGNER,  president 
of  the  Association  of  Polish  War  Bhnd 
and  a  deputy  to  the  Polish  Diet,  was 
killed  with  all  his  family  during  the 
recent    bombardment    of    Warsaw.    Cap- 
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tain  Wagner  was  blinded  in  battle  when 
Poland  was  at  war  with  the  Red  Army 
of  Russia  in  1920,  and  taken  prisoner 
into  Russia,  where  he  was  held  for  a 
year.  Returning  to  his  native  land,  he 
organized  the  Polish  Society  for  the 
Blind,  and  was  later  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  hospital  for  war  veter- 
ans, which  took  care  of  blinded  and 
otherwise  disabled  soldiers.  He  was  an 
official  delegate  of  the  Polish  govern- 
ment at  the  world  conference  on  work 
for  the  blind  held  in  New  York  in  1931. 

JESSE    A.    ADAMS 

JOHN    WATSON    BARR,    JR. 

JAMES   A.   BODDEKER 

MRS.   GUY  MARSHALL  CAMPBELL 

WILLIAM   C.    CARPENTER 

GEORGE    E.    CHASE 

DR.    W.    A.    CHRISTENSEN 

CHARLES    R.    DIEFFENBACH 

MARY    WHITE    EASTMAN 

DR.    JOHN    H.    FINLEY 

ANNA   G.   FISH 

KATE    M.    FOLEY 

WILLIAM    FOLEY 

SAMUEL  Mcknight  green 

ROBERTA    A.    GRIFFITH 
MRS.   WILLIAM   A.    HADLEY 
MRS.   E.  J.  HARTZLER 
FLOSSIE    E.    HERZFELDT 


CHARLES   W.   HOLMES 

H.    M.    LEBERMANN 

DR.    F.    PARK    LEWIS 

SIR  CHARLES  W.  LINDSAY 

PHILIP    EDWARD    LAYTON 

FRANK  M.   LONGANECKER 

M.   ANGELO  McGALLOWAY 

JOHN  FRANCIS   MYERS 

MRS.    ALBERT    NOELCKE 

MARY    REED 

MARTIN   A.    ROBERTS 

S.   MERVYN   SINCLAIR 

REV.    JOS.    M.    STADELMAN,    S.J. 

PROFESSOR    EMILE    TREBING 

CAPTAIN    EDWIN    WAGNER 

Mr.  Watts  moved,  Dr.  Owens  seconded 
and  the  convention  voted  the  adoption 
of  this  report.  The  Convention  stood  in 
silence  for  one  minute,  Colonel  Baker 
uttering    the    words: 

"May  they  rest  in  peace  and  may 
the  memory  of  their  deeds  and  person- 
alities rest  and  abide  in  our  hearts. 
Amen!" 

Respectfully  suhmitted, 
Mrs.  Ethel  Towne  Holmes, 

Chairman 
Mrs.  M.  Genevieve  Coville 
C.  L.  Broun 


REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 


=  ROBERT  B.  IRWIN,  Chairman 
A.  C.  ELLIS 
*MURRAY  B.  ALLEN 


Mr.  Robert  B.  Irw^in  presented  the 
report  of  the  Committee,  adding  that 
all  resolutions  submitted  to  it  had 
been  carefully  studied  to  insure  that 
none  v^^as  in  conflict  w^ith  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  or  with  well- 
established  customs  of  the  Associ- 
ation. The  resolutions  with  motion  of 
adoption    were    as    follows: 


WHEREAS,  Francis  B.  lerardi 
has  for  many  years  been  a  most 
active  member  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind; 
and 

WHEREAS,  for  the  past  ten  years 
he   has    served   the   Association   loy- 

*  Blind 


ally    in   the    capacity    of   Treasurer; 
and 

WHEREAS,  Mr.  lerardi  has  found 
it  necessary  because  of  ill  health 
to  resign  from  the  office  of  Treas- 
urer, 

Be  it  Resolved  that  the  A.A.W.B. 
in  convention  assembled  extend  to 
Mr.  lerardi  its  cordial  greetings  and 
express  the  hope  that  he  will  soon 
be  restored  to  his  accustomed  good 
health  and  resume  active  participa- 
tion in  the  work  of  the  Association. 

(Moved  by  Mr.  Irwin,  duly  seconded  and 
voted  unanimously.) 

2 

WHEREAS,  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard  Act,   by  authorizing  blind  per- 
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sons  to  operate  stands  in  Federal 
buildings,  has  not  only  created  for 
these  blind  people  excellent  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  Federal  build- 
ings, but  has  given  an  impetus  to 
the  establishment  of  vending  stands 
for  the  blind  elsewhere,  thus  pro- 
viding similar  opportunities  for  hun- 
dreds of  other  blind  people  in  non- 
Federal   locations,    and 

WHEREAS,  the  employment  of 
blind  persons  in  such  conspicuous 
locations  is  contributing  greatly  to 
the  education  of  the  general  public 
as  to  the  ability  of  blind  persons, 
and 

WHEREAS,  this  constructive 
legislation  was  made  possible  in  no 
small  measure  through  the  interest 
and  efforts  of  Congressman  Jen- 
nings Randolph, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  in  this  19th  Biennial 
Convention  hereby  express  to  Con- 
gressman Jennings  Randolph  their 
deep  appreciation  for  his  outstand- 
ing service  to  blind  people  and  his 
continued  interest  in  their  welfare; 
and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
That  the  secretary  transmit  to  Con- 
gressman Jennings  Randolph  a  copy 
of  this  resolution. 

(Moved  by  Mr.  Irwin,  duly  seconded  and 
voted  unanimously.) 


WHEREAS,  The  late  Senator  Mor- 
ris Sheppard  was  a  devoted  friend 
of  the  blind  working  diligently  and 
enthusiastically  in  their  behalf,  in 
particular  in  securing  the  passage 
of  PubUc  Act  No.  732,  Seventy-fourth 
Congress,  H.R.  4688,  known  as  the 
"Randolph-Sheppard  Act,"  "To  au- 
thorize the  operation  of  stands  in 
Federal  buildings  by  blind  persons, 
to  enlarge  the  economic  opportuni- 
ties of  the  blind,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," 


BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the 
Nineteenth  Biennial  Convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  meeting  in  Indian- 
apolis July  7-11,  1941,  hereby  ex- 
presses profound  sorrow  on  behalf 
of  its  members  and  persons  inter- 
ested in  work  for  the  blind  for  the 
untimely  passing  of  the  late  Senator 
Sheppard ;    and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be 
sent  to  Mrs.  Sheppard  who,  in  this 
hour  of  bereavement,  may  be  com- 
forted to  know  that  the  work  for 
the  blind  resulting  from  Public  Act 
No.  732  will  stand  as  a  permanent 
memorial  to  her  late  husband  and 
whose  memory  will  be  ever  cher- 
ished by  the  blind  residents  of  the 
United  States   and  by  their  friends. 

(Moved  by  Mr.  Irwin,  duly  seconded  and 
voted  unanimously.) 


WHEREAS,  we  have  just  learned 
that  Congresswoman  Caroline 
O'Day,  who  has  for  many  years 
been  actively  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  blind  people;  and  who  has 
been  in  large  measure  responsible 
for  the  enactment  of  several  laws 
of  great  benefit  to  the  blind  for 
which  they  are  deeply  grateful,  has 
recently  suffered  a  serious  and  pain- 
ful accident, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the 
members  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in 
Nineteenth  Convention  assembled  in 
Indianapolis  July  7-11,  1941,  extend 
to  her  their  sympathy  and  best  wish- 
es for  a  speedy  recovery. 

(Moved  by  Mr.  Irwin,  duly  seconded 
and  voted  unanimously.) 


WHEREAS,  the  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  in  convention  assem- 
bled at  Indianapolis,  Indiana  July 
7-11,    1941,   were   greatly   moved   by 
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Mr.   W.    McG.    Eagar's   paper    "The 
British  Blind  in  War  Time," 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the 
Secretary-General  be  instructed  to 
send  a  letter  to  Mr.  Eagar  express- 
ing the  admiration  of  this  body  for 
the  courageous  spirit  exhibited  by 
the  blind  and  workers  for  the  blind 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  present 
most   trying   circumstances. 

(Moved  by  Mr.  Irwin,  duly  seconded 
and  voted  unanimously.) 

5(a) 

(Resolution  from  floor) 
BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the 
Secretary-General  be  instructed  to 
write  a  special  letter  of  acknowl- 
edgment and  thanks  to  Mr.  W. 
McG.  Eagar  for  his  paper  on  "The 
British  Blind  in  War  Time." 

(Moved  by  Mr.  Philip  Harrison,  sec- 
onded by  Miss  Adaline  Ruenzi,  and  voted 
unanimously.) 


WHEREAS,  it  is  apparent  that  in- 
creasing importance  is  being  at- 
tached to  professional  standards  in 
all  the  phases  of  social  work,  in- 
cluding social  adjustment  of  the 
blind ;    and 

WHEREAS,  It  is  therefore  in- 
creasingly important  for  workers 
with  the  blind  to  have  some  pro- 
cedure by  which  their  professional 
competence  may  receive  recogni- 
tion;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the 
professional  organization  of  workers 
for  the  blind,  has  endorsed  the  adop- 
tion of  certain  standards  for  home 
teachers; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
That  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  authorize 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Profes- 
sional Standards  to  set  up  a  Board 
of  Certification  of  three  members 
to    be    recommended    by    the    Com- 


mittee and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  certif- 
icating Home  Teachers  in  accord- 
ance with  the  standards  adopted  by 
the  Association. 

(Moved  by  Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts,  and  after  dis- 
cussion  voted   unanimously.) 


WHEREAS,  the  Committee  on 
Professional  Standards  has  found  in 
its  studies  that  certain  needs  for 
specialized  training  courses  exist, 
in  order  that  home  teachers  may 
be  equipped  to  render  the  best  possi- 
ble service  to  their  blind  pupils;  and 

WHEREAS,  such  training  facili- 
ties are  available  on  the  Eastern 
seaboard  and  in  the  Northwest,  but 
home  teachers  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country  cannot  take  advantage 
of  such  facilities  except  at  great 
expense;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  appears  that  there 
is  particular  need  for  short  courses 
to  be  made  available  to  home  teach- 
ers now  employed  and  in  regions 
where  new  programs  of  services  to 
the  blind  are  now  being  inaugur- 
ated; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
That  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  request  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  set- 
ting up  short  training  courses  for 
home  teachers  in  connection  with 
recognized  institutions  of  higher 
learning;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
That  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  be  asked  to  take  responsi- 
bility for  organizing  and  sponsoring 
such  courses. 

(Moved  by  Miss  Mary  Sundholm,  duly 
seconded  and  voted  unanimously.) 

8 

WHEREAS,  Work  for  the  blind 
in  the  past  few  years  has  taken  on 
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a  professional  aspect  which  de- 
mands skill,  training,  and  approved 
techniques  on  the  part  of  those  en- 
gaged  in   this   service;    and 

WHEREAS,  Many  of  those  now 
employed  in  this  work  or  preparing 
for  future  employment  are  without 
sight  and  are  seriously  hampered 
in  their  training  and  in  service  prep- 
aration through  lack  of  professional 
literature  in  braille;  and 

WHEREAS,  There  is  a  serious 
dearth  of  material  in  the  braille  sys- 
tem in  the ,  fields  of  social  work, 
education,  psychology,  and  voca- 
tional guidance  to  keep  the  blind 
professional  worker  abreast  of  the 
leading    thought    in    these    subjects, 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED by  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  \a 
convention  assembled  at  Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana,  this  11th  day  of  July 
1941,  that  the  Library  of  Congress 
be  urged  to  make  speedy  selection 
of  a  number  of  approved  textbooks 
in  the  suggested  areas  and  have 
them  forthwith  put  into  braille.  As 
new  material  appears  in  the  future, 
it  is  further  urged  that  a  reason- 
able amount  of  the  most  authori- 
tative be  brailled  in  order  that  blind 
professional  workers  may  be  kept 
currently  provided  with  the  best  lit- 
erature in  this  growing  field. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  duly  seconded 
and  voted  unanimously.) 


WHEREAS,  The  deaf-blind  of 
America  have  been  too  long  denied 
their  human  right  to  rehabilitation, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  in  convention  assem- 
bled request  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  to  undertake  a 
study  of  the  problems  of  the  deaf- 
blind  and  of  methods  of  helping 
them ;    and 


BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
That  said  Foundation  be  requested 
to  set  up  a  service  for  deaf-blind 
persons  which  will  so  far  as  practi- 
cable arrange  ways  for  meeting 
their    most    serious    difficulties. 

(Moved  by  Dr.  Claire  E.  Owens,  duly 
seconded  and  voted  unanimously.) 

10 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  be  asked  to  cooperate 
in  building  up  a  braille  library  of 
plays  arranged  in  parts  to  promote 
the  instruction  of  dramatics  in 
schools   for   the   blind;    and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
That  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  be  asked  to  provide  for 
the  storage  and  circulation  of  such 
plays  as  may  be  most  useful  for  the 
above-mentioned    purpose ;    and 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  FURTHER, 
That  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  be  asked,  if  funds  permit, 
to  record  on  Talking  Book  records 
with  professional  talent  some  plays 
to  be  used  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind  as  models  of  dramatic  pro- 
duction for  the  guidance  and  inspir- 
ation of  pupils   studying  dramatics. 

(Moved  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts,  duly  sec- 
onded and  voted  unanimously.) 

11 

WHEREAS,  the  joint  legislative 
committees  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  together  with  a  representa- 
tive group  of  state  and  private  agen- 
cies for  the  blind,  following  an  un- 
animous agreement,  have  appeared 
before  the  sub-committee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  express- 
ing an  earnest  desire  for  the 
inclusion  of  certain  essential  amend- 
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ments  in  Public  Act  No.  732,  Seven- 
ty-fourth Congress,  known  as  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  "to  author- 
ize the  operation  of  stands  in  Fed- 
eral buildings  by  blind  persons,  to 
enlarge  the  economic  opportunities 
of  the  blind,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," designed  to  insure  the  en- 
couragement in  a  practical  form  of 
the  more  intensive  development  of 
employment  services  for  the  blind 
in  state  areas;    and 

WHEREAS,  this  representative 
group  of  agencies  for  the  blind  was 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  interest, 
understanding,  and  ready  support 
given  by  said  sub-Committee  on  La- 
bor to  these  practical  amendments, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
That  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  Nine- 
teenth Biennial  Convention  assem- 
bled at  Indianapolis  this  11th  day  of 
July  1941,  assured  of  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  other  agen- 
cies interested,  earnestly  prays  that 
no  difficulty  may  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  earliest  possible 
passage  and  application  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act  as  provided  for  in  H.R. 
4755;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
That  this  Association  and  all  associ- 
ated agencies  pledge  themselves  to 
full  and  active  cooperation  in  se- 
curing the  early  enactment  of  this 
important  legislation. 

(Moved  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts,  duly  sec- 
onded and  voted  unanimously.) 

12 

WHEREAS,  there  have  recently 
sprung  up  in  this  country  several 
national  agencies  purporting  to  ren- 
der  services   to   the   blind;    and 

WHEREAS,  these  agencies  are 
appealing  to  the  public  for  financial 
or   moral   support;    and 


WHEREAS,  some  of  these  organi- 
zations are  unnecessary  and  in  some 
cases  possibly  actually  fraudulent; 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  representations  of 
such  agencies  tend  to  confuse  the 
public  mind  regarding  national  or- 
ganizations for  the  blind  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  jeopardize  the  proper 
development  of  those  which  have 
long  been  established  and  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they  are  meeting  the 
needs    of   the   blind   of   the    country. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the 
President  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  be 
directed  to  appoint  a  committee  for 
the  study  of  ways  and  means  of 
guiding  such  new  organizations  with 
a  view  to  eliminating  those  which 
are  unnecessary  either  by  inducing 
them  to  discontinue  their  activities 
or  by  transferring  their  functions  to 
existing  national   agencies;    and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
that  this  committee  take  every  step 
possible  to  expose  fraud  and  mis- 
representation by  such  organiza- 
tions, and  to  discourage  unwise  or 
unethical  financial  practices. 

(Moved  by  Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson, 
duly   seconded   and  voted   unanimously.) 

13 

WHEREAS,  Section  1  of  the  Vo- 
cational Division  representing  heads 
of  agencies  doing  state-wide  and 
nation-wide  work  for  the  blind  ap- 
pointed at  its  regular  meeting  on 
July  8  a  committee  of  three  to  in- 
vestigate the  growing  tendency 
among  many  agencies  to  integrate 
work  for  the  blind  into  general  wel- 
fare programs;   and 

WHEREAS,  this  tendency  is 
fraught  with  serious  implications 
for  either  the  good  or  ill  of  future 
service  to  the  blind;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  members  of  Sec- 
tion   1    believe    that    the    movement 
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is  of  such  significance  and  import 
as  to  justify  a  wider  survey  than 
can  be  had  through  the  Section 
itself. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED by  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in 
convention  assembled  this  11th  day 
of  July,  1941,  direct  the  President, 
after  conference  with  the  chairman 
of  Section  1  of  the  Vocational  Divi- 
sion, and  the  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  from  this  Section,  ap- 
point a  committee  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough-going study  of  this  subject. 

(Moved  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Lewis,  duly 
seconded  and  voted  unanimously.) 

14 

WHEREAS,  Through  the  courtesy 
of  many  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions, the  generosity  of  our  host,  Mr. 
Robert  Lambert  and  his  aides,  and 
the  welcome  expressed  by  the  citi- 
zens and  public  officials,  the  so- 
journ in  Indianapolis  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Nineteenth  Biennial 
Convention  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  has 
been  made  entertaining,  interesting, 
and   profitable ; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED by  the  Association  in  con- 
vention this  11th  day  of  July,  1941, 
that  our  sincere  appreciation  be  ex- 
tended to  all  those  who  contributed 
to  make  our  visit  enjoyable  and  our 
gathering  a  success.  We  recall  with 
delight  the  many  talented  musicians 


and  speakers  who  lent  their  art  and 
talent  to  our  meetings,  and  the  Boy 
Scouts  for  their  efficient  and  cour- 
teous service.  We  regard  with  par-  j 
ticular  feelings  of  good  will  the  man-  ^ 
agement  of  the  Claypool  Hotel,  es- 
pecially Capt.  R.  M.  Eichelsdoerfer 
and  Mr.  Palise  for  alert  attention 
to  our  many  needs  and  effective  ar- 
rangement for  our  physical  and  so- 
cial comfort.  For  their  aid  in  our 
early  planning  and  subsequent  con- 
duct of  the  convention,  we  are  grate- 
ful to  the  Indianapolis  Convention 
and  Tourist  Bureau  with  its  staff 
members,  Mrs.  Grace  Schulmeyer, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Green,  Mrs.  Mary 
Mercier,-  and  Mrs.  Edna  Fryback. 
We  are  grateful  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for 
Braille  programs  provided.  Mindful 
of  our  obligations  to  all  these  and 
scores  of  others  unnamed,  for  a 
most  enjoyable  and  beneficial  week, 
we  leave  this  city  with  regret  but 
carry  with  us  many  happy  memo- 
ries and  a  new  understanding  of 
Hoosier  neighborliness  and  hospital- 
ity. 

(Moved  by  Mr.  Irwin,  duly  seconded 
and  voted  unanimously.) 

i 

Mr.  Irwin  then  moved  and  Mr. 
L.  L.  Watts  seconded  a  motion  to 
adopt  the  report  as  a  whole;  and 
adding  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Reso- 
lutions Committee,  the  convention 
voted   the    motion   unanimously. 


REPORT  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  5  of  your  By-Laws,  your 
Nominating  Committee,  consisting 
of  your  Board  of  Directors,  met  for 
the  purpose  of  making  nominations 
for  officers  of  this  Association  for 
the  ensuing  Biennium,  and  is 
pleased  to  submit  its  report: 


For  President — Peter  J.  Salmon, 
Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

1st  Vice-President — J.  Robert  Atkin- 
son, Los  Angeles,  California. 

2nd  Vice-President  —  J.  C.  Lysen, 
Faribault,  Minnesota 

Treasurer  —  W.  E.  Allen,  Austin, 
Texas. 
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Secretary-General    —    Alfred    Allen, 
Winnetka,  111. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
For  the  Nominating  Committee 
Alfred  Allen,  Secretary 

Colonel  Baker  announced  that 
other  nominations  might  be  made 
from  the  floor.  No  other  nomina- 
tions having  been  made,  Mr.  Watts 
moved    that    the    Secretary-General 


cast  a  deciding  ballot  in  favor  of  the 
election  of  those  nominated  by  the 
Committee.  Mr.  Lewis  seconded  the 
motion  which  was  voted  unanimous- 
ly. 

The  Secretary-General  having 
cast  a  ballot  in  favor  of  the  election 
of  those  nominated  by  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee,  Colonel  Baker  de- 
clared them  unanimously  elected  to 
office  for  the  ensuing  biennium. 


Sundry  Motions  Adopted 

Telegrams 

Invitations  for  1943 

Installation  of  Officers 

Adjournment 
Registration  Statistics 
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Sundry  Motions  Adopted 

WHEREAS,  the  Missouri  State 
Commission  for  the  BHnd  has  during 
the  past  two  years  practically 
ceased  to  function  because  of  lack 
of  a  state  appropriation;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  discontinuance  of 
the  services  of  said  Commission  has 
brought  great  suffering  to  the  blind 
people  of  Missouri;   and 

WHEREAS,  Governor  Forrest 
Donnell  has  recommended  that  a 
sufficient  appropriation  be  restored 
to  the  Missouri  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  to  enable  it  to  resume  at 
least  part  of  its  social  services  to  the 
blind;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Missouri  legislature 
has  acted  favorably  on  the  Gover- 
nor's recommendation, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  in  convention  assembled 
sincerely  thank  Governor  Donnell 
and  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  their  interest  in  the  blind  of  Mis- 
souri; and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
That  this  Association  hereby  express 
its  sincere  hope  that  the  Missouri 
Senate  will  concur  in  the  House  ac- 
tion thus  bringing  greatly  needed 
services  to  the  blind  of  that  State; 
and 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  FURTHER, 
That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be 
sent  to  Governor  Donnell,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Missouri;  also  to  the  chairmen  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  Missouri  House  and  Senate. 

(Mr.   Irwin  moved,  Dr.   Owens  seconded 
and  motion  voted  unanimously.) 

WHEREAS,  July  ninth  marks  a 
date    of    vital    personal    significance 


to  Walter  G.  Holmes,  who  is  dearly 
beloved  by  every  blind  person  and 
every  worker  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada;   and 

WHEREAS,  the  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  attending  this  con- 
vention are  greatly  disappointed  that 
Mr.  Holmes  has  not  found  it  possible 
to  be  present  at  this  meeting  so  that 
all  might  individually  extend  to  him 
our  personal  felicitations  and  con- 
gratulations. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  we,  the 
members  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  do 
hereby  transmit  our  affectionate 
greetings  and  best  wishes  for  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day. 
(Mr.  Irwin  moved,  Dr.  Owens  seconded, 
and  motion  voted  unanimously.) 

WHEREAS  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
E.  Allen  celebrate  their  50th  Wed- 
ding Anniversary  on  July  9, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  That  we,  the 
members  of  the  A.A.W.B.  extend  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  our  felicitations 
and    best   wishes    on    this    occasion. 

(Moved  by  Mr.  Irwin,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Lowenfeld,  and  voted  unanimously) 

WHEREAS  We  miss  the  presence 
of  Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer  at  this 
convention, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  That  the  Secre- 
tary-General send  the  following  tele- 
gram  to   Mr.   Latimer: 

"The  A.A.W.B.  sends  its  heartiest 
best  wishes  and  directs  me  to  tell 
you  that  we  have  all  missed  you  yet 
know  you  are  with  us  in  spirit." 
(Moved  by  Mr.  Irwin,  seconded  by  Mr. 
W.  T.   Shannon  and  voted  unanimously.) 

Telegrams  Received 

"Thanks,  greetings  and  best  wishes 
in  behalf  of  our  great  cause. 

Edward  E.  Allen" 

"I  wish  I  had  words  to  express  my 
deep    appreciation   to   the    members 
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of  the  A.A.W.B.  for  their  touching 
testimonial.  I  value  it  more  than  I 
can  tell  you.  Greetings  and  best 
wishes  for  a  most  successful  meet- 
ing. Walter  G.  Holmes" 

Invitations  for  1943  Convention 

The  following  invitations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Convention  at  its  final 
(business)    session: — 

From  the  Kansas  delegation,  spon- 
sored by  the  Kansas  Association  for 
the  Blind,  (Mrs.  Loretta  V.  Goens, 
President),  and  many  other  Kansas 
Organizations  for  the  Blind,  to  meet 
in  Wichita,  Kansas. 

From  Mr.  J.  C.  Lysen  in  behalf 
of  organizations  for  the  Blind  in 
Minnesota,  to  meet  in  St.  P  a  u  1, 
Minn. 

From  Dr.  Doyle  Best,  in  behalf 
of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind  and  other  organizations  and 
officials,  to  meet  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

From  Mr.  William  E.  Bartram 
in  behalf  of  the  Ohio  Commission 
for  the  Blind  and  numerous  other 
organizations  and  officials,  to  meet 
in  Columbus,   Ohio. 

Mr.  Watts  moved  that  in  view  of 
unstable  conditions  at  home  and 
abroad,  these  invitations  be  refer- 
red to  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
later  decision.  Mr.  Lawrence  Lewis 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
voted  unanimously. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  the 
floor,  a  show  of  hands  indicated  the 
preference  of  members  for  a  Con- 
vention after  rather  than  prior  to 
July  1. 

Letter' From  Charter  Member 

Miss  Madie  Woodbury  (deaf-blind) 
of  Danville,  Illinois,  only  living 
charter-member  and  now  a  Honor- 
ary Life  Member  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
sent  a  letter  of  greeting  to  the  Board 


of  Directors  and  the  Association, 
to  which  the  Secretary-General 
made  an  appropriate  acknowledg- 
ment. 


Installation  of  Officers 

Colonel  Baker,  before  installing 
his  successor,  spoke  of  his  very  great 
pleasure  in  having  been  able  to 
serve  the  Association  as  its  Presi- 
dent, and  of  his  best  wishes  for  the 
continued  success  and  growth  of  the 
Association.  He  then  introduced 
Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  of  Brooklyn, 
the  new  President,  and  handed 
President  Salmon  the  gavel. 

Mr.  Wrench  moved  a  rising  vote 
of  thanks  to  Colonel  Baker  and  the 
officers  for  the  1939-1941  biennium 
to  which  Colonel  Baker  responded 
with  his  thanks,  adding  that  his 
thoughts  and  good  wishes  would  be 
with  us  always,  and  that  we  might 
count  on  his  continued  help  and  in- 
terest in  the  years  to  follow. 

President  Salmon  spoke  briefly, 
pledging  his  best  efforts  to  the  As- 
sociation and  the  cause  represented 
by  it.  He  spoke  of  his  appreciation 
of  the  honor  done  him  in  electing 
him  to  the  office  of  President,  and 
promised  to  do  everything  within  his 
power  to  promote  the  continued  har- 
mony of  the  Association.  He  said  we 
were  united  as  never  before  and  that 
he  hoped  for  the  continued  support 
of  the  membership.  He  then  intro- 
duced: 

Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  First  Vice- 
President,  who  spoke  briefly  pledg- 
ing his  every  effort  in  furthering 
the  work  of  the  Association; 

Mr.  J.  C.  Lysen,  Second .  Vice- 
President,  who  spoke  of  his  great 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  pledged  himself  to  support 
us    in   every   possible   way; 

Mr.  W,  E.  Allen,  Treasurer  (first 
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paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Francis  B. 
lerardi  for  his  long  and  faithful 
service  to  the  Association,  the  last 
ten  as  Treasurer).  Mr.  Allen  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  of  the  honor 
done  him,  and  pledged  himself  to 
support  the  Association  in  every 
possible  way; 

Mr.  Alfred  Allen,  reelected  Secre- 
tary-General, who  was  given  a  ris- 
ing vote  of  thanks  for  his  work 
during  the  closing  biennium. 

Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen  then  express- 
ed the  confidence  of  the  Association 
in  its  newly  elected  Officers,  and  its 
knowledge  that  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  were  in  safe  hands. 

Adjournment 

Before  adjournment,  Dr.  Owens 
asked  permission  to  read  a  Tribute 
to  the  Association,  in  the  form  of  a 
poem,  and  moved  to  have  this 
Tribute  made  a  part  of  the  official 
proceedings  of  the  Convention.  The 
poem  follows: 

A  TRIBUTE 
A  Tribute,  A.A.W.B. 
Is  due  you  from  us  folks  who  see. 
The  cheer  you  carry  through  your  night. 
Illumines  more  than  does  daylight. 
Real  leaders  you  have  proved  to  be 
That  shame  us  who  have  eyes  to  see. 
So  carry  on,  the  world's  in  need 
Of  just  the  gifts  in  which  you  lead. 
Your  zeal  ignites  the  fire  of  hope 
Enabling  us  with  life  to  cope. 
True  insight  it's  your  role  to  cite 
To  all  who  grope  through  world's   dark 

night. 
All  hail,  then,  A.A.W.B. 
We  look  to  you  to  help  us  see. 

Arthur  H.  Ortmeyer 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Watts,  duly  sec- 
onded, President  Salmon  declared 
the  1941  convention  adjourned,  the 
11th  day  of  July,   1941. 


Registration  Statistics 

STATE  MEMBERS   ASSOCIATES 

New  Zealand  —  1 

Canada   4  — 

Alabama    1  — 

Arkansas    2  1 

California     4  — 

Colorado    2  2 

Connecticut     2  — 

Illinois    5  5 

Indiana  (not  includ- 
ing Indianapolis)  1  18 

Indianapolis    4  25 

Iowa     1  — 

Kansas    9  5 

Kentucky     3  1 

Louisiana     2  1 

Massachusetts   ....  2  1 

Maryland     1  — 

Michigan    3  3 

Minnesota    3  — 

Missouri     1  — 

Nebraska     1  4 

New  Jersey    2  1 

New  York  19  6 

N.  Carolina  1  3 

N.  Dakota   1  — 

Ohio     12  7 

Oklahoma    1  1 

Oregon    —  1 

Pennsylvania     ....  9  11 

S.  Carolina   1  — 

Tennessee    —  1 

Texas     7  1 

Utah    3  1 

Virginia    7  3 

Washington     1  — 

Wisconsin    3  10 

Wyoming    1  — 

Washington  D.C.  . .  6  3 

Total    125  116 

The  above  figures  do  not  include   all 

those   in   attendance  at   the    convention, 
not  all  guides,  relatives  of  members,  and 

other  visitors  having  registered. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Joseph  G.  Cauffman,  Secretary-Treasurer 
%  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan 

OFFICERS  (1940-1942) 

Robert  W.  Woolston,  Jacksonville,  111.,  President 

W.  G.  ScARBERRY,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Vice-President 

Joseph  G.  Cauffman,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  (1940-1942) 

B.  S.  JoiCE,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Chairman 

Chas.  E.  Kaufman,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Edward  H.  Brayer,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

W.  E.  Allen,  Austin,  Tex. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Woodward,  Talladega,  Ala. 

This  Association  was  founded  in  1853;  no  meeting  was  held  thereafter 
until  1871,  then  in  1872  and  biennially  on  the  even  years  since  that  date, 
usually  in  June,  at  various  schools  on  invitation,  time  and  place  at  the  call 
of  the  Executive  Committee;  serves  the  United  States,  its  possessions,  and 
Canada;  managed  by  Executive  Committee  of  seven  members  elected 
biennially;  is  maintained  by  membership  fees  of  $5  per  annum  per  organ- 
ization, plus  a  pro  rata  assessment  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled.  The  membership  consists  of  five  delegates  from  each  residential 
school  for  the  blind,  three  from  each  public  school  system  having  an  enroll- 
ment of  25  or  more  blind  pupils,  one  delegate  from  each  library  for  the 
blind,  and  associate,  honorary,  and  corresponding  members  as  elected  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Distribution  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  shall  be  upon  the  pro 
rata  basis  arranged  for  in  the  By-Laws,  and  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
provide  for  the  sale  of  additional  copies  of  the  Proceedings  at  cost  to  mem- 
bers, and  for  gratuitous  distribution  to  honorary  and  corresponding  mem- 
bers, and  to  college  and  public  libraries  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  such  other  organ- 
izations as  in  their  judgment  shall  be  so  complimented. 

The  Association  consults  concerning  all  problems  relating  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind;  fosters  and  promotes  all  movements  having  as  their 
aim  the  improvement  of  the  means  of  such  education.  It  has  been  happy  to 
cooperate  with  the  A.A.W.B.  through  the  Joint  Findings  and  the  Vocational 
Guidance  Committees,  thus  better  coordinating  their  work. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General 
%  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

OFFICERS  (1941-1943) 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  President 

J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1st  Vice-President 

J.  C.  Lysen,  Faribault,  Minn.,  2nd  Vice-President 

Alfred  Allen,  Winnetka,  111.  Secretary-General 

W.  E.  Allen,  Austin,  Tex.,  Treasurer 

Founded  in  1895  as  the  Missouri  National  College  Association,  changed 
in  1896  to  The  American  Blind  People's  Higher  Education  and  General 
Improvement  Association,  the  organization  took  its  present  name  in  1905 — 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  The  purpose  of  the 
Association  is  "to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  promotion  of  all 
phases  of  work  for,  and  in  the  interest  of,  the  blind,  and  to  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  throughout  the  whole  of  North  America  and  the  territorial  and 
insular  possessions  of  the  United  States." 

All  persons  in  North  America  and  the  territorial  and  insular  possessions 
of  the  United  States  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  or  in  the  prevention 
of  blindness  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association.  The  membership 
is  divided  into  two  main  divisions — Educational  and  Vocational.  These 
divisions  are  further  subdivided  into  smaller  sectional  groups  of  specific 
interests  for  the  purpose  of  representation  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association,  and  for  round-table  discussions.  The  Association  is  maintained 
by  individual  membership  dues  of  $5  per  biennium.  Biennial  conventions 
are  held  on  odd-numbered  years,  usually  in  June  or  July.  Published  pro- 
ceedings of  conventions  are  distributed  free  to  members,  and  at  $3  per  copy 
to  all  others. 

The  authority  to  govern  the  Association,  by  directing  its  policies  and 
operations  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
formed,  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  sixteen  Directors,  composed  of  the  five 
elected  officers  and  one  representative  from  each  of  the  sections  of  the 
Educational  and  Vocational  Divisions. 

Various  standing  committees  of  the  Workers  Association,  such  as  the 
Legislative,  Joint  Findings,  and  Vocational  Guidance  Committees,  work  in 
joint  cooperation  with  corresponding  committees  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  with  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 
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AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

Bible  House 

Park  Avenue  and  57th  Street 

New  York 

The  American  Bible  Society  is  this  year  observing  its  125th  Anniversary 
having  been  founded  in  May,  1816. 

Work  for  the  BHnd  began  in  1835,  when  the  Society  made  a  grant  of 
$1,000  to  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  pioneer  worker  in  developing  some  form 
of  printing  that  could  be  read  by  the  blind.  This  eventuated  in  the  pubUca- 
tion  of  the  Bible  in  raised  roman  letters  —  the  Line  Letter  system.  Thou- 
sands of  volumes  were  distributed  in  this  system  before  the  printing,  in 
1894,  of  the  Bible  in  New  York  Point,  a  system  invented  by  Mr.  William 
B.  Wait. 

In  1911,  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  in  American  Braille  was  begun. 
At  first,  only  the  New  Testament  was  issued  —  the  Old  Testament  being 
completed  in  1913.  Plates  for  this  Bible  were  presented  to  the  Society  by 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 

In  1919,  when  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  blinded  in  the  World 
War,  were  being  taught  Revised  Braille,  the  Society  began  on  the  publish- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  in  this  system,  which  is  the  most  widely  read  system 
by  the  blind  today. 

For  those  unable  to  read  any  point  system,  the  Society  has  been  supply- 
ing since  1903  the  Scriptures  in  the  Moon,  which  is  a  raised  modified  letter. 

And  for  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  ready  any  embossed  system,  the 
Society  provides  the  Scripture  Talking  Book  Records.  This  service  was 
begun  in  1935  with  the  production  of  the  Society's  "Small  Volume  of  Scrip- 
ture Passages"  on  two  records. 

As  the  cost  of  embossed  volumes  is  far  beyond  the  means  of  the 
average  person,  the  Society  has  always  supplied  them  to  the  sightless  at 
a  specially  low  price.  For  the  past  several  years,  all  embossed  Scripture 
volumes  have  been  offered  to  the  blind  at  25  cents  each,  plus  a  small  amount 
for  postage  and  when  a  person  is  unable  to  meet  even  the  special  price 
or  has  no  one  to  help  him  meet  it,  a  full  donation  is  made.  The  difference 
between  the  cost  price  and  the  special  price  is  met  through  contributions 
to  the  Society's  Blind  Fund. 

The  Society  has  also  published  the  embossed  Scriptures  for  the  blind  in 
foreign  lands  —  the  Bible  in  Japanese  Braile  (34  volumes),  portions  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Braille;  and  has  shared  in  the  distribution  of  em- 
bossed Scriptures  in  many  other  languages. 

From  1835  to  the  end  of  1940,  the  Society  has  distributed,  at  home  and 
abroad,  over  150,500  volumes  in  28  languages  and  systems. 

Thus  the  Society  continues  to  carry  out  its  great  purpose  of  supplying 
the  Scriptures  to  everyone  in  the  tongue  or  form  in  which  he  can  read  for 
himself. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR 
THE  BLIND,  INC. 

15  West  16th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y, 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  promotes  those  interests  of 
the  blind  which  cannot  be  handled  advantageously  by  local  agencies.  Among 
its  activities  are: 

Research — In  such  fields  as  education;  vocational  opportunities;  social 
adjustment;  statistics;  legislation;  mechanical  appliances,  such  as  the 
braille  typewriter  and  the  Talking  Book  machine. 

Consultation  Service — Agencies  for  the  blind  are  offered  comprehensive 
information  and  the  advice  of  experienced  workers  on  education,  vocations, 
legislation,  statistical  records,  etc. 

Field  Service — Promotion  of  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  organ- 
ization of  new  activities,  surveys  in  which  an  evaluation  is  made  of  existing 
services  to  blind  adults  and  children  with  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment of  such  services. 

Library  Service — Students  of  work  for  the  blind  are  offered  the  facilities 
of  a  reference  and  lending  library  of  about  7,000  books,  pamphlets  and  maga- 
zines relating  to  the  blind  and  their  welfare. 

Puhlicatioyis — Books  and  pamphlets  of  professional  interest. 

Four  Magazines:  Outlook  for  the  Blind  (inkprint  or  braille).  The  Teach- 
ers' Forum  for  Instructors  of  Blind  Children  (inkprint  or  braille).  Talking 
Book  topics  (inkprint  or  records),  and  the  Braille  Book  Review  (braille). 

Service  to  Blind  Individuals — Information  and  advice ;  scholarships ;  one- 
fare  privilege  on  certain  bus  and  railway  lines;  discount  service  on  radios, 
some  electrical  appliances,  canes,  and  phonograph  records;  Talking  Book 
machines  and  braille  typewriters  sold  at  cost  of  manufacture. 

Professional  Development — Promotion  of  professional  training  through 
institutes  for  social  workers,  and  a  summer  school  for  negro  teachers  of 
the  blind;  an  employment  bureau  which  recommends  qualified  personnel 
for  positions  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  agencies  for  the  adult  blind. 

Membership  in  the  Foundation — The  Foundation  is  supported  principally 
by  annual  contributions  and  memberships.  Professional  membership  is 
open  to  any  person  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Chartered  in  1858 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

When  schools  for  the  blind  were  established  in  this  country  over  a  cen- 
tury ago,  one  of  the  greatest  needs  was  for  an  ample  supply  of  embossed 
books  and  special  apparatus  for  instructional  purposes.  A  central,  national 
printing  house  to  supply  all  of  the  states  was  proposed,  and  in  1858  Ken- 
tucky chartered  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  It  is  the  oldest 
national  institution  for  the  blind  in  this  country  and  the  largest  pubhshing 
house  for  the  blind  in  the  world. 

Operating  on  a  non-profit  basis,  it  furnishes  books  and  apparatus  for 
the  education  of  the  6,500  blind  children  enrolled  in  the  public  institutions 
and  classes  for  the  bhnd  in  the  United  States  and  its  territories.  For  this 
purpose,  Congress  provides  an  annual  appropriation  of  $125,000  which  is 
used  to  provide  free  schoolbooks  and  tangible  apparatus  for  all  of  the  public 
educational  institutions  for  the  blind. 

For  the  over  30,000  adult  blind  readers,  the  Printing  House  provides  in 
Braille  and  on  Talking  Books  a  wide  range  of  literature  which  includes  28 
periodicals.  The  Reader's  Digest,  reprinted  each  month  both  in  Braille 
and  on  Talking  Book  records,  has  been  acclaimed  by  the  blind  as  one  of 
the  greatest  contributions  to  literature  for  the  blind. 

Besides  being  the  official  school  book  printery,  the  Printing  House  prints 
books  and  periodicals  for  organizations  which  provide  free  literature  for  the 
blind.  Many  agencies  have  found  this  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  than 
doing  the  work  in  their  own  establishments. 

With  the  wide  acceptance  of  the  Talking  Book  by  the  blind,  the  Print- 
ing House  has  developed  a  complete  Talking  Book  department  which  manu- 
factures the  Talking  Book  records  through  all  of  the  processes,  from  wax 
recording  to  the  pressing  of  the  discs.  This  new  department  provides  the 
necessary  facilities  to  enable  the  institution  to  supply  the  requirements  of 
the  blind  for  recorded  literature. 

Special  printing  presses,  embossing  machines,  sectional  maps.  Braille 
writing-frames,  arithmetic  slates,  Braille  writers,  Talking  Book  reproducers, 
peg  boards  for  kindergarten,  frames  for  writing  longhand,  and  sentence 
boards  have  been  designed  and  built  here.  This  original  material  has 
profoundly  influenced  the  art  of  instructing  the  blind  in  this  and  other 
countries. 

An  enlarged  program  of  service  to  the  blind  is  contemplated  which 
includes,  in  addition  to  Braille  and  Talking  Books  and  tangible  apparatus, 
such  features  as  a  students'  library,  home  teaching  service,  information 
bureau,  the  publication  of  books  in  large  print  for  the  partially  blind,  and  a 
program  of  research  into  the  specific  problems  relating  to  the  production 
and  distribution  of  literature  and  appliances  for  the  blind  and  near-blind. 
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BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

741  North  Vernon  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  was  established  in  1929  to 
acquire  and  extend  the  activities  of  the  Universal  Braille  Press,  an  un- 
incorporated philanthropic  institution  founded  in  1919.  It  is  chartered  under 
the  laws  of  California  as  a  nation-wide,  non-profit  institution  devoted  to 
the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Its  service  now  includes  the  following  major  activities: 

1.  SOCIAL  "WELFARE  —  Work  with  local  blind  persons,  and  in  some 
cases  with  the  blind  in  other  localities,  having  to  do  with  personal  adjust- 
ment problems  created  by  blindness,  including  the  donation  of  appliances 
when  necessary. 

2.  HOME  TEACHING  —  Free  personal  instruction  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing raised  print  (Braille  and  Moon  type)  and  typewriting  to  local  blind 
persons,  and  the  publication  of  instruction  books  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
in  localities  where  the  services  of  a  teacher  are  not  available. 

3.  BUSINESS  GUIDANCE  —  Consultation  and  other  services  to  the 
employable  blind,  and  the  sponsorship  of  vocational  literature. 

4.  LIBRARY  SERVICE  —  Free  circulation  of  books  in  raised  print  and 
Talking  Book  records  to  the  blind  of  California  and  Arizona. 

5.  LITERATURE  —  Sponsorship  of  books  and  magazines  in  Braille  and 
Moon  type  on  a  non-profit  basis,  and  free  to  the  blind  unable  to  pay,  in- 
cluding the  distribution  of  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible  in  Braille. 

6.  RESEARCH  —  The  development  of  appliances  for  the  blind;  con- 
sultation and  other  services  to  blind  individuals  and  organizations. 

7.  PRINTING  —  Maintenance  of  a  press  well  equipped  to  print  books 
and  magazines  in  Braille  and  Moon  type  for  organizations  not  having 
their  own  presses. 

The  Institute  publishes  The  Braille  Mirror,  a  monthly  magazine,  and  the 
California  Reporter,  a  monthly  bulletin  sent  free  to  the  blind  of  California. 

It  also  publishes  a  magazine  in  ink  print,  called  Light,  which  features 
biographical  sketches  of  the  successful  blind,  their  needs  and  resourceful- 
ness, together  with  a  variety  of  matter  having  to  do  with  welfare  work  for 
the  blind. 

The  Institute  is  maintained  through  voluntary  contributions  from  the 
public  and  by  membership  dues  ranging  from  $5  to  $100  a  year,  with  life 
memberships  at  $1,000, 
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THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

186  Beverly  Street 
Toronto,  Canada 

L.  M.  Wood,  Esq.,  President 
Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director 

There  is  no  part  of  The  Dominion  of  Canada  or  the  Colony  of  New- 
foundland in  which  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  does  not 
function.  There  is  no  form  of  service  to  the  blind  which  The  Institute 
does  not  provide  for  all  blind  people  in  this  great  territory. 

The  charter  of  the  C.N.I.B.  sets  forth  two  general  purposes.  The 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  blind,  and  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
In  the  furtherance  of  the  first  of  these  objectives.  The  Institute  has  estab- 
lished and  operates  factories  for  the  employment  of  blind  men  and  women; 
installs  and  supervises  tobacco  stands,  newsstands,  canteen  and  cafeterias, 
which  are  operated  by  blind  merchants ;  maintains  up-to-date  libraries  of 
Braille  and  Talking-books;  provides  a  home-teaching  service  throughout 
the  country;  acts  as  a  social  service  agency;  provides  facilities  for  the 
marketing  of  the  products  of  home-workers ;  administers  concessions  se- 
cured through  the  co-operation  of  transportation  companies,  theatre  organ- 
izations and  radio  manufacturers;  interests  itself  in  recreational  activities 
for  blind  people;  publishes  Braille  and  ink-print  periodicals;  promotes 
legislation  designed  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  blind 
and  advances  the  interests  of  blind  individuals  and  the  blind  as  a  group 
in  every  legitimate  way. 

The  C.N.I.B.  is  the  only  organization  in  Canada  constantly  working 
towards  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  in  this  field,  it  not  only  spreads 
information  concerning  the  care  of  the  eyes  and  the  conservation  of  vision 
in  every  possible  way,  but  assumes  responsibility  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  individual  cases. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  all-embracing  program  for  which  it  was 
created,  the  C.N.I.B.  has  spread  its  administrative  control  into  six 
geographical  divisions.  It  has  offices  in  every  large  city  in  the  Dominion 
and  representatives  in  countless  smaller  urban  units.  It  has,  on  its  files, 
the  names  and  histories  of  practically  every  blind  person  in  Canada,  and 
through  its  field  service,  endeavours  to  make  contact  with  every  one  of 
them,  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  co-operates  with  agencies 
for  the  blind,  in  all  other  countries  with  which  communication  is  possible. 
Information  concerning  its  method  of  operation  and  its  constitutional  set- 
up is  freely  available  to  any  individual  or  organization  interested  in  any 
phase  of  work  for  the  blind.  All  inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  Head 
Office,  186  Beverly  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  LITERATURE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

One,  Norway  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

The  Trustees  under  the  Will  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  One,  Norway  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  publish  in  Braille  grade  IVz  the  following  books 
written  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy: 

Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures — The  Christian  Science 
textbook,  used  with  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible.  Interpointed ;  in 
black  Fabrikoid  binding;  five  volumes;  size  outside,  11x11%  inches;  weight, 
17  pounds,  4  ounces.  The  cost  to  produce  is  now  about  $25  per  set,  of  which 
the  Trustees  under  the  Will  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy  bear  one-half,  making  the 
selling  price  $12.50. 

RuDiMENTAL  DiviNE  SCIENCE  and  No  And  Yes — One-side  printing;  in  tan 
cloth,  board  binding;  63  pages;  size  outside,  13x13x1%  inches;  $2. 

Unity  of  Good — Interpointed;  heavy  paper  binding;  99  pages;  size  out- 
side, 11x111/2x1%  inches;  $2. 

Retrospection  and  Introspection — Interpointed;  in  black  Fabrikoid  bind- 
ing; 137  pages;  size  outside,  Iiy4xll%xiy2  inches;  $3.50. 

Church  Manual — Interpointed;  in  brown  Fabrikoid  binding;  167  pages; 
size  outside,  Il%xll%x2y4  inches;  $2. 

Seven  Poems — Interpointed;  heavy  paper  binding;  size  outside,  liygxlli/^ 
inches;  75  cents. 

The  Trustees  under  the  Will  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy  publish  the  following, 
also  by  Mrs.  Eddy,  in  Moon  type: 

Christian  Healing — Two-side  printing;  heavy  paper  binding;  size  out- 
side, 13x11  V2  inches;  60  cents. 

Seven  Poems — One-side  printing;  heavy  paper  binding;  size  outside, 
13xliy2  inches;  $1.25. 

The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society,  also  at  One,  Norway  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  issues  the  following  publications  in  Braille  grade  iy2 : 

Christian  Science  Quarterly  Bible  Lessons — Published  once  a  month, 
containing  lessons  for  the  month,  with  citations  from  the  Bible  and  Science 
and  Health  Brailled  in  full.  One  year  (12  issues),  $2.50;  six  months,  $1.25; 
three  months,  65  cents;  single  copy,  25  cents. 

The  Hearld  of  Christian  Science — Published  quarterly,  containing  ar- 
ticles, editorials,  and  testimonies  of  healing.  One  year,  $1;  six  months,  50 
cents;  single  copy,  25  cents. 

Perception — A  pamphlet  containing  articles  and  poems  reprinted  from 
The  Christian  Science  Journal  and  Sentinel;  interpointed;  $1. 

The  Bible  in  Braille  is  sold,  but  not  published,  by  the  Publishing  Society. 
Interpointed;  black  Fabrikoid  binding;  21  volumes;  11x11  inches;  $42,  no 
discount. 

The  Publishing  Society  also  publishes  the  pamphlet  Perception  in  Moon 
type  for  the  blind;  $1. 
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CLOVERNOOK  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 

The  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind  was  founded  by  Georgia 
D.  and  Florence  B.  Trader  in  1901.  The  books  were  deposited  in  the  Public 
Library,  Cincinnati  and  the  Librarian  and  attendants  were  paid  by  them. 
This  Society  outgrew  the  space  allotted  for  the  books,  so  in  1934  they 
were  taken  to  Clovernook  and  it  is  known  as  the  Clovernook  Branch  Li- 
brary. There  are  about  twenty-five  hundred  readers  and  the  circulation 
is  about  sixty  thousand  books  and  magazines  each  year. 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind  was  founded  in  1903  by  Georgia  D.  and 
Florence  B.  Trader.  Clovernook  was  the  former  home  of  the  poet  sisters, 
Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary.  It  is  an  industrial  Home  for  forty  women.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Home  there  is  a  Weaving  Shop  where  rag  rugs  and  other 
woven  articles  are  made.  There  is  also  a  Printing  Shop  where  books  and 
magazines  are  printed  in  Braille. 

In  1905  classes  for  Blind  children  in  connection  with  the  Public  Schools 
were  opened  through  the  efforts  of  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B.  Trader. 
There  are  now  a  class  for  totally  Blind  children  and  seven  other  classes 
for  conservation  of  vision,  about  seventy-five  pupils  in  all. 


DYKER  HEIGHTS  HOME  FOR  BLIND 
CHILDREN,  INC. 

1255  84th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Bensonhurst  6-1776 

The  Dyker  Heights  Home  for  Blind  Children,  Inc.,  was  estabhshed 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  for  the  care  and  education  of  blind  children. 
The  first  home  of  its  kind  to  be  established  in  New  York  State.  We  are  the 
only  Institution  that  accepts  the  very  young  blind  baby. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  natural  foods  and  general  hygiene.  Sun-bathing, 
long  hours  of  rest,  a  playground,  well  equipped,  that  provides  exercise  and 
amusement,  have  resulted  in  strong  bodies  and  healthy  minds. 

The  children  are  trained  to  become  self-reliant,  and  the  majority  of 
them  become  self-supporting.  They  attend  special  classes  for  the  Blind  in 
a  near-by  public  school. 

Where  talent  is  shown,  special  training  is  given,  so  that  we  have  among 
our  graduates: — A  physiotherapist,  in  our  largest  Brooklyn  hospital;  two 
organists,  one  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists,  and  the  other 
an  Associate;  another  conducts  his  own  orchestra;  and  one,  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  University,  is  a  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind.  Many  others  are 
filling  worthwhile  positions  that  enable  them  to  be  self-supporting. 
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THE  HADLEY  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Winnetka,  Illinois 

The  Hadley  Correspondence  School  offers  instruction  in  the  reading  of 
raised  type  and  offers  study-courses  by  correspondence  to  those  adults  who 
can  already  read  raised  type,  and  wish  to  continue  their  education  at  home. 

The  courses  include  grade  school  and  high  school  work,  and  a  few 
vocational  and  professional  courses  of  college  rank. 

The  generosity  of  people  interested  in  the  blind  and  their  welfare  makes 
it  possible  to  carry  on  the  work  free  to  the  blind.  Those  who  are  able  to 
contribute  any  sum  for  the  service  are  encouraged  to  do  so,  in  order  that 
others  less  fortunate  may  also  be  served. 

Applications  for  courses  may  be  made  any  time  throughout  the  year. 
The  school  lends  the  student  such  textbooks  as  are  needed  for  the  course, 
and  serves  about  800  students  annually. 

Occasionally  direct  grants  of  assistance  are  made  to  blind  students  to 
enable  them  to  secure  specialized  vocational,  professional  or  university 
education. 

A  Braille  or  print  catalog  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


HOWE  MEMORIAL  PRESS 

549  East  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Salesroom:  133  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

The  Howe  Memorial  Press  is  the  printing  department  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  Watertown,  Mass.  Its  endowment  was  established  in  memory 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  and  the  printing  plant  has  been  in  operation 
under  that  name  since  1882.  Braille  printing  of  all  classes  of  books  is  carried 
on,  with  considerable  attention  given  to  reading  aids  for  adult  beginners. 

For  twenty  years  Braille  slates,  Braillewriters,  shorthand  Braillewriters, 
proof-presses,  games,  and  other  appliances  for  the  use  of  the  blind  have 
been  manufactured  in  its  own  shops,  where  careful  workmanship  turns 
out  accurately  made  articles.  Suggestions  for  new  appliances  and  the  im- 
provement of  existing  ones  are  welcomed. 

A  price  list  of  the  Braille  books  and  an  illustrated  price  list  of  the  appli- 

4, 

ances  and  games  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  salesroom. 
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JOHN  MILTON  SOCIETY,  INC. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

To  build  morale  and  stimulate  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  Blind,  through 
the  supply  of  magazines  and  books,  is  the  aim  of  the  John  Milton  Society. 
The  Society  was  organized  and  is  sponsored  by  the  Educational  and  Home 
Mission  forces  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  and  renders  the  only  inter- 
denominational service  to  finger  readers. 

Two  monthly  magazines  are  published  in  Braille,  Grade  iy2.  The  "John 
Milton  Magazine,"  now  in  its  ninth  year,  is  welcomed  by  an  increasing 
circle  of  blind  adults.  Each  issue  includes  a  message  of  inspiration  and 
friendly  cheer  by  the  Editor,  Lewis  Birge  Chamberlain;  a  hymn  with 
music;  poems;  stories  and  articles  condensed  from  leading  Protestant 
journals  and  the  general  press.  Material  has  been  drawn  from  over  200 
publications. 

"Discovery,"  the  magazine  for  boys  and  girls,  published  since  1936; 
is  edited  by  Margaret  T.  Applegarth.  It  is  a  delight  and  a  tonic  to  blind 
children,  both  at  home  and  in  Schools  for  the.  Blind. 

Each  month  the  "John  Milton"  presents  the  Sunday  School  Lessons  for 
adults,  with  notes  by  outstanding  commentators.  "Discovery"  gives  a 
simpler  discussion  for  children. 

As  a  start  toward  filling  the  real  need  for  religious  books  in  Braille, 
the  Society  has  published:  "Standard  Hymns"  and  "Christmas  Carols," 
words  and  music  in  Braille;  "Come  Ye  Apart"  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett  (devo- 
tional readings  for  each  day  of  the  year);  and  the  "Fellowship  of  Prayer" 
for  Lent,  1941.  Additional  books  are  planned  —  Bible  Stories  for  Children, 
a  Sunday  School  Teachers'  Manual,  a  Bible  Dictionary,  and  other  much- 
needed  helps  —  to  be  published  as  funds  become  available. 

Blind  readers  throughout  this  country  and  in  42  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  reached  by  the  books  and  magazines.  Seventy-six  home  and 
foreign  Schools  for  the  Blind  use  the  publications  in  the  curriculum  or  place 
them  in  the  library  for  their  thousands  of  blind  boys  and  girls. 

The  magazines  are  sent  free.  The  books  are  sold  at  special  below- 
cost  prices,  and  all  have  been  entirely  sold  out,  though  issued  in  editions 
large  for  Braille,  ranging  from  200  to  1,000. 

The  work  is  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions. 
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THE  MATILDA  ZIEGLER  MAGAZINE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Monsey,  New  York 

For  thirty-five  years  this  magazine  has  gone  free  each  month  to  every 
bhnd  person  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  in  many  other  countries, 
who  could  read  New  York  point  or  Braille  or  Moon  Type,  for  it  prints 
editions  in  these  three  types. 

The  funds  for  this  pui'pose,  about  $25,000  a  year,  were  supplied  by  the 
late  Mrs.  William  Ziegler,  and  since  her  death  from  the  E.  Matilda  Ziegler 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  which  she  endowed  before  her  death. 

The  Company  also  carries  on  many  other  lines  of  work:  supplying 
clocks  with  raised  dials,  at  special  prices;  typewriters  at  about  40  per  cent 
discount;  radios,  and  other  aids  to  the  blind. 

Its  hobby  now  is  some  sort  of  organization  of  volunteers  who  will  visit 
the  lonely  blind  in  their  homes.  It  hopes,  too,  to  see  a  radio  in  the  home  of 
every  blind  person.  It  is  specially  interested  in  supplying  hearing  de- 
vices for  the  deaf-blind. 
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NATIONAL  BRAILLE  PRESS,  INC. 

50  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

The  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  is  a  charitable  organization,  dependent 
entirely  on  private  contributions.  It  publishes  for  free  distribution:  THE 
WEEKLY  NEWS,  a  current  events  magazine  for  the  blind,  printed  in 
Braille  grade  2,  and  edited  by  the  Manager,  Mr.  Francis  B.  lerardi;  OUR 
SPECIAL,  a  monthly  magazine  for  blind  women,  printed  in  Braille  grade 
11/2,  edited  by  Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard;  and  THE  HOME  TEACHER, 
a  professional  journal  for  home  teachers  and  social  workers,  printed  in 
Braille  grade  2,  edited  by  Mr.  Robert  I.  Bramhall,  former  Director  of  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind.  This  organization  also  accepts  con- 
tracts for  the  publishing  of  other  Braille  periodicals,  but  not  for  profit. 

Founded  by  Mr.  Francis  B.  lerardi  as  the  Braille  Weekly  Publishing 
Company,  January,  1927;  incorporated  under  its  present  name  under  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts,  May  29,  1929. 

PURPOSES:  Embossing,  printing,  and  circulating  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  reading  matter  for  the  blind;  promoting  finger  reading  and 
assisting  the  blind  to  become  happier  and  better  informed  citizens.  The 
organization  employs  twenty-nine  persons  on  its  project,  fifteen  of  whom 
are  visually  handicapped. 

DISTRIBUTION:  Throughout  the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  and 
to  English-speaking  readers  all  over  the  world. 

Officers:  President  and  Treasurer,  Charles  Boyden,  Dedham;  First 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  Homer  Gage,  Worcester;  Second  Vice-President,  Wil- 
liam Bayne,  3rd,  Boston;  Secretary,  Christian  A.  Herter,  Boston;  Manager 
and  Director,  Francis  B.  lerardi,  50  Congress  Street,  Room  745,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  founded  by  and  affiliated  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is  a  non-profit  organization  incorporated 
September  13,  1938,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Its  principal 
purpose  is  to  allocate  orders  to  workshops  for  the  blind  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made  Products,  a  committee  set 
up  under  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act,  which  authorizes  the 
Federal  departments  to  purchase  brooms,  mops,  and  other  suitable  com- 
modities from  workshops  for  the  blind. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors, 
with  the  general  committee  on  Sheltered  Workshops  for  the  Blind  acting  as 
an  Advisory  Committee.  All  major  policies  are  discussed  with  this  com- 
mittee. 

Another  purpose  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  to  develop  the 
open  market  for  blind-made  products  which  measure  up  to  certain  well- 
defined  standards. 

The  government  market  has  greatly  aided  the  workshops  by  making 
possible  an  increased  production,  necessitating  the  maintenance  of  high 
standards  of  workmanship  and  of  business  procedure. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
OF  BLINDNESS,  INC. 

1790  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  an  incorporated 
lay  organization  engaged  in  a  program  of  eliminating  preventable  loss  of 
sight.    Its  objects  are: 

1.  To  endeavor  to  ascertain,  through  study  and  investigation,  any  causes, 
whether  direct  or  indirect,  which  may  result  in  blindness  or  impaired 
vision. 

2.  To  advocate  measures  which  shall  lead  to  the  elimination  of  such 
causes. 

3.  To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
care  and  use  of  the  eyes. 

The  Society's  program  is  carried  out  through  field  work,  the  press,  publi- 
cations, correspondence,  statistical  service,  personal  interviews  and  other 
media  of  public  education.  It  endeavors  to  co-ordinate  its  work  with  that  of 
other  organizations  and  to  cooperate  in  any  phase  of  saving  sight.  Litera- 
ture, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  charts  and  assistance  in  sight- 
saving  projects  are  available  on  request.  It  publishes  the  following  peri- 
odicals: Sight-Saving  Review,  quarterly,  $2  a  year;  Sight-Saving  Class  Ex- 
change, for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  sight-saving  classes,  four  times  a 
year;  Medical  Social  Workers  in  Eye  Services  News,  published  occasionally; 
News  Letter  on  Sight  Conservation,  published  occasionally;  and  Annual 
Report. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

111  East  59th  Street 
New  York  City 

PLANT: 

The  Lighthouse,  111  East  59th  Street,  New  York  City.  Administrative 
offices,  information  bureau,  handicraft  departments,  social  center,  little 
theatre,  retail  craft  shop,  nursery  school,  swimming  pool,  bowling  alley. 

The  Lighthouse  Music  School,  11  East  60th  Street. 

The  Bourne  Workshop,  338  East  35th  Street. 

The  Residential  Clubhouse  for  Blind  Men.  605  First  Avenue. 

Camp  Lighthouse,  Waretown,  New  Jersey. 

River  Lighthouse,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

OBJECTS: 

To  prevent  unnecessary  blindness;  to  aid  the  ill,  needy  and  aged  blind; 
to  train  and  provide  employment  for  the  blind;  to  give  the  blind  recreation 
and  summer  vacations. 

SERVICES: 

Employment  in  sheltered  workshops  for  men  and  women,  outside  place- 
ment, and  newsstand  supervision. 

Home  teaching  and  friendly  visiting. 

Music  School.  Gives  instruction  in  music  notation,  piano,  voice,  violin, 
organ,  ensemble,  theory. 

Individual  and  class  instruction  at  the  Lighthouse  in  braille,  typewriting, 
shorthand,  dictaphone,  handicrafts,  etc. 

Financial  relief  and  loans,  legal  advice,  scholarships,  guiding  service, 
clothing  bureau,  ticket  bureau,  health  and  hospital  service,  braille  library, 
loans  and  gifts  to  the  blind  of  Braille  Writers,  typewriters  and  appliances, 
braille  books,  pianos,  violins,  radio  sets,  victrolas,  wheel  chairs. 

Recreation  includes:  dancing,  dramatics,  swimming,  bowling,  games, 
sculpture,  pottery  making,  beauty  culture,  orchestra,  men's  clubs,  women's 
clubs,  entertainments,  movies,  theatres,  summer  vacations. 

Lighthouse  Braille  Press:  Publishes  two  embossed-type  magazines — 
the  "Lighthouse  Gleams,"  sent  free  to  blind  adults  in  Greater  New  York, 
and  "Searchlight  Magazine,"  sent  free  to  blind  children  throughout  the 
world  (Revised  Grade  One-and-a-Half).  The  Association  will  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive the  names  of  blind  children  for  free  mailing  list. 
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RESEARCH  COUNCIL  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN 

477  First  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 
Director's  Address:   511  West  113  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BOARD 

Conrad  Berens,  M.D.,  President 

H.  A.  Reed,  Vice-President 

R.  S.  Wood  WORTH,  Ph.D.,  Treasurer 

Richard  S.  Storrs,  Assistant  Treasurer 

Herbert  Hoover  George  F.  Meyer 

Robert  B.  Irwin  H.  B.  Wilcox,  M.D. 

Helen  Keller 

Harriet  Fjeld,  Ph.D.,  Secretary  to  the  Board 

Kathryn"  E.  Maxfield,  Ph.D.,  Director 

This  organization,  which  can  function  only  in  a  small  way  until  after 
the  War,  has  been  incorporated  for  the  purposes  of  (1)  conducting  research 
work  pertaining  to  the  problems  of  blind  and  low-visioned  children,  and  (2) 
conducting  a  consultation  service  on  psychological  and  educational  matters 
for  the  assistance  of  parents,  educators,  social  workers,  and  doctors.  At 
the  present  time,  the  work  of  the  Council  is  limited  largely  to  a  consultation 
service  for  parents  and  guardians  of  visually  handicapped  pre-school  chil- 
dren throughout  the  country. 


ROYER-GREAVES  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 

Paoli,  Pa. 

Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  B.L.,  Ped.D.,  Principal 

This  school,  founded  for  and  conducted  primarily  for  the  retarded  blind 
child,  has  been  moved  from  King  of  Prussia  to  Paoli,  Pa.  In  its  new  setting 
of  thirteen  acres  with  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  large  old  shade  trees 
and  extensive  play  grounds,  the  school  can  expand  its  excellent  work. 

A  large  workshop  is  separate  from  the  beautiful  twenty-two  room  stone 
home  that  houses  the  Royer-Greaves  family.  Here  the  pupils  are  trained 
in  school,  in  music,  in  hand  crafts  and  in  those  home  duties  and  accomplish- 
ments so  essential  to  their  future  usefulness  and  happiness. 

Paoli  is  on  Route  30,  the  Lincoln  Highway.  The  school  is  on  South 
Valley  Road,  about  four  blocks  from  the  depot  on  the  Main  Line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  All  through  trains  stop  here  and  the  trip  to  New 
York  City  may  be  made  without  change  of  cars. 
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THE  SEEING  EYE,  INC. 

Whippany  Road,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  Honorary  President 

Henry  A.  Colgate,  President 

W.  H.  Ebeling,  Executive  Vice-President 

Herman  J.  Cook,  Treasurer 

DIVISION  FOR  TRAINING  AND  RESEARCH 
Elliott  S.  Humphrey,  Vice-President 

DIVISION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Morris  S.  Frank,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  Executive  Secretary 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Hutchinson,  Assistant  Executive  Secretary 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  a  philanthropic  organization  devoted  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  selected  blind  men  and  women  through  the  use  of  a  dog  guide. 

The  dogs  liberate  such  blind  people  and  permit  a  freedom  of  motion 
almost  equal  to  that  of  any  seeing  person,  and  quite  equal  in  safety. 

Founded  in  1929,  by  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis  of  Philadelphia  and  Morris 
S.  Frank,  himself  blind,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  in  1932  reincorporated 
under  the  welfare  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  The  Seeing  Eye,  located 
at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  is  national  in  scope.  It  has  no  branches  and 
does  not  duplicate  the  activities  of  existing  agencies,  but  cooperates  closely 
with  them  in  the  common  purpose  of  educating  and  improving  the  status 
of  the  blind.  The  dog  guide,  being  economical  as  well  as  providing  a  sense 
of  independence,  solves  many  problems  of  placement  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions which  otherwise  might  not  be  mastered. 

The  work  is  supported  by  contribution  and  voluntary  subscriptions  in 
the  form  of  annual  memberships.  Anyone  interested  in  the  blind  is  eligible 
to  membership. 

The  Seeing  Eye  also  operates  its  own  school  for  teaching  instructors 
and  no  instructor  has  ever  left  the  school  who  has  proven  himself  capable 
of  fulfilling  the  standards  set  for  this  important  work. 
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MEMBERSHIP  ROSTER— 1941-1942 


Key  to  Classification 

E-1.  Administrative  heads  of  residential  and 
day  school   classes  for  the  blind. 

E-2.  Teachers  in  residential  and  public  school 
classes  for  the  blind. 

E-3.  Administrative  heads  of  public  school 
sight  saving  classes,  teachers  in  public 
school  sight  saving  classes,  and  officers 
and  agents  of  organizations  engaged  n 
work  for  prevention  or  conservation  of 
vision. 

E-4.  Librarians  and  others  engaged  in  libraries 
for  the  blind,  and  departments  for  the 
blind  in  libraries  for  the  seeing. 

E-5.  Administrative  heads  of  publishing  houses 
and  others  engaged  in  publishing  for  the 
blind  by  any  process. 

E-6.  Non-professional  group.  (A  non-profes- 
sional member  is  a  person  who  does  not 
qualify  because  of  past  or  present  position 
or  occupation  in  any  of  the  five  preced- 
ing  groups    of   this    section.) 

V-1.  Administrative  heads  of  agencies  doing 
nation-wide  or  state-wide  work  for  the 
blind,  and  professional  staff  members  of 
such  agencies  not  otherwise  provided  for 
in  any  professional  group. 

V-2.  Administrative  heads  of  agencies  doing 
city-wide,  county  and  local  work  for  the 
blind,  administrative  heads  of  workshops 
and  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  ad- 
ministrative heads  of  homes  for  the  blind, 
and  members  of  technical  staffs  of  work- 
shops and  industrial  homes  for  the  blind. 

V-3.  Placement  agents  and  field  officers  for 
the  bUnd. 

V-4.  Home  teachers  for  the  blind  and  social 
workers  other  than  home  teachers  doing 
work  for  the  blind. 

V-5.  Lay  group.  (A  lay  member  is  a  person 
who,  for  various  reasons,  is  particularly 
interested  in  vocational  work  and  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  adult  blind  but  is  not 
qualified  for  membership  in  any  of  the 
four  preceding  groups  in  this  section.) 

Explanation  of  Symbols 

*  Blind 

A  Deceased 

t  Honorary  Life  Member 


*ADICKES,  William  J.    (V-3) 

Field  Secretary,  N.  J.  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  1060  Broad  St.,  New- 
ark, N.J. 

AHERNE,  Mrs.  Vina  M.    (E-3) 

Teacher,  Sight  Saving  Class,  New 
Haven  High  School,  Tower  Parkway, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

ALLEN,   Alfred   (V-1) 

Executive  Secretary,  Hadley  Corres- 
pondence School  for  the  Blind,  620 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Winnetka,  111. 

ALLEN,  Mrs.  Anne  T.    (V-3) 

Field  Supervisor,  Virginia  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  3003  Parkwood 
Ave.,  Richmond,  Va. 

ALLEN,   E.   Chesley   (E-1) 

Superintendent,  Halifax  School  for 
the  Blind,  Murdock  Square,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia 


tALLEN.  Dr.  Edward  E.    (E-2) 

Director  Emeritus,  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, 1737  Cambridge  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

*ALLEN,  Murray,  B.    (V-1) 

Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Commis- 
sion for  the  Adult  Blind,  138  South 
2nd  East,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

*ALLEN,  W.  E.   (E-1) 

Superintendent,  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind,  Austin,  Tex. 

ARMSTRONG,  Mrs.  Bertha  S.    (V-2) 
Executive  Secretary,  Syracuse  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  425 
James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

ARMSTRONG,  Mrs.   Jean   (V-4) 

Supervisor  of  Social  Service  for  On- 
tario, Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley  St.,  To- 
ronto,   Ont. 

*ATKINSON,   J.   Robert   (E-5) 

Vice-President  &  Managing  Director, 
Braille  Institute  of  American,  Inc., 
741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

ATKINSON,  Mrs.  J.   Robert  (V-5) 
150  Berendo,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

BAER,  Mrs.  Doris   (V-4) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Division  oC 
Adult  Blind,  Ashland,  Wis. 

*BAKER,  Col.  E.  A.  (M.C.,  O.B.E.)  (V-1) 
Managing  Director,  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  186 
Beverley   St.,    Toronto,    Ont. 

*BALL,   Mrs.   Lola    (V-5) 

Stand  operator,  601  W.  6th  St.,  To- 
peka,  Kan. 

BARBARA,  Sister  M.    (E-1) 

Superintendent,  St.  Joseph's  Home 
for  Blind,  537  Pavonia  Ave.,  Jersey 
City,  N.J. 

BECK,  Miss  Ida  McA  (V-2) 

Secretary,  Maryland  Workshop  for 
the  Blind,  601  N.  Fulton  Ave.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

BECKHAM,  Miss  Hazel  H.    (V-1) 

Executive  Secretary-Director,  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  State  Of- 
fice Bldg.,   Austin,   Tex. 

*BERGER,   Miss  Lorraine  N.    (V-4) 

Home  Teacher,  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Blind,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Hart- 
ford. Conn. 

*BERINSTEIN,  Benjamin   (V-5) 
170  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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BERNSTEIN  Mrs.   Gottfried  D.    (V-2) 
President,  Blind  Service  Association, 
Inc.,    185   N.   Wabash  Ave.,   Chicago, 
111. 
BEST,  Doyle  (E-1) 

Superintendent,  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind,  86  Hermitage  Ave.,   Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
*BILLOW,  Miss  Ruth  K.   (V-5) 

Volunteer  Social  Worker,  69  N.  Por- 
tage Path,  Akron,  Ohio 

BIRCHARD,  Miss  Florence  W.    (V-2) 

Superintendent  of  Employment, 
Mass.  Division  of  the  Blind,  110  Tre- 
mont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BLACKBURN,  Alan   (V-4) 

Director  of  Social  Welfare,  N.Y.  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  111  E.  59th 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

BLEDSOE,  John  F.    (E-1) 

Superintendent,  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,   Overlea,   Baltimore,   Md. 

BRENNAN.   Miss  Martha    (V-4) 

Home  Teacher,  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Oak  at  9th  St.,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

BROTHERSON,   Miss  Esther,    (V-3) 
Field    Representative,    Kansas    State 
School  for  the  Blind,  1100  State  Ave., 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 
*BROUN,  C.  L.   (V-3) 

Supervisor  of  Employment,  Bureau 
of  Services  for  the  Blind,  N.Y.  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  205  E. 
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Field  Secretary,  Virginia  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  3007  Park- 
wood  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 
NINETEENTH  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION 

July  7-11,  1941,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis 

Monday,  July  7,  1941: 

8:00  p.m. — Opening  Session  (Assembly,  8th  Floor): 

Host — Robert  hamhert,  Superintendent,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  presenting  Albert  Stuvip,  President,  Board  of 
Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Address  of  Welcome — The  Honorable  Reginald  H.  Sullivan,  Mayor  of 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Response — J.  Robert  Atkinso7i,  Vice-President  and  Managing  Director, 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Second  Vice- 
President  of  the  A.A.W.B. 

Address  of  Welcome — The  Honorable  Henry  F.  Schricker,  Governor  of 
Indiana. 

Response — George  F.  Meyer,  Chief  Executive  Officer,  New  Jersey  State 
Commission  for  the  Bhnd,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Past  President  of  the 
A.A.W.B. 

Music— LeDeluge    Saint   Saens 

Hora    Staccato    Dinicu-Heif etz 

From  the  Canebrake   Gardner 

Alfred  Zimmerman,  Violinist 
Mabel  Claire  Leive,  Accompanist 

President's  Address— Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  Managing  Di- 
rector, Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada; 
President  of  the  A.A.W.B. 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1941: 

9:00  a.m. -12:00  m. — General  Session  (Assembly,  8th  Floor): 

Music — Songs Ralph   W.    Wright 

Director  of  Music,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools 

Next  Steps  in  Providing  Public  Assistance  to  the  Blind — Jane  M.  Hoey, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Social  Security  Board,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Report  of  the  Joint  Advisory  Com:mittee  on  Research  of  the  A.A.I.B. 
AND  THE  A.A.W.B. — J.  C.  Lysen,  Superintendent,  Minnesota  Braille 
and  Sight-Saving  School,  Faribault,  Minn.;  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Report  on  Vocational  Guidance — Benjamin  Berinstein,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Chairman  of  former  independent  A.A.W.B.  Vocational  Guidance 
Committee. 

Convention  Photograph — (Place  to  be  announced.) 
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2:00-5:00  p.m. — Sectional  Meetings: 

Educational  Division  : 

Section  1 — Heads  of  Residential  and  Day  School  Classes  for  the  Blind — 
(Louis  XIV  Room,  Mezzanine). 

Robert  Lambert,  Superintendent,  Indiana  School  for  the  Bhnd, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  presiding: 

A  Brief  Survey  of  the  Genesis  and  Results  to  Date  of  Our  Special 
Preparation  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind — Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
Director  Emeritus,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Survey  of  Status,  Training,  Experience  and  Salaries  of  Teachers 
OF  the  Blind — Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Election  of  Officers  for  the  1941-1945  Quadrennium. 

Section  2 — Teachers  in  Residential  and  Public  School  Classes  for  the 
Blind  (Club  Room). 

S.  M.  Whinery,  Principal,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Permanent  Chairman: 

Election  of  Officers  for  the  1941-1945  Quadrennium^. 

(See  group  meeting  on  Thursday  afternoon,  July  10th.) 

Section  3 — Heads  of  Public  School  Sight-Saving  Classes,  Teachers  in 

Public  School  Sight-Saving   Classes,   and  Officers   and  Agents   of 

Organizations  Engaged  in  Work  for  Prevention  or  Conservation  of 

Vision  (Parlor  S,  Mezzanine). 

Mrs.  Helen  B.  Jones,  Supervisor,  Sight-Saving  Classes,  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Va.;  Permanent  Sec- 
retary, presiding: 

General  Measures  Which  Should  Be  Utilized  in  Any  Prevention 
of  Blindness  Program — Dr.  Hale  E.  Cullom,  Director,  Sight 
Conservation  Service,  Department  of  Public  Health,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

The  Partially  Sighted  Child  in  State  Schools  for  the  Blind — Mrs. 
Ethel  Nestell  Fortner,  Principal,  Oregon  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Salem,  Ore. 

Everyday  Problems  Confronting  Sight-Saving  Teachers — Mrs.  Vina 
Aherne,  Hillhouse  High  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Vocational  Guidance  for  the  Visually  Handicapped — Frank  V. 
Powell,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Madison,  Wis. 

Election  of  Officers  for  the  1941-1945  Quadrennium. 

Section  4 — Librarians  and  Others  Engaged  in  Libraries  for  the  Blind, 
and  Departments  for  the  Blind  in  Libraries  for  the  Seeing  (English 
Room,  Mezzanine). 

Mrs.  Maude  G.  Nichols,  in  charge.  Service  for  the  Blind,  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. ;   Permanent  Chairman. 
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Election  of  Officers  for  the  1941-1945  Quadrennium. 
(See  group  meeting  on  Thursday  afternoon,  July  10th.) 

Section  5 — Administrative  Heads  of  Publishing  Houses  and  Others 
Engaged  in  Publishing  for  the  Bliyid  by  Any  Process — (Parlor  T, 
Mezzanine) . 

A.  C.  Ellis,  Superintendent,  American  Printing  House  for  Blind, 
Louisville,  Ky. ;   Permanent  Chairman: 

Informal  Discussion  of  Such  Topics  As: 

1.  Library  of  Congress  Braille  and  Talking  Book  Specifications. 

2.  Do  We  Need  a  Braille  Uniform   Type  Commission   in  the 
United  States? 

3.  How  Shall  We  Meet  Increased  Production  Costs  of  Braille 
and  Talking  Books? 

Election  of  Officers  for  the  1941-1945  Quadrennium. 

Section  6 — Non-Professional  Group  (Florentine  Room). 

Dr.  Claire  E.  Owens,  Exeter,  Nebr.;   Permanent  Chairman: 

Election  of  Officers  for  the  1941-1945  Quadrennium. 

(See  group  meeting  on  Thursday  afternoon,  July  10.) 

Vocational  Division: 

Section  1 — Heads  of  Agencies  Doing  Nation-wide  or  State-wide  Work 
for  the  Blind,  and  Professional  StafJ  Members  of  Such  Agencies 
Not  Provided  for  in  Any  Professional  Group — (Parlor  B,  Mez- 
zanine). 

Maurice  I.  Tynan,  Field  Agent,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Division,  Service  for  the  Blind,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Permanent  Chairman: 

Report  From:  Section  Representative  on  Board  of  Directors — L.  L. 
Watts,  Executive  Secretary,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Richmond,  Va.;   Member  of  Board  of  Directors. 

Sponsorship  of  Vending  Machines  as  a  Means  of  Supplementing 
Income  to  Agencies  for  the  Blind — L.  A.  Robinson,  Assistant 
to  the  Supervisor  assigned  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Advantages  of  Integrating  Services  for  the  Blind  With  Other  Social 
Services — Miss    Gwen    Hardin,    Supervisor,    Division    for    the 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Social  Security,  Olympia,  Wash. 
Discussion — Miss   Grace   Harper,    Director,    New^   York   State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Disadvantages  of  Integrating  Services  for  the  Blind  With  Other 
Social   Services — George    F.    Meyer,    Chief    Executive    Officer, 
New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Discussion — Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek,  Executive  Secretary,  North 
Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Section  Z— Placement  Agents  and  Field  Officers  for  the  Blind  (Floren- 
tine Room). 

Frank  A.  Wrench,  Field  Secretary,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Richmond,  Va.;  Permanent  Chairman: 

First  Meeting — Industrial  Placements 

Address  by  Chairman. 

Are  Industrial  Placements  Worthwhile:  Our  Experience  in  This 
Field — L.  G.  Williamson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Industrial  Placements  From  the  Viewpoint  of  Factory  Manage- 
ment— F.  A.  Elshoff,  Manager,  Ordinance  Division,  Crocker 
Wheeler  Electric  Manufacturing  Company. 

A  Blind  Man's  Opportunity  in  Industry — R.  Teetor,  Chief  En- 
gineer, Perfect  Piston  Ring  Company,  Elwood,  Ind.  (Mr. 
Teetor  holds  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  blind  man  to 
become  a  member  of  the  National  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers.) 

Industrial  Placements  From  the  Viewpoint  of  the  First  Place- 
ment Agent  for  a  School  for  the  Blind — O.  E.  Day,  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook, 
Pa. 

The  Proper  Approach  to  Industrial  Placements:  Reasons  for  Past 
Failures— An  Interview  With  a  Factory  Manager  Who  Has 
Had  Blind  Employees  in  the  Past,  But  Who  Has  Found  Them 
A  Failure — Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Supervisor,  Service  for  the  Blind, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  William  H.  McCarthy,  Director,  Massa- 
chusetts Division  of  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass. 

Section  4 — Home  Teachers  for  the  Blind  and  Social  Workers  Other 
Than  Home  Teachers  Doing  Work  for  the  Blind  (Empire  Room, 
Mezzanine). 
Adaline  A.   Ruenzi,  Service  Club   for  the  Blind,    St.   Louis,   Mo.; 

Permanent  Chairman: 
Qualifications  and  Duties  of  a  Home  Teacher  and  the  Value  of 

Accurate    Case    Records — Mary    Hugo,    Home    Teacher,    Ohio 

Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark,  Ohio. 
How  AND  When  the  Various  Embossed  Types  Should  Be  Taught — 

Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Necessity  of  Teaching  Handicrafts  for  Rehabilitation — Pearl 

McGihhons,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Memorial  to  Miss  Kate  Foley — Irene  M.   Jones,   Home   Teacher, 

Utah  Association  for  the  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Election  of  Officers  for  the  Balance  of  the  1939-1943  Quadrennium. 

Section  5 — Lay  Group  (Florentine  Room,  Mezzanine). 

Benjamin  Berinstein,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Permanent  Chairman. 
Election   of   Secretary    (only)    for   the   Balance   of    the    1939-3943 
Quadrennium. 
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8:00  p.m. — General  Session  (Assembly,  8th  Floor): 

Music — Vocal  Ensemble Nii  Zeta  of  Sigma  Alpha  Iota 

Mrs.  Rosalee  Spong,  Director 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Professional  Standards — Murray  B.  Allen, 
Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

The  Contributor  Asks  for  Information;  Why  We  Ask  the  Questions  We 
Do  IN  Compiling  Data  on  Agencies — Mrs.  M.  H.  Harding,  Associate 
Secretary,  National  Information  Bureau,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1941: 

9:00  a.m. -12:00  m. — General  Session  (Assembly,  8th  Floor): 

Music — Violin    Doris   Melloncamp 

Piano  Lois  Day 

Students,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind 

Blind-Made  Products;  Their  Standardization  and  Sale — C.  C.  Kleeher, 
General  Manager,  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Developments  in  the  United  States  ;  A  Procress 
Report — Mrs.  Eleanor  Brown  Merrill,  Executive  Director,  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fundamental  Principles  Underlying  Good  Legislation  for  the  Blind — 
Edith  Ahhott,  Dean,  School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

1:30-4:30  p.m. — Sight-Seeing  Tour  of  Indianapolis  (Visitors  please  register 
at  Headquarters  Desk  by  9:30  a.m.,  Wednesday,  July  9th). 

Leave  Claypool  Hotel  at  1:30  p.m.,  and  visit  Indiana  World  War  Me- 
morial, Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument,  Board  of  Industrial  Aid 
for  the  Blind,  Butler  University,  State  School  for  the  Blind  (Musical 
Concert  on  Singing  Tower),  return  to  hotel  at  4:30  p.m. 

6:00  p.m. — Banquet  (Riley  Room,  Mezzanine): 

Dinner  Music  Melodic  Strings 

Readings  :  James  Whitcomb  Riley  Poems Edward  O.  Snethen 

"Down  to  the  Capital" 
"Knee  Deep  in  June" 
"Nothin'  to  Say" 

Presentation  of  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  for  Meritorious  Service — 
To  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Music — Selections  by  the  Blind  Whistler  Fred  Lowery 

Problems  for  Education  Created  by  the  World  Situation — Dr.  Donald 
DuShane,  President,  National  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Columbus,  Ind. 
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Thursday,  July  10,  1941: 

9:00  a.m. -12:00  m. — General  Session  (Assembly,  8th  Floor): 

Music — Songs  Ralph  W.  Wright 

Director  of  Music,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools 

Two  Years  of  the  Talking  Book  Education  Project — Dr.  Berthold  Lowen- 
jeld,  Talking  Book  Education  Project,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Problems  in  Library  Service  for  the  Blind — V.  W.  Clapp,  Administrative 
Assistant  to  the  Librarian,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Report  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind — Robert  B.  Irwin, 
Executive  Director,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  1939-1941  BiENNiuM^Colonel 
E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  President  of  the  A.A.W.B. 

Election  of  Officers  for  the  1941-1943  Biennium. 

2:00-5:00  p.m. — Sectional  Meetings: 
Educational  Division: 

Section  2— Teachers  in  Residential  and  Public  School  Classes  for  the 

Blind  (Parlor  S.  Mezzanine). 

S.  M.  Whinery,  Principal,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Permanent  Chairman: 

Mental  Measurements  of  the  Blind  —  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes, 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Mass. 

Section  4 — Librarians  and  Others  Engaged  in  Libraries  for  the  Blind, 
and  Departments  for  the  Blind  in  Libraries  for  the  Seeing 
(English  Room,  Mezzanine). 

Mrs.  Maude  G.  Nichols,  In  Charge,  Service  for  the  Blind,  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C;  Permanent  Chairman: 

General  Discussion  of  Problems  in  Connection  With  Circulating 
Talking  Books: 

1.  Ways  and  Means  of  Improving  Talking  Book  Service  to 
Borrowers : 

a.  The  role  of  the  librarian. 

b.  The  role  of  the  borrower. 

c.  The  role  of  the  agency  placing  machines. 

Book  Selection: 

1.  Need  for  More  Lively  Interest  on  the  Part  of  Book  Bor- 
rowers in  Assisting  with  Title  Selection  for  Embossing  and 
Recording. 

a.  Where  to  Secure  Announcements  of  New  Books. 

b.  Group  Meetings  for  Discussion  of  Titles. 

Symposiums 

1.  Are  the  Present  Catalogs  of  Talking  Books  and  Braille 
Books  Adequate? 
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2.    What   Recommendations   May   Be   Offered   for   the   Useful 
Placement  of  Surplus  Books  and  Magazines? 

Section  6 — Non-Professional  Group  (Louis  XIV  Room,  Mezzanine). 
Dr.  Claire  E.  Owens,  Exeter,  Nebr. ;  Permanent  Chairman: 

Community  Singing:  "God  Bless  America" — Accompanied  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Schwartz,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

My  Hobby:  Birds  and  Their  Songs— LaVerne  C.  Roberts,  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Items  of  Interest  to  the  Blind: 

Ethel  Parker,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Josephine  Ujeski,  East  Chicago,  111. 

Dorothy  Nees,  Geistown,  Pa. 

Pictures  Under  My  Fingers — Martha  B.  Miller,  Girard,  Ohio. 

Salesmanship — Morgan  Trinkle,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Three  Unique  Collections  (with  demonstrations) — Mary  Mansfield, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Competition — Forrest  Chenoweth,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Community  Singing:  "America." 

Concerning  Newsstands  in  Federal  Buildings  —  B.  L.  Frishie, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Remarks — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kissinger,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Vocational  Division: 

Section  2 — Heads  of  Agencies  Doing  City-iwde,  County,  and  Local 
Work  for  the  Blind,  Heads  of  Workshops  and  Industrial  Homes 
for  the  Blind,  and  Members  of  Technical  Staffs  of  Workshops  and 
Industrial  Homes  for  the  Blind  (Parlor  B,  Mezzanine). 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Secretary  and  Assistant  Director,  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  presiding: 

Coordinating  All  Phases  of  Employment  Activity  in  a  Private 
Agency  for  the  Blind — Alan  Blackburn,  Director  of  Social 
Service,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Work  for  the  Blind  in  Canada  Under  War  Conditions — A.  V.  Weir, 
Business  Manager,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Priorities — C.  C.  Kleber,  General  Manager,  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as  Applied  to  Charitable  Non-Profit 
Agencies — Louise  Maguire,  Chief,  Handicapped  Workers  Unit, 
Wage  and  Hours  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  Colonel  John  N.  Smith,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
Sheltered  Workshops  Advisory  Committee,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Section  3 — Placement  Agents  and  Field  Officers  for  the  Blind  (Parlor 
T.  Mezzanine). 

Frank  A.  Wrench,  Field  Secretary,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Richmond,  Va.;  Permanent  Chairman: 

Second  Meeting — Vending  Stands  for  the  Blind 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind's  Program  —  Individually 
Owned  System — A.  E.  Septinelli,  Placement  Agent,  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Washington  Society  for  the  Blind's  Program — Central  Control — 
W.  L.  McDaniel,  Executive  Secretary,  Washington  Society  for 
the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Arkansas'  Program  of  Stands — Central  Control  System  Under 
Department  of  Public  Welfare — Roy  Kumpe,  Director  of  Re- 
habilitation, State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Our  Idea  of  Best  Methods  for  Operating  Vending  Stands  and  the 
Proper  Way  to  Obtain  Stand  Concessions  :  Reasons  for  Failure 
of  Stands — W.  J.  Strachan,  Field  Agent,  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division,  Service  for  the 
Blind,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  a  representative  of  a  state  or 
local  agency  for  the  blind  making  vending  stand  placements. 

:00  p.m. — General  Session  (Assembly,  8th  Floor) : 

Music — String  Quartet  in  G  Minor Forrest  Goodenough 

Members  of  Sigma  Alpha  Iota,  under  direction  of  Miss  Olive  Kiler. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Care,  Training  and  After-Care  of  U.  S. 
Blinded  Soldiers — Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind— John  A.  Kratz,  Director,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Division,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Friday,  July  11,  1941: 

9:00  a.m. -12:00  m. — Final  Business  Meeting  (Assembly,  8th  Floor): 

Report  of  Joint  Legislative  Committee — L.  L.  Watts,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Va.;  Chairman 
of  A.A.W.B.  Committee. 

Report  of  Auditing  Committee  —  Frank  A.  Wrench,  Field  Secretary, 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Va.;  Chairman  of 
Committee. 

Report  of  Necrology  Committee — Mrs.  Ethel  Towne  Holmes,  Executive 
Secretary,  Iowa  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
Chairman  of  Committee. 
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Report  of  Resolutions  Committee — Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Chairman  of 
Committee. 

New  Business. 

Invitations  and  Selections  of  Next  Convention  City. 

Installation  of  New  Officers  for  the  1941-1943  Biennium. 

Adjournment. 


Officers  and  Committees 
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OFFICERS  AND  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

1941-1943 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

President *Peter  J.  Salmon,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

First  Vice-President *J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Second  Vice-President J.  C.  Lysen,  Faribault,  Minnesota 

Secretary-General Alfred  Allen,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

Treasurer *W.  E.  Allen,  Austin,  Texas 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Section  1  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld 

Section  2 Dr.  S.  M.  Whinery 

Section  3  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Jones 
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Remarks  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Davis 

(Host) 

AdminlMtratlTe  Aaslstant,  Ohio  Commlaslon 
(or  the  BllndU  Colnmbas,  Ohio 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  Friends:  It  is  indeed  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  welcome  you  here,  in  behalf 
of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
to  this  convention.  We  hope  that  your 
short  sojourn  in  our  city  will  be  one  of 
pleasure  and  one  of  profit.  I  do  not  wish 
to  assume  all  of  the  honor  in  connection 
with  this  greeting.  As  you  know,  the 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  is  a  part 
of  the  Division  of  Social  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  In 
1941,  through  legislative  act,  that  action 
was  taken.  As  part  of  the  Department  of 
the  Division  of  Social  Administration,  I 
would  like  to  share  the  honor  with  the 
Chief  of  that  Division,  who  also  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind  for  the  last  10  years  and  is 
intensely  interested  in  the  work  for  the 
Blind.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  present 
to  you  Judge  Henry  J.  Robison,  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Social  Administration, 
who  will  extend  greetings. 


Remarks  of  Judge  Henry  J.  Robison 

Chief,    Division    of    Soelal    Administration, 

Department    of    Public    Welfare    of    Ohio, 

Columbus,  Ohio 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  per- 
sonally to  participate  in  this  program  for 
just  a  small  part.  For  the  past  10  years 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  was  my 
first  association  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment  of   Public  Welfare,   so   my   primary 


interest — you  might  say  the  interest  which 
first  brought  me  to  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare — had  to  do  with  service 
in  this  field. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  bring  the  greet- 
ings of  Governor  Bricker  to  this  Conven- 
tion. The  Governor  found  it  necessary 
to  be  elsewhere  tonight  and  asked  that  I 
extend  his  greetings  and  good  wishes  for 
a  good  conference  here  in  Columbus  this 
week. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Commission 
for  the  Blind  it  was  my  privilege  about 
eight  years  ago  to  go  to  Washington  and 
spend  a  few  days  reviewing  Federal  legis- 
lation in  order  that  we  might  bring  our 
own  laws  into  conformity  with  the  Fed- 
eral laws,  and  work  out  a  comprehensive 
program  by  which  the  State  and  County 
and  Municipal  governments  could  join 
with  the  Executive  for  assistance  in  work- 
ing out  a  program  for  the  blind.  During 
the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  I  came 
to  the  Department,  it  has  been  our  con- 
stant endeavor  to  work  out  plans  which 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind  person 
on  a  basis  of  what  his  needs  actually  are. 
We  truly  feel  and  confidently  think  that 
through  the  work  we  have  done  these  last 
seven  years,  we  have  made  a  strong  be- 
ginning for  the  future.  Furthermore,  by 
so  doing  we  have  actually  strengthened  the 
service  we  now  have  for  the  blind. 

Again  let  me  say  we  are  delighted  to 
have  this  conference  with  us.  We  trust 
you  will  find  your  visit  here  worthwhile. 
You  have  only  to  let  us  know  of  any  ser- 
vices we  can  render  to  you.  It  is  fine  to 
have  you  here,  and  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  see  a  great  deal  of  each  of  you  this 
week. 
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RESPONSE 
*Peter  J.  Salmon,  President,  A.  A.  W.  B. 

Secretary  and  Assistant  Manasln^  Director. 

Indnatrlal    Home   for   the   Blind.   Brooklyn. 

New  York 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of 
the  A.  A.  W.  B.  I  wish  to  tell  our  two 
speakers  that  we  already  feel  welcome  here 
in  Columbus.  We  feel  we  are  very  nicely 
placed  here  at  the  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel, 
where  even  during  the  short  time  we  have 
been  here  we  find  everyone  doing  his  best 
to  make  us  comfortable  and  happy.  We 
appreciate  the  cordial  welcome  that  has 
been  extended  to  us  and  we  are  going  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  requested  to  call  for  service  if  we 
need  it.  The  only  thing  we  have  in  mind 
just  now,  and  it  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory today,  concerns  the  weather.  We 
would  like  to  have  our  two  speakers  col- 
laborate in  taking  care  of  the  weather  for 


the  rest  of  the  week.  We  want  very  good 
weather;  and  incidentally,  the  best  weather 
is  right  here  in  this  room.  I  hope  this 
means  that  you  will  come  to  the  meetings 
early  and  be  in  your  places  when  the 
sessions  start.  We  have  very  able  chair- 
men and  an  able  program  committee. 
They  are  hard  taskmasters  and  I  must 
keep  the  schedule  right  on  the  dot.  We 
will  hope  to  continue  to  do  this  all  through 
the  week  so  that  the  convention  may 
move  along  as  smoothly  as  possible.  Again, 
our  sincere  appreciation  for  this  splendid 
and  cordial  welcome. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Mr.  Davis  then  introduced  the  Hon. 
Floyd  F.  Green,  Mayor  of  Columbus,  who 
gave  an  inspiring  thirty-minute  address  in 
extending  the  official  welcome  and  greet- 
ings from  the  City  of  Columbus. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 
THE  BLIND  IN  THE  WAR  AND  POSTWAR  WORLD 

•PETER  J.  SALMON,  President 
The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  tlie  BHnd 


Within  six  months  after  the  Convention 
of  The  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  held  in  July,  1941  at  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  our  country  was  forced 
into  the  war.  At  the  time  of  that  Con- 
vention we  realized  the  possibility  of  the 
United  States  being  drawn  into  the  con- 
flict. The  treachery  of  December  7th 
came  as  a  complete  shock.  The  effects 
of  this  shock  are  well  known  to  this 
audience.  From  December  on,  the  mo- 
mentiun  of  our  War  Effort  has  increased 
in  an  unprecedented  manner.  All  ele- 
ments of  our  great  nation  have  felt  and 
participated  in  our  country's  program  of 
total  war. 

As  soon  as  War  was  declared  against 
Japan  and  the  other  Axis  powers,  the 
blind  of  this  nation  came  forward  and 
plunged    into    the    battle    on    the    Home 
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Front  in  more  ways  than  there  is  time 
here  to  enumerate.  The  Red  Cross,  Civil- 
ian Defense,  the  Production  Line  —  to 
these  and  to  all  the  other  wartime  agencies, 
the  blind  came  by  the  thousands.  Whether 
it  was  War  Bonds,  salvage  or  blood  dona- 
tions, they  took  an  active  and  inspiring 
part  in  each.  A  blind  woman  in  New 
York  heads  the  list  of  blood  donors  for 
the  Red  Cross.  From  Lockheed  on  the 
West  Coast  to  Bendix  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  come  stories  daily  of  sightless 
men  and  women  not  only  being  employed 
on  the  production  line  but  actually  break- 
ing production  records.  Workshops  for 
the  Blind  have  shifted  from  peacetime  to 
all-out  production  for  the  War  Effort. 
Production  has  been  doubled,  and  in  some 
shops  quadrupled,  in  order  to  meet  de- 
livery requirements.  Many  letters  of 
commendation    have    been    received    from 
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the  Army,  Navy  and  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, praising  the  blind  and  the  work- 
shops for  their  contribution  to  the  war's 
greatest  single  need — greater  production. 
Two  workshops  have  received  the  coveted 
Maritime  "M"  Award.  Blind  mothers  and 
blind  fathers  have  sent  their  seeing  sons 
and  daughters  to  the  service  of  their 
country.  Yes,  it  can  be  truly  said  that 
even  though  the  blind  cannot  take  up 
arms  to  fight  for  their  country,  they  are 
nevertheless  participating  actively  and 
patriotically  in  all  phases  of  the  War 
Effort  on  the  Home  Front.  When  summed 
up  by  historians,  the  contribution  made 
by  the  blind  will  stand  out  as  substantial, 
unusual  and  challenging.  They  have  ac- 
cepted their  country's  call  in  time  of  need. 
Our  Association  has  been  very  active 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  Board  of 
Directors  and  a  number  of  Committees 
have  been  carrying  out  a  series  of  proj- 
ects, all  of  which  in  one  way  or  another 
were  concerned  with  the  War  Effort.  Four 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  have 
been  held.  Our  chief  interest  centered 
around  the  War  Blind — a  subject  which 
we  pursued  from  many  angles.  The  pre- 
vious Administration  had  laid  the  ground- 
work by  the  formation  of  a  Committee  on 
the  Care,  Training  and  After-Care  of  the 
War  Blind.  This  Committee  formulated 
the  basic  principles.  During  the  past  two 
years,  however,  these  principles  have  been 
embodied  into  a  complete  program  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  those  blinded  during  this 
War.  You  will  hear  more  fully  on  this 
subject  from  the  Committee  on  War  Blind 
during  the  course  of  this  Convention.  I 
take  this  occasion  to  express  appreciation 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  I  am  sure 
I  can  express  your  appreciation,  as  well, 
to  the  Chairman  and  members  of  this 
Committee  for  the  splendid  service  and 
for  the  leadership  the  Committee  has  taken 
in  helping  to  shape  legislation  and  assist- 
ing in  the  formulation  of  plans  for  the 
rehabilitation   of  the  War  Blind. 

Another  major  concern  has  been  in  the 
field  of  legislation.  This  subject  will  be 
dealt    with    at    the    business    meeting    on 


Thursday  afternoon  when  the  able  Chair- 
man of  our  Legislative  Committee  makes 
his  report.  It  is  sufficient  here  for  me 
to  mention  that  our  Legislative  Commit- 
tee took  a  major  part  in  the  passage  of 
what  many  of  us  feel  to  be  a  Magna 
Charta  for  the  handicapped;  namely,  the 
Barden-LaFoUette  Bill. 

At  our  1941  Convention  a  resolution 
was  passed  requesting  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  to  sponsor  a  sum- 
mer course  for  Home  Teachers.  This 
course  was  inaugurated  last  summer  at 
Western  Reserve  University  and  a  similar 
course  is  being  held  this  summer.  The 
Board  of  Directors  sent  a  message  of 
"thanks"  to  the  Foundation  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  season's  course  which 
was  so  eminently  successful.  Naturally, 
this  course  has  related  itself  to  the  War 
and  its  effects  on  the  social  aspects  of 
\vork  for  the  blind. 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
fact  that  the  Committee  on  Professional 
Standards  has  set  up  a  Board  of  Certifi- 
cation for  Home  Teachers  and  certificates 
are  now  being  issued  to  blind  persons 
who  meet  the  qualifications  set  up  by  the 
Board.  This  is  a  real  step  forward,  par- 
ticularly in  these  times  when  standards 
mean   so   much. 

The  outstanding  contribution  by  a  Sec- 
tion Chairman  to  the  work  of  this  Asso- 
ciation has  been  made  by  Mr.  Frank 
Wrench,  Field  Agent  for  the  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  who  has  kept 
his  section  informed  about  blind  persons 
who  have  been  placed  in  industry.  This 
has  been  done  through  an  interesting,  and, 
in  fact,  inspiring  bulletin  which  has  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time.  Of  course, 
most  of  the  placements  were  made  with 
concerns  directly  connected  with  the  War 
Effort.  A  wide  range  of  types  of  jobs 
was  shown  and  a  splendid  record  of  earn- 
ings indicated.  A  great  portion  of  this 
Convention  will  be  given  over  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  employment  of  blind  per- 
sons. This  discussion  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  there  are  more  blind  persons  placed 
and  in  a  greater  variety  of  jobs  than  was 
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the  case  in  World  War  1.  Some  people 
are  skeptical  as  to  the  outcome  of  these 
placements.  Some  feel  that  blind  per- 
sons placed  in  industry  will  be  out  of 
jobs  as  soon  as  the  emergency  is  over. 
Without  taking  any  issue  with  this  par- 
ticular point  of  view,  this  reasoning  should 
not  be  used  to  prevent  blind  persons  re- 
ceiving opportunities  to  obtain  jobs  in 
industry  at  the  present  time.  The  best 
answer  to  this  whole  question  will  be  found 
in  the  round-table  discussions  where  the 
problems  of  placing  blind  persons  in  in- 
dustry and  the  results  obtained  will  be 
thoroughly  discussed.  You  cannot  aflford 
to  miss  these  sessions. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  Commit- 
tees of  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind  which  have  been  active 
during  the  past  biennium.  Reports  of 
progress  made  by  these  Committees  will 
be  presented  to  you  during  the  next  few 
days.  Each  of  these  Committees  has  felt 
the  impact  of  the  War  and  its  implica- 
tions. These  implications  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  Postwar  Era.  Whether 
it  is  vocational  guidance,  research  and 
planning,  differentiated  and  integrated  ser- 
vices, or  any  of  the  other  functions  carried 
on  by  these  Committees,  the  work  of  each 
is  vitally  affected  by  the  trends  and 
changes  of  today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  hope 
for  the  postwar  era  for  the  blind  lies  in 
the  experience,  the  sacrifice,  the  ingenuity 
and  sweat  which  the  blind  are  now  putting 
into  the  War  Effort.  These  things  are 
not  transitory.  Their  effects  are  far- 
reaching  and  enduring.  What  is  done 
well  today  cannot  help  but  be  of  value 
tomorrow  regardless  of  what  tomorro\A- 
may  bring.  Just  when  Peace  will  come 
no  one  knows.  The  kind  of  a  postwar 
world  in  which  we  shall  have  to  live  after 
Victory  is  won  is  largely  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. Like  the  sun  slowly  rising  in  the 
East  coming  in  through  the  Venetian 
blinds  and  dimly  silhouetting  the  contour 
of  the  Venetian  blinds  against  the  wall, 
so  ever  so  dimly  can  be  seen  today  the 
\ngue   outlines    of   something   which   looks 


like  the  framework  of  a  changing  world. 
Without  entering  into  the  dangerously  un- 
certain realm  of  prophecy,  one  can  timidly 
venture  a  few  observations  with  respect 
to   the   postwar  world. 

First,  a  broader  and  more  enlightened 
social  concept  seems  in  the  offing.  Pro- 
nouncements by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  others  in  and  out  of 
Government  points  up  this  trend  in  an 
unmistakable  manner.  Social  studies  and 
legislation  in  the  making  are  additional 
indicators  of  this  greatly  broadened  social 
program.  We  cannot  look  on  the  Four 
Freedoms  as  idle  phrases  but  rather  in 
their  entirety  as  a  vital,  living  concept 
of  a  better  social  world — living  and  vital 
enough  so  that  men  are  now  laying  down 
their  lives  in  order  that  this  ideal  of  a 
better  world  may  be  a  reality.  In  that 
world  the  blind  must  have  their  place. 
It  must  be  a  better  place  than  they  have 
had  in  the  past  if  justice  is  to  be  ful- 
filled. To  a  large  extent  the  burden  of 
obtaining  a  better  opportunity  for  the 
blind  will  rest  with  those  of  us  who  are 
daily  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
blind.  It  is  encumbent  on  us  to  watch, 
study  and  participate  actively  in  every 
activity  leading  toward  the  goal  of  a  more 
enlightened,  more  humane  social  concept. 

The  second  observation  relates  to  our 
changing  economy.  The  man  on  the  street 
and  those  who  make  it  their  business  to 
study  the  changes  and  trends  in  our  eco- 
nomic life  all  seem  to  feel  that  our 
economy  will  be  greatly  changed  after  the 
war  is  over.  Just  as  to  what  these  changes 
will  be  is  still  largely  guesswork.  The 
point  for  us  to  consider  is  the  need  for 
vigilance  and  activity  on  our  part  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  the  changing  times  and 
not  to  be  complacent  and  feel  that  things 
are  going  to  go  on  as  usual.  An  upheaval 
in  the  economic  life  of  a  country  such 
as  we  are  going  through  today  cannot 
help  but  bring  repercussions  at  a  later 
time.  Whether  there  will  be  a  slump  im- 
mediately following  the  war  will  depend 
on  when  and  how  the  war  ends  and  the 
length    of    time    it    will    take    to    establish 
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peace — to  cite  only  a  few  of  the  factors 
to  be  considered.  Our  job  as  leaders  in 
the  field  of  Work  for  the  Blind  is  to  plan 
as  far  ahead  as  possible,  always  looking 
toward  the  day  when  this  change  may 
occur  for  whatever  the  conditions  exist- 
ing at  that  time,  we  should  be  better  able 
to  meet  them  by  virtue  of  the  training 
and  experience  we  are  getting  today  in 
all  phases  of  the  War  Effort.  One  thing 
is  certain  and  that  is  that  many  of  the 
methods  and  approaches  which  we  have 
made  in  the  past  are  already  outmoded 
and  will  be  untenable  in  the  future. 

The  third  observation  refers  to  the  im- 
portance the  Government  attaches  in  post- 
war planning.  A  number  of  most  impor- 
tant projects  relating  to  the  postwar  period 
are  being  considered  with  many  of  the 
nation's  best  equipped  men  giving  their 
undivided  attention  to  these  subjects  of 
national  and  international  importance. 
Business,  large  and  small,  is  looking  ahead 
and  planning  for  tomorrow.  The  very 
necessities  of  war  are  producing  revolu- 
tionary changes.  Cargo-carrying  planes, 
pre-fabricated  houses,  dehydrated  foods, 
synthetics,  plastics,  step-up  transportation, 
are  just  some  of  the  changes  that  the 
average  layman  can  observe  from  the  in- 
dications received  all  around  us  today. 
These  developments  will  have  a  marked 
effect  on  our  national  existence.  I  men- 
tion   this    simply    to    indicate    again    the 


necessity  for  vigilance  and  observation  on 
our  part  so  that  the  blind  may  have  an 
important  place  in  this  changing  world. 

It  has  been  possible  in  this  brief  mes- 
sage to  touch  only  on  the  general  aspects 
of  the  blind  in  the  war  and  postwar  world. 
During  the  course  of  the  Convention  you 
will  hear  more  about  this  subject  by  those 
who  are  better  qualified  to  talk  to  you 
than  I  am.  You  will  be  encouraged  and 
inspired  when  you  hear  the  reports  of 
the  contribution  being  made  by  the  blind 
in  the  War  Effort.  Your  advice  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  approach  to  be 
made  with  respect  to  making  plans  for 
the  postwar  era  will  be  most  sincerely 
appreciated.  This  Convention  has  been 
definitely  planned  on  a  strictly  work-a- 
day  basis,  leaving  off  all  the  frills  of  tht: 
ordinary  peacetime  conference  —  frills 
which  in  peacetime  have  their  rightful 
place  in  any  Convention,  but  which  to- 
day are  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the 
times.  We  will  keep  you  very  busy;  we  hope 
we  will  keep  you  interested  and  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.  It  is  our  earnest 
desire  that  at  the  close  of  this  conference 
you  may  feel  amply  justified  for  having 
taken  the  time,  trouble  and  expense  of 
attendance  here  under  wartime  conditions. 
Let's  make  this  a  convention  long  to  be 
remembered  for  its  usefulness  and  value 
in  helping  the  blind  during  the  war  and 
in  the  postwar  world. 
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THE  FOUR  FREEDOMS 

^COLONEL  E.  A.  BAKER,  M.C,  O.B.E. 
Managing  Director,  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 


It  is  both  appropriate  and  urgent  that 
we  should  at  this  time  give  serious  thought 
to  the  goal  we  have  set  in  our  field  of 
work.  The  world  is  now  engaged  in  the 
bitterest  struggle  of  all  times  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  ideologies  shall  domi- 
nate our  every  thought  and  action.  The 
enemy  insists  on  dictatorship  while  we  in- 
sist that  democracy  as  we  have  developed 
and  know  it,  shall  govern.  The  struggle 
is  not  only  bitter  but  has  far  reaching  im- 
plications. The  strain  of  providing  the 
armed  forces,  the  ships,  the  planes,  the 
guns,  the  war  supplies,  the  reduction  of 
home  consumption  and  the  new  problems 
in  the  social,  economic  and  employment 
fields — many  of  them  quite  different  from 
any  we  have  known  before — bring  home 
to  us  in  a  most  forceful  way  the  radical 
and  even  rapid  changes  and  adjustments 
going  on  all  about  us,  to  which  we  must 
accommodate  ourselves. 

What  is  our  objective?  I  am  sure  you 
would  all  agree  with  me  that  it  is  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  education  for  the 
youthful  blind,  employment  and  social 
security  provisions  for  the  adult  blind  and 
the  most  comprehensive  prevention  of 
blindness  service  that  can  be  devised. 

How  can  we  ensure  an  ideal  and  com- 
prehensive program  throughout  the  land? 
We  must  agree  that  the  interests  of  those 
needing  service  take  first  place  and  con- 
sequently that  organization  and  individual 
interests  must  definitely  be  secondary.  If 
the  interests  of  the  organization  are  per- 
mitted to  be  paramount  then  consequently 
we  will  find  that  progress  and  improve- 
ments are  obstructed  and  impeded  by 
complications  and  fears.  There  are  two 
positive  lines  along  which  we  should  make 
definite  progress. 

1.    The   establishment   of   standards    for 
all  technical  workers  in  our  field. 
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2.    Co-ordination  of  programs  of  all  re- 
sponsible agencies  concerned. 

Our  organization  has  already  moved  in 
the  standardization  of  certain  categories 
of  our  technical  work  through  the  setting 
up  of  standards  and  the  certification  of 
home  teachers  and  social  service  workers. 
This  is  a  good  start  but  it  should  be 
pressed  to  include  other  definite  categories 
and  where  necessary  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  raising  of  standards  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  service.  The  estab- 
lishment and  raising  of  standards  will  not 
only  improve  the  quality  of  service  that 
can  be  rendered  but  will  actually  yield 
other  benefits  such  as  better  and  more 
uniform  remuneration  for  workers  and  the 
attraction  of  capable  prospects  and  the 
organization  of  approved  courses  of  train- 
ing. All  this  will  in  turn  command  an 
ever  increasing  confidence  of  those  being 
served  and  respect  of  authorities  and  con- 
temporaries in  the  welfare  field.  Our  or- 
ganization has  also  moved  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  integration  and  co- 
ordination of  programs.  In  looking  back 
over  the  whole  history  of  development 
of  work  for  the  blind  on  this  continent 
I  am  both  inspired  and  depressed.  In- 
spired because  in  tracing  the  early  be- 
ginning and  development  of  some  of  our 
most  important  services  I  find  that  much 
pioneering  work  had  to  be  done  under 
difficult  and  sometimes  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances. Frequently  there  was  short- 
age of  funds,  lack  of  co-operation  and 
sometimes  even  more  or  less  organized 
opposition.  In  spite  of  all  this,  schools 
for  the  young  blind  and  service  organi- 
zations for  the  adult  blind  have  been  de- 
veloped to  the  point  where  they  are  lead- 
ers in  our  whole  field.  Their  initiative 
and  sound  development  have  set  for  us 
all  a  high  beacon  light  in  our  otherwise 
uncharted  field.  We  must  remember  that 
as  in  every  field  of  free  enterprise,  some 
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have  achieved  outstanding  success,  many 
have  plodded  along  with  commendable 
programs,  but  still  too  many  fall  too  far 
short  of  results  to  justify  their  existence 
or  actually  demonstrate  the  evils  of  ex- 
ploitation. In  this  highly  individualistic 
field  our  organization  has  been  particu- 
larly concerned  in  making  available  in- 
formation on  improved  service  methods 
and  results  to  confirm  the  progressive 
and  to  encourage  the  conscientious.  I 
feel  we  have  reached  the  crossroads  in 
our  career.  Because  of  war  and  many 
problems,  public  thought  has  a  tendency 
to  jump  the  gaps  and  hurdles  and  ex- 
pedite developments  and  performance  al- 
most before  their  importance  is  generally 
understood.  We  must  keep  pace.  In  the 
past  we  have  been  content  to  make  prog- 
ress slowly.  We  have,  so  to  speak,  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Churchill's  illustration  in  ref- 
erence to  Italy.  He  said,  "we  are  working 
on  the  donkey  at  both  ends,  a  carrot  be- 
fore and  a  stick  behind".  Maybe  our 
carrot  has  not  been  sufficiently  enticing. 
Maybe  we  have  been  too  complacent  in 
accepting  inadequate  tillage  or  no  work 
at  all  in  substantial  portions  of  our  field, 
at  the  obvious  expense  of  those  who  so 
desperately  need  service  in  those  areas. 
I  say  we  are  now  at  the  crossroads.  I 
think  we  should  decide  whether  we  will 
continue  to  coaxingly  dangle  the  carrot 
in  front  and  with  the  utmost  discretion 
push  from  behind  or  if  we  are  going  to 
follow  the  more  positive  course  of  de- 
veloping a  chart  of  our  service  field  and 
its  existing  need  of  facilities,  federal,  state 
and  private,  and  of  the  experienced  per- 
sonnel available,  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram. It  seems  obvious  that  a  blind  per- 
son whether  he  lives  in  Vermont  or  Cali- 
fornia, New  Mexico  or  Canada,  is  just 
as  human  and  basically  has  the  same  fun- 
damental needs  as  a  blind  person  living  in 
any  other  part  of  the  continent.  Why  should 
some  local  circumstance  such  as  lack  of 
understanding,  or  funds,  or  initiative,  de- 
prive the  blind  of  a  whole  area  of  those 
services  which  we  recognize  as  of  proven 
worth,    so   justified    and   so   vital.      Where 


ills  and  weaknesses  exist,  the  body  as  a 
whole  cannot  be  strong  and  sound.  Whih- 
lower  levels  may  be  raised  it  is  also  true 
that  higher  levels  may  be  and  have  some- 
times   been    depressed. 

How  can  we  consolidate  our  gains  and 
make  the  further  progress  we  desire  for 
the  blind?  Again  I  repeat,  we  must  plan. 
Plan  the  field  of  service  that  we  think 
can  be  rightfully  and  helpfully  occupied 
by  the  federal  government;  plan  the  field 
which  can  be  properly  occupied  by  state 
governments  and/or  private  organizations 
acting  on  their  behalf;  and  plan  the  fields 
that  can  and  should  be  occupied  by  pri- 
vate organizations  in  general,  operating 
in  both  national  and  local  fields.  It  is 
only  through  a  co-ordinated  plan  that  we 
can  ensure  comprehensive  coverage,  com- 
prehensive service  programs  and  the  eli- 
mination of  wasteful  duplication,  compe- 
tition, confusion  and  exploitation  so 
injurious  to  the  cause  we  serve. 

Blind  people  are  human.  I  can  think 
of  many  freedoms  they  desire  but  chief 
among  these  I  would  place,  Freedom  from 
Want;  Freedom  from  Idleness;  Freedom 
from  Fear;  Freedom  from  Blindness.  It 
is  substantially  within  our  power  to  organ- 
ize our  forces,  consolidate  our  gains  and 
plan  to  strengthen  the  weak  spots,  while 
eliminating  the  undesirable.  This  is  just 
as  democratic  and  certainly  a  more  re- 
sponsible point  of  view  than  if  we  allow 
matters  to  drift  until  some  stronger  body 
or  higher  authority  with  less  experience 
in  our  field,  re-writes  the  provisions  for 
the  blind  and  leaves  our  organizations  to 
scramble  for  themselves.  We  may  have 
one,  two  or  even  three  years  before  the 
end  of  the  war  but  the  need  for  re- 
organization and  co-ordination  throughout 
our  field  is  urgent.  It  should  be  accomp- 
lished or  well  in  hand  when  we  enter 
the  general  reconstruction  period.  I  be- 
lieve we  could  do  it.  I  believe  federal 
and  state  authorities  would  welcome  a 
practical  program  of  services  and  re- 
organization. I  am  sure  that,  relieved  of 
many  of  our  present  worries,  we  would 
all    be    able    to    do    better    %vnrk    and    the 
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blind  would  be  better  off.  They  would 
have  realized  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  free- 
doms that  can  mean  so  much  to  every 
free  human  being.  We  as  responsible 
workers  could  probably  enjoy  the  satis- 
faction to  be  derived  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  in  fact  we  had  been  largely 
responsible  for  raising  the  standards  of 
living  and  opportunity  for  the  blind.  We 
would    also    be    in    a    much    better    posi- 


tion in  the  post-war  world  to  advise  and 
guide  improvements  in  other  lands.  The 
impossible  is  simply  something  that  takes 
some  time  and  effort  to  accomplish.  It 
can  be  done  and  we  can  do  it,  if  we  will 
make  the  effort.  This  is  our  opportunity 
to  make  a  great  contribution  toward  en- 
suring for  every  blind  person  the  inalien- 
able right  to  fully  enjoy  life,  liberty  and 
the   pursuit   of  happiness. 


PRESENT  STATUS  OF  STATISTICS  OF  BLINDNESS 

A  Report  for  the  Comnutte  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind 

Presented  by 

EVELYN  C.  MdKAY,  Secretary 

Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind 

Social  Research  Secretary,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


Mr.  President,  Fellow  Members  of  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.,  and  Friends:  Ten  years  ago, 
at  the  Richmond  convention,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  reporting  to  this  body  on  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of 
the  Blind,  and  so  it  was  with  particular 
pleasure  that  I  accepted  the  invitation  to 
speak  to  you  today  and  review  briefly 
some  of  the  developments  of  the  past 
ten  years  in  regard  to  statistics  of  blind- 
ness. 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind, 
as  many  of  you  know,  is  jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness.  Its  nine  members 
include  representatives  from  the  fields  of 
work  with  the  blind,  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, statistics,  ophthalmology,  and  public 
health.  Its  Chairman  is  Dr.  Ralph  G. 
Hurlin,  Director  of  Statistics  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  one  of  the  fore- 
most authorities  in  social  statistics  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Committee  was  appointed  in  1930 
and  was  charged  with  the  task  of  study- 
ing the  problem  of  statistics  of  blindness 
and  making  recommendations  as  to  how 
more  accurate  and  detailed  statistics  might 
be  secured.     We  soon  found  that  one  of 


our  first  tasks  would  have  to  be  the  de- 
velopment of  certain  forms  and  classifi- 
cations which  would  serve  as  a  basis  for 
uniform  data  in  the  various  states.  When 
I  spoke  to  you  in  Richmond,  it  was  to 
tell  you  of  our  early  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion and  to  offer  you  a  proposed  standard 
blank  for  eye  examination  reports  and  a 
proposed  standard  classification  of  causes 
of  blindness.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  authorities  at  Overbrook  and  Perkins 
Institution,  we  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
try  these  out  on  actual  data  in  those 
two  schools,  and  the  findings  seemed 
rather  significant. 

A  few  minutes  after  I  had  finished 
speaking  (if  you  will  permit  a  few  remi- 
niscences) Mr.  Lineberry,  Superintendent 
of  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Blind,  invited  the  Committee  to  make  the 
same  sort  of  statistical  study  in  his  school 
that  we  had  made  at  Overbrook  and  Per- 
kins, and  his  invitation  was  followed  by 
one  from  Dr.  Settles  of  the  Florida  School. 
I  was  assigned  to  make  these  studies,  and 
they  produced  some  unexpected  by-prod- 
ucts. For  instance,  when  I  got  to  North 
Carolina,  I  found  that  my  education  had 
been  sadly  neglected.  I  had  never  seen 
cotton  growing  in  the  field;   I  had  never 
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seen  or  tasted  a  persimmon;  and  although 
I  did  know  that  peanuts  didn't  grow  on 
trees,  I  was  rather  vague  about  their 
actual  habitat.  In  addition  to  supplying 
a  set  of  excellent  eye  records  for  the 
study,  Mr.  Lineberry  made  it  his  business 
to  take  care  of  these  gaps  in  my  educa- 
tion, so  the  study  was  most  beneficial  all 
around.  Then  I  went  on  to  Florida  where 
Dr.  Settles  did  a  similar  educational  job 
with  respect  to  such  subjects  as  alligators, 
water-lily  plantations,  and  various  other 
exotic  items. 

A  number  of  other  schools  invited  us 
to  make  similar  studies — my  first  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Scarberry  of  the  School  here 
in  Columbus  was  in  this  connection — and 
we  were  able  to  report  to  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in 
1934,  giving  an  analysis  of  the  eye  con- 
ditions of  approximately  2500  pupils  in 
fifteen  residential  schools  and  day-school 
classes  for  the  blind.  The  A.  A.  I.  B. 
requested  us  to  continue  the  studies  on  an 
annual  basis  and  additional  schools  have 
joined  the  group  from  year  to  year,  so 
that  our  most  recent  report  (for  the  school 
year  1940-41 )  included  forty-nine  schools 
and  a  school  population  of  approximately 
4500. 

The  superintendents  have  told  us  that 
they  found  the  data  in  these  annual  studies 
useful  in  stimulating  greater  interest  in 
the  eye  conditions  of  their  pupils  and  in 
securing  increased  provisions  for  eye  care 
and  restoration  of  sight.  But  another 
result  was  that,  through  this  opportunity 
for  practical  application  of  our  report 
form  and  classification,  we  were  able  to 
modify  and  improve  these  forms  in  the 
light  of  actual  experience. 

In  1936,  when  the  Social  Security  Board 
was  setting  up  its  procedures  for  ad- 
ministering aid  to  the  needy  blind,  and 
was  in  need  of  a  simple  but  adequate  eye 
report  form,  the  Committee's  blank  was 
adopted  with  slight  modifications,  and 
many  of  you  know  it  as  "  P.  A.  701."  I 
like  to  think  that  the  practical  experi- 
mental work  which  vou  made  possible  for 


our  Committee  bore  fruit  in  such  an  im- 
portant way. 

The  Classification  of  Causes  of  Blind- 
ness which  the  Committee  developed  at 
the  same  time  had  a  similar  history. 
Through  analysis  of  some  thousands  of 
actual  cases,  the  Classification  was  modi- 
fied and  developed  so  that  it  became,  not 
a  theoretical  scheme,  but  a  plan  tested 
by  experience  and  adapted  to  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  this  special  field.  It  was 
gratifying  to  the  Committee  when,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  the  Social  Security  Board 
adopted  the  standard  Classification  of 
Causes  of  Blindness  also,  and  recom- 
mended it  for  use  in  the  states  which 
administer  aid  to  the  needy  blind  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Once  again,  it 
was  your  willingness  to  let  the  Commit- 
tee use  your  records  as  "guinea  pigs" 
which  made  this  possible. 

The  Physician's  Report  of  Eye  Exami- 
nation and  the  Classification  of  Causes 
of  Blindness  were  only  tools  to  be  used 
in  statistical  activities.  Once  they  were 
available  and  tested  by  experience,  the 
next  step  was  to  make  use  of  them.  The 
recent  studies  of  causes  of  blindness  among 
recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  which  a 
number  of  states  have  made  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Social  Security  Board,  are 
examples  of  how  these  tools  may  be  used. 
It  may  be  said  in  passing  that,  although 
the  figures  on  causes  of  blindness  which 
will  be  derived  from  these  studies  are  not 
truly  representative  of  the  total  blind 
population  (since  they  are  based  on  a 
selected  group),  nevertheless  they  are  so 
much  more  comprehensive  and  scientific- 
ally handled  than  any  figures  on  causes  of 
blindness  heretofore  available  that  they 
constitute  an  important  contribution  in 
this  field  and  should  prove  valuable  to 
workers  for  the  blind  in  many  ways. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  you  may  feel 
that  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  these  ten  years  which  would  have 
been  impossible  without  your  co-operation 
and  support.  But  we  are  still  far  from 
accomplishing  the  total  assignment  for 
which     the      Committee      was      created- — 
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namely,  developing  more  accurate  and 
complete  statistics  of  blindness. 

One  of  the  first  questions  we  are  al- 
ways asked  is,  "How  many  blind  people 
are  there  in  the  United  States?"  and  the 
answer  is,  "Nobody  knows.  There  are 
no   reliable   statistics." 

The  Committee,  early  in  its  activities, 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  decennial 
census  of  population,  made  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  would  never 
be  a  satisfactory  source  of  figures  on  blind 
population — not  because  of  any  lack  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  officials  in  charge, 
but  because  of  difficulties  inherent  in  the 
census  method.  Only  a  part — probably 
not  more  than  half — of  the  blind  were 
reported  in  the  census,  and  there  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  those  who  were 
reported  were  representative  of  the  blind 
group  as  a  whole.  For  instance,  it  was  prob- 
ably easier  to  locate  and  report  the  blind 
children  of  school  age  than  to  find  the 
blind  babies  and  preschool  children.  Simi- 
larly, it  seemed  likely  that  blind  men 
capable  of  employment  were  more  com- 
pletely reported  than  aged  blind  persons 
who  were  living  with  and  supported  by 
their  families.  When  the  Social  Security 
Act  became  effective,  and  greatly  in- 
creased funds  for  financial  assistance  to 
the  needy  blind  became  available,  some 
states  were  startled  to  find  that  the  num- 
ber of  recipients  on  the  "blind  assistance" 
rolls  was  greater  than  their  former  esti- 
mate of  the  total  blind  population  of  the 
state. 

The  census  authorities  themselves  were 
clearly  aware  of  the  unavoidable  defects 
in  the  census  figures  and  in  1940,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  omitted  the  special 
census  of  the  blind  from  its  decennial 
enumeration.  No  one  shed  a  tear,  for  it 
was  all  too  obvious  that  the  earlier  census 
figures  had  been  so  incomplete  as  to  be 
seriously  misleading.  But  since  then  we 
have  had  to  depend  on  estimates  based 
on  intensive  studies  of  blind  population  in 
certain  selected  sample  areas  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  difference  between  an  estimate  and 


a  guess  depends  on  who  makes  it — that 
is,  depends  upon  the  qualifications  of  the 
estimator.  The  selection  of  the  samples 
which  are  used  as  a  base,  the  judgment 
and  statistical  skill  of  the  estimator,  and 
his  familiarity  with  the  special  character- 
istics of  the  group  (for  instance,  the  fact 
that  certain  common  causes  of  blindness 
affect  chiefly  persons  of  advanced  years 
and  therefore  influence  the  age  distribu- 
tion of  the  blind  group) — all  of  these  fac- 
tors influence  the  reliability  of  the  esti- 
mate. The  most  careful  estimates  of  the 
statisticians  in  this  field  indicate  that  the 
total  blind  population  of  the  United  States 
is  not  less  than  200,000  and  may  be  as 
high  as  235,000. 

One  of  the  gains  of  the  past  decade 
has  been  in  the  improved  methods  used 
in  making  "surveys"  of  the  blind  in  var- 
ious states.  There  has  been  recognition 
of  the  principle  that  an  accurate  and  in- 
tensive study  of  blind  population  in  a 
carefully  selected  sample  area  can  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  estimates  which  are  more 
reliable  than  the  figures  derived  from  a 
superficial  overall  study  of  a  much  larger 
territory.  For  instance,  the  "house-to- 
house"  canvass  of  two  sample  areas  in 
North  Carolina  in  1934-35  was  a  study 
of  this  type.  Another  excellent  study  was 
made  in  Georgia  in  1938  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  WPA,  which  although  it  did 
not  follow  the  sampling  method,  used 
sound  methods  of  statistical  control.  The 
Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  had 
the  privilege  of  making  suggestions  as  to 
the  methods  used  in  both  these  studies, 
and  we  feel  that  both  represented  a  con- 
tribution to  the  methodology  which  will 
eventually  help  to  produce  more  satisfac- 
tory statistics  of  blindness. 

But  estimates  and  special  enumerations 
are  not  enough.  There  is  still  urgent 
need  of  some  more  accurate  plan  for  de- 
termining the  extent  of  the  blind  popu- 
lation— perhaps  by  a  system  of  registration 
in  the  various  states  with  uniform  pro- 
cedures to  insure  comparable  data.  Years 
ago  when  the  registration  of  births  and 
deaths    was    in    its    infancy,    the    Federal 
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government  set  up  so-called  "registration 
areas"  comprising  the  states  which  had 
reasonably  satisfactory  procedures  and 
reasonably  accurate  records  on  births  and 
deaths.  These  registration  areas  were 
used  as  a  basis  for  vital  statistics.  Year 
by  year,  as  additional  states  improved  their 
procedures  and  their  records,  they  were 
added  to  the  registration  area,  until  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  every  state 
in  the  United  States  was  included.  Per- 
haps some  plan  of  this  sort  might  be 
adopted  in  our  field  of  registration  of  the 
blind. 

In  order  to  do  this,  however,  we  shall 
have  to  find  answers  to  such  questions  as, 
"How  can  all  the  blind  people  of  a  state 
be  located  for  registration?"  and  "Once  a 
register  has  been  established,  how  can  it 
be  kept  up  to  date,  both  as  to  deaths  and 
removals,  and  as  to  prompt  reporting  of 
new  cases  of  blindness?" 

I  understand  that  Massachusetts  has  re- 
cently enacted  legislation  making  the  re- 
porting of  blindness  compulsory  as  is  the 
reporting  of  births  and  deaths.  It  is  too 
soon  to  predict  that  results  will  come  of 
this  plan,  but  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  watch 
this  development  with  great  interest. 

Other  plans  have  been  suggested  in 
other  states,  but  none  of  them  have  been 
sufficiently  tested  to  determine  their  effi- 
ciency. We  are  still  in  the  experimental 
stages,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
more  studies  under  controlled  conditions 
before  the  best  answer  can  be  found.  I 
may  say  in  passing  that,  if  any  state 
agency  wishes  to  try  to  increase  the  ac- 
curacy of  its  register,  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind  will  be  glad  to  co- 
operate in  such  a  project  in  every  way 
possible. 

Another  problem  in  connection  with  ac- 
curate registration  has  always  been  "How 
can  we  determine  that  this  individual,  re- 
ported as  blind,  really  is  blind  within  the 
accepted  definition."  We  are  all  agreed. 
I  think,  that  only  a  careful  eye  examina- 
tion by  a  competent  ophthalmologist  can 
determine    the    degree    of    visual    impair- 


ment, and  it  follows,  as  a  corollary,  that 
we  must  be  prepared  to  provide  ophthal- 
mological  examinations  for  all  blind  per- 
sons registered  or  reported  for  registra- 
tion, before  we  can  have  any  satisfactory 
degree  of  accuracy  in  our  registers. 

Under  the  administration  of  aid  to  the 
needy  blind,  an  eye  examination  report  is 
required  for  every  applicant  for  this  type 
of  assistance,  and  state  and  federal  funds 
are  available  to  defray  the  costs  of  such 
examinations.  Unfortunately,  in  many 
states,  no  funds  are  available  for  eye  ex- 
aminations of  blind  persons  who  are  not 
applying  for  public  assistance.  A  few 
states  have  adopted  the  policy  of  requir- 
ing an  eye  examination  report  for  each 
client  accepted  for  service  and  by  this 
means  will  eventually  have  ophthalmo- 
logical  records  on  practically  all  of  their 
registered  blind  inhabitants.  One  state — 
New  Hampshire — has  gone  even  further 
and  has  managed  to  secure  eye  reports  on 
practically  all  of  its  clients  already  on  the 
register.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other 
states  will  find  it  possible  to  follow  this 
example. 

Here  let  me  insert  a  word  of  inter- 
pretation. Please  do  not  think  that  any 
of  us  would  recommend  that  a  blind  per- 
son have  an  eye  examination  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  statistical  records.  Eye 
examinations  are  useful  for  other  pur- 
poses. They  are  essential  for  determining 
the  client's  possibility  of  having  his  vision 
improved  or  restored  by  medical  or  sur- 
gical means;  they  are  important  in  de- 
termining his  eligibility,  not  only  for  fin- 
ancial assistance  but  also  for  various  types 
of  service  which  would  not  be  appropriate 
for  the  seeing;  and  above  all,  they  are 
fundamental  to  the  service  of  the  social 
worker,  the  home  teacher,  and  the  place- 
ment agent,  none  of  whom  can  do  his  job 
properly  without  adequate  information 
about  the  client's  eye  condition.  It  is  for 
these  purposes  primarily  that  we  call  for 
eye  examination  reports,  but  having  se- 
cured them  for  such  vital  uses,  we  find 
them  also  available  as  a  basis  for  accurate 
registration. 
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We  ha\e  still  a  long  way  to  go  in  all 
of  these  matters,  and  accomplishment  is 
slow.  I  bring  you  this  report  today 
merely  as  a  progress  report  of  the  activ- 
ities of  our  Committee,  and  to  tell  you 
what  has  been  done  in  this  area  in  the 
past  decade.  Without  your  interest,  co- 
operation, and  support,  it  could  not  have 
been  done,  and  therefore  it  is  your  ac- 
complishment   as    much    as    our    accomp- 


lishment that  I  have  summarized  here. 
The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind 
is  ver)'  grateful  for  your  help  and  we 
hope  that  through  your  continued  inter- 
est we  may  arrive  at  results  which  will 
prove  to  be  of  practical  usefulness  to  you, 
as  well  as  more  fruitful  in  the  general 
effort  to  secure  more  accurate,  compre- 
hensive, and  reliable  statistics  of  blindness 
and  the  blind. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  POLICIES  AND  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
BLIND  PERSONS  IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

=>LEONARD  A.  ROBINSON 
Assistant  to  the  Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.   C. 


The  largest  employer  in  the  world,  the 
United  States  Government,  is  seeking  cap- 
able blind  persons  to  do  specific  kinds  of 
work  for  which  eyesight  is  not  required. 
It  is  your  job  and  ours  to  find  those  cap- 
able blind  persons  and  to  direct  them  to 
the  proper  Federal  government  authorities 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  order 
that  they,  too,  might  do  their  bit  in  help- 
ing win  the  war,  as  well  as  to  earn  a 
livelihood  for  themselves  and  to  gain  valu- 
able experience  which  will  help  them  ob- 
tain work  in  the  future. 

For  the  past  two  years  I  have  been 
closely  associated  with  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  I  have 
found  its  representatives  cooperative  and 
understanding  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment problems  affecting  blind  persons.  I 
will,  for  your  information,  quote  in  full 
a  letter  I  received  from  the  Commission 
concerning  the  employment  of  blind  per- 
sons, and  attached  to  this  paper,  which 
cannot  be  read  at  this  time,  due  to  its 
length,  is  a  list  of  positions  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Regional  Medical  Offi- 
cers of  the  Commission,  blind  persons  can 
fill  satisfactorily.  This  list,  at  this  time 
consists  of  twenty-seven  positions,  together 
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with  the  description  of  the  duties  incident 
to  such  positions,  with  notations  where 
blind  persons  have  actually  performed  sat- 
isfactory services  under  Federal  appoint- 
ment. Other  surveys  are  in  the  process  of 
being  made,  and  the  list  will  be  lengthened 
as  time  goes  on.  The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

June   30,    1943 
Vocational   Rehabilitation   Division 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
^Vashington,  D.  C. 

Attention:  Mr.  Leonard  A.  Robinson, 
Services  for  the  Blind 
Gentlemen: 

In  your  letter  of  June  2,  1943,  you  re- 
quested information  concerning  the  place- 
ment of  blind  persons  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. And  in  the  conference  on  June 
9,  1943,  in  the  office  of  the  Medical  Direc- 
tor of  the  Commission  you  specifically 
asked  for  the  enclosed  list  of  positions 
surveyed  by  Civil  Service  Regional  Medi- 
cal Officers,  indicating  placement  poten- 
tialities for  the  blind,  in  the  Federal  ser- 
\ice.  This  list  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
next  edition  of  the  Operations  Manual 
for  Placement  of  Physically  Handicapped. 

In  order  to  speed  up  the  program  of 
employing  blind  persons  in  line  with  their 
training  and  abilities  for  specific  jobs  it 
is  suggested  that  applications  for  Federal 
employment    be    sent    direct    to   the    Civil 
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Service  Regional  Office.  Form  2504,  at- 
tached, gives  the  address  of  each  Regional 
Office  and  the  states  served  in  each  region. 

It  is  suggested  that  state  agencies  for 
the  blind  get  in  touch  with  their  Civil 
Service  Regional  Office  and  develop  the 
necessary  working  relationships  in  promot- 
ing the  program  of  utilizing,  to  the  fullest 
extent,  the  services  of  blind  workers. 

At  the  request  of  the  Commission  the 
Services  of  the  Blind  in  the  Office  of 
Education  has  been  designated  as  the  clear- 
ing house  between  public  and  private 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  the  Commission 
in  connection  with  applications  received 
in  the  central  office  from  blind  persons 
seeking  Federal  employment.  In  this  con- 
nection the  personal  information  sheet 
secured  from  agencies  for  the  blind  has 
been  of  great  help  to  the  Commission  in 
determining  whether  an  applicant  is  ac- 
ceptable for  Federal  employment  under 
War  Service  Regulations. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that, 
as  of  June  7,  1943,  Regional  Offices  had 
reported  95  placements  of  blind  persons 
and  1893  placements  of  persons  partially 
blind  or  blind  in  one  eye.  In  other  words, 
1988  persons,  blind  in  one  or  both  eyes, 
have  been  placed  in  field  establishments 
of  the  Federal  Government  since  last 
October. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission 
Very  respectfully, 
(Signed)  L.  A.  Moyer 

Executive  Director 
and  Chief  Examiner 
Inclosure  No.  166694 

I  wish  to  point  out  here  that  the  Ser- 
vices for  the  Blind  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  has  cooperated  very 
closely  with  the  Commission  during  the 
past  year  in  obtaining  for  it  additional 
information  concerning  blind  applicants 
for  Federal  positions  which  has  led  to  the 
expediting  of  their  appointments.  The 
Commission  has  requested  the  Services 
for  the  Blind  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  clearing 
house,  so  to  speak,  with  respect  to  Civil 
Service  applications  sent  in  by  blind  per- 
sons   desiring    Federal    appointments.    A 


form  known  as  "Personal  Information 
Sheet  Concerning  Blind  Individual"  has 
in  the  past  been  sent  out  by  the  Services 
for  the  Blind  to  agencies  for  the  blind  or 
other  public  agencies  which  might  have 
knowledge  of  the  applicant,  and  when  this 
information  was  received  by  this  depart- 
ment, a  copy  was  then  sent  on  to  the  Com- 
mission. It  is  suggested  that  blind  persons, 
desiring  Federal  appointments  either  send 
their  applications  direct,  or  throught  some 
agency  for  the  blind,  to  the  Civil  Service 
Regional  Office  of  their  District.  When 
such  applications  are  sent  in,  the  agency 
for  the  blind  handling  such  applications 
for  their  blind  clients,  should  fill  out  in 
duplicate  the  form  "Personal  Information 
Sheet  Concerning  Blind  Individual"  and 
send  it  immediately  to  the  Services  for  the 
Blind,  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
A  copy  will  then  be  sent  by  this  Depart- 
ment to  the  Medical  Division,  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  if 
the  person  for  whom  the  application  is 
mailed,  is  found  to  be  eligible,  the  appli- 
cant's name  will  then  be  placed  on  an  eli- 
gible list  and  the  Regional  Office  nearest 
the  applicant's  residence  will  be  notified 
to  this  effect.  The  agency  for  the  blind 
can  later  contact  the  Regional  Office  to 
ascertain  if  the  applicant  is  eligible,  and 
if  so,  can  get  busy  finding  a  suitable  job 
for  him,  if  this  had  not  been  done  already. 
A  supply  of  the  above  mentioned  in- 
formation sheets  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Services  for  the  Blind,  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  by  any  agency  for  the  blind 
or  other  public  agency. 

During  the  past  fourteen  months  I  have 
been  very  successful  in  placing  many  blind 
persons  in  typing  and  dictaphone  positions 
with  various  Federal  departments  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  All  of  them  are  do- 
ing exceptionally  good  work  and  they  are 
an  inspiration  to  their  fellow  employees. 
They  also  prove  to  Government  depart- 
ments that  blind  persons  can  do  this  type 
of  work,  if  only  given  a  chance  to  do  so. 

Before  each  person  was  appointed  to 
the  position,  a  refresher  course  in  typing 
and   dictaphone   work   was   given   to   such 
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person  in  need  of  it  in  order  that  the 
chance  for  his  success  might  be  greater. 
I  have  found  the  Dictaphone  Corporation 
very  cooperative  in  this  respect.  They  have 
a  short  course  of  study  vk^hich  they  give 
free  of  charge,  and  which  includes  spelling 
and  other  subjects  necessary  for  efficient 
work.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Dictaphone  Corporation,  as  a  special  ser- 
vice, has  such  courses  available  to  the  pub- 
lic in  many  of  our  larger  cities.  This  might 
also  be  true  of  the  Ediphone  Company. 
However,  a  refresher  course  can  be  ob- 
tained in  almost  every  city  at  some  recog- 
nized commercial  school.  Where  an  appli- 
cant has  not  had  recent  typing  and  dicta- 
phone experience,  I  strongly  urge  that  a 
refresher  course  be  given  to  the  applicant 
just  before  accepting  a  Federal  appoint- 
ment of  this  kind.  The  applicant  should 
be  a  high  school  graduate,  or  its  equivalent, 
should  be  a  good  speller,  and  should  have 
a  reading  and  writing  knowledge  of  braille. 

Sometimes  a  blind  typist  and  dictaphone 
operator  in  a  Federal  position  is  not  given 
enough  work  to  keep  him  or  her  busy 
the  entire  day.  A  person  doing  this  type 
of  work,  in  order  to  be  kept  busy  all  of 
the  time,  should  serve  more  than  one 
dictator.  As  an  alternative  suggestion,  it 
would  be  well  for  the  blind  operator  to 
equip  himself  with  a  braille  shorthand 
machine  so  that  he  can  take  ordinary 
stenographic  dictation  just  as  any  sighted 
stenographer  does.  When  dictaphone  or 
Ediphone  records  for  transcribing  purpose* 
run  out,  the  blind  operator  could  supple- 
ment his  dictaphone  or  ediphone  work 
with  ordinary  braille  shorthand.  Such  a 
blind  operator  would  be  more  useful  to  the 
Federal  department  for  which  he  is  work- 
ing, and  his  chances  of  remaining  in  Gov- 
ernment service  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  would  be  greater  than  that  of  another 
blind  person  who  has  not  acquired  a  more 
extensive  basis  for  clerical  work. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  limited 
number  of  braille  shorthand  machines  has 
recently  been  manufactured  and  are  ob- 
tainable in  Boston.  If  the  demand  for 
braille  shorthand  machines  is  great,  I  feel 


sure  that  priority  for  materials  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  manufacturer  of  such  ma- 
chines. In  this  respect,  the  Services  for 
the  Blind  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  in 
every  way  possible,  and  will  present  the 
matter  to  the  War  Production  Board  on 
behalf  of  any  manufacturer  of  such  braille 
equipment. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  dater  June 
25,  1943,  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Sweet,  Director 
of  Personnel,  Veterans  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.  which  tells  of  the  suc- 
cessful work  of  the  five  blind  clerical 
workers  I  placed  with  this  Federal  agency 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  One  of 
these  persons  supplements  her  typing  and 
dictaphone  work  with  the  use  of  a  braille 
shorthand  machine.  Concerning  this  per- 
son, the  letter  in  part,  reads  as  follows: 

"Mary  Yvonne  Yasem,  who  was  placed 
on  duty  March  17,  1943,  in  the  Steno- 
graphic Pool,  Term  Insurance  Subdivision, 
Life  Insurance  Claims  Division,  takes 
Braille  shorthand  notes,  having  her  own 
machine  for  that  purpose,  paper  being 
furnished  by  the  Administration.  Miss 
Yasem  has  done  very  acceptable  work  as 
a  Dictaphone  Operator.  As  she  is  able  to 
take  stenographic  notes,  she  should  prove 
doubly  valuable.  Her  work  is  reviewed 
before  being  sent  out  of  the  Subdivision, 
but  no  great  amount  of  time  is  required 
for  this  review  and  corrections.  Misss 
Yasem  is  bright  and  cheerful  and  says  she 
likes  her  work  very  much.  She  has  light 
perception.  She  has  had  experience  as 
teacher  and  telephone  operator  in  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 
and  as  Secretary-Stenographer  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind." 

It  was  my  very  happy  task  during  the 
past  year  to  cooperate  with  Dr.  Verne  K. 
Harvey,  Medical  Director,  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  in  the  place- 
ment of  Miss  Caroline  Hastings,  totally 
blind,  as  a  typist  and  dictaphone  oper- 
ator, in  the  Medical  Division  of  the  Com- 
mission. Several  months  ago  I  requested 
Dr.  Harvey  to  send  me  a  letter  relative  to 
their  experience  with  a  blind  typist  and 
dictaphone    operator,    and    he    sent    me    a 
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statement  especially  prepared  for  him,  con- 
cerning my  request,  by  Charlotte  J.  Evans, 
Junior  Administrative  Assistant,  which 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"As  the  Supervisor  of  Miss  Hastings  for 
a  period  of  three  months  I  have  reached 
one  very  definite  conclusion  regarding 
the  employment  of  blind  dictaphone  op- 
erators. Because  of  their  handicap  they 
have  to  be  accurate.  If  they  are  not  ac- 
curate, then  their  employment  is  not  prac- 
ticable for  this  means  that  some  other 
employee  must  make  corrections  or  time  is 
consumed  in  having  her  rewrite  the  letter. 
Having  trained  several  stenographers  in 
medical  work,  I  appreciate  the  difficulties 
of  medical  dictation,  but  she  readily  grasps 
the  content  of  material  dictated.  It  is 
mainly  the  typographical  and  mechanical 
errors  made  in  the  typing  of  the  material. 

It  has  been  an  interesting  and  enlighten- 
ing experience  for  employees  of  the  Medi- 
cal Division  to  associate  with  Miss  Hast- 
ings. Her  friendly,  sincere  manner  has 
won  for  her  the  friendship  and  admiration 
of  the  entire  office.  She  has  asked  no  favors 
or  special  consideration,  yet  her  fellow 
employees  accept  her  as  one  of  them.  They 
have  taken  her  to  lunch  and  other  places 
with  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 

I  am  sure  that  any  supervisor  employing 
a  blind  person  for  the  first  time  would 
have  a  few  misgivings  on  these  matters 
of  office  routine,  but  due  to  the  splendid 
cooperation  of  all  the  employees  the  prob- 
lems simply  dissolved  of  their  own  accord. 
Especially  helpful  have  been  the  efforts 
of  key  employees  to  furnish  her  with  work 


to  occupy  her  time  when  not  busy  with 
the  dictaphone,  such  as  counting  applica- 
tions, date-stamping  papers,  etc.  Of  course, 
in  performing  general  office  work  a  blind 
person  does  have  limitations.  This  offered 
perhaps  the  biggest  problem  relating  to 
her  employment  for  at  times  the  dictators 
would  be  tied  up  in  conference  or  inter- 
views and  could  not  dictate.  This,  of 
course,  was  a  challenge  to  figure  out  just 
what  she  could  do  and  it  has  been  really 
surprising  how  many  tasks  she  can  per- 
form which  are  exceedingly  helpful  and 
frees  the  time  of  others  for  other  duties." 

The  fifteen  minutes  time  for  this  paper 
is  fast  coming  to  an  end.  In  the  brief 
space  still  allotted  to  me,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  the  agencies  for  the  blind 
must  themselves  find  job  openings  in  Fed- 
eral departments  for  their  blind  clients. 
This  is  done  by  close  cooperation  with  the 
recruiting  officers  of  the  regional  offices 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  District 
in  their  territory.  When  the  job  opening 
is  found,  careful  selection  must  be  made 
of  the  blind  applicant  in  order  that  he  or 
she  might  be  a  successful  employee  of  the 
Government  department  employing  them. 
Sentiment  towards  a  blind  person  should 
give  way  to  practicability.  If  the  blind 
person  proves  to  be  a  failure,  then  your 
own  efforts  have  been  in  vain. 

Let  us  all  strive  during  these  next  twelve 
months  to  place  many  capable  persons 
with  various  Federal  Government  depart- 
ments and  thereby  pave  the  way  for  their 
wider  and  more  general  employment  in 
the  Government  service  in  the  future. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

C.   C.   KLEBER,   General  Manager 


National  Industries  for  the  Blind  will 
soon  celebrate  its  fifth  birthday.  It  is  young 
enough  to  have  a  future  and  old  enough 
to  have  a  past.  First,  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing  of  the   past. 


As  you  all  know,  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  was  founded  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  be  the 
non-profit,  allocating  agency  for  govern- 
ment orders,  as  required  under  the  Wag- 
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ner-O'Day  Act.  The  first  government 
orders  were  received  January  1,  1939  and 
during  that  year  36  u'orkshops  for  the 
blind  participated  in  the  program.  The 
shipments  of  merchandise  for  the  year 
amounted  to  approximately  $220,000.00 
At  that  time  we  furnished  only  corn 
brooms  and  wet  mops;  however,  other 
articles  were  soon  added  to  the  Schedule 
of  Blind-made  Products  and  in  a  very 
short  time  we  were  supplying  14  articles 
to  the  government,  such  as  pillow-cases, 
mattresses,  deck  swabs,  mop  handles, 
cocoa  mats,  mailing  bags,  and  other  types 
of  mops  and  brooms.  Due  to  the  war 
the  volume  of  orders  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  by  June,  1943,  55  workshops 
were  participating  in  the  program  and 
the  total  shipments  to  the  government 
from  January  1,  1939  to  June  15,  1943 
amounted   to   over    17   million   dollars. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  gov- 
ernment business  in  1942  alone  amounted 
to  over  4  times  as  much  as  the  total 
business  of  all  the  shops  in  the  year 
1938.  This,  to  me  proves  one  thing,  and 
that  is  that  the  workshops  for  the  blind, 
with  proper  management,  accounting  and 
purchasing  methods,  can  really  produce 
a  great  amount  of  merchandise — the  bottle- 
neck has  always  been  sales.  It  is  important 
that  we  first  find  articles  that  can  be 
sold,  apply  the  proper  merchandising  me- 
thods, and  you  will  find  that  our  work- 
shops for  the  blind  will  be  able  to  produce 
them. 

I  have  given  you  this  information  about 
our  production  and  sales  because  it  is  in- 
teresting. However,  it  is  not  the  yard- 
stick by  which  we  measure  the  success  or 
failure  of  our  activities.  The  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act,  and  all  the  plans  formulated 
by  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  have 
but  one  goal  and  that  is  to  supply  wages 
to  blind  persons.  The  most  important  fact 
to  me  is  that  during  the  year  1942,  the 
blind  persons  working  in  these  55  work- 
shops received  over  a  million  dollars  in 
wages  on  government  contracts  alone,  and 
that  through  this  program,  over  1,200  ad- 


ditional blind  persons  have  been  provided 
with  employment. 

During  these  past  4  years.  National  In- 
dustries for  the  Blind  has  developed  a 
number  of  new  articles,  such  as  rubber 
mats,  and  later  wooden  link  mats,  as  well 
as  various  articles  for  the  sewing  and 
weaving  units.  We  are  also  establishing 
our  Retail  Sales  Plan  in  the  territories  of 
those  agencies  which  request  us  to  do  so. 
This  retail  sales  plan  has  been  designed 
to  fit  the  needs  of  workshops  for  the  blind, 
and  is  all  contained  in  a  special  manual 
which  will  be  sent  to  any  agency  which 
is  interested.  It  provides  for  the  selling 
of  blind-made  articles  by  house  to  house 
canvassers.  Approximately  20  different 
articles  are  manufactured  such  as  brooms, 
mops,  pot  holders,  woven  rugs,  etc.  and 
in  the  Brooklyn  Agency,  where  we  have 
just  completed  our  production  unit,  28 
blind  persons  are  making  articles  for  this 
plan.  Fifteen  of  these  persons  have  never 
worked  before  and  13  of  the  15  are  al- 
ready making  $15.00  per  week.  I  believe 
that  our  Retail  Sales  Plan  is  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  disposing  of  blind-made 
merchandise.  It  provides  work  not  only 
for  those  efficient  workmen  who  can  hold 
their  own  in  our  production  shops,  but 
also  for  home  workers  and  those  with 
lower   productivity. 

Our  program  for  the  future  calls  for 
the  development  of  many  new  articles  and 
merchandising  plans  for  selling  these  ar- 
ticles to  jobbers,  retailers  and  direct  to 
the  public.  Many  of  these  plans  must  be 
held  in  abeyance  until  after  the  war  be- 
cause at  this  time  80%  of  the  present 
capacity  of  our  shops  is  devoted  to  filling 
war  orders.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  When 
this  war  is  over,  the  blind  can  feel  proud 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  done  their  share 
to  win  the  war. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  heard  state- 
ments purporting  to  interpret  the  policy 
of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  and 
I  am  going  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
tell  you — in  a  few  words — our  attitude 
toward  certain  practices  and  policies  of 
the  workshops   for  the  blind. 
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We  believe  that  a  \vorkshop  for  the 
blind  is  an  important  service  to  the  blind 
in  any  community  and,  because  it  is  a 
service,  the  community  should  stand  ready 
to  subsidize  it.  This  subsidy  is  necessary 
to  take  care  of  the  additional  cost  of 
supervision  and  training.  The  cost  of 
these  and  other  services  in  the  workshop 
cannot  be  added  to  the  cost  of  articles 
produced  and  still  meet  competition  from 
sighted  manufacturers.  National  Indus- 
tries for  the  Blind  recommends  that  fair 
and  equitable  piece  rates  be  established 
wherever  possible  on  all  operations,  and 
if  the  blind  workmen  are  unable  for  one 
reason  or  another  to  earn  enough  money 
to  meet  their  minimum  budget  require- 
ments, the  difference  should  be  made  up 
from  relief  funds  and  not  charged  against 
the  cost  of  production.  It  is  true  that  in 
all  types  of  manufacturing  some  work- 
men will  be  better  than  others.  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  does  not  believe 
that  workshops  should  try  to  equalize  the 
rates  of  pay  so  that  all  blind  persons 
earn  the  same  amount.  If  this  is  done, 
the  capable  worker  is  penalized  so  that 
he  does  not  receive  the  wages  he  is  en- 
titled to.  During  the  past  year  some 
workshops  have  broken  even  or  shown  a 
small  surplus  on  their  operations.  In  such 
cases,   the  surplus  money  should   be   used 


for  new  projects  to  provide  more  employ- 
ment for  additional  blind  people  or  should 
be  set  aside  as  a  reserve  for  contingencies. 
We  recognize  the  fact  that  a  workshop  is 
only  one  part  of  a  well-rounded  program. 
Home  teaching,  recreation,  placement,  and 
social  case  work  are  all  necessary  and  de- 
sirable, but  it  is  not  the  job  of  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  to  undertake  these 
services. 

The  slogan  which  has  always  appeared 
on  N.  I.  B.'s  letterhead  reads  as  follows: 

"To  provide  work  for  the  blind  and  to 
standardize  and  market  blind-made  prod- 
ucts— all  on  a  non-profit  basis." 

This  takes  in  a  great  deal  of  territory 
and  enough  work  to  keep  this  organization 
busy  for  many  years  to  come. 

Of  late  there  has  been  much  discussion 
regarding  the  placement  of  the  blind  in 
private  industry.  This  is  a  service  which 
should  be  provided  by  the  individual 
agencies,  and  it  is  up  to  each  to  formulate 
its  own  policies  in  this  connection.  Any 
inquiries  which  we  receive  relating  to 
placement  are  always  referred  back  to  the 
agency  in  the  territory  from  which  the 
inquiry  came.  We  have  tried  to  devote 
our  efforts  strictly  to  the  field  of  produc- 
tion and  merchandising  of  blind-made 
products,  and  we  expect  to  continue  this 
policy  in  the  future. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


DR.  ROBERT  B.  IRWIN,  Executive  Director 


I  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  herewith 
a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  activities 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
during  the  past  year. 

FIELD  WORK 

Tennessee — At  the  request  of  Governor 
Cooper  of  Tennessee,  a  study  was  made  of 
the  needs  of  the  adult  blind  of  that  State 
and  of  the  services  required  by  them.     As 

*Blind 


a  result  of  this  study  a  program  for  the 
blind  which  had  originally  been  operated 
under  three  state  departments  was  con- 
solidated, and  a  well-rounded  service 
agency  established  under  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare.  The  appro- 
priation especially  for  employment  and 
restoration  of  sight  was  substantially  in- 
creased, and  steps  are  now  being  taken  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  for  the 
blind    people    of    the    State.      Dr.    Helen 
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Keller  was  of  great  assistance  in  present- 
ing the  needs  of  the  blind  people  to  the 
Legislature.  Upon  the  invitation  of  the 
Governor  and  officials  of  the  Legislature, 
she  addressed  a  joint  session  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Other  States — Consultation  service  on 
the  ground  was  also  given  on  request  to 
state  agencies  for  the  blind  in  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  New  Mexico,  and  West 
Virginia,  and  to  private  agencies  in  De- 
troit, Lincoln  (Nebraska),  Miami,  and 
Atlanta. 

Institutes — Under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Michigan  Social  Welfare  Commission,  a 
member  of  the  Foundation  stafT  conducted 
a  series  of  nine  one-day  institutes  on  work 
with  the  blind  in  eight  key  cities  of  Mich- 
igan. More  than  450  persons  attended 
these  institutes,  most  of  them  county  as- 
sistance investigators  who  felt  the  need 
of  further  knowledge  about  the  problems 
growing  out  of  blindness  in  order  to  ad- 
minister aid  to  the  needy  blind  more  ef- 
fectively. Shorter  institutes  were  also 
arranged  in  Kansas  and  Rhode   Island. 

LEGISLATION 

During  the  past  year  many  bills  of  in- 
terest to  the  blind  have  been  introduced 
into  Congress.  The  only  one  which  has 
passed,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  one 
reported  out  of  Committee,  is  the  Bar- 
den-LaFoUette  bill.  This  measure  in  its 
original  form  had  many  objectionable  fea- 
tures from  the  standpoint  of  workers  for 
the  blind.  .\s  a  result  of  extended  dis- 
cussions regarding  this  bill,  there  was 
formed  a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Legislation,  representing  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  and  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  hereafter  to 
work  very  closely  with  this  Joint  Com- 
mittee. 


WESTERN  RESERVE  SUMMER 
SESSION 

At  the  request  of  the  American  .'Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the 
Foundation  sponsored  a  summer  training 
course  for  home  teachers  of  the  adult  blind 
at  Western  Reserve  University  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1942.  Twenty-three  students  from 
14  states  attended  the  six  weeks'  session, 
and  both  the  students  and  the  University 
authorities  expressed  themselves  as  well 
pleased.  Another  summer  session  at  West- 
ern Reserve  is  being  carried  on  this  year, 
during  which  a  wider  curriculum  is  being 
offered,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
executives  and  placement  agents  as  well 
as  of  home  teachers  of  the  blind. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR 
COLORED  TEACHERS 

Last  summer  the  Foundation  again  con- 
ducted its  course  for  the  training  of  col- 
ored teachers  of  the  blind.  At  that  time 
it  was  transferred  from  West  Virginia 
State  College,  where  it  had  formerly  been 
held,  to  Hampton  Institute,  in  order  to 
carry  on  as  a  course  giving  graduate  credit. 
The  course  is  being  given  again  this  year. 

DRAMATIC  ARTS  PROJECT 

The  dramatic  arts  project  conducted  by 
the  Foundation  on  a  grant  from  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  was  continued  during 
the  past  year.  Teacher-training  courses, 
lasting  five  weeks  in  each  school  for  the 
blind,  were  given  by  our  coaches  in  eight 
residential  schools.  These  courses  were 
acclaimed  by  superintendents  and  teachers, 
and  were  highly  beneficial  to  the  pupils. 
Sixty-six  teachers  enrolled  in  the  training 
courses  during  this  school  year,  and  267 
pupils  participated  in  the  demonstration 
performances  of  plays.  In  order  to  en- 
able teachers  of  dramatics  in  schools  for 
the  blind  to  produce  suitable  plays,  53 
have  been  embossed  in  braille  and  pub- 
lished in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Each  play- 
er's part  is  bound  in  a  separate  paper 
pamphlet.  The  play  library  conducted  by 
the    Foundation    supplied    ink-print    copies 
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and  prompt  books  to  many  teachers 
throughout  the  country.  The  Foundation 
recorded  several  short  plays  on  Talking 
Book  records  as  a  demonstration  of  dra- 
matic work  and  also  as  an  illustration  of 
how  such  plays  may  be  utilized  in  con- 
nection with  the  teaching  of  American 
history. 

TALKING  BOOK  EDUCATION 
PROJECT 

During  the  past  year  the  Foundation 
has  continued  its  Talking  Book  Education 
project.  As  a  result  of  the  investigations 
made  during  the  past  few  years,  certain 
conclusions  regarding  children's  reading 
have  been  arrived  at  which  required  the 
recording  of  juvenile  books  which  could 
be  used  as  standards  for  future  produc- 
tion in  this  field.  A  grant  from  the  W. 
K.  Kellogg  Foundation  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  record  several  of  these 
books  during  the  past  few  months.  Among 
others  are  stories  of  31  birds  told  in  auto- 
biographic form  illustrated  with  the  songs 
of  each  bird  and  members  of  its  family; 
several  biographies  of  music  composers  in 
29  records,  copiously  illustrated  with  typi- 
cal music  of  each  composer;  a  course  of 
instruction  in  the  Morse  code;  a  high- 
school  textbook  of  American  history,  etc. 

A  grant  from  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foun- 
dation enabled  us  to  set  up  during  the 
year  an  educational  Talking  Book  Lend- 
ing Library,  which  furnishes  on  loan  to 
schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  Talking 
Books  originally  recorded  by  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Uncopyrighted  titles 
are  made  available  also  to  sight-saving 
classes.  The  Educational  Talking  Book 
Lending  Library  began  its  service  with  the 
fall  term  1942,  and  is  proving  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  schools  for  the  blind  and 
sight-saving  classes  of  the  country. 

TALKING  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

During  the  past  year  the  Talking  Book 
recording  studios  have  produced  3,108 
master  recordings  comprised  in  over  1,500 
double  records.     These   titles   include   fic- 


tion, history,  religious  works,  and  special 
educational  records.  Many  of  these  works 
were  introduced  by  special  reading  done 
in  person  by  their  authors  or  by  well- 
known  celebrities,  among  whom  were 
Alexander  Woollcott,  Hendrick  Van  Loon, 
Christopher  Morley,  Eric  Knight,  Eva 
LaGallienne,  Paul  Leyssac,  Arthur  Gar- 
field Hays,  and  Samuel  Eliot  Morison. 

The  Talking  Book  manufacturing  de- 
partment has  continued  the  manufacture 
of  Talking  Book  machines.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  raw  materials,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  further  manufacturing 
of  these  machines  can  be  continued  after 
our  present  supply  of  parts  is  exhausted. 

At  the  request  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  undertook  to  make  major  repairs 
under  contract  on  the  federal-owned  Talk- 
ing Book  reproducers.  This  project  was 
started  in  December,  and  to  date  has  per- 
formed repairs  on  over  1,600  machines. 

MECHANICAL  RESEARCH 

During  the  past  several  months  the 
Foundation  has  increased  its  activities  in 
the  line  of  research  work.  This  work 
may  be  classified  into  two  general  branches 
of  endeavor:  The  first  concerns  itself  with 
the  development  of  mechanical  and  elec- 
tronic aids  to  the  blind;  the  second  with 
the  preliminary  preparation  of  a  small 
laboratory  to  be  used  in  the  development 
of  the  many  new  electronic  and  mechan- 
ical devices  which  will  be  available  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  On  July  1  this  depart- 
ment demonstrated  a  safety  device  on 
power  sewing  machines  used  by  the  blind 
which  utilizes  the  photo-electric  cell.  This 
device  completely  eliminates  the  danger 
to  blind  operators'  fingers  from  the  rapidly 
moving  needle.  The  machine  also  emits 
buzzes  of  various  tones  indicating  broken 
threads  from  the  spool  or  bobbin.  Such 
a  device,  we  believe,  can  be  placed  on 
many  machines  whose  operation  is  now 
accomplished  with  some  hazard  to  blind 
workmen.  During  the  next  few  months 
it   is  hoped   this   department   will  be   able 
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to    announce    other    interesting    electronic 
devices  of  service  to  the  blind. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

For  several  years  the  OUTLOOK  FOR 
THE  BLIND  has  been  a  bi-monthly  pub- 
lication omitting  the  summer  issue.  In 
order  to  enable  this  magazine  to  reflect 
more  promptly  existing  conditions  in  work 
for  the  blind,  the  OUTLOOK  AND  THE 
TEACHERS  FORUM  have  been  con- 
solidated into  a  monthly  publication  omit- 
ting the  July  and  August  issues.  This 
change  has  met  with  hearty  approval 
among  our  subscribers,  and  we  believe  is 
making  the  publication  more  useful  to  the 
field. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Nineteen  scholarships  were  awarded  dur- 
ing the  year  to  blind  students  in  colleges 
and   professional   schools   preparing   them- 


selves for  their  chosen  vocations.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  these  went  to  stu- 
dents who  plan  to  become  social  workers 
or  home  teachers  of  the  blind,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  report  that  opportunities  for 
trained  blind  workers  in  these  fields  con- 
tinue to  exceed  the  supply. 

SPECIAL  SERVICES 

The  Foundation  through  its  special  ser- 
vices has  issued  2,461  railroad  identifica- 
tion coupon  books  and  1,614  bus  identi- 
fication coupon  books  during  the  past  year, 
enabling  a  blind  person  and  his  guide  to 
travel  for  one  fare;  has  sold  374  special 
watches  for  the  blind,  and  has  distributed 
free  to  blind  men  2,000  pipes,  a  gift 
from  a  friend  of  the  Foundation.  The 
Foundation  is  also  providing  watches 
without  charge  to  ex-service  men  blinded 
in  this  war  when  they  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  them  from  other  sources. 


STARTING  PLACEMENT  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  STATES 

-JOHN   H.  McAULAY 
Field  Representative,  Set-vices  for  the  Blind,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


During  the  last  few  years  there  have 
been  several  bright  spots  in  the  employ- 
ment picture  for  the  blind.  Some  States 
have  developed  successful  programs  for 
placing  the  blind  in  private  competitive 
employment.  These  programs  have  re- 
sulted in  incomes  to  the  blind  identical 
with  those  paid  to  sighted  workers  in 
equivalent  jobs  in  the  same  industry,  and 
far  in  excess  of  the  meager  incomes  and 
pension  payments  to  which  the  blind  in 
most  cases  have  previously  been  limited. 
Because  of  the  favorable  publicity  given 
these  programs,  the  blind  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  expressed  a  desire  for 
an  equivalent  opportunity  for  work.  More- 
over, agencies  for  the  blind  in  many  States 
are  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  pres- 
ent employment  situation  to  establish  such 
placement  programs.  Since  these  agencies 
are  not  prepared  to  do  such  a  placement 


job,  many  are  interested  in  securing  assist- 
ance from  some  one  experienced  in  this 
field. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Services  for 
the  Blind  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  is  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
the  blind  through  the  dissemination  of 
information  and  through  assistance  to 
agencies  in  the  field.  To  accomplish  this, 
there  is  now  available  an  industrial  place- 
ment specialist  with  practical  field  exper- 
ience to  work  in  the  States  assisting 
agencies  for  the  blind  in  the  development 
of  placement  programs.  Due  to  the  lack 
of  travel  funds,  the  State  agencies  have 
been  required  to  pay  the  travel  and  ex- 
pense cost  while  the  Federal  Government 
provided  the  salary  of  the  agent.  It  is 
hoped  this  condition  will  be  remedied  in 
the  present  and  future  years. 

Because  the  present  opportunities  for 
placement  of  blind  persons  are  so  good, 
we   believe   that    the   agencies   should    not 
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request  this  assistance  unless  they  have 
fully  made  up  their  minds  to  establish  a 
placement  program  on  a  permanent  basis. 
To  start  a  program  and  then  drop  it  be- 
cause of  the  inability  to  provide  funds 
for  its  continuance  would  give  the  cause 
of  the  blind  a  general  setback  in  that 
locality.  Moreover,  the  assistance  of  the 
Federal  agent  would  have  been  wasted, 
at  a  time  when  many  agencies  are  request- 
ing assistance.  There  are  ample  grounds 
for  urging  that  agencies  be  thoroughly 
sold  on  the  project  before  its  inauguration. 
Many  workers  for  the  blind  have  been 
discouraged  in  the  past  by  a  succession  of 
ineffectual  placement  attempts.  Conse- 
quently, they  have  built  up  in  their  minds 
defensive  reasons  why  placements  cannot 
be  made  in  their  respective  areas.  In 
some  instances  they  have  other  pet  proj- 
ects which  they  feel  might  be  interfered 
with  if  the  blind  are  placed  in  private 
competitive  employment.  There  are  men- 
tal conditions  which  we  cannot  deal  with. 
The  agency  itself  must  undergo  a  good 
mental  housecleaning  before  this  modern- 
ization of  the  program  for  the  blind  is 
undertaken.  When  we  speak  of  modern- 
izing a  program,  we  refer  to  the  addition 
of  this  new  service  for  the  blind.  In  no 
case  does  modernization  imply  the  sub- 
traction or  elimination  of  other  useful  ser- 
vices. 

When  the  Federal  specialists  comes  into 
the  area,  he  will  work  with  officials  of  the 
local  agency,  that  is,  the  manager,  the 
board  of  directors,  and  the  placement 
agent  if  he  is  available.  The  plan  is  to 
outline  and  start  the  program  in  the  form 
best  suited  to  local  conditions  and  in  the 
way  it  should  be  conducted  permanently. 
In  the  inauguration  of  the  program,  it  is 
best  that  the  agency's  permanent  place- 
ment agent  be  available  at  the  outset.  One 
of  the  first  steps  usually  will  be  to  estab- 
lish cooperative  arrangements  with  other 
agencies  in  the  locality.  While  these 
agencies  may  already  be  cooperating  in 
other  matters,  they  should  be  contacted 
with  respect  to  a  general  cooperation  in 
the  placement  program.     Usually  all  local 


agencies  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious 
to  cooperate.  The  character  and  sphere 
of  their  cooperation  should  be  definitely 
outlined  and  agreed  upon  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Federal  representative.  Co- 
operation is  usually  arranged  with  any 
other  agencies  for  the  blind,  public  wel- 
fare agencies,  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion service,  and  a  local  trade  school  or 
other  training  agency.  If  other  agencies 
for  the  blind  operate  in  the  same  area, 
not  only  should  their  cooperation  be  ob- 
tained, but  the  respective  spheres  of  ac- 
tivity  should   be   agreed   upon. 

Although  of  minor  importance,  public- 
ity is  useful  and  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  plan  of  action.  The  place- 
ment specialist  should  be  consulted  before 
arranging  for  newspaper  stories,  radio 
programs,  and  service  group  talks.  In 
order  that  the  public  may  understand  the 
businesslike  and  practical  viewpoint  of  the 
new  program,  newspaper  reporters  must 
be  induced,  insofar  as  possible,  to  leave 
out  the  old  style  sob  story  and  emotional 
appeal.  One  of  the  chief  activities  of  the 
Federal  agent  in  inaugurating  a  program 
is  actually  to  make  placements.  While  he 
is  in  the  area  he  will  make  employer  con- 
tacts, demonstrate  jobs,  secure  orders,  se- 
lect and  place  blind  workers,  and  con- 
tinue the  followup  supervision  of  persons 
placed.  This  will  be  done  in  cooperation 
with  a  member  of  the  local  staff  if  a 
suitable  person  is  available.  If  a  per- 
manent placement  agent  has  not  yet  been 
selected,  the  Federal  specialist  will  assist 
in  selecting  one.  It  is  not  contemplated 
that  the  field  representative  will  do  the 
whole  placement  job  for  you  or  that  he 
will  do  a  complete  job  in  training  the 
local  placement  agent.  Because  of  the  lim- 
ited staff  of  the  Federal  service,  this  can- 
not be  done  for  each  and  every  State. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  local 
agency  should  make  certain  preparations 
before  the  Federal  representative  arrives 
in  order  that  the  greatest  good  may  be 
obtained  from  his  assistance.  First  of  all, 
the    agency    staff    should    collectively    and 
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individually  believe  in  the  possibilities  of 
a  placement  program,  and  above  all,  want 
to  see  it  succeed.  Opposition  or  obstruc- 
tionist tactics  on  the  part  of  any  portion 
of  the  agency  staff  reduces  the  results 
and  may  completely  defeat  the  objectives 
of  the  program.  It  is  not  fair  for  an 
agency  to  absorb  the  services  which  others 
desire  unless  that  agency  already  has  put 
its  own  house  in  order. 

If  at  all  possible,  a  trained  or  at  least 
partially  trained,  suitable  blind  agent 
should  be  selected  and  be  on  the  job 
when  the  man  from  the  Federal  service 
arrives.  I  will  not  elaborate  on  what  con- 
stitutes a  well-trained  placement  agent. 
Briefly,  however,  he  should  be  a  totally 
blind  person  and  well  adjusted  to  his 
condition;  he  should  be  able  to  get  around 
well  by  himself,  and  should  have  good 
mechanical  ability  and  industrial  knowl- 
edge. He  should  be  a  capable  salesman 
in  order  to  present  his  subject  properly 
to  any  one  from  the  top  management 
down  to  the  foreman. 

Prior  to  starting  the  program,  informa- 
tion should  be  gathered  and  tabulated  on 
25  to  50  of  the  best  and  most  employable 
blind  persons  in  the  area.  Plans  should 
be  made  for  the  field  specialist  to  inter- 
view these  individuals  early  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  list  of  potential  workers 
should  include  a  wide  variety  of  the  most 
employable  blind  persons,  both  men  and 
women.  Other  agencies  such  as  Welfare, 
Employment  Service  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  should  be  advised  of  the  impend- 
ing arrival  of  the  Federal  agent  and  their 
general  cooperation  solicited.  However, 
the  exact  form  this  cooperation  is  to  take 
and  the  sphere  of  each  agency  should  not 
be  definitely  agreed  upon  until  the  field 
representative  is  on  the  job.  The  final 
plan  of  cooperation  can  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  after  consultation  with  the 
Federal  agent. 

The  agency's  placement  agent,  or  some 
other  staff  member,  should  have  available 
a  list  of  leading  employers  in  the  various 
types  of  local  industry,  with  information 
on  the  products  or  services  of  each  com- 


pany, and  with  the  names  of  the  top  man- 
agement. Employers  should  not  be  ap- 
proached ahead  of  time.  An  improper 
opening  of  the  subject  or  an  inadequate 
presentation  of  the  subject  usually  brings 
a  negative  answer.  Thus  the  door  has 
been  closed  before  the  real  program  starts, 
and  the  approach  to  that  particular  com- 
pany is  much  more  difficult  than  if  they 
had  never  been  approached  in  the  first 
place.  Recently,  in  one  State,  the  offi- 
cials of  the  agency  for  the  blind,  un- 
trained in  placement  work,  approached 
four  leading  companies  and  got  from  each 
a  sincere  but  definite  refusal.  Although 
many  suitable  jobs  were  subsequently 
found  in  these  plants,  making  placements 
was  much  more  difficult  than  with  other 
plants  in  the  area. 

Few  agency  officials  question  the  de- 
sirability of  placing  the  blind  in  private 
competitive  employment  and  none  can 
deny  it  has  been  done  successfully  in  cer- 
tain areas.  However,  altogether  too  many 
contend  that  it  cannot  be  done  in  their 
own  locality.  They  give  the  excuse  that 
theirs  is  an  agricultural  State,  or  that  most 
all  of  their  industries  are  small  plants,  or 
that  they  have  no  large  war  industries. 
Our  experience  shows  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  justification  for  this  attitude. 
The  majority  of  the  employers  of  blind 
workers  are  the  owners  of  small  plants. 
While  an  agricultural  State  does  not  have 
as  many  large  industries,  such  as  are  found 
around  Detroit,  there  is  practically  no 
State  which  does  not  have  sufficient  suit- 
able manufacturing  and  service  industries 
to  keep  one  or  more  placement  agents 
very  busy.  In  fact,  a  diversified  group  of 
small  plants  throughout  a  State  may  pro- 
vide a  greater  number  of  desirable  oppor- 
tunities than  could  be  obtained  in  a  few 
large  industries.  Surely  there  is  no  State 
in  the  Union  which  does  not  have  several 
good-sized  laundries  and  bakeries.  There 
is  probably  no  State  without  some  sort 
of  manufacturing  plant  which  distributes 
its  products  on  a  national  basis.  These 
plants  are  the  real  basis  of  a  long-range 
program.     A  placement  in  the  service  or 
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food  industry  is  far  more  likely  to  be  a 
permanent  solution  of  a  blind  person's 
problem  than  a  placement  in  war  indus- 
try. Likewise,  a  manufacturer  well  estab- 
lished in  peace  time  is  a  more  desirable 
prospect  as  an  employer  of  the  blind  than 
a  plant  which  has  had  a  mushroom  growth 
during  the  war.  When  making  placements 
with  an  old  established  company  or  ser- 
vice industry,  we  release  sighted  workers 
to  go  into  war  industries.  At  the  same 
time  we  take  advantage  of  an  opportun- 
ity for  blind  workers  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems through  permanent  employment, 
right  through  the  period  of  employment 
readjustments  bound  to  follow  the  present 
struggle. 

May  I  refer  briefly  to  the  matter  of 
training.  In  the  past,  too  much  em- 
phasis has  been  given  to  training  and  not 
enough  to  placement.  Training  in  itself 
cannot  assure  anybody  a  job.  In  recent 
years  thousands  of  people  with  college  de- 
grees were  unemployed  and  many  were  on 
relief.  When  qualified  blind  persons  are 
placed  on  suitable  jobs  in  private  indus- 
try, they  usually  can  be  trained  on  the 
job  in  the  same  manner  as  a  sighted  per- 
son. They  reach  full  production  in  an 
equal  or  shorter  period  of  time.  How- 
ever, for  the  assurance  of  best  results. 
some  training  facilities  should  be  avail- 
able. Usually  there  is  in  the  area  one 
or  more  regular  vocational  trade  schools 
whose  facilities  and  instructors  can  be  used 
for  training  blind  persons.  The  place- 
ment agent  should  supervise  the  training 
of  the  first  group  of  blind  students  and 
see  that  the  sighted  instructors  in  the 
school  become  properly  adjusted  to  the 
teaching  of  blind  persons.  By  using  these 
facilities  to  explore  the  capabilities  and 
aptitudes  of  blind  persons  without  pre- 
vious work  record,  mis-placements  and 
failures  on  the  job  will  be  avoided.  Pre- 
employment  training  of  blind  persons  in 
sighted  schools  becomes  the  first  step  in 
their  adjustment  to  normal  employment 
and  the  association  with  sighted  activities. 

It   is   extremely   important   to   the    con- 
tinued welfare  of  the  blind  that  the  place- 


ment program  be  properly  conducted. 
Placements  should  be  carefully  made  and 
the  supervision  should  be  thorough,  so 
that  the  foremen,  superintendents,  and 
executives  will  consider  the  blind  workers 
as  efficient  as  their  sighted  competitors. 
Even  though  a  blind  worker  is  in  a  tem- 
porary war  industry,  the  supervisors  and 
executives  of  that  plant  are  obtaining  a 
lasting  impression  of  the  blind  as  workers. 
They  will  carry  this  impression  with  them 
when  after  the  war  they  return  into  peace- 
time industry.  A  properly  conducted 
placement  program  will  open  their  minds 
permanently;  one  improperly  conducted 
will  close  their  minds  permanently.  It 
would  be  better  to  have  no  program  at  all 
than  to  have  one  which  would  repeat  the 
experiences  of  the  first  World  War,  causing 
employers  to  slam  the  doors  in  our  faces 
when  the  emergency  is  over. 

Let  me  describe  briefly  the  success  we 
have  had  in  putting  this  kind  of  program 
into  effect.  Recently  a  program  was  in- 
augurated in  Delaware,  which,  as  you 
know,  is  a  small  State  with  only  approxi- 
mately 260,000  population.  Its  only  large 
city  is  Wilmington,  with  a  population  of 
128,000.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year 
the  work  for  the  blind  came  under  new 
management  who  started  out  to  modernize 
the  employment  program  which  in  the  past 
had  comprised  only  of  a  greatly  curtailed 
sheltered  workshop,  which  did  a  little 
weaving  and  chair  caning.  No  attempt 
had  ever  been  made  by  the  agency  to 
find  jobs  for  the  blind  in  private  employ- 
ment. The  Federal  placement  specialist 
arrived  in  Wilmington  on  January  18,  and 
embarked  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  out- 
lined earlier  in  this  talk.  The  executive 
secretary  of  the  Delaware  Commission, 
himself  a  blind  person  with  previous  ex- 
perience in  work  for  the  blind,  undertook 
also  to  act  as  placement  agent.  In  four 
weeks  of  intensive  work  7  blind  persons 
were  placed  on  jobs  in  Wilmington  indus- 
tries. A  training  program  was  started  in 
a  local  vocational  high  school  and  a 
sighted  instructor  was  taught  the  best 
method    of    training    inexperienced    blind 
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persons.  Approximately  five  months  later, 
Dr.  Cummings,  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  Commission,  reported  that  he  had  in- 
creased the  number  of  placements  to  28 
persons  in  17  different  industries  in  Dela- 
ware. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  18  of 
these  28  persons  were  placed  in  establish- 
ments employing  less  than  600  workers 
and  the  remainder  were  placed  in  plants 
employing  not  more  than  2000  workers. 
Most  of  these  placements  were  made  in 
plants  which  have  been  long  established 
as  peace-time  industries.  Only  four  were 
made  in  industries  such  as  aircraft  which 
might  be  expected  to  take  a  considerable 
slump  after  the  war.  Dr.  Cummings  re- 
ports that  he  now  has  more  job  prospects 
than  he  has  suitable  blind  persons  to  fill 
them. 

In  a  campaign  to  start  a  program  in 
Colorado,  nine  placements  were  made  by 
the  Federal  representative  and  the  ground- 
work was  laid  for  a  permanent  placement 
program.  As  the  result  of  this  demon- 
stration, the  governor  and  the  interested 
State  agencies  are  agreed  that  a  perma- 
nent placement  program  of  this  type  is 
"not  only  feasible  but  extremely  desir- 
able." The  Colorado  Board  of  Industries 
for  the  Blind  has  completed  arrangements 
for   establishing   an   employment   program 


and  the  employment  of  a  trained  and  ex- 
perienced placement  agent. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  has  hired  a 
placement  agent  and  made  the  other  neces- 
sary preparations  for  starting  a  program. 
The  field  representative  for  the  Services 
of  the  Blind  will  be  in  that  State  during 
August  and  September  to  assist  with  the 
new  program. 

The  time  required  to  establish  a  prop- 
erly functioning  program  varies  according 
to  the  previous  employment  program, 
thoroughness  of  preparation,  and  unanim- 
ity of  desire  for  success.  Usually  one  or 
two  months  will  be  sufficient.  In  justice 
to  agencies  in  other  areas  who  are  await- 
ing assistance,  we  wish  to  keep  the  time 
in  any  one  State  as  short  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  lasting  results. 

On  behalf  of  the  Services  for  the  Blind 
of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
I  should  like  to  invite  any  State  or  pri- 
vate agency  interested  in  placement  work 
to  discuss  its  problem  with  us.  We  will 
attempt  to  work  out  a  plan  for  furnishing 
whatever  assistance  is  desired.  It  is  our 
policy  to  give  the  service  where  it  is  most 
needed,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  Our 
general  plan  of  cooperation  can,  of  course, 
be  modified  where  specific  local  conditions 
are  such  that  best  results  would  be  ob- 
tained by  this  modification. 
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As  our  battle  for  democracy  enters  new 
phases  it  becomes  increasingly  apparent 
that  no  source  of  worker  skills  can  be  left 
untouched  and  unused.  The  phase  is 
rapidly  approaching  in  which  no  worker 
capable  of  constructive  contribution  to  the 
war  effort  will  be  without  his  opportunity. 

Experts  agree  that  a  planned  program 
for  maximum  utilization  of  all  labor  re- 
sources  is   necessary   if   our   battle   on   the 


production  front  is  to  be  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully. 

In  planning  and  in  carrying  out  mobi- 
lization of  the  manpower  of  our  nation 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  has  di- 
rected specific  efforts  towards  devising 
methods  and  techniques  by  which  all  seg- 
ments of  the  labor  market  may  be  effec- 
tively utilized  in  the  war  effort. 

Every   available   source   of   labor   supply 
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has  been  probed  to  find  needed  skills. 
Women  not  normally  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket, dwellers  on  submarginal  farm  lands, 
persons  partially  employed  or  not  em- 
ployed at  all,  and  the  hard  to  place  groups 
— all  these  are  being  searched  out  and 
methods  for  practical  utilization  are  being 
developed  and  put  into  practice. 

Training  both  on  and  off  the  job  has 
been  developed  to  prepare  the  inexpe- 
rienced or  those  transferred  to  new  jobs, 
and  to  improve  the  skills  of  those  al- 
ready employed. 

Significant  advances  have  been  made  in 
job  engineering  to  fit  the  jobs  for  the 
available  workers.  Job  breakdown  and 
up-grading  have  been  used  extensively  in 
this  process.  Jobs  have  been  reduced  to 
the  simplest  elements  in  order  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  element  of  training 
skill  required  for  satisfactory  perform- 
ance. 

Educational  campaigns  designed  to  stim- 
ulate employers  to  eliminate  or  revise 
luxury  specifications  have  been  carried  on 
with  substantial  success.  All  of  these  de- 
vices have  had  a  measurable  influence 
upon  the  employment  of  those  segments 
of  the  labor  market  which  are  usually  the 
last  to  be  employed. 

As  early  as  1934  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  conducted  studies  to 
find  a  right  method  of  placement  of  the 
physically  handicapped.  The  Occupa- 
tional Research  Program  initiated  in  1934 
under  Dr.  William  H.  Stead  and  sup- 
ported in  part  by  the  Carnegie  and  Rocke- 
feller Foundations  and  the  Laura  Spell- 
man  Fund  made  significant  progress  in 
the  development  of  methods  and  tech- 
niques in  occupational  research.  The  gen- 
eral occupational  information  techniques 
have  since  become  operating  tools  of  a 
large  number  of  public  and  private 
agencies  dealing  with  employment  prob- 
lems. 

In  1937  steps  were  taken  to  find  a  way 
to  apply  the  job  analysis  technique  to 
determination  of  suitability  of  occupations 
for  the  physically  handicapped.  The  phys- 
ical   demands    approach,    as    it    is    now 


called,  has  been  expanded  and  refined  to 
include  determination  of  suitability  of  oc- 
cupations for  workers  with  all  ranges  of 
physical  capacities. 

The  underlying  principle  behind  this 
approach  is  that  no  occupation,  no  mat- 
ter how  rigorous,  or  how  varied  the  duties 
of  that  occupation  may  be,  requires  all  of 
the  physical  capacities  possessed  by  any 
single  individual.  Conversely  no  individ- 
ual uses  all  of  his  potential  physical  capac- 
ities in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
any  job. 

We  properly  say  that  all  jobs  can  be 
performed  by  a  person  with  some  kind  or 
degree  of  a  physical  limitation.  There- 
fore, a  list  of  occupations  for  the  handi- 
capped would  probably  be  a  list  which 
would  include  all  of  the  jobs  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Occupational  Titles.  It  was 
upon  this  basis  that  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  has  developed  its  studies 
of  occupations  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped. 

The  early  stages  of  development  saw 
many  conflicts  with  the  attitudes  displayed 
by  many  employers  in  their  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  persons  with  physical  limi- 
tations. The  question  was  frequently 
asked,  "Why  determine  that  a  job  can 
be  done  by  a  worker  with  physical  limi- 
tations when  no  employer  has  ever  been 
known  to  hire  a  worker  with  such  a  handi- 
(-ap?"  However,  objectivity  in  the  ap- 
proach has  been  maintained  and  we  believe 
today  that  we  have  a  device  by  which 
any  individual,  irrespective  of  his  capabil- 
ities, can  be  properly  and  suitably  placed 
when  a  proper  appraisal  of  his  capacities 
is  related  to  the  performance  requirements 
of  the  job. 

This  approach  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  studies  of  occupations  for  the  visually 
handicapped.  An  objective  appraisal  of 
performance  requirements  in  terms  of  the 
physical  demands  will  yield  adequate  data 
upon  which  the  individual  with  limited 
or  no  visual  capacity,  can  be  suitably 
placed. 

When  we  apply  this  approach  in  our 
everyday  working  world  we  eliminate  some 
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jobs  for  very  practical  reasons.  There- 
fore, we  do  not  say  that  all  jobs  are  suit- 
able for  some  blind  worker,  but  we  do 
say  that  many  jobs  popularly  believed  to 
be  neither  suitable  nor  feasible  can  be 
filled  by  some  visually  handicapped  per- 
son. The  task  then  is  to  appraise  the 
capacities  of  the  individual  and  find  the 
job  which  that  individual  can  adequately 
:md  efficiently  fill. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  development 
of  our  approach  to  studies  of  occupations 
for  the  handicapped  we  found  certain  types 
of  jobs  which  were  generally  suitable  for 
blind  workers.  We  found  that  simple  as- 
sembly jobs  and  machine  tending  and 
operating  jobs  were  particularly  suitable, 
since  the  need  for  vision  could  be  prop- 
erly and  adequately  replaced  by  a  sense 
of  touch  or  with  memory. 

It  has  been  possible  through  the  use  of 
a  simple  device  called  the  job  family 
technique,  to  develop  constellations  of  jobs 
with  similar  physical  demands  which  can 
be  performed  satisfactorily  by  the  blind. 
The  family  technique  has  been  of  sub- 
stantial value  to  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  offices  in  locating  the 
occupations  in  war  production  plants 
which  are  most  feasible  and  practical  for 
the  blind  worker. 

It  is  gratifying  to  say  that  this  method 
has  had  surprising  acceptance  by  employ- 
ers and  that  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  conditioning  of  the  labor 
market  for  the  acceptance  of  the  worker 
with  visual  limitations.  This  program  is 
in  its  incipient  stages,  but  a  beginning  has 
been  made  which  in  my  opinion  has  prac- 
tical implications  for  the  future  position 
of  the  blind  worker  in  the  labor  market. 

Many  industrial  personnel  departments 
have  shown  great  interest  in  the  use  of 
the  physical  demands  approach  in  their 
placement  job.  Plans  are  under  way  for 
greater  assistance  to  the  personnel  man  in 
this  field.  The  path  of  rehabilitation 
workers,  for  the  blind  as  well,  would  be 
substantially  easier  if  all  personnel  men 
would  adopt  this  method. 

In  addition   to  the  development   of  the 


job  analysis  technique  for  general  appli- 
cation by  employment  offices  and  person- 
nel departments,  we  are  exploring,  with 
industrial  physicians,  a  method  of  medical 
diagnosis  by  which  the  doctor  can  report 
his  findings  in  physical  demand  terms. 
This  study  has  great  practical  possibil- 
ities for  improving  selective  placements 
methods. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  and,  with 
collaboration  by  the  agencies  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic future  of  the  blind,  greater  prog- 
ress should  characterize  future  efforts.  The 
present  acceptance  of  the  handicapped 
worker  by  industry  should  not  be  taken 
as  an  evidence  of  final  solution  of  this 
problem.  There  is  still  much  work  to  be 
done,  many  problems  to  be  solved,  be- 
fore we  can  relax  in  our  efforts. 

The  immediate  job  before  us  is  to 
make  certain  that  the  necessary  educa- 
tional work  shall  not  be  neglected  and 
that  the  job  of  conditioning,  training  and 
of  placement  shall  be  characterized  by  the 
highest  degree  of  professional  competence. 
Workers  badly  placed,  misplaced,  or  not 
placed,  can  do  irreparable  damage  to  the 
future  of  the  blind  worker  in  the  labor 
market. 

A  man  or  woman  placed  on  a  job  on 
which  he  is  doomed  in  advance  to  in- 
competency and  inefficiency  may  acquire 
a  negative  attitude  which  no  amount  of 
counseling  can  eradicate.  The  employers 
concerned  may  develop  impressions  con- 
ditioned only  by  experience  in  individual 
cases  and  which  may  have  an  adverse 
effect  upon  the  employment  of  all  blind 
persons  in  the  future. 

The  worker  himself  must  be  properly 
prepared  so  that  his  performance  record 
shall  be  adequate.  The  employer  must 
be  convinced  that  the  employment  rela- 
tionship will  result  in  satisfactory  produc- 
tion.    To  expect  less  is  to  invite  disaster. 

The  Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  has  repeatedly  indicated  his 
strong  desire  that  all  community  agencies 
concerned  with  employment  problems  be 
fully  and  effectively  utilized  in  our  man- 
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power  mobilization  program.  The  field  States  Employment  Service,  welcome  co- 
operating units  of  the  War  Manpower  operation  with  the  local  Boards  or  Corn- 
Commission,  the  local  offices  of  the  United      missions  for  the  Blind. 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  TO  JOB  PLACEMENT 
FOR  ITS  GRADUATES 

EBER  L.  PALMER,  Superintendent 

Ne-w   York   State   School   for   the   Blind,   Batavia,    Ne-w   York 

{Read   by  Dr.  Berthold   Lowenfeld,   New   York,   N.   Y.) 


Were  it  possible,  the  easiest  solution  of 
the  problem  contained  in  the  title  of  this 
paper  would  be  to  say  that  it  is  the  job 
of  the  school  to  train  the  students  and 
the  responsibility  for  their  placement  rests 
with  the  state  agency  or  commission  deal- 
ing with  the  adults  of  the  state.  How- 
ever, viewed  from  a  national  basis,  there 
are  so  many  variations  that  the  above 
simple  formula  will  not  suffice. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  some  states 
which  do  not  have  a  statewide  adult 
agency  that  can  be  used  for  placement 
purposes.  There  are  other  states  in  which 
a  statewide  agency  exists,  but  there  is  no 
school  for  special  training.  Some  states 
have  strong  school  programs,  and  weak 
adult  agency  programs;  others  have  just 
the   reverse. 

Some  schools  have  well  defined  guidance 
programs  while  others  do  not.  Some 
have  placement  agents  on  their  own  staffs. 
Schools  and  adult  agencies  do  not  always 
look  upon  the  matter  of  placement  in  the 
same  light  and  have  not  effected  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  through  which  the  indi- 
vidual blind  young  men  and  women  can 
benefit.  Until  such  time  as  all  schools 
and  adult  agencies  will  join  in  a  co- 
operative approach  to  the  problem  of 
placement  a  really  efficient  program  can 
not  be  established.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  facing  both 
groups. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  justify  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  schools  for  the  blind 
unless  they  do  all  in  their  power  to  assist 
in    the    placement    of   the    boys    and    girls 


in  remunerative  jobs  after  they  leave 
school,  commensurate  with  their  legal  and 
moral  responsibilities,  and  without  dupli- 
cation of  the  efforts  of  the  adult  agencies. 
Likewise  it  is  hard  to  justify  the  existence 
of  agencies  for  the  adult  blind  unless 
they  are  active  in  the  field  of  placement. 
A  blind  man  or  woman  who  is  engaged 
in  remunerative  employment,  returning  to 
him  a  wage  that  enables  him  to  live  on 
a  decent  standard  of  living,  without  char- 
ity, is  a  credit,  not  only  to  himself,  but 
to  the  school  from  which  he  graduates 
and  to  the  agency  responsible  for  his 
placement.  He  can  take  his  place  in  a 
seeing  world  as  a  useful  citizen. 

Other  problems  immediately  arise  for 
study  and  solution  when  we  consider  the 
matter  of  placement.  What  constitutes 
an  adequate  school  training  program? 
What  placement  work  can  be  done  by  the 
schools  without  duplicating  the  work  of 
adult  agencies?  How  can  the  experience 
of  both  types  of  organizations  be  pooled 
to  the  best  advantage  of  blind  people? 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  be 
confined  to  these  three  questions.  I  rea- 
lize, of  course,  that  there  are  many  other 
questions  of  policy,  organization,  and  state 
laws  which  are  worthy  of  consideration, 
but  I  believe  that  the  above  three  ques- 
tions are  the  most  fundamental. 

The  question  of  placement  is  closely 
related  to  that  of  training  in  the  schools. 
Schools  for  the  blind  are  confronted  with 
a  dual  educational  duty;  namely,  aca- 
demic and  vocational  training.  They  must 
conform  to  state  educational  requirements. 
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including  in  their  courses  of  study,  all  of 
the  subjects  prescribed  by  law  as  well  as 
those  necessary  to  grant  the  diplomas 
sanctioned  by  the  state.  In  New  York 
State  a  considerable  number  of  subjects 
are  required  to  be  taught.  In  addition 
the  schools  must  try  to  determine  the 
vocational  aptitudes  of  the  students  and 
adjust  their  vocational  training  to  meet 
individual  needs.  The  time  demand  of 
these  two  different  but  interrelated  func- 
tions is  one  of  the  primary  causes  for 
overcrowded  student  schedules, — the  long 
school  day  of  the  institutional  school,  and 
the  usual  extra  time  a  student  spends  in 
a  school  for  the  blind.  The  fact  that  the 
average  school  for  the  blind  has  a  small 
student  enrollment  and  a  small  teaching 
staff  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  giving  each 
student  specific  training  in  the  field  for 
which  he  is  best  fitted. 

The  academic  training  cannot  be 
slighted,  for  some  of  our  students  need 
it  for  further  educational  training,  for 
preparation  for  the  professions,  and  all  of 
them  need  it  for  general  information  and 
cultural  development. 

The  question  of  vocational  training  is 
not  so  well-defined  for  few,  if  any,  states 
have  set  up  legal  requirements  giving  the 
type  of  vocational  subjects  to  be  taught 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  true  that 
there  has  grown  up  a  rather  stereotyped 
program  of  vocational  courses  taught  in 
practically  all  schools  for  the  blind.  Some 
of  these  still  retain  their  original  value. 
Others  are  definitely  obsolete  as  far  as 
being  of  value  in  training  a  student  for  a 
specific  profession.  Bead  work  may  have 
some  value  from  the  standpoint  of  gen- 
eral hand  training  but  there  are  few  who 
today  will  claim  that  a  blind  person  can 
make  a  living  stringing  beads.  The  theory 
that  all  blind  persons  excel  in  music  and 
therefore  should  be  given  a  complete 
course  in  music  is  pretty  well  exploded. 
A  fcM'  geniuses  or  near-geniuses  probably 
can  make  a  living  in  this  field.  However 
the  day  of  music  as  the  center  of  voca- 
tional training  in  a  school  for  the  blind 
is  past. 


Today  a  new  note  is  being  sounded  in 
the  field  of  vocational  training  for  blind 
boys  and  girls.  Schools  are  beginning  to 
break  away  from  tradition  and  are  search- 
ing for  practical  material  in  their  courses 
of  study  which  can  be  of  specific  value 
in  training  students  to  become  self-sup- 
porting. 

In  breaking  away  from  tradition  the 
schools  must  consider  not  only  the  ability 
of  each  individual  student  but  must  also 
consider  the  sources  of  jobs  for  all  stu- 
dents. It  is  at  this  point  that  the  train- 
ing program  of  the  school  cuts  squarely 
across  the  field  of  placement.  What  are 
the  job  outlets  for  students  and  what  type 
of  training  should  be  given  to  them  to 
make  their  placement  a  simpler  procedure? 

Outside  the  professions  there  are  usually 
three  places  where  the  blind  boy  or  girl 
will  work  after  leaving  school:  subsidized 
workshops;  self-sustaining  workshops  for 
the  blind  or  physically  handicapped;  and 
in  general  industry.  There  will  probably 
always  be  a  few  whose  mental  and 
mechanical  ability  are  not  sufficiently  high 
to  fit  into  any  of  these  three  fields.  The 
school  should  not  be  blamed  for  its  fail- 
ure to  train,  or  the  adult  agency  for  its 
failure  to  place,  these  individuals.  Home 
work,  special  aid,  or  a  place  in  a  home 
for  the  adult  blind  are  about  the  only  solu- 
tions. Still  others  cannot  develop  the 
speed  and  accuracy  to  be  placed  in  a  self- 
sustaining  shop  or  in  general  industry. 
They  will  gradually  gravitate  to  a  sub- 
sidized workshop.  The  school  should  rec- 
ognize this  fact  and  try  to  incorporate  into 
its  program  training  which  will  make  the 
students  more  efficient  in  the  work  they 
will  probably  do.  This  means  a  close  co- 
operation and  a  mutual  sharing  of  infor- 
mation by  the  school  and  sheltered  work- 
shop which  will  eventually  absorb  the  in- 
dividual. 

The  basic  training  for  placement  in 
self-sustaining  workshops  and  industry  is 
essentially  the  same,  including:  the  de- 
velopment of  muscular  coordination,  finger 
and  hand  ability,  coordination  of  mind 
and   muscle,    speed   and   accuracy   in   the 
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manipulation  of  tools,  knowledge  of  the 
names  of  tools,  etc.  Much  of  this  can 
be  taught  in  pre-vocational  courses.  How- 
ever, wherever  possible,  the  school  should 
be  specific  in  its  training  program.  It  is 
at  this  point  particularly  that  the  school 
needs  the  cooperation  of  workshops,  adult 
agencies  and  industry. 

On  the  fact  of  it  it  is  impossible  for  a 
school  for  the  blind  to  bring  into  its  course 
of  study  training  for  every  kind  of  job 
which  blind  persons  may  find  in  a  self- 
sustaining  workshop  and  in  industry.  No 
school  is  rich  enough,  there  are  not  enough 
trained  teachers  available,  and  at  this  time, 
at  least,  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  needed 
equipment  to  give  an  all-inclusive  course 
of  training  for  all  types  of  jobs.  The 
schools  can  find  out  from  the  workshops 
the  type  of  training  which  will  be  most 
helpful  to  them  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
blind  person  to  workshop  conditions  and 
the  type  of  work  he  will  probably  do. 
Industry  can  give  the  schools  help  in  de- 
veloping a  general  course  of  training  which 
will  make  the  blind  person  adaptable  to 
different  types  of  jobs.  In  many  cases 
specific  activities  can  be  included  which 
are  carried  on  in  the  factory.  Certain 
pieces  of  heavy  equipment  which  teach 
fundamental  skills  involved  in  the  use  of 
many  other  types  of  machinery  may  be 
added  to  the  equipment  of  the  school. 

At  our  school  we  have  done  some  ex- 
perimenting in  this  field  in  a  rather  crude 
way.  We  do  not  profess  to  have  solved 
the  problem,  nor  do  we  claim  we  have 
been  too  successful.  However  it  is  a  be- 
ginning which  we  hope  to  follow  through 
to  a  greater  degree  in  the  future.  Fol- 
lowing are  a  few  examples.  Power  sew- 
ing machine  operation  is  taught  in  the 
industrial  department  for  girls.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  the 
workshop  of  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  of  Brooklyn 
by  which  our  girls  are  given  material  to 
sew,  the  same  as  that  done  in  their  own 
shop.  The  same  procedure  is  used  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  bring  the  girls  up  to 
the  level  of  speed  required  in  the  work- 
shop.     Under  the  present  school   program 


it  is  impossible  to  put  a  girl  on  the  ma- 
chine for  an  eight  hour  shift  unless  she 
is  on  the  campus  for  post-graduate  work. 
We  have  only  one  power  machine  and  the 
war  "froze"  us  out  of  obtaining  any  more. 
The  time,  therefore,  must  be  shared  by  all 
girls  taking  power  sewing  machine  opera- 
tion. 

Industry  has  been  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish us  with  materials  to  teach  assembly 
and  kindred  work.  Insulators  have  been 
assembled,  goggle  frames  filed,  reed  work 
as  carried  on  in  a  basket  factory  has  been 
included,  a  micro-chek  purchased  and  ma- 
terial for  gaging  obtained  from  a  war  in- 
dustry, and  students  are  given  work  in 
checking  length,  width,  and  style  of 
screws  of  various  types.  This  is  practice 
on  activities  as  usually  carried  on  in  in- 
dustry. There  are  a  number  of  other 
processes  that  should  be  added,  such  as: 
different  kinds  of  packing,  inspection,  as- 
sembly, carton  building  and  other  types 
of  gaging.  Industry  today  is  more  re- 
ceptive than  ever  before  to  the  employ- 
ment of  blind  people  and  the  schools 
should  profit  by  going  to  industry  for  help 
in  determining  what  training  should  be 
given  to  them.  Adult  agencies  should  be 
willing  to  share  with  the  schools  their 
knowledge  of  industrial  activities  to  assist 
the  schools  further  in  their  training  pro- 
gram. 

To  summarize,  the  whole  field  of  voca- 
tional training  in  schools  for  the  blind  is 
closely  allied  with  the  problem  of  place- 
ment. It  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
two  completely.  Although  the  school  is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  training  pro- 
gram, it  must  also  take  cognizance  of  the 
matter  of  placement. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  training  for 
suitable  placement,  what  further  part  can 
the  schools  take  in  placement?  Again 
cooperation  between  schools  and  agencies 
is  needed.  Conferences  in  regard  to  in- 
dividual students  are  mutually  beneficial. 
The  agency  can  give  the  school  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  possible  vocational  out- 
lets while  the  school  can  give  the  agency 
a   pre-view  of  the  abilities  of  the  student. 
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Before  graduation  the  school  should  give 
the  agency  information  concerning  each 
pupil  graduating,  dealing  with  his  mental 
ability,  mechanical  skill,  social  aptitudes, 
ability  in  special  fields  and  the  field  in 
which  the  school  feels  the  student  is  most 
likely  to  succeed  on  the  basis  of  his  school 
career. 

There  is  one  other  part  which  the  school 
can  take  in  the  placement  picture.  Per- 
sonally I  feel  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all.  It  is  the  matter  of 
making  available  to  the  students  work 
experience  opportunities  while  they  are 
attending  school.  These  work  experiences 
may  be  of  two  types:  first,  those  on  the 
campus;  and  second,  those  in  industry  out- 
side the  school. 

Work  experience  on  the  campus  may 
be  of  three  kinds.  During  the  past  three 
years  we  have  had  an  NYA  student  work 
project  on  the  campus.  Through  funds 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  many  as  fifteen  students  have 
been  employed  each  year  on  work  projects 
at  the  school.  Insofar  as  possible  the 
projects  have  been  allied  with  the  work 
the  students  are  likely  to  do  after  leaving 
school.  The  main  value  of  the  project 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  enables  the  school 
to  establish  an  employer-employee  rela- 
tionship between  the  school  and  the  pupil. 
The  student  learns  what  it  means  to  work 
for  a  boss,  and  also  learns  what  is  in- 
volved in  working  for  a  salary.  It  aids 
in  teaching  to  him  the  real  value  of 
money.  The  student  knows  that  if  he 
does  not  give  satisfactory  service  he  will 
lose  his  job.  In  fact  we  found  it  neces- 
sary to  relieve  one  girl  of  a  job  because 
of  slovenly  work.  A  year  later  we  re- 
employed her  with  the  warning  that  she 
was  on  trial.  During  the  latter  period  of 
her  employment  she  filled  her  position 
satisfactorily. 

Officials  of  schools  for  the  blind  are 
also  in  a  position,  at  times,  to  give  tem- 
porary jobs  to  students  for  which  they 
are  paid.  Care  must  be  used,  however, 
that  they  actually  earn  the  amount  paid 
them.      If    they    are    not    supervised,    and 


held  to  a  high  level  of  efficiency,  greater 
harm  than  good  can  come  from  their 
employment  by  the  school. 

The  danger  in  giving  students  paid  jobs 
on  the  campus  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
may  develop  the  feeling  that  they  should 
not  do  anything  around  the  school  un- 
less they  are  paid  for  it.  I  do  not  believe 
in  having  students  work  at  the  school  to 
pay  for  their  education.  However,  in  any 
school,  there  is  certain  work  that  students 
should  be  willing  to  do  without  compen- 
sation. They  should  learn  to  distinguish 
between  those  jobs  for  which  they  may 
expect  pay  and  those  which  should  be 
done  gratuitously  as  part  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  school.  Most  of  such  jobs  should 
be  closely  related  with  student  activities 
or  with  emergency  conditions  which  arise, 
requiring  special  help  where  paid  help  can 
not  be  obtained.  Careful  watching  by 
school  authorities  can  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  tendency  of  students  to  misin- 
terpret the  purpose  of  giving  them  paid 
work  on  the  campus. 

Probably  the  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  work  experience  for  students  comes 
from  those  jobs  held  by  students  off  the 
campus.  These  are  of  two  types:  jobs 
within  the  community  during  the  school 
year,  and  jobs  held  by  students  during 
the  summer.  The  former  type  may  con- 
sist of  projects  engaging  a  large  number 
of  students  or  those  upon  which  individual 
students   are   employed. 

At  our  school  we  have  had  only  one 
experience  with  projects  engaging  a  large 
number  of  students.  Last  fall,  because  of 
the  shortage  of  labor  in  western  New 
York,  farmers  were  desperate  in  their 
efforts  to  harvest  their  tomato  crop.  A 
large  number  of  students  of  the  school 
banded  together  to  form  a  team  to  assist 
in  this  harvest.  Under  the  supervision 
of  members  of  the  staff  they  spent  several 
afternoons  picking  tomatoes.  For  this 
particular  project  only  students  with  some 
vision  were  used.  They  were  paid  for 
their  work.  Some  equaled  seeing  help  in 
their  production;  others  fell  behind.  How- 
ever,  every    tomato   picked   by    the   group 
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represented  that  much  food  stuff  saved 
from  wastage.  All  had  the  experience  of 
back-breaking,  hard  labor  for  a  wage.  The 
project  will  be  repeated  this  fall  and  it 
is  hoped  that  others  may  be  developed, 
particularly  those  in  which  totally  blind 
persons  may  be  used.  The  experience 
was  sufficient  to  indicate  its  value. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  ob- 
tain jobs  which  they  are  capable  of  doing 
after  school  hours  and  on  week  ends.  One 
of  our  boys  worked  in  a  nearby  cannning 
company.  Another  washed  windows,  and 
assisted  in  general  house  cleaning.  Still 
others  assisted  throughout  the  community 
in  planting  victory  gardens.  Many  of  our 
boys  spend  their  Saturdays  selling  brooms, 
brushes  and  other  articles  throughout  the 
cities  of  western  New  York.  These  ar- 
ticles are  not  necessarily  products  of  the 
school  and  are  not  sold  as  such.  Valu- 
able lessons  in  salesmanship  are  thereby 
learned.  A  few  week-ends  spent  in  sell- 
ing and  a  check  on  results  will  soon  re- 
veal the  ones  who  have  ability  in  the  field 
of  salesmanship. 

The  newest  project  of  the  school  in 
making  work  experience  available  to  the 
students  is  the  summer  job  project  now 
being  conducted  by  the  school.  This  was 
started  in  a  small  way  two  summers  ago 
when  jobs  for  five  boys  for  the  summer 
were  obtained  in  a  greenhouse  in  a  nearby 
city.  Volunteers  were  called  for  and  only 
eight  boys  responded  for  the  five  positions. 
Last  summer  thirty  applied  for  summer 
jobs  and  approximately  twenty  were 
placed.  This  summer  jobs  were  found 
for  approximately  three  dozen  boys  and 
girls  in  the  industrial  field  in  western 
New  York.  A  backward  season  resulting 
in  delayed  crop  development  may  result 
in  a  reduction  in  this  number  before  the 
summer  is  over.  However  they  were  ob- 
tained and  had  it  not  been  for  the  weather 
all  would  have  been  occupied  the  entire 
summer.  Regardless  of  this  condition,  the 
large  majority  of  the  thirty-six  students 
for  whom  jobs  were  obtained  will  be  oc- 
cupied all  summer.  They  are  paid  at  the 
same  rate  as  seeing  people  performing  the 


same  tasks.  Following  are  the  industries 
in  which  these  students  have  been  em- 
ployed during  the  last  two  summers:  four 
canning  factories,  two  greenhouses,  basket 
factory,  insulator  company,  production  and 
assembly  line,  abrasive  products  company, 
paper  box  company,  school  training  stand 
in  a  local  shirt  factory,  button  works,  army 
air  depot,  and  farming. 

One  illustration  only  needs  to  be  given 
to  show  the  value  of  such  projects.  A  year 
ago  last  spring  the  school  physician  re- 
ported one  boy  in  a  severely  rundown 
condition,  mentally  and  physically.  In- 
vestigation revealed  that  the  music  de- 
partment had  been  trying  to  discourage 
the  boy  in  his  life-long  ambition, — a  music 
career, — because  he  had  only  mediocre 
ability.  The  resulting  disappointment,  and 
lack  of  a  substitute  goal  resulted  in  a  near 
mental  and  physical  breakdown.  It  was 
suggested  that  he  needed  additional  out- 
door exercise.  His  school  load  was 
lightened  and,  with  the  approval  of  the 
boy  himself,  he  was  given  an  hour  a  day 
on  the  school  farm.  He  became  delighted 
with  the  work.  That  summer  the  school 
offered  him  a  job  either  in  a  canning  fac- 
tory or  on  a  farm.  He  chose  the  farm 
despite  the  fact  that  he  received  less 
wages.  The  result  was  that  the  boy  found 
a  new  ambition;  namely,  to  become  a 
farmer.  At  the  completion  of  his  high 
school  career  he  plans  to  enter  a  prac- 
tical agricultural  college,  an  ambition 
which  is  justified  in  the  light  of  his  abil- 
ity, his  interest  and  his  successful  summer 
experience.  His  attitude  this  past  year 
has  been  completely  changed. 

In  a  few  cases  these  summer  jobs  have 
led  to  permanent  employment  in  the  same 
industry  in  which  the  students  were  orig- 
inally employed  for  the  summer,  thereby 
reducing  the  load  of  the  adult  placement 
agency.  This  project  is  not  a  duplication 
of  the  placement  work  of  adult  agencies 
as  it  is  confined  to  students  who  are  still 
enrolled  in  school. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  student  the 
work  experience  helps  to  develop  proper 
work  habits,  teaches  the  value  of  money, 
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helps  him  to  understand  what  it  means  to 
work  for  a  boss,  develops  mechanical  dex- 
terity, develops  self-confidence  and  initia- 
tive, gives  him  a  chance  to  mingle  on  an 
equal  basis  with  workers  who  see,  and 
perhaps  the  most  important,  if  he  makes 
good,  it  gives  him  a  recommendation  from 
an  industry  for  future  use. 

For  the  school  it  furnishes  an  additional 
hold  on  the  students,  gives  the  school 
additional  insight  in  the  pupil's  ability, 
develops  a  more  normal  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  student  toward  the  school, 
increases  his  belief  in  the  interest  of  the 
school  in  him  as  an  individual,  and  helps 
to  break  down  any  criticism  of  institu- 
tionalism  which  is  so  often  leveled  at 
schools  for  the  blind. 

In  addition  the  project  can  have  defi- 
nite value  for  the  agency  eventually  re- 
sponsible for  the  placement  of  the  student 
when  he  leaves  school.  It  gives  the  agency 
more  experienced  material  with  which  to 
work.  In  some  cases  it  eases  the  place- 
ment load  by  developing  into  permanent 
positions,  and  it  gives  the  agency  an  in- 
sight into  the  ability  of  students,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  school  record  and  the  school's 
estimate  of  his  ability. 

Fundamentally,  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nizing the  interrelations  of  the  two  prob- 
lems, the  schools  are  primarily  responsible 
for  the  training  and  the  adult  agencies  for 
the  placement  of  the  blind  boys  and  girls. 


There  must,  of  necessity,  be  some  over- 
lapping of  functions.  This  is  possible  with- 
out duplication.  Where  there  is  mutual 
cooperation  a  joint  effort  of  the  two  or- 
ganizations will  result  which  will  be  of 
real  benefit  to  the  blind  person  involved. 
Where  there  is  neither  cooperation  nor  a 
mutual  attempt  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems and  functions  of  each  agency  by  the 
other,  there  will  be  jealousies,  petty  bick- 
erings, destructive  criticism  of  each  other 
with  the  resultant  detriment  to  the  blind 
person  whom  we  should  all  be  trying  to 
serve. 

Today  we  all  have  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  blind  that  has  ever 
existed  in  this  country.  The  barriers  of 
industry  against  the  employment  of  blind 
people  are  gradually  breaking  down.  Un- 
doubtedly the  shortage  of  labor  has  been 
a  contributing  factor  in  bringing  about 
this  condition.  Regardless  of  the  reason, 
schools  and  agencies  should  be  alert  to 
seize  the  opportunity.  Industry  in  some 
cases  is  actually  seeking  blind  people  for 
employment.  By  careful  placement  on  the 
part  of  the  agencies,  coupled  with  an  ade- 
quate training  program  by  the  schools, 
we  can  consolidate  the  present  gains  and 
prepare  the  way  for  a  greater  advance 
in  the  future.  A  united  front  by  all  or- 
ganizations dealing  with  work  for  the  blind 
will  go  far  toward  achieving  victory  over 
the  placement  problem. 


SELECTION  TECHNIQUES  FOR  THE  INDUSTRIAL 
PLACEMENT  OF  THE  BLIND 


MAKY  K.  BAUMAN 
Trainee  Acceptance  Center,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


It  is  the  function  of  the  TRAINEE 
ACCEPTANCE  CENTER  to  examine 
and  counsel  persons  interested  in  wal-  pro- 
duction training  courses  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area,  or,  if  the  person  seems  not 
acceptable  for  such  vocational  training,  to 
give  him  whatever  guidance  possible  to 
enable   him    to    participate    more    fully    in 


the  war  effort.  Among  the  clients  of  the 
center  were  a  number  of  blind  persons,  in 
whose  testing  and  counseling  the  staff  felt 
particularly  handicapped,  not  only  by 
meagre  personal  contact  with  the  blind, 
but  also  by  the  small  amount  of  informa- 
tion available  on  their  vocational  place- 
ment. A  very  strong  need  was  felt  for  a 
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testing  program  by  which  the  ability  of  the 
blind  person  to  adjust  in  an  industrial 
situation,  competing  with  sighted  workers, 
could  be  estimated  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy.  It  was  recognized  that  a  number 
of  factors  enter  into  this  adjustment,  and 
that  not  all  of  these  factors  are  open  to 
testing.  The  techniques  about  to  be  de- 
scribed concentrate  on  motor  skills,  with 
an  estimate  of  general  mental  ability  and 
a  measure  of  mechanical  aptitude.  Our 
first  problem  was  to  compare  the  blind 
with  the  sighted  on  a  number  of  tests,  to 
ascertain  where  the  blind  could  be  ex- 
pected to  compete  favorably 

Eighty-six  persons  were  studied,  either 
totally  blind,  or  having  only  light  precep- 
tion.  The  first  group  was  made  up  of 
students  in  the  Overbrook  School,  forty 
in  number,  from  fourteen  to  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  with  an  average  age  of  17.2 
years.  Of  this  number,  20  were  girls,  20 
boys.  Thirty  blind  applicants  at  the  Center, 
ranging  in  age  from  22  to  62  years,  the 
average  age  being  49.4  years,  made  up 
the  second  group.  Of  these,  24  were  men, 
6  women.  A  final  group  of  16  blind  per- 
sons who  have  been  employed  in  industry, 
competing  with  sighted  workers,  for 
periods  varying  from  2  months  to  several 
years,  was  also  tested.  These  persons 
ranged  in  age  from  19  to  32  years  with 
the  average  age  at  27  years.  Thirteen  were 
men,  3  were  women.  Most  of  these  per- 
sons are  able  to  do  a  number  of  jobs 
within  their  department,  such  work  as: 
assembly  work;  use  of  riveting  machines; 
presses;  lathes;  inspection  work;  sorting 
and  testing;  making  paper  boxes;  and  pack- 
ing. 

The  tests  used  were: 

1.  An  adaptation  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Minnesota  Rate  of  Manipulation  test,  in 
which  the  blocks  are  moved  about  the 
board,  following  a  simple  pattern.  This 
will  be  referred  to  as  Displacing. 

2.  The  second  part  of  the  Minnesota 
Rate  of  Manipulation  test,  given  as  it  is 
customarily  to  sighted  persons,  and  which 
will  be  referred  to  as  Turning. 

3.  The  Penna.   Bi-Manual  Worksample. 


which  consists  of  the  assembly  and  dis- 
assembly of  nuts  and  bolts,  and  their  place- 
ment in  rows  of  holes. 

4.  The  O'Connor  Finger  Dexterity  Test, 
with  the  change  that  the  blind  person  was 
permitted  to  use  the  less  dominant  hand 
to  locate  the  hole  to  be  filled. 

5.  A  test  involving  the  transfer  of  6 
different  kinds  and  sizes  of  nuts  and  bolts 
from  one  upright  to  another  with  the 
help  of  tools.  This  will  be  referred  to  as 
Toolsample.  This  test  is  not  so  much  a 
test  of  motor  skill,  as  a  test  of  mechanical 
ability  and  is  more  complex  and  less 
repetitive  than  the  other  tests  mentioned 
Far  more  than  the  others,  this  test  re- 
quires the  solution  of  a  problem,  insight, 
and  planfulness,  as  well  as  motor  skill. 

All  these  tests  were  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner  to  the  blind  than  to  the 
sighted.  Inasmuch  as  the  object  in  any  test 
of  motor  skill,  is  to  test  the  person's 
manipulative  ability,  not  his  ability  to 
learn,  every  test  of  motor  ability  has  a 
training  period  called  the  practice  trial. 
It  was  necessary  with  the  blind  group  to 
increase  the  length  of  the  practice  period 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  person  was 
well  adjusted  to  the  task,  and  in  the  cases 
of  certain  tests  the  initial  approach  was 
slightly  changed. 

For  convenience  in  reporting,  all  raw 
scores  have  been  changed  into  standard 
scores  in  terms  of  norms  regularly  used 
at  the  TRAINEE  ACCEPTANCE  CEN- 
TER, norms  which  have  been  established, 
in  general,  by  the  testing  of  hundreds  of 
sighted  persons  between  17  and  39  years 
of  age.  In  the  standard  score  system, 
5  indicates  the  average,  or  50%  point. 
The  standard  score  of  4  represents  the  16th 
percentile,  and  the  standard  score  of  6 
represents  the  84th  percentile.  It  is  gener- 
ally accepted  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
population,  and  certainly  the  great  mass  of 
industrial  workers  will  have  test  results 
falling  between  the  standard  scores  of  4 
and  6  on  tests  measuring  the  abilities 
which  they  use  in  their  daily  working  lives. 
Persons  having  standard  scores  of  less  than 
4,  are  in  the  lower  16%  of  the  population 
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in  the  particular  thing  tested,  and  if  this 
activity  is  considered  important  in  the  task 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  perform, 
they  should  not  be  expected  to  be  able 
to  compete  successfully.  Persons  having 
standard  scores  of  6  or  better,  are  in  the 
upper  16%  of  the  population  in  the  trait 
tested,  therefore  superior  in  that  field.  A 
standard  score  of  3  represents  the  point 
between  the  lowest  2%  and  the  upper 
98%,  and  the  standard  score  of  2  repre- 
sents the  point  between  the  lowest  2/10 
of  1%,  and  the  remainder  of  the  group. 
Similarly,  the  standard  score  of  7  repre- 
sents the  point  between  the  lower  98% 
and  the  upper  2%  of  the  group. 

Our  efforts  in  the  study  at  the  Center 
were  directed  first  of  all  toward  determine 
ing  in  which  of  the  motor  skills  repre- 
sented by  the  tests  just  named,  the  blind 
could  be  expected  to  compete  with  the 
sighted,  and  secondly,  we  attempted  to 
answer  the  question  whether  the  given 
individual  could  hope  to  survive  industrial 
competition.  The  use  of  standard  scores 
based  on  norms  for  sighted  persons  auto- 
matically provides  a  comparison  with  a 
large  group  of  sighted  persons,  since  if  the 
blind  testee  attains  a  standard  score  of  4.0, 
he  is  at  the  16th  percentile  of  the  sighted 
group,  while  each  time  he  attains  a  stan- 
dard score  of  5.0,  he  has  done  as  well  as 
the  average  of  the  sighted  group. 

We  have  the  results  for  the  Displacing 
test  only  on  the  adult  groups.  For  the 
clients,  the  range  in  scores  was  from  a 
standard  score  of  2  to  a  standard  score  of 
5,  with  an  average  at  2.8.  For  the  in- 
dustrial group,  the  range  is  from  a  stan- 
dard score  of  2  to  a  standard  score  of  5, 
with  the  average  at  3.4. 

For  the  Turning  test,  both  the  school 
and  client  groups  range  from  a  standard 
score  of  2  to  a  standard  score  of  5.5  with 
averages  respectively  at  3.6  and  3.4.  The 
16  persons  in  industry,  however,  obtained 
no  standard  score  less  than  4  on  this  test, 
and  some  as  high  as  6,  with  the  average 
at  5. 

For  Bi-manual  Assembly,  the  range  of 
scores    for    the    school    group    was    from 


3  to  5.5,  and  for  the  client  group  from 
3  to  6,  with  averages  at  3.8  and  3.7.  For 
the  industrial  group,  no  score  fell  lower 
than  a  Standard  Score  of  4,  and  some 
went  as  high  as  a  Standard  Score  of 
6.5,  with  an  average  at  4.6. 

For  Bi-manual  Disassembly,  the  range 
was  the  same  for  the  school  and  client 
groups  as  it  was  for  Assembly,  but  both 
averages  were  4.1.  Again  no  person  in 
the  industrial  group  fell  below  a  Stan- 
dard Score  of  4,  and  the  Standard  Score 
of  the  best  person  on  this  test  was  7.5, 
with  the  group  average  at  5.3. 

On  the  Finger  Dexterity  Test,  the  range 
for  the  school  group  was  from  3  to  5.5 
with  the  average  at  3.9.  For  the  client 
group,  the  range  was  from  3  to  5  with 
the  average  at  3.4,  and  for  the  industrial 
group,  it  was  from  3  to  4.5,  with  an 
average  of  3.7. 

The  Toolsample  is  scored  in  2  parts; 
for  number  one,  the  school  range  is  from 
3.5  to  4.5  with  an  average  at  3.8.  Both 
adult  groups  range  from  3.5  to  6.  but 
the  average  for  the  client  group  is  4.1, 
while  the  average  for  the  industrial  group 
is  4.8.  On  the  second  part  of  this  test,  the 
school  group  ranges  from  3.5  to  4  with 
an  average  of  3.6;  the  client  group  ranges 
from  3.5  to  5,  and  the  industrial  group 
from  3.5  to  6,  but  both  averages  are  4.1. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  3  of  these, 
the  persons  who  are  successful  in  industry, 
do  not  fall  below  a  Standard  Score  of  4, 
and  range  as  a  group,  at  least  to  a  Stan- 
dard Score  of  6,  with  a  group  average 
close  to  the  medium  of  the  sighted  group, 
on  which  the  norms  were  established,  that 
is  close  to  a  Standard  Score  of  5.  In 
other  words,  in  Turning,  Bi-manual  As- 
sembly and  Bi-manual  Disassembly,  the 
industrial  group  of  blind  persons  competes 
quite  successfully  with  sighted  persons. 
In  both  parts  of  Toolsample,  the  averages 
are  within  the  4  to  6  range  although 
some  individuals  in  the  industrial  group 
do  have  scores  below  4.  We  seem  to  have 
some  basis,  then,  for  estimating  success  in 
industry  for  the  blind,  from  these  3  motor 
skills   tests,   in   so   far  as    that   success   de- 
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pends  upon  motor  skills.  We  also  have 
reason  to  think  that  success  on  the  Tool- 
sample,  indicates  the  ability  to  work  in 
a  similar  mechanical  situation,  in  compe- 
tition with  sighted  persons.  Those  indi- 
viduals who  do  succeed  with  the  displac- 
ing, and  Finger  Dexterity  Tests  in  ob- 
taining the  Standard  Score  of  4  or  better 
have  additional  traits  which  may  be  use- 
ful, but  lack  of  the  traits  measured  by 
those  two  tests  did  not  disqualify  individ- 
uals in  our  group  from  successful  indus- 
trial competition. 

On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  the 
school  group  was  divided  into  3  parts; 
Group  1  may  be  defined  as  persons  on 
the  basis  of  whose  motor  skills  test  results  a 
favorable  prognosis  for  success  in  industry 
could  be  made.  Group  3  is  made  up  of 
individuals  on  the  basis  of  whose  motor 
skills  test  results  it  seems  fairly  safe  to 
discourage  attempts  at  the  industrial  com- 
petition. Group  2  is  a  medium  group  of 
persons  who  have  acceptable  ability  in  one 
or  two  tests,  but  not  enough  ability  to 
make  the  prognosis  of  success  at  all 
certain.  This  group  would  require  further 
study  before  the  question  of  placement 
could  be  answered. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  analyze 
the  information  other  than  test  results  on 
these  three  groups.  The  following  facts 
concerning  age  were  found: 

Group  I       Range    13   years    10   months 
to  27  years. 
Average    17    years   9    months 

Group  II     Range    14   years    11    months 
to  18  years  1  month 
Average  1 6  years  1 1   months 

Group  III  Range    14    years    9    months 
to  19  years  5  months 
Average  16  years  3  months 

Although  the  average  age  decreases 
from  the  best  to  the  poorest  group,  the 
two  youngest  persons  tested  are  in  group 
one,  and  also  in  that  group  are  the  2 
oldest  of  the  students. 

The  three  groups  were  considered  sepa- 


rately   to   see   if  any    relation   with    I.    Q. 
was  evident. 

Group  I  (N   17)   Range  73  to   125 

Average  106.5 
Group  II  (N  13)   Range  86  to   134 

Average  105.5 
Group  III         (N   10)   Range  82  to   127 

Average  101.3 

While  the  average  for  Group  I  is  highest, 
and  that  for  Group  III  is  lowest,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  is  only  5.2,  which 
can  certainly  not  be  considered  significant 
with  groups  so  small  and  tested  at  dif- 
ferent times,  by  different  persons,  on 
different  tests  (Old  Hayes  Binet,  Hayes 
Interim,  Binet  and  Wechsler. )  In  addition, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  lowest  I.  Q. 
is  in  Group  I  and  the  highest  in  Group 
II,  the  second  highest,  and  next  to  the 
lowest  in  Group  III. 

The  3  groups  were  also  considered  to 
see  if  there  was  any  relationship  with 
age  of  onset  of  blindness,  and  cause  of 
blindness.  In  all  3  groups  were  persons 
who  had  been  blind  at  birth,  persons 
blinded  within  first  few  years  in  life,  and 
persons  blinded  much  later  in  life.  Also 
in  all  3  groups,  the  same  causes  of  blind- 
ness were  represented  with  no  particular 
weight  in  any  one  group  upon  one  cause. 
All  of  these  studies  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  impossible  to  predict  industrial 
success  from  age  of  individual,  I.  Q.,  age 
of  onset  of  blindness,  or  cause  of  blindness. 
In  addition,  the  exact  date  of  blindness 
is  often  difficult  or  the  family  to  deter- 
mine with  young  children,  and  even  with 
older  children  where  there  is  a  gradual 
loss  of  sight;  and,  giving  a  diagnosis  does 
not  necessarily  define  that  cause  of  blind- 
ness. When  we  face  these  facts,  we  realize 
that  we  would  still  be  very  far  from  being 
able  to  generalize  on  employability,  even 
if  the  figures  above  did  lean  in  one  direc- 
tion or  another. 

In  addition  to  the  motor  skills  tests,  and 
the  mechanical  aptitudes  information  ob- 
tainable from  the  Toolsample  test,  an 
approximation  of  the  blind  person's  mental 
ability    is    very    important.    In    a    situation 
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where  it  may  not  be  possible  for  a  trained 
psychologist  to  give  hours  of  study,  a 
Kent  EGY  test  may  form  a  very  practical 
basis  for  this  estimate.  This  test  requires 
only  a  few  minutes  to  give  and  yields 
mental  ages  up  to  14  years.  Persons  who 
were  successful  in  industry  in  this  study 
with  one  exception,  achieved  mental  ages 
of  14  years.  On  the  basis  of  other  studies 
of  mental  ages  of  sighted  persons  in  in- 
dustry, it  seems  reasonable  to  think  of  a 
lower  limit  of  12  years.  In  using  this  rather 
simple  measure,  we  test  to  be  sure  that  the 
individual  meets  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  mental  ability  made  by  the 
usually  rather  repetitive  industrial  job.  We 
make  no  attempt  to  tap  the  upper  ranges 
of  mental  ability  which  might  fit  the  per- 
son for  less  routine  work. 

A  physical  examination  is  also  a  regular 
part  of  the  program  of  the  TRAINEE 
ACCEPTANCE  CENTER  for  all  clients. 
For  the  blind  as  well  as  for  the  sighted  we 
would  consider  the  information  thus  ob- 
tained to  be  of  paramount  importance  in 
considering  placement. 

In  every  case,  blind  applicants  at  the 
Center  are  handled,  as  are  sighted  clients, 
by  a  person  with  many  years  of  clinical 
experience.  The  whole  setup  at  the  Center 
has  been  directed  toward  applying  the 
individual  consideration  of  a  clinic  to  a 
large  number  of  persons.  We  believe  that 
each  client  who  comes  to  the  Center  has 


his  own  problems,  his  own  needs,  which 
cannot  be  subjected  to  mass  treatment. 
This  is  all  the  more  true  when  the  ad- 
justment of  the  client  depends  upon  deal- 
ing with  one  of  the  major  and  less  usual 
physical  handicaps.  We  cannot  too  much 
emphasize  the  absolute  necessity  for  con- 
sidering each  placement  as  an  individual 
case  in  the  light  of  all  the  information 
obtained  throughout  the  examination,  to- 
gether with  the  work  and  school  histories, 
temperament  and  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  a  considerable  of  social  and 
economic  status. 

It  is  fully  recognized  in  presenting  this 
material,  that  the  groups  dealt  with  are 
small  for  statistical  treatment.  It  is  also 
fully  recognized  that  this  study  is  no  more 
than  the  first  step  up  a  very  long  and 
difficult  ladder.  We  do  believe,  however, 
that  at  least  the  three  tests  in  which  the 
industrial  group  competes  so  successfully 
with  the  sighted,  give  very  real  and  very 
favorable  information  of  a  variety  which 
cannot  be  obtained  from  any  information 
blank,  or  from  any  interview,  and  which 
could  very  rarely  be  predicted  from  the 
ordinary  home  or  school  activities  of  the 
blind  person.  Many  more  persons,  par- 
ticularly those  already  employed  need  to 
be  studied.  Many  other  tests  need  to  be 
tried  out.  Perhaps  further  adaptions  of 
certain  tests  will  be  necessary.  Additional 
studies  in  the  fields  of  learning  and 
orientation  would  be  extremely  helpful. 


RELATING  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  SERVICES  IN  A 
PLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

J.  W.  DAVIS 
Administrative  Assistant,  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,   Ohio 


We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  world  war, 
fighting  for  the  preservation  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  freedom  of  life  which 
have  characterized  our  national  and  social 
life    since    the    beginning    of    this    Nation. 


Our  way  of  life  during  these  war  days 
must  be  adjusted  to  war  times.  Those  of 
us  who  arc  intrusted  with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  leadership  in  the  field  of  public 
welfare  must   recognize   conditions  as  they 
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are  and  adapt  our  principles  of  social 
work  to  the  unusual  conditions,  but  with 
a  very  important  conditional  clause,  name- 
ly, that  we  shall  recognize  that  we  are 
administering  welfare  services  in  a  war- 
torn  world  and  that  we  must  organize 
such  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
current  situation,  keeping  in  mind  that 
some  day  this  ugly  war  will  be  over,  that 
peace  shall  reign  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  efforts  of  mankind 
will  be  directed  toward  useful,  gainful 
occupations.  There  will  be  a  period  of 
transition,  and  that  form  of  society  which 
emerges  from  the  transitory  period  may 
be  quite  different  from  the  period  preced- 
ing the  war.  But  one  thing  is  definite.  The 
needs  of  a  people  having  passed  through 
several  years  of  the  most  devasting  con- 
flict known  to  the  human  race  will  call  for 
the  best  leadership,  counsel  and  guidance 
that  can  be  given.  It  will  call  for  the 
marshalling  of  all  of  the  resources  of  our 
nation — Federal,  state  and  local.  Such 
leadership  and  resources  can  be  utilized 
to  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  only  when  agencies  on  each  of  the 
three  levels  function  harmoniously  and 
relatedly. 

Relating  Federal  and  State  Services  in 
a  Placement  Program  cannot  be  adequate- 
ly discussed  unless  we  also  consider  the 
third  level,  that  of  the  county  or  local 
level,  the  seat  of  action  where  placement 
actually  functions. 

Placement  of  blind  persons  in  remuner- 
ative employment,  although  it  embraces 
most  of  the  principles  of  any  recognized 
placement  procedure,  must  employ  special 
techniques  because  of  the  particular  handi- 
cap. From  this  point  on,  I  shall  direct  my 
remarks  to  the  placement  of  blind  persons. 
Where  the  term  placement  is  used,  it  will 
be  understood  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
placement  of  the  blind. 

A  placement  program  should  be  de- 
veloped around  three  important  basic 
principles:  1.  Blind  people  do  not  differ 
from  their  sighted  friends  except  in  their 
inability  to  see.  2.  The  blind,  in  order  to 
cop>e  with  sighted  employees  and  be  able 


to  do  their  job  equally  as  well  or  better, 
must  be  taught  many  techniques  unneces- 
sary to  the  sighted  worker.  This  may  re- 
quire additional  and  special  training  facili- 
ties as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of  special 
supervision  after  employment  is  begun.  3. 
The  types  of  work  at  which  sightless 
people  are  placed  should  be  selected  by 
competent  supervisors,  well  trained  in  the 
abilities  of  the  blind.  Equal  care  should 
be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  person 
for  the  job.  The  jobs  should  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  sightless  worker  can 
produce  in  quality  and  quantity  the 
equivalent  of  the  sighted  worker  and  the 
basic  rates  of  pay  should  be  the  same. 

With  these  basic  principles  in  mind, 
let  us  examine  ways  and  means  whereby 
Federal  and  State  programs  of  placement 
have  been  and  can  be  more  closely  re- 
lated for  the  benefit  of  the  worker. 

Through  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act, 
which  became  effective  in  June  of  1937, 
one  of  the  first  steps  was  taken  toward 
the  development  of  a  cooperative  relation- 
ship between  the  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies in  the  interest  of  employment  of  the 
blind.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  were  to 
provide  blind  persons  with  remunerative 
employment,  to  enlarge  the  economic  op- 
portunities of  the  blind  and  to  stimulate 
them  to  greater  efforts  in  striving  to 
make  themselves  self  supporting.  To  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  the  act,  author- 
ization for  establishing  vending  stands 
in  Federal  buildings  to  be  operated  by 
the  sightless  was  provided  and  existing 
state  commissions  for  the  blind  were 
designated  as  the  licensing  agents.  For 
those  states  where  no  commission  for  the 
blind  existed,  other  public  agencies  were 
provided  as  licensing  agents.  Provisions 
were  also  made  by  this  Act  whereby  the 
Office  of  Education  in  the  Department  of 
Interior  should  make  surveys  of  industries 
throughout  the  United  States  with  a  view- 
to  obtaining  information  that  would  assist 
blind  persons  to  secure  employment  and  in 
making  the  information  obtained  in  such 
surveys  available  to  the  public. 

The    Ohio    Commission    for    the    Blind. 
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along  with  other  State  Commissions, 
through  the  cooperation  of  Federal  agen- 
cies in  charge  of  public  buildings,  has  gone 
forward  in  the  development  of  a  stand 
program  which  has  brought  security  and 
independence  to  many  blind  individuals 
who  might  otherwise  be  dependent.  In 
1941  the  Ohio  Legislature  passed  House 
Bill  No.  32,  which  authorized  the  place- 
ment of  vending  stands  supervised  by  the 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  State, 
County  and  Municipal  buildings.  As  of 
the  end  of  the  year  1942,  the  Ohio  Com- 
mission had  43  stands  in  operation,  em- 
ploying a  total  of  52  blind  persons.  Gross 
receipts  for  the  year  1942  amounted  to 
$291,774.26,  of  which  $52,443.44  was  paid 
to  the  operators.  The  Commission,  through 
its  service  charge,  realized  $6,777,84  for 
the  expansion  of  the  program.  The  average 
earnings  of  the  operators  was  $1008.52,  the 
average  percent  of  gross  profit,  21.4%  and 
the  average  percent  of  net  profit,  18.0%, 
thereby  showing  an  overhead  operation 
cost  of  3.4%. 

A  cooperative  agreement  between  the 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind,  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  was  entered 
into  on  February  25,  1939,  for  the  develop- 
ment and  supervision  of  stand  concessions. 
According  to  this  agreement,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind  to  investigate  and  evaluate  suit- 
able locations,  to  secure  permission  to 
establish  stand  concessions,  to  draft  plans 
and  specifications  for  equipment,  to  pur- 
chase and  place  such  equipment,  to 
nominate  suitable  non-sighted  persons  as 
operators,  to  employ  as  operators  such 
non-sighted  persons  as  have  been  accepted 
and  satisfactorily  completed  training,  to 
provide  continuous  supervision,  and  to 
compile  necessary  reports. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  accept  for 
training  only  those  nominated  by  the  Com- 
mission, to  interview  such  candidates  and 
further  determine  fitness,  to  authorize 
training   for   such   candidates,    and    to   ar- 


range with  the  Commission  for  such  train- 
ing as  may  be  required  to  properly  fit 
them  as  operators. 

Through  this  cooperative  agreement, 
the  stands  have  been  operated  by  well- 
trained  persons.  The  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind  maintains  a  training  agent  who 
conducts  the  initial  training  and  continues 
whatever  training  is  necessary  following 
the  establishment  of  the  stands.  Complete 
follow-up  reports  are  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  by  the 
Commission  quarterly  during  the  first  year 
of  each  operator's  service. 

A  similar  cooperative  service  is  main- 
tained between  the  Bureau  and  the  Com- 
mission for  the  entire  placement  program 
for  the  blind  where  specialized  training  is 
required  to  fit  them  for  the  job  at  hand. 

Let  us  now  consider  for  a  few  minutes 
placement  in  industry.  Going  back  to  our 
first  principle — Blind  people  do  not  differ 
from  their  sighted  friends  except  in  their 
inability  to  see — it  is  only  natural  to  as- 
sume that,  if  there  are  jobs  in  industry 
that  can  be  done  without  the  use  of  sight, 
blind  persons  should  be  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  working  and  supporting  their 
families,  of  enjoying  the  ordinary  com- 
forts of  life  in  just  the  same  way  as  other 
individuals.  Certain  operations  require 
definite  skills  which  can  be  acquired  only 
through  training.  For  a  great  many  years, 
Federal,  State,  County  and  Municipal 
governments  have  recognized  this  principle 
and  have  established  vocational  training 
schools.  Before  and  particularly  during  the 
great  increase  in  industrial  employment 
since  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  II, 
industry  has,  in  many  instances,  developed 
its  own  schools.  Special  vocational  schools 
for  the  training  of  blind  persons  for  in- 
dustrial work  have  been  much  slower  in 
development.  One  very  good  example  of 
such  a  school  can  be  found  in  the  now- 
discontinued  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion Training  Center  in  Columbus.  It  also 
serves  as  a  splendid  example  of  co- 
ordination of  Federal  and  State  agencies 
in  a  training  program  preparatory  to  in- 
dustrial   employment.    Some    two    months 
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ago,  a  group  of  young  people  completing 
their  year's  work  at  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  was  organized  into  a  special 
group  for  training  at  the  N.  Y.  A.  Training 
Center.  A  special  supervisor,  trained  in 
work  with  the  blind,  was  employed  to 
work  with  the  group.  These  eleven  per- 
sons, seven  young  men  and  four  young 
women,  were  given  special  training  in  in- 
spection, gauging,  drill  press,  turret  lathe 
and  power  saw  operations.  Special  jigs 
were  provided  for  use  on  the  power  mach- 
ines. After  ten  weeks  of  this  specialized 
training,  the  entire  group  was  rated  ready 
for  employment.  Four  have  been  placed 
already.  The  officials  have  been  most  co- 
operative in  this  project  and  although 
registration  was  limited  by  N.  Y.  A.  regula- 
tions to  young  men  and  women  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  it  was  the  plan, 
and  steps  had  already  been  taken,  to 
organize  another  class  to  begin  early  in 
July,  consisting  of  older  adults.  The  dis- 
continuance of  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration, of  course,  will  prevent  con- 
tinuance of  this  project  unless  other  pro- 
visions are  made. 

This  project  serves  as  a  very  good  illus- 
tration of  our  second  basic  principle  and 
of  a  type  of  related  activity  between  a 
Federal  and  State  agency  in  the  promotion 
of  placement  of  blind  persons  in  industry. 

Very  satisfactory  cooperative  arrange- 
ments have  been  established  between  the 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the 
State  Office  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  in  reference  to  the  placement 
of  sightless  and  partially  sighted  persons 
in  industry.  Extending  through  the  branch 
offices  of  the  Employment  Service  and 
the  offices  of  the  county  workers  for  the 
blind,  this  service  has  functioned  admir- 
ably in  industrial  centers  where  consider- 
able of  success  has  been  achieved  in  the 
placement  of  the  blind.  When  applications 
are  received  by  the  U.  S.  E.  S.  office 
from  persons  with  impaired  vision,  such 
applicants  are  referred  to  the  Ohio  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind.  A  careful  analysis 
of  their  visual  acuity,  health,  adaptability 
and    previous    work    experience    is    made. 


Upon  the  results  of  this  analysis,  recom- 
mendations are  made.  They  may  be  re- 
ferred directly  for  employment  or  they 
may  be  recommended  for  special  training. 

In  like  manner,  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  refers  job  opportunities 
which  in  their  opinion  are  adaptable  to 
blind  workers.  Several  very  satisfactory 
placements  have  been  made  through  this 
channel. 

All  of  us  are  interested  in  the  Barden- 
LaFollette  bill  (H.  R.  2536).  The  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  in  its  final  form  appears 
to  offer  a  solution  to  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  state  commissions  for  the  blind,  by 
providing  Federal  funds  for  certain  types 
of  services  rendered  to  handicapped  indi- 
viduals who  may  be  expected  to  be  em- 
ployable after  receiving  such  services.  The 
bill  greatly  expands  and  strengthens 
present  State-Federal  programs  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  although  it  makes  no 
fundamental  change  in  the  principle  or 
objective  of  the  present  vocational  re- 
hibilitation  program.  Under  the  present 
program,  Federal  funds  are  available  to 
retain  an  individual  on  a  matching  basis, 
but  no  Federal  funds  are  available  for  the 
more  desirable  procedure  of  physical  res- 
toration. In  the  words  of  Congressman 
Graham  A.  Barden,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education,  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  News  Letter  on 
Social  Legislation,  under  date  of  May  12, 
1943,  and  I  quote:  "With  respect  to  the 
inadequacy  in  size  of  the  Federal-State 
program  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  in- 
creasingly large  number  of  persons  requir- 
ing vocational  rehabilitation,  the  com- 
mittee found  that  this  was  due  in  part  to 
the  limitations  of  the  present  Federal  Act. 
The  present  Federal  Act  provides  for  a 
maximum  amount  which  may  be  made 
available  by  Congress  and  in  turn,  a  maxi- 
mum amount  which  may  be  allotted  to 
states  under  the  formula  described  in  the 
statute.  These  limitations  on  Federal  funds 
have  been  eliminated  in  the  present  bill, 
which  provides  for  a  fifty-fifty  matching 
of  costs  of  rehabilitation  services  for  dis- 
able   persons    'found    to    require    financial 
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assistance  with  respect  thereto'  and  100% 
reimbursement  for  certain  administrative 
expenses.  The  Committee  recognized  that 
an  adequate  program  will  require  expendi- 
tures, particularly  for  the  next  few  years, 
much  greater  than  the  Federal  and  State 
expenditures  which  had  been  made  in  the 
past,  but  it  has  not  abandoned  the  basic 
principles  of  Federal-State  matching  which 
it  feels  to  be  equitable  and  in  keeping  with 
the  dignity  of  the  Federal-State  relation- 
ship and  state  autonomy.  From  the  long 
range  point  of  view,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  all  the  problem  of  disability  is  a 
problem  which  can  be  met  only  by  large 
expenditures  of  public  money.  The  very 
fact  that  a  person  who  is  normally  a 
])read-winner  is  disabled,  often  raises  a 
relief  problem  as  to  him  and  his  depen- 
dents. From  the  viewpoint  of  both  Federal 
and  State  treasuries,  and  of  the  disabled 
persons  themselves,  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  the  best  as  well  as  the  most 
economical  approach  for  meeting  the  situa- 
tion is  an  appropriate  program  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  Where  a  disabled  per- 
son may  be  made  fit  for  employment, 
through  rehabilitation,  and  become  a 
state  tax  producer  rather  than  a  tax  con- 
sumer, it  would  seem  poor  economy  to 
deny  him  these  necessary  services." 

In  this  paper,  I  have  attempted  to  do 
two  things:  First,  to  lay  down  certain  basic 
principles  applicable  to  a  placement  pro- 
gram and,  secondly,  to  show  how  Federal 


and  State  agencies  can  coordinate  their 
programs  to  attain  these  basic  principles. 
To  summarize: 

1.  Blind  persons  do  not  differ  from 
sighted  persons  except  in  their  handicap 
of  sight,  which  is  not  a  barrier  to  employ- 
ment. 

2.  To  be  acceptable  in  industrial  em- 
ployment and  to  compete  in  the  industrial 
and  commercial  world,  sightless  persons 
must  develop  certain  techniques  not  neces- 
sary to  sighted  workers. 

3.  Careful  selection  must  be  made  of 
the  job  and  worker  by  competent  super- 
visors. Tenure  of  employment  should  be 
based  upon  equal  standards  of  production 
for  which  equal  wages  should  be  paid. 

Through  the  establishment  of  vending 
stands  in  public  buildings,  made  possible 
through  Federal  and  State  Legislation  and 
the  coordinated  efforts  of  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  many  blind  persons  have 
been  able  to  live  happy,  useful  contented 
lives  and  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
living  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

The  establishment  and  financing  of 
special  training  facilities  have  made  more 
sightless  people  employable. 

Careful  analysis  of  jobs  in  industry  and 
the  placement  of  competent  workers,  care- 
fully selected  in  these  jobs,  has  resulted  in 
the  acceptance  of  our  placement  program 
in  all  industrial  plants  in  which  placements 
have  been  made. 


FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  A  PROGRAM  OF 
ASSISTANCE  AND  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

From  the  Standpoint  of  Federal  Agencies 

LEONARD  J.  CALHOUN 
Assistant  General  Counsel,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Wasliington,  D.   C. 


Being  one  of  the  tribe  referred  to,  in 
various  tones  and  inflections  of  the  voice, 
as  a  lawyer,  I  naturally  am  inclined  to 
approach  the  subject  "Federal-State  Re- 
lationships in  a  program  of  assistance  and 


services  for  the  blind"  by  analyzing  the 
legal  rights  and^  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  the  States,  respec- 
tively. 

However,  I  shall  do  this  only  to  a  very 
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meager  extent.  I  know  that  I  voice  the 
sentiment  of  both  the  Federal  and  State 
agencies  interested  in  the  Federal-State 
programs  for  the  blind  when  I  say  that 
each  group  is  much  more  interested  in 
fulfilling  their  obligations  under  the  pro- 
gram than  in  meticulously  ascertaining 
their  rights.  The  group  about  whose  rights 
both  Federal  and  State  agencies  must  be 
concerned  are  the  blind  themselves,  who 
have  the  right  of  receiving  effective  assis- 
tance and  services  under  harmonious  and 
well  integrated  programs. 

In  reviewing  Federal  participation  in 
providing  assistance  and  services  for  the 
blind,  we  find  at  the  Federal  level  that 
the  Post  Office,  the  principal  procure- 
ment agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  Library  of  Congress  are  involved, 
as  well  as  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

The  1937  Act  under  which  Braille 
material  is  carried  by  the  Post  Office  at 
one  cent  per  pound,  the  1938  Act  establish- 
ing a  Federal  committee  for  purchasing 
products  made  by  the  blind,  the  Act  of 
March  1913,  which  with  subsequent  amend- 
ments gives  the  Library  of  Congress  well 
over  a  third  of  a  million  dollars  annually 
to  provide  Braille  and  talking  books,  are 
all  important  Federal  legislation,  and  rep- 
resent helpful  additions  to  the  general 
program  of  assistance  and  services  for  the 
blind. 

The  Act  of  March  1879,  providing  a 
trust  fund  and  annual  grants  to  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  is  like- 
wise of  importance  as  a  precedent  for 
later  congressional  action  as  well  as  be- 
cause of  its  practical  results.  It  would  be 
carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,  however,  for 
me  to  go  into  these  various  acts  with  you, 
who  are  far  better  acquainted  with  their 
actual  operation  than  am  I.  I  should  like 
to  remark,  in  passing,  however,  that  the 
law  providing  Federal  grants  to  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  is  the 
oldest  Federal  grant  act  administered  by 
the  Federal  Security  Agency,  and,  except- 
ing the  land  grant  college  act  of  July  2, 
1862,  is  the  earliest  significant  grant-in-aid 
Federal  act  in  the  general  welfare  field. 


I  had  started  to  say  that  the  remainder 
of  the  program,  the  portion  involving 
many  Federal-State  relations,  like  Caesar's 
Gaul,  is  divided  into  three  parts.  This, 
however,  is  a  simile  I  should  like  to  avoid 
using  in  describing  title  X  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  Blind  Stand  Act  and  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  I  would 
rather  liken  these  three  acts  to  what  we 
lawyers  refer  to  as  the  trinity  series  of  court 
reports,  being  a  series  of  selected  cases 
from  American  jurisprudence  separated 
more  in  point  of  time  of  publication  rather 
than  in  basic  purpose.  To  express  the 
matter  in  another  way,  we  might  regard 
the  three  acts  as  three  phases  of  the  as- 
sault upon  a  common  problem.  It  seems 
to  me  more  fortunate  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  containing  grants-in-aid  pro- 
visions for  assistance  to  the  blind,  the  Act 
of  June  1936  providing  for  licensing  State 
agencies  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
public  buildings  for  blind  stands,  and  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  as  amended 
by  the  1943  Amendments  are  administered 
at  the  Federal  level  by  one  agency.  They 
each  have  the  common  purpose  of  afford- 
ing security  to  the  blind.  The  Social 
Security  Act  provisions  recognize  the  in- 
escapable fact  that  some  must  look  to  pay- 
ments from  the  State  as  a  substitute  for 
the  security  they  would  like  to  achieve 
through  their  own  productive  effort.  The 
Blind  Stand  Act  strikes  ^a  more  hopeful 
note  in  helping  to  give  job  opportunities 
to  the  blind  in  the  field  of  operating  stands 
in  public  buildings.  The  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act,  I  feel,  is,  in  basic  philosophy, 
a  magna  charta  of  economic  opportunity 
for  many  of  the  blind,  recognizing  that 
they  may  be  fitted  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  their  less  physically  handi- 
capped brother  and  sister  in  a  multitude 
of  employments. 

It  might  be  profitable  at  this  point  to  re- 
view briefly  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Security  Act,  and  of  the  recent  amend- 
ments to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 
Some  of  you  here  today  are  a  part,  and  I 
might  add,  a  very  lively  part,  of  that 
historv. 
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It  was  my  privilege  to  be  attached  as 
part  of  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  1935  when  the  Social  Security 
Act  hearings  were  held  and  the  legislation 
enacted  into  law.  As  I  remember,  when 
the  social  security  bill  came  over  after  its 
passage  in  the  House,  it  contained  no 
provision  for  assistance  to  the  blind.  I 
do  not  know  what  happened  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but  I  cannot 
believe  any  of  your  organizations  really 
turned  loose  on  that  committee.  For  I  re- 
member the  caliber  and  eloquence  of  your 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Finance 
Committee  making  recommendations  for 
improving  the  legislation.  Among  those 
were  Mr.  Watts  for  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Sinclair,  re- 
presenting the  executives  of  State  commis- 
sions and  State  agencies  for  the  blind  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Mr.  Latimer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Carris,  for  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  and  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  suggestions  of  this  group  were  sub- 
stantially three  in  number,  first  that  the 
age  requirement  of  65  be  lowered  to  50  in 
the  case  of  blind  people,  second  that  the 
definition  of  crippled  children  in  the  crip- 
pled children's  provisions  should  include 
children  with  defective  vision,  and  third 
that  there  should  be  extended  the  same 
general  type  of  Federal  encouragement  to 
State  work  for  the  blind  as  the  bill  pro- 
posed in  the  case  of  crippled  children. 
While  little  was  done  about  the  last  two 
suggestions,  much  more  than  was  requested 
was  done  with  respect  to  blind  assistance, 
as  a  new  title  X  was  added  to  the  bill 
which  provided  in  general  the  same  type 
of  assistance  for  the  blind  as  was  provided 
under  the  bill  in  the  case  of  the  aged. 

At  the  hearings  on  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Amendments  of  1943  the 
various  groups  interested  in  work  for  the 
blind  were  again  splendidly  represented 
and  at  this  hearing  practically  all  of  the 
recommendations  in  which  these  groups 
were   united   were   followed   by   the   House 


Education  Committee,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  in  turn 
by  the  House  and  Senate  themselves. 

I  promised  you  and  myself  at  the  out- 
set of  this  talk  that  I  should  indulge  my 
legal  learning  to  a  very  limited  extent  by 
referring  to  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  re- 
spectively, in  the  program  of  assistance 
and  services  for  the  blind.  Before  refer- 
ring to  such  program  specifically  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  Federal-State  programs 
in  general. 

We  find  the  pattern  of  all  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  States  to  have  a  few  things  in 
common.  In  the  first  place,  the  Federal 
legislation  is  what  might  be  termed  an  offer 
to  the  State  which  the  State  may  accept 
or  reject.  In  the  second  place  the  offer 
to  each  State  is  necessarily  an  offer  of 
something  definite  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  or  services  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  provide.  In  the  third  place 
the  offer,  if  accepted,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  results  in  the  State  assuming  an 
obligation  as  to  what  it  will  do  in  car- 
rying out  its  part  of  the  bargain. 

Practically  all  recent  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  legislation  states  a  general  purpose 
for  which  Federal  funds  are  to  be  paid 
States  which  submit  their  plans  for  car- 
rying out  the  purpose,  and  specifies  some 
of  the  things  which  a  plan  must  provide 
for,  and  some  things  the  plan  must  provide 
against,  if  the  plan  is  to  be  approved  and 
the  grants  made.  There  are  two  principal 
bases  upon  which  the  amount  of  the  grant 
is  determined — ( 1 )  an  apportionment  of 
a  fixed  amount,  or  (2)  a  matching  of 
whatever  amount  the  State  spends  under 
its  plan.  This  latter  basis  is  followed 
both  in  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  in 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  as  now 
amended. 

Various  proposals  were  under  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  vocational  rehabili- 
tation of  the  blind.  One  of  these  was  for 
one  hundred  percent  federal  financing,  with 
the  Federal  Government  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  State  and  local 
agencies — public    and     private — in     carry- 
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ing   out    the    program,    and    to    reimburse 
them  for  the  entire  cost. 

I  remember  informally  discussing  mat- 
ters in  connection  with  the  proposed  re- 
habilitation act  with  representatives  of 
various  organizations  for  the  blind.  I  was 
struck  by  the  overwhelming  majority  who 
felt  that  Federal  activities  in  the  field  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
should  be  not  only  a  grant-in-aid  program 
but  that  such  program  would  be  built 
upon  the  theory  of  a  partnership  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government. 
They  felt  that  in  no  sense  should  there 
be  such  overwhelming  Federal  participation 
that  the  States  would  be  agents  of,  rather 
than  partners  with,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  field. 

That  Congress  concurred  in  the  views  of 
these  witnesses   in  passing  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  might  be 
illustrated  by  quoting  briefly  from  the  Re- 
port of  the  House  Education  Committee: 
"The    bill    H.R.    2536    proposes    no 
fundamental    change    in    the    principles 
or  objectives  of  the  present  vocational 
rehabilitation  program.     Its  foundations 
have  been  tested  for  over  20  years,  and 
it  seems  wise  to  strenghten  and  extend 
the  present  structure,  rather  than  raze 
it   and   build   anew.      Your    committee 
has  accordingly  examined  the  existing 
law  with  great  care,  after  extended  hear- 
ings as  to  the  current  and  prospective 
needs  for  vocational  rehabilitation,  the 
inadequacies    of   the   present    program, 
and    suggestions    as    to    changes    which 
would  meet  these  inadequacies. 

"It  was  strongly  urged  by  some  wit- 
nesses that  certain  inadequacies  might 
be  corrected  only  by  a  complete  federal- 
ization of  a  large  part  of  the  program. 
For  example,  it  was  pointed  out  by 
many  witnesses  that  though  the  pro- 
gram had  been  in  operation  over  20 
years,  very  little  had  been  done  in  the 
field  of  physical  restoration,  nor  had 
there  been  anything  like  adequate  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  It 
was  proposed  by  some  of  these  witnes- 
>es    that    physical    restoration    and,    for 


the  blind,  all  vocational  rehabilitation 
services,  should  be  made  basically  a 
Federal  program,  financed  wholly  from 
Federal  funds. 

"In  examining  into  the  situation,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  that  these  inadequa- 
cies might  be  traced  more  to  the  Fe- 
deral legislation  than  to  mere  failure 
of  the  States  to  provide  adequate  State 
services  in  these  fields. 

"In  the  case  of  the  blind,  for  example, 
existing  law  does  not  permit  administra- 
tion of  the  cooperative  program  by  the 
State  blind  commissions,  though  these 
are  the  normal  agencies  for  providing 
vocational  rehabilitation  along  with 
other  services  to  people  handicapped 
by  blindness.  Instead  it  requires  that 
this  part  of  the  program  must  be 
administered  by  the  State  board  of 
vocational  rehabilitation.  Represent- 
atives of  State  blind  commissions  test- 
ified before  your  committee  that  with 
certain  other  liberalizations  in  the  exist- 
ing Federal  law,  if  it  were  so  changed 
that  the  blind  commissions  could  admi- 
nister vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind,  an  adequate  blind  program  could 
be  achieved  within  the  general  frame- 
work of  the  existing  Federal-State  pro- 
gram." 

In  addition  to  the  changes  above  des- 
cribed there  are  two  or  three  other  rather 
fundamental  changes  in  the  program  which 
should  be  referred  to  briefly.  Under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  prior  to 
the  amendments  a  limit  of  some  $3,500,000 
was  placed  on  the  total  annual  amount  of 
Federal  funds  which  might  be  made  avail- 
able for  vocational  rehabilitation  and  the 
act  provided  for  apportionment  of  these 
limited  funds  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  population.  A  State  could  re- 
cieve  little  more  than  the  quota  thus  fixed, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  funds  which 
might  be  made  locally  available.  This 
restriction  was  removed  so  that  in  com- 
mon with  the  provisions  for  assistance  to 
the  blind  the  program  is  now  upon  a 
matching  basis  without  limitation  as  to 
the  amount  of  state   funds  which  will  be 
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matched  other  than  the  very  general 
limitation  inherent  in  the  total  amount 
which  the  State  would  feel  justified  in 
expending  in  view  of  the  size  of  the  parti- 
cular State  problem. 

Another  forward  step  which  was  taken 
by  the  Committee  was  in  the  field  of 
physical  restoration.  Let  me  again  quote 
from   the  Committee  Report: 

"To  put  it  mildly,  the  States  had 
been  encouraged  to  retrain  a  person 
around  a  disability,  even  where  it  would 
be  more  economical  and  satisfactory  to 
eliminate  the  handicap  itself.  Federal 
funds  are  available  for  half  the  cost  of 
the  retraining  approach,  but  no  Federal 
funds  are  at  present  made  available  for 
the  more  obvious  and  satisfactory  ap- 
proach." 

Another  matter  of  immediate  importance 
is  the  provision  that  for  the  next  two  fiscal 
years  where  the  State  has  substantially 
exhausted  funds  available  for  the  pur- 
pose, Federal  grants  may  be  given  with- 
out regard  to  the  matching  requirements. 

There  are  a  few  other  provisions  of  the 
legislation  which  should  be  noted.  One 
is  the  section  designed  to  facilitate  the 
provision  of  training  or  other  special 
services  which  are  needed  by  such  a  com- 
paratively few  cases  that  States  would  not 
feel  individually  justified  in  establishing 
them.  Section  5  authorizes  their  establish- 
ment by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
agreement  with  two  or  more  States,  and 
payment  of  the  costs  through  deductions 
from  the  grants.  It  is  difficult  to  evaluate, 
the  immediate  importance  of  this  provision, 
but  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  may  become 
of  very  considerable  importance  in  provid- 
ing services  of  an  unusual  type. 

The  provisions  of  section  7  with  respect 
to  conducting  special  courses  and  detail- 
ing personnel  to  courses  conducted  by 
public  and  private  agencies,  during  the 
next  two  years  should  also  be  of  impor- 
tance. With  a  greatly  expanded  pro- 
gram, I  should  think  it  important  to  State 
blind  commissions  that  their  personnel, 
particularly    their    new    personnel,    should 


have  the  opportunity  of  attending  intensive 
short  courses  in  their  specialized  field. 

It  also  seems  to  be  of  importance  that 
Congress  recognized  the  need  of,  and 
specifically  provided  for,  "making  studies, 
investigations  and  reports  with  respect  to 
the  abilities,  aptitudes  and  capacities  of 
handicapped  individuals,  development  of 
their  potentialities,  and  their  utilization 
in  gainful  and  suitable  employment." 

Is  not  the  discovery  of  the  peculiar 
ability  of  the  blind  as  mica  splitters  but  a 
straw  which  shows  the  way  the  wind  blows? 
Certainly  in  some  fields  it  may  be  found 
that  the  handicapped  are  those  who  do  not 
have  some  particular  condition  that  is 
normally  referred  to  as  a  handicap.  To 
illustrate  my  point  in  the  field  of  recrea- 
tion rather  than  occupation,  I  remember 
one  dark  night  in  college  when  one  of 
the  boys  who  was  sightless  saved  the  rest 
of  us  from  pursuing  policemen  by  guiding 
us  accurately  and  rapidly  through  area- 
ways  and  alleys. 

In  concluding  this  brief  description  of 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  the  provision  as  to  State 
administrative  expense,  including  costs  of 
guidance  and  placement.  I  have  heard 
this  provision  described  as  one  under  which 
the  Federal  Government  pays  all  State 
salaries  and  other  administrative  costs  in 
vocational  rehabilitation.  At  the  risk  of 
appearing  pedantic,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  what  seems  to  be  a  substantial  dis- 
tinction in  what  the  law  actually  provides. 
Section  3,  which  provides  for  payments 
to  States,  measures  the  amount  of  such 
grants  in  terms  of  State  expenditures  under 
its  plan.  Any  particular  item  of  expend- 
iture may  have  been  from  State  funds 
or  from  Federal  funds,  without  affecting 
the  yardstick  as  to  the  Federal  payment. 
There  were,  at  various  times,  various  pro- 
posals as  to  the  percentage  of  necessary 
expenditures  under  a  State  plan  which 
would  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Some  favored  one-half  such  total  of  ex- 
penditures, some  two-thirds.  The  Act, 
however,  is  a  kind  of  coinpromise  and  pro- 
\ides     that    the     payment    should     be     an 
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amount  equal  to  ( 1 )  one  hundred  per 
centum  of  such  expenditures  as  were  for 
administrative  expenses,  and  (2)  fifty  per 
centum  of  other  expenditures. 

The  State  plan  with  respect  to  both 
types  of  expenditures  must  include  pro- 
visions to  some  extent  limiting  expendi- 
tures, it  must,  to  quote  from  section  2(a) 
(9): 

"provide  such  rules,  regulations  and 
standards  with  respect  to  expenditures 
upon   which    Federal    funds    are    made 
available  as  the  Administrator  may  find 
reasonable   and    necessary   including*** 
maximum  fees  which  may  be  paid  for 
training    and    maximum    duration    of 
training;  maximum  schedules  of  fees  for 
.surgery,  therapeutic  treatment,  hospital- 
ization,   and   medical   examination   and 
for  prosthetic  appliances  and  maximum 
rates  of  compensation  of  personnel." 
This  limitation  would  seem  to  be  a  reason- 
able part  of  the  offer  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  has   made    the    States.      Under   the 
amendments  there  is  no  longer  any  limita- 
tion, other  than  the  State's  own  appropria- 
tion, in  the  amount  the  State  will  receive. 
The  provision  just   quoted   would   appear 
to  be  a  reasonable  restriction,  not  on  neces- 
sary  expenditures   which   will   be   a   basis 
of  the  grant,  but  on  extravagant  expend- 
itures. 

In  concluding,  X  should  like  to  turn 
from  the  provisions  of  the  law  itself,  to 
the  unique  opportunity  today  affords  in 
carrying  out  to  a  degree  hitherto  im- 
possible, the  purposes  of  the  law  and  the 
program. 

What  might  be  termed  a  part  of  the 
silver  lining  of  the  dark  cloud  of  war 
is  the  magnificent  opportunity  of  the  handi- 
capped to  establish  themselves  in  employ- 
ment and  as  valuable  employees.  Sight- 
less people  who  are  doing  precision  war 
work  are  helping  to  win  two  battles — the 
battle  of  the  production  line  and  the  battle 


of  prejudice  against  their  ability  and  wil- 
lingness to  fill  a  regular  job  without  ask- 
ing any  odds.  Each  satisfactory  placement 
not  only  aids  toward  winning  the  war, 
which  is  the  paramount  concern  of  all  of 
us,  but  makes  subsequent  placements  easier, 
and  opens  the  door  of  opportunity  wider 
and  wider  for  other  disabled.  If  full  ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  this  opportunity  it 
seems  manifest  that  we  will  have  con- 
quered an  age-old  prejudice  against  the 
ability  of  those  with  physical  disability  to 
give  value  received. 

Until  now  it  has  been  only  the  physical- 
ly handicapped  with  exceptional  courage 
and  indomitable  spirit  who  have  fought 
their  way  to  the  forefront  despite  prejudice. 
They  have  had  to  make  their  own  op- 
portunity. But  the  world  produces  only  a 
few  Miltons  or  Helen  Kellers.  Most  of  us 
are  very  ordinary  people  and  it  is  of  para- 
mount importance  that  job  opportunities 
should  be  readily  available  for  the  handi- 
capped who  have  average  abilities  but  who 
can  do  sound  constructive  work  after 
proper  steps  have  been  taken  for  their 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-emphasize 
the  present  opportunity,  the  present  fortuit- 
ous circumstances — of  handicapped  with  a 
will  to  work,  of  ample  funds  made  avail- 
able to  fit  them  for  and  assist  them  in 
obtaining  this  work,  and  a  patriotic  demand 
on  every  hand  that  they  be  quickly  and 
satisfactorily  placed.  Unless  the  States, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— more  specifically,  unless  the  several 
agencies  engaged  in  providing  vocational 
rehabilitation  take  full  advantage  of  this 
unique  situation,  unless  they  find  and  guide, 
and  refit  and  place  these  handicapped, 
these  agencies,  and  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, these  handicapped  and  our  Nation, 
will  have  lost  an  opportunity  which  we 
cannot  expect  to  recur  within  our  genera- 
tion. 
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FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  A  PROGRAM  OF 
ASSISTANCE  AND  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

From  the  Standpoint  of  State  Agencies 

*GEORGE  F.  MEYER 
Executive  Director,  Ne^v  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark,  N.  J. 


It  is  with  some  misgiving  that  I  have 
accepted  the  place  of  Miss  Harper  on  this 
program  on  very  short  notice  partly  be- 
cause the  subject  is  one  that  deserves  more 
careful  and  extended  preparation  for  its 
consideration  than  time  in  this  instance 
has  permitted.  Nevertheless,  the  subject 
is  so  timely  and  pertinent  that  it  becomes 
a  professional  obligation  for  anyone  who 
has  had  experience  with  this  Federal  and 
State  relationship  to  make  it  available  to 
his  associates  by  participating  in  such  a 
discussion. 

If  I  seem  to  speak  frankly  at  times 
it  is  because  the  subject  is  one  that  re- 
quires frank  discussion  to  make  it  effective. 
Furthermore,  I  have  been  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  certain  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject that  I  cannot  refrain  from  speaking 
plainly  in  connection  with  them. 

The  question  of  State's  rights  versus 
Federal  encroachment  has  been  the  rallying 
point  for  many  a  political  controversy. 
The  question  has  not  been  limited  to  any 
particular  time  nor  has  any  subject  of  note 
escaped  its  application.  From  the  very 
inception  of  our  Federal  Government  to 
the  present  the  question  has  always  been 
up  to  date  and  timely.  Whether  applied 
to  considerations  of  finance,  law  enforce- 
ment, education,  social  legislation,  or,  even 
in  recent  months,  the  draft,  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  Federal  and  State 
authority  has  been  a  live  issue. 

Always  there  has  lurked  in  the  back- 
ground to  upholster  the  arguments  of 
nationalists  the  inequality  of  opportunity, 
differences  in  progress,  wealth,  and  growth 
of  population,  the  development  of  rapid 
transportation  and  instantaneous  com- 
munication, sudden  and  unexpected  migra- 
tions— all  of  these    have    tended     to     em- 
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phasize  the  fact  that  state  lines  are  be- 
coming less  and  less  significant  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  and  that 
areas  of  prosperity  must  inevitably  be 
penalized  by  factors  which  retard  the 
growth  and  development  of  more  back- 
ward groups  and  areas. 

One  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
central  control  has  steadily  gained  at  the 
expense  of  local  autonomy.  We  have  in- 
vited it  by  our  own  encouragement  of 
the  policy  of  Federal  Aid  by  which  through 
the  distribution  of  Federal  funds  op- 
portunities which  would  normally  be  avail- 
able only  to  wealthier  states  are  extended 
through  financial  assistance  to  those  less 
able  to  pay  for  them.  This  distribution  of 
money  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act,  concessions,  begets  certain 
administrative  controls.  These  controls 
may  seem  annoying  and  irksome  but  on 
the  whole  sober  consideration  and  the 
weight  of  experience  would  probably  mark 
most  of  them  as  wholesome  and  reason- 
able. Federal  audits  of  state  expenditures 
and  the  growing  series  of  administrative 
regulations  may  from  time  to  time  impress 
us  as  variously  time  consuming,  unwar- 
rantably costly,  prying  or  unjustifiably 
restrictive.  Yet,  by  and  large,  we  respect 
the  right  and  necessity  for  properly  pro- 
tecting the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
against  the  variety  of  abuses  which  can 
and  probably  occasionally  do  arise. 

For  the  most  part  it  has  been  my  ob- 
servation that  Federal  authorities  tend  to 
be  conservative  in  deciding  upon  important 
issues  arising  between  Federal  and  State 
interpretation  of  the  respective  rights  and 
privileges  involved.  This  is  probably  be- 
cause there  is  always  in  the  background 
the  possibility  that  these  issues  may  be- 
come   the    subject    of    representations    by 
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Congressmen  and  other  groups  or  in- 
dividuals peculiarly  responsive  to  ex- 
ceptions taken  to  Federal  interpretations. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  unconscious  tendency 
to  find  a  substitute  for  a  procedure 
that  arouses  open  protest  or  more  likely 
the  natural  working  of  deeper  and 
more  far-reaching  forces  that  give  rise  to 
pressures  and  trends  that  are  much  less 
tangible  and  of  deeper  significance  than 
many  of  the  day  to  day  questions  that 
seem  much  more  troublesome  at  the  time. 

There  are  certain  advantages  which  the 
Federal  organizations  per  se  enjoy  over  the 
local  approach,  private  or  public,  and  to 
a  degree,  perhaps,  over  the  National  ap- 
proach through  private  channels.  The 
prestige  of  the  Federal  service  is  great. 
The  magnitude  in  problems  involved 
in  the  Federal  approach  is  likely  to 
command  the  strongest  leadership  that 
can  be  attracted  to  it.  Generally  speaking, 
these  same  considerations  plus  the  ready 
availability  of  funds  gives  the  Federal 
Government  advantage  in  the  matter  of 
salaries  to  be  paid  for  the  leadership  and 
other  personnel  required. 

By  reason  of  its  Nation-wide  approach, 
it  is  possible  for  the  Federal  service  to 
secure  an  overall  view  of  critical  problems, 
to  collect  pertinent  information  and  statis- 
tics, and  to  draw  conclusions  from  such 
data  with  greater  ease  and  celerity  than 
individual  States  or  private  agencies. 

From  the  standpoint  of  administration 
Federal  agencies  are  prone  to  accomplish 
by  sustained  pressure  and  a  host  of  in- 
direct procedures  ends  that  are  not  always 
contemplated  in  the  law  administered,  and 
sometimes  having  no  direct  connection 
with  it.  Sometimes  these  results  are  in  a 
sense  by-products  of  larger  administrative 
aspects.  A  case  in  point  is  the  procedure 
by  which  aid  to  the  blind  has  been  con- 
sciously channeled  through  County  Wel- 
fare Boards,  as  contrasted  with  Commis- 
sions for  the  Blind  apparently  through 
Federal  sponsorship  of  a  given  pattern. 
There  was  no  direct  authorization  for  the 
initiation  of  such  a  sweeping  shift  in  the 
point  of  view  in  the  administration  of  Blind 


Assistance,  but  Federal  sponsorship  of  a 
plan  became  quite  as  effective  as  though  it 
were  a  part  of  the  law. 

It  is  perhaps  quite  natural  that  there 
should  be  injected  in  a  Nation-wide 
administration  of  a  Federal  Act  something 
of  the  personal  opinion,  philosophy  or 
point  of  view  of  the  administrator. 
This  can  become  a  very  constructive 
adjunct  when  such  opinions  and  phi- 
losophies are  in  line  with'  the  best 
professional  thinking  in  the  field.  It  can 
also  become  a  source  of  concern  when 
administration  runs  counter  to  the  ex- 
perience and  professional  thought  of  those 
who  are  closest  to  the  problem.  This  is 
especially  true  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
administration  of  Blind  Assistance  on  the 
Federal  level,  there  is  lacking  after  several 
years  any  official  representation  of  the 
point  of  view  of  the  experienced  worker 
for  the  Blind. 

There  seems  also  to  be  associated  with 
the  Federal  administration  a  tendency  to 
lose  sight  of  the  finer  distinctions  in  admin- 
istration and  service  that  mean  much  to 
individuals  or  groups  of  individuals.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  reduce  everything  to  a 
common  level  or  to  find  a  common  deno- 
minator that  will  satisfy  the  urge  for 
administrative  standardization.  The  special 
problems  of  blind  people  are  likely  to  be 
smothered  in  the  overall  blanket  of  depen- 
dency. The  need  for  small  earnings  on  the 
part  of  recipients  of  Blind  Assistance  as 
a  stimulus  for  rehabilitative  growth  is  com- 
pletely overlooked  in  the  broader  issue  as 
to  how  much  recipients  of  public  assistance 
should  be  permitted  to  earn,  if  any,  with- 
out a  reduction  in  budget  allowances. 

I  know  there  are  other  annoyances  which 
come  from  Federal  administration.  These 
may  be  lack  of  tact,  courtesy  or  finesse  in 
contacts  made  in  the  field  that  can  be  a 
major  concern  to  State  programs.  There 
may  be  a  lack  of  appropriate  consideration 
of  State  prerogatives  by  Federal  agents 
who  are  called  upon  for  special  advice  or 
service  by  local  units  within  a  State.  The 
Federal  authority  may  be  too  far  ahead 
or    too    far    behind    professional    thinking 
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when  it  should  have  its  ear  to  the  ground 
to  bring  itself  in  tune  with  the  demands 
of  the  field.  There  may  be  failure  in 
the  proper  coordination  of  professional 
thinking  on  the  various  levels  of  State, 
Federal,  public  or  private  areas.  All  of 
these  things  and  a  multitude  of  others  that 
could  be  mentioned  can  be  a  source  of 
a  great  deal  of  friction,  and  aggravation. 
In  the  last  analysis,  however,  I  think  in 
most  cases  they  result  from  superficial 
causes  largely  traceable  to  particular  per- 
sonalities or  clashes  in  points  of  view  which 
can  be  cleared  up  through  frequent 
conference  and  eventual  recognition  by 
agencies  mutually  concerned,  of  the  ap- 
propriate place  of  each  in  the  total  pattern 
of  services. 

As  compared  with  previously  mentioned 
currents  which  flow  deeply,  are  more  dif- 
ficult to  stem,  whose  consequences  are  more 
positive  and  inexorable, — these  flurries  are 
like  ripples  on  the  surface  of  a  body  of 
water  that  flows  deeply  and  quietly  on  its 
chosen  course. 

In  these  deeper  and  more  fundamental 
trends  which  make  and  break  policies 
whose  total  effect  is  about  as  difficult  to 
forecast  as  to  check,  I  doubt  if  individual 
personalities  play  a  very  large  part  except 
insofar  as  they  are  representative  of  a 
given  line  of  thinking.  Even  if  they  were 
importantly  affected  by  personalities,  the 
vagaries  of  Civil  Service,  the  impersonal 
point  of  view  of  government  administration 
and  the  veritable  crisscross  network  of 
factors  which  unite  to  determine  certain 
policies  would  prove  most  discouraging  to 
any  effort  to  challenge  Federal  policy 
through  the  appointment  of  Federal  per- 
sonnel. This  does  not  discount  the  effect- 
iveness of  such  a  procedure  in  isolated 
instances. 

I  feel  sure  that  one  possible  remedy 
might  lie  in  greater  unity  in  our  profes- 
sional thinking  and  leadership.  Such  unity 
should  encompass  the  Federal  sphere  and 
in  effect  supersede  the  less  favorable  aspects 
of  an  unwise  use  of  Federal  prestige. 

People  most  closely  associated  with  the 
work  should  be  the  first  to  gain  outlook 


and  perspective  from  new  sources  of  data 
which  the  wider  Federal  programs  are 
making  available. 

At  a  recent  Social  Service  convention 
one  only  casually  associated  with  the  Blind 
Assistance  program  presented  some  excel- 
lent data  with  reference  to  the  effect  of 
blindness  on  home  relationships  as  re- 
flected in  certain  Social  Security  data. 
From  one  point  of  view  this  was  an  excel- 
lent thing  but,  professionally  speaking,  it 
would  be  refreshing  to  know  that  alert 
minds  from  our  own  field  are  ever  alert 
to  be  the  first  to  make  important  deduct- 
ions from  data  of  this  kind. 

New  professional  thought  combined  with 
leadership,  local.  State  and  National,  public 
and  private,  should  set  the  pace  for  pro- 
grams that  would  be  implemented  by  Fed- 
eral aid  and  direction.  It  ought  to  be  our 
responsibility  to  tell  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  what  way  it  can  best  be  of  service. 
We  must  beware  of  wasting  valuable  energy 
and  seeming  to  add  to  the  forces  tending 
to  retard  constructive  effort  by  failing  to 
come  to  a  common  understanding  as  to 
what  is  desirable  and  esssential  in  our 
work. 

The  intrusion  of  personal  opinion  and 
philosophy  in  determining  far-reaching 
policies  affecting  blind  people  would  not 
be  possible  if  workers  experienced  in  the 
field  of  the  blind  were  united  in  their 
thinking.  A  strong  platform  of  our  pro- 
fessional objectives  would  go  far  in  pro- 
perly orienting  the  philosophy  and  think- 
ing in  professional  social  work.  Over- 
weighted by  theoretical  approaches  some 
of  this  thinking  has  been  a  negative  in- 
fluence in  the  advancement  of  constructive 
social  effort  in  behalf  of  blind  people  and 
has  threatened  to  make  of  Federal  direc- 
tion, a  leveling  down  force,  a  Franken- 
stein,— to  destroy  the  very  principles,  ideals 
and  objectives  its  creators  had  hoped  it 
would  nurture. 

Repeated  emphasis  upon  the  special 
needs  of  blind  people  will  certainly  be 
necesssary  if  such  requirements  are  not 
to  be  completely  submerged  in  the 
standardization  and  leveling  down  process 
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which  is  almost  invariably  associated  with 
Federal  direction,  and  the  Social  Security 
program  has  been  no  exception.  Further 
tendency  in  the  same  direction  seems  to  be 
imminent  in  the  pending  Wagner  Bill 
which  would  eliminate  any  special  consid- 
erations to  which  blind  people  might  be 
entitled  as  recipients  of  public  assistance. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  professional  work- 
ers for  the  blind  to  determine  more  or 
less  authoritatively  the  needs  of  blind 
people,  the  relationship  between  services 
and  assistance,  the  effect  of  one  program 
upon  the  other,  and  other  related  facts,  and 
make  these  effectively  known  to  adminis- 
trative channels.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  Integration  of 
Case  Services  of  this  Association  may 
stimulate  some  thinking  in  this  direction. 

I  have  always  felt  strongly  that  a  liaison- 
ship  between  the  various  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  striving  to  meet  the 
different  needs  of  blind  people,  a  liaison- 
ship  experienced  in  the  field  of  the  blind 
and  with  a  wide  outlook  on  various  aspects 
of  the  Service  program  given  authority  to 
make     interpretations     of     administrative 


ruling  and  policies  as  they  might  affect  the 
field  of  the  blind,  would  be  of  substantial 
advantage  in  coordinating  the  several 
services  which  are  receiving  Federal  aid. 
Doubtless  it  would  help  in  other  ways  to 
bring  Federal  policy  in  line  with  the  best 
professional  thought.  Advisory  commit- 
tees, wisely  chosen,  would  doubtless  also 
help  in  this  direction.  However,  none  of 
these  things  is  going  to  help  a  great  deal 
unless  the  rank  and  file  of  workers  for  the 
blind  have  in  mind  more  clear-cut  object- 
ives toward  which  they  are  working.  Such 
common  objectives  would  reduce  the 
present  tendency  to  magnify  small  issues 
out  of  proportion  to  their  relationship  to 
the  field  as  a  whole  or  to  lay  undue  stress 
upon  actions  and  opinions  of  individual 
workers.  Finally  all  alike.  Federal,  State 
and  local,  public  and  private,  agencies  and 
workers  for  the  blind  must  always  be 
guided  by  the  realization  that  we  are  all 
working  for  the  one  and  all-inclusive 
objective — the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
blind  people,  individually  and  collectively, 
and  that  whatever  truly  contributes  in  a 
constructive  way  to  this  end  deserves  our 
consideration   and   support. 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  THE  BLIND  IN 
WORLD  WAR  II  IN  ARMY  HOSPITALS 

MAJOR  WALTER  E,  BARTON,  M.  C. 
Assistant  in  Neuropsychiatric  Branch,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Modern  medical  skill  may  save  the  life 
of  a  soldier  wounded  in  battle  by  a  bullet 
that  streaks  through  his  brain  destroying 
his  optic  nerves.  It  is  not  enough,  however, 
to  quickly  transport  him  to  a  hospital  and 
to  provide  promptly  the  best  medical  and 
surgical  treatment  in  the  attempt  to  save 
his  life  and  restore  his  health.  There  is 
a  larger  obligation  recognized  by  society 
to  ease  mental  suffering  and  to  restore  the 
individual  to  a  full  and  useful  life.  The 
plan  of  The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army 
for  the  care  of  the  blinded  in  World  War 


II   is  integrated  into  the  over-all   plan  of 
our  Government  to  achieve  these  objectives. 

In  World  War  I  the  war-blinded  were 
returned  to  this  country  and  cared  for  in 
General  Hospital  No.  7,  known  as  "Ever- 
green." Here  in  a  converted  private  estate 
on  the  outskirts  of  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
rehabilitation  was  started  by  Braille 
teachers,  and  a  recreation  and  handicraft 
leader.  In  all  117  cases  of  blindness  were 
treated.  Of  these  65  soldiers  were  totally 
blinded  and  52  had  varying  degrees  of 
visual    loss.     ( 1 )       High    explosive    shells. 
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shrapnel  and  hand  grenades  accounted  for 
67  of  the  117  cases;  machine  gun  and  rifle 
bullets  caused  12.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
war  of  movement  characteristic  of  this 
second  world  conflict  as  contrasted  with 
trench  warfare  will  result  in  fewer  in- 
juries about  the  head  that  might  cause 
blindness.  The  present  helmet  is  also  de- 
signed to  give  more  adequate  protection. 
The  experience  thus  far  would  seem  to 
bear  this  out. 

Planning  for  Word  War  II  differs  from 
that  of  1917  in  two  major  respects.  First, 
the  successful  experience  of  the  St.  Dun- 
stan's  movement  in  England  in  its  care 
for  the  blind  has  stressed  the  importance 
of  a  coordinated  training  program,  begin- 
ning with  an  approach  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  injury  is  sustained,  and  con- 
tinuing through  retraining  until  the  goal  of 
self-sufficiency  has  been  achieved.  The 
second  factor  is  that  of  the  development 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  program. 
Responsibility  for  rehabilitation  and  voca- 
tional training  has  been  removed  from  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Army  and  has 
been  centered  in  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. 

It  has  been  established  that  there  is  a 
great  need  for  early  contact  with  the 
blinded  soldier  by  trained  personnel  to 
encourage  him  and  help  him  to  look  hope- 
fully to  the  future.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  rehabilitation  of  blinded  casualties 
must  be  started  in  the  Army  hospitals 
instead  of  awaiting  the  casualty's  arrival 
at  a  Veterans  Administration  Facility.  Un- 
less personnel  and  equipment  for  the  begin- 
nings of  retraining  are  placed  in  Army 
hospitals,  long  months  of  convalescence 
made  necessary  by  complicating  wounds 
or  other  conditions  may  postpone  the  early 
beginning  of  re-education  of  the  blind 
which  is  so  essential  to  a  successful  result. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  Army 
therefore  plans  to  transfer  to  two  desig- 
nated hospital  centers  those  cases  received 
from  overseas  who  require  treatment  for 
blindness.  (2)  It  is  also  the  intention  of 
the  Medical  Department  to  make  available 
during  the  period  of  Army  hospitalization 


a  rehabilitation  service  to  all  who  lose  their 
eyesight  either  in  this  country  or  abroad. 
(3)  Patients  will  be  retained  in  a  military 
hospital  until  maximum  therapeutic  bene- 
fit has  been  obtained.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  Army  to  undertake  the 
entire  rehabilitation  program.  That  still 
remains  the  province  of  the  Veterans 
Administration.  The  Medical  Department 
wishes  only  to  utilize  the  time  spent  in 
Army  hospitals  for  the  fundamental  train- 
ing necessary  for  rehabilitation, 

REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 
Overcoming  Despair. 

Following  the  experience  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's  (4-5)  the  Army  will  attempt  to  make 
an  initial  contact  with  the  newly  blinded 
person  as  soon  as  is  possible.  In  the 
European  Theater  of  Operation  St.  Dun- 
stan's  consultants  have  provided  this  ser- 
vice. In  this  country  a  blinded  consultant 
will  travel  to  the  hospital  center  where 
the  casualty  is  received.  Before  the  psy- 
chological aspects  of  deprivation  of  sight 
may  make  any  deep  inroads  on  the  person- 
ality, the  blinded  consultant  may  suggest 
the  possibility  of  a  happy  life.  One  who 
has  experienced  the  hardships  of  the  loss  of 
vision  and  has  made  a  successful  adjust- 
ment, may  bring  a  challenge  that  cannot 
be  ignored.  When  it  is  not  possible  to 
immediately  transfer  the  soldier  to  the 
hospital  center  for  the  blind,  the  consultant 
will  arrange  a  temporary  program  for  re- 
training within  the  station  or  general 
hospital.  He  may  give  useful  advice  to 
medical  and  ward  personnel  on  methods  of 
handling  and  enlist  volunteers  and  agencies 
for  the  blind  in  the  area  of  the  hospital 
in  order  that  retraining  may  be  started. 

Medical  Aid. 

In  each  hospital  designated  for  the  care 
of  a  particular  casualty  problem,  the 
Medical  Department  has  placed  outstand- 
ing specialists  in  the  field.  In  the  hospitals 
designated  to  care  for  the  blind  there  are 
specialists  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  maxillo- 
facial, plastic  and  ophthalmic  surgery.  It 
is   the   intention   to   supply   the   very    best 
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medical  and  surgical  treatment  that  can  be 
made  available. 

Every  blinded  person  is  to  have  a  con- 
sultation by  the  staff  psychiatrist  and  an 
evaluation  of  problems  that  may  exist. 
When  difficulties  are  found  psychiatric 
treatment  may  be  directed  towards  their 
alleviation.  It  is  further  suggested  that 
the  results  of  these  interviews  by  the  psy- 
chiatrist, recorded  for  future  use,  will  re- 
present a  contribution  to  knowledge  in  a 
field  where  much  more  needs  to  be  known. 

Education  for  Social  Living. 

Ward  care  and  activities.  All  personnel 
who  are  to  handle  blinded  patients  will 
be  instructed  in  the  proper  approach  tb 
the  problems  of  the  blind.  Retraining  in 
self-care  is  essential.  Encouragement  in 
social  activities  and  a  full  daily  program 
which  leaves  little  time  for  self-pity  will 
be  arranged,  under  the  direction  of  the 
nurse. 

Psychological  support.  In  an  atmosphere 
of  encouragement  the  psychiatrist,  the  psy- 
chologist, the  social  worker,  rehabilitation 
aides  and  others  all  may  assist  to  build 
some  measure  of  optimism.  The  feeling 
of  isolation  may  be  in  part  offset,  early  in 
the  period  of  retraining,  by  the  use  of 
such  devices  as  the  radio,  phonograph,  the 
talking  book  and  the  talking  letter;  the 
latter  is  made  possible  by  a  microphone 
attachment  to  an  ordinary  phonograph  and 
the  use  of  discs  that  can  be  mailed  to  the 
family. 

Habit  corrrection.  A  tactful,  experienced 
worker  with  the  blind  can  do  much  during 
the  period  of  retraining  by  giving  advice 
in  the  correction  of  habits;  neatness  of 
dress,  erect  posture,  mannerisms  devoid  of 
groping  and  confusion — all  can  be  estab- 
lished under  successful  guidance.  Ward 
personnel  have  been  encouraged  to  be  alert 
and  helpful  to  tactfully  correct  faults. 

Instruction  in  Special  Technique.  Train- 
ed instructors  of  the  blind  will  conduct 
individual  lessons  and  classes,  where  neces- 
sary, in  Braille  reading  and  writing,  in 
typing  and  in  handwriting,  and  in  the  use 
of  other   techniques   and   devices   used   by 


the  blind.  An  occupational  therapist  with 
experience  in  handling  of  the  blind  will 
teach  motor  skills  which  may  assist  in 
mastery  of  the  environment.  Ability  to 
use  one's  hands  and  to  accomplish  the 
ordinary  tasks,  the  development  of  skills, 
does  much  to  give  a  person  confidence 
that  he  is  on  his  way  once  again  to  be- 
coming a  healthy  person. 

A  recreational  worker  with  experience 
in  work  with  the  blind  will  be  assigned 
to  the  Red  Cross  social  work  staff.  She 
will  take  charge  of  both  indoor  and  out- 
door recreation.  With  the  assistance  of 
volunteers  or  other  personnel,  field  trips 
may  be  arranged  that  break  the  monotony 
of  hospital  confinement. 

Looking  to  the  Future. 

A  Philosophy.  There  was  a  time  when 
those  handicapped  by  blindness  might  only 
look  forward  to  begging  or  to  selling  shoe- 
laces on  a  corner,  or  to  making  brooms, 
or  to  caning  chairs,  or  to  tuning  pianos, 
without  regard  to  educational  background 
or  personal  fitness.  Each  individual,  we 
believe,  has  potentialities  that  fit  him  for 
a  particular  kind  of  activity.  Some  pos- 
sess the  ability  to  achieve  professional  dis- 
tinction in  the  fields  of  law,  medicine, 
education,  etc.;  others  possess  the  technical 
skills  and  adaptability  to  fit  them  for  in- 
dustrial assignments;  still  others  may  look 
forward  to  clerical  work,  vending  stand 
sales  work,  or  agricultural  activities.  It 
is  our  feeling  that  every  opportunity  should 
be  given  the  patient  to  discover  his  own 
capabilities  and  what  he  would  like  to  do 
and  to  give  him  the  assistance  to  achieve 
that  objective. 

Vocational  advice.  Within  the  unit  for 
the  blind  there  will  be  a  person  familiar 
with  the  vocational  opportunities  for  blind- 
ed workers.  This  person,  with  experience 
in  job  placement  work,  may  describe  the 
opportunities  for  useful  work  and  discuss 
with  the  patient  his  potentialities.  The 
actual  vocational  training  is  not  the  work 
of  the  Army  hospital  and  will  be  started 
at   the  Veterans  Administration   Facility. 

Dogs  or  a  cane?     Some  blinded  persons 
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will  develop  the  ability  to  get  about  with 
a  minimum  of  assistance.  With  a  skillfully 
used  cane  they  are  inconspicuous  and  un- 
encumbered. Others  will  find  new  free- 
dom of  movement  and  will  find  it  desirable 
and  helpful  to  have  a  guide  dog.  Private 
agencies  have  made  available  training  for 
blinded  soldiers  in  the  use  of  a  dog,  and 
will  supply  a  dog  when  he  is  ready  for 
such  training.  This  will  usually  be  after 
his  period  of  rehabilitation  in  a  Veterans 
Administration  Facility. 

The    role   of   the   social    worker.      The 

special  skills  of  the  social  worker  will  make 
it  possible  for  her  to  help  the  patient  allay 
many  anxieties  and  worries  arising  out  of 
the  social  and  economic  problems  induced 
by  blindness.  She  will  explain  to  him  pen- 
sions and  programs  available  for  his  con- 
tinued care.  The  social  worker  should 
take  as  her  responsibility  the  very  impor- 
tant problem  of  preparing  the  family  for 
the  reception  of  the  blind  patient  in  the 
home.  A  sympathetic  family  may,  through 
its  pity,  destroy  much  of  the  self-confidence 
and  reliance  that  the  patient  will  learn 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  meet  the 
situation  wisely.  The  Red  Gross,  with  its 
agencies  throughout  the  country,  can  reach 
into  the  home  and  bring  this  interpreta- 
tion, so  necessary  in  every  case,  before 
the  patient  returns.  It  is  usually  unwise 
even  to  permit  a  patient  to  leave  the 
hospital  to  visit  his  family  on  sick  leave 
or  furlough,  or  the  family  to  visit  him, 
until  the  social  worker  had  had  the  op- 
portunity to  insure  a  healthy  attitude  on 
the  family's  part. 

The  social  worker  will  assist  the  patient, 
in  every  instance,  prior  to  discharge  to 
complete  the  usual  application  for  care  and 
treatment  in  a  Veterans  hospital.  In  many 
instances  the  patient  may  first  return  to 
his  home  before  continuing  his  training 
under  the  Veterans  Administration  rehabili- 
tation program.  In  every  instance  where 
the  patient  does  go  home  the  social  worker 
will  make  certain  that  proper  guidance 
for  his  continued  progress  and  retraining 


will  be  given  both  to  the  patient  and  to 
the  family. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  if  instead  of 
dreary,  endless  days  of  self-pity  during 
convalescence  in  Army  hospitals,  there  are 
substituted  full  and  busy  days  of  retraining 
and  hopeful  anticipation  of  an  interest- 
ing future,  many  soldiers  will  overcome 
the  handicap  of  blindness. 

TABLE  I. 

An  Analysis  Of   117  Cases  Of  Blindness 

Treated  During  World  War  I  At 

General  Hospital  No.  7.   (1) 

No.  of 
Gases 

Total  blindness 65 

1  eye  totally  blinded  or  with  only  light 
perception;  the  other  eye  with  vision 
less  than  1/20 27 

Only  light  perception  or  with  vision  less 
than  1/20  in  both  eyes 11 

Light  perception  or  with  vision  less  than 
1/20  in  one  eye  and  better  than  1/20 
in  other  eye 8 

Vision  better  than  1/20  in  both  eyes. .  .     6 

117 

TABLE  II. 

The  Causes  Of  Blindness  In  117  Patients 

With  Loss  Of  Vision  In  World  War  I 

Cared  For  At  Gen.  Hosp.  No.  7.  (1) 

No.  of 
Gases 

Phthisis    bulbi 29 

Optic  nerve  atrophy 19 

Double  enucleation 18 

Corneal  leucoma 12 

Detachment  of  retina 9 

Traumatic  cataract 9 

Choroiditis   6 

Choroidal  Rupture 6 

Iridocyclitis    3 

Glaucoma  2 

Intra-ocular  foreign  bodies 1 

Optic  neuritis 1 

Retinitis  pigmentosa 1 
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TABLE  III. 

The  Source  Of  Damage  To  The  Eyes  in 

117  Cases  Of  War  Blindness  Treated  At 

General  Hospital  No.  7  During  World 

War  I.  (1) 

Traumatic: 

High  explosive  shells,    shrap- 
nel, and  grenades 67 

Machine  gun  and  rifle  bullets  12 

Dynamite  explosions 2 

Torpedo    explosions 1 

Truck  accident 1 

Traumatic  cataract 1 

War  gas 8 

92 
Infections: 

Meningitis 6 

G.  C.  ophthalmia 1 

Optic   neuritis   secondary   to 

infection    2 

Glaucoma 2 

11 
Progressive  loss  of  vision: 

Optic  atrophy 6 

Retinitis  pigmentosa 4 

Corneal   opacities 2 

Choreoretinitis   &  choroiditis       2 

~~      14 

Tn 
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THE   VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION   FOR   THE   CARE  OF 
DISABLED  VETERANS 

As  the  present  war  continues  all  of  us 
are  cognizant  of  the  number  of  our  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines  that  are  being  returned 
from  the  different  theatres  of  war  because 
of  disabilities  received  as  the  result  of 
military  or  naval  action.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  organizations  such  as  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  would  want  to  know  what  provisions 
our  Government  has  made  to  compensate 
them  for  their  disabilities  and  also  whether 
adequate  facilities  are  available  for  their 
care. 

Since  war  was  declared  by  the  United 
States  on  December  8,  1941,  Congress  has 
passed  legislation  or  amended  existing 
legislation  to  provide  benefits  and  services 
to  veterans  of  World  War  II.  A  brief  state- 
ment of  services  which  the  Veterans 
Administration  has  been  authorized  to 
render  to  World  War  II  veterans  and  to 
certain  dependents  of  veterans  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  National  Service  Life  Insurance — 
Every  person  after  entrance  into  the  active 
military  or  naval  service  (including  the 
Coast  Guard)  of  the  United  States  and 
while  in  the  active  service  is  eligible  to 
apply  for  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
under  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended.  The  insurance 
provides  benefits  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  the  insured  and  for  waiver  of  payment 
of  premiums  during  the  continuous  total 
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disability  of  the  insured  which  continues 
for  six  or  more  consecutive  months,  pro- 
vided such  disability  commenced  while  the 
insurance  was  in  force  under  premium  pay- 
ing conditions  and  prior  to  the  insured's 
sixtieth  birthday. 

The  insurance  may  be  granted  to  any 
person  in  an  amount  of  $1,000  to  $10,- 
000,  in  multiples  of  $500,  provided  that  not 
more  than  $10,000  of  life  insurance,  issued 
by  the  Government  by  virtue  of  service  in 
the  armed  forces,  may  be  in  force  on  one 
life  at  any  one  time. 

The  insured  under  a  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  policy  has  the  right  to  de- 
signate a  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  of  the 
insurance  within  the  following  classes: 
wife  (husband),  child  (including  an 
adopted  child,  stepchild,  illegitimate  child), 
parent  (including  parent  through  adoption, 
and  persons  who  have  stood  in  loco 
parentis  to  the  insured  at  any  time  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  one  year  prior  to 
his  entry  into  active  service),  brother  or 
sister  (including  those  of  the  half-blood) 
of  the  insured. 

National  Service  Life  Insurance  is  pay- 
able, in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  in- 
sured while  the  policy  is  in  force,  to  the 
beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  entitled  in  the 
following   manner: 

1.  If  the  beneficiary  to  whom  payment 
is  first  made  is  under  30  years  of 
age  at  the  date  of  death  of  the  in- 
sured, payment  shall  be  made  in  240 
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equal    monthly    installments    at    the 
rate  of  $5.51   for  each  $1,000  of  in- 
surance. 
2.     If  the  beneficiary  to  whom  payment 
is   first   made   is   30    or   more    years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  death  of  the 
insured,   payment  shall  be  made  in 
equal     monthly     installments     con- 
tinuing during  the  remaining  lifetime 
of  such  beneficiary  with  120  monthly 
installments    certain.      The    amount 
of  the  monthly  installment  under  this 
life  income  provision  for  each  $1,000 
of  insurance  shall  be  determined  by 
the  age  of  the  beneficiary  at  the  date 
of  the  death  of  the  insured. 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  is  free 
from    restrictions   as   to   residence,    travel, 
occupation  or  military  or  naval  service. 

National  Service  Life  Insurance  may  be 
continued  after  discharge  from  service  by 
the  payment  of  premiums  as  they  become 
due  to  the  Veterans  Administration,  Wa- 
shington, D.  C. 

II.  Veterans  Pensions — The  conditions 
for  entitlement  to  disability  pension  by 
reason  of  military  or  naval  service  during 
World  War  II,  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Active  military  or  naval  service  on 
or  after  December  7,  1941,  and  prior 
to  the  termination  of  the  present 
war. 

(b)  Disability  of  10%  or  more,  incurred 
in  or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty 
during  such  service. 

(c)  Disability  not  the  result  of  person's 
own  misconduct. 

(d)  Honorable  discharge. 

The  monthly  rates  of  disability  pension 
range  from  $10.00  to  $100.00,  in  multiples 
of  $10.00,  dependent  upon  the  degree  of 
disability  assigned,  with  certain  special 
monthly  rates,  extending  from  $35.00  to 
$250.00  for  certain  specified  conditions. 

The  rates  of  pension  for  blindnes,  1933 
schedule,  vary  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
tent of  blindness. 

"Industrial  blindness"  is  generally  re- 
cognized when  the  best  corrected  vision  for 
near  and  for  distant  is  20/200  or  less  in 
both    eyes.      Together    with    substantiated 


unemployability  is  spite  of  efforts  to  secure 
employment  this  degree  of  disability  war- 
rants pension  in  the  amount  of  $100  per 
month. 

"Total  blindness"  is  recognized  when  the 
best  corrected  vision  for  near  and  for 
distant  is  5/200  or  less.  This  degree  of 
disability  also  entitles  to  pension  in  the 
amount  of  $100  per  month.  If  the  per- 
son is  so  helpless  as  to  be  in  need  of 
regular  aid  or  attendance,  this  amount 
is  increased  to  $150  per  month. 

"Blindness  in  both  eyes,  having  only 
light  perception",  that  is,  the  condition  in 
which  the  disabled  person  can  at  best 
distinguish  light  from  dark,  and  perhaps 
"count  fingers"  at  a  few  inches,  entitles 
to  $175  per  month. 

Any  rate  of  $100  per  month  or  less, 
including  the  first  two  above  specified,  may 
be  increased  by  $35  per  month,  in  the 
event  either  eye  is  blind,  having  only  light 
perception. 

III.  Dependents  Pensions — A  widow, 
child  or  children,  dependent  parents,  of  a 
person  who  dies  or  has  died  as  the  result 
of  a  disease  or  injury  incurred  in  service 
in  line  of  duty  on  or  after  December  7, 
1941,  is  entitled  to  receive  death  pension 
at  the  monthly  rates  specified  below: 

Per  month 
Widow  under  50  years  of  age.  .  .  .$38 
Widow  50  years  of  age  or  over.  .  .    45 
Widow  with   one   child,     $10    ad- 
ditional for  each  child  up  to  10 
years  of  age,  increased  to  $15  from 
age  10  (with  $8  for  each  additional 
child   up   to    10   years   of  age,   in- 
creased to  $13  from  age  10) 

No  widow  but  one  child 20 

No    widow    but    two    children....    33 

(equally  divided) 

No  widow  but  three  children.  ...   46 

(with    $8    for    each    additional 

child;  total  amount  to  be  equally 

divided) 

Dependent  mother  or  father.  .  .   45 

(or  both)    25    (each) 

As  to  the  widow,  child  or  children,  the 
total  pension  payable  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  exceed  $83. 
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IV.  Hospitalization  and  Domiciliary 
Care — Those  persons  who  served  in  the 
active  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States  on  or  after  December  7, 
1941,  and  before  the  termination  of  hostili- 
ties as  determined  by  proclamation  of  the 
President  or  by  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Congress,  are  entitled  to  hospital  treat- 
ment or  domiciliary  care  provided  they 
were  not  dishonorably  discharged,  are  suf- 
fering from  a  disability,  disease  or  defect, 
which,  being  susceptible  of  cure  or  de- 
cided improvement,  indicates  the  need 
for  hospital  care,  of  which,  being  essentially 
chronic  in  type  and  not  susceptible  of  cure 
or  decided  improvement  by  hospital  care, 
is  producing  disablement  of  such  degree 
and  of  such  probable  persistency  as  will 
incapacitate  from  earning  a  living  for  a 
prospective  period  and  thereby  indicates 
need  for  domiciliary  care. 

Hospitalization  or  domiciliary  care  may 
not  be  furnished  for  the  treatment  of  a 
condition  which  was  not  incurred  in  or 
aggravated  by  service  in  the  armed  forces 
nor  may  domiciliary  care  be  furnished  for 
disablement  arising  from  non-service  con- 
nected disability  unless  the  applicant  makes 
affidavit  that  he  is  financially  unable  to 
defray  the  necessary  expense  of  hospital 
treatment  or  domiciliary  care.  This  af- 
fidavit is  not  required  if  treatment  or 
care  is  indicated  for  the  relief  of  a  service 
connected  disability. 

V.  Out-Patient  Treatment  Of  World 
War  II  Veterans — Veterans  of  World  War 
II,  that  is,  those  persons  who  rendered 
active  service  on  or  after  December  7, 
1941,  and  prior  to  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities are  entitled  to  out-patient  treat- 
ment for  a  condition  adjudicated  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  as  incurred  in  or 
aggravated  by  their  service  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  for  a  con- 
dition which  may  in  medical  judgment  be 
appropriately  treated  adjunct  to  the  service 
connected  disability. 

Out-patient  treatment  may  also  be  ren- 
dered   for    that    condition    which    neces- 


sitated discharge  from  active  service  be- 
cause of  disability,  provided  such  condi- 
tion was  held  by  the  discharging  author- 
ities as  incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  active 
service  in  the  armed  forces,  or  for  a  con- 
dition which  may  be  appropriately  treated 
as  adjunct  to  such  disability. 

VI.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  —  Any 
person  who  served  in  the  active  military 
or  naval  service  at  any  time  after  De- 
cember 6,  1941,  and  prior  to  the  termin- 
ation of  the  present  war,  who  is  honorably 
discharged  therefrom,  and  who  has  a  dis- 
ability incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  such 
service  for  which  pension  is  payable  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, or  would  be  but  for  receipt 
of  retirement  pay,  and  is  in  need  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  to  overcome  the  handi- 
cap of  such  disability,  shall  be  entitled  to 
such  vocational  rehabilitation  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of  Ve- 
terans' Affairs  to  fit  him  for  employment 
consistent  with  the  degree  of  disablement: 
Provided,  That  no  course  of  training  in 
excess  of  a  period  of  four  years  shall  be 
approved  nor  shall  any  training  under 
this  part  be  afforded  beyond  six  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  present  war. 

The  monthly  rate  of  pension  payable 
while  the  disabled  veteran  is  pursuing  a 
course  of  vocational  rehabilitation  will  be 
as  follows,  except  that  in  no  event  will 
the  monthly  rate  of  pension  payable  while 
pursuing  a  course  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion be  less  than  the  monthly  rate  of 
pension  or  retirement  pay  to  which  the 
disabled  person  would  be  entitled  for 
service-connected  disability. 

( 1 )  If  the  disabled  person  has  neither 
wife  nor  child,  $80. 

(2)  If  he  has  a  wife,  but  no  child,  $90. 

(3)  If  he  has  a  wife  and  one  child,  $95, 
and  $5  for  each  additional  child. 

(4)  If  he  has  no  wife  and  one  child, 
$90,  and  $5  for  each  additional 
child. 

(5)  If  he  has  a  mother  or  father,  either 
or  both  dependent  on  him  for  sup- 
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port,  then,  in  addition  to  the  above 
amounts,  $10  for  each  parent  so  de- 
pendent. 
In  order  to  facilitate  claims  of  veterans 
who   will  be   discharged   from   the   armed 
forces  on  certificate  of  disabilty,  arrange- 
ments have  been  completed  with  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Veterans  Administration  so  that 
immediately  after  the  discharge  of  a  ve- 
teran by  reason  of  disability,  the  following 
records  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Regional 
Office     of    the    Veterans     Administration 
nearest  to  the   hospital   from  which  such 
veteran  is  discharged: 

(a)  Photostat  of  the  original  report  of 
physical  examination  on  entrance 
into  the  military  service. 

(b)  All  original  clinical  records  avail- 
able, clearly  marked,  "Loaned  to 
Veterans  Administration." 

(c)  Copy  of  the  Certificate  of  Dis- 
ability for  Discharge. 

(d)  Statement  of  type  of  discharge, 
whether  honorable  or  otherwise, 
prepared  by  the  personnel  officer. 

(e)  Application  for  pension  (Veterans 
Administration  Form  526)  or  copy 
of  enlisted  man's  statement  that  he 
does  not  elect  to  file  claim. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  completed 
with  the  Army,  Navy  and  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration for  the  transfer  of  disabled 
veterans  from  either  the  Army  or  Navy 
directly  into  a  Veterans  Administration 
hospital.  The  Veterans  Administration 
also  receives  notification  from  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  death  of  a  veteran  and 
the  Veterans   Administration  immediately 


Regional  Offices. — From  many  years  of  ex- 
perience in  providing  services  and  benefits 
to  veterans,  the  Veterans  Administration 
has  perfected  an  organization  and  facilities 
to  provide  needed  care  and  treatment  ef- 
ficiently and  without  delay.  This  has  been 
largely  accomplished  by  establishing  one 
or  more  Regional  Offices  in  each  state. 
These  Regional  Offices  are  equipped  and 
authorized  to  accept  applications  and  to 
determine  eligibility  and  provide  any  serv- 
ice which  may  be  indicated. 

These  offices  operate  under  definite 
policies,  procedures  and  instructions  issued 
by  Central  Office  and  all  determinations 
made  by  them  are  carefully  reviewed  in 
the  Central  Office  and  any  deficiencies 
quickly  detected.  Through  this  method, 
therefore,  services  may  be  rendered  to 
eligible  veterans  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  their  homes  regardless  of  where 
they  may  live. 

As  of  May  31,  1943,  there  were  in 
operation  under  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion ninety-four  hospitals.  Fifty-six  of 
these  were  for  General  Medical  and  at 
twelve  of  these  Domiciliary  care  was  pro- 
vided, twenty-six  were  for  Neuro-pyschi- 
atric  patients,  and  thirteen  for  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis. 

These  facilities  are  well  equipped  and 
located  for  the  kind  of  treatment  they 
provide.  They  are  distributed  through- 
out the  country  so  as  to  be  reasonably  ac- 
cessible. The  capacity  of  these  hospitals 
can  best  be  indicated  by  the  following 
statistics  taken  from  the  monthly  report, 
"Veterans'  Administration  Facilities  as  of 
May  31,   1943." 


Standard  Capacity 

Authorized 

Emergency 

Hospital 

Beds  over 

Standard 

Capacity 

Additional    Beds    to 
be   acquired    through 
New      Construction, 
Alterations,     or     Re- 
adjustment   of 
Space 

Average  Beds  Occupied 
During  May 

Domicil- 
iary 

Hospi- 
tal 

Domicil- 
iary 

Hospi- 
tal 

Total 

18,455 

61,806 

3,505 

2,500 

9,364 

53,553 

notifies  the  dependents  of  possible  bene- 
fits to  which  they  may  be  entitled  under 
the  Law,  and  the  procedure  necessary  for 
making  application. 

Service    to    Veterans    administered     by 


It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  predict 
what  additional  facilities  may  be  needed  to 
provide  necessary  treatment  and  care  to 
World  AVar  II  veterans.  It  does  appear, 
however,  that  at  least  for  the  present  ad- 
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equate  facilities  are  available.  Should  ad- 
ditional facilities  be  required  in  the  future, 
they  could  be  provided  by  further  altera- 


tions, readjustments  and  additions  to  pre- 
sent facilities  or  by  new  construction  if 
that  becomes  necessary. 


ORGANIZATION   AND   ADMINISTRATION   OF   VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  SERVICE 


Immediately  following  the  approval  by 
the  President  of  Public  No,  16,  78th  Con- 
gress, on  March  24,  1943,  which  provides 
vocational  rehabilitation  for  disabled  vet- 
erans, the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs issued  three  administrative  orders.  The 
first,  3  7 A,  added  vocational  rehabilitation 
to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator in  charge  of  Compensation  and 
Pension;  Administration  Order  No.  40  out- 
lined the  organization  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Service  in  Central  Office 
and  Administration  Order  No.  41  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  a  vocational  rehabi- 
litation division  at  those  field  stations  hav- 
ing regional  office  activities. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service 
is  under  a  Director  and  is  composed  of 
three  major  divisions;  namely,  the  Voca- 
tional Advisement  Division,  Training  into 
Employment  Division,  and  the  Research 
Division. 

The  Vocational  Advisement  Division  is 
responsible  for  aiding  and  guiding  the  dis- 
abled veteran  in  the  election  of  a  course 
of  training  in  order  to  restore  employ- 
ability.  In  discharging  this  responsibility, 
this  division  will 

(a)  Prepare  appropriate  instructions  and 
procedures,  and  Vocational  Ad- 
visement Bulletins. 

(b)  Initiate  such  other  action  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
best  aid  and  guidance  is  given  to 
each  disabled  veteran  entitled  to 
vocational  rehabilitation  in  the 
selection  of  a  course  of  training  in 
order  to  restore  employability. 

The  Training  into  Employment  Division 
will  be  responsible  for  prescribing  the 
course  of  training,  providing  training 
facilities  and  maintaining  the  necessary 
supervision  in  order  to  insure  the  restora- 
tion   of    employability    lost    by    virtue    of 


a  handicap  due  to  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability so  that  the  disabled  veteran  may 
be  gainfully  employed.  In  discharging 
this   responsibility,  this  division  will 

(a)  Prepare  appropriate  instructions 
and  procedures,  and  Training  into 
Employment  Bulletins. 

(b)  Initiate  such  other  actions  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  to  insure  that 
the  best  course  of  training  is  pres- 
cribed, and  the  best  training  facility 
is  provided  for  each  disabled  vet- 
eran entitled  to  vocational  rehabil- 
itation so  that  he  may  be  gainfully 
employed. 

The  Research  Division  is  responsible  for: 
(a)  Making  studies,   investigations,   and 
reports  inquiring  into  the  rehabilita- 
tion   of    disabled    persons    and    the 
relative  abilities,  aptitudes  and  ca- 
pabilities  of  the  several   groups   of 
the  variously  handicapped,  and  as 
to  how  their  potentialities  can  best 
be  developed  and  their  services  best 
utilized     in     gainful     and     suitable 
employment,  including  the  rehabili- 
tation programs  of  foreign  nations 
engaged  in  the  present  war. 
The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division 
in  the  Regional  Office  is  under  the  control 
and  direction    of   a    Vocational    Rehabili- 
tation  Officer  who   is   responsible   to   the 
Manager.     The  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Officer  will  have  jurisdiction  over  and  be 
responsible  for: 

(a)  Aiding  and  guiding  the  disabled 
veteran  in  the  election  of  a  course 
of  training  in  order  to  restore  em- 
ployability. 

(b)  Prescribing  a  course  of  training  and 
preparing  a  training  program  for 
each  person. 

(c)  Induction  of  veterans  into  train- 
ing   facilities   where   the    prescribed 
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course  of  training  into  employment 
is  to  be  pursued. 

(d)  Maintaining  the  necessary  super- 
vision of  the  trainee  while  following 
his  course  of  training  into  employ- 
ment. 

(e)  Responsible  for  initiating  contracts 
for  training  in  institutions  and  estab- 
lishments. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Officer 
will  have  under  his  supervision  the  neces- 
sary Vocational  Advisers,  Training  Super- 
visors, and  such  other  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  discharge  efficiently  these 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

Most  of  the  preliminary  organization  has 
been  completed  in  connection  with  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Service  in  Central 
Office  and  in  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Divisions  in  the  Regional  Offices.  Suf- 
ficient instructions  have  been  issued  to 
enable  each  Regional  Office  to  proceed  im- 
mediately in  providing  vocational  rehabi- 
litation to  veterans  who  have  been  found 
to  have  a  vocational  handicap.  Veterans 
who  are  found  to  be  eligible  for  pension 
will  be  furnished  with  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Form  1900,  "Application  for  Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation." 

The  adjudication  division  in  each  region- 
al office  is  vested  with  authority  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  vocational  handicap  exists 
and  award  pension  payable  during  the 
period  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Requirements  for  entitlement  to  voca- 
tional  rehabilitation   follow: 

(a)  Active  military  or  naval  service  any 
time  after  December  6,  1941,  and 
during  the  present  war. 

(b)  Honorable  discharge. 

(c)  Service-connected  pensionable  dis- 
ability due  to  World  War  II  serv- 
ice. 

(d)  Vocational  handicap  due  to  such 
disability. 

(e)  Need  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
to   overcome  such  handicap. 

Rating  board  in  the  adjudication  division, 
field  office,  will  have  original  jurisdiction 
to  determine  whether  a  vocational  handi- 


cap exists.  Need  for  vocational  rehabil- 
itation to  overcome  the  handicap  will  be 
determined  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Division. 

A  vocational  handicap  will  be  determin- 
ed to  exist  when,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  of  record  as  to  the  disabled  per- 
son's education,  occupational  training  and 
experience,  it  is  found  the  disability  will 
materially  interfere  with  securing  and  pur- 
suing employment  comparable  with  that 
for  which  qualified  by  education,  train- 
ing and  experience. 

Before  a  course  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion is  selected  each  disabled  veteran  will 
be  aided  and  guided  in  electing  a  suitable 
course  of  training,  the  purpose  of  which 
will  be  to  restore  employability.  In  aiding 
a  veteran  to  choose  a  suitable  course,  Vo- 
cational Advisers  will  take  into  considera- 
tion the  following  factors: 

1.  His  educational  level,  including  any 
special  courses  of  training  having 
definite  vocational  value. 

2.  Nature  of  past  employment  and  occu- 
pation experience. 

3.  Nature  and  extent  of  disability. 

4.  The  veteran's  own  opinion  why  he 
needs  training,  what  training  he  de- 
sires, and  his  reasons  for  desiring  such 
training. 

5.  Aptitude  and  ability. 

6.  Limitation  of  employability  due  to 
handicap. 

To  aid  Vocational  Advisers,  arrange- 
ments are  now  being  developed  through 
which  it  is  anticipated  the  record  of  the 
individual  qualifications  of  each  member 
of  the  armed  forces  will  be  made  available 
to  the  Veterans  Administration  at  the  time 
of  his  discharge,  if  such  person  makes 
application  for  pension.  This  record  will 
include  the  educational  level,  the  past 
vocational  experience,  and  an  evaluation 
of  the  individual's  activity  while  a  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces. 

When  a  suitable  course  of  vocational 
training  has  been  agreed  upon,  a  com- 
plete training  program  will  be  prepared. 
Training  facilities  will  be  selected  by  the 
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Regional  Offices  which  offer  the  best  course 
of  training  suitable  for  the  individual  vet- 
eran. During  training  adequate  supervision 
will  be  maintained  to  insure  that  such 
training  will  restore  employability  in  the 
specific  employment  objective.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  veteran  will  be  very  carefully 
checked  and  Training  Officers  will  render 
any   assistance   to  the   veteran   which   will 


enable    him    to    pursue    his    training    in    a 
satisfactory  manner. 

All  tuition,  books,  and  supplies  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  veteran  to  satisfactorily 
complete  his  training  will  be  provided. 
Upon  completion  of  a  course  of  vocational 
training  all  possible  assistance  will  be 
given  the  veteran  in  making  a  satisfactory 
adjustment   into   employment. 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION   FOR  THE  BLIND 


Restoration  of  employability  must  be 
and  will  be  the  primary  objective  of  the 
forthcoming  program  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration for  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion of  blind  veterans  of  World  War  XL 
This  is  so  not  only  because  restoration  of 
employability  is  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  Law  providing  vocational  rehabilitation 
for  the  disabled  veteran,  but  also  because 
the  restoration  of  employability  is  the 
surest  means  of  avoiding  idleness  and  pur- 
poselessness,  which  to  many  blind  persons 
may  be  as  hard  to  bear  as  the  loss  of  their 
sight. 

Recognizing  that  the  blind  veteran  will 
require  certain  special  attention  and 
specialized  training  for  his  successful  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  provision  has  been 
made  for  a  supervisor  of  Training  for  the 
Blind  within  the  Training  into  Employ- 
ment Division  to  develop  a  satisfactory 
program  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  and  to  have  general  super- 
vision of  their  vocational  rehabilitation 
training.  This  program  has  not  been  com- 
pleted as  to  details  but  certain  general 
principles  commonly  recognized  by  ex- 
perienced workers  for  the  blind  will  form 
the  basis  for  the  program  as  follows: 

1.  The  common  tendency  to  deal  with 
the  blind  veteran  differently  from  the 
way  of  dealing  with  sighted  persons  will 
be  scrupulously  avoided. 

2.  The  blind  veteran,  if  his  employ- 
ability  is  to  be  successfully  restored,  must 
be  made  as  independent  and  self  reliant  as 
possible.  Accordingly,  where  not  already 
acquired,  social  adjustment  training  ade- 
quate in  kind  and  amount  will  be  provided 


as  a   part  of  the  course  in  vocational   re- 
habilitation in  each  case. 

3.  Through  sound,  systematic  vocation- 
al advisement  each  blind  veteran  will  be 
aided  in  selecting  a  course  of  training 
which  will  fit  him  for  satisfactory  employ- 
ment. 

4.  As  far  as  is  practicable  the  train- 
ing facilities  commonly  used  by  sighted 
persons  will  be  used  in  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation training  of  the  blind  veteran,  and 
his  vocational  rehabilitation  training  will 
be  provided  at  a  point  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  veteran's  home. 

5.  To  enable  each  blind  veteran  to 
pursue  satisfactorily  his  course  of  vocational 
rehabilitation,  all  equipment,  supplies,  and 
reading  assistance,  which  are  clearly  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  pursuit  of  his  train- 
ing, will  be  furnished  by  the  government. 

6.  Long  continuous  periods  of  training 
in  residence  at  institutions  for  the  blind 
with  consequent  danger  of  the  veteran 
becoming  "institutionalized"  will  be  avoid- 
ed. 

7.  The  various  field  officers  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  handling  vocational 
rehabilitation  activities  will  handle  the 
routine  matters  pertaining  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  blind  veteran  including  the 
determining  of  eligibility,  need  for  train- 
ing, vocational  advisement,  preparation  of 
a  course  of  vocational  training,  selection  of 
suitable  training  facility  and  regular  and 
adequate  supervision  of  the  veteran  during 
training.  Definite  policies,  procedures  and 
instructions  are  being  prepared  by  Central 
Office  to  aid  the  Regional  Offices  in  hand- 
ling blind  cases.    In  addition,  special  Train- 
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ing  Officers  for  the  blind  will  aid  the  Re- 
gional Offices  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

8.  The  blind  veteran  will  be  made  to 
realize  as  far  as  possible  that,  regardless 
of  the  amount  of  pension  he  may  receive, 
idleness  and  lack  of  adjustment  to  his  con- 
dition may,  in  the  future,  constitute  as 
great  a  tragedy  as  blindness  itself.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  blind  veteran  will  be  urged 
to  apply  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
benefits  afTorded  by  the  Act  and  to  pur- 
sue vocational  rehabilitation  training  to 
a  successful  conclusion — satisfactory  em- 
ployment. 

9.  It  is  recognized  that  failure  of  im- 
mediate relatives  to  understand  the  im- 
portance and  the  practical  possibility  of 
the  blind  veteran  becoming  satisfactorily 
employed  may  impair  or  even  destroy  his 
will  to  make  the  eflFort  necessary  to  ac- 
complish vocational  rehabilitation  train- 
ing. Accordingly,  the  plan  for  rehabilita- 
ting the  blind  veteran  will  include  pro- 
vision for  acquainting  near  relatives  with 
the  great  desirability  of  satisfactory  em- 
ployment for  blind  persons  and  then  se- 
curing their  active  assistance  in  encourag- 
ing the  veteran  to  train  for  employment 
under  the  Act. 

10.  Successful  vocational  rehabilitation 
is  best  demonstrated  by  satisfactory  em- 
ployment in  the  occupation  trained  for. 
Accordingly,  every  effort,  within  the 
authority  of  the  Law,  will  be  made  to 
train  the  blind  veteran  to  a  state  of  bona 
fide  employability  and  to  adjust  him  into 
suitable  employment  following  his  voca- 
tional training. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that 
the  social  adjustment  of  a  blind  veteran 
is  considered  very  important.  His  suc- 
cess in  vocational  training  and  later  in 
employment  is  proportional  to  the  degree 
of  his  adjustment  to  his  disability.  The 
more  complete  such  adjustment,  the  wider 
becomes  his  choice  of  vocational  objective. 
Social  adjustment  should  begin  while  the 
patient  is  still  in  the  hospital.  Accordingly, 
the  Medical  and  Hospital  Service  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  has  set  up  social 


adjustment  training  for  the  blind  veteran 
in  the  Veterans  Administration  hospital 
at  Hines,  Illinois,  and  we  understand  that 
the  Army  and  Navy  are  planning  similar 
social  adjustment  programs  to  operate  at 
designated  hospitals. 

Special  Training  Officers  for  the  blind 
in  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service 
will  cooperate  if  requested  by  the  hospitals 
in  giving  the  blind  patients  information 
regarding  occupations  in  which  blind  per- 
sons have  been  successful,  acquainting 
them  with  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  the  procedure  necessary  for  making 
application  for  the  benefits  to  veterans 
under  the  Law,  and  giving  such  other  in- 
formation as  may  be  of  encouragement 
and  aid  in  developing  an  attitude  of  hope 
and  optimism.  Vocational  Advisement, 
as  such,  will  not  be  given  until  the  vet- 
eran is  out  of  the  hospital  and  thus  pre- 
sents the  best  possibility  of  successful  voca- 
tional advisement. 

Failure  to  maintain  contact  with  the 
blind  person  after  completion  of  his  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  training  often  re- 
sults in  the  interruption  or  even  the  dis- 
continuance of  satisfactory  employment  by 
blinded  persons.  Accordingly,  necessary 
follow-up  service,  after  completion  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation,  will  be  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  blind  vet- 
eran in  meeting  the  unusual  problems  that 
may  arise,  especially  in  connection  with 
his  employment.  This  follow-up  service 
will  be  maintained  as  long  as  it  appears 
to  be  necessary  and  is  permissible  under 
the  Law. 

In  planning  the  program  for  the  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  for  blind  veterans, 
due  consideration  is  being  given  to  the 
several  plans  and  suggestions  on  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  blind  which  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Veterans  Administration 
by  interested  individuals  and  organizations, 
including  the  excellent  plans  submitted 
by  the  committee  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  These 
different    plans    have    already    been    very 
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helpful  to  the  Veterans  Administration  and  assistance  or  special  problems  from 
in  formulating  a  program  and  they  will  time  to  time  as  the  program  progresses, 
continue  to  be  helpful  as  the  program  The  best  possible  adjustment  to  his  blind- 
develops,  ness,  coupled  with  needed  vocational  train- 
The  Veterans  Administration  appreci-  ing,  will  enable  the  blind  veteran  again 
ates  the  interest  and  the  many  generous  to  be  employed  and  so  take  his  rightful 
offers  of  assistance  which  have  been  made  place  as  an  active  and  productive  mem- 
in  connection  with  the  vocational  reha-  ber  of  his  community.  Only  by  accom- 
bilitation  of  blind  veterans  and  the  Ad-  plishing  this  will  the  government  feel  that 
ministration  probably  will  call  upon  such  our  obligation  to  the  blind  veteran  and 
organizations    and    individuals    for   advice  to  the  Nation  has  been  successfully  met. 
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Introduction  to  Discussion 
SECTIONAL  MEETING  E-1 

DR.  BERTHOLD   LOWENFELD 
Director  of  Educational  Research,  American  Foundation  for  the   Blind,  New  York,  N.    Y. 


Mr.  Lambert,  our  chairman,  has  certain- 
ly done  a  fine  job  in  selecting  most  in- 
teresting topics  for  the  group  discussion 
in  this  section.  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
honor  of  being  called  on  by  him  to  in- 
troduce five  topics  on  the  program  although 
I  must  confess  that  at  least  two  of  them 
are  not  in  my  line — I  refer  to  the  discus- 
sions of  the  problems  of  dual  schools  for 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  to  the  prob- 
lems of  food  rationing  and  supplies.  For 
these  two  topics  I  will  call  on  the  mem- 
bers of  this  round-table  to  offer  their  con- 
tributions. Since  Mr.  Lambert  has  asked 
the  participants  to  make  careful  prepara- 
tion in  each  of  these  topics,  I  feel  quite 
confident  that  we  shall  get   the  ball  roll- 

Let  me  now  introduce  the  discussion  of 
the  first  three  topics  by  mentioning  some 
thoughts  that  have  occurred  to  me  in  re- 
gard to  them. 

1.  What  are  the  essentials  in  a  resi- 
dential school  setup  that  should  not  be 
affected  by  measures  of  war  economy? 

I  should  like  to  suggest  three  points 
myself:  The  one  is  that  we  should  absolute- 
ly oppose  any  attempt  to  combine  schools 
for  the  blind  with  schools  for  the  deaf  for 
the  sake  of  economy.  Our  profession  has 
frequently  taken  the  stand  that  a  com- 
bination of  these  two  groups  of  handicap- 
ped pupils  in  one  school  is  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  both  of  the  groups.  Any 
attempt  for  such  a  "consolidation"  for  the 
sake  of  war  economy,  should  be  strictly  op- 
^osed  by  our  group. 

The  second  point  is  that  we  should  not 
permit  the  salaries  of  our  teachers  to  slip 
still  further  below  the  level  of  those  of  pub- 
lic school  teachers.  On  the  contrary,  we 
should  try  to  overcome  the  highly  dis- 
advantageous gap  between  the  salaries  of 
our  teachers  and  those  in  public  schools. 

Up  to  1940  the  average  salaries  of  teach- 


ers in  schools  for  the  blind  were,  for  all 
sections  of  the  country,  below  those  of 
public  school  teachers  with  the  differences 
greatest  in  the  Far  West  (Cal.  and  Ore.), 
New  England,  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  (Md.,  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  and  W.  Va.); 
these  differences  ranging  from  $330  to  $650 
annually  below  the  average  of  the  public 
school  teachers'  salary. 

Although  I  do  not  want  to  bother  you 
with  statistics,    I   think   I   should   mention 
that  the  Research  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Education    Association    dealing    with    Sal- 
aries of  City  School  Employees,  for  1942- 
43,     reports     that     salaries     of     classroom 
teachers   have   increased   less  than    10   per 
cent    in    the    last    two    years;    and,    if    we 
look  at  the   change  during  the  last   eight 
years,  meaning  from    1934-35  to   1942-43, 
we  find  an  increase  of  between  25   to  30 
per  cent.    It  is  pointed  out  that  "Since  Jan. 
1941,   the   cost-of-living   index   has  advan- 
ced more  than  20  per  cent."     If  we  com- 
pare this  with  the  less  than   10  per  cent 
advance  in  the  salaries  of  the  public  school 
teachers  we   come  to  the  disturbing  con- 
clusion  that   teachers   are   again  suffering 
the  curse  of  white-collar  workers  in  times 
of  rising  living  costs.    The  salary  schedules 
of  our  teachers  should  be  reviev/ed  to  see: 
1st.  If   our   teachers   have   received   in- 
creases in  their  salaries  which  paral- 
lel   the    increase    in    public    school 
teachers'  salaries. 
2nd.  If   we   cannot   go   beyond   that   in 
order    to    close    the    gap    still    left, 
which  puts  our  teachers  at  a   dis- 
advantage   as    compared    with    the 
teaching  profession  as  a  whole. 
As  the  third  and  last  point  I  would  like 
to    say    something   about   the    problem    of 
feeding    our    children    according    to    their 
needs.     It  has  been  pointed  out  frequently 
enough  that  blind  children  need  an  ade- 
quate well-balanced  diet  even  more  than 
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most  other  children  do.  In  times  of  abun- 
dance this  problem  was  not  so  acute  as  it 
is  now.  Our  schools  definitely  need  the 
advice  of  a  dietitian  if  they  are  to  give 
the  children  a  diet  which  meets  the  needs 
of  their  physical  development  and  well- 
being.  We  all  know  that  we  have  now 
to  do  without — or  at  least  get  along  with 
much  less  of — many  of  the  food  items- — 
for  instance,  meat — which  previously  con- 
.stituted  an  important  part  of  our  well- 
balanced  diet.  The  replacement  of  such 
items  in  terms  of  calories  and  vitamins 
must  be  expertly  handled  for  we  still 
must  provide  a  well-balanced  diet. 

NOW,  so  much  for  the  essential  points 
in  residential  schools  which  should  not 
be  affected  by  measures  of  war  economy. 
I  am  sure  you  will  want  to  discuss  a  num- 
ber of  others,  that  I  did  not  mention. 

The  next  point  I  want  to  bring  up  comes 
under  the  question,  In  What  Ways  Can 
we  Convince  the  Tax  Payers  of  the  State 
That  they  are  Getting  Value  Received  for 
the  High  Per  Capita  Cost  of  the  Opera- 
tion of  Our  Schools  for  the  Blind?  The 
discussion  of  this  question  I  would  like  to 
preface  only  and  then  leave  it  up  to  you. 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  in 
approaching  this  topic.  Somebody  may 
want  to  argue  that  the  financial  burdens 
caused  by  educationg  blind  children  in 
residential  schools  or  classes  for  the  blind 
— and  for  that  matter  of  physically  handi- 
capped children  in  general — are  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  returns  that  society  gets  as 
a  result  of  this  investment.  This  arguing 
is,  I  think,  in  complete  contradiction  to 
the  democratic  principles  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. In  fact  it  is  dangerously  approach- 
ing the  line  of  thinking  in  countries  such 
as  Germany  or  Japan  where  the  individual 
is  only  measured  on  the  yardstick  of  his 
usefulness  to  the  State  and  not  in  terms 
of  his  individual  happiness. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection  held  under  Pres- 
ident Hoover  in  1930  stated  in  A  BILL 
OF  RIGHTS  FOR  THE  HANDICAP- 
PED CHILD  that  the  handicapped  child 
has  a  right  "to  an  education  so  adapted 
to  his  handicap  that  he  can  be  economical- 


ly independent  and  have  the  chance  for 
the  fullest  life  of  which  he  is  capable"; 
that  he  has  a  right  "to  be  brought  up  and 
educated  by  those  who  understand  the 
nature  of  the  burden  he  has  to  bear  and 
who  consider  it  a  privilege  to  help  him 
bear  it";  and  that  he  has  a  right  "to  grow 
up  in  a  world  which  does  not  set  him 
apart,  which  looks  at  him,  not  with  scorn 
or  pity  or  ridicule — but  which  welcomes 
him,  exactly  as  it  welcomes  every  child, 
which  offers  him  identical  privileges  and 
identical  responsibilities."  There  is  no 
question  that  the  education  of  a  handi- 
capped child  is  more  expensive  that  that 
of  a  normal  child.  But  these  costs  should 
not  be  considered  as  expenses  for  a  lim- 
ited group.  They  are  essential  con- 
tributions to  our  educational  system  as 
a  whole  if  we  want  it  to  be  a  democratic 
system. 

Having  clarified  this  matter  of  princi- 
ple we  can  approach  the  problem  in  terms 
of  optimum  return;  of  this  we  have  to 
convince  the  tax  payer — not  that  he 
should  expect  to  invest  in  the  education 
of  the  physically  handicapped  the  same 
amount  proportionately  that  he  invests  in 
the  education  of  other  children,  but  that 
he  receives  the  best  possible  return  for 
each  dollar  and  cent  from  sound  and  eco- 
nomical administration  and  modern  and 
up-to-date  educational  practices.  How 
to  convince  the  taxpayer  of  this  fact — 
if  it  is  a  fact — sliould  be  the  subject  of 
our  roundtable  discussion.  It  certainly 
is  a  task  which  can  be  done  only  by 
establishing  a  close  community  relation- 
ship in  which  the  facts  will  speak  for 
themselves. 

NOW  to  the  Responsibilities  of  School 
Administrators  for  the  Education  of  Blind 
Preschool  Children.  We  all  know  that 
in  many  cases  the  responsibility  for  this 
most  important  phase  of  our  work  has 
been  tossed  around  like  a  ball  between 
agencies  for  the  blind,  residential  schools, 
welfare  departments,  health  departments, 
and  a  number  of  other  groups  which  I 
probably  forgot  to  mention. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  no 
wonder    that    mothers    of    blind    children 
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seeking  advice  in  the  difficult  task  of  prop- 
erly bringing  up  their  blind  babies  could 
frequently  not  secure  the  information  they 
needed — and  still  cannot  do  so  in  a  goodly 
number  of  states.  As  an  evidence  of 
this  inadequancy  I  can  mention  the  fact 
that  the  Foundation  receives  again  and 
again  letters  from  parents  of  blind  pre- 
school children  and  from  agencies  in  our 
field  asking  for  advice  in  the  care  and  up- 
bringing of  blind  babies.  Of  course  we 
answer  by  letter  and  send  certain  per- 
tinent pamphlets  but  I  believe  such  a  cor- 
respondence service  is  entirely  inadequate 
since  it  is  by  necessity  impersonal  in  cir- 
cumstances where  only  personal  advice 
and  knowledge  of  each  case  can  do  any  real 
good. 


I  believe  I  am  interpreting  the  situa- 
tion correctly  when  I  say  that  there  is 
an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
school  administrators  to  assume  this  great- 
ly neglected  responsibility.  After  all, 
the  schools  suffer  most  from  the  sins  of 
omission  in  preschool  education.  All 
of  you  know  that  some  schools  have  in- 
stituted summer  sessions  for  mothers  of 
blind  babies;  others  are  conducting  a  field 
service  by  sending  teachers  or  social  work- 
ers of  their  own  staff  into  the  homes  of 
blind  babies.  We  might  in  our  discussion 
deal  first  with  the  question: 

Should  Schools  for  the  Blind  or  State 
Agencies  carry  this  Responsibility? 

and  second:  In  What  Ways  Should  this 
Task  be  Carried  Out? 


ARE  THE  VOCATIONAL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND  MEETING  PRESENT 

INDUSTRIAL  REQUIREMENTS? 

"M.  I.   TYNAN 
Supervisor  of  the  Blind,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service,  Vetexans  Admimstradon, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Vocational  training  has  been  from  the 
beginning  an  important  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum in  all  schools  for  the  blind.  Pio- 
neers in  the  education  of  the  blind  real- 
ized that  merely  to  provide  an  academic 
education  without  attempting  to  teach 
some  profession  or  skill  whereby  the  stu- 
dents could  make  a  living  would  be  solv- 
ing only  a  part  of  the  problem.  Much 
credit  is  due  these  early  administrators 
for  the  wise  selection  of  trades  and  for 
the  research  which  must  have  gone  into 
this  new  and  difficult  field. 

It  was  believed  in  those  early  days  that 
most  blind  persons  should  engage  in  oc- 
cupations in  which  they  could  carry  on 
as  self  employers.  This  view,  indeed,  is 
still  held  by  many  today.  Undoubtedly, 
this  explains  the  selection  of  such  trades 
as  broom  making,  piano  tuning,  chair  re- 

*Blind 


seating,  and  mattress  renovating.  Not 
only  could  these  be  carried  on  by  the  in- 
dividual but  they  required  a  minimum  of 
financial  outlay  for  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
special  workshops  and  agencies  for  the 
blind  were  a  much  later  development. 

It  was  soon  realized,  however,  that 
the  blind  like  most  other  people  are  usual- 
ly not  capable  of  working  without  super- 
vision. Only  a  few  have  the  combined 
ability  to  buy  and  sell,  to  handle  finances 
and  keep  records,  all  of  which  are  neces- 
sary in  running  even  the  smallest  business. 
The  frequent  failure  of  these  small  unsuper- 
vised businesses  led  to  the  establishment 
of  workshops.  In  at  least  one  instance 
a  school,  Perkins  Institution,  set  up  a 
workshop  to  provide  employment  for  part 
of  its  graduates  and  former  students.  This 
workshop  is  still  operated  by  the  school. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  dis- 
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cuss  workshops  and  the  traditional  employ- 
ments of  the  blind.  My  concern  is  with 
the  industrial  employment  of  the  blind 
and  the  sort  of  training  needed  to  pre- 
pare blind  students  for  such  employment. 
From  the  title  assigned  me  by  your  pro- 
gram committee,  I  assume  they  wanted 
me  to  stress  the  industrial  phase  of  the 
blind  student's  vocational  preparation. 
Consequently  I  shall  not  refer  to  the  other 
phases  of  vocational  education,  except  as 
they  must  be  considered  in  any  complete 
program  for  the  future. 

Let  us  survey  briefly  the  development 
of  industrial  employment  of  the  blind.  Un- 
til the  last  war,  and  in  a  limited  way 
until  the  present  war,  it  was  believed  that 
the  employment  of  the  blind  in  industry 
was  not  practical.  This  was  believed  not 
only  by  employers  but  by  workers  for  the 
blind.  During  the  last  war  and  for  a 
short  time  thereafter  a  number  of  blind 
persons  were  employed  in  ordinary  in- 
dustry. Such  employment,  however,  was 
not  widespread,  being  confined  primarily 
to  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York.  Looking  back  on 
this  early  effort,  we  see  that  many  mistakes 
were  made.  And  I  may  say,  I  took  an 
active  part  in  the  program  and  made  my 
share  of  the  mistakes.  In  the  first  place, 
those  placed  were  not  often  carefully  se- 
lected for  the  job.  Secondly,  the  agencies 
which  made  the  placements  neither  super- 
vised the  workers  nor  kept  in  touch  with 
the  employers.  They  did  not  remove 
workers  when  their  production  was  not 
up  to  average  or  when  for  any  other  reason 
they  were  unsatisfactory.  Consequently, 
employers  were  never  fully  convinced  that 
employment  of  the  blind  was  practical. 
When  the  war  was  over  and  there  was  no 
longer  a  shortage  of  labor  most  of  the 
blind  were  let  out  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. Because  of  these  post-war  develop- 
ments, schools  for  the  blind  naturally  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  or  desirable  to 
train  their  students  for  other  than  the 
traditional  types  of  employment  or  for 
jobs  in  the  workshops  for  the  blind. 

During    the    past    two    years,    however, 
very  considerable  progress  has  been  made 


in  finding  industrial  employment  for  the 
blind.  Many  workers  for  the  blind  had 
long  realized  that  literally  thousands  of 
jobs  or  job  processes  can  be  successfully 
performed  by  qualified  blind  workers.  As 
manpower  shortages  developed  on  a  wide 
scale,  agencies  for  the  blind  began  a  con- 
certed drive  to  place  qualified  blind  work- 
ers in  industrial  jobs,  particularly  in  war 
plants.  This  campaign  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  hundreds  of  blind  persons  are 
now  employed  in  a  wide  variety  of  jobs. 
Authentic  reports  from  their  employers 
emphasize  that  they  are  maintaining  aver- 
age or  better  than  average  production. 
In  large  measure  these  favorable  reports 
are  the  result  of  better  work  on  the  part 
of  the  agencies.  Most  agencies  now  real- 
ize the  need  for  careful  selection  of  work- 
ers and  of  jobs.  They  are  supervising  the 
blind  worker  after  he  goes  onto  the  job 
and  are  keeping  in  close  touch  with  em- 
ployers. 

If  present-day  employers  of  the  blind 
continue  satisfied  with  their  blind  em- 
ployees throughout  the  emergency,  it  may 
be  assumed  they  will  retain  them  in  peace 
time  as  well.  This  assumption  is  logical 
only  if  the  agencies  for  the  blind  effectively 
supervise  the  workers  they  have  placed, 
and  remove  those  who  are  unable  to  pro- 
duce in  competition  with  sighted  em- 
ployees. I  believe  they  will  render  this 
kind  of  service.  One  may  ask  whether 
the  types  of  jobs  blind  workers  are  now 
doing  will  be  continued  after  the  war. 
I  think  the  answer  is  yes.  Although 
articles  on  which  they  are  working  will 
change,  the  same  or  similar  processes  and 
jobs  will  exist  in  the  production  and  man- 
ufacture of  civilian  goods.  And,  because 
of  the  current  reduction  or  elimination  of 
civilian  production,  the  demand  for  all 
types  of  civilian  goods  after  the  war  will 
be  almost  unlimited.  There  should  be 
sufficient  employment  opportunities  for  all 
qualified  workers. 

If  this  analysis  is  correct,  it  would  seem 
that  the  industrial  training  usually  pro- 
vided in  the  schools  for  the  blind  should 
be  revamped  to  meet  the  changed  situa- 
tion.    Even  in  the  past  our  vocational  pro- 
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grams  have  not  been  too  well  coordinated 
with  the  after-school  employment  situa- 
tion. If  a  vocational  training  program  is 
measured  by  the  number  of  former  stu- 
dents successfully  employed  in  the  trade 
for  which  they  were  trained,  I  believe 
that  not  one  of  us  can  feel  satisfied  with 
the  result.  This  apparent  lack  of  success 
has  been  due  not  so  much  to  faulty  sub- 
ject matter  or  low  quality  of  instruction 
in  the  schools,  as  to  the  lack  of  industrial 
supervision  after  the  students  left  the 
schools.  Comparatively  few  people,  sight- 
ed or  blind,  can  work  effectively  without 
supervision. 

I  have  long  believed  it  unwise  to  at- 
tempt to  teach  a  trade  concurrently  with 
a  complete  academic  course.  It  is  my 
recommendation  that  the  schools  confine 
their  efforts  to  pre-vocational  courses,  leav- 
ing the  trade  training  to  other  agencies. 
Many  States  have  agencies  for  the  adult 
blind  and  all  States  have  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  which  might  provide 
such  training  either  in  regular  vocational 
schools  or  by  other  methods. 

This  pre-vocational  work  in  the  schools 
should  include  tests  to  determine  native 
aptitude  and  ability.  Various  types  of 
hand  training  and  use  of  different 
machines  such  as  drill  presses  and  lathes 
should  be  emphasized.  The  try-out  or  pre- 
vocational  courses  should  be  set  up,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  to  emulate  factory  or 
working  conditions.  It  would  be  advisable 
to  have  production  schedules  on  all  the 
different  operations.  It  should  be  a  fun- 
damental objective  to  teach  proper  work 
habits  as  well  as  to  develop  manual  dex- 
terity. Experimentation  is  urgently  need- 
ed in  attaining  these  objectives.  And 
I  am  glad  to  note  that  a  few  schools  al- 
ready are  reorganizing  their  industrial  de-* 
partments  with  these  ends  in  view.  The 
New  York  State  School  at  Batavia,  for 
example,  has  not  only  introduced  entirely 
new  courses  but  has  been  successful  in 
finding  employment  during  the  summer 
for  many  of  thjeir  students.  Success- 
ful work  experience  of  this  kind,  at  an 
adequate  wage,  is  an  effective  instrument 
for  developing  proper  work  habits  as  well 


as  for  obtaining  diversified  work  ex- 
perience. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  develop 
in  the  students  a  normal  attitude  toward 
life  and  to  make  them  realize  that  their, 
behavior  and  performance  of  duties,  wheth- 
er good  or  bad,  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  lives  and  opportunities  of  other 
blind  people. 

If  the  schools  for  the  blind  are  to 
specialize  on  pre-vocational  training,  what 
facilities  should  be  developed  for  pro- 
viding a  more  complete  type  of  trade 
training  for  those  who  can  profit  by  it? 
The  greatest  problem  in  providing  voca- 
tional training  in  the  schools  for  the  blind 
is  the  prohibitive  cost  of  maintaining  a 
sufficient  variety  of  courses,  each  with 
modern,  up-to-date  equipment  for  proper 
instruction.  We  are  forced  to  recognize 
that  in  spite  of  the  wide  variety  of  jobs 
now  successfully  performed  by  blind  work- 
ers there  are  comparatively  few  trades 
which  can  satisfactorily  be  taught  in  their 
entirety.  A  blind  worker  must,  as  a  rule, 
be  employed  on  the  more  repetitive  pro- 
cesses. For  example,  it  is  impossible  to 
teach  a  blind  person  the  machinist's  trade 
which  would  include  reading  blue  prints, 
setting  up  work,  machine  adjustments  and 
repairs,  etc.  He  can,  however,  learn  to 
operate  drill  presses,  turret  lathes,  and 
many  other  types  of  machine  tools. 

To  overcome  this  limitation  we  might 
well  consider  the  establishment  of  strictly 
vocational  schools  on  a  national  or  area 
basis,  such  as  the  experiment  in  agricul- 
tural training  at  the  Barnes  Farm  School 
at  Henniker,  N.  H.  Such  vocational 
schools  should  include  courses  which  can- 
not be  provided  satisfactorily  to  blind  per- 
sons in  the  regular  vocational  schools.  As 
this  remark  implies,  I  believe  these  regu- 
lar schools  can  be  used  for  the  blind  more 
often  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 
Leadership  in  this  respect,  however,  is 
needed  for  the  regular  schools  are  not 
always  willing  to  accept  blind  students, 
nor  do  they  understand  how  to  provide 
instruction,  especially  when  they  have  only 
an  occasional  blind  student. 

If  it  should  prove  impractical  to  establish 
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specialized  vocational  schools  for  the  blind, 
possibly  a  few  of  the  schools  for  the  blind 
might  be  completely  equipped  with  all 
modern  machinery  needed  for  complete 
vocational  training.  It  would  then  be  pos- 
sible to  employ  skilled  instructors  in  each 
trade.  If  the  pre-vocational  training  had 
been  thorough,  the  time  required  to  com- 
plete such  training  would  not  be  unduly 
long  and  could  be  considered  as  post- 
graduate work.  This  is  not  an  original 
idea.  Perkins  Institution  has  been  pro- 
viding post-graduate  work  for  its  students 
for  many  years.  Also,  many  graduates 
of  the  schools  for  the  blind  have  been  re- 
ceiving training  of  various  kinds  under 
the  supervision  of  the  agencies  for  the 
blind  or  the  rehabilitation  services.  A 
major  weakness  of  the  training  given  by 
these  agencies  has  been  the  concentration 
on  professional  courses  to  the  almost  com- 
plete exclusion  of  trade  or  industrial  train- 
ing. This  has  been  largely  due,  of  course, 
to  the  absence  of  suitable  facilities  for  pro- 
viding such  training.  Now  that  Federal 
vocational  rehabilitation  funds  are  to  be 
matched  against  State  funds  in  order  to 
provide  an  expanded  program  for  the  blind, 
the  establishment  of  suitable  training 
facilities  is  more  important  than  ever. 

Rather  than  establishing  complete  voca- 
tional training  facilities  in  several  schools 
for  the  blind,  it  might  be  more  feasible  for 
different  schools  to  specialize  in  certain 
types  of  training.  Students  from  other 
States  could  be  accepted  on  an  exchange 
basis.  Again  it  is  assumed  that  the  neces- 
sary groundwork  has  been  laid  in  the 
school   of  the  student's  home  State. 

I  believe  some  changes  such  as  I  have 
outlined  are  needed.  As  I  see  it,  how- 
ever, the  basic  need  is  for  research  and  ex- 
perimentation in  developing  more  efficient 
methods  for  teaching  greater  manual  dex- 
terity, body  coordination,  and  proper  work 
habits.  May  I  state  that  if  such  experimen- 
tation and  research  had  been  conducted  on 
a  more  extensive  scale  in  the  past,  and 
if  one  or  more  vocational  schools  were  now 
available,  the  problem  of  the  Veterans 
Administration    in    providing    adjustment. 


guidance,  and  training  to  blinded  soldiers 
would  be  tremendously  simplified. 

At  the  same  time  there  should  be  con- 
tinued research  and  experimentation  to 
broaden  the  field  of  occupations  for  the 
blind.  There  is  room  for  progress  here; 
in  my  opinion  we  have  only  scratched  the 
surface  thus  far.  The  greatest  need  in 
this  respect  is  for  a  substantial  number  of 
trained  placement  agents  throughout  the 
country.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind 
such  agents  should  specialize  in  one  of  the 
four  major  fields  of  employment  for  the 
blind — professional,  business,  agriculture, 
and  industry.  If  a  sufficient  number  of 
such  agents  were  available  the  schools  for 
the  blind  could  reorganize  their  industrial 
departments  with  confidence,  knowing  that 
their  students  would  receive  competent  as- 
sistance in  securing  employment. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  offer  for  your  care- 
ful consideration  the  following  suggestions 
which  I  believe  will  help  us  attain  our 
ultimate  objective  which  is  the  adequate 
employment  of  blind  people. 

1.  That  the  schools  for  the  blind  pro- 
vide instruction  of  a  prevocational  charac- 
ter for  the  purpose  of  determining  aptitu- 
des and  developing  manual  dexterity.  In- 
sofar as  possible  the  training  should  ap- 
proximate actual  working  conditions,  in- 
cluding production  requirements  for  quali- 
ty and  quantity. 

2.  That  all  training  on  the  vocational 
level  be  organized  in  definite  and  complete 
courses  to  be  taught  by  thoroughly  trained 
and  experienced  instructors.  All  equip- 
ment should  be  modern  and  up-to-date. 
Both  instructors  and  equipment  should  be 
kept  abreast  of  current  trade  practices. 
Obsolete  items  or  practices  should  be  im- 
mediately discontinued. 

3.  That,  because  of  the  prohibitive  cost 
of  each  school  providing  a  complete  variety 
of  vocational  courses,  each  with  an  ex- 
perienced instructor,  different  schools  set 
up  different  courses  and  accept  students 
from  other  schools  either  on  an  exchange 
or  a  tuition  basis.  For  the  most  part  such 
training  should  be  given  after  graduation. 
If  post-graduate  training  under  this  plan 
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does  not  prove  practical,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  organizing  one  or  more 
strictly  vocational  schools  to  provide 
courses  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily  taken 
in  existing  schools  for  the  sighted. 

4.  That  every  effort  be  made  to  in- 
culate  in  blind  people  a  proper  attitude 
toward  employment.  They  must  appre- 
ciate   the    necessity    for    attaining    quality 


and  quantity  in  production  and  realize 
that  failure  in  either  may  deprive  other 
blind   persons   of  opportunities. 

5.  Finally,  that  we  all  cooperate  not 
only  in  securing  adequate  training  facilities 
but  in  the  employment  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  placement  personnel  so  that  we 
may  achieve  real  results  in  this  great  job 
that  needs  so  much  to  be  done. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF   THE  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 
AS  IT  PERTAINS  TO  JOB  PREPARATION 


PAULINE   V.   POWERS 
Braille  Class  Teacher,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


A  few  weeks  ago  a  Baccalaureate  speak- 
er remarked  that  he  considered  his  task 
of  preparing  and  delivering  that  speech 
a  most  difficult  assignment  but  further 
stated  that  throughout  his  life  he  had 
found  that  difficult  assignments  invariably 
turned  out  to  be  privileges  and  opportun- 
ities. I  find  myself  today  in  that  exact 
position.  It  is  with  the  greatest  humility 
that  I  dare  to  offer  suggestions  to  the 
"board  of  experts"  which  my  audience 
represents.  Many  of  your  names  have 
become  familiar  to  me  through  reading  the 
literature  of  blind  affairs  and  I  realize  fully 
that  you  have  long  been  able  to  work  out 
your  own  educational  and  guidance  prob- 
lems most  satisfactorily  without  any  sugges- 
tions from  me.  Since  all  my  experience  has 
been  in  the  field  of  Braille  day-school 
classes,  my  observations  must,  of  necessity, 
have  been  made  from  that  angle  and  within 
that  range,  although  I  have  made  every 
attempt  in  doing  any  research  to  see  the 
entire  field  of  education  of  the  blind 
in  all  its  phases. 

It  would  seem  that  in  these  war  times 
when  occupational  opportunities  are  be- 
coming more  plentiful  for  the  visually 
handicapped  than  ever  before  and  types 
and  varieties  of  job  operations  are  con- 
stantly changing  that  the  actual  training 
in  the  more  mechanical  skills  may  be  safe- 
ly postponed  until  the  worker  is  actually 


on  the  job  and  the  school  may  best  em- 
ploy itself  in  stressing  those  personality 
and  character  traits  which,  fully  developed, 
will  make  the  worker  a  well-rounded  citi- 
zen and  will  furnish  that  "entering  wedge" 
so  necessary  to  the  securing  of  a  good 
position  and  to  the  holding  of  it  after 
it  has  once  been  secured. 

It  is  trite  to  repeat  that  since  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  an  individual  blind  work- 
er really  "sets  the  stage"  for  every  other 
blind  worker  it  is  necessary  and  impor- 
tant that  the  guidance  training  of  each 
prospective  worker  should  be  followed  with 
the  greatest  care  in  fitting  the  individual 
to  the  job  as  perfectly  as  possible  wiih 
regard  to  age,  experience,  aptitude,  and 
physical  and  mental  equipment,  because 
the  dangers  accompanying  the  fitting 
"'square  pegs  into  round  holes"  obtains 
in  the  employment  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped in  even  greater  degree  than  in  the 
case  of  the  sighted  worker  because  the 
average  employer  and  the  public  in  gen- 
eral is  influenced  more  by  the  handicap 
than  in  a  detailed  study  of  the  reasons  why 
the  blind  worker  is  or  is  not  a  misfit.  It 
is,  however,  no  less  important  that  the 
blind  candidate  possess  those  personality 
traits  which  make  him  acceptable  in  any 
polite  society  and  those  character  traits 
which  give  him  the  power  to  face  unpre- 
dictable situations;  to  solve  new  problems; 
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and  to  adjust  himself  to  varying  circum- 
stances in  a  wholesome  and  agreeable 
manner.  In  a  way  he  must  almost  be  as 
good  as  two  ordinary  people  so  that  he 
may  make  his  acceptance  and  recogni- 
tion doubly  sure.  In  this  connection  I 
should  like  to  mention  in  a  request  for 
information  concerning  the  part  sighted 
family  members,  neighbors,  and  friends 
may  play  in  the  visually-handicapped  per- 
son's adjustment  to  home,  school,  business, 
and  society,  answered  by  more  than  75 
blind  persons,  only  one  reply  showed  a 
spirit  of  pessimism  and  did  not  evince  a 
whole-hearted  desire  to  be  accepted  by  the 
general  public  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
personal  merits  and  to  be  treated  exactly 
aiS  were   his   sighted   brothers  and   sisters. 

Great  stress  must,  I  believe,  be  placed 
upon  the  fact  that  a  blind  youth  needs  a 
thorough  spiritual  education,  a  fact  too 
often  neglected  by  careless  parents  either 
because  they  find  it  very  easy  to  stay  away 
from  church  themselves  or  too  difficult  to 
take  the  trouble  to  guide  the  blind  mem- 
ber of  the  family  to  church  services,  or 
for  some  other  reason.  In  my  particular 
situation  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  aid 
in  the  religious  education  of  my  blind 
pupils  because  religious  education  courses 
are  ofTered  in  the  building  itself  on  certain 
days  each  week  under  the  capable  in- 
struction of  the  religious  leaders  of  the 
three  major  religious  denominations.  It 
is  needless  to  repeat  to  this  audience  the 
v-alue  of  religious  instruction  to  the  blind 
youth  by  furnishing  an  anchor  to  steady 
and  buoy  up  the  blind  person's  spirits  in 
times  of  mental  stress  and  trouble  and  to 
enable  him  to  meet  difficult  situations 
squarely. 

All  moral  training  can  best  be  done 
in  the  natural  situations  which  are  sure 
to  arise  over  a  period  of  time  and  the 
wide-awake,  conscientious  Braille  and 
Sight-Saving  teacher  will  be  sure  to  take 
advantage  of  such  situations  so  that  the 
moral  effect  will  not  be  sought  in  an  ab- 
stract situation  but  in  the  most  pointed 
and  universal  setting  possible.  In  our 
own  school  Student  Council  meetings, 
Boy  and  Girl  Scout  meetings,  and  the  re- 


gular Home  Room  and  Assembly  pro- 
grams in  all  of  which  our  blind  children 
participate,  bring  such  instruction  about 
normally,  impersonally,  and  impressively, 
and  add  greatly  to  the  more  individual 
advantages  of  conferences  with  home  room 
teachers,  deans,  and  principals. 

The  necessary  and  important  qualities 
of  honesty,  kindness,  truthfulness,  loyalty, 
sincerity,  self-respect,  tactfulness,  tolerance, 
modesty,  and  a  realization  of  the  responsi- 
bility and  desirability  of  developing  fully 
ones  capabilities  and  resources  so  that 
one  may  best  serve  his  God,  his  country, 
his  fellow-men,  and  himself,  should  be 
constantly  striven  for,  and  can,  without 
too  much  difficulty,  be  developed  in  our 
own  particular  situation  because  of  the 
incentive  furnished  by  competition  with 
a  very  large  sighted  student  body  and 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  very  high 
standards  set  up  and  supervised  by  an  un- 
usually capable  administrative  and  teach- 
ing group. 

The  inculcation  of  such  personal  quali- 
ties as  bodily  cleanliness,  good  grooming 
(made  doubly  sure  by  constant  attention), 
courtesy,  congeniality,  willingness  to  co- 
operate, scrupulousness  in  keeping  prom- 
ises, and  in  promptly  keeping  appoint- 
ments, reliability,  thoughtfulness  of  others 
in  sharing  work,  ideas,  and  experiences, 
and  in  avoiding  all  disagreeable  manner- 
isms which  may  cause  annoyance,  knowl- 
edge of  the  social  amenities,  and  constant 
attention  to  the  fact  that  these  habits  ac- 
tually function  at  all  times  is  the  duty  of 
the  day-school  teacher  of  the  visually 
handicapped  from  the  time  she  receives 
the  tiny  low-visioned  child  until  she  is 
finally  able  to  recommend  the  educated 
young  blind  man  or  woman  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  placement  worker  and  the 
sometimes  yet-to-be-convinced  employer. 
Even  then  her  work  is  not  completed  be- 
cause the  necessary  follow-up  experience 
will  make  it  possible  for  her  to  carry  on 
further  guidance  work  still  more  efficiently. 
Fortunately  the  conscientious  teacher's 
work  is  somewhat  lightened  by  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Braille  class-room  is  usually  a  healthy  one 
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because  there  is  little  time  for  brooding 
or  feeling  sorry  for  one's  limitations  in  a 
busy  workroom;  the  competition  in  a 
mixed  group  is  a  natural  life  situation; 
family  life  of  the  pupil  is  in  every  way 
normal;  the  frequent  visits  of  an  interested 
community  to  the  classroom  and  the  visits 
of  members  of  the  class  to  meetings  of 
various  social  clubs  of  the  city  are  invig- 
orating, inspirational,  and  educational;  and 
parties  and  general  good  times  given  by 
the  Lions'  Club,  P.T.A.  workers.  Red 
Cross  Workers,  and  other  interested  citi- 
zens furnish  the  proper  setting  to  prac- 
tice and  exhibit  the  pupils'  knowledge  of 
the  social  amenities  and  to  cultivate  the 
poise  necessary  to  get  and  keep  a  job 
and  to  make  social  acceptance  doubly  cer- 
tain. 

In  addition  to  their  participation  in 
every  available  extra-curricular  activity, 
great  care  must  be  given  to  curricular 
guidance  of  the  visually  handicapped  so 
that  in  addition  to  the  securing  of  a  well- 
rounded  educational  background  they  may 
obtain  training  in  those  subjects  espe- 
cially helpful  in  job  preparation.  Music, 
Dramatics,  and  especially  Public  Speaking 
are  remarkable  aids  in  training  shy  pu- 
pils and  others  as  well,  to  sell  themselves 
socially  and  commercially.  I  have  seen 
many  a  low  or  average  I.  Q.  pupil  over- 
come disagreeable  mannerisms  and  blos- 
som out  after  a  semester  or  so  of  train- 
ing  in   these    classes   and   begin    to    show 


evidence  that  he  is  willing  to  take  his  right- 
ful place  in  the  community  and  to  try 
to  express  himself  in  an  intelligent  and 
confident  manner. 

These  are  some  of  the  ideas  I  have 
attempted  to  carry  out  in  developing  my 
own  pupils  in  preparation  for  their  life 
work  and  most  of  these  methods  seem  to 
work  out  well  in  our  particular  environ- 
ment. The  fact  that  with  the  help  of 
a  kindly  disposed  community  we  are  able 
to  place  a  very  high  percentage  of  our 
graduates  in  self-sustaining  kinds  of  work 
seems  proof  that  they  have  some  value. 
Without  the  help  of  a  visiting  teacher, 
counselor,  or  full  time  placement  advisor 
in  our  set-up  it  seems  the  most  practical 
way  of  handling  the  job  preparation  at 
present.  It  means  many  hours  of  unpaid 
over-time  work  for  the  Braille  and  Sight- 
Saving  teachers  and  workers  but  it  is  a 
duty  that  is  willingly  and  earnestly  per- 
formed. The  reward  comes  from  the  hap- 
piness and  gratitude  of  well-adjusted 
graduates  and  from  the  pleasant  associa- 
tions with  congenial  teachers,  workers,  and 
satisfied  employers.  It  is  as  much  a  labor 
of  the  heart  as  of  the  mind,  but,  after  all, 
in  order  to  touch  the  hearts  of  others  one 
must  use  his  own.  In  the  words  of  Daniel 
Willard,  President  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  for  many  years,  the  greatest 
service  one  can  render  his  fellow  man 
is  to  teach  him  to  think  better  of  him- 
self. 


STATE  SUPERVISORY  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 


V.   D.    BAIN 

Assistant    Superintendent    of    Public    Instruction    for    Oregon 

Director   of    Special    Education,    Salem,    Oregon 


The  state  supervisory  program  for  the 
visually  handicapped  in  Oregon  is  a  com- 
ponent part  of  a  general  state  program 
which  provides  instructional  facilities  for 
handicapped  children  at  both  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  levels.  Through  most 
satisfactory    cooperative    arrangements    it 


is  correlated  closely  with  the  work  of 
the  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind 
and  with  the  State  program  for  vo- 
cational rehabilitation.  In  order  to 
make  clear  how  the  supervisory  program 
for  the  visually  handicapped  operates,  it 
is  necessary  to   present  some   background 
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information  about  its  development  and  to 
note  the  general  features  of  the  complete 
state  program. 

Under  a  statute  enacted  in  1929,  school 
districts  were  required  to  provide  home 
instruction  for  physically  handicapped 
children.  This  law  continued  in  opera- 
tion until  1941  when  it  was  superseded  by 
the  present  legislation.  Under  the  older 
law  comparatively  few  children  were  reach- 
ed, and  they  were  almost  entirely  crippled 
or  low  vitality  children  who  were  unable 
to  leave  their  homes.  The  new  law  de- 
fined a  handicapped  child  as  one  who,  be- 
cause he  is  blind  or  partially  sighted,  deaf 
or  hard-of-hearing,  crippled,  speech  de- 
fective, low  in  vitality,  or  extremely  malad- 
justed, requires  instruction  at  home  or  in 
a  special  class  or  special  facilities  in  a 
regular  classroom.  It  covers  the  ages 
six  to  twenty  years,  inclusive,  and  grades 
one  to  twelve,  inclusive.  The  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  determining,  with 
the  advice  of  competent  medical  and  edu- 
cational authorities,  the  eligibility  of  chil- 
dren for  benefits  under  the  law,  and  no 
child  can  be  certified  as  handicapped 
without  a  medical  examination. 

Responsibility  for  providing  suitable 
education  for  handicapped  children  is 
placed  upon  the  local  school  district,  but 
local  programs  must  be  approved  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The 
state  offers  financial  assistance  to  local 
school  districts  when  they  have  spent  more 
than  their  regular  per  capita  cost  on  the 
education  of  a  handicapped  child.  There 
is  an  upper  limit  for  reimbursement  to 
school  districts  of  one  and  one-half  times 
the  per  capita  cost  of  the  respective  districts 
for  educating  normal  children. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
is  charged  with  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  law  and  is  authorized  to  employ 
supervisory  personnel,  to  purchase  sup- 
plies and  equipment  to  lend  to  school 
districts,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Ore- 
gon State  System  of  Higher  Education  to 
use  funds  from  the  state  appropriation  for 
teacher  training. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  Ore- 


gon law  is  the  provision  which  requires 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to 
cooperate  with  existing  agencies  already 
working  with  handicapped  children,  such 
as  the  State  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  the  Oregon  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  the  Oregon  State 
School  for  the  Deaf,  the  Oregon  State 
Tuberculosis  Hospitals,  and  others.  These 
agencies  are  also  empowered  by  the  law 
to  cooperate  in  the  program.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  report  that  an  excellent  coopera- 
tive relationship  has  already  been  establish- 
ed with  every  important  agency  partici- 
pating. 

An  advisory  committee  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  these  and  other  agencies 
including  the  schools,  of  course,  has  been 
set  up.  This  committee,  on  call  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  meets 
from  time  to  time  to  consult  with  him 
and  advise  him  about  the  operation  of  the 
law. 

The  legislature  of  1943  appropriated 
$140,000  to  carry  on  the  work  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  children  for  the 
biennium  of  1943-45. 

It  was  noted  above  that  this  program 
serving  visually  handicapped  children, 
although  it  centers  in  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  has 
been  coordinated  with  the  Oregon  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  School  for  the  Blind  had,  even  prior 
to  the  passage  of  this  law,  been  taking 
some  initial  steps  in  sight-saving  work 
among  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 
These  services  were  of  three  general  types. 
First,  consultation  with  public  school  offi- 
cials and  teachers  on  instructional  and 
administrative  problems  which  were  related 
directly  to  conservation  of  vision.  Sec- 
ond, on  an  experimental  basis  sight-saving 
materials  were  furnished  to  local  school 
districts  for  certain  visually  handicapped 
children,  thus  enabling  the  children  to  re- 
main in  their  home  situations  and  attend 
school  in  their  regular  classrooms.  The 
advantages  of  this  plan  for  providing  edu- 
cational assistance  to  the  visually  handi- 
capped is  obvious.  It  permits  them  to 
live  and  become  adjusted  in  their  normal 
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social  environments,  and  it  is  much  less 
expensive  than  institutionalization  of  par- 
tially sighted  cases  or  of  instructing  them 
in  special  sight-saving  classes.  It  also 
enables  the  service  to  reach  children  even 
in  the  remote  rural  sections  of  the  state. 
Third,  totally  blind  children  were  being 
groomed  to  return  to  the  public  school 
where  home  conditions  and  school  condi- 
tions were  favorable  for  the  experiment. 

The  new  law  permits  the  employment 
of  a  state  supervisor  of  instruction  of  the 
visually  handicapped  working  out  of  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, but  cooperating  closely  with  the 
Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind.  Such 
a  supervisor  has  been  secured  and  will 
start  his  work  with  the  beginning  of  the 
next  school  year. 

An  analysis  of  the  situation  in  the  State 
as  it  pertains  to  the  educationally  handi- 
capped reveals  four  major  problems.  First, 
discovery  of  cases.  Second,  determining 
the  degree  of  handicap  and  making  edu- 
cational diagnosis.  Third,  disposition  of 
cases.  Fourth,  follow  up.  These  prob- 
lems obtain  regardless  of  the  type  of 
handicap  under  consideration,  but  they  are 
treated  in  this  paper  primarily  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  visually  handicap- 
ped. 

Discovery  of  cases.  A  simple,  effective, 
self-operative  plan  of  discovery  has  been 
evolved  through  the  utilization  of  machin- 
ery already  in  the  process  of  development 
by  the  public  schools  and  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  The  State  Joint  Committee  for 
Health  and  Physical  Fitness,  organized  at 
the  request  of  public  school  administra- 
tors in  1939  and  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  State  System  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation, the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  State  Board  of  Health,  de- 
vised a  state-wide  plan  for  school  health 
records.  It  involves  continuous  health  in- 
spection of  pupils  by  teachers  with  ap- 
propriate recordings  on  a  cumulative 
twelve-year  health  record  card,  referral  of 
cases  showing  deviation  from  the  normal 
to  the  public  health  nurse,  and  after  a 
teacher-nurse    conference   further    referral, 


if  indicated,  to  parents,  family  physician, 
or  medical  specialist.  Every  child  in 
school  will  have  a  health  card  based  on 
this  procedure.  Although  the  card  was  de- 
vised to  care  for  the  general  health 
problems  of  each  child,  it  will  also  serve  as 
a  means  of  discovering  all  educationally 
handicapped  children  in  schools.  It  is 
routine  procedure  for  teachers  to  give 
Snellen  tests  to  all  children  as  part  of  a 
required  inspection.  Doubtful  cases  dis- 
covered in  this  way  or  by  observation  of 
unusual  behavior  on  the  part  of  children 
are  referred  to  the  nurse.  As  part  of  the 
survey  of  the  number  and  needs  of  handi- 
capped children  provided  for  in  the  1941 
law,  special  educational  clinics  for  the 
visually  handicapped  were  conducted  in 
ten  counties.  Mr.  Walter  Dry,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Oregon  State  School  for 
the  Blind  and  Mrs.  Ethel  Fortner,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Oregon  State  School  for  the 
Blind  served  as  clinicians.  The  results  of 
these  clinics  were  most  gratifying  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  survey  but  also 
because  they  resulted  in  the  referral  of 
many  children  to  eye  specialists  vvith  sub- 
sequent treatment  and  refraction.  Chil- 
dren not  in  school  are  discovered  through 
preschool  and  other  clinics  conducted  by 
the  health  departments  and  through  the 
annual  census  taken  by  the  schools. 

In  the  early  fall  of  1942  joint  confer- 
ences of  public  health  departments,  county 
school  superintendents,  and  public  school 
administrators  and  teachers  were  held 
throughout  the  state  by  representatives  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  These  con- 
ferences reached  all  counties  with  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  this  health  record 
plan. 

This  plan  for  finding  handicapped  chil- 
dren has  this  additional  desirable  feature. 
The  public  health  nurses  make  an 
enumeration  of  all  handicapped  children 
to  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Through 
the  teacher-nurse  conference  the  education- 
al status  of  each  handicapped  child  can 
be  determined,  and  duplicates  of  th( 
enumeration  record  made  by  the  nurse  foi 
those     children,     probably     educationally 
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handicapped,    will    be    sent    to    the    State 
Department  of  Education. 

Determining  the  degree  of  handicap  and 
making  educational  diagnosis.  Determin- 
ing the  extent  and  nature  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  handicapped  child  is  a 
strictly  medical  problem,  and  the  law  re- 
quires that  each  child  have  a  medical 
examination.  A  special  form  to  be  filled 
out  by  the  examining  physician  is  re- 
quired as  part  of  every  application  for  cer- 
tification of  a  child  by  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  When  the  extent  of 
the  loss  of  vision  and  the  extent  to  which 
a  partially-sighted  individual  should  use 
his  eyes  is  determined  by  the  eye  spe- 
cialist, it  becomes  the  task  of  the  specialist 
in  corrective  visual  education  to  map  out 
an  instructional  program.  Doing  this  is 
one  of  the  chief  responsibilities  of  the 
state  supervisor. 

Disposition  of  the  case.  If  after  refrac- 
tion or  other  treatment  a  child  is  unable 
to  do  the  regular  work  of  the  school,  as 
the  program  is  planned  in  Oregon,  there 
are  three  alternatives  for  disposition  of  his 
case.  One,  he  may  remain  in  regular  in- 
struction with  limitations  on  the  use  of 
his  vision,  such  as  shorter  reading  periods 
or  modification  of  study  program.  Here 
again,  the  state  supervisor  will  be  help- 
ful to  local  school  units  in  making  de- 
cisions regarding  the  disposition  of  the 
cases.  Second,  with  the  experimental  evi- 
dence already  referred  to  above  which 
was  obtained  through  the  work  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  there  appears 
little  doubt  but  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  partially-sighted  children,  more 
severly  handicapped  than  the  group  re- 
ferred to  above,  will  be  able  to  carry  on 
their  education  in  the  regular  school  with 
the  aid  of  sight-saving  equipment  and 
materials.  These  include  sight-saving 
desks,  large-type  books,  sight-saving  paper, 
pencils,  chalk,  etc.  A  supply  of  such  ma- 
terials is  already  maintained  in  the  Ore- 
gon State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  this 
is  being  augmented  by  the  funds  being 
made  available  in  the  state  appropriation. 
These    materials    are    lent    to    the    various 


school  districts  that  are  in  need  of  them. 
The  city  of  Portland  maintains  special 
sight-saving  classes  for  visually  handicap- 
ped to  which  children  may  be  sent  from 
the  school  districts  in  the  immediate  met- 
ropolitan area.  Three,  if  the  child's 
visual  handicap  is  so  severe  or  other  con- 
ditions are  too  unfavorable  to  permit  in- 
structing him  under  plan  two,  it  is  re- 
commended that  he  be  enrolled  in  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind.  Many  of 
the  cases  that  normally  attend  the 
school  for  the  Blind,  however,  after 
a  period  of  intensive  grooming,  are  able 
to  return  to  the  regular  school  if  proper 
sight-saving  material  is  made  available  and 
careful  supervision  is  afforded  the  school 
through  the  agency  of  the  state  supervisor. 
Mr.  Walter  R.  Dry,  Superintendent  of  the 
Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind,  esti- 
mates that  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
children  now  enrolled  in  the  School  for 
the  Blind  can  thus  be  returned  to  their 
homes  and  placed  in  the  local  schools 
when  the  supervisory  program  becomes 
firmly  established.  Experimentation  with 
the  return  of  a  few  totally  blind  children 
to  the  public  high  school  after  a  period 
of  grooming  in -the  School  for  the  Blind 
indicates  that  in  the  future,  particularly 
at  the  high  school  age,  many  more  such 
children  can  be  cared  for  in  the  local 
school  units  under  the  projected  program. 
High  school  age  youth  will  have  learned 
to  read  Braille  and  will  have  developed  the 
degree  of  skill  and  independence  needed 
to  enable  them  to  find  their  way  success- 
fully about  the  high  school  buildings. 
Special  readers  can  be  provided  for  them 
in  certain  content  subjects  such  as  history 
and  science.  This  service  can  be  paid  for 
from  the  state  appropriation.  Through 
the  use  of  Talking  Book  machines  they 
can  be  relieved  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
heavy  reading  attendant  upon  the  Eng- 
lish program  in  the  high  school.  Until 
there  is  more  experimentation  with  this 
phase  of  the  projected  program,  no  pre- 
diction can  be  made  about  the  extent  to 
which  it  can  be  used;  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  eventually  the  vast 
majority     of    visually     handicapped     high 
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school    children   can  be   cared   for   in   this 
wav. 

Follow  up.  The  basic  purpose  of  educa- 
tion of  the  visually  handicapped,  or  any- 
handicapped  as  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
is  to  enable  him  to  make  a  satisfactory 
social  and  economic  adjustment.  The  prob- 
ability of  a  satisfactory  personal  adjust- 
ment is  greatly  increased  if  assistance 
through  the  state  supervisory  program  can 
be  given  the  busy  regular  teachers  in  work- 
ing on  these  cases.  The  vocational  ad- 
justment of  visually  handicapped  children 
like   other  types  of  handicapped   children 


is  often  difficult  and  certainly  requires 
special  attention.  It  will  be  the  function 
of  the  state  supervisor  to  serve  as  a  liaison 
person  between  the  local  school  districts 
and  the  state  rehabilitation  service. 

Experience  may  require  some  modifica- 
tions of  this  state  program,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perimentation by  the  Oregon  State  School 
for  the  Blind  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  present  law  and  of  experience  on  a 
limited  scale  during  two  years  of  operation 
under  the  law,  that  this  program  will 
function  successfully  in  Oregon. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  LARGE  TYPE  BOOKS 

MRS.  ETHEL  NESTELL  FORTNER 
Principal,  Oregon  State  Sdbool  for  the  Blind 


At  the  1941  AAWB  convention  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  procuring  more  and  cheaper 
books  printed  in  large  type.  At  that  time 
discussion  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  sup- 
ply of  titles  in  24-point  Cleartype  was  in- 
adequate for  the  needs  of  sight  conser- 
vation classes  and  that  they  were  very  ex- 
pensive. Hand  copied  books  are  likewise 
expensive  and  inadequate.  Typewritten 
books  reproduced  on  18-point  typewriters 
are  used  in  many  classes.  In  general, 
people  in  this  work  were  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  18-point  sample  book 
"Everyday  Manners"  prepared  by  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  It 
occurred  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
that,  as  far  as  they  knew,  no  data  was 
available  to  prove  that  18-point  printing 
would  be  adequate  and  desirable  for  sight- 
saving  purposes,  but  if  they  had  some 
objective  means  of  knowing  that  it  would 
serve  as  well  as  24-point,  it  might  be  pro- 
duced easier  and  less  expensively  to  the 
end  that  more  material  could  be  made 
available  to  partially-seeing  children. 

A  research  project  designed  to  compare 
the  ease  of  reading  material  in  18-  and 
24-point  type  under  standardized  conditions 
was  planned.     The  Education  Department 


of  Willamette  University,  the  Oregon  State 
Department  of  Education,  the  Washington 
State  and  Oregon  State  Schools  for  the 
Blind,  the  Salem  Public  Schools  and  the 
Portland  Sight-Saving  Classes  cooperated 
in   the  study. 

The  history  of  the  adoption  of  24-point 
books  as  standard  for  sight-saving  is  as 
follows:  the  first  large-type  books  attempt- 
ed in  this  country  were  printed  in  36-point 
type;  (a  point  is  1/72  of  an  inch  so  these 
were  1/2  inch  letters)  these  books  were 
found  impractical  because  so  little  could 
be  included  on  a  line  that  the  children 
had  difficulty  in  getting  content;  also  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  inking  they  were  print- 
ed on  one  side  ,  of  the  page  only,  so  the 
expense  was  very  great.  As  an  experiment 
material  in  24-point  type  was  tried  out 
in  a  number  of  classes  where  it  was  much 
preferred.  When  typewriters  were  in- 
troduced in  sight-saving  classes,  18-point 
letters  were  found  to  be  the  largest  that 
could  be  used  with  a  standard  keyboard. 
Many  children  and  teachers  preferred  the 
18-point  type  since  more  could  be  included 
in  the  eye  span,  making  it  easier  to  get 
content.  A  recent  brief  survey  of  opinion 
gave  a  preference  for  18-point  in  the  up- 
per grades  but  for  24-point  in  the  lower. 
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This  information  was  secured  from  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway  of  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

The  only  scientific  study  on  this  subject 
that  we  have  been  able  to  find  is,  "Visual 
Tasks  in  Sight-saving  Classes"  pp  992-9, 
American  Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  No- 
vember 1936,  by  Luckiesh  and  Moss,  tech- 
nicians of  General  Electric  Lighting  Re- 
search Laboratory.  They  invented  the 
visibility  meter,  a  clever  device  for  meas- 
uring the  visibility  of  printed  matter;  but 
with  experimentation  they  discovered  that 
these  measures  of  visibility  were  not  nec- 
essarily a  measure  of  ease  of  seeing  or 
reading  comfort.  A  number  of  Luckiesh 
and  Moss  studies  establish  the  blink-rate 
as  a  criterion  of  ease  of  seeing. 

"We  have  found  the  rate  of  involuntary 
blinking  under  controlled  conditions  to 
be  uniquely  satisfactory  as  evidenced  by 
a  comprehensive  experimental  examination 
of  its  validity  as  a  criterion."  This  quota- 
tion is  from  "A  Summary  of  Researches 
Involving  Blink-Rate  as  a  Criterion  of  Ease 
of  Seeing"  pp  19-32,  Illuminating  Engineer- 
ing, January  1940,  which  summarizes  2,448 
tests  on  307  subjects. 

"Visual  Tasks  in  Sight-Saving  Classes" 
is  a  visibility  meter  study  of  72  children 
in  sight-saving  classes  in  which  Luckiesh 
and  Moss  conclude  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible or  practical,  these  pupils  might  be 
divided  into  groups  and  each  group  given 
the  type  he  could  see  best  and  that  three 
sizes  of  type  would  be  desirable;  24-point 
for  some,  18-point  for  others,  and  12-point 
for  still  others.  Accepting  the  blink-rate 
then  as  a  clinical  method  of  appraising 
ocular  comfort,  two  selections  of  informa- 
tional material  were  chosen  from  a  fourth 
grade  Cleartype  reader  and  reproduced  in 
18-point  for  this  comparison.  With  each 
child  the  light  was  measured  and  kept 
at  ten  foot-candles.  His  reading  of  the 
selections  was  timed,  and  his  blinks  were 
counted.  The  selections  were  alternated 
so  fatigue  would  not  enter  in  as  a  factor. 
The  two  selections  contained  521  words 
and  the  average  reading  time  was  four 
minutes  and  twelve  seconds.     Thirty-nine 


public  school  children  were  tested  to 
establish  the  technique  and  have  a  control 
group.  With  this  group  the  original  text 
was  used  as  well  as  the  two  forms  of  en- 
larged print.  The  findings  are  reported 
in  Table  I. 

TABLE  I 

The  mean  and  standard  deviation  of 
the  blink-rate,  the  critical  ratio  of  com- 
parison and  the  average  reading  time  of 
39  public  school  children  with  normal 
vision  in  grades  four  to  six,  ages  nine 
to  fourteen,  on  three  kinds  of  print. 

24-point  18-point     14-point 

Mean    18.75  17.25  15.14 

Standard 

Deviation  .  .12.9  10.6  13.6 

Critical 

Ratio    .56  .66 

Time 5.52  3.19  3.27 

Fifty-six  children  with  defective  vision 
in  two  schools  for  the  blind  and  two 
sight-saving  classes  were  tested  on  the  two 
kinds  of  large  print.  The  findings  are 
reported  in  Table  II. 

TABLE  II 

The  mean  and  standard  deviation  of 
the  blink-rate,  the  critical  ratio  of 
comparison,  and  the  average  reading 
time  of  56  children  with  defective  vision 
in  grades  four  to  twelve,  ages  nine  to 
eighteen,  on  two  kinds  of  large  print. 

24-point  18-point 

Mean    22.8  21.1 

Standard  Deviation.  19.4  18.65 

Critical  Ratio .47 

Time 4.10  3.02 

These  children  represented  cases  of  eye 
conditions  involving  myopia,  cataract,  astig- 
matism, albinism,  corneal  opacities,  optic 
neuritis,  chorio-retinitis,  amblyopia,  optic 
atrophy,  retinitis  pigmentosa,  dislocated 
lens,  strabismus,  coloboma,  microphthalmia, 
and  hyperopia.  The  range  of  vision  was 
from  less  than  20/200  to  20/20.  Half  of 
the  children  had  20/100  or  less  vision  and 
19  had  myopia.  Tables  Illa,  Illb,  and  IIIc, 
represent  a  further  breakdown  of  this  data. 


so 
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TABLE  Ilia 

The  mean  and  standard  deviation  of 
the  blink-rate,  and  the  critical  ratio  of 
comparison  of  19  myopic  children  on 
two  kinds  of  large  print. 

24-point  18-point 

Mean    27.1  26.7 

Standard  Deviation.  .22.55  23.25 

Critical  Ratio   .05 

TABLE  1 1  lb 

The  mean  and  standard  deviation  of 
the  blink-rate  and  critical  ratio  of  com- 
parison of  28  children  who  have  vision 
ranging  from  7/200  to  20/100  in  the  bet- 
ter eye  on  two  kinds  of  large  print. 

24-point  18-point 

Mean    20.4  21.15 

Standard  Deviation.  .20.2  19.35 

Critical  Ratio .18 

TABLE  IIIc 

The  mean  and  standard  deviation  of 
the  blink-rate  and  the  critical  ratio  of 
comparison  of  28  children  with  vision 
ranging  from  20/70  to  20/20  who  have 
eye  defects  that  impair  their  visual  ef- 
ficiency on  two  kinds  of  large  print. 

24-point  18-point 

Mean    26.04  21.46 

Standard  Deviation.  18.1  18.05 

Critical  Ratio .93 

The  medians  in  both  studies  were  lower 
than  the  means  (16.5  and  13.5  in  Table  II) 
indicating  that  scattered  cases  with  high 
blink  rates  influenced  the  means.  The 
greatest  difference  in  medians  was  found 
in  the  myopic  and  low  vision  group,  22 
blinks  on  24-point  against  14  on  18-point. 

While  the  critical  ratios  are  not  large 
enough  to  insure  a  statistically  reliable  dif- 
ference, they  are  in  the  same  direction  and 
indicate  that  if  the  cases  were  increased 
the  tendency  would  be  for  the  critical 
ratios  to  be  larger  and  therefore  more 
reliable.  The  largest  variation  in  the 
means  occurs  in  the  group  of  children 
with  20/70  or  better  vision  who  have  visual 
disturbances  such  as  astigmatism  or  hy- 
peropia (Table  IIIc).     This  group  showed 


an  average  of  approximately  5  more  blinks 
on  24-point.  The  critical  ratio  of  .93  on 
this  group  indicates  that  the  chances  are 
83  in  100  that  the  true  difference  is 
greater  than  zero. 

Of  the  56  children  tested,  anyone  who 
had  vision  enough  to  read  the  24-point  type 
could  also  read  the  18-point  type.  By 
actual  count  62%  of  the  cases  blinked 
fewer  times  when  reading  the  18-point 
type.  Only  1/4  of  the  children  preferred 
to  read  the  24-point.  Those  who  objected 
to  it  did  so  on  the  following  grounds 
(these  are  the  comments  of  the  children): 
"Sometimes  I  can't  focus  on  a  whole  word 
at  a  time  because  it  is  so  big."  "Takes 
longer  to  see  the  whole  word."  "So  big 
it  is  bundlesome."  "So  big  it  seems  to 
leap  at  you."  "Jumps  up  and  down  when 
I  read  it  for  long."  "All  seems  to  go  to- 
gether after  a  while."  "Have  to  read  so 
much  to  get  one  story."  "The  letters 
seem  to  run  together."  "Makes  it  blur 
up."  These  selected  preferences  were  ex- 
pressed for  18-point:  "More  concise." 
"Words  are  closer  together.  I  can  get  to 
them  faster."  "Your  eyes  don't  have  to 
cover  so  much  territory."  "Could  take 
more  in  at  a  time."  "Easier  to  see  what 
is  coming  next  and  get  the  sense  of  it." 
"It  isn't  as  bulky." 

From  these  findings  we  may  conclude 
that  it  will  not  only  be  safe  to  use  books 
printed  in  18-point  type  in  sight-saving 
classes  but  for  some  children  they  are  to 
be  preferred. 

For  purposes  of  this  experiment  a  fourth 
grade  spelling  text  was  printed  at  the 
Oregon  State  Penitentiary.  This  volume 
has  an  inexpensive  paper  cover,  it  is 
printed  on  tinted,  non-glare  paper,  the 
printing  is  in  18-point  Goudy  bold,  well 
spaced  and  leaded.  The  cost  is  approxi- 
mately 20c  apiece.  These  books  are  not 
for  sale,  but  are  the  property  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  for  the  use  of  visually  handi- 
capped children  and  will  be  loaned  to 
them  through  our  state  supervisory  pro- 
gram. The  spelling  lists  were  used  for 
this  purpose  with  the  permission  of  the 
copyright  owners. 
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We  do  not  know  how  many  states  would 
find  a  similar  plan  workable,  but  until 
some  national  agency  is  willing  to  accept 
the  responsibility  for  the  production  of 
more  and  cheaper  materials  for  sight- 
conservation,  it  remains  the  responsibility 
of  the  state  to  find  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  possible  to  this  problem. 
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Introduction  to  Round  Table  Discussion 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  PARTIALLY  SEEING  CHILD  IN 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

DR.   BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD 
Director  of  Educational  Research,  Amexican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  would  like  to  stress  as  the  first  point 
that  we  can  really  not  talk  about  the  prob- 
lem of  the  partially  seeing  child  in  schools 
for  the  blind  but  that  we  should  rather 
recognize  that  this  problem  varies  from 
school  to  school  and  from  state  to  state. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example:  a  school  for 
the  blind  located  in  or  near  a  large  city 
having  a  number  of  sight  conservation 
classes  in  its  public  school  system.  In  this 
case  I  can  see  only  one  really  important 
problem  and  that  problem  is  to  convince 
the  administration  of  the  school  for  the 
blind  to  make  a  careful  analysis  of  each 
case  and  to  send  those  children  who  can 
benefit  from  sight-saving  class  instruction 
to  these  classes.  I  cannot  see  any  justi- 
fication for  sight-saving  classes  in  a  school 
for  the  blind  if  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  send  children  in  this  group  to  regular 
public  school  classes. 

Now  let's  take  a  case  where  entirely  dif- 
ferent conditions  prevail:  a  school  for 
the  blind  located  in  a  rural  community  in 
a  state  with  only  a  few  sight  conservation 


classes  if  any.  In  such  a  situation  we  are 
really  confronted  with  a  variety  of  prob- 
lems. Children  ranging  in  visual  acuity 
from  totally  blind  to  20/70  and  even  bet- 
ter are  referred  to  this  school  because  the 
ophthalmologist  has  no  other  choice.  When 
a  child  is  sent  to  him  because  of  eye  trou- 
ble impeding  his  school  progress  the  oph- 
thalmologist has  no  alternative  to  the 
school  for  the  blind  since  the  regular  class 
didn't  work.  Therefore  a  partially  seeing 
child  is  more  or  less  dumped  at  the  school 
for  the  blind  and  the  administration  of  this 
school  can  either  treat  him  as  a  blind 
child,  which  is  of  course  very  bad,  or  pro- 
vide special  services  for  this  group  of 
children.  If  he  is  treated  as  blind  a  meta- 
morphosis begins,  the  administration  of  the 
school  and  the  teachers  who  refuse  in 
principle  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  par- 
tially seeing  children  have  now  to  deal 
with  the  partially  seeing  children  as  prob- 
lem children.  They  refuse  to  read  braille 
by  touch  and  read  it  with  their  eyes 
or  they  try  to  get  hold  of  inkprint  books 
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regardless  of  the  size  of  the  print.  They 
are  forced  into  an  attitude  of  constant 
protest  because  they  cannot  be  convinced 
that  their  vision  which  helps  them  so  much 
in  their  "private"  lives  should  be  given 
up  when  it  comes  to  their  education.  Thus 
we  hear  teachers  and  administrators  com- 
plain about  the  disciplinary  problems 
created  in  schools  for  the  blind  by  partial- 
ly seeing  children.  What  solutions  can 
be  suggested  in  this  situation?  Will  you 
please  keep  in  mind  that  I  am  talking  here 
about  schools  for  the  blind  in  states  with 
insufficient  provisions  for  sight  conservation 
classes. 

One  solution  would  be  to  increase  the 
number  of  sight  conservation  classes  in 
the  public  schools.  But  since  the  number 
of  sight  conservation  class  children  in  a 
school  district  is  not  always  large  enough 
to  justify  the  establishment  of  such  a  class 
we  still  have  partially  seeing  children 
referred  to  the  school  for  the  blind. 

For  this  reason  some  schools  for  the 
blind  have  decided  to  provide  instruction 
for  these  children  within  the  school  but 
in  separate  sight  conservation  classes. 

Another  possibility  is  that  of  having  one 
or  more  sight  conservation  classes  in  the 
public  school  system  of  the  community 
where  the  residential  school  is  located. 
The  children  could  board  at  the  school  for 
the  blind  but  receive  their  instruction  in 
the  sight  saving  classes  of  the  public 
school. 

A  different  method  is  that  of  having 
partially  seeing  children  continue  to  have 
their  education  in  the  regular  public  school 
class  and  providing  them  with  special  aids, 


such  as  Clear  Type  books,  lined  paper, 
and  bulletin  typewriters,  and  special  super- 
vision by  a  supervisor  who  cooperates  with 
the  individual  teachers  who  have  such 
children  in  their  classes. 

Before  I  turn  these  thoughts  over  to  you 
for  discussion  I  would  like  to  stress  the 
fact  that  even  when  all  children  who 
should  be  educated  in  sight  conservation 
classes  are  taken  care  of  adequately  we 
still  have  in  our  schools  for  the  blind 
children  whose  vision,  although  below 
20/200,  should  be  used  in  their  education. 
Schools  or  teachers  that  adhere  in  their 
methods  to  textbook  teaching  may  not  be 
bothered  very  much  by  this  problem  but 
they  are  failing  to  give  their  pupils  the 
education  to  which  they  are  entitled  on 
the  basis  of  our  present-day  educational 
and  psychological  knowledge.  Teachers 
who  employ  modern  methods,  who  under- 
stand that  concreteness  in  teaching  is  one 
of  the  supreme  postulates  in  the  education 
of  blind  children,  know  that  whatever 
vision  their  children  have  can  and  must 
be  used.  The  responsibility  of  the  school 
for  the  blind  towards  this  group  of  low- 
vision  children  has  not  yet  received  much 
attention  but  the  general  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  individualized  education 
makes  it  imperative  to  recognize  this 
problem. 

I  now  suggest  that  we  open  our  round- 
table  discussion  dealing  at  first  with  the 
sight-conservation-class  child  in  schools  for 
the  blind  and  then  with  the  low-vision 
group  (I  mean  vision  below  20/200)  that 
legitimately  belongs  to  schools  for  the 
blind. 


A  BLIND  TEACHER  FOR  SIGHTED  MUSIC  PUPILS 

*RUTH  THATCHER 
Columbus,   Ohio 


Along  the  main  highways  leading  to 
Columbus,  Heaton's  Music  Store  has  sign- 
boards reading:  "A  girl  who  plays  the 
piano  will  never  be  a  wallflower." 

This  bit  of  philosophy  was  not  familiar 


to  me  at  the  time  of  my  graduation  from 
the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  ne- 
vertheless it  expresses  the  motive  that 
prompted  me  to  specialize  in  music.  No 
fire  of  genius  influenced  my  decision.  It 
happened  because  I  had  always  found  a 
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satisfying  joy  in  music,  and  because  my 
services  were  in  demand  in  many  places 
where   music  was  needed. 

After  completing  high-school  and  the 
music  course  at  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
I  entered  the  Morry  School  of  Music  of 
Columbus.  Here  I  studied  first  with  an 
assistant  instructor  in  the  piano  depart- 
ment, and  later  with  Mrs.  Grace  Hamilton 
Morry,  outstanding  concert  artist  and 
teacher. 

The  assistant  urged  me  to  become  a 
teacher  and  helped  me  with  this  at  the 
beginning.  Then  I  took  the  teachers  course 
at  the  Morry  school  and  later  some  ad- 
ditional theory  and  history  at  Ohio  State 
University.  Since  completing  this  course 
I  have  kept  myself  informed  concerning 
new  developments  in  teaching  methods 
and   materials. 

One  way  I  do  this  is  by  attending  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  given  by  noted 
educators  for  piano  teachers  of  the  city.  My 
name  is  listed  at  the  music  stores  as  a 
teacher  so  that  I  am  notified  of  these  oc- 
casions. When  the  material  presented" 
appears  to  be  something  I  can  use  to  ad- 
vantage, I  borrow  copies  from  my  dealer 
to  examine  more  thoroughly. 

When  the  Music  Companies  send  adver- 
tisements, I  look  them  over  carefully  and 
have  found  many  valuable  aids  in  this 
way. 

Discussions  with  other  teachers  help  im- 
measurably. In  this  way  I  have  obtained 
excellent  advice  and  teaching  material. 

Books  and  periodicals  on  music  have 
furnished  me  with  many  useful  hints:  For 
example — I  did  not  learn  to  roll  the  hand 
and  arm  correctly  until  I  read  in  the 
"Etude"  music  magazine  that  a  noted 
musician  taught  this  by  requiring  students 
first  to  roll  the  fist  from  side  to  side  first 
on  the  black  keys  then  the  white.  Trying 
this  at  the  piano,  I  knew  instantly  that  I 
was  doing  the  arpeggio  roll  which  had  baf- 
fled me  for  so  long.  Again  I  was  reading 
that  Chopin  always  played  with  a  very 
high  wrist.  I  tried  this  at  the  keyboard 
and  immediately  I  was  able  to  play  runs 


much  more  rapidly  and  easily.  After 
once  acquiring  this  touch  with  a  high 
wrist,  I  found  that  I  was  able  to  do  the 
same  thing  with  the  wrist  in  any  position. 
The  new  Braille  music  magazine  will  be 
a  big  help  to  blind  teachers.  It  gives 
special  attention  to  problems  of  sightless 
musicians,  and  it  is  such  an  advantage  to 
be  able  to  read  it  for  ourselves. 

Attending  recitals  has  helped  me  in  se- 
lecting desirable  music  for  students.  Not 
being  able  to  play  at  sight  makes  this  a 
problem  for  teachers  without  vision. 

The  majority  of  piano  teachers  in  this 
locality  use  as  foundation  work  the  books 
of  John  Williams  and  John  Thompson 
for  the  first  three  grades.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  sighted  pupils  would  have  more 
confidence  in  my  work  if  I  gave  them 
the  same  foundation  work  used  by  so 
many,  so  I  copied  some  of  these  in  Braille 
and  purchased  what  I  could.  The  first 
two  grades  of  the  Williams  book  are  avail- 
able at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  blind. 
Sightless  teachers  using  these  Braille  books 
must  get  copies  by  the  same  publisher 
when  buying  for  sighted  scholars  as  there 
is  a  great  difference. 

Another  beginners  book  I  have  used  is 
"Folk  Songs  and  Famous  Pictures"  by 
Mary  Bacon  Mason.  It  appeals  particular- 
ly to  very  young  pupils.  In  the  back 
of  the  book  are  pictures  and  cards  to  be 
cut  out — the  pictures  to  be  pasted  in  the 
book  and  the  cards  used  as  flash  cards. 
These  contain  the  musical  symbols  learned 
at  each  lesson.  A  book  I  like  to  use 
after  this  one  is  "Keyboard  Secrets"  or 
the  "Eight  Intervals"  by  Dorothy  Gai- 
ner Blake.  Other  studies  I  use  are  Burg- 
muller  Opus  100  both  the  original  and 
John  Williams  modernized  version.  The 
original  may  be  purchased  at  Perkins  In- 
stitute. "Favorite  Melodies  for  the  Adult" 
by  Williams  is  enjoyed  by  older  players. 
I  use  Hannon  exercises  and  Heller  Opus 
45  both  available  at  the  American  Print- 
ing-house for  the  Blind.  Then  I  use  some 
Czerny,  OP,  849  and  OP.  740.  I  teach 
some  popular  music  too.  For  foundation 
work    in    this    I    use    .Axel    Christensen's 
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"Instruction     book     for     Modern     Swing 
Music." 

In  starting  beginners,  I  teach  first  the 
position  at  the  piano — far  enough  from 
the  instrument  that  each  arm  can  move 
freely  from  one  end  of  the  keyboard  to 
the  other  without  brushing  the  body  of  the 
player.  Next  the  keyboard  is  learned  and 
then  the  low-arm  touch,  undulating  the 
wrist  with  relaxation  and  the  weight  of  the 
arm  on  each  key.  They  sit  on  a  very  low 
chair  to  do  this  and  I  ask  them  to  practice 
for  some  time  sitting  very  low  as  most 
pianist  agree  this  is  the  best  and  quickest 
way  to  acquire  the  relaxation  of  arm, 
wrist,  and  hand,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  efficient  piano  playing.  Later  in 
their  training  they  sit  on  a  higher  chair 
to  learn  the  up-arm  touch,  arpeggio  roll, 
phrasing,  staccato,  etc.  I  explain  that 
this  position  is  the  best  way  to  sit  when 
playing  for  an  audience.  At  each  lesson 
in  addition  to  studies  and  sheet  music  I 
give  an  oral  technique  exercise  without 
music.  Following  the  low-arm  drill  I 
use  the  "Notationgraph"  invented  by  Mr. 
Beetz  and  produced  at  the  American  Print- 
inghouse  for  the  blind.  This  enables  me 
to  point  to  the  staff  and  notes  while  ex- 
plaining it.  First  I  give  the  students  a 
general  idea  of  the  staff,  telling  them  that 
in  the  beginning  of  music  there  was  one 
large  staff  having  eleven  lines,  the  center 
line  being  middle  C.  The  right-hand  notes 
were  counted  up  a  key  at  a  time  from 
middle  C,  and  the  left-hand  notes  were 
counted  down  a  key  at  a  time  from  middle 
C.  Then  it  was  decided  to  divide  the 
staff  in  two  parts  so  that  now  the  top  five 
lines  are  for  the  right-hand  and  the  lower 
five  lines  for  the  left-hand.  When  middle 
C  is  to  be  played  with  the  right  it  is  print- 
ed below  the  upper  staff  with  a  line 
through  it,  and  when  middle  G  is  played 
with  the  left  it  is  printed  above  the  lower 
staff  with  a  line  through  it.  Then  I  have 
the  pupil  place  the  fingers  of  the  right- 
hand  on  middle  CDEFG  and  I  point  these 
notes  out  on  the  "Notationgraph",  then 
I  skip  about  asking  the  pupil  to  play  each 
note  as  I  point  to  it.  Then  I  go  over 
these  again  asking  the  pupil  to  name  each 


note  after  it  is  played  as  the  first  reaction 
of  a  player  should  be  to  play  instantly 
what  is  printed  even  before  the  name  of 
the  note  enters,  the  mind.  Next  I  use 
a  set  of  "Flash  Cards"  with  one  note 
on  each  card.  These  are  called  "Speed 
Drills  for  Sight  Reading"  published  by 
the  Jenkins  Music  Company  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  I  have  these  marked  in 
Braille.  The  set  contains  all  the  notes  on 
treble  and  bass  staff  and  a  number  of  leger 
lines  and  spaces.  For  the  first  lesson 
I  use  the  same  notes  as  on  the  "Notation- 
graph"  the  pupil  playing  each  as  I  show 
the  card.  Next  I  drill  them  with  a  set 
of  Williams  "Flash  Cards"  containing  the 
same  five  notes  arranged  in  groups  of  two 
three  and  four  notes.  Later  in  the  train- 
ing I  use  cards  with  chords.  These  cards 
are  for  developing  visual  and  mental 
alertness  and  are  much  enjoyed  by  chil- 
dren. I  use  the  Williams  method  for  in- 
struction in  reading.  It  starts  with  the 
treble  and  bass  clef  from  the  beginning. 
The  procedure  for  the  left  hand  is  the 
same,  the  five  fingers  being  placed  on 
middle  CBAGF.  When  these  notes  are  read 
easily  the  students  open  their  book  and 
are  delighted  to  find  they  can  play  all  the 
pieces  in  the  first  section.  I  have  Braille 
copies  of  most  of  the  music  I  use  for 
teaching  but  do  not  often  use  it  during  a 
lesson.     I  prepare  lessons  in  advance. 

If  success  means  earning  a  living,  I  will 
not  be  able  to  qualify  as  my  class  of  schol- 
ars has  never  been  large  enough  for  this. 
However,  as  yet,  it  has  not  been  necessary 
for  me  to  earn  a  living,  but  regardless  of 
this  fact,  my  income  from  music  has  been 
very  welcome.  It  gives  me  money  for  in- 
cidentals that  my  regular  'income  would 
not  permit.  It  enables  me  to  engage  in 
activities  that  I  like  and  consider  neces- 
sary. I  am  a  church-worker  and  active 
in  an  organization  of  the  blind  and  one 
for  the  blind.  I  do  considerable  house- 
work in  my  home,  and  as  my  father  and 
brother  have  been  in  public  office  for  many 
years  this  has  meant  a  busy  social  life 
where  my  playing  has  been  needed  as  so- 
loist and  accompanist. 
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My  career  cannot  be  considered  a  fi- 
nancial success  but  for  one  in  my  cir- 
cumstances it  has  provided  a  useful,  hap- 
py life.  It  is  work  that  helps  me  live  up 
to    a    motto    I    teach    the    children — "Let 


us  do  all  we  can  that  is  right  and  worthy 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  mind,  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  for  the  good 
and  joy  of  others,  for  these  things  are  the 
spirit  of  music." 


APPRECIATION  OF  BETTER  STANDARDS  IN  WORK 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

*COL.    E.  A.   BAKER,   M.C.,   O.B.E. 
Managing   Director,   Canadian   National  Institute   for   the  Blind,    Toronto,   Ontario,    Canada 


I  realize  that  every  national  or  state 
executive  interested  in  services  to  the  blind 
has  already  developed  more  or  less  defi- 
nite views  on  standards  against  which 
achievements  and  the  efficiency  of  workers 
may  be  measured.  Every  executive  has  a 
somewhat  intimate  knowledge  of  special 
problems  of  finance,  organization,  and  staff 
in  his  or  her  own  field.  Show  me  a  self- 
satisfied,  complacent  executive  and  I  will 
show  you  one  who  should  be  promptly 
eliminated  from  our  field.  I  find  that  the 
only  executives  who  are  keen  on  progress 
and  improvement  are  those  who  are  most 
critical,  in  a  constructive  way,  of  their 
own  efforts  and  organization.  I  have  al- 
ways insisted  that  if  I  am  sufficiently 
awake  and  capable  to  do  my  job  properly, 
that  I  should  know  more  about  the  ser- 
vice and  staff  weaknesses  of  our  organiza- 
tion than  any  outside  critic.  I  should  not 
be  satisfied  to  perpetuate  the  employment 
of  an  incapable  staff  member  or  to  per- 
mit a  serious  weakness  in  one  of  our  ser- 
vice departments  to  go  unchallenged. 

Our  chief  objective  and  justification  for 
effort  and  expense  in  this  work  is  to  render 
the  most  efficient  service  possible  to  the 
blind.  We  know  they  need  the  service. 
Depending  on  the  extent  to  which  we  pro- 
perly educate  the  goverrmients  and  the 
general  public,  they  will  recognize  the  need 
and  the  possibilities,  especially  if  we  pro- 
vide efficient  demonstration  of  results.  As- 
suming that  we  have  done  a  good  job 
of    education    and    that    the    governments 

*Blind 


and  general  public  concerned  are  pre- 
pared to  adequately  support  services,  the 
responsibility  then  rests  squarely  on  us  to 
develop  and  operate  adequate  and  efficient 
services. 

Any  national  or  state  organization, 
whether  governmental  or  private,  serving 
the  blind  must  therefore  have;  first,  leader- 
ship; second,  adequate  funds  and  facilities 
for  an  essential  programme;  third,  a  capable 
and  efficient  staff. 

At  this  point  I  am  assuming  that  you  all 
have  funds  available  for  a  reasonably 
adequate  programme.  I  therefore  propose 
to  deal  more  specifically  with  the  two 
items,  leadership  and  staff  efficiency.  With 
reference  to  leadership,  much  could  be 
said,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  make  more 
than  a  brief  reference.  We  are  told  that 
some  people  are  born  to  lead  and  others 
have  the  job  thrust  on  them.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  some  who  attempt  to 
lead  would  be  much  more  effective  fol- 
lowing a  good  leader.  A  capable  leader 
will  fix  his  mind  on  a  definite  service  pro- 
gramme objective.  He  may  realize  that  he 
cannot  attain  it  in  one  jump  but  may  have 
to  approach  it  by  stages.  Whatever  the 
technique  deemed  necessary  under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  his  job  on  the  one  hand 
to  sell  the  idea  to  his  Board  of  Directors, 
his  State  or  whatever  other  authority,  and 
then  having  authorization  and  the  where- 
withal to  proceed,  he  undertakes,  with  the 
active  co-operation  of  his  co-workers,  to 
transform  ideas  into  practical  services.  He 
must    be    conscientious,    self-critical,    and 
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prepared  to  keep  pushing  indefinitely;  no 
good  leader  in  work  such  as  ours  can  ever 
afford  to  sit  down  and  be  satisfied  that  the 
uhimate  has  been  achieved.  The  world 
is  demanding  ever  improving  standards 
of  living  and  broader  opportunities  for  all 
categories  of  human  beings.  It  is  the 
duty  of  a  leader,  especially  in  our  field, 
to  see  that  opportunities,  services  and  se- 
curity for  the  blind  are  at  least  up  to  the 
generally  accepted  levels  necessary  for 
health,  living  comforts  and  happiness.  Now 
may  I  focus  attention  briefly  on  service 
standards  and  their  relationship  to  stand- 
ards applicable  to  organization  staff  in 
general  and  technical  workers  in  particular. 
The  leadership  afforded  in  any  organiza- 
tion will  be  definitely  reflected  in  the  at- 
titude of  staff  members  and  in  service  re- 
sults. If  the  chief  executive  is  conscien- 
tious, energetic,  and  humane,  this  attitude 
will  be  apparent  in  members  of  the  staff. 
However  this  is  not  sufficient  for  good 
service  results.  Unless  the  chief  executive 
is  also  careful  to  select  or  require  selec- 
tion of  trained  and  experienced  workers, 
especially  in  the  technical  field,  no  amount 
of  expenditure  of  money  and  effort  can 
produce  a  good  service  record.  Our  organ- 
ization, the  A.A.W.B.,  has  at  last  taken  in 
hand  the  question  of  standards.  For  ob- 
vious reasons  two  categories  have  been 
selected  for  primary  attention,  the  home 
teaching  and  the  social  services.  While 
some  confusion  of  ideas  may  still  exist, 
In  general  it  is  conceded  that  substan- 
tially satisfactory  standards  for  social  serv- 
ice workers  have  already  been  estab- 
lished. Developments  in  training  have  very 
logically  followed  the  establishment  of 
such  standards.  Also  there  is  an  ever- 
increasing  tendency  to  grade  and  select 
applicants  for  courses,  to  be  sure  that  capa- 
ble and  sensible  people  with  an  aptitude 
for  social  work  shall  be  encouraged  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  Hence,  in  setting  up 
standards  for  social  service  workers  we 
have  but  to  adopt  a  standard  already  set 
and  then  adapt  to  the  needs  in  our  special 
field. 

In  approaching  the  question  of  standards 
for  home  teachers,  we  were  up  against  a 


much  more  difficult  problem.  First,  no  de- 
finite standard  had  ever  been  set  in  the 
general  field.  Some  organizations  had 
adopted  local  standards  to  meet  local  re- 
quirements but  even  these  in  comparison 
varied  greatly.  Some  pioneering  courses 
of  training  for  home  teachers  had  already 
made  an  effort  but  experienced  obvious 
difficulties.  The  home  teaching  field  is 
a  most  important  one.  There  are  sub- 
stantially psychological  reasons  for  the 
utilization  of  teachers  who  are  sightless 
or  at  best  have  guiding  vision.  There  are 
also  good  practical  reasons  for  their  em- 
ployment. In  approaching  this  field,  how- 
ever, it  was  obviously  necessary  to  survey 
and  study  the  whole  group  at  present 
in  the  field,  as  was  necessary  when  in- 
augurating standards  and  registration  in 
any  other  professional  field  of  the  present 
day,  no  matter  how  advanced.  Certifi- 
cation of  present  home  teachers  is  now 
in  progress.  Care  is  being  exercised  to 
certificate  all  those  who  are  reasonably 
qualified  by  education,  general  and  special 
training,  and/or  experience.  Unfortunately 
there  may  be  some  who  have  been  unwisely 
selected  and  who  have  had  no  proper  train- 
ing or  conception  of  their  duties  or  the 
possibilities  of  the  important  service  they 
are  due  to  render.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  should  be  discouraged  from  continu- 
ing in  the  field,  or  if  basically  suitable,  they 
should  be  afforded  opportunity  to  train 
and  meet  the  very  reasonable  standards  set. 
I  am  personally  very  much  encouraged 
by  this  major  effort  to  improve  the 
standards  of  home  teachers  and  home 
teaching.  Obviously  the  reasonable  stand- 
ards for  new  applicants  to  this  profes- 
sional field  must  be  rigidly  adhered  to, 
if  we  are  to  make  progress.  I  foresee  very 
capable  prospects  being  attracted  to  this 
newly  established  professional  field  where 
otherwise  they  might  not  have  considered 
it.  I  can  also  foresee  proper  courses  of 
training  being  organized  to  meet  the  re- 
quired standards,  this  will  afford  capable 
prospects  a  better  opportunity  to  train  and 
fit  themselves.  I  can  also  foresee  executives 
responsible  for  the  employment  of  home 
teachers  and  the   proper  and  comprehen- 
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sive  development  of  home  teaching  services 
finding  their  problems  and  difficulties  re- 
moved or  greatly  simplified,  since  the  reg- 
ister of  capable,  certificated  home  teach- 
ers will  be  rapidly  expanding.  All  this  will 
bring  in  its  train  other  improvements.  First, 
instead  of  home  teaching  being  simply  a 
service  in  name,  subject  to  whatever  in- 
terpretation might  be  placed  on  it  by  an 
untutored  or  disinterested  executive  or  su- 
pervisor, it  will  now  become  a  more  ful- 
ly defined  and  generally  understood 
service,  vital  to  the  newly  blind  adult  in 
general,  a  valuable  early  contact  with  the 
newly  blind  person  who  may  be  an  em- 
ployment prospect  and  a  good  aftercare 
assistant  for  those  blind  who  are  limited 
to  duties  and  production  in  the  home. 
Finally  with  reasonable  standards  ensur- 
ing proper  selection,  education  and  special 
training,  it  is  obvious  that  better  and  more 
uniform  standards  of  remuneration  will 
apply.  This  will  in  turn  encourage  highly 
capable  and  well-trained  prospects  to  en- 
ter the  field,  thus  affording  still  further 
possibilities   of   improved   service. 

When  we  pause  to  consider  the  impor- 
tance of  home  teaching  service  to  the 
whole  group  of  newly  blind  and  to  that 
great  majority  of  all  blind  persons  who 
for  physical  and  other  reasons  may  never 
be  able  to  engage  in  full-time  salaries  or 
wage  employment,  we  can  more  fully  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  a  general  ex- 
tension of  home  teaching  services  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  highest  possible  prac- 
tical standards.  While  our  industrial  shops, 
stand  and  general  industrial  employment 
services  are  more  spectacular  and  most 
fully  justified,  they  can  at  best  affect  only 


between  ten  and  twenty  percent  of  the 
adult  blind.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
home  teaching  field  can  touch  beneficially 
eighty  percent  or  more  of  the  adult  blind, 
helping  in  the  initial  adjustment  follow- 
ing loss  of  sight,  encouraging  those  who 
are  employable  and  putting  them  in  touch 
with  training  and  employment  services, 
restoring  confidence  in  blind  women  who 
may  carry  on  their  household  duties  or 
men  who  may  continue  to  work  on  their 
farms,  training  and  encouraging  those  who 
may  follow  more  or  less  home  occupations, 
and  training  and  encouraging  those  who 
may  benefit  from  embossed  reading,  talk- 
ing book  or  other  ameliorative  services. 

All  home  teachers  can  oiTer  certain  valu- 
able assistance  to  the  social  service  and 
other  departments  of  their  organization 
through  intimate  contact  with  individuals 
and  their  families.  Some  home  teachers 
may  be  specially  trained  to  carry  on 
social  service  work.  For  home  teachers 
in  general  I  strongly  favour  home  teach- 
ing as  their  primary  duty  and  responsibil- 
ity with  general  social  service,  as  ordinar- 
ily defined,  a  secondary  consideration. 
Actually,  I  consider  the  home  teacher 
one  of  the  greatest  exponents  of  practical 
social  service  among  the  blind. 

Therefore  ladies  and  gentlemen  I  submit 
that  every  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  the  improving  standards  of  workers 
and  services  in  our  field  with  our  unquali- 
fied blessing  and  fullest  co-operation  to 
the  end  that  all  our  services  and  work- 
ers may  be  above  reproach  from  within 
and  without. 


DISCUSSION  OF  COLONEL  BAKER'S  PAPER 

EVELYN   C.   McKAY 
Social  Research  Secretary,   American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


I   consider  it   a   privilege  to   be  invited  is  that  during  the  past  two  years  I  have 

to  discuss  a  paper  so  stimulating  and  in-  been  giving  a  good  deal  of  attention  one 

spiring   as   the   one   you   have   just   heard.  way     and    another    to     this     question     of 

My  only  excuse   for  attempting  to   do  so  standards  of  personnel. 
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Colonel  Baker  has  emphasized  the  need 
of  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  home  teachers.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  other  jobs.  Before 
we  can  establish  standard  qualifications  for 
a  given  job,  we  must  have  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  what  the  person  who  holds  that  job 
will  have  to  do — in  other  words  a  job 
analysis. 

When  we  begin  to  analyze  the  job  of 
home  teacher,  or  executive,  or  placement 
agent  or  workshop  manager,  we  find  our- 
selves beginning  to  take  an  objective  at- 
titude— to  separate  the  attributes  of  the 
job  from  the  attributes  of  the  individual 
who  happens  to  hold  that  job.  We  find 
that  certain  positions  call  for  one  set  of 
talents;  others  equally  important  require 
entirely  different  skills  and  abilities. 

If  I  may  illustrate — suppose  you  have 
a  family  dentist  in  whom  you  have  great 
confidence.  He  is  skillful,  his  work  lasts, 
he  does  not  hurt  you  very  much,  his  prices 
are  reasonable.  You  have  gone  to  him 
for  years  and  you  regard  him  as  the 
perfect  dentist.  But  when  you  need  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  you  don't  send 
for  him — you  call  a  surgeon.  Similarly, 
in  work  with  the  blind,  we  are  coming  to 
realize  that  a  person  may  be  a  good  social 
worker  but  a  poor  shop  manager,  or  a  good 
placement  agent  may  be  completely  un- 
qualified as  a  home  teacher,  and  that  such 
objective  judgments  do  not  imply  any 
disparagement  of  the  worker  in  question. 

We  used  to  speak  of  work  with  the  blind 
as  a  "profession".  Of  late  years,  however, 
we  have  recognized  that  it  is  not  a  profes- 
sion but  rather,  a  field  in  which  a  number 
of  different  professions  are  applied.  The 
teacher,  the  social  worker,  the  industrial 
manager,  the  doctor,  the  nurse,  the  voca- 
tional counsellor,  the  editor,  the  statistician, 
the  designer,  and  the  merchandise  special- 
ist all  have  a  place  here,  each  practicing 
his  own  profession  in  the  interests  of  the 
blind. 

If  this  is  the  case,  our  standards  must 
be  set  in  terms  of  the  standards  of  the 
profession  in  question,  not  in  terms  of 
the  blind. 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  the  prob- 


lems of  the  blind  are  more  difficult  to 
solve  than  the  problems  of  the  seeing.  It 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  harder  to  place 
a  blind  man  in  industry  than  to  place  a 
man  with  normal  vision.  In  the  realm  of 
social  work,  blind  people  have  all  the  prob- 
lems of  sickness,  poverty,  family  troubles 
that  seeing  people  experience  plus  the 
added  problems  of  blindness.  It  follows 
then  that  workers  with  the  blind  must 
be  at  least  as  well  qualified  as  workers 
for  the  seeing,  if  they  are  to  do  an  equal- 
ly effective  job.  Perhaps  you  will  even 
go  farther  and  agree  that  they  should  be 
better  qualified  since  they  have  a  more 
difficult  job  to  do.  If  we  do  not  insure 
this,  we  cannot  give  our  blind  clients  the 
service  to  which  they  are  entitled  and  it 
is  the  blind  who  suffer. 

I  remember  hearing  Miss  Harper  (who 
is  unfortunately  not  with  us  at  this  con- 
vention) say  some  years  ago,  "Social  work- 
ers for  the  blind  must  be  at  least  as  well 
trained  as  social  workers  with  the  seeing— 
otherwise  we  give  the  impression  that  the 
blind  are  an  inferior  class  and  any  sort  of 
worker  is  good  enough  for  them." 

The  problem  of  setting  standards  for 
personnel  then  is  one  of  exploring  standards 
required  for  the  same  type  of  work  in  the 
general  field,  and  adopting  and  adapting 
those  standards  in  our  special  area.  It 
cannot  all  be  done  at  once.  Rather  it 
is  a  process  of  gradual  development  in 
which,  as  Colonel  Baker  has  pointed  out, 
we  never  reach  the  ultimate  perfection. 

At  present  personnel  standards  in  work 
with  the  blind  throughout  the  country  are 
very  uneven,  and  salary  standards  are  even 
more  diverse.  In  home  teaching,  for  in- 
stance, the  field  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar — I  know  one  state  which  has  been 
paying  its  experienced  home  teachers 
$75.00  per  month- — it  recently  increased 
them  to  $80.00.  On  the  other  hand, 
another  state  which  is  just  initiating  its 
home  teaching  program  recently  asked  me 
to  suggest  candidates  for  a  home  teach- 
ing job  at  a  beginning  salary  of  $2,400.00 
per  year.  Colonel  Baker  has  pointed  out 
that  with  improved  standards  of  selection 
and    education,    we    may    hope    that    im- 
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proved  standards  of  remuneration  will  fol- 
low. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  refer  back  to 
a  statement  of  Colonel  Baker's  made  in 
another  address  before  this  Convention— 
his  "keynote  speech"  in  which  he  said 
in  effect  that  the  one  consideration  which 
should  influence  us  as  workers  with  the 
blind  is  the  improvement  of  the  service 
rendered    to    the    blind    people.      Certain- 


ly that  is  nowhere  more  true  than  in  this 
question  of  standards.  The  fundamental 
reason,  and  the  only  important  reason  why 
we  as  a  group  are  trying  to  establish  stand- 
ards, is  that  we  sincerely  believe  that  only 
through  higher  standards  of  selection  and 
professional  preparation  of  personnel  can 
we  eventually  provide  for  the  blind  people 
of  this  nation  the  quality  of  service  which 
is  their  due. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  BLIND  PERSONS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

LAWRENCE  Q.  LEWIS 
Executive  Director,   National  Society  for  the  Blind,   Washington,   D.    C. 


The  agency  I  represent,  The  National 
Society  for  the  Blind,  is  concerned  with 
all  phases  of  employment  of  blind  persons 
and  is  not  specializing  in  any  one  activity 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  Our 
organization  was  incorporated  in  1938  but 
its  real  activity  did  not  begin  until  July 
1941,  and  all  our  efforts  have  been  con- 
centrated on  the  problem  of  developing 
State  and  Federal  legislation  and  collect- 
ing and  distributing  information  that  will 
aid  in  securing  employment  for  all  classes 
of  blind  persons  in  the  entire  nation. 

You  will  recall  at  our  convention  two 
years  ago  we  had  a  meeting  dealing  with 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act  and  various  members 
of  this  convention  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  was  the  first  time  the  convention 
had  ever  been  unanimous  on  any  national 
legislation  and  that  if  the  passage  of  these 
amendments  was  not  secured,  then  we 
should  agree  that  we  could  never  have 
any  legislation  approved.  However,  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  issued  an  adverse 
opinion  on  these  amendments,  and  as  a 
result,  further  action  was  not  taken  by  the 
Labor  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
this  convention  apparently  had  no  weight. 

In  August  1941  the  National  Society  for 
the    Blind    investigated    the    cause    of    this 


adverse  opinion  and  were  amazed  to  find 
that  the  Federal  Security  Agency  had 
vetoed  the  amendments  because  the  top 
administrators  were  convinced  that  it  was 
impossible  to  rehabilitate  blind  persons  and 
to  normalize  their  lives.  They  looked 
upon  the  proposed  amendments  as  sim- 
ply a  glorified  W.P.A.  activity  that  would 
provide  jobs  for  a  number  of  alleged  place- 
ment or  rehabilitation  agents  who  would 
themselves  be  rehabilitated  but  who  could 
not  rehabilitate  blind  persons  because  it 
was  an  impossible  task.  The  attitude  of 
these  administrators,  who  are  after  all  bet- 
ter than  average  sighted  persons  in  so  far 
as  their  intellect  and  education  is  con- 
cerned, is  reflected  also  in  the  attitude  of 
the  employer  public  of  this  nation,  and 
we  should  not  have  been  surprised  that 
these  administrators  had  the  same  attitude 
as  the  employer  public.  We  asked  the 
administrators  why  they  had  such  an 
opinion  and  we  were  informed  that  every 
time  legislation  was  proposed  or  a  com- 
mittee or  group  of  delegates  called  upon 
government  officials,  the  mails  and  the  dis- 
cussions are  saturated  with  purely  emotion- 
al opinions.  The  letters  and  the  delegates 
both  say  this  will  ruin  the  blind  or  the 
poor  blind  need  help  and  this  will  save 
them.  Factual  information  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  will  be  ruined  or  saved 
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is  not  presented  and  the  entire  appeal  is 
to  the  emotions  and  credibility  of  the 
public  and  not  to  their  judgment. 

In  the  fall  of  1941  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Services  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  asked  all  the 
agencies  interested  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
blind  persons  to  forward  a  brief  statement 
as  to  the  employed  blind  persons  within 
their  respective  areas.  What  are  blind 
people  doing  in  your  State?  At  what  jobs 
are  they  working?  Do  they  earn  a  living 
at  these  jobs?  It  was  a  very  simple  in- 
quiry and  the  report  was  both  amazing 
and  disappointing.  Our  Society  did  not 
make  stenographic  copies  of  these  reports 
to  present  to  government  officials,  but  we 
lithographed  these  reports  and  compiled 
them  into  a  book  which  we  distributed  to 
government  officials  and  members  of  Con- 
gress. Naturally  we  could  not  guarantee 
the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the 
material  in  each  report  but  we  could 
guarantee  that  these  reports  were  authentic 
and  were  those  received  from  the  various 
agencies. 

A  summary  of  these  reports  shows  the 
following: 

Private   Business    511 

Professions    422 

Home  Industry    1809 

Music  &  Tuning 351 

Salesmen 455 

Stands   695 

Sheltered   Shops    1841 

Farms    536 

Industry    102 

Unclassified    1425 

You  will  note  that  the  total  number  of 
employed  blind  persons  divides  itself  into 
six  general  groups;  namely,  industry,  stands 
or  commerce,  professions,  agriculture, 
sheltered  and  home  industries,  with  a  total 
of  less  than  10,000,  and  of  these  it  is 
evident  that  the  majority  were  in  subsidized 
occupations  and  could  not  properly  be  said 
to  be  self  supporting. 

Why  were  government  administrators 
so  negative  in  their  attitude,  and  why 
was  the  general  public  convinced  that 
blind  persons  are  extremely  limited?  Can 


it  be  the  result  of  the  type  of  advertising 
and  education  that  agencies  for  the  blind 
have  given  the  public  up  to  this  time? 
A  review  of  activities  and  services  shows 
that  we  have  advertised  the  limitations  of 
blind  persons  to  an  extreme  and  unpardon- 
able degree.  Most  of  our  publicity  and 
money  raising  has  been  developed  along 
the  lines  of  helping  blind  persons  in  a 
few  specialized  and  segregated  activities 
and  the  public  has  been  encouraged  to 
think  of  blind  persons  as  being  restricted 
to  these  advertised  activities.  This  is  in- 
dicated in  a  very  practical  way  when  John 
Doe,  sighted,  seeks  employment  with  a 
steel  company.  Let  us  assume  that  Mr. 
Doe  is  a  machine  operator.  The  employer 
examines  him  carefully  and  if  he  is  in 
need  of  an  operator  for  the  particular 
kind  of  machine  upon  which  John  Doe  has 
experience  and  skill,  he  will  hire  him.  This 
man  is  not  expected  to  be  a  mechanical 
engineer,  a  stationary  engineer,  account- 
ant, stenographer,  switchboard  operator, 
salesman  or  financial  genius.  He  has  list- 
ed himself  as  a  drill  press  operator  or  lathe 
operator  and  the  employer  hires  him  on 
that  basis.  However,  when  this  same  man 
loses  his  sight  and  applies  to  the  same 
company  for  employment,  that  same  em- 
ployer immediately  magnifies  his  limita- 
tions and  is  loathe  to  consider  his  pos- 
sibilities. Immediately  this  employer  says 
you  can't  do  this  and  you  can't  do  that 
and  because  of  this  emphasis  on  limita- 
tions, the  man  is  denied  consideration  and 
all  his  appeals  for  employment  on  the 
basis  of  his  limited  skill,  which  is  more- 
over no  more  limited  than  it  was  before, 
are  denied.  Thus  we  find  a  sighted  public 
educated  to  hire  a  sighted  laborer  because 
of  its  specialization  and  to  deny  blind  labor 
because  it  is  not  unlimited  and  to  refuse 
consideration  on  the  basis  of  its  specializa- 
tion. 

In  the  general  employment  field,  our 
agencies  for  the  blind  have  continued  the 
error  of  this  philosophy  by  first  concen- 
trating upon  stands  as  a  means  of  em- 
ployment. A  few  years  ago  all  the  agencies 
were  anxious  to  develop  a  stand  program 
and   all    the    blind   persons   of    the   nation 
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wanted  to  become  stand  operators.  With 
the  participation  of  this  country  in  the 
war  and  the  demand  for  industrial  labor, 
we  now  find  the  agencies  neglecting  their 
stands  and  concentrating  upon  industry. 
In  both  instances  we  find  serious  errors  oc- 
curring in  which  blind  persons  are  not 
properly  matched  with  their  jobs,  super- 
vision is  neglected,  and  we  find  an  em- 
ployer public  tolerating  inefficient  blind 
persons  because  of  the  labor  shortage  but 
at  the  same  time  this  employer  public 
is  having  its  age-old  opinions  about  our 
limitations  and  undesirability  confirmed. 

What  are  we  going  or  what  have  we  ever 
done  for  blind  persons  who  live  in  rural 
areas  and  for  those  who  are  not  manual 
workers?  It  is  obvious  that  we  can  not 
place  everyone  on  stands.  We  can  not 
place  everyone  in  industry  regardless  of 
the  shortage  or  of  legislation  or  of 
opinions  that  are  developed  either  by 
coercion  or  sales  methods.  As  we  under- 
stand it,  all  these  various  phases  of  em- 
ployment are  necessary.  We  must  have 
sheltered  industries  but  we  believe  that 
the  unsubsidized  industry  is  a  necessity  if 
we  are  to  convince  the  sighted  public 
that  blind  persons  are  competent.  We 
shall  always  need  home  industries  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  individuals  who  be- 
cause of  personal  or  environmental  diffi- 
culties can  not  be  employed  away  from 
their  homes.  Much  of  this  home  industry 
will  probably  always  be  occupational 
therapy,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  can  be  made 
self-supporting  subsidized  commercial  ac- 
tivity allied  with  the  sheltered  shop  opera- 
tions. 

In  thinking  of  outside  employment  or 
placement  as  it  is  commonly  known,  we 
have  asked  our  placement  agents  to  be  a 
master  of  all  crafts.  Accordingly,  because 
we  have  found  very  few  individuals  who 
could  do  all  things,  the  idea  of  outside 
employment  has  been  frowned  upon  as 
being  a  desirable  ideal  but  one  that  is  un- 
attainable. If  we  look  to  other  employ- 
ment services  for  the  general  public,  we 
find  agencies  specializing  in  general  fields. 
We  have  agencies,  for  example,  that 
specialize  entirely  with  the  teaching   pro- 


fession, others  specializing  with  engineer- 
ing, others  with  office  and  clerical  help, 
others  with  labor  groups.  In  a  general 
office  such  as  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  we  find  various  divisions  of 
specialists  dealing  with  special  groups.  If 
this  is  necessary  with  sighted  personnel 
where  the  clients  still  retain  sales  ability 
for  their  own  personal  wares,  how  much 
more  so  it  is  necessary  in  providing  the 
entire  sales  force  for  blind  persons  who 
with  their  blindness  have  lost  the  ability 
to  market  their  particular  skills  in  com- 
petition with  their  sighted  neighbors? 

Thus  it  is  that  we  suggest  the  develop- 
ment of  employment  or  rehabilitation 
agents  in  at  least  four  general  fields  out- 
side of  the  sheltered  shops  and  home  in- 
dustries. These  four  general  groups,  which 
may  have  to  be  broken  down  again  into 
smaller  fields  before  we  achieve  our  ulti- 
mate objective  are  industry,  commerce, 
professions  and  rural  activities. 

Industry 

While  there  has  been  much  argument 
through  the  years  as  to  whether  a  sighted 
person  or  a  blind  person  can  best  function 
in  this  field,  the  results  seem  to  be  in 
favor  of  placement  agents  who  are  them- 
selves blind.  This  one  phase  of  employ- 
ment received  considerable  impetus  or 
drive  during  the  last  world  war  and  at 
its  close  the  blind  persons  who  had  re- 
ceived employment  were  released  and  be- 
tween the  years  of  1920  and  1940  workers 
for  the  blind  decided  that  it  was  an  ideal 
which  could  not  be  achieved  and  therefore 
should  not  be  considered.  However,  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
began  an  industrial  placement  program  in 
1928  which  carried  on  through  the  depres- 
sion and  through  its  results  convinced  all 
fair-minded  administrators  that  blind  per- 
sons could  be  satisfactorily  placed  in  indus- 
try regardless  of  whether  it  is  a  depression 
or  war  time.  Placement  agents  who  were 
themselves  blind  secured  these  results  and 
during  the  past  three  years  the  greatest 
variety  of  industrial  placements  in  any 
one  area  is  being  made  by  blind  persons 
specializing  in  this  field  of  industrial  em- 
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ployment.  Some  results  are  being  secured 
by  sighted  placement  agents  but  a  study 
of  their  placements  shows  not  only  a  smal- 
ler number  but  also  a  more  limited  variety 
of  employment.  The  bulk  of  the  place- 
ments made  by  sighted  agents  are  in  the 
field  of  inspection,  simple  assembly,  and  a 
few  simple  machine  operations,  while  a 
study  of  the  placements  made  by  blind 
persons  shows  a  much  wider  variety  of 
processes  and  a  considerably  larger  num- 
ber of  blind  clients,  whereas  most  of  the 
persons  placed  by  sighted  agents  are  them- 
selves partially  sighted.  Those  sighted 
agents  who  achieve  any  results  have  found 
it  necessary  to  employ  the  facilities  of 
vocational  schools  that  were  willing  to 
accept  blind  students  and  the  sighted  agent 
then  attempts  to  have  the  prospective  em- 
ployer visit  the  school  and  observe  the 
demonstration. 

Contrasted  with  this,  the  blind  agent 
goes  into  the  plant  and  performs  the  ap- 
proved job  on  the  premises  of  the  employer 
and  he  does  not  ask  the  employer  to  be 
inconvenienced  by  making  a  trip  to  a 
school  or  to  stretch  his  imagination  by 
trying  to  visualize  the  jobs  in  his  plants 
as  compared  with  those  in  the  training 
school.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
field  in  which  results  prove  that  capable 
blind  persons  can  function  best,  we  be- 
lieve it  should  be  reserved  to  them  as  ex- 
clusively as  possible,  but  it  is  understood 
that  these  individuals  must  have  all  the 
other  necessary  qualifications  and  their 
blindness  simply  enables  them  to  serve  as 
the  best  sample  of  the  product  they  are 
selling. 

Commerce  and  Stands 

Up  to  two  years  ago  all  our  agencies 
were  concentrating  on  stands  although 
most  of  them  were  not  approaching  it 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Here 
again  we  owe  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  a  debt  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  for  developing  a  system 
of  stand  operation  that  produced  the  first 
successful  stand  program  in  our  field.  The 
Institute  was  the  first  to  employ  the  suc- 
cessful  principles   of   chain   store   manage- 


ment, supervision,  and  control.  A  num- 
ber of  agencies  in  the  United  States  have 
adopted  these  same  methods  during  the 
past  five  years  and  their  results  are  so  far 
beyond  those  of  any  other  method  that 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  all 
agencies  have  not  adopted  the  same 
methods.  In  this  field  the  successful 
agencies  have  found  that  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  an  adequate  and  competent  staff 
of  successful  business  men  and  women 
who  are  familiar  with  all  merchandising 
problems  and  who  can  solve  the  various 
problems  which  arise  with  the  same  ease 
and  facility  they  solved  them  in  busi- 
nesses operated  by  sighted  persons.  We 
find  that  the  results  to  blind  persons  are 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
stand  installations,  to  the  thoroughness  of 
the  training  of  the  blind  person  and  his 
sighted  assistants  and  to  the  completeness 
of  the  supervision  given  by  the  agency. 
Each  and  every  stand  is  an  educational  in- 
stitution influencing  the  opinions  of  thou- 
sands of  sighted  customers  and  observers. 
If  the  stand  is  operated  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  confirm  the  observer's  idea  of 
the  limitations  of  blindness,  then  we  have 
a  stand  that  is  obviously  run  by  a  blind 
person  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stand  is  so 
operated  that  the  sighted  observer  is  not 
aware  of  the  blindness  of  its  operator  and 
the  customer  is  attracted  to  the  counter 
because  of  the  same  influences  which  draw 
that  customer  into  any  good  business 
establishment,  then  we  have  an  influence 
on  the  public  that  is  wholesome  and  broad- 
ening. When  the  customer  realizes  the 
operator  is  a  blind  person,  that  customer 
is  amazed,  astounded  and  electrified  and 
his  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  life 
without  sight  is  tremendously   broadened. 

Professions 

In  1920  a  vocational  rehabilitation  bill 
was  passed  in  Congress  authorizing  the  re- 
habilitation of  all  civilian  disabled  per- 
sons regardless  of  the  cause  and  efTect  of 
that  disability.  Up  until  the  last  two 
years  from  12,000  to  15,000  handicapped 
persons     were     said     to     be     rehabilitated 
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in  the  United  States  each  year  and  with 
the  war  pressure  and  shortage  of  labor 
this  number  has  been  doubled.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  reports  shows  a  very  small 
percentage  of  this  group  have  been  blinded 
persons  and  seldom  over  100  per  year. 
A  further  examination  shows  that  these 
few  have  been  allegedly  rehabilitated  be- 
cause tuition  and  books  were  provided  for 
them  to  attend  college  or  a  professional 
school  or  they  were  given  training  in  a 
sheltered  industry  and  were  thus  said  to 
be  rehabilitated  as  broom-makers,  weavers, 
mop-makers,  etc.  When  a  person  is  sent 
to  college  and  on  through  professional 
school  and  is  graduated  that  person  was 
closed  as  a  rehabilitated  case  even  though 
the  graduate  has  not  earned  a  dime  at 
the  profession  for  which  he  is  trained. 
Thus  we  find  blind  persons  graduating 
from  universities  with  professional  degrees 
finally  employed  in  sheltered  industries 
or  as  stand  operators,  and  now  we  find 
them  employed  in  war  industries. 

The  greatest  difficulty  with  the  blind 
lawyer,  osteopath,  chiropractor,  teacher, 
professional  musician,  or  any  other  white 
collar  activity  is  the  problem  of  that  in- 
dividual selling  his  skill  to  the  general 
public.  The  average  sighted  professional 
worker  can  begin  as  an  assistant  in  the 
office  of  someone  else  with  a  going  busi- 
ness in  that  profession,  but  the  average 
attorney  will  not  take  a  blind  lawyer  as 
an  assistant,  and  the  average  osteopath 
will  not  take  a  blind  graduate  of  his 
school  as  an  assistant  and  the  average 
board  of  education  will  not  give  a  blind 
person  qualified  as  a  teacher  part  time 
work  and  an  opportunity  to  gain  experience 
and  later  to  accept  a  full-time  position, 
and  social  agencies  will  not  give  blind 
graduates  from  social  service  schools  a 
regular  case  load  and  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  experience  and  to  prove  ability, 
and  thus  we  find  a  considerable  number 
of  blind  persons  with  college  degrees  un- 
able to  market  the  skill  they  are  supposed 
to  possess. 

What  can  we  do  to  assist  this  group? 
In  the  first  place  it  is  likely  that  a  fair 
number  of  blind  persons  should  never  have 


been  sent  to  college  and  their  only  excuse 
for  continuing  has  been  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  them  busy  and  to  postpone 
the  realization  of  their  idleness  a  little 
longer.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
undoubtedly  a  large  number  of  blind  per- 
sons who  should  go  to  college  and  qualify 
in  various  professional  fields  that  have 
been  unable  to  do  so  because  no  one  took 
sufficient  interest  in  their  qualifications 
and  ambitions. 

We  believe  specialists  in  the  professions 
should  be  developed  in  the  professional 
field  and  these  specialists  should  be  fully 
acquainted  with  all  of  the  requirements, 
qualifications  and  possibilities  for  success 
in  each  of  the  professional  and  white  col- 
lar occupations.  These  specialists  should 
be  able  to  diagnose  the  abilities  of  blind 
persons  and  to  determine  whether  or  not 
that  person  is  professional  material.  When 
a  blind  person  is  encouraged  and  assisted 
in  completing  his  professional  studies,  then 
the  specialist  must  provide  the  necessary 
sales  ability  to  secure  business  for  this 
blind  graduate  and  the  same  specialist 
must  be  permitted  to  maintain  continuous 
contact  with  each  of  these  persons  in  order 
that  success  can  be  insured  and  when 
circumstances  occur  requiring  a  change 
in  career,  the  specialist  in  professions 
should  be  on  hand  to  make  that  change 
and  to  insure  success  in  the  new  enter- 
prise. Today  we  have  classrooms  in 
schools  which  because  of  the  lack  of  teach- 
ers, are  closed,  churches  without  ministers, 
musical  organizations  without  performers, 
and  there  is  a  shortage  of  practitioners  in 
the  healing  arts,  and  yet  we  have  blind 
persons  qualified  to  perform  in  these 
various  fields  who  are  unable  to  secure 
employment. 

Rural  Activities 

A  survey  of  occupations  shows  that 
practically  all  the  activities  of  agencies 
for  the  blind  are  concentrated  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  urban  population.  Our  shel- 
tered and  home  industries  are  for  the  most 
part  in  large  cities.  It  is  true  that  home 
teachers  travel  into  the  rural  areas  on  oc- 
casion to  give   lessons  in  Braille  and  do- 
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mestic  arts,  but  even  home  industries 
are  very  largely  concentrated  with  the 
urban  population  because  it  is  easier  to 
deliver  materials  and  to  secure  the  finished 
product.  As  a  result,  the  blind  person 
in  the  country  finds  that  he  must  either 
migrate  to  the  city  in  a  strange  environ- 
ment or  he  is  relegated  to  the  back  porch 
and  a  rocking  chair  if  he  stays  on  the 
farm. 

In  a  few  instances  agencies  have  at- 
tempted to  assist  blind  persons  in  the 
country  by  providing  them  with  25  chick- 
ens with  which  to  start  a  poultry  farm,  and 
when  the  individual  has  failed  to  establish 
a  poultry  business  large  enough  to  support 
himself  and  his  family,  the  failure  has 
been  attributed  to  his  blindness  and  not 
to  under-capitalization.  One  is  led  to 
ask  the  question  "How  many  sighted 
persons  regardless  of  their  competency 
have  ever  begun  a  poultry  business  with 
a  capitalization  of  25  inexpensive  chickens 
most  of  which  are  probably  roosters,  and 
in  extreme  cases  of  superior  capitalization, 
with  perhaps  $100  worth  of  incubator  and 
brooder  equipment?" 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  first  step 
in  the  solution  of  this  problem  was  taken 
by  the  New  Hampshire  Association  for 
the  Blind,  when  after  accepting  a  legacy 
consisting  of  some  30  acres  of  land  and 
a  few  thousand  dollars,  the  Association 
established  the  Barnes  Farm  School  for 
Blind  Persons  at  Henniker,  New  Hamp- 
shire. At  the  present  time  this  school 
has  a  capacity  of  eight  students.  Obviously 
this  is  not  a  big  enterprise  but  it  is  a 
bright  spot  in  the  beginning  of  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  While  figures  are 
not  yet  available,  we  do  know  there  are 
at  least  several  hundred  blind  persons  suc- 
cessfully operating  farms  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  there  are  others 
successfuly  operating  businesses  in  rural 
areas. 

One  man  attending  the  Association  for 
the  Blind  meeting  in  Kansas  in  June  of 
this  year  startled  the  entire  convention 
when  he  described  his  farm  activity.  He 
is  totally  blind,  age  40,  and  has  been  blind 
12    years.     He    operates    a    farm    of    1760 


acres,  has  nearly  300  head  of  cattle  and 
about  150  hogs,  and  his  entire  staff  con- 
sists of  one  man,  age  72,  and  a  boy,  age 
14,  in  addition  to  himself.  Five  hundred 
acres  are  left  to  pasture  land  and  1200 
acres  are  tilled.  This  man  takes  his  own 
livestock  to  market,  handles  all  his  own 
farm  business,  and  is  considered  a  very 
successful  farm  operator. 

A  man  in  LaFayette,  Colorado,  has  a 
very  small  farm  of  some  12  acres  at  the 
edge  of  this  small  town.  However,  he 
earns  a  living  for  his  family  not  only 
through  the  products  of  his  farm  but  also 
through  the  poultry  business  and  through 
his  activity  of  making  cast  cement  grease 
traps,  well  linings,  and  trash  burners  for 
the   plumbers  of  his   community. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  examples 
known  to  everyone  in  this  audience,  and 
if  these  persons  without  guidance  and  with- 
out assistance  can  rehabilitate  themselves 
in  a  rural  environment,  then  how  much 
better  results  could  we  have  with  special- 
ists concentrating  in  this  field?  We  believe 
that  this  nation  should  have  at  least  four 
regional  farm  schools  specializing  in  the 
business  of  retraining  blinded  farm  per- 
sonnel for  work  on  their  own  farms  and 
future  training  of  blind  persons  who  want 
to  and  should  live  in  a  rural  environment. 

What  is  the  employment  problem  of 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States?  It 
is  said  that  the  case  load  is  somewhere 
between  250,000  and  300,000  persons,  and 
reports  from  the  various  agencies  show 
that  from  10%  to  12%  of  this  case  load 
changes  each  year.  This  means  that 
somewhere  between  25,000  and  30,000 
persons  lose  sight  each  year  and  an 
equal  number  are  removed  from  the  reg- 
isters by  death  or  restoration  of  sight. 
While  opinions  differ  considerably  and 
there  is  no  actual  evidence  either  for  or 
against  the  estimates,  most  of  us  believe 
that  it  is  possible  to  rehabilitate  25%  of 
the  register  if  a  broad  and  complete  em- 
ployment service  is  established.  This  would 
of  course  include  sheltered  and  home  in- 
dustries as  well  as  all  the  employment 
which  can  be  developed  outside  of  these 
two  services. 
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On  this  basis  we  have  somewhere  be- 
tween 60,000  and  75,000  employable  blind 
persons  at  the  present  time  and  a  regis- 
tration of  new  employables  of  between 
6,000  and  7,000  each  year.  We  believe 
this  should  be  approached  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  manufacturer  approaches 
the  sale  of  a  commercial  product.  If, 
for  example,  an  automobile  manufacturer 
knows  that  his  average  salesman  will  sell 
20  cars  per  month,  and  he  is  manufacturing 
100,000  cars  per  month,  it  is  obvious  that 
5,000  salesmen  are  required  to  market 
the  output  of  the  factory. 

We  have  no  records  to  indicate  how 
many  blind  persons  can  be  rehabilitated 
each  year  by  agents  specializing  in  the 
various  fields  described.  One  of  two  un- 
usual persons  dealing  with  the  broad  field 
of  placement  have  provided  employment 
for  50  to  80  persons  in  one  year  and 
others  listed  as  placement  agents  report 
as  low  as  from  one  to  five  per  year.  None 
of  these  persons  has  concentrated  exclusive- 
ly in  any  one  of  the  specialized  general 
categories  described,  and  obviously  a  place- 
ment agent  attempting  to  deal  with  the 
entire  employment  field  including  super- 
vision can  not  take  care  of  as  many  indi- 
viduals as  a  specialist  should  do.  Let  us 
assume  that  a  rehabilitation  specialist  or 
placement  agent  can  secure  20  new  jobs 
each  year  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain his  old  customers  and  thus  keep  the 
people  placed  the  first  year  employed  the 
second  year,  and  if  changes  occur  in  any 
of  these  jobs,  he  will  cultivate  the  em- 
ployer sufficiently  to  be  able  to  make 
replacements.  Naturally  we  should  think 
in  terms  of  average  conditions  and  not  of 
the  present  wartime  conditions.  If  we  can 
assume  that  one  agent  under  all  circum- 
stances can  rehabilitate  20  persons  per 
year  and  we  have  a  case  load  of  7,000  per 
year,  it  will  require  350  agents  to  reha- 
bilitate the  people  coming  on  the  books 
every  12  months  and  the  back-log  of  ac- 
cumulated and  unemployed  blind  persons 
which  totals  somewhere  around  50,000  will 
not  be  rehabilitated  unless  we  either  in- 
crease the  number  of  agents  beyond  350 
or    we    secure    an    average    of    more    than 


20  rehabilitations  per  year.  The  distri- 
bution of  these  agents  and  their  qualifica- 
tions and  their  assignments  is  something 
which  must  be  determined  by  experience. 
However,  we  believe  that  each  State 
should  have  at  least  one  specialist  in  each 
of  the  fields  of  stands,  professions,  and 
agriculture,  and  this  number  should  be 
increased  when  experience  shows  the  max- 
imum case  load  which  an  agent  can  pro- 
perly serve.  We  have  sufficient  experience 
already  and  we  know  that  an  industrial 
placement  agent  has  a  full  program  with 
100  employed  or  employable  clients,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  if  they  are  scattered 
over  a  considerable  area  and  among  a 
large  number  of  employers.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  broader  experience  may  re- 
quire a  reduction  in  this  estimate  of  100 
as  a  full  case  load  for  an  industrial  place- 
ment agent  and  there  will  be  instances 
where  a  placement  agent  may  serve  a 
larger  group  when  they  are  concentrated 
with  one  employer  or  with  perhaps  four 
or  five  employers  in  a  small  geographical 
area.  Whether  or  not  it  is  wise  to  place 
large  numbers  of  blind  persons  in  one  in- 
dustrial plant  is  a  subject  which  must  be 
settled  by  the  experts  and  by  experience. 
We  also  find  from  an  observation  of  re- 
ports that  a  supervisor  in  a  stand  program 
can  serve  only  a  certain  number  of 
stands  and  the  agencies  achieving  most 
success  in  this  field  agree  that  10  stands 
is  apparently  a  full  load.  When  the  total 
cost  of  such  a  sales  force  is  computed,  there 
are  many  who  may  consider  it  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  the  result.  However,  if 
such  a  program  costs  the  nation  $3,000,000 
per  year,  and  60,000  to  75,000  blind  per- 
sons are  provided  employment  at  an  aver- 
age of  $1,000  per  year  per  person,  we 
have  an  income  developed  to  blind  persons 
totalling  up  to  $70,000,000.  These  persons 
taken  off  relief  rolls  at  an  average  of  $25 
per  month  or  $300  per  year  w^ould  save 
the  nation  over  $20,000,000  and  income 
taxes  paid  on  the  total  earnings  by  these 
individuals  at  an  average  of  5%  per  year 
would  produce  a  return  to  the  nation  of 
$3,500,000.  Thus  if  we  place  this  pro- 
gram on  a  straight  business  basis,  we  find 
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it  possible  to  provide  all  these  services  at 
an  actual  cash  profit  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  National 
Society  for  the  Blind,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Services  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  has  requested 
agencies  to  supply  factual  information  as 
to  employment.  This  information  has  been 
presented  to  government  administrators 
and  has  been  used  to  educate  such  officials 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  blind  persons.  As 
a  result,  an  administrator  who  two  years 
ago  vehemently  denied  the  rehabilitation 
possibilities  of  blind  persons,  now  with 
equal  vehemence  states  "I  do  not  believe 
there  is  anything  that  blind  persons  can 
not  do  if  they  are  given  the  opportunity." 
All  of  which  might  suggest  the  answer  to 
that  oft  repeated  question  "What  can  blind 
persons  do?"  which  is  "What  will  you  let 
them   do?" 

The  administration  unqualifiedly  ap- 
proved Title  III  of  the  Barden-LaFollette 
Bill  that  was  submitted  to  Congress  in  the 
fall  of  1942.  This  Title  III  would  have 
established  an  over-all  employment  service 
for  blind  persons  in  the  United  States  on 
a  joint  Federal,  and  public  and  private 
agency  basis.  However,  when,  because  of 
various  controversies  on  the  part  of  many 
different  groups,  that  bill  was  not  permit- 
ted to  receive  consideration  by  Congress, 
and  a  new  bill  was  presented  in  the  present 
Congress  in  January  of  this  year,  the  wel- 
fare of  blind  persons  was  made  a  part  of 
the  over-all  program,  and  again  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
approved  the  special  designation  of  reha- 
bilitation for  blind  persons  as  a  part  of  the 
general  plan.  We  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  publish  the  facts 
as  you  have  given  them  to  us  and  to  sup- 
ply these  facts  to  members  of  Congress 
and  to  Government  administrators  as  well 
as  to  make  these  facts  available  to  all  of 
you  as  a  service  in  your  own  work.  The 
Barden-LaFollette  bill  was  approved  by 
both  houses  of  Congress  in  conference  com- 
mittee on  Tuesday,  June  28,  and  was 
signed  by  the  President  July  6.  While 
it   will   undoubtedly   be   necessary   for   the 


various  attorneys  to  interpret  this  legisla- 
tion before  any  definite  analysis  as  to  its 
possibilities  and  limitations  can  be  given, 
yet  it  would  seem  that  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  federal 
funds  will  now  be  available  to  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  for  the  specific  service  of 
providing  employment  of  a  broad  basis  to 
blind  persons.  This  bill  has  another  inter- 
esting feature  which  is  the  specific  authori- 
zation to  provide  physical  restoration  to 
handicapped  persons.  In  our  field  this 
means  restoration  of  sight  to  blind  persons 
when  such  restoration  will  assist  them  in 
securing  employment. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  some  prob- 
lems to  harmonize  between  this  legislation 
and  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
specifically  gives  the  responsibility  for 
placement  of  all  persons  to  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  (now  general- 
ly known  as  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission). This  agency  has  a  handicap 
division  and  one  or  two  of  its  officers  have 
employed  specialists  in  the  problems  of 
blind  persons.  When  these  specialists  have 
used  the  methods  recommended  by  the 
Services  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  the  results  have  been 
satisfactory,  but  when  the  Handicap  Divi- 
sion of  the  Employment  Service  has  at- 
tempted to  place  blind  persons  on  a  re- 
ferral basis  in  the  same  manner  as  it  places 
sighted  clients,  satisfactory  results  have  not 
been  secured. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  outline  any 
specific  principles  which  should  be  applied 
in  any  phase  of  this  employment  field. 
That  is  the  problem  for  the  specialists  in 
each  of  these  fields.  However  we  do  find 
that  it  is  necessary  for  placement  agents  to 
maintain  continuous  supervision  and  re- 
sponsibility for  a  satisfactory  employer-em- 
ployee relationship.  The  public  mind  is 
not  yet  educated  to  look  upon  blind  per- 
sons as  individuals  and  they  will  not  give 
John  Doe  consideration  if  his  neighbor, 
Harry  Smith,  who  is  also  blind,  has  failed 
in  the  performance  of  his  work. 

In  summing  up  this  entire  problem,  one 
is  faced  with  this  one  single  dominant  fact, 
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that  with  the  loss  of  sight  goes  also  the 
confidence  of  the  sighted  public  in  the 
ability  of  the  blinded  individual,  and  with 
this  loss  of  confidence  goes  also  the  loss 
of  the  individual's  ability  to  sell  his  skill 
to  a  purchaser.     It  would  seem,  therefore. 


that  our  entire  objective  is  very  simply  the 
building  of  confidence  in  the  public  mind 
in  the  possibilities  of  blind  persons,  and 
we  should  adopt  fairly  and  frankly  what- 
ever means  or  methods  are  required  to  se- 
cure this  result. 


AN  INTERPRETATION  OF  TITLE  10  OF  THE  SOCIAL 

SECURITY  ACT  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE 

TO  SENATE  BILL  1161 

DR.  ROMA  SAWYER  CHEEK 

Exec-utive  Secretary,   State  Commission   for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,   N.    C. 


Since  the  original  framework  of  our 
United  States  government  and  our  Con- 
stitution was  based  on  a  theory  of  decen- 
tralized government,  it  was  logical  that 
when  the  Federal  government  went  into 
the  public  welfare  field  on  a  permanent 
basis  in  1935  through  the  passage  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  that  this  Act  would 
provide  bare  essentials  and  would  not  in- 
clude the  more  constructive  features  of 
rehabilitation  and  prevention. 

After  working  under  Title  10  for  the 
past  several  years,  most  of  us  are  agreed 
that  there  were  definite  advantages  in  its 
loose  framework  and  that  if  a  state  de- 
sired to  do  so,  it  could  build  a  constructive 
program  for  aiding  the  blind.  In  most 
instances  the  law  has  been  given  a  liberal 
interpretation  and  application  by  the  fed- 
eral authorities  so  that  a  good  program 
may  be  developed  under  the  present  Act. 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  stands 
out  as  a  great  landmark  in  the  assumption 
of  the  responsibilities  of  governments  to 
its  peoples.  It  held  and  consolidated  the 
social  work  gains  of  many  years.  If,  in 
1935,  the  sponsors  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  had  attempted  an  all-inclusive  Wel- 
fare Program  providing  relief  to  all  needy 
groups,  the  Act  would  undoubtedly  have 
failed  of  passage;  and  we  would  have  had 
another  emergency  set-up  such  as  ERA  or 
WPA.  The  sponsors  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  however,  in  1935  wisely  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  general  citizenship  of  the 


nation  was  ready  and  willing  to  accept  per- 
manent responsibility  for  a  few  clearly  es- 
tablished groups;  such  as  the  blind,  the 
dependent  child,  and  the  aged.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  title  for  the  chronically  ill  and 
the  crippled  was  omitted.  Temporary  fed- 
eral programs  of  assistance  in  taking  care 
of  the  temporarily  unemployed  were  set 
up  separately.  The  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935  was  based  on  the  democratic  princi- 
ple that  those  least  able  to  care  for  them- 
selves in  each  state  must  be  taken  care  of 
if  federal  funds  were  to  be  available,  and 
the  local  governments  were  not  left  free  to 
spend  their  funds  on  whatever  group  there 
happened  to  be  the  most  local  current 
interest.  There  was  no  provision  on  the 
federal  level  for  variable  grants  to  the 
states  based  on  variations  in  their  eco- 
nomic resources,  so  that  a  needy  citizen 
in  a  state  of  low  economic  income  has  re- 
ceived a  much  lower  grant  that  a  citizen 
of  similar  need  living  in  a  state  with  higher 
economic  income.  Variable  grants  to  the 
states  within  limitations  seem  generally 
accepted  as  a  needed  amendment  to  the 
various  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  is  provided  for  in  Senate  Bill  1161. 

With  the  present  trend  toward  central- 
ization and  mass  handling  of  all  problems 
it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find  the  fed- 
eral government  considering  the  possibility 
of  a  total  relief  program  and  seeking  to 
provide  security  for  all  types  of  individuals 
"from  the  cradle  to  the  grave."    Because 
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of  the  world-wide  conflict  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged,  all  of  us  are  much  more 
appreciative  of  our  democracy  and  of 
what  it  stands  for  and  our  opportunities 
of  living  in  a  nation  where  the  govern- 
ment exists  for  the  people.  It  is,  however, 
much  more  important  than  ever  tba*  in 
our  social  programs  that  we  do  not  sacri- 
fice gains  already  made  and  that  we  do 
not  penalize  minority  groups  and  take 
from  them  that  which  has  been  justly 
given. 

The  trouble  with  most  of  us  social  work- 
ers is  that  we  are  inclined  to  a  "one-track 
mind" — we  often  cannot  "see  the  forest 
for  the  trees"  and  we  too  often,  in  our 
zeal  to  get  things  done,  convince  ourselves 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  In  our 
efforts  to  gain  our  immediate  goal  we  fail 
to  take  into  account  our  losses. 

For  years  social  workers  have  been 
united  in  their  efforts  to  secure  some  per- 
manent responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  general  relief. 
Having  failed,  but  having  thought  so  long 
and  so  hard  on  the  subject  and  being  so 
firmly  convinced  of  the  need,  we  are  will- 
ing to  risk  losing  the  social  gains  of  many 
years  in  order  to  get  an  appropriation  for 
general  relief  and  willing  to  risk  eventually 
losing  all  Federal  participation  in  relief 
programs.  Most  of  us  social  workers  think 
we  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  mixed 
almshouse  where  the  aged,  the  blind,  the 
delinquent,  the  dependent  child,  etc.,  were 
cared  for  in  an  undifferentiated  case  load, 
with  some  immediate  saving  to  the  public 
purse.  Yet  some  of  us  who  are  inclined 
to  be  more  theoretically  minded  are  still 
clinging  unconsciously  to  the  almshouse 
theory.  In  our  zeal  to  secure  so-called 
equality  for  all  groups,  we  would,  in  effect, 
condemn  the  blind  person  and  the  child 
to  permanent  insecurity  because  others 
know  insecurity  periodically  but  when  ex- 
periencing it  do  not  generally  obtain  as 
adequate  treatment  as  is  given  to  the 
permanently  insecure  groups.  Thus  in  our 
zeal  to  be  democratic,  "we  seek  the  lowest 
level"  for  all  of  our  clients.  Actually  if 
we  thought  our  problems  through,  we 
would  realize  that  the  way  to  secure  ade- 


quate treatment  for  all  needy  persons  is  to 
improve  on  the  structures  we  now  have 
by  adding  a  category  for  relief  to  the  crip- 
pled and  chronically  ill  and  for  general 
relief.  If  we  had  categories  for  all  needy 
groups  and  if  the  Federal  Government 
participated  equally  in  all  categories  all  of 
the  past  social  gains  could  be  preserved 
and  new  gains  made. 

More  sound  case  work  is  done  under  a 
categorical  program  and  more  adequate 
funds  are  available  for  all  programs.  Cate- 
gorical assistance  focuses  attention  on  the 
specialized  problems  each  group  presents. 
The  average  citizen  is  too  busy  earning  a 
living  and  keeping  himself  off  the  relief 
rolls  to  study  or  understand  social  case 
work  treatment  or  to  realize  the  need  for 
it.  However,  the  public  can  understand  the 
needs  of  specific  groups  and  can  visualize 
the  necessity  for  their  care  when  they  are 
divided  into  the  IJind,  the  dependent  child, 
the  aged,  the  crippled,  etc.  Social  workers 
should  fight  the  battles  of  human  need  on 
all  of  the  fronts  that  are  available  to  them. 
Aggregate  appropriations  from  legislatures 
and  fiscal  bodies  are  always  greater  than 
if  a  single  appropriation  is  required  for  an 
undifferentiated  mass  of  the  needy.  Also 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  endanger- 
ing thoroughly  accepted  programs  by  los- 
ing them  in  a  total  relief  group  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  all  the  whirlpools  of  criti- 
cism of  general  relief  which  receive  their 
impetus  from  our  economic  cycles  and  also 
endangering  assistance  to  those  least  able 
to  care  for  themselves  by  substituting  dis- 
cretionary local  standards  and  definitions 
for  what  should  be  essentially  established 
and  protected  by  law.  Also  well  organized 
pressure  groups  who  experience  insecurity 
only  periodically  will  force  more  adequate 
grants  for  themselves  while  the  minority 
and  permanently  insecure  groups  will  have 
considerably  less  or  nothing.  The  theory 
that  any  human  Ipeing,  even  though  she  be 
a  caseworker,  can  be  a  "jack  of  all  trades" 
and  a  specialist  in  handling  the  compli- 
cated and  deep-seated  problems  of  those 
individuals  in  permanently  insecure  groups 
is  fallacious.  The  psychological,  social,  and 
economic   problems   of  the  blind,   the  de- 
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pendent  child,  the  mentally  ill,  the  phys- 
ically ill,  and  the  aged  each  require  skills 
and  knowledges  on  the  part  of  the  case- 
worker which  absorb  all  of  her  abilities, 
energies,   and  resources. 

Some  persons  have  opposed  categories 
on  the  grounds  that  a  better  administra- 
tive job  could  be  done  without  them  and 
that  general  relief  programs  are  unable  to 
compete  with  the  newer  specialized  serv- 
ices. The  ultimate  goal  of  every  social 
worker  must  be  the  rendering  of  the  best 
possible  services  to  the  clients  he  is  em- 
ployed to  serve.  He  is  not  employed  to  do 
a  pioneering  or  research  job  in  model  ad- 
ministration. Some  social  workers  also 
object  to  the  additional  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  categorical  relief  brings,  but 
these  same  workers  should  realize  the  pro- 
tection which  is  afforded  to  them  and  their 
co-workers  by  having  clearly  defined  poli- 
cies and  regulations. 

We  could  continue  further  this  intro- 
ductory discussion  of  categorical  relief  of 
which  our  Title  10  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  a  very  important  part,  but  because 
of  time  limitations,  we  must  turn  to  our 
more  specific  subject  for  today,  namely: 
"Title  10  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  with 
special  reference  to  Senate  Bill  1161." 

Senate  Bill  1161  is  an  all  inclusive  bill, 
the  stated  purpose  of  which  is  as  follows: 
To  provide  for  the  general  welfare;  to 
alleviate  the  economic  hazards  of  old 
age,  premature  death,  disability,  sick- 
ness, unemployment,  and  dependency; 
to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act;  to  establish  a 
Unified  National  Social  Insurance  Sys- 
tem; to  extend  the  coverage,  and  to 
protect  and  extend  the  social-security 
rights  of  individuals  in  the  military  serv- 
ice; to  provide  insurance  benefits  for 
workers  permanently  disabled;  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  system  of  unemployment 
compensation,  temporary  disability,  and 
maternity  benefits;  to  establish  a  national 
system  of  public  employment  offices;  to 
establish  a  Federal  system  of  medical 
and  hospitalization  benefits;  to  encour- 
age and  aid  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  the  provision  of  health 


services  and   in  the  prevention  of  sick- 
ness,   disability,    and    premature    death; 
to    enable    the    several    States    to    make 
more  adequate  provision  for  the  needy 
aged,  the  blind,  dependent  children,  and 
other  needy  persons;  to  enable  the  States 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  comprehen- 
sive  public  assistance   program;    and   to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
I    could   not   possibly    discuss    this    total 
bill,  so  that  I  shall  restrict  my  remarks  to 
Section   12,  or  the  last  nine  pages  of  this 
90-page  bill.    Title  12  abolishes  categorical 
assistance  to  the  blind,  the  aged,  and  the 
dependent    child.     In    lieu    of    these    cate- 
gories,   there   is   set   up   an   overall    public 
assistance  plan  with  an  overall  public  as- 
sistance appropriation  to  aid  the  state   in 
assisting  any  needy  person.    The  first  $20 
per  month  of  a  person's  income  is  not  to 
be  considered  in  determining  an  individual 
budget,  and  the  Federal  government  may 
pay  up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total  expendi- 
ture  of   those   states   with    low   per   capita 
wealth — the    states    with    high    per    capita 
income  will  receive  50  per  cent  reimburse- 
ment. 

Title  12  also  provides  that  there  must  be 
one  central  state  administration  for  all 
relief  programs,  making  it  thus  impossible 
for  Commissions  for  the  Blind,  divisions 
of  child  welfare,  or  any  other  specialized 
public  agency  to  administer  any  phase  of 
the  Social  Security  program  under  this 
amended  Act.  If  this  pending  act  did  not 
abolish  those  titles  providing  for  aid  to  the 
blind,  the  dependent  child,  and  the  aged, 
but  had  instead  added  a  title  for  the  chron- 
ically ill  and  crippled,  and  a  title  for  gen- 
eral relief,  there  would  not  have  been  the 
cause  for  grave  concern  among  workers  for 
the  blind  that  there  now  exists. 

I  can  see  no  more  reason  for  doing  away 
with  the  categories  of  old  age,  dependent 
children,  and  the  blind,  and  absorbing 
them  all  in  a  general  relief  grant  than  for 
doing  away  with  the  special  grants  for 
maternal  and  child  health  services,  services 
to  crippled  children  and  child  welfare 
services  in  Title  5  and  the  public  health 
services  in  Title  6,  and  combining  them 
all  in  a  blanket  public  health  appropria- 
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tion.  The  reason  for  all  these  special  ap- 
propriations is  that  each  category  repre- 
sents special  problems  of  a  social  service 
nature,  and  each  represents  a  category  of 
service  to  a  minority  group  that  was  not 
adequately  cared  for  under  the  previous 
general  set  up,  whether  for  relief  or  for  the 
public  health.  The  categorical  provisions 
have  helped  to  secure  a  balanced  program 
for  previously  neglected  groups,  the  aged, 
the  dependent  children,  and  especially  the 
blind.  If  the  categories  are  done  way 
with,  each  county,  or  at  least  each  state, 
will  determine  for  itself  how  relief  funds 
will  be  spent.  Some  communities  will  pro- 
vide for  all  the  needs  of  children  and  aged 
and  families  before  the  needs  of  the  blind 
are  considered;  and,  as  was  the  case  be- 
fore, the  funds  will  not  be  available  for 
them  until  last.  Now,  the  most  needy 
cases  in  each  category  get  attention  and  are 
not  neglected,  because  the  local  or  state 
officials  happen  to  think  that  one  category 
is  more  important  in  the  relief  picture  than 
another.  Again,  insofar  as  Title  10  is  con- 
cerned, the  grants  can  now  be  administered 
in  an  integrated  program  for  the  blind, 
and  made  to  re-enforce  a  case  work  and 
rehabilitation  program,  while  under  the 
proposed  amendment,  relief  would  be  dis- 
associated from  rehabilitation,  and  the 
blind  would  have  to  turn  to  one  agency 
for  relief  and  to  another  for  rehabilitation. 
The  outcome  would  be  to  handicap  re- 
habilitation and  to  remove  an  important 
incentive  for  the  co-operation  of  clients 
in  the  program  if  the  relief  grants  to  the 
blind  were  adequate,  and,  in  case  they 
were  not,  the  rehabilitation  work  would 
have  to  be  curtailed  in  extent,  because  it 
would  not  be  able  to  use  relief  grants  to 
tide  clients  over  the  period  of  training.  In 
a  word,  the  categories  have  helped  us  to 
attain  a  more  balanced  program  for  all 
types  of  cases.  This  new  pattern  is  not  so 
firmly  fixed  that  it  will  continue  unabated 
if  the  categories  are  abrogated,  and  the 
blind  certainly  cannot  afford  the  experi- 
ment to  determine  it. 

If  Senate  Bill  1161  is  enacted,  the  federal 
trend  of  mass  treatment  will  carry  over  to 
other  programs,   and   it  will  not   be   long 


until  we  have  a  complete  disintegration  of 
programs  for  blind  and  of  other  minority 
groups.  The  Employment  Service  will  be 
asked  to  handle  the  employment  of  the 
blind;  the  Public  Health  Department  the 
prevention  of  blindness;  and  the  Education 
Department,  the  rehabilitation  and  train- 
ing of  the  blind.  Recreation  and  other 
specialized  services  will  be  handled  by 
clubs  and  miscellaneous  groups,  and  relief 
to  the  blind  will  be  administered  by  the 
overall  single  state  public  relief  agency 
contemplated  in  S.B.  1161. 

The  social  worker's  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  work  with  the  blind  is  to  help  the 
individual  realize  his  potentialities  as  far 
as  possible  within  the  limitations  of  the 
greatest  of  handicaps — blindness.  As  in 
medicine,  dentistry,  teaching,  law,  and 
other  established  professions,  the  special- 
ized problems  have  required  the  develop- 
ment of  special  skills  above  those  required 
for  the  general  practice  of  the  profession. 
This  is  paralleled  in  the  social  work  pro- 
fession in  the  development  of  psychiatric 
social  work,  medical  social  work,  child  wel- 
fare social  work  and  social  work  for  the 
blind.  Social  work  for  the  blind  has  been 
a  specialized  field  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years. 

No  state  or  federal  program  can  meet 
the  needs  of  the  blind.  It  is  only  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  state,  federal,  and  local 
agencies  that  they  can  begin  to  be  met. 
Blindness  is  first  a  family,  then  a  local, 
then  a  state,  and  lastly  a  national  responsi- 
bility. 

Because  of  the  specialized  problems  of 
blindness  there  has  been  set  up  in  most  all 
of  the  states  specialized  public  or  private 
agencies  for  the  blind,  dealing  solely  with 
problems  of  the  blind  and  visually  handi- 
capped; and  in  a  majority  of  the  states, 
laws  have  been  enacted,  setting  up  sepa- 
rate state-wide  public  agencies  for  the 
blind  to  deal  with  the  specialized  problems 
of  the  blind.  An  integrated  program  is 
necessary  for  the  blind  if  the  most  effective 
services  are  to  be  rendered  to  the  blind  and 
visually  handicapped,  and  the  greatest  re- 
turns made  for  the  public  funds  expended. 

In  order  to  have  an  integrated  program 
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for  the  blind,  the  various  needed  public 
services  should  be  handled  by  one  central 
state-wide  agency  for  the  blind.  This  is 
essential  for  many  reasons,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are: 

1.  Blindness  presents  many  intricate  phys- 
ical, psychological,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic problems  which  are  different  and 
more  severe  than  the  problems  of  other 
groups  and  their  treatment  requires 
specialized  services  and  adjustments 
and  adaptations  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual, the  family,  and  the  com- 
munity. 

2.  The  blind  are  a  minority  group  and 
cannot,  because  of  their  difficulty  in 
getting  about,  express  their  needs  as 
effectively  as  other  groups. 

3.  When  services  for  the  blind  are  placed 
in  the  larger  state  departments,  the 
blind,  because  of  their  specialized  prob- 
lems, are  necessarily  saved  to  the  last 
and  often  never  gotten  to.  A  larger 
department  must  discharge  its  responsi- 
bilities to  the  larger  groups  dependent 
on  it  for  service  and  must  make  its 
rules  and  regulations  and  interpreta- 
tions on  a  basis  of  their  needs. 

4.  Since  special  adjustments  must  be 
made  by  the  seeing  public  for  the 
proper  integration  of  its  blind  citizens, 
community  interpretation,  emphasis, 
and  participation  is  different  from  that 
required  in  other  social  programs. 

5.  The  economic  problems  of  blindness  re- 
quire specialized  handling,  because  the 
majority  of  the  blind  must  be  placed  in 
"created  jobs" — in  sheltered  workshops 
and  self-employment  projects. 

6.  Unless  there  is  one  separate  state 
agency  for  the  blind  to  develop,  coordi- 
nate, and  correlate  the  services  essen- 
tial for  the  adjustment  of  the  blind 
individual,  a  disintegrated  program  re- 
sults with  many  of  the  specialized  prob- 
lems untreated,  resources  undeveloped, 
and  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped 
are  lost  between  agencies  and  groups. 

7.  Because  of  the  many  specialized  phases 
of  the  work  and  especially  the  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation  and  employment 
factors,  organized  opposition  groups  de- 


velop with  paid  lobbyists  in  the  Legis- 
lature.   The  executive  of  a  larger  de- 
partment can  neither  take  the  required 
time    to    continually    work    with    such 
pressure  groups  nor  run  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing opposition  carry  over  to  the  larger 
programs    of    his    department.     Under 
such     circumstances,     pressure     groups 
soon    place    so    many    restrictions    and 
limitations    on    the    program    for    the 
blind    that   it    cannot    render    effective 
services  to  the  blind  and  visually  han- 
dicapped. 
Of  course,   it   may  be  argued  that  the 
proposed    federal    pattern,   if   enacted    for 
relief,  would  not  apply  further.    Even  if 
there    was    absolutely    no    danger    of    this 
proposed  federal  pattern  being  extended  to 
other  services  for  the  blind,  the  blind  and 
other   minority   groups   in  need   of   relief, 
having  specialized  problems,  would  greatly 
lose    by    this    "lumping    together"    of    all 
groups  in  need  of  economic  assistance. 

Relief  for  the  blind  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  agency  for  the  blind  which 
administers  all  other  services.  In  the  first 
place,  the  administration  of  Aid  to  the 
Blind  by  one  central  agency  for  the  blind 
results  in  the  coordination  and  correlation 
of  the  different  services  with  the  more  im- 
portant ones  of  rehabilitation  and  preven- 
tion, thus  securing  the  greatest  service  for 
the  blind  people,  and  the  state  and  insuring 
the  most  efficient  and  economical  admin- 
istration. Relief  can  be  administered  by  a 
state  agency  for  the  blind  more  econom- 
ically than  on  a  separate  basis,  because  that 
agency  has  pertinent  information  in  its 
files  about  all  the  blind  and  must  maintain 
regular  contacts  with  them.  Also  the  ad- 
ministration by  an  agency  for  the  blind 
will  avoid  an  unnecessary  and  expensive 
duplication  of  eye  examinations,  because 
that  agency  already  has  in  its  files  medical 
reports  signed  by  an  eye  specialist  and  it 
will  know  about  progressive  blindness  and 
other  phases  of  blindness  involving  tech- 
nical knowledge  not  developed  by  other  re- 
lief agencies.  It  has  been  the  definite  ex- 
perience in  other  states  that  relief  admin- 
istered apart  from  a  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram acts  as  a  detriment  to  the  individual's 
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ambition  for  self-support,  while  in  those 
states  where  it  is  administered  by  an 
agency  for  the  blind,  relief  funds  are  used 
constructively  in  connection  with  rehabili- 
tation and  the  restoration  of  vision. 

In  the  last  place,  the  blind  are  least 
humiliated  if  they  receive  economic  aid 
through  the  state  agency  which  admin- 
isters other  services  to  them;  and  their  in- 
creased needs  resulting  from  blindness  and 
the  problems  it  creates  are  much  more 
adequately  met.  Where  state  agencies  for 
the  blind  are  administering  the  aid  pro- 
gram under  Title  10  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act,  the  budgetary  needs  considered 
for  the  grants  are  much  more  adequate 
than  in  those  states  where  Aid  to  the  Blind 
is  administered  by  a  general  public  assist- 
ance department.  For  example,  specialized 
case  work  service  in  adjustment  to  blind- 
ness are  available;  budgetary  items  are  al- 
lowed for  guide  service;  for  educational 
needs  in  learning  Braille,  and  for  slates  and 
Occupational  Therapy  materials,  and  in- 
creased budgetary  allowances  are  made  for 
food,  rent,  or  property  expense,  clothing, 
fuel,  and  insurance,  because  it  is  recognized 
that  due  to  the  handicap  of  blindness,  the 
blind  individual's  budgetary  needs  are 
larger  than  that  for  a  person  not  blind. 
For  example,  For  Food:  The  physical  con- 
dition causing  blindness  is  often  still  pres- 
ent, requiring  a  special  diet  and  the  blind 
person  is  often  unable  to  shop  and  pre- 
pare his  food  as  economically  as  a  person 
who  sees;  For  Re'st  or  Property  Expenses: 
This  allowance  is  larger  because  of  the 
personal  services  furnished  the  blind  per- 
son when  a  room  is  rented  and  because  of 
the  blind  person's  inability  to  repair  or 
make  improvements  on  the  property;  For 
Clothing:  The  blind  person  is  unable  to 
shop  for  bargains  in  clothing  and  because 
of  falling  and  running  into  objects,  the 
wear  and  tear  on  his  clothing  is  greater; 
For  Fuel:  The  fuel  allowance  is  higher, 
since  for  safety  reasons,  the  blind  person 
cannot  use  the  most  inadequate  types  of 
heating.  A  blind  person  must  often  sub- 
stitute electric  stoves  for  gasoline  and  oil, 
and  methods  of  heating  should  be  used 
which  insure   average   precautions   against 


fire  hazards;  For  Insurance:  The  insur- 
ance allowance  should  be  higher  because 
insurance  companies  which  will  insure 
blind  people  do  so  at  a  higher  rate. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  "throw  out" 
the  caution  that  in  the  great  crises  of  war 
and  in  our  zeal  "to  make  democracy  efTec- 
tive  in  the  unequal  places,"  let  us  not  lose 
the  ground  which  we  have  gained  and  let 
us  be  sure  that  we  are  not  heading  back 
toward  a  mass  treatment  of  individuals 
and  their  problems,  rather  than  continu- 
ing the  individual  treatment  for  which  we 
are  just  beginning  to  win  popular  sup- 
port. 

If  Senate  Bill  1161  is  passed  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  abolishing  Title  10,  the  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  serious  losses  which 
will  result  to  blind  people: 

First,  When  aid  to  the  blind  is  "lumped 
in"  with  all  general  relief  groups,  the  al- 
ready too  low  AB  grants  will  be  lowered, 
because  appropriations  will  be  less  with 
larger  groups  to  care  for  and  a  minority 
group  like  the  blind  cannot  compete  with 
the  larger  pressure  groups. 

Second,  Public  support  for  adequate  care 
of  the  blind  will  be  greatly  lessened. 

Third,  By  a  specific  wording  of  the  Act, 
it  is  impossible  for  a  state  agency  for  the 
blind  to  administer  economic  aid  to  the 
blind;  and  it  will  be  humiliating  to  the 
blind  aid  recipients  to  be  "lumped  in"  with 
all  general  relief  groups  and  as  a  minority 
group  lost  in  them. 

Fourth,  Once  this  Federal  pattern  is  es- 
tablished, other  services  for  the  blind  will 
be  placed  in  the  larger  divisions  of  Public 
Health,  Employment  Service,  Education, 
etc.,  and  services  to  the  blind  individual 
will  be  completely  disintegrated  and  the 
blind  person  with  all  of  his  complicated 
problems  and  with  his  difficulty  in  getting 
about  will  have  the  additional  problem  of 
contacting  these  many  different  agencies 
and  groups  and  of  finally  getting  lost  be- 
tween them  or  because  his  problems  are 
the  most  difficult  being  saved  to  the  last 
and  never  gotten  to. 

Fifth,  If  Senate  Bill  1161  passes  in  its 
present   form   social   work   with   the   blind 
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and  blind  people  as  a  group  will  have  lost 
the  gains  of  the  past  hundred  years. 

Because  of  these  facts,  it  is  imperative 
that  every  blind  person,  every  agency  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and 


every  citizen  or  group  of  citizens  interested 
in  the  blind  begin  work  immediately  to 
retain  Title  10  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
with  its  separate  categorical  treatment  of 
the  blind. 


ECONOMIC  PARITY  FOR  THE  BLIND  THROUGH 
FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 

"DR.   ROBERT  B.    IRWLN 
Executive    Director,   American   Foundation   for   the   Blind 


Recent  publication  of  the  Report  of  the 
National    Resources   Planning    Board   and 

the  introduction  of  the  Wagner  bill,  S. 
1161,  have  precipitated  a  discussion  of  all 
kinds  of  social  legislation.  Blind  people  and 
their  friends  are  beginning  to  wonder  just 
what  benefits  will  come  out  of  all  this  for 
the  sightless  people  of  the  country.  The 
time  has  arrived  when  the  blind  and  their 
friends  should  come  to  an  agreement  as  to 
the  legislation  which  should  be  passed  in 
their  behalf  so  that  a  united  front  can  be 
presented  to  Congress. 

Among  the  subjects  which  are  receiving 
serious  consideration  are: 

1.  An  amendment  to  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  law  permitting  a  blind  taxpayer 
to  make  a  personal  deduction  representing 
the  cost  of  special  services  which  he  must 
buy  because  of  his  lack  of  sight. 

2.  An  amendment  to  Title  X  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  will  permit 
Federal  aid  to  be  extended  to  a  blind 
person  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  him 
to  endeavor  to  become  self-supporting. 

3.  A  Federal  insurance  against  blindness 
under  which  all  blind  persons  will  benefit. 

4.  A  plan  for  the  Federal  matching  of 
state  funds  expended  for  the  maintenance 
of  essential  services  to  blind  people  not 
covered  in  the  Rehabilitation  or  Social  Se- 
curity Acts. 

1.  Many  blind  people  feel  that  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  law  should  recognize  that 
blind  people  are  compelled  to  meet  cer- 
tain expenses  which  their  seeing  associates 
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do  not  have  to  meet.  A  given  income  does 
not  represent  as  much  purchasing  power 
for  the  usual  necessities  of  life  to  a  man 
who  is  blind  as  it  does  to  his  seeing 
brother.  For  example,  a  seeing  man  in  a 
strange  city  will  usually  walk  if  he  has  to 
go  but  a  few  blocks,  whereas  a  blind  man, 
if  alone,  must  of  necessity  take  a  cab.  A 
seeing  person  of  low  income  may  forego  a 
telephone  but  the  use  of  a  telephone  is 
almost  imperative  in  a  household  where 
either  the  breadwinner  or  his  wife,  or  both, 
are  without  sight.  A  blind  person  must 
pay  for  many  services  which  a  seeing  per- 
son performs  for  himself,  such  as  reading 
the  newspaper,  shining  his  shoes,  keeping 
his  clothes  tidy,  and  the  like.  Any  tax  law 
which  does  not  take  into  account  the  ines- 
capable cost  of  being  blind  cannot  be  said 
to  distribute  the  tax  burden  with  reference 
to  ability  to  pay. 

The  amount  of  this  exemption  should 
vary  with  the  income  of  the  individual.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  an  arbitrary  de- 
duction of  10  per  cent  would  be  the  sim- 
plest way  to  meet  the  situation,  with  a 
minimum  deduction  of  approximately  $480 
a  year  and  a  maximum  of  approximately 
$1,250. 

2.  There  is  dissatisfaction  regarding  the 
administration  of  Title  X  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Many  times  this  Act  so 
operates  as  to  discourage  a  blind  person 
of  low  earning  power  from  endeavoring 
to  become  at  least  partially  self-supporting, 
because  for  every  dollar  he  earns  a  corre- 
sponding amount  is  deducted  from  his  se- 
curity aid.    The  Social  Security  Board  has 
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with  some  measure  of  success  taken  steps 
to  correct  this  administratively.  There  is 
need,  however,  for  an  amendment  to  this 
Act  which  would  give  those  administering 
aid  to  the  blind  a  freer  hand  in  dealing 
with  this  problem.  In  arriving  at  the  bud- 
get of  a  blind  person  two  elements  are 
taken  into  consideration:  1.  The  amount 
required  to  cover  the  usual  necessities  of 
life;  and  2.  An  allowance  to  meet  the 
inevitable  expenses  growing  out  of  blind- 
ness. If  the  law  were  properly  amended, 
when  a  sightless  person  begins  to  earn 
more  than  enough  to  meet  this  minimum 
budget  plus  expenses  growing  out  of 
blindness,  deductions  from  his  aid  to  cover 
the  usual  necessities  of  life  could  be  made 
on  a  percentage  basis  so  that  for  each  dol- 
lar earned  over  a  certain  amount,  less  than 
a  dollar  (possibly  fifty  cents)  could  be 
deducted  from  his  relief  allowance. 

3.  The  demand  from  blind  people  for 
some  kind  of  a  Federal  pension  grows  out 
of  the  feeling  that  somehow  society  has  not 
done  its  duty  or  blind  people,  most  of 
whose  blindness  is  preventable,  would  not 
be  struggling  under  a  continual  economic 
handicap  which  seeing  people  are  not  com- 
pelled to  meet.  The  percentage  of  inci- 
dence of  blindness  throughout  the  country 
is  so  constant  as  to  make  it  quite  certain 
that  for  many  years  to  come  every  com- 
munity may  look  forward  to  having  a 
blind  person  for  each  500  of  the  general 
population.  Or  to  put  it  another  way,  it 
is  safe  to  predict  that  1  out  of  each  100 
of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States 
will  either  go  blind  himself  or  one  of  his 
dependents  will  lose  his  sight.  It  should 
not  be  difficult  to  plan  an  insurance  oper- 
ated by  the  Federal  government  and  sup- 
ported by  all  wage  earners  which  would 
provide  every  blind  person  with  a  small 
monthly  income  for  life*,  which  would  go 
far  in  most  cases  toward  offsetting  the 
economic  disadvantages  growing  out  of 
blindness.  This  monthly  income  should  be 
paid  regardless  of  economic  status  since 
the  minimum  cost  of  being  blind  must  be 
met  by  persons  from  all  walks  of  life. 

*|40    a    month    would    seem    a    reasonable 
amount 


It  has  been  estimated  that  an  insurance 
against  blindness  which  would  yield  $40 
a  month  for  life  to  each  person  who  be- 
comes blind  would  cost  an  average  of  2c 
per  working  day  for  each  wage  earner — Ic 
of  which  might  be  met  by  the  employer 
and  Ic  by  the  employee.  Such  an  insur- 
ance would  involve  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  insurance  fund  to  which  its  pro- 
spective beneficiaries  would  make  regular 
contributions  from  their  earnings.  Since 
many  people  are  already  blind  they  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  contribute  to  this 
fund.  Others  in  the  future  will  lose  their 
sight  as  children  or  as  non-wage-earning 
housewives.  For  these  reasons  it  may  be 
felt  that  a  share  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
this  insurance  should  be  met  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  general  funds  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Gradually  this  government  con- 
tribution would  decline  as  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  sightless  population  is 
recruited  from  participating  insured  wage 
earners. 

4.  A  study  of  the  services  rendered  to 
the  blind  by  the  state  commissions  for  the 
blind  shows  a  wide  variation  in  their  ade- 
quacy from  state  to  state.  In  certain  parts 
of  the  United  States  reasonably  satisfac- 
tory provision  has  been  made  for  home 
teaching,  medical  care,  and  other  services, 
but  in  other  parts,  aside  from  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  blind  people  have  been 
almost  entirely  neglected.  This  is  due 
largely  to  the  variation  in  general  income 
in  the  different  states.  Those  who  have 
been  endeavoring  over  a  period  of  years  to 
bring  about  more  uniform  treatment  of  the 
blind  throughout  the  country  are  con- 
vinced that  until  the  Federal  government 
extends  some  kind  of  Federal  aid  similar 
to  that  provided  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, this  variation  in  services  to  the  blind 
from  state  to  state  will  continue. 

The  Barden-LaFollette  Act,  which  pro- 
vides aid  to  the  state  commissions  for  the 
blind  in  the  maintenance  of  a  vocational 
rehabilitation  program,  will  correct  in  a 
measure  this  situation.  There  are,  how- 
ever, services  required  by  the  blind  which 
do  not  fall  under  the  classification  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  which  should  be  pro- 
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vided  for  in  any  general  legislation  filling 
in  the  gaps  in  our  Federal  Social  Security 
laws.  This  should  take  the  form  of  Fed- 
eral matching  of  state  funds  expended  for 
certain  services  now  carried  on  by  the 
most  progressive  state  commissions  for  the 
blind  and  generally  recognized  as  being 
essential. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  all  these  mat- 


ters should  be  thoroughly  discussed  by 
workers  for  the  blind  and  the  blind  people 
themselves,  and  concrete  plans  agreed 
upon.  No  program  will  be  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned.  It  will  therefore  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  approach  the  subject  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  tolerance  with  a  deter- 
mination to  find  some  common  ground 
upon  which  all  can  stand. 


NEW  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  BLIND— ITS 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  IMPLICATION 

-R.   HENRY   P.   JOHNSON 
Executive   Director,    Florida    Coiuicil    for    the   Blind,    Tampa,    Florida 


In  leading  the  discussion  on  Dr.  Irwin's 
paper  on  the  aforementioned  subject,  I 
should  like  to  make  five  brief  background 
statements  to  cover  the  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject relating  to  the  philosophy  and  impli- 
cation of  legislation  for  the  blind.  I  shall 
then  take  up  the  legislation  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Irwin's  paper,  and  endeavor  to  give  a 
constructive  appraisal  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

First,  all  legislation,  either  federal  or 
state,  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  pro- 
viding of  the  means  whereby  blind  persons 
may  become  useful,  participating  citizens 
is  well-founded  in  our  American  organic 
law. 

In  my  own  State  of  Florida,  Section  I 
of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  of  the  Florida 
Constitution  reads  as  follows:  "All  men 
are  equal  before  the  law,  and  have  certain 
inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  those 
of  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  liberty, 
acquiring,  possessing  and  protecting  prop- 
erty, and  pursuing  happiness  and  obtaining 
safety."  Therefore,  all  legislation  in  our 
great  State  of  Florida,  and  in  all  the  other 
commonwealths  which  make  up  this  great 
nation,  which  provides  for  training  and 
other  services  which  make  it  possible  for 
blind  people  to  secure  happiness  and 
property  is  legislation  based  on  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land.  Without  special 
legislation  making  it  possible  for  blind 
*Blind 


persons  to  have  the  necessary  training  to 
be  useful,  those  without  sight  are  denied 
their  constitutional  rights. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  a 
decision  rendered  back  in  1895,  said:  "Lib- 
erty is  the  freedom  of  enjoyment  of  all  of 
one's  faculties;  the  liberty  to  earn  one's 
own  living  by  any  lawful  calling;  the  lib- 
erty to  work  and  live  where  one  wills." 
Therefore,  a  sightless  citizen  who  has  not 
been  trained  to  earn  his  own  living  does 
not  enjoy  liberty,  and  is  thereby  denied 
his  basic  right  under  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

As  a  background  statement  for  consid- 
eration of  all  legislation  for  the  blind, 
may  I  further  urge  that  all  those  interested 
in  promoting  legislation,  especially  on  a 
federal  level,  take  a  broad  view  of  the  sub- 
ject with  relative  consideration  for  the 
conditions  that  existed  prior  to  the  war,  as 
well  as  the  conditions  that  may  exist  after 
the  war.  In  other  words,  I  would  suggest 
that  a  ten  year  prospectus  be  envisioned 
when  considering  the  promotion  of  legis- 
lation for  the  blind.  I  can  remember  five 
years  ago  when  handicapped  persons  were 
almost  prohibited  from  working  for  the 
federal  government  in  an  effort  to  make 
more  jobs  available  for  those  normally 
considered  as  employable.  We  must  pre- 
vent this  policy  from  again  being  enforced, 
and,  if  necessary,  by  legislation. 

For    purposes    of    practical    accomplish- 
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ment,  all  those  interested  in  promoting  the 
general  welfare  of  blind  persons  must  be- 
come united  on  the  basic  philosophy  of 
our  work.  We  should  be  extremely  careful 
in  promoting  legislation  for  persons  who 
are  blind,  but  whose  major  handicap  is 
some  other  physical  limitation. 

In  the  light  of  these  general  background 
statements,  let  us  examine  the  legislation 
which  has  been  discussed  by  Dr.  Irwin. 

First,  the  Wagner  Bill  for  providing 
broader  social  security  benefits  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  the  product  of  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  investigations  ever  made 
by  this  government  to  uncover  the  true 
facts  so  necessary  for  carrying  out  a  broad 
program  of  social  security.  We  should, 
therefore,  be  very  careful  in  presenting  any 
principles  which  are  contrary  to  the  Wag- 
ner Bill,  lest  we  find  that  our  principles 
have  not  been  made  from  the  facts. 

It  appears,  from  preliminary  examina- 
tion of  the  Wagner  Bill,  that  direct  relief 
for  blind  persons  will  be  placed  in  the 
more  general  category  of  relief  for  all  re- 
cipients of  public  assistance.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  it  would  be  very  unfortunate 
for  any  phase  of  work  for  the  blind  to 
ever  be  submerged  completely  in  any  over- 
all program.  The  needs  of  the  blind  will 
always  be  different,  and  must  always  be 
administered  on  a  different  basis,  even  on 
the  federal  level. 

The  Wagner  Bill  is  a  preliminary  pro- 
posal, and  it  is  highly  important  for  all 
workers  for  the  blind  to  immediately  agree 
on  the  objectives  to  be  incorporated  in  this 
new  federal  law,  and  it  would  appear  that 
foremost  among  these  objectives  would  be 
a  proposal  for  the  administration  of  public 
assistance  to  the  blind  on  some  basis  than 
would  encourage,  rather  than  discourage, 
initiative  and  self-support. 

Second,  Dr.  Irwin  suggests  that  the  fed- 
eral income  tax  law  be  so  amended  as  to 
allow  blind  persons  to  make  deductions  of 
all  expenses  incurred  by  reason  of  their 
blindness  as  non-taxable  income.  It  is  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Irwin  that  this  amount 
should  possibly  be  a  total  of  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  per  year  to  each  blind  person. 


This  proposal  may  have  its  advantages 
for  a  small  group  of  our  sightless  citizens, 
however,  I  am  wondering  if  the  small  ma- 
terial benefit  will  outweight  the  adverse 
psychological  effect  on  the  general  public, 
namely,  that  blind  persons  really  are  dif- 
ferent from  other  people  and  must  require 
special  public  benefit,  even  though  they 
are  in  the  higher  income  bracket.  It  would 
seem  more  desirable,  and  in  line  with  our 
fundamental  philosophy,  to  do  everything 
possible  to  eliminate  all  differences  be- 
tween blind  persons  and  sighted  persons, 
unless  the  material  gain  is  so  great  and  so 
necessary  as  to  outweigh  this  fundamental 
philosophy.  We  seek  special  federal  legis- 
lation, and  secure  passage  for  the  training 
of  blind  persons  to  become  wage  earners. 
Then,  we  come  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  seek  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  income  tax  that  these  wage  earners  are 
to  pay.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  slightly 
contradictory  to  our  most  fundamental 
philosophy. 

Third,  Dr.  Irwin  suggests  the  possibility 
of  promoting  federal  legislation  for  insur- 
ing all  Americans  against  the  handicap  of 
blindness. 

This  may  be  a  field  of  legislation  worth 
careful  study,  yet  it  would  appear  too 
theoretical  and  too  far-reaching  at  the 
present  time  to  receive  serious  considera- 
tion. However,  it  does  appear  sound  so- 
cially to  assume  that  the  child  who  loses 
his  sight  by  reason  of  an  incompetent  doc- 
tor has  a  claim  on  society  equal  to  the 
claim  of  the  worker  who  loses  his  arm  by 
reason  of  an  incompentent  fellow  worker. 
Public  education  and  serious  study  of  the 
aspects  of  such  an  insurance  program  will 
necessarily  precede  any  serious  considera- 
tion by  the  federal  government. 

Fourth,  Dr.  Irwin,  proposes  that  some 
federal  legislation  be  considered  whereby 
funds  for  social  adjustment  services  be 
made  available  to  the  states  on  a  matching 
basis. 

The  social  adjustment  of  the  blind  is  the 
next  frontier  that  must  have  Federal  sup- 
port and  I  heartily  endorse  this  proposal 
by  Doctor  Irwin. 
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EXISTING  POLICIES  REGARDING  SELECTION  AND 

TRAINING  OF  STAND  OPERATORS  AS  FOLLOWED 

BY  THE  OHIO  COMMISSION  FOR  BLIND 

^■'ROBERT  N.   MARSHALL 
Stand   Trainer,   Ohio  Commission  for   the  Blind,   Columbus,   Ohio 


In  the  selection  of  an  operator  for  a 
vending  stand,  the  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  in  most  cases,  adheres  strictly 
to  the  policies  which  are  laid  down  by  the 
Randolph  Sheppard  Act.  We  are  com- 
pelled in  most  cases  to  make  our  selection 
from  the  prospective  counties  where  the 
stand  is  to  be  located.  Since  we  are  a 
state  welfare  organization,  this  does  not 
always  permit  us  to  choose  the  best  mate- 
rial available.  We  try  to  select  an  operator 
with  a  pleasing  personality;  one  who  is 
neat  and  clean.  He  must  have  a  high 
school  education,  read  and  write  Braille, 
and  furnish  us  with  a  doctor's  certificate, 
stating  he  is  free  from  contagious  or  in- 
fectious diseases.  His  visual  acuity  must 
not  exceed  20/200  per  cent. 

When  an  applicant  has  been  accepted 
and  approved,  he  is  then  given  a  two 
weeks  training  period  in  our  State  train- 
ing stand  which  is  located  in  Columbus. 

The  stand  which  the  new  trainee  is  to 
operate  is  set  up  by  the  inspector.  If  we 
feel  that  the  trainee  needs  additional  train- 
ing, it  is  given  on  the  stand  which  he  is 
going  to  operate.  The  inspector  contacts 
the  jobbers  with  the  operator  in  order  to 
create  good  business  relations  between  the 
operator  and  the  jobber. 

The  first  day  of  training  is  usually  spent 
by  having  the  trainee  become  acquainted 
with  the  surroundings  and  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  equipment  and  to  observe  the 
technique  the  trainer  uses  when  serving 
customers.  If  the  trainee  is  observing,  he 
can  profit  a  great  deal  from  this.  This 
also  gives  the  trainer  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  trainee  and  to  learn  some  of 
his  characteristics.  Every  individual  can- 
not be  handled  in  the  same  manner. 

The  correct  method  of  making  change 
is  a  very  important  item.  Each  stand 
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should  be  equipped  with  a  money  drawer, 
having  five  compartments  for  change  and 
one  for  currency.  The  reason  for  only 
one  compartment  for  currency  is — we 
teach  operators  never  to  accept  anything 
larger  than  a  one  dollar  bill.  I  prefer  to 
have  the  compartment  for  currency  on  the 
left  side  of  the  drawer,  running  from  front 
to  back,  so  the  currency  can  be  laid  out 
flat.  Never  fold  paper  money  while  in 
drawer.  Change  should  be  in  line  as  fol- 
lows: halves,  quarters,  dimes,  nickels, 
pennies.  When  making  change,  the  first 
thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  purchase  price 
and  build  up  from  there.  For  example,  if 
a  customer  makes  a  purchase  of  17c  and 
gives  the  operator  fifty  cents,  he  must  keep 
in  mind  the  17c  and  the  first  money  he 
should  pick  up  is  three  pennies,  which 
makes  twenty  cents,  five  is  25,  and  25  is 
50.  He  should  then  place  the  change  in  a 
tray  which  should  be  on  top  of  the  money 
drawer.  This  saves  fumbling  for  the  cus- 
tomer's hand  and,  at  the  same  time, 
teaches  the  customer  to  place  his  money 
there  also,  where  it  can  be  quickly  picked 
up  by  the  operator. 

The  next  step  is  to  have  the  trainee 
learn  the  names  of  the  different  brands  of 
cigarettes  and  their  location  in  the  cases. 
This  procedure  of  learning  the  names  and 
location  of  all  the  merchandise  is  followed 
throughout  the  training  period.  The  prog- 
ress of  each  trainee  depends  largely  upon 
his  ability  to  meet  and  serve  the  public. 

Stocking  the  Stand:  There  is  usually  a 
way  to  detect  the  proper  placing  of  each 
item,  being  careful  not  to  have  the  articles 
upside  down.  For  example,  chewing  gum 
and  mints  which  have  a  tab  for  opening, 
if  placed  on  the  display  case  with  the  tab 
to  your  left,  will  always  be  placed  cor- 
rectly. Most  all  merchandise  has  a  similar 
way  to  identify  the  top  from  the  bottom  or 
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the  front  from  the  back.  After  the  blind 
operator  becomes  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  stock,  there  are  very  few  items 
which  he  cannot  identify  either  by  shape, 
texture  or  wrapper,  or  box.  We  are  always 
very  particular  to  have  the  cases  well 
stocked  at  all  times,  being  careful  that 
paper  or  card  boards  are  removed  when 
the  bottoms  of  boxes  begin  to  show,  also 
partly  empty  boxes.  For  example,  when 
the  bottom  of  a  box  begins  to  show,  be 
sure  to  replace  with  fresh  merchandise. 
This  restocking  of  fresh  merchandise,  keep- 
ing the  stand  clean  and  orderly,  will  occupy 
the  operator's  time  when  there  is  a  lull  in 
business. 

I  would  like  to  speak  a  little  about  the 
proper  care  of  tobacco  products.  Dry  to- 
bacco will  ruin  sales  very  quickly.  It  is 
very  important  to  have  adequate  humidi- 
fiers to  insure  proper  moisture.  When  cigar 
boxes  are  down  to  the  last  layer,  replace 
with  new  boxes.  The  cigars  which  have 
been  removed  can  be  sold  from  storage 
when  that  brand  is  called  for.  The  reason 
for  this  is  a  fresh  box  will  sell  more  quickly 
than  a  partly  filled  one. 

Beverages:  All  beverages  must  be  kept 
in  rows  in  such  a  manner  that  the  blind 
operator  can  select  any  brand  without  as- 
sistance.    A    clean,    white    towel    must    be 


used  to  dry  bottles  before  serving  customer. 
All  bottles  must  be  removed  from  counter 
promptly  and  placed  in  containers. 

The  trainee  is  also  instructed  in  the 
purchasing  of  merchandise,  checking  in- 
voices carefully,  and  paying  bills.  He  is 
also  taught  to  lock  and  unlock  cases.  All 
goods  consumed  by  operator  must  be  paid 
for  by  him.  Smoking  or  the  use  of  tobacco 
is  not  permitted  at  the  stand.  The  trainee 
is  instructed  to  keep  accurate  daily  records, 
reporting  receipts  and  disbursements.  The 
operator  is  required  to  submit  semi-monthly 
reports,  with  paid  receipts  attached.  At 
the  end  of  each  month,  he  is  required  to 
submit  a  financial  report  of  all  business 
transacted  during  the  month,  which  in- 
cludes inventory  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  each  month,  cash  on  hand,  total  receipts 
and  disbursements,  cash  paid  to  self  for 
earnings,  cash  paid  for  assistants,  and  all 
miscellaneous  disbursements  other  than 
stock. 

After  the  training  has  been  completed 
and  the  operator  established  in  his  stand, 
he  is  assured  that  the  Commission  will  give 
him  many  helpful  assistance  that  is  neces- 
sary. All  stands  set  up  by  the  Ohio  Com- 
mission are  under  their  supervision  and  we 
are  ready  at  all  times  to  render  any  serv- 
ice or  to  correct  any  problems  which  arise. 
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A  CONTROLLED  INTERVIEW 

"C.  L.   BROUN 
Placement    Consultant,    Virginia    Commission    for    the    Blind,    Richmond,    Virginia 

RECORD  OF   INVESTIGATION  OF   APPLICANT    (BLIND)   FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

Date  of  investigation 

Name    of    Applicant — _ 

Address Sex Race General    Health. 

Age Height— Weight Marital  Status No.  of  dependents 


U.  S.  citizen?- 


-First  Papers?. 


-If  born  abroad,   give  place   of  birth  and 


date   of  arrival   in   U.    S- 


Previous  Employment 

Give  below   record   of  employment,   stating 

ast   position   fir 

St 

From 

To 

Name  and  address 
of  employer 

Nature  of  position 
or  occupation 

Place  where  employed 
or  located 

Why  did 

Month 

Year 

Month 

Year 

you  leave 

Applioaiit's   References 

(Obtain  at  least  three  from   people  who  are  not  relatives  or  former  employers) 
Name  Occupation  Address 


Education 

(List  elementary,   secondary,   college  and  specialized  schools  attended) 

Name  Location  (Jrade  or  year  Date  Degree,  certificate 

completed  or  diploma 


Domestic  and  Economic  Situation 

Does    applicant   have   an    independent    income? Is    it   sufficient   to    meet    the 

family    needs? What    members    of    family   contribute    to    family    income? 

How   much? Is  applicant  willing 

to  be  supported  by  his  family? Does  he  receive  Aid  to  the  Blind  Assis- 
tance?  Will   he  forego  this   in  order  to  earn  an  amount   equal   to  or  greater 

than   the   grant? 


Personal  Appearance 

Was   your  first  impression    of  applicant   good? Indifferent? Poor? 

Does  he  dress  appropriately? Is  he  clean? Is  he  neat? 

Is  his  posture   good? Bad? Average? Does    he    move   about 

easily? Awkwardly? Does   he  have  objectionable  mannerisms? 


-Does    he   have  cosmetic   handicaps?- 


Specify 

Does  he  need  frosted  or  other  concealing  lenses? 

Speech 

Is  his   enunciation   good? Poor? Indifferent?. 

quality  pleasant? Unpleasant? When   he  speaks    does   he    give   an 


-Is   his    voice 


impression   of    sincerity?. 
♦Blind 


-Insincerity?- 


-Superficiality?- 
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Is  his  use   of  English    entirely  satisfactory,    in    terms    of   the   position   which   he   might 

hold? Does  he  have  a  strikingly   foreign   or  colloquial  accent? 

Does  he   make  serious   errors   in   grammar? Does  he   make  serious   errors   in 

pronunciation? 

Indications   of   Mental   Effectiveness 
Is  the  applicant  clear-cut   and  organized  in   his   expression   of   ideas? 


Is   he  verbose? Is   he   too   sparing   of   words? Does   he  carry    a 

complete  thought   or   a  course   of  action? Is    he  easily   diverted? 

Does    he    cling    to    a   thought    or    course    of    action    beyond    the    limits    of    practicality? 

During   an    interview   does    he    listen? Does    he    ask    pertinent 

questions? Does  he   interrupt  frequently? Does  he    take   over   the 

conversation? How  has   he   occupied  his   time   since   becoming   blind? 

Reaction  to  Placement   Situation 

Does  he  seem   to  want   a   position   wholeheartedly? Half-heartedly? . . 

Note  some   of   his  reasons    for  wanting   placement    (or  for   not  wanting    it) 


Is  he  willing  to   accept  whatever  position   may   now  be   open   to   him   regardless   of   his 

past    vocational    status? 

If  he  does  accept  a  position  inferior  to  his  previous  ones  do  you  think  he  will  be  able 

to  work  satisfactorily  at  this  level? 

What  convincing   indications  does  he  give  of  his  desire  to  succeed? 


Does  he  indicate  that  he  will  be  able  to  persevere  if  expected  success  is  slow  in  mate- 
rializing?  

Has  he  rated  promotions  within  one  company   or  from  job  to  job? 

How  does  he  speak  of  his  relationship  with  past  employers? 


Does  he  give  indications  of  having  liked  his  work  before  losing  his  sight?- 

After  losing  his  sight?. . 

Personality    Characteristics    Not    Previously    Indicated 

Is  he  good   natured? Ill-natured? 

Does  he  have  a  desirable  degree  of  self-confidence? 


Is   he  boastful? Is  he  self-deprecatory? 

Does  he  like  people? Can  he  interest  himself  in  what  interests  them?- 

Is  he   self-centered? Is    he   energetic   physically?- Mentally? — 


Does  he  expend  his  energy  in  a  controlled  manner? "Without  continuity   of 

purpose? What  evidence  do  you  have  that  he  will  accept  the  respons- 
ibilities  of  the  job? ^ _ 

Has  he   used   alcohol   to   excess? Does   he   now    use   it   to    excess? 

Does  he  gamble? 

Are  there  other  factors    which    may   interfere   with    placement? ^ — — 


Report   made   by 

Give  name  and  title   of  position 
Approved    by.^ Date 


Note:     For  economy  in  paper  the  spaces  required   for  answers  have  been  shortened. 
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WAYS  AND  MEANS  OF  OBTAINING  PROFITS  FOR 
STANDS  UNDER  PRESENT  CONDITIONS 

WILLIAM  H.    WELLS 
Assistant  General  Manager,  Washington  Society  for  the  Blind,  Washington,   D.   C. 


There  is  no  easy  road  to  profits  in  the 
management  of  a  vending  stand.  To  para- 
phrase Thomas  Jefferson,  who  said  "The 
Price  of  Liberty  is  Eternal  Vigilance,"  I 
may  say  that  "The  price  of  profits  is  also 
eternal  vigilance." 

First,   let   us   consider  what    profit   is. 

Profit  is  a  commodity  the  same  as 
crackers  or  soft  drinks.  When  we  pur- 
chase at  wholesale  an  item  for  seven  cents 
to  retail  for  ten  cents  we  are  buying  at  the 
same  time  a  profit  of  three  cents.  Obvi- 
ously, then,  that  profit  must  be  guarded  as 
zealously  against  loss  as  the  commodity  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  It  is  a  common  failing 
with  our  operators  to  consider  profit  as 
something  that  does  not  exist  until  an  item 
is  sold.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
conception  when  they  sell  something  at 
cost  that  it  is  the  same  as  tossing  real 
money  out  of  the  window.  Profit  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  merchandise  and  is  in- 
separable from  it.  Consequently,  in  order 
to  impress  this  idea  on  the  operator's  mind, 
we  insist  that 

1.  Everything  he  takes  from  the  stand 
stock  must  be  paid  for  at  once  at 
full  price. 

2.  There  are  no  other  than  standard 
prices  for  merchandise,  no  cut  prices, 
no  special  prices. 

You  see,  in  our  line  of  business  we  do 
not  have  the  necessity  for  selling  leaders  to 
obtain  business,  hence  we  do  not  try  to 
meet  competitive  prices.  We  believe  that 
we  have  good  merchandise  which  should 
be  sold  at  a  legitimate  price  at  a  legitimate 
profit.  And  so  we  do  just  that,  and  we 
have  found  that  the  practice  does  not  affect 
our  sales  appreciably  and  certainly  en- 
hances our  profits. 

Most  people  are  too  trusting  of  their 
fellowmen.  This  attitude  assumes  the  form 
of  taking  for  granted  that  everyone  is  hon- 
est and  I  believe  that  99%  of  people  are 


honest.  There  is  very  little  deliberate  dis- 
honesty. But  the  tendency  of  the  operator 
is  to  let  this  virtue  cover  a  multitude  of 
other  shortcomings.  It  is  one  of  our  most 
difficult  tasks  to  persuade  our  operators  to 

1.  Check   the    merchandise   against   the 
invoice  when  it  is  received. 

2.  Check  the  prices  charged. 

3.  Check  the  extensions  and  the  totals 
of  the  bills. 

We  have  found  errors  in  arithmetical  cal- 
culations from  a  few  cents  to  as  high  as 
$100.00  and  it  isn't  all  in  the  jobbers'  favor 
either.  But  we  feel  that  it  is  just  as  neces- 
sary to  be  honest  with  the  jobber  as  he 
should  be  to  us.  I  know  that  this  triple 
checking  can  be  done  because  we  have 
operators  who  do  this  all  the  time  now. 

Along  with  the  matter  of  merchandise, 
profit,  and  sales  is  the  matter  of  estab- 
lishing a  credit  policy.  We  stick  to  one  of 
Strictly  Cash  and  no  exceptions.  Since  we 
pay  cash  for  all  merchandise  received,  we 
expect  cash  for  all  merchandise  sold.  This 
policy  saves  bookkeeping,  keeps  your 
friends,  and  insures  a  profit  on  merchan- 
dise sold. 

Now,  if  the  stand  manager  receives  all 
the  merchandise  he  pays  for  at  correct 
charges  and  sells  it  all  for  a  legitimate 
profit,  pays  for  everything  he  buys  himself 
and  permits  no  credit,  he  is  on  the  road 
to  success.  But  so  many  managers  stop 
there,  when -they  are  only  at  the  start  of 
making  a  net  profit.  One  cannot  figure 
his  net  profits  until  all  disbursements  are 
made  and  the  final  count  is  taken  at  the 
end  of  a  settlement  period.  For  example, 
we  have  found  that  a  lot  of  profit  can  be 
wasted  by  being  careless  with  money.  We 
have  come  to  the  definite  conclusion  that 
the  manager  who  keeps  his  money  in  his 
pocket  instead  of  scattering  it  around  in 
cash  registers  and  change  drawers  makes 
more  money  than  the  lax  operator.    When 
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I  first  came  to  our  organization  after  fif- 
teen years  of  training  in  the  use  of  a  cash 
register,  it  was  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
become  used  to  the  idea  of  having  chang- 
ers and  carrying  cash  on  the  person.  But 
today  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  this 
method  is  the  best. 

Next  is  the  matter  of  the  use  and  dis- 
pensing of  supplies.  We  found  that  man- 
agers were  giving  away  two  and  three  days' 
pay  a  month  in  straws,  napkins,  paper 
bags,  and  so  on.  So  we  determined  on  this 
method  of  control.  We  found  by  statistical 
processes  that  a  stand  could  satisfy  its 
clientele  adequately  if  the  supplies  were 
limited  to  two  per  cent  of  the  sales.  Still, 
many  of  the  operators  encountered  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  this  item  under  control 
even  after  putting  it  where  the  customer 
rould  not  reach  it.  So  the  happy  thought 
was  brought  to  light  to  budget  the  supplies 
within  the  2%  allowance  with  the  result 
that  today  about  90%  of  our  stands  have 
this  phase  of  their  business  under  com- 
plete control. 

We  have  determined  that  the  average 
person,  sighted  or  blind,  is  capable  of  han- 
dling $50.00  in  sales  in  an  eight  hour  day, 
and  at  this  rate  the  percentage  of  wages 
to  gross  sales  should  not  run  over  9  per 
cent  and  should  be  less  in  most  cases.  In 
this  way  we  are  able  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  stand  is  over  or  understaffed.  It 
is  possible  for  a  manager  to  retire  on  the 
job  and  pay  out  all  his  profits  for  help  and 
leave  nothing  for  himself.  We  keep  close 
tabs  on  help  and  if  the  manager  does  not 
act  quickly  enough  of  his  own  volition, 
we  call  it  to  his  attention. 

One  of  the  little  leaks  which  amounts  to 
a  tremendous  amount  in  a  year  is  the  mat- 
ter of  telephone  use.  We  insist  that  the 
service  at  our  stands  be  on  a  strictly  busi- 
ness basis,  and  that  telephone  calls  be  for 
business  only  and  kept  to  a  minimum.  This 
policy  requires  some  planning  on  the  part 
of  the  operator,  but  it  has  reduced  our 
telephone  bills  15  to  50%. 

Another  problem  which  is  the  bugaboo 
of  most  programs  and  which  represents  a 
considerable  leak  is  the  matter  of  bottle 
deposits.    We  solved  that  problem  by  tak- 


ing a  different  view  than  usual  of  this  item. 
Now,  we  would  not  think  of  handing  out 
2c  in  cash  with  every  soft  drink  or  selling 
the  beverage  which  costs  3^3  cents  for 
three  cents.  And  that  is  what  we  do  when 
we  sell  a  bottle  of  a  soft  drink  without 
getting  the  deposit.  So  we  decided  that 
the  selling  value  of  a  Coca  Cola,  Pepsi 
Cola,  Dr.  Pepper  and  so  on  is  7c  a  bot- 
tle to  all  customers,  whether  they  drink  the 
beverage  on  the  spot,  in  the  next  room,  or 
anywhere  else.  But,  if  and  when  the  cus- 
tomer returns  the  bottle,  two  cents  is  re- 
funded. There  is  no  bookkeeping,  no  trust, 
no  necessity  for  watching  to  see  if  the  cus- 
tomer walks  away  with  it  and  it  solves  a 
housekeeping  problem  beautifully  at  the 
same  time. 

A  great  deal  of  loss  is  incurred  through 
keeping  merchandise  too  long  and  not 
turning  it  into  cash  quickly.  Spoilage  is 
the  result.  The  capital  dollars  of  a  stand 
must  be  almost  acrobatic,  and  we  figure 
that  two  turnovers  a  week  are  not  too 
many  to  have  with  our  general  type  of 
merchandise.  Depletion  of  stock  through 
lack  of  replacement  of  stock  sold  will  re- 
duce sales  and  consequent  profits.  You 
must  have  stock  on  hand  if  you  want  to 
sell  it.  Merchandise  in  the  warehouse  has 
no  profit  value. 

We  are  gradually  educating  our  people 
to  figure  the  selling  price  and  profit  on 
every  bill  of  goods  purchased  and  to  make 
a  comparison  between  total  amount  pur- 
chased and  the  sales  over  comparable  pe- 
riods of  time.  This  method  is  the  best  one 
we  know  of  for  maintaining  control  of  pur- 
chases and  turnover. 

On  our  new  Daily  Report  form  we  have 
provided  a  special  place  for  recording  the 
Selling  Value  of  every  invoice.  As  yet  the 
use  of  this  column  is  required  only  for 
stands  whose  gross  shows  considerable  in- 
efficiency of  management.  It  enables  us 
to  control  turnover,  but  best  of  all  it  is  the 
best  indicator  of  profit  leakage  I  know  of. 
Some  day  we  hope  to  have  this  item  in- 
cluded as  part  of  every  stand's  daily  report. 

Most  managers  have  no  conception  of 
what  profit  a  stand  operation  should  make. 
We  have  set  up  what  we  call  the  five  star 
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standard  for  our  group  to  shoot  at,  and  in 
explaining  the  period  operative  statement 
to  managers,  we  keep  emphasizing  all  the 
time  that  without  any  additional  sales  or 
work  their  profits  can  be  materially  in- 
creased. That  is  an  appeal — think  of  it — 
more  money  without  making  any  more 
sales  than  have  been  made  previously. 

An  operator  is  only  as  good  as  the 
agency  backing  him  and  supervising  him. 
After  all,  we  are  trying  for  100%  success 
in  a  business  in  which  there  is  about  90% 
failure.  To  be  a  success,  a  stand  program 
must  be  administered  by  successful  busi- 
ness men  who  are  able  to  give  our  social 
program  a  business  approach.  Having  an 
extensive  background  of  retailing,  our  su- 
pervisors are  able  to  tell  almost  at  a 
glance  what  a  stand  needs  and  apply  the 
remedy  at  once. 

Another  thing  we  do  is  stick  to  our  line. 
Where  we  have  a  strictly  package  food 
service  we  don't  add  any  thing  else  to  get 
that  extra  nickel.  We  concentrate  on  what 
we  have.  To  be  sure,  we  have  calls  for 
aspirin  and  laxatives,  handkerchiefs  and 
combs,  iced  tea  and  fresh  made  lemonade. 
I  imagine  we  could  sell  a  farm  tractor,  too, 
once  in  a  blue  moon.    But  we  don't  do  it. 

Yes,  despite  higher  prices  for  merchan- 


dise and  increased  wages  for  assistants  but 
with  retail  prices  generally  maintained  at 
the  same  level  as  that  of  one  and  two 
years  ago,  we  have  increased  our  percent- 
age of  profits  and  this  increase  is  only  the 
result  of  careful  and  efficient  management. 

Rehabilitation  at  a  vending  stand  is 
never  a  finished  job.  The  supervisor  must 
keep  teaching  and  saying  the  same  things 
over  and  over  and  over  again.  The  age 
and  experience  of  the  operator  has  no  es- 
pecial relationship  to  the  efficiency  of 
managing  a  stand.  As  long  as  there  is 
someone  to  keep  pushing  and  nudging  him 
along  the  operator  will  make  good. 

A  short  time  ago  one  of  our  managers 
said  to  me,  "Mr.  Wells,  when  I  came  on 
this  stand,  you  told  me  that  if  I  kept  my 
stock  up,  watched  my  gross,  and  kept  sup- 
plies and  expenses  under  control  that  the 
net  profit  would  take  care  of  itself.  The 
astonishing  part  about  it  is  that  it  is  true!" 
And,  of  course,  it  is  true.  There  is  no 
magic  abracadabra,  no  secret  formula  for 
obtaining  profits  under  any  conditions, 
either  past,  present,  or  future.  The  method 
is  the  same  anywhere,  any  time,  but  it  must 
be  applied  consistently  and  persistently. 
As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  "The  price  of 
profits  is  eternal  vigilance."  And  I  may 
add,  "Hard  work." 
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At  last  we  have  reached  the  stage  when 
the  employing  of  blind  persons  in  indus- 
try is  no  longer  a  myth,  but  a  well  estab- 
lished fact  approved  by  industrialists  in 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  all  or- 
ganizations working  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  to  safeguard  this  fact  so  that  it  may 
never  be  challenged.  AVe  can  retain  this 
*Blind 


high  opinion  of  blind  workers  shared  by 
industrialists  and  manufacturers  if  we  but 
follow  the  rules  set  forth  by  placement 
officers,  who  have  made  successful  place- 
ments through  the  years  of  depression  and, 
who  to-day  find  no  problem  in  securing 
jobs,  but  who  have  decided  to  be  more 
cautious  than  ever  in  the  formation  of  a 
policy  that  will  insure  permanent  place- 
ments.   It  is  necessary  to  approach  the  em- 
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ployment  problem  with  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  intelligence,  co-operation  and  un- 
derstanding between  all  parties  involved. 
There  are  some  of  us  who  might  say,  what 
are  the  rules  we  must  follow  to  insure  the 
continuation  of  successful  work,  and  it  is 
mv  purpose  in  this  paper  to  outline  some 
of  the  simple  rules  which  should  be  help- 
ful in  making  satisfactory,  permanent 
placements  and  at  the  same  time  hold  and 
continue  to  build  to  a  greater  degree  the 
high  opinion  expressed  by  many  em- 
ployers who  are  having  their  first  experi- 
ence with  blind  workers  in  their  industries. 

Most  all  placement  officers  are  now  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  types  of  jobs  and 
machines  being  handled  successfully  by 
blind  people  and  there  is  little  need  for 
me  to  dwell  on  the  analysis  of  the  different 
iobs  or  go  into  detail  in  respect  to  the 
tvpes  of  machines  they  can  operate.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  it  is  most  important  that 
the  proper  job  be  selected  and  that  the 
person  selected  to  do  the  job  have  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  handle  it.  Dis- 
astrous results  can  be  averted  if  care  is 
taken  in  the  proper  selection  of  both  the 
job  and  the  workman. 

Company  managements  are  interested  in 
three  factors  so  far  as  a  blind  workman  is 
concerned.  1 — can  he  do  the  job.  2 — will 
he  reach  production.  3 — what  is  the  risk 
in  connection  with  accidents.  The  answer 
to  the  first  question  is  yes,  for  we  will 
select  a  man  who  can  do  the  job.  The 
answer  to  the  second  question  is  yes,  for 
we  will  select  a  job  where  eye  sight  is  not 
essential  and  where  the  production  is 
reached  by  the  application  of  hand  skill 
or  touch  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  con- 
fidence. The  answer  to  the  third  ques- 
tion is,  the  risk  in  connection  with  acci- 
dents is  practically  nil,  because  the  blind 
person's  mind  is  continually  on  what  he  is 
doing  and  he  follows  out  to  the  word  the 
safety  instructions  given  him  by  his  sighted 
superintendent  and  the  placement  officer. 
It  is  important  not  to  leave  a  blind  person 
on  a  job  where  he  cannot  reasonably  com- 
pete with  the  sighted  workman  for  if  this 
is  done,  it  will  only  mean  dissatisfaction 
to   both   the   management   and   the   place- 


ment officer  and  at  the  same  time  it  will 
not  be  helpful  to  the  individual  placed. 
It  is  better  to  replace  the  blind  person 
with  one  who  is  more  suitable  for  by  so 
doing  the  company  management  will  be 
assured  that  we  are  not  only  interested  in 
placing  blind  people  in  industry,  but  we 
are  equally  interested  in  having  them  per- 
form as  we  stated  they  could  and  would. 
In  these  days  when  the  wheels  of  indus- 
try throughout  the  country  are  spinning  at 
full  speed  and  the  question  of  labor  short- 
age is  becoming  acute,  it  is  much  easier 
for  us  to  convince  an  employer  that  he 
should  give  a  blind  person  an  opportunity 
to  prove  his  ability  as  a  good  workman 
and  in  most  cases  employers  agree  with 
us,  and  we  place  a  man  or  woman  in  the 
plant.  After  a  few  days  the  reports  from 
this  employer  are  usually  to  the  eflFect  that 
the  blind  person  is  doing  well,  has  reached 
production  and  has  boosted  the  morale  of 
the  department  and  the  employer  would 
like  to  have  us  provide  him  with  eight  or 
ten  more  blind  people.  Some  employers 
insist  on  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty.  Here 
we  have  the  opportunity  of  placing  a  num- 
ber of  blind  people  in  one  plant  and  we  are 
rather  tempted  to  do  this  when  we  may 
have  a  waiting  list  of  blind  persons  wishing 
to  receive  work,  but  again  we  hesitate  to 
place  too  many  in  one  factory  in  fear  of 
what  may  happen  should  the  company  be- 
come short  of  material  or  find  it  necessary 
to  reduce  its  output  or  go  into  the  manu- 
facture of  some  other  line  which  might 
result  in  their  having  to  let  out  a  consid- 
erable number  of  employees.  If  such  a 
time  should  come  and  we  should  happen 
to  have  a  number  of  blind  employed  in 
the  company,  some  of  them  would  proba- 
bly be  let  out  and  they  would  again  have 
to  be  put  on  our  unemployed  list  to  await 
the  time  when  we  could  secure  other  op- 
portunities for  them.  It  is  much  easier  for 
an  employer  to  make  a  readjustment  where 
one  or  two  blind  persons  are  concerned 
than  it  would  be  if  he  had  ten  to  consider. 
He  may  not  have  work  for  ten  but  he 
may  have  sufficient  to  keep  two  steadily 
employed  either  on  their  present  job  or 
another  he  might  select.    Some  employers 
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hesitate  to  let  out  some  blind  persons  and 
keep  others  on  for  fear  of  being  criticized 
by  those  let  out  or  by  the  community.  I 
recall  one  instance  when  I  had  four  blind 
people  working  in  a  plant  and  the  time 
came  when  the  company  had  to  curtail 
production.  They  did  not  like  to  have  to 
let  out  two  blind  people  but  they  found  it 
necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  provide 
steady  work  for  the  remaining  two.  The 
two  let  out  were  told  by  the  company  that 
they  would  be  called  back  just  as  soon  as 
they  could  be  provided  with  work  but 
during  their  four  weeks  of  idleness  they 
kept  in  continual  contact  with  the  com- 
pany and  wanted  to  know  why  they  had 
been  let  out  and  the  other  two  kept  on. 
They  felt  they  had  just  as  much  right  to 
the  steady  work  as  the  others  and  they 
made  is  so  embarrassing  for  the  company 
that  the  management  decided  to  let  out 
the  remaining  two  to  end  the  controversy 
and  all  four  were  out  of  employment  until 
there  was  sufficient  work  to  recall  them. 
I  have  had  one  or  two  similar  cases  re- 
cently and  have  resolved  to  place  as  few 
blind  people  as  possible  in  any  one  plant. 

Some  placement  officers  may  not  agree 
with  me  for  they  may  feel  that  it  is  better 
to  place  a  number  in  a  plant  even  though 
they  may  only  receive  work  for  a  short 
period  of  time,  for  this  would  at  least  give 
them  a  chance  to  earn  a  few  dollars  and 
at  the  same  time  it  would  relieve  the  place- 
ment officer  of  the  pressure  that  has  been 
put  on  him  by  this  group  desiring  to  se- 
cure employment.  However,  all  this  would 
really  do  would  be  to  give  him  a  breathing 
spell  and  sooner  or  later  he  would  have  to 
give  each  person  more  of  his  time  and  con- 
sideration. Is  it  not  better  to  take  a  little 
longer  and  be  more  cautious  in  placing  a 
blind  man  in  a  company  on  a  job  which 
we  hope  will  last  for  years  then  to  move 
quickly  and  with  less  assurance  and  place 
a  number  where  they  may  only  be  working 
for  a  short  time  and  before  long  they 
may  be  knocking  at  our  door  asking  for 
other  employment  opportunities.  The 
easy  way  out  is  not  always  the  best. 

Factory  managers  whom  I  have  spoken 
with  in  plants  where  we  have  one  to  three 


blind  persons  working  have  often  stated 
that  these  blind  boys  and  girls  will  not 
have  to  worry  in  case  the  factory  becomes 
slack  for  they  will  be  moved  to  other  jobs 
that  have  already  been  selected  in  case  of 
such  an  emergency.  Managers  realize  that 
blind  people  do  not  have  as  many  oppor- 
tunities of  finding  work  as  the  sighted, 
and  they  are  sincere,  when  they  say  that 
their  blind  men  and  women  will  be  the 
last  persons  let  out  of  their  plant  and  then 
only  when  it  is  impossible  for  the  com- 
pany or  the  placement  officer  to  find  suit- 
able jobs  in  the  plant  to  which  they  can 
be  transferred. 

Conditions  to-day,  as  we  know,  are  not 
normal  and  in  the  great  rush  of  output  of 
war  materials,  many  decisions  in  connec- 
tion with  employment  are  made  without 
much  thought  for  the  future;  but  with  em- 
ployment agencies  for  the  blind,  the  ques- 
tion of  employment  for  blind  people 
should  always  be  given  serious  considera- 
tion. We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  may  appear  to  be  many  jobs  in  in- 
dustry that  we  might  do  but  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  feasible  job  and 
the  practical  one,  and  placement  officers 
should  be  in  a  position  to  select  the  prac- 
tical one.  If,  however,  after  a  man  has 
been  started  to  work,  the  officer  finds  that 
suitable  progress  is  not  being  made,  he 
should  check  closely  on  both  man  and  job. 
We  all  make  mistakes  from  time  to  time 
and  it  might  be  that  in  this  case  the  ability 
of  the  man  has  been  misjudged  or  the  job 
is  not  suitable  for  this  particular  person 
and  steps  should  be  taken  to  discover  the 
reason  why  the  arrangement  is  not  satis- 
factory and  the  necessary  adjustment 
should  be  made. 

The  importance  of  follow  up  work 
should  not  be  underestimated  for  it  is 
only  by  these  follow  up  calls,  and  constant 
supervision  that  we  can  insure  satisfactory 
placements.  When  a  blind  person  has  been 
started  to  work,  he  should  be  closely 
watched  until  the  placement  officer  feels 
he  is  making  as  good  progress  as  would 
be  made  by  a  sighted  beginner.  Repeat 
calls  should  be  made  on  him  at  least  once 
during  his  first  week  of  work,  another  call 
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should  be  made  within  the  next  two  weeks, 
then  one  call  a  month  for  two  months, 
once  every  six  months  and  finally  once  a 
year.  If  it  is  impossible  for  the  placement 
officer  to  make  these  calls  in  person,  he 
should  write  a  letter  to  the  company  and 
also  to  the  blind  worker  to  learn  of  the 
progress  being  made.  We  should  never 
place  a  blind  person  in  a  plant  and  forget 
about  him.  This  is  very  unsatisfactory 
from  the  manager's  point  of  view,  the  blind 
person's  and  the  placement  worker's.  To 
begin  with,  good  will  has  been  created 
with  the  company  during  the  initial  visit 
and  negotiations  with  them,  and  it  is  wise 
to  keep  this  good  will  by  making  visits  to 
the  company  either  by  letter  or  in  person 
from  time  to  time.  They  are  interested  in 
our  work  and  they  also  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  telling  us  how  splendidly 
the  blind  person  we  placed  in  the  plant  is 
getting  along,  and  they  may  also  welcome 
the  visit  to  ask  us  if  we  could  supply  them 
with  another  as  good  as  the  one  they  now 
have.  Follow  up  calls  pay  large  dividends, 
and  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  be  successful 
in  our  work.  One  unsatisfactory  blind  man 
left  on  a  job  loses  the  good  will  of  the  com- 
pany and  in  the  long  run  hinders  the  op- 
portunities for  blind  people  not  only  in 
that  company  but  in  others  that  may  have 
learned  through  the  management  that  this 
blind  man  is  a  washout.  As  a  rule  blind 
people  are  classified  as  a  group,  whereas 
sighted  people  are  considered  individually, 
so  that  if  one  blind  man  fails  to  do  his  job 
correctly,  the  company  is  more  inclined  to 
feel  that  all  blind  people  are  not  suitable 
for  industrial  work,  and  this  may  be  ru- 
mored to  other  employers,  whereas  if  a 
sighted  man  is  not  suitable,  he  is  usually 
let  out,  and  another  hired  to  take  his 
place;  the  company  feeling  that  the  sec- 
ond man  will  be  satisfactory  and  they  give 
the  matter  no  further  thought. 

During  these  days  we  are  likely  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  thought  that  large  in- 
dustries should  be  able  to  employ  large 
numbers  of  blind  people,  especially  when 
these  industries  are  engaged  in  war  work, 
and  we  may  be  inclined  to  overlook  the 
small   manufacturer  who   employs   two   to 


three  hundred  sighted  people  as  being  too 
small  to  offer  much  encouragement.  This 
is  a  mistake.  Small  concerns  should  be 
given  the  same  study  as  the  larger  ones 
for  in  many  instances  when  work  is  found 
in  one  of  these  small  concerns  for  a  blind 
person  you  can  be  almost  certain  that  he 
will  have  a  job  as  long  as  that  company  is 
in  existence.  Such  companies  were  manu- 
facturing domestic  goods,  farm  imple- 
ments, electrical  equipment,  etc.,  which 
were  in  great  demand  during  peace  time, 
and  which  will  be  in  demand  again  as  soon 
as  the  war  is  over  and  the  company 
switches  to  peace  time  work.  One  or  two 
blind  men  in  such  a  plant  can  easily  be 
transferred  if  necessary  to  other  depart- 
ments where  suitable  work  can  be  found, 
and  I  feel  certain  that  the  company  man- 
agement will  not  lay  off  our  blind  men  if 
work  can  be  found  in  the  new  setup.  They 
realize  that  blind  people  have  limitations 
as  to  what  they  are  able  to  do  and  that 
their  chances  of  finding  suitable  work  on 
the  open  market  are  far  less  than  those  of 
the  sighted,  and  even  though  they  have 
found  it  necessary  to  let  out  a  large  num- 
ber of  sighted  employees  who  may  not  be 
needed,  they  hesitate  to  let  out  their  blind 
man  who  has  been  a  good  conscientious 
and  satisfactory  employee  and  they  will  do 
their  best  to  see  that  he  is  kept  on.  Many 
employers  whom  I  have  talked  with  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  have  mentioned  this 
fact  to  me  and  I  believe  them  to  be  sin- 
cere in  their  statement. 

It  is  true  that  none  of  us  can  be  cer- 
tain as  to  what  conditions  will  be  when 
this  war  is  over  but  we  can  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  guard  against  mass  lay-offs  of 
blind  people  in  regular  industry  if  we  use 
good  judgment  in  making  our  placements. 
Periodically  certain  companies  find  it  nec- 
essary to  reduce  their  number  of  employees 
and  it  may  so  happen  that  we  may  have 
one  or  two  blind  people  working  in  such  a 
plant  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to 
transfer  this  person  to  another  machine  or 
job  in  the  plant  in  order  that  he  may  have 
steady  work  but  in  securing  the  new  job, 
we  may  find  that  certain  workers  have 
seniority   rights  and  are  seeking  this  job. 
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and  our  blind  man  cannot  be  given  it 
ahead  of  the  others,  who  have  seen  longer 
service  with  the  company.  In  such  cases, 
it  may  be  possible  to  secure  another  job  in 
the  plant  where  the  question  of  seniority 
is  not  in  force  but  if  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
this  and  the  job  you  have  selected  appears 
to  be  the  only  one  suitable,  then  the  ques- 
tion should  be  discussed  with  the  manager 
and  any  plan  he  suggests  should  be  fol- 
lowed out.  Some  companies,  I  understand, 
have  a  working  agreement  with  the  union 
and  have  in  it  a  clause  which  makes  it 
possible  for  the  blind  person  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  job  considered  suitable  for 
him  regardless  of  seniority  rights,  and  in 
time  perhaps  a  similar  agreement  will  be 
reached  by  all  employers  and  employees. 

During  the  past  years  we  have  heard  a 
lot  about  job  and  personnel  analyses.  This 
has  always  been  practiced  to  a  degree  in 
the  placing  of  blind  people  in  industry  but 
in  order  to  study  these  analyses  more  thor- 
oughly, we  organized  a  department  within 
the  Institute  in  which  we  are  employing  a 
number  of  blind  persons  who  cannot  be 
placed  in  regular  industry  nor  in  the  gen- 
eral run  of  Institute  shops  for  one  reason 
or  another.  This  department  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  study  individual  aptitudes 
as  well  as  give  work  to  blind  people  who 
heretofore  could  not  be  considered  and  it 
also  acts  as  a  training  school  for  those 
who  have  never  worked  in  a  factory  or 
done  work  of  any  kind.  Blind  people  are 
brought  into  this  department  and  taught 
to  run  circular  saws,  power  punch  presses, 
various  foot  presses,  drill  presses,  and  to  do 
several  hand  skill  jobs  such  as  tying  and 
packaging  shoe  laces,  gluing  and  fitting 
pieces  of  wood  together,  assembling  vari- 
ous types  of  dust  goggles,  assembling  bar- 
rettes — attaching  them  to  cards  and  pack- 
ing them,  removing  the  punchings  from  all 
types  of  cardboard  which  is  used  in  the 
building  up  of  cardboard  boxes  and  numer- 
ous packing  jobs.  In  other  wards,  it  be- 
comes a  sub-contract  department  for  regu- 
lar industry;  the  work  being  brought  in, 
completed  and  returned  to  the  company. 
All  blind  people  receive  the  same  rate  of 
pay  for  this  work  while  they  are  training 


as  would  a  sighted  person  employed  by 
the  company  from  which  we  receive  the 
material.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  pro- 
viding employment  for  twenty-five  blind 
people  and  by  this  time  next  year  we  are 
hoping  to  have  at  least  fifty.  In  this  num- 
ber there  may  be  those  who  cannot  be 
placed  in  regular  industry,  but  no  doubt 
there  will  be  a  greater  number  who  will 
be  brought  into  the  department  for  a  train- 
ing period  of  from  one  week  to  six  months 
and  when  they  learn  how  to  handle  their 
machines  and  have  reached  production, 
they  will  be  considered  trained  men  and 
will  be  placed  in  regular  industry  and 
others  will  be  brought  in.  This  removes 
all  doubt  from  the  mind  of  the  placement 
officer  as  to  whether  or  not  the  man  will 
be  suitable  for  a  particular  type  of  work. 
Already  certain  blind  people  whom  we  felt 
would  not  be  suitable  for  outside  place- 
ment have  completed  their  training  and 
they  are  now  ready  to  take  their  place  with 
the  sighted  in  regular  industry.  This  de- 
partment should  not  be  a  temporary  ex- 
periment and  I  am  looking  forward  to  its 
continuation  in  importance  and  size  dur- 
ing peace  time  as  well  as  war  time. 

Many  blind  people  working  in  industry 
to-day  are  on  their  first  job  and  they  find 
for  the  first  time  that  they  have  ample 
money  to  spend  and  are  buying  the  things 
they  have  wanted  for  years.  This  in  itself 
is  splendid,  but  the  placement  officer 
should  impress  upon  the  blind  person  the 
need  for  saving  during  his  days  of  em- 
ployment, which  he  can  put  aside  against 
the  time  when  he  may  not  be  employed 
for  some  months.  He  should  be  encouraged 
to  invest  his  money  in  government  bonds, 
war  certificates  or  bank  it.  I  know  of  cer- 
tain blind  people  who  have  already  saved 
sufficient  money  to  enable  them  to  go  into 
business  for  themselves  when  the  war  is 
over  and  it  is  this  type  of  person  who  will 
be  less  likely  to  face  any  future  years  of 
unemployment.  Others  are  saving  a  few 
hundred  dollars  to  carry  them  over  the  re- 
adjustment period  after  the  war  when  they 
may  be  out  of  work  until  another  employ- 
ment opportunity  can  be  secured  for  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
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late  Mr.  Frank  A.  Wrench,  Chairman,  Vo- 
cational Division  Section  3,  A.A.W.B.,  for 
the  splendid  work  he  has  done  in  the  for- 
mation and  distribution  of  the  Placement 
Bulletins.  This  Bulletin  has,  I  feel  sure, 
been  of  great  help  to  all  placement  officers 
in  soliciting  jobs  suitable  for  blind  people. 
It  might  be  classified  as  a  job  analysis  cata- 


logue for  not  only  does  it  explain  the  type 
of  work  being  done  but  it  also  gives  the 
age  and  percentage  of  sight  of  the  blind 
person  on  the  job,  which  is  very  helpful  to 
us.  The  Bulletin  has  given  placement  offi- 
cers an  opportunity  of  becoming  better 
acquainted  and  we  are  looking  forward  to 
receiving  them  for  years  to  come. 


PLACEMENT  OF  BLIND  IN  WHITE  COLLAR  JOBS 
IN  WISCONSIN 

EMIL   ARNDT 
State   Department   of   Public    Welfare,    Division    for    the  Blind,    Milwaukee,    Wisconsin 


Placement  of  blind  persons  in  white  col- 
lar jobs  is  made  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Government  Employment  Service. 
This  office  refers  all  blind  persons  seeking 
employment  to  our  office  and  also  fur- 
nishes us  with  all  the  requested  informa- 
tion. 

The  Rehabilitation  Division  also  con- 
tributes to  our  cause  by  giving  the  individ- 
uals part  or  complete  training  as  recom- 
mended by  our  division.  This  training  is 
entirely  financed  by  the  Rehabilitation  Di- 
vision. This  division  will  not  train  or  place 
any  blind  person  without  the  sanction  of 
the  division  for  the  blind. 

The  Ediphone  and  Dictaphone  com- 
panies of  our  state  have  been  of  great  help 
to  us  by  giving  us  the  names  of  all  the 
firms  that  use  these  machines. 

About  a  year  ago  our  senior  field  worker 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  director  of 
personnel  to  permit  a  number  of  blind 
persons  to  write  the  state  civil  service  ex- 


amination. The  results  were  as  follows: 
Under  dictaphone  operators,  out  of  the 
first  fifteen  highest  ratings  twelve  were 
blind  persons.  However,  only  a  few  of 
these  were  placed  in  state  service,  but  it 
served  as  a  measuring  stick  for  the  place- 
ment agent.  It  also  gave  each  blind  per- 
son a  rating.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  this 
rating  that  the  department  placed  these 
persons  in  the  office  of  private  industry. 
This  also  served  as  a  selling  point.  It  is 
greatly  due  to  this  examination  that  all 
the  ediphone  and  dictaphone  operators  in 
the  state  of  Wisconsin  are  employed. 

It  is  essential  that  all  agencies  for  the 
blind  work  closely  together  if  there  is  to 
be  a  sound  and  lasting  employment  for 
the  blind  in  the  years  to  come.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  schools  to  educate  and  prepare 
the  pupils  so  that  they  will  be  ready  to 
take  their  place  in  society.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  adult  division  to  fit  these  people 
into  society  both  socially  and  remunera- 
tively. 


PLACEMENT  OF  THE  RURAL  BLIND 

MERTON  M.   LAKE 
Superintendent,    The   Barnes   School,    Henniker,   N.    H. 


I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  give 
you  something  which  would  solve  all  the 
problems  of  placement  work  for  the  rural 
blind.    If  I  were  able  to  give  you  an  easy 


solution  and  to  bring  you  an  optimistic 
and  enthusiastic  discussion  I  would  be  very 
happy  for  probably  no  one  is  more  aware 
of  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be  faced. 
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I  have  a  firm  conviction  of  the  place  the 
blind  worker  should  have  in  agriculture 
but  I  do  not  overlook  the  difficulties  in 
making  this  a  reality,  rather  than  a  dream. 
T  am  afraid  many  of  us  who  work  for 
and  with  the  blind  are  apt  to  be  dreamers 
and  letter  writers  rather  than  realists  and 
I  shall  attempt  to  keep  away  from  theo- 
retical discussion.  We  have  a  practical 
problem  to  be  solved  and,  like  many  other 
problems,  it  can  be  solved  if  we  all  work 
together.  The  blind  worker  does  not  want 
sympathy  or  kind  letters  or  promises,  or 
even  pensions.  He  wants  something  to  do. 
Some  constructive  work  which  will  give 
him  the  sublimation  of  work  and  the  re- 
spect of  his  fellow  men. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  need  for  work 
of  this  sort  among  the  rural  blind.  In  my 
position,  I  have  seen  such  great  develop- 
ment in  men  when  they  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  do  constructive  work  that  it 
seems  the  greatest  hardship  of  all  to  de- 
prive such  men  of  work  which  they  are 
well  able  to  do,  when  there  is  such  a  need 
for  laborers  in  this  world.  We  are  also 
aware  that  could  blind  men  be  placed  in 
agricultural  work  it  would  be  a  steady  job, 
rather  than  one  which  would  change  with 
economic  cycles.  Whether  the  blind  worker 
will  be  able  to  hold  his  place  in  industry 
after  the  emergency  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  what  progress  we  make  in  our  con- 
ception of  social  reform  after  the  war  but 
agriculture  will  always  have  a  place  for 
men  who  have  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  do  its  work. 

Many  of  you  will  ask  if  blind  men  are 
capable  of  this  type  of  work  in  competition 
with  sighted  workers.  I  am  especially 
■  happy  to  talk  to  you  about  this  question 
for  I  have  already  experienced  some  skep- 
ticism among  placement  agents.  When  I 
took  up  the  work  of  directing  (and  inci- 
dentally doing  most  of  the  work)  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Barnes  Agricultural  School 
for  the  Blind  I  had  had  no  previous  experi- 
ence with  the  blind.  It  was  the  idea  of 
those  responsible  for  this  school  that  blind 
men  must  be  trained  in  this  type  of  work 
without  the  use  of  special  methods  adapted 
to  the  blind.    In  other  words,  they  felt,  and 


I  think  rightly,  in  order  for  such  a  school 
to  be  worth  while,  it  should  be  practical 
and  should  offer  training  which  would  fit 
men  to  do  work  on  any  modern  farm.  We 
have  held  firmly  to  this  rule  in  spite  of 
some  temptation  to  find  an  easy  way. 
While  we  have  worked  out  ways  which  a 
blind  man  could  adopt,  wherever  possible 
we  have  insisted  that  everything  should  be 
done  exactly  as  it  would  be  done  on  a 
modern  farm.  We  have  had  here  men 
without  previous  farm  experience  and  they 
have  demonstrated  to  me  that  they  are 
able  to  qualify  for  farm  work  and  are  es- 
pecially adapted  to  poultry.  I  think  we 
need  have  no  fear  as  to  the  ability  of  an 
intelligent  blind  man  to  do  farm  work  if 
he  has  had  proper  training. 

What  then  are  the  problems  which 
face  us? 

We  are  faced  with  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing among  farmers  as  to  just  how  much 
these  workers  are  able  to  do  and  we  must 
all  work  together  to  break  down  this 
thing.  It  is  something  in  which  we  all 
have  an  equal  interest,  those  who  are  train- 
ing these  men,  placement  agents  and  heads 
of  divisions,  blind  workers  and  the  farmers 
themselves.  You  probably  have  no  con- 
ception of  just  how  many  farm  jobs  are 
available  today  and  we  could  place  blind 
workers  in  these  jobs  with  reasonable  as- 
surance of  their  staying  on  after  the 
emergency.  As  fast  as  such  a  worker 
makes  good  his  boss  is  on  our  side  and 
we  have  one  more  enthusiastic  supporter. 

We  must  approach  our  problem  with  an 
understanding  of  the  farmer  and  his  prob- 
lems. We  must  work  with  him.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  he  should  play  Santa 
Glaus  as  he  has  so  often  done.  We  must 
expect  the  blind  worker  to  be  a  good  busi- 
ness proposition  for  him  if  we  expect  to 
arouse  his  interest.  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
should  get  these  workers  at  bargain  prices 
but  a  fair  wage  should  be  received  in  re- 
turn for  honest  work. 

It  is  my  opinion  best  results  will  be  ob- 
tained if  workers  are  placed  on  small  fam- 
ily farms  rather  than  on  large  commercial 
propositions  where  it  is  impossible  for  the 
owner  to   give   close   personal   supervision. 
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We  have  found  such  commercial  farms  un- 
willing to  spend  any  time  with  workers 
and  are  inclined  to  want  men  able  to  take 
over  full  charge  of  a  unit.  When  workers 
are  placed  in  a  job  they  should  be  followed 
very  closely  and  every  effort  made  for 
mutual  satisfaction.  It  is  even  more  satis- 
factory if  someone  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
farmer's  problems  can  spend  some  time 
with  the  worker  until  he  is  adjusted  to  new 
conditions.  After  all  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
man  should  be  worth  the  expense  of  some 
time  spent  in  this  manner.  We  should  not 
expect  the  farmer  to  train  these  men  and 
it  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  if  the 
worker  is  well  trained  and  carefully  se- 
lected. I  would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that 
it  requires  intelligence  to  be  a  good  farm 
worker  and  in  our  zeal  to  rehabilitate  a 
man  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  this  fact. 


Let  us  not  expect  this  type  of  work  to  take 
only  those  who  are  not  of  the  highest  in- 
telligence. If,  after  a  reasonable  trial,  a 
worker  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  he 
should  be  removed.  The  result  of  leaving 
him  after  the  farmer  is  dissatisfied  will 
mean  he  will  become  disgusted  with  blind 
workers. 

Small  Number  Make  Good  for  Themselves 

We  must  consider  farmers  as  intelligent 
business  men  and  allow  them  to  run  their 
own  business.  There  is  a  definite  place  for 
the  blind  in  agriculture  but  it  is  only  by 
working  together  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
find  that  place.  We,  who  are  engaged  in 
this  work,  must  be  familiar  with  rural  life 
and  farm  conditions  and  be  able  to  work 
intelligently  with  the  farmers  for  the  bene- 
fit of  both  farmer  and  blind  worker. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  PLACEMENT  AS  I  HAVE  FOUND 
THEM  FACING  ME  IN  MAINE 

*WALTER  MORAN 
Placement  Agent,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Health   &  Welfare, 

A-ugusta,   Maine 


In  presenting  this  paper  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  any  of  the  general  problems  of 
placement  which  face  all  of  us.  I  will  try 
to  point  out  some  of  the  particular  prob- 
lems which  I  have  found  facing  me  in 
Maine.  To  me  these  problems  have  seemed 
peculiar  to  our  own  State  but  perhaps  they 
are  only  different  in  intensity. 

Previous  to  the  creation  of  the  Division 
of  Services  for  the  Blind,  in  March,  1942, 
work  for  the  blind  had  little  or  no  social 
or  rehabilitory  aspect  to  it.  There  were 
some  scattered  instances  of  social  or  re- 
habilitory work  but  on  the  State  level  the 
work  was  that  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  under 
the  Division  of  Public  Assistance,  The 
Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind,  a  residen- 
tial shop,  part  private  and  part  public, 
and  the  education  for  the  blind  children 
conducted  at  Perkins  Institute.  I  think  all 
of  us  can  agree  that  a  program  based 
♦Blind 


chiefly  on  an  assistance  grant  to  the  blind 
can  and  does  create  problems. 

As  yet  no  complete  census  of  the  blind 
has  been  compiled.  Through  a  piece  of  re- 
search work,  conducted  by  the  Division  of 
Services  for  the  Blind,  we  found,  as  of 
July  1st,  that  47  blind  individuals  were 
engaged  in  some  type  of  remunerative 
work.  Of  this  number  27  were  not  recipi- 
ents of  an  Aid  to  the  Blind  grant  and  20 
were  receiving  some  or  all  of  the  allotted 
grant.  These  people  had  found  their  own 
work  before  the  Placement  Service  started. 
This,  I  think,  shows  that  some  of  the 
blind  individuals  had  initiative  and  ambi- 
tion enough  not  to  stagnate.  We  are  fully 
aware  that  in  some  instances  these  people 
are  not  doing  the  most  suitable  type  of 
work  but  we  feel  that  at  least  they  have 
displayed  a  willingness  not  to  be  wards  of 
a  beneficent  state. 

The    Public   Assistance   records    are    the 
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only  available  data  which  we  have  thus 
far  been  able  to  study  to  learn  anything 
about  our  employables.  These  records, 
complete  enough  for  their  own  purposes, 
do  not  contain  enough  social  information, 
nor  do  they  give  much  of  the  background 
and  training  of  the  individual.  We  have 
had  to  arrange  employment  interviews  and 
sometimes  much  time  was  consumed  in 
correspondence  which  can  become  ambigu- 
ous. I  say  this  for  the  people  who  are  re- 
ceiving Aid  to  the  Blind,  in  many  in- 
stances, feel  that  any  further  questioning 
by  anyone  is  only  another  trick  to  get  them 
off  relief.  The  placement  agent  has  to 
create  confidence  in  himself  and  his  inten- 
tions to  do  only  good  in  many  cases  before 
he  can  establish  a  good  working  relation- 
ship. Despite  this  resistance,  we  are  now 
finding  some  of  the  people  we  have  placed 
requesting  discontinuance  of  their  Aid  to 
the  Blind  grant  on  their  own  initiative. 

The  chief  industries  in  Maine  are  farm- 
ing, fishing  and  lumbering.  Maine,  I  do 
not  believe,  has  ever  been  considered  an 
industrial  state.  She  has  textile  mills,  shoe 
factories,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  canning 
factories,  wood  turning  shops,  a  few  ma- 
chine and  metal  tool  shops  and  a  scatter- 
ing of  the  miscellaneous  industries.  The 
wooden  and  steel  ship  building  yards  are 
in  the  main  the  chief  sources  of  industrial 
employment  in  Maine  and  they,  of  course, 
are  booming  under  war  conditions.  By  and 
large  most  of  the  mills  and  shops  are  small 
and  scattered.  On  the  whole  they  do  not 
offer  many  feasible  types  of  employment 
for  the  blind  but  we  have  managed  to  lo- 
cate in  them  some  suitable  jobs  and  have 
found  from  our  research  that  other  blind 
people  not  placed  by  us  have  obtained  em- 
ployment in  some  of  the  plants  we  have 
thus  far  not  been  able  to  survey.  At  pres- 
ent   thirteen    plants    in    Maine    are    using 


blind  labor  placed  by  us.  We  feel  sure 
that  as  time  goes  on  we  will  increase  this 
number. 

The  small  population  of  Maine  is  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  area,  for  Maine  is  a 
large  state.  Lack  of  transportation  facili- 
ties creates  a  problem.  Many  good  poten- 
tial employables  find  it  impossible  to  com- 
mute to  the  industrial  centers.  Lack  of 
housing  facilities,  the  lower  wage  rate,  as 
well  as  family  circumstances,  are  problems 
which  do  not  always  permit  moving  a 
worker  to  an  industrial  center.  Despite 
these  facts  we  have  thus  far  been  able  to 
move  a  few  of  our  better  workers.  A  job 
was  found  for  one  man  who  had  to  walk 
five  miles  each  way  until  a  suitable  board- 
ing house  was  found  for  him. 

Lack  of  training  for  any  particular  skill 
is  prevalent  and  lack  of  training  facilities 
accentuates  the  problem.  Self  confidence 
and  lack  of  adjustment  exist,  mainly,  I  feel, 
because  of  the  background  I  have  pictured. 
We  are  finding,  however,  that  training  on 
the  job  and  the  knowledge  that  they  can 
do  a  piece  of  constructive  work  is  creating 
far  more  confidence  than  any  amount  of 
talking  or  reading  could  do. 

The  attitude  of  the  potential  employer 
in  Maine  is  a  bit  more  conservative.  Due 
to  this  element  of  conservatism  more  con- 
tacts are  necessary  to  build  up  the  under- 
standing and  goodwill  of  the  employer.  We 
have  found  that  once  this  is  done  the  em- 
ployer is  more  than  willing  to  cooperate  in 
finding  suitable  job  openings. 

We  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  chief 
problems.  Eighteen  placements  at  this 
time  does  show  that  solutions  can  be  found. 
We  are  hoping  that  the  future  will  prove 
that  work  of  this  nature  in  going  forward 
will  be  able  to  solve  many  more  of  both 
the  general  and  specific  problems  of  place- 
ment which  we  found  facing  us  in  Maine. 
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TRAINING  AND  PLACEMENT  PROGRAM 
OF  A  PRIVATE  AGENCY 

HAROLD   BROWN 
Employment   Director,    Industrial    Home   for    the   Blind,    Brooklyn,    New   York 


At  this  time,  as  probably  never  before, 
the  blind  have  an  opportunity  to  show  to 
the  world  that  they  can  perform  many 
tasks  with  a  high  degree  of  proficiency 
side  by  side  with  the  sighted. 

Several  months  ago,  at  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
a  committee  was  formed  and  a  policy  and 
program  for  the  training,  shop  employ- 
ment, and  placement  of  blind  persons  was 
drawn.  Much  thought  and  study  has  been 
given  to  the  drawing  of  this  program;  and 
we  are  advancing  cautiously  with  its  exe- 
cution. Although  our  program  has  been 
in  force  only  a  short  time,  it  has  proven 
to  be  successful  and  well  worth  all  our  ef- 
fort. Some  of  our  blind  persons,  because 
of  exceptional  qualifications  or  previous 
training,  can  be  placed  immediately  on 
selected  jobs  in  outside  industry;  but  a 
goodly  number,  blinded  in  adult  life,  who 
have  been  working  at  occupations  where 
sight  is  required  must  be  provided  with  the 
kind  of  guidance  and  training  which  will 
lead  to  occupations  where  sight  is  not 
essential.  It  is  for  these  that  our  program 
includes  provisions  for  training. 

A  candidate  for  placement  in  need  of 
training  is  taken  into  our  shop  where  we 
maintain  diversified  industries  and  where 
he  can  progress  from  the  simpler  opera- 
tions to  the  more  complexed.  He  is  started 
at  a  pre-determined  training  rate  for  a 
specified  period  and  as  soon  as  the  value  of 
his  production  exceeds  his  training  rate  he 
is  paid  on  a  piece  rate  basis.  In  the  shop, 
under  the  careful  tutoring  of  competent 
instructors,  he  is  watched  so  that  we  might 
determine  the  type  of  work  for  which  he  is 
best  suited. 

Developing  manual  dexterity,  acquiring 
good  shop  morale  and  good  habits  of  shop 
housekeeping,  he  is  taught  that,  when 
placed  outside,  he  is  expected  to  produce 
as  much  and  as  well  as  the  average  seeing 


worker  in  the  same  job,  asking  for  nor  ex- 
pecting any  concessions  not  accorded  his 
seeing  fellow  workers.  Here,  too,  a  careful 
study  can  be  made  as  to  how  he  reacts  to 
rules  and  regulations,  how  he  gets  along 
with  his  fellow  workers,  etc.  All  of  this 
not  only  provides  training  for  our  men  but 
also  serves  as  a  proving  ground  for  candi- 
dates for  placement. 

The  Placement  Agent,  when  making  a 
survey  of  a  plant  for  a  job,  looks  for  al- 
ternative operations  so  that,  in  the  event 
the  job  "he  selects  is  interrupted  because 
of  a  shortage  of  material  or  any  other  rea- 
sons, the  blind  person  placed  would  not 
have  to  be  laid  off,  but  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  one  of  the  alternative  operations 
without  the  loss  of  time  and  without  re- 
quiring any  undue  attention  from  his  fore- 
man or  co-workers. 

When  a  job  is  secured,  we  try,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  firm  and  the  union,  to  have 
the  job  given  to  the  Home  rather  than  to 
the  blind  employee.  Thus,  should  the  blind 
employee  leave,  prove  unsatisfactory,  or, 
for  any  other  reason,  discontinue  his  em- 
ployment, we  have  the  privilege  of  re- 
placing him  with  a  competent  blind 
worker,  thereby  maintaining  a  continuing 
work  opportunity  for  blind  persons. 

We  think  it  unwise  to  place  more  than 
one  blind  person  in  any  one  department, 
although  often  requested  to  do  so,  because 
two  or  more  blind  persons  working  to- 
gether would  tend  to  form  a  click  among 
themselves  and  isolate  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  workers.  Furthermore,  the  pos- 
sibility and  purpose  of  reserving  alterna- 
tive practical  operations  for  each  of  the 
blind  persons  we  place  would  be  greatly 
reduced,  if  not  entirely  erased,  by  placing 
a  number  of  blind  persons  in  a  situation 
where  only  one  should  properly  be  em- 
ployed. Bearing  in  mind  the  inevitable 
industrial  retrenchment  after  the  war,  we 
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feel  it  far  more  important  to  place  one 
blind  person  in  a  reasonably  secure  situa- 
tion than  to  place  two  or  more  with  the 
expectation  that  their  employment  will 
terminate  shortly  after  the  duration.  By 
the  same  token  we  shun  sub-standard  jobs, 
or  any  jobs  that  we  feel  will  be  temporary, 
and  strive  for  permanency  by  working  with 
reputable,  well  established  firms. 

After  screening  our  register,  likely  can- 
didates are  interviewed.  Their  applications 
are  reviewed  and  classified  by  our  Em- 
ployment Committee,  consisting  of  five 
members  of  our  stafT.  An  applicant's 
classification  indicates  his  priority  for 
placement  or  for  training  in  our  shop, 
which  is  aimed  at  eventual  placement. 
Placement  is  the  potential  goal  of  every 
blind  worker  in  our  shop;  but,  of  course,  a 
great  many  of  the  applicants  placed  in 
training  in  our  shop  advance  to  some  posi- 
tion there  and  do  not  prove  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  for  employment  in  unshel- 
tered competition  with  seeing  workers.  We 
might  add,  in  passing,  that  a  great  many 
of  the  blind  workers  in  our  shop  prefer  to 
remain  there  rather  than  to  go  on  to  out- 
side employment.  Here,  too,  we  might 
say  that  we  maintain  a  department  which, 
for  lack  of  a  better  name,  we  call  our 
Occupational  Department,  where  blind 
persons  in  need  of  work  are  employed, 
who  are  unable  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  either  outside  employment  or  ordinary 
employment  in  our  shop. 

Before  classification,  all  applicants  must 
be  cleared  through  our  Social  Service  De- 
partment where  their  blindness  is  deter- 
mined, where  health  and  Wasserman  re- 
ports are  obtained,  and  where  any  work 
limitations  are  carefully  noted. 

When    a    job    is    found,    a    candidate    is 


selected  from  those  classified  by  the  Em- 
ployment Committee.  He  is  taken  through 
the  induction  procedure  by  the  Placement 
Agent  who  introduces  him  to  all  the  per- 
sonnel with  whom  he  will  work  and  who 
remains  with  him  on  the  job  until  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  understands  his  operation  and 
the  conduct  expected  of  him  by  the  Com- 
pany. 

Whenever  there  is  a  question  of  select- 
ing one  of  two  or  more  equally  qualified 
candidates  for  a  job,  the  candidate  with 
the  least  amount  of  vision  is  given  prefer- 
ence. 

A  few  days  after  the  placement  is  made 
our  follow-up  routine,  which  we  deem 
very  important,  starts.  The  Placement 
Agent  calls  back  on  the  company  to  check 
on  the  production  and  conduct  of  the  blind 
worker  and,  incidentally,  to  acquaint  any 
new  members  of  the  company  with  the  ar- 
rangements under  which  the  blind  worker 
is  employed.  Subsequent  intermittent  calls 
are  made  and,  contrary  to  the  belief,  ex- 
pressed by  some,  that  employers  might  be 
annoyed,  we  find  that  they  are  pleased; 
and  very  friendly  relations  have  grown  up 
between  many  employers  and  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind. 

In  closing  we  should  point  out  that  it 
has  been  possible  to  touch  only  briefly  on 
the  highlights  of  our  program  within  the 
time  allotted.  However,  we  have  with  us 
a  number  of  complete  copies  of  the  pro- 
gram and  we  will  be  glad  to  give  one  of 
these  to  anyone  here  who  might  be  inter- 
ested in  studying  it  more  carefully.  If  we 
find  that  we  do  not  have  enough  copies  to 
go  around  we  will  be  glad  to  mail  a  copy 
to  anyone  writing  to  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn 16,  New  York. 
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WORKSHOPS  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  PLACEMENTS 
IN  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 

*JAMES  F.   HYKA 
Placement  Manager,    Cleveland    Society   for  the  Blind,    Cleveland,   Ohio 


It  is  my  belief,  based  upon  the  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  gained  in  the  Cleve- 
land area,  that  the  demands  for  labor  both 
in  the  workshops  and  private  industry  can 
be  adequately  met  through  careful  plan- 
ning by  organizations  for  the  blind.  As  I 
have  just  said,  my  experience  has  been 
limited  in  scope;  however,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  feel  that  the  labor- problems  across 
the  nation  are  very  much  different  than 
our  local  ones.  Without  question,  I  am 
sure  that  the  primary  purpose  of  every 
worker  for  the  blind  is  consideration  for 
the  welfare  of  his  client.  This  being  true, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  for 
the  client  the  type  of  work  for  which  he  is 
best  fitted  and  which  provides  the  greatest 
remuneration. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
economics  is  that  labor  always  seeks  the 
highest  bidder  for  its  services — this  is  true 
of  the  blind  as  well  as  the  sighted  worker. 
We  can  not,  therefore,  blame  the  blind 
worker  when  he  deserts  the  sheltered  work- 
shop for  more  lucrative  employment.  This, 
however,  does  not  solve  the  problems  of 
those  entrusted  with  the  future  of  the 
sheltered  workshop. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  only  about 
ten  percent  of  our  blind  are  capable  of 
taking  employment  in  private  industry  and 
another  ten  percent  in  sheltered  work- 
shops, making  a  total  of  twenty  percent. 
In  my  opinion,  this  figure  can  be  raised  to 
thirty  percent  if  agencies  for  the  blind  will 
exert  greater  effort  in  the  location  and 
training  of  all  the  blind  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  work.  Furthermore,  employ- 
ment in  a  sheltered  workshop  must  be 
made  more  attractive  by  the  promise  of  a 
reasonable  living  wage.  Many  who  are  in 
charge  of  sheltered  workshops  will  say  that 
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this  is  impossible;  however,  with  the  in- 
troduction of  efficiency  methods  in  pro- 
duction, it  will  not  only  be  possible  to 
increase  wages  but  productive  ability  of  the 
blind  worker  as  well  will  be  enhanced. 

The  cost  of  living  for  the  blind  has 
mounted  as  well  as  for  the  sighted  worker. 
Since  it  is  agreed  that  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  case  load  is  physically  and  men- 
tally able  to  assume  employment  in  private 
industry,  it  becomes  almost  mandatory  for 
sheltered  workshops  to  arrange  their  pro- 
duction systems  in  such  a  way  so  that 
those  clients  who,  because  of  other  dis- 
abilities, cannot  be  placed  in  private  indus- 
try will  be  given  employment  at  the  high- 
est wage  possible. 

In  my  capacity  as  Placement  Manager, 
I  am  responsible  not  only  for  the  place- 
ment of  workers  in  private  industry  but 
the  employment  of  blind  labor  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  our  own  workshop,  as 
well  as  in  our  concession  stands.  It  is  true 
we  have  lost  a  number  of  our  best  workers 
to  private  industry,  but  there  has  not  been 
a  general  exodus  such  as  that  experienced 
in  other  cities  and  which  has  had  such  a 
crippling  effect  upon  workshops,  especially 
those  engaged  in  filling  Government 
orders. 

Because  of  the  labor  situation,  many 
have  said  that  retrenchment  will  be  neces- 
sary. This,  I  believe,  would  be  a  mistake 
since  the  labor  potential  has  not  as  yet 
been  explored  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Workshop  managers  and  placement  men 
should  coordinate  their  efforts  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  such 
a  way  that  only  the  best  interests  of  the 
client  will  be  served  and  labor  demands  of 
sheltered  workshops  will  be  sufficiently 
answered. 
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THE  FOUR  FREEDOMS  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

=  A.   E.   SEPTINELLI 
Field   Agent,   New   York   Association    for   the   Blind,    New    York,    N.    Y. 


Basically  we  must  define  vocational 
guidance  as  "The  art  of  assisting  an  indi- 
vidual to  choose,  prepare,  enter  in  and 
progress  in,  any  given  occupation."  About 
a  third  of  a  century  ago,  a  professor  from 
Boston  College  instituted  for  the  normally 
sighted,  a  program  called  "Vocational 
Guidance"  to  render  normally  sighted  peo- 
ple capable  of  choosing  their  occupations 
in  accordance  with  their  abilities  and  ca- 
pacities. About  25  years  ago,  such  suc- 
cessful blind  men  as  Robert  B.  Irwin  and 
Benjamin  Berinstein,  insisted  that  a  voca- 
tional guidance  program,  if  important  for 
the  normally  sighted,  was  far  more  im- 
portant for  the  blind.  To  this  we  agreed, 
and  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  instituted  committees  to 
carry  on  the  study  of  vocational  guidance 
and  their  findings  have  been  accepted  and 
reviewed  in  practically  all  the  schools  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  Four  Free- 
doms I  wish  to  lay  down  three  principles 
on  which  these  Freedoms  are  based  and 
which  are  identical  to  those  of  the  nor- 
mally sighted. 

1.  Who  are  the  blind?  They  are  as 
conglomerate  a  group  as  the  normally 
sighted  in  that  their  ambitions,  their  de- 
sires, their  hopes,  their  aspirations,  are 
identical.  Blindness  does  not  change  the 
nature  of  the  individual,  it  merely  handi- 
caps him  to  a  greater  degree  to  secure  the 
same  things  that  normally  sighted  people 
want  or  have,  and  possibly  he  needs  a 
higher  and  more  intensive  degree  of 
training. 

2.  What  do  the  blind  want  out  of  life? 
Naturally,  exactly  what  the  normally 
sighted  want,  financial  security  through 
employment,  suitable  family  life,  satisfac- 
tory recreation,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
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those  spiritual  hungers  which  assume  dif- 
ferent forms  in  different  individuals. 

3.  How  can  they  secure  what  they 
want?  Obviously,  the  highest  good  and 
the  greatest  happiness  is  only  secured 
when  individuals  are  in  tune  with  their 
environment,  their  school  mates,  their 
work  mates,  their  family,  and  casual  ac- 
quaintances, in  general  to  all  factors  en- 
countered in  day  to  day  living.  Therefore, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  those  treating 
with  blind  people  to  treat  them  as  normal 
individuals,  not  as  wards,  not  as  charges, 
but  as  human  beings.  Therefore,  we  come 
to  the  first  of  our  Four  Freedoms. 

The  First  Freedom  is  the  freedom  of 
opportunity  to  choose  an  occupation.  To- 
day there  is  a  wealth  of  information  about 
occupations  of  importance  to  the  voca- 
tional guidance  expert,  to  elucidate  on  any 
and  all  types  of  work.  Our  newspapers, 
our  magazines  are  daily  telling  of  work 
that  blind  people  are  doing  throughout  the 
world.  From  the  Hammerlund  Radio 
Company  in  New  York  City,  to  the  Bowen 
Aircraft  Company  in  Seattle,  Washington, 
from  an  electric  company  in  Chicago,  to 
a  rope  factory  in  Miami,  Florida,  the  blind 
are  busy  in  occupations  too  numerous  to 
mention  here,  for  the  purpose  of  this  ar- 
ticle. At  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  with  its  headquarters  at  the 
Lighthouse  in  New  York  City,  we  explain 
to  our  adult  blind  the  various  occupations 
available  and  based  upon  their  past  work 
experience  and  training,  suggestions  are 
given  which  enable  them  to  choose  a  fu- 
ture occupation.  In  the  case  of  the  youth, 
they  come  to  us  already  screened  by  the 
various  schools  that  they  have  attended. 

The  Second  Freedom  is  the  freedom  of 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  an  occupation. 
Again  at  the  Lighthouse  we  have  instituted 
a  training  class  where  finger  and  manual 
dexterity  are  determined,  where  the  indi- 
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vidual  is  tested  as  to  his  ability  to  carry 
out  orders,  to  be  punctual,  to  get  along 
with  his  fellow  workers,  where  all  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  work-a-day  world  are  simulated. 
Next,  he  is  transferred  to  our  occupational 
department,  where  our  work-a-day  world 
is  further  simulated  by  a  definite  job  of 
two  or  three  days  a  week.  Finally,  he  may 
enter  our  workshop.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  our  blind  people  who  have  se- 
cured the  cream  of  the  crop  in  jobs  in 
aircraft  industries,  in  electrical  industries, 
in  radio  manufacturing  companies,  are 
graduates  of  our  training  classes,  occupa- 
tional classes  and  workshop.  Another 
means  of  preparation  for  an  occupation 
has  been  made  possible  by  our  New  York 
City  Department  of  Education,  where 
blind  people  have  been  referred  and 
trained  as  electrical  workers,  lamination 
stackers,  and  riveters,  through  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.  They  have 
attended  such  schools  as  Aviation  Trade 
School  and  Electrical  Trade  Vocational 
Centers.  Under  preparation,  comes  coun- 
seling, an  analysis  of  the  blind  individual 
seeking  employment,  and  normally,  in  test- 
ing this  individual  we  would  look  for: 

a.  Intelligence   quotient. 

b.  Aptitude  testing. 

c.  Measurement  of  personality. 

d.  Measurement  of  interest. 

e.  Trade  testing. 

But  in  the  absence  of  a  psychological 
clinic,  you  can  readily  appreciate  that  our 
training  classes,  our  occupational  depart- 
ment and  our  Bourne  Workshop  give  suffi- 
cient of  the  foregoing  five  points  of  analy- 
sis to  enable  us  to  place  an  individual  with 
a  fair  degree  of  accurate  knowledge. 

The  Third  Freedom  is  the  opportunity 
to  enter  any  occupation.  Through  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Barden-LaFoUette  Bill  and  its 
signature  by  the  President  on  July  6,  we 
may  raise  our  sights  and  explore  more 
thoroughly  the  feasibility  of  placing  our 
blind  friends  in  fields  hitherto  unavailable 
to  us  because  of: 

1.    Sufficiently  trained  personnel  to  ex- 
amine the  white  collar  work  possibili- 


ties and  the  job  opportunities  in  rural 
areas. 

2.  Funds  for  a  study  and  investigation 
of  job  opportunities. 

3.  Training  of  placement  personnel. 

4.  A  program  of  education  of  the  em- 

ployer public. 

The  Fourth  Freedom  is  the  opportunity 
to  progress  in  any  occupation.  As  with 
the  normally  sighted  who,  after  starting  in 
any  given  occupation,  have  an  opportunity 
to  progress  and  advance,  so  there  should 
be  the  same  chance  offered  to  the  blind. 
Equality  is  something  that  we  cannot  de- 
mand. It  must  be  earned.  To  gather  the 
benefits  of  higher  accomplishments  one 
must  climb,  not  stand  still.  To  drink  the 
fresh  waters  on  the  mountain  top,  one 
must  climb  the  mountain.  Therefore,  to 
progress  in  any  given  occupation  the  proc- 
ess is  a  two-way  route: 

1.  The  blind  worker  must  apply  himself 
diligently  and  persistently  to  the  job  at 
hand,  but  he  must  be  careful  also  to 
parallel  the  job  at  hand  with  additional 
study  in  the  progressive  methods  of  devel- 
opments or  to  the  changes  that  may  take 
place  in  his  given  occupation.  In  other 
words,  he  must  be  careful  to  always  be  a 
step  ahead  of  his  actual  job,  socially  and 
educationally. 

2.  The  placement  workers  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  placing  the  blind 
worker  on  his  job  should  consistently  be 
careful  to  make  follow-up  calls  on  the  em- 
ployee and  the  employer  to  determine: 

a.  The  needs  of  the  employee  for  ad- 
vancement. 

b.  The    requirements    for    the    progress 
of  any  given  blind  worker. 

With  new  freedoms  of  opportunity  hav- 
ing been  made  available  to  the  blind  in  the 
field  of  vocational  guidance  and  placement, 
it  is  not  too  optimistic  to  state  that  there 
is  no  occupation  but  where  a  blind  man  or 
woman  could  not  fit  in  after  proper  train- 
ing. He  may  not  be  an  aviator,  but  he  can 
rivet  aeroplane  parts,  he  may  not  read 
the  altometer,  but  he  can  inspect  its  parts 
with  a  go-no-go  gauge.    The  list  of  opera- 
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tions   in  our  new  occupational   horizon   is 
illimitable. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  explain  thusly,  by 
quoting  to  you  Walter  B.  Pitkin's  famous 
observation    on    the    seemingly    impossible 


becoming  possible,  because  of  American 
ingenuity:  "The  day  before  yesterday,  it 
wasn't  even  a  dream.  Yesterday,  it  was  a 
silly  lie.  Today,  it  is  a  half-truth.  Tomor- 
row, it  will  be  an  axiom." 


SELLING  THE  BLIND— SIGHT  UNSEEN 

FLOYD  H.  LACY 
Former   Placement   Agent,    State  Commission   for   the  Blind,   Austin,   Texas 


The  success  or  failure  of  any  place- 
ment program  depends  on  the  way  a 
placement  agent,  sighted  or  blind,  ap- 
proaches a  prospective  employer  of  blind 
people.  Each  type  of  placement  agent 
usually  has  to  sit  his  pants  thin  in  the 
head  executive's  office  to  get  a  beginning 
interview.  Many  is  the  time  I  could  have 
told  whether  it  was  heads  or  tails  if  I  had 
been  sitting  on  a  dime. 

Once  in  his  office  I  really  have  to  shoot 
with  both  barrels  to  sell  the  blind  sight 
unseen — for  I  realize  that  my  poor  vision, 
little  as  it  is,  is  too  much  to  arouse  im- 
mediate interest  in  my  merchandise.  So, 
with  some  sight  as  a  handicap,  I  have  to 
call  on  some  other  form  of  showmanship, 
rather  than  blindness,  to  put  me  across. 
Sometimes  I  almost  have  to  "pass  the 
biscuits,  papy."  Honestly,  though,  with  no 
samples  to  pass  and  no  marionette  strings 
on  a  blind  person  to  pull  for  a  demonstra- 
tion, I  use  my  best  technique  for  selling 
the  blind — sight  unseen.  I  can  really  talk 
up  a  storm  but  this  storm  must  be  short 
and  snappy — based  on  a  full  knowledge 
of  work  for  the  blind  and  the  ability  to  size 
up  the  viewpoints  of  the  employer. 

Training  and  experience  have  taught 
me  to  put  across  the  following  principles: 

1.  Careful  selection  of  the  blind  person 
by  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — 
which  agency  is  permanently  responsible 
for  the  welfare  of  this  group. 

2.  Survey  of  production  processes  in 
any  particular  plant  and  approval  of  pol- 
icy and  selected  operations  by  management 
of  said  plant. 


3.  Matching  of  the  blind  worker  with 
selected  job. 

4.  The  blind  employee  must  learn  the 
processes  and  reach  the  same  production 
efficiency  in  the  same  length  of  time  as  a 
sighted  employee  of  equal  experience.  If 
the  result  is  not  achieved  the  placement 
agent  must  remove  the  blind  worker  and 
secure  another  until  normal  production  is 
reached. 

5.  Production  costs  to  the  employer 
must  not  be  increased  in  any  way  because 
of  the  use  of  a  blind  person. 

6.  Regardless  of  the  duration  of  em- 
ployment, the  placing  agency  must  be  con- 
tinually responsible  for  satisfactory  results 
to  the  employer  and  must  remove  any 
blind  worker  who  becomes  unsatisfactory 
for  any  reason.  At  no  time  must  the  em- 
ployer be  left  with  the  responsibility  for 
the  removal  of  a  blind  person  or  for  the 
application  of  disciplinary  measures. 

7.  At  no  time  and  under  no  circum- 
stances must  charity  in  any  form  be  mixed 
with  the  employment  relationship. 

By  approaching  the  situation  in  this 
business-like,  scientific  method  I  have 
found  that  sooner  or  later  I  get  permission 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  plant. 

If  I  were  blind,  I  would  next  put  on  a 
big  show  and  demonstrate  the  hardest  jobs 
in  the  factory — even  though  nine  chances 
out  of  ten  I  would  not  have  any  blind 
person  capable  of  filling  such  jobs  immedi- 
ately. However,  not  being  blind,  I  have 
to  resort  to  my  selling  technique  again  and 
convince  the  shop  foreman  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  feasibility  of  using  blind 
people  on  selected  jobs.    I   must  be  fully 
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aware  of  what  the  blind  can  and  cannot 
do.  My  little  vision  enables  me  to  study 
their  reactions— thus  knowing  when  to  in- 
crease or  decrease  pressure  for  a  sale. 

I  am  sure  some  of  you  differ  with  me 
on  this  type  of  approach.  If  I  should  ever 
fail  to  convince  them  that  the  blind  can 
do  it  through  this  method,  I  would  go  out 
and  get  a  blind  person  to  demonstrate  for 
me — but  to  this  date  I  have  not  needed  to 
use  this  system.  Maybe  you  are  wondering 
if  it  would  not  be  a  quicker  sale  to  take  a 
blind  demonstrator  along.  This  would  not 
be  practical  because  of  expense,  large 
areas  to  cover  and  conflict  of  dual  person- 
alities in  selling.  Most  of  our  limited  bud- 
gets would  not  permit  two  people,  espe- 
cially in  a  state  as  large  as  Texas.  Any- 
way, it  would  be  too  much  like  the  organ 
grinder  and  his  monkey. 

With  the  approval  of  the  management 
I  select  my  blind  person  and  put  him  to 
work  immediately — right  on  the  job.  It 
is  my  belief  we  should  make  placements 
as  quickly  as  possible,  once  the  go-ahead 
sign  is  given. 

Of  course,  a  personal  interview  of  the 
blind  applicant  is  always  desirable.  It  is 
here  that  the  sighted  placement  agent  can 
size  up  the  whole  of  the  prospective  job- 
seeker,  especially  his  manual  dexterity, 
background,  attitude,  physical  appearance 
and  independence.  In  my  opinion,  atti- 
tude, physical  appearance,  background  and 
independence  are  as  important  as  manual 
dexterity.  The  applicants  for  selected  jobs 
are  usually  gathered  from  lists  compiled 
by  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  our 
Lighthouses,  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  and 
other  interested  agencies.  Here  I  think  it 
is  necessary  to  point  out  the  importance 
of  unselfish  and  courageous  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  each  organization  with  the 
placement  program  because  without  it 
nothing  genuine  can  be  accomplished — 
either  state  or  nation-wide. 

When  a  person  has  proved  himself  on 
the  initially  selected  job  I  have  found  it 
often  happens  that  there  will  be  other 
opportunities  in  the  plant  where  he  can 
indicate    his    versatility.     When    the    first 


placement  is  made  I  have  found  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  acquaint  all  responsible 
parties — executive,  foremen,  doctor,  lead- 
men  and  personnel — with  the  necessity  of 
cooperating  with  the  placing  agency  so 
that  they  leave  all  hiring  of  future  blind 
with  this  agency. 

At  no  time  should  too  many  blind  work- 
ers be  placed  in  any  one  department  or 
on  any  one  shift.  This  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  size  of  the  plant — certainly  a 
plant  of  twenty  thousand  employees  should 
absorb  more  than  one  of  five  thousand. 
Of  course  the  more  plants  touched  the 
better.  When  a  plant  wants  more  blind 
workers  than  I  think  advisable,  I  try  to 
sell  them  on  the  idea  of  going  slow.  If, 
however,  they  insist  on  more,  I  feel  it 
better  for  us,  as  the  responsible  agency,  to 
place  them — rather  than  let  them  free- 
lance and  run  the  risk  of  weakening  the 
program  with  doubtful  workers  and  no 
supervision.  I  am  sure  some  of  this  num- 
ber cannot  expect  permanent  work,  but  I 
know  they  would  rather  work  for  the 
duration  than  not  at  all. 

I  think  the  blind  placement  agent  has  a 
more  direct  approach  in  his  ability  to  make 
first-hand  demonstrations.  But  I  contend 
a  placement  agent's  success  or  failure  de- 
pends not,  as  is  often  told,  on  sight  or 
lack  of  it,  but  rather  on  the  ability  of  this 
person  to  tell  his  story  clearly  and  quickly, 
to  locate  the  jobs,  prove  blind  placement 
by  actual  work  and  to  adequately  super- 
vise. We  must  not  be  biased  in  our  out- 
look about  placement  work  and  by  whom 
it  is  done  but  be  able  to  understand  that 
we  can  all  succeed  if  we  have  the  desire. 
This  success  does  not  have  to  depend  on 
wars.  Having  an  outlook  based  on  knowl- 
edge of  all  phases  of  work  for  the  blind  is 
the  final  test. 

In  a  short  paper  like  this  the  placing  of 
blind  people  sounds  mighty  easy  but  there 
has  been  lots  of  hard  work  and  talking, 
from  the  time  of  getting  past  the  guards 
until  the  blind  person  starts  to  work.  Down 
in  Texas,  one  of  our  favorite  stories  is 
about  a  Texas  ranchman  who  went  to 
South  Carolina  to  visit  friends.  After  only 
a    few   days   he   was   being   told   about   all 
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the  wonderful  things  possessed  by  South 
Carolina  people — fine  homes  and  gardens 
and  their  very  fast  horses,  etc.  He  took 
it  all  as  long  as  he  tactfully  could — espe- 
cially about  the  very  fast  horses — and 
finally  told  them  he  had  a  bull  on  his 
Texas  ranch  who  could  out-run  anything 
they  could  put  on  a  racetrack  in  the  form 
of  horseflesh.  His  bull  easily  outran  the 
Santa  Fe  Special,  which  came  through  his 
ranch.  After  returning  to  his  Texas  ranch 
he  noticed  one  day  a  South  Carolina  car 
coming  into  the  long  drive  to  the  ranch- 
house,  and  he  excitedly  asked  his  colored 
man,  Mose,  what  to  do — "I  know  they 
are  coming  to  see  that  bull."  Mose  said: 
"Boss,   you   all  jest   gits   yoself   out   of  de 


way  and  dis  nigger  will  fix  yo  troubles." 
The  visitors  asked  for  Mr.  Jones  and  Mose 
told  them  he  was  not  there.  When  they 
asked  where  he  had  gone,  Mose  said: 
"Hese  jest  left  for  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
Seattle,  Boston  and  Kansas  City."  "When 
will  he  return?"  was  the  surprised  inquiry. 
"Hese  guine  be  back  here  tonight,"  was 
Mose's  slow  answer.  "How  in  the  world 
can  this  happen?"  came  the  reply.  "Why 
Mr.  Jones  is  riding  dat  air  bull." 

Don't  guess  my  talking  in  Texas  has 
been  all  bull  for  I  have  eighty-two  out  of 
eighty-seven  placements  in  fourteen  months 
still  working,  at  the  average  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  for  every  four 
weeks — and  all  sold  sight  unseen. 


MY  PLACEMENT  OF  THE  BLIND  IN 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

MRS.    EDYTHE  KENNEDY 
Supervisor,   Special   Service   Department,   War   Manpower   Commission,    Los   Angeles,   California 


How  nice  it  would  be,  to  be  with  you, 
at  this  wonderful  convention.  To  make 
new  friends,  and  greet  old  ones.  Second 
best,  is  the  honor  you  have  accorded  me, 
to  send  my  greetings  and  message,  through 
a  paper  to  be  read. 

It's  difficult  to  realize  that  the  U.S.E.S. 
has  let  so  many  years  go  by  without  doing 
a  placement  job  for  the  sightless.  In  Los 
Angeles,  we  felt  it  needed  particular  tech- 
niques, to  place  this  type  of  disability.  As 
long  as  we  held  that  thought,  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  placements.  Fortunately, 
for  us,  we  were  awakened,  at  a  time  when 
opportunities  for  the  visually  impaired, 
were  greatest.  The  supervisors  made  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  attend  the  blind  conven- 
tions and  there  my  eyes  were  opened.  I 
discovered  that  these  folks  were  no  differ- 
ent than  any  other  group,  and  all  that  they 
asked,  was  the  opportunity  to  prove  their 
abilities.  A  chance  to  show  the  employer 
that  they  had  something  to  olTer  to  help 
win  this  war.  The  work  record  of  those 
in  Industry  has  far  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions  of   the   Employer  and   the    U.S.E.S. 


Some  have  gone  far  beyond  average  pro- 
duction, all  have  successfully  competed  on 
the  job  with  the  sighted  people.  It  has 
been  said  by  the  Employer,  that  the  great- 
est results  achieved  in  hiring  the  blind, 
has  been  the  eflfect  on  other  workers  in 
the  department;  namely,  no  man  will  loaf, 
when  a  blind  man  is  working  every  minute, 
on  the  machine  next  to  him. 

In  the  placing  of  the  blind,  we  have 
asked  no  favors  of  the  employer.  He  is 
placed  according  to  his  skills  and  abilities 
to  do  a  particular  job,  and  if  he  can't 
compete,  we  don't  want  him  retained  on 
the  basis  of  sympathy.  So  far,  I  am  happy 
to  say  our  displacement  has  been  very 
small,  because  vse  sell  the  applicant's  work 
record — skill  or  special  training,  and  ask 
that  he  be  placed  on  a  particular  job  and 
advanced  in  operations  and  pay  according 
to  his  work  record. 

Our  main  objective  is  to  place  the  blind 
in  plants  that  are  not  "war  babies",  so 
that  their  jobs  will  continue  in  Post  War 
Period. 

In  order  to   gain  a   broader  scope  and 
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understanding  of  the  particular  problems 
and  capabilities  of  the  blind,  we  have 
worked  out  a  special  registration  card. 
This  card  gives  us  a  fairly  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  individual  and  his  preferences 
as  well  as  his  experience.  It  has  been  most 
beneficial  in  making  the  proper  placement. 

We  have  found  it  very  helpful  to  take  a 
short  history  of  the  husband  or  wife  of 
the  applicant,  as  many  times,  they  can 
work  successfully  as  a  team.  If  the  hus- 
band or  wife  is  sighted  and  is  willing  and 
able  to  work  with  the  applicant,  we  have 
one  more  source  to  draw  on,  in  placing 
them  on  a  job,  as  the  partner  would 
solve  the  problem  of  transportation  and 
orientation  as  well  as  being  good  assistance 
in  any  training  necessary. 

We  have  discovered  that  the  blind  people 
have  strong  preferences  as  to  the  hours 
that  they  want  to  work.  Many  prefer  night 
work — and  then  again,  those  with  partial 
vision  often  times  feel  that  it  is  dangerous 
for  them  to  be  out  at  night.  Other  im- 
portant items  are  their  ability  to  accustom 
themselves  to  new  surroundings.  Some 
have  excellent  orientation,  others,  good; 
and  some,  poor.  We  must  check  upon 
their  transportation  and  location  to  street 
cars,  and  buses,  the  mobility,  whether  or 
not  they  have  a  guide  dog  or  any  other 
means  of  assistance  of  getting  around.  If 
they  have  a  guide  dog,  it's  important 
to  know  the  type  of  dog,  the  dog's  name, 
and  how  much  training  the  dog  has  had 
with  his  master.  Hobbies  are  important 
information  in  placing  blind  persons  on  a 
job  to  which  they  will  be  easily  adapted; 
also  whether  or  not  they  speak,  read  or 
write  braille,  and  if  so  whether  or  not 
they  are  equipped  with  a  Braille  Writer. 
Their  education  is  very  important  and  it 
is  best  to  know  where  they  were  graduated, 
and  when;  whether  or  not  they  attended 
a  school  for  the  blind  or  became  blinded 
after  receiving  their  education. 

We  have  tried  to  locate  employment  near 
their  homes,  and,  consequently  it  is  wise 
to  record  the  name  of  the  main  intersec- 
tions close  to  their  residence. 


We  have  arranged  with  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Board  to  keep  us  supplied  with  Social 
Security  application  forms  so  that  the  blind 
may  fill  them  in  at  home  and  mail  them 
to  the  Social  Security  Board  and  receive 
their  numbers  by  mail.  Mrs.  Ruskin  of  the 
State  Aid  for  Blind  has  arranged  to  assist 
applicants  we  refer  to  her,  in  securing  their 
proof  of  citizenship  from  their  home  states 
or  the  Census  Bureau  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Many  blind  have  never  worked;  conse- 
quently, their  work  history  is  limited  to 
their  hobbies  and  potentialities.  Others 
have  repaired  their  own  automobiles  and 
their  electrical  appliances  at  home,  or 
have  helped  with  clerical  work  in  offices 
temporarily;  and  all  of  these  small  items 
take  the  place  of  their  record  of  "Occupa- 
tional Assets  and  Skills."  We  generally 
like  to  ask  them  what  their  choice  of  work 
is,  and  what  types  of  work  they  feel  most 
capable  of  doing.  Many  of  them  have 
worked  in  the  Industrial  Workshop  for 
the  Blind  which  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  them  to  learn  to  coordinate  their  abili- 
ties on  the  job  and  to  gain  confidence  in 
themselves. 

We  have  very  many  interesting  personal- 
ities among  our  group  of  people  including 
many  highly  educated -persons.  Some  of 
these  have  seven  and  eight  years  of  Uni- 
versity training  and  ambitions  to  become 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  even  senators.  We 
have  many  amateur  radio  operators  with 
"ham"  licenses  who  completely  assemble 
and  maintain  their  own  equipment.  We 
have  one  lady  artist  who  for  years  has 
earned  her  living  taking  verbal  descrip- 
tions from  inventors  in  mechanical  lines 
and  turning  them  into  drawings.  We  have 
a  small  crew  of  movie  actors  who  in  some 
cases  lost  their  vision  as  a  result  of  facing 
the  strong  lights  on  the  sets,  who  are  still 
on  extra  call  with  the  Screen  Actors  Guild. 
Some  of  these  are  totally  blinded.  We 
have  quite  a  group  of  musicians,  a  radio 
announcer,  licensed  physicians,  and  chiro- 
practors. We  have  one  mechanic  who  is 
totally  deaf  and  totally  blind,  who  under- 
stands the  touch  of  the  sign  language  of 
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the  deaf,  or  the  alphabet  on  the  palm  of 
his  hand.  We  have  an  orchestra  leader 
who  conducted  an  orchestra  in  Canada  for 
twenty  years  at  one  of  the  Open  Air  Skat- 
ing Rinks.  Since  so  many  young  Canadi- 
ans are  over  seas,  and  in  the  war  work,  he 
has  had  to  break  up  his  orchestra.  He  is 
one  of  the  very  popular  Canadian  orchestra 
leaders. 

Every  application  in  our  files  contains 
quite  a  courageous  story  of  its  own,  but 
the  most  outstanding  things  these  people 
are  doing  now,  is  in  War  Production.  They 
are  doing  amazing  things  in  the  shops,  even 
to  working  with  hot  metals,  and  their  in- 
valuable sense  of  touch  in  assembly  work 
is   not   replaceable. 

Specifically  I  know  you  are  interested 
in  the  exact  types  of  jobs  our  people  are 
doing  in  this  area.  In  the  Aircraft  plants 
they  are  on  diflFerent  types  of  work  includ- 
ing electrical  detail  assembly,  tubing  detail 
assembly,  precision  assembler,  parts  han- 
dlers, etched  tank  operators,  burr  and  fil- 
ers, detail  assemblers,  general  installers, 
skin  fitters,  spar  builders,  parts  cleaners,  jig 
and  fixture  makers,  jig  builders,  laborers, 
sweepers,  store  keepers,  hand  grinders,  rack 
loaders,  radio  electricians,  airplane  electri- 
cians, airplane  plumbers,  pin  loaders,  a 
trackless  train  operator,  stock  clerks,  and 
general  shop  trainees. 

At  the  gas  mask  factories,  Joyce  Inc., 
formerly  the  Joyce  Play  Shoes  Manufac- 
turing Company,  we  have  placed  nine 
totally  blinded  people,  eight  of  whom  are 
men  who  operate  Kick  Presses,  and  one 
woman  who  places  the  dim-out  can  in 
the  gas  mask  carrier. 

We  have  three  people  in  Menovox  Inc., 
now,  who  are  learning  highly  technical 
work  which  has  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment after  the  war. 

Two  different  shipyards  have  hired  blind 
men     in  the  capacities  of  warehousemen, 


maintenance  men,  and  janitors.  One  of 
the  big  electrical  companies,  Quality  Elec- 
tric, has  totally  blind  men  working  as 
armature  winders.  The  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America  has  hired  partially 
blinded  laborers.  Remington  Rand  is 
training  a  man  with  five  percent  vision  as 
an  electrical  shaver  repair  man.  Air  Re- 
search has  partially  blinded  assistant  car- 
penters. Volkel  Bros.  Machine  Works  has 
totally  blinded  general  mechanics  who 
operate  table  saws,  power  saws,  and  ax 
saws.  The  United  States  Government 
trained  two  totally  blinded  men  as  gage 
testers  and  inspectors.  Vultee  Aircraft  has 
partially  blind  men  working  on  center 
punchers.  North  American  has  several 
blind  people,  some  men  working  with 
sighted  wives,  one  blind  girl  with  a  guide 
dog  in  radio  assembly,  and  a  totally  blind 
man  as  a  microphone,  radiophone,  and 
tube  inspector.  Universal  Microphone  also 
have  employed  blind  men  as  microphone 
assemblers. 

We  have  recently  organized  a  class  for 
Blind  Auto  Mechanics  at  the  Frank  Wig- 
gins Trade  School.  We  have  been  most 
fortunate  in  developing  this  program,  and 
have  received  cooperation  from  employers 
to  encourage  the  trainees.  We  could  not 
have  found  a  finer  instructor  for  the  men, 
anywhere  than  the  present  teacher,  and 
he  has  been  teaching  in  that  school  for 
the  sighted  people  for  seventeen  years.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  the  school  has  ever 
permitted  blind  men  to  attend  their  classes, 
and  they  are  amazed  at  the  way  the  men 
have  learned,  they  have  covered  twice  the 
material  that  the  sighted  people  cover,  in 
the  same  length  of  time.  We  expect  to 
develop  something  permanent  and  very 
fine  from  our  Auto  Mechanic  classes.  We 
have  come  to  conclusion  that  there  is 
nothing  the  blind  cannot  do — they  just 
have  to  arrange  their  work  differently  than 
a  sighted  person  does. 
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PUBLICITY  IN  RELATION  TO  INDUSTRIAL 
PLACEMENT  OF  BLIND  PEOPLE 

*JOHN   R.   MILLON 
Industrial  Placement  Agent,  Massachusetts  State  Division  of  the  Blind,  Boston,   Massachusetts 


Frequently  a  piece  of  news  reaches  the 
public  bearing  a  sensational  headline,  such 
as  "BLIND  MAN  EARNS  FIFTY  DOL- 
LARS A  WEEK.  SEVENTY  BLIND 
EMPLOYED  IN  WAR  INDUSTRY  IN 
STATE."  Such  publicity  may  come  through 
the  newspapers,  the  magazines  or  over  the 
radio,  but  in  any  case,  it  catches  the  public 
eye  and  arouses  a  great  deal  of  interest.  In 
order  to  advance  the  placement  of  blind 
individuals  in  industry,  let  us  analyze  pub- 
licity of  this  type  to  note  its  good  and  its 
bad  points.  First  we  find  that  an  article  of 
this  type  will  probably  give  the  name  and 
address  of  the  blind  man,  the  company 
for  which  he  works.  It  will  probably  state 
that  he  comes  to  work  unaided  and  that  he 
has  made  friends  with  people  in  the  plant, 
who  assist  him  whenever  necessary.  It  will 
go  on  to  state  that  this  individual  is  pro- 
ducing just  as  much  or  more  than  his 
sighted  fellow  workers,  that  he  has  worked 
in  well  with  them  on  a  personality  basis 
and  that  he  is  drawing  the  sum  of  $50 
a  week  as  pay  for  his  work.  At  the  close 
of  such  an  article  we  will  probably  find  a 
short  paragraph,  stating  that  seventy  blind 
people  in  that  particular  state  are  em- 
ployed in  war  industry.  This  last  para- 
graph will  probably  never  be  qualified  in 
any  way  at  all. 

From  the  standpoint  of  placement  pub- 
licity, let  us  analyze  further  the  good  and 
bad  points  of  this  type  of  publicity.  The 
impression  that  it  will  tend  to  create  in 
the  mind  of  the  seeing  public  is  that  the 
blind  people  are  all  employed  in  one  in- 
dustry at  extraordinarily  high  wages.  Fur- 
ther since  the  average  seeing  person  has 
no  idea  of  the  number  of  employable  blind 
in  the  state,  the  number  of  70  in  this  case, 
will  probably  look  large  to  him  and  he  will 
immediately  assume  that  the  situation  is 
completely  taken  care  of.   From  the  stand- 

*Blind 


point  of  the  blind  person,  this  publicity 
will  tend  to  create  a  feeling  that  there  are 
plenty  of  jobs  available  at  high  wages  and 
immediately  the  placement  man  will  have 
a  flood  of  requests  for  jobs  that  are  paying 
$50  a  week.  Not  only  will  publicity  of 
this  kind  have  a  local  effect,  but  if  it  gets 
nation  wide  circulation,  Placement  Agents 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  will  have  the 
same  problem.  I  have  found  this  to  be 
particularly  true  in  the  Boston  area,  where 
wages  are  comparatively  low  and  where 
there  are  few  really  large  industries. 

In  order  to  improve  publicity  I  suggest 
that  the  Placement  Man  make  it  a  part 
of  his  selling  program  to  contact  the  pub- 
licity representative  for  the  company  in 
which  he  is  making  a  placement.  Company 
publicity  is  usually  handled  through  such  a 
publicity  agent.  If  the  Placement  Agent 
can  gain  his  confidence  and  get  permission 
to  look  at  all  publicity  before  it  is  released 
I  feel  sure  that  the  quality  of  publicity 
can  be  improved.  The  Placement  Agent 
should  attempt  to  see  that  only  unexagger- 
ated  facts  are  used  in  publicity  and  that 
any  startling  statements  should  be  quali- 
fied. In  the  case  of  the  article  given  at 
the  head  of  this  paper  I  would  suggest 
that  the  statement  as  to  wages  be  qualified 
because  upon  consulting  a  recent  publica- 
tion, compiled  by  the  Service  for  the 
Blind  of  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
it  is  shown  that  there  are  relatively  few 
high  paid  jobs  in  comparison  to  the  num- 
ber of  low  paid  jobs  to  be  found.  Quali- 
fication of  this  statement  would  let  both 
the  public  readers  and  the  blind  know 
that  this  man  was  exceptional  and  that 
the  seventy  people  employed  probably  were 
in  the  lower  paid  brackets. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  urge  the 
use  of  more  and  more  good  intelligent 
publicity.    Every  article  that  comes  to  the 
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public  attention  is  one  more  step  in  the 
direction  of  an  adequate  public  education 
as  to  the  capabilities  of  blind  people. 
Publicity  can  never  sell  jobs  as  they  are 


sold  by  a  Placement  Agent,  but  it  can  help 
to  stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  indus- 
trial employer,  thus  making  the  initial 
contact  easier  and  more  profitable. 


A  STATE-WIDE  PLACEMENT  PROGRAM  IN  THE 
WAR  EMERGENCY 

MISS  GLADDEUS   McNAMARA 

Supervisor  of  Employment  for  the  Bliiid,  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  New  York  State 

Department  of  Social  Welfare,   New  York,   N.   Y. 


The  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  has  been  conducting  an  intensified 
campaign  to  place  the  blind  in  industry. 
As  in  other  states,  the  rapid  expansion  in 
production  as  well  as  the  shortage  of  man 
power  has  made  it  possible  to  increase 
the  number  of  placements  of  blind  men 
and  women  in  war  plants  and  related  fields. 
To  make  the  most  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunities the  Board  of  Commissioners  cre- 
ated a  State-wide  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment, composed  of  representatives  of  the 
War  Man  Power  Commission,  United 
States  Employment  Service,  United  States 
Civil  Service,  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation,  and  the  Stromberg- 
Carlson  Telephone  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

The  regular  Employment  staff  of  the 
Commission  has  been  increased  by  two  new 
positions.  In  addition,  a  blind  worker  has 
been  trained  in  the  operation  of  machines 
and  technical  devices  to  survey  war  and 
industrial  plants  and  demonstrate  jobs 
which  can  be  safely  performed  without 
sight.  Through  this  increase  of  stafT  the 
Employment  Service  is  now  able  to  assist 
applicants  more  rapidly  and  adequately. 

Early  in  March  the  Employment  Cam- 
paign was  opened  in  the  City  of  Rochester, 
at  a  luncheon  arranged  by  the  Industrial 
Management  Council,  and  held  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Ninety  industrial 
representatives,  both  officials  and  person- 
nel managers,  attended.  The  Commission 
worker  demonstrated  special  techniques 
and  skills  in  the  operation  of  machines 
and  testing  devices  such  as  are  used  in  war 


plants  and  factories  today.  These  included 
a  drill  press,  a  burnishing  machine,  and 
diflFerent  types  of  gauges.  The  National 
Society's  motion  picture  film  of  blind  men 
and  women  in  industry  was  shown.  The 
activities  of  the  Commission  were  also  out- 
lined briefly  by  a  member  of  the  Board. 

After  the  luncheon,  Employment  Man- 
agers who  were  present  met  together  on 
their  own  initative  and  decided  that,  if 
properly  selected,  the  blind  are  without  a 
doubt  qualified  to  work  in  industry.  This 
group  included  several  sceptics  who  had 
previously  resisted  our  advances,  in  the 
firm  belief  that  blindness  was  too  great  a 
handicap  to  consider.  One  firm  in  partic- 
ular jumped  on  the  band  wagon  quickly, 
after  seeing  the  demonstration.  It  was 
agreed  by  all  that  there  were  ample  oppor- 
tunities in  industry  to  take  care  of  all 
blind  applicants,  and,  to  this  end,  they 
offered  their  full  cooperation  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  luncheon  meeting  was  both  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  publicity  cam- 
paigns through  the  press  and  radio.  Of 
the  three  radio  programs  preceding  the 
luncheon,  one  was  an  interview  between 
an  employer  and  the  Commission  place- 
ment worker.  The  usual  approach  was 
met  with  decided  objections  by  the  em- 
ployer, whose  point  of  view  gradually 
changed  during  the  interrogation.  From 
an  educational  standpoint  this  was  our 
most  satisfactory  publicity  appeal.  The 
Commission  Demonstrator  then  visited 
local  plants  and  factories  by  invitation,  to 
check    on   jobs    and    to    demonstrate    pro- 
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cesses  for  which  vision  is  not  essential.  As 
a  result,  all  of  the  known  eligible  blind  in 
Rochester  and  vicinity  were  placed  within 
the  month. 

When  training  was  found  to  be  neces- 
sary for  some  applicants,  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  local  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  War  Industries  Courses.  Upon 
completion  of  instruction  these  trainees 
were  immediately  placed  by  the  Commis- 
sion Employment  Worker.  Training  schools 
in  other  sections  of  the  State  have  since 
accepted  and  trained  a  number  of  blind, 
at  the  request  of  the  Commission. 

As  this  intensified  program  was  pro- 
gressing upstate,  an  Agency  Employment 
Committee  was  formed  in  the  Greater  New 
York  area  on  the  initiative  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind.  The  Commission 
has  become  a  clearing  center  for  record- 
ing placements  made  by  the  larger  private 
agencies,  the  United  State  Employment 
Service,  and  including  its  own  specialized 
placements  in  this  area.  Following  estab- 
lished policies,  the  Commission  classifies 
eye  reports  as  to  blindness  for  all  of  these 
agencies.  Such  classifications  are  supple- 
mented by  information  (when  indicated  by 
eye  reports)  as  to  physical  work  limita- 
tions necessary  to  protect  remaining  sight. 

This  Agency  group  at  its  first  meeting 
in  January,  adopted  minimum  standards 
of  eligibility  for  placement,  as  follows: 

Eligible  age  group — 21   to  55  years 
Education — 8th  grade 
Good  general  health  and  physique 
Intelligence  and  mental  alertness 
Manual  dexterity  and  good  coordi- 
nation 
Some  mechanical  aptitudes 
Good  character  and  habits 
Stability 

EXCEPTIONS  may  be  made  where  pre- 
vious experience  and  special  aptitudes  are 
evident. 

When  complete  agency  lists  were  re- 
ceived for  the  New  York  City  area,  cover- 
ing (a)  placements  made,  (b)  descriptions 
of  jobs,  and  (c)  applicants  awaiting  place- 
ment, these  lists  were  checked  for  dupli- 


cates and  analyzed  according  to  age,  sex, 
degree  of  blindness,  and  type  of  job  per- 
formed. Some  of  this  material  then  ap- 
peared in  mimeographed  form  as:  "Opera- 
tions Successfully  Performed  by  Blind  Men 
and  Women  in  War  Plants  and  Other  In- 
dustries in  New  York  State."  This  informa- 
tion is  being  used  as  a  guide  by  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  and  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
as  well  as  the  Agency  Group  and  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind.  It  includes  the  fol- 
lowing classifications  with  operations  listed 
under  each: 

Aircraft — 24   operations 

Munitions — 9  operations 

Shipyards — 4  operations 

Radio — 14  operations 

Machined  Products  and  General 
Machine    Works — 35    operations 

Mica   Industries — 1   operation 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appli- 
ances— 4  operations 

Etc.,  etc. 

A  list  of  these  operations  may  be 
secured  at  the  New  York  State  exhibit. 

Awaiting  analysis,  are  lists  of  employed 
blind  in  miscellaneous  industrial  work  and 
the  non-industrial  group.  It  is  hoped  that 
statistics  may  be  secured  showing  the 
percentage  of  blind  employed  outside  of 
special  workshops,  in  comparison  with  a 
total  register  of  the  blind.  Some  say  that 
10%  of  the  blind  are  employable.  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  fair  estimate,  taking 
rural  and  urban  residents  into  account, 
but,  so  far,  these  estimates  are  based  on 
local  or  at  least  regional  figures.  In  the 
preliminary  plans  for  our  upstate  program, 
several  hundred  case  records  were  re- 
viewed on  a  county-wide  basis,  for  the  age 
group,  21-50  years.  Consideration  of  the 
potentially  employable  blind  was  not 
limited  to  those  who  had  actually  made 
application  for  jobs. 

As  standard  requirements  in  war  plants 
and  factories  have  gradually  been  lowered 
to  meet  the  war  emergency,  so  have  the 
agencies  agreed  to  lower  their  standards. 
In  the  age  group  entitled  EXCEPTIONS 
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an  extension  has  been  made  up  to  60 
years,  and  educational  requirements  have 
been  ignored.  The  picture  has  indeed 
changed  "for  the  duration".  Even  morons 
with  sight  are  being  accepted  for  simple 
repetitive  processes,  without  a  murmur 
from  employers. 

But  what  of  these  conditions  when  the 
war  is  over?  This  is  the  problem  to  be 
met  by  workers  for  the  blind — to  establish 
the  gains  made  in  this  emergency  when 
capable  blind  workers  are  demonstrating 
their  ability  and  efficiency  in  real  compe- 
tition with  their  sighted  fellow  employees. 

In  presenting  this  brief  outline  of  the 
New  York  State  program  I  realize  that 
our  experience  differs  little  from  that  of 
other  States.  Throughout  the  country  it 
is  evident  that  Commissions  and  Agencies 
for  the  Blind  are  creating  similar  programs 
and  intensifying  their  efforts.  Blind  men 
and  women  in  industry  have  proved  them- 
selves competent  and  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  employers  are  asking  for  more. 
Yet  it  is  unwise  to  pjace  too  many  blind 
workers  in  one  factory  unless  they  have 
been  trained  for  several  different  jobs  or 
types  of  work  and  unless  the  scope  of  the 
industry  permits  the  utilization  of  their 
abilities  on  several  processes.  We  must 
avoid  any  possibility  of  segregation  of 
blind  workers  within  an  industry. 

Characteristic  of  the  Commission's 
placements  are  the  following: 

Man,  age  53,  total  loss  of  vision  at  age 
46.  Before  loss  of  sight  was  employed  for 
twelve  years  as  foreman  of  turret  lathes 
and  screw  machines.  Following  the  Roches- 
ter campaign  he  was  placed  in  his  first 
job  as  a  blind  man,  assembling  mechanisms 
for   the   Navy   Department. 

Woman,  age  41,  totally  blind  since  child- 
hood. A  number  of  years  ago  operated  a 
dictating  machine  transcriber  for  a  large 


manufacturing  company,  and  for  three 
years  operated  a  factory  vending  stand 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Commission. 
With  the  closing  of  the  plant  the  woman's 
job  was  terminated.  She  has  now  been 
placed  in  a  defense  factory  assembling 
washers  on  a  shaft,  and  placing  shaft  into 
small  L-shaped  parts. 

Man,  age  30  years,  sightless  since  child- 
hood. Employed  nine  years  by  a  large 
piano  manufacturer.  Now  placed  in  a  de- 
fense factory  where  he  files  burrs  from 
gears  by  hand.  The  superintendent  states 
that  the  man  has  a  very  delicate  touch. 
He  turns  out  100  gears  a  day,  which  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  two  sighted  men  for- 
merly employed  on  this  work. 

Man,  age  49,  blind  from  birth.  Twenty- 
three  years  with  a  large  manufacturing 
corporation.  During  the  depression  he  op- 
erated a  factory  stand  for  two  years  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Commission.  He 
has  been  placed  in  a  defense  factory  fitting 
valve  components  in  the  Inspection  de- 
partment. The  nature  of  this  work  is 
gauging  the  sizes  of  Dash-plungers  in  re- 
lation to  Dash  pots.  Reports  from  the 
foreman  show  that  this  man's  speed  ex- 
ceeds that  of  a  sighted  worker.  In  fact, 
he  is  now  doing  the  entire  plunger  assem- 
bly, that  is,  inserting  the  valve  in  the 
plunger  and  testing  it  to  4/l,000ths  of  an 
inch,  which  is  done  by  using  a  gauge. 
The  work  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
sense  of  touch. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this 
Conference  will  bring  forth  recommenda- 
tions and  plans  which  will  result  in  an 
ever-increasing  contribution  by  blind  men 
and  women  to  the  promotion  of  defense 
production  and,  not  least — How  we  can 
meet  the  tendency  to  "lay  off"  the  handi- 
capped and  the  blind  when  the  war  emer- 
gency is  over. 
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COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THE  REHABILITATION 

AGENT  AND  THE  COMMISSION 

PLACEMENT  AGENT 

ORIN  W.  DAVIS 
Training   Officer,   Bureau   of  Vocational   Rehabilitation,    State   Department   of   Education, 

Columbus,    Ohio 


The  material  for  this  paper  comes  from 
the  experiences  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation.  The  entire  staff 
of  our  Bureau  have  participated  in  the 
program  of  training  and  employment  of 
the  blind. 

When  two  agencies  are  engaged  in  simi- 
lar although  not  necessarily  identical  ac- 
tivities in  a  common  area  the  result  of 
their  efforts  will  be  either  dwarfed  by 
friction  or  extended  and  enlarged  by  co- 
operation. 

In  Ohio  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation and  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  are  both  charged  with  a  measure  of 
responsibility  for  the  sightless  residents  of 
the  state.  In  order  to  coordinate  their 
services  a  well  defined  policy  governing 
the  activities  of  the  two  agencies  has  been 
worked  out  and  adhered  to.  Primarily,  the 
placement  of  the  blind  in  employment  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and  their  training  or  preparation 
for  such  employment  is  the  duty  of  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

The  Blind  Commission  employs  two 
types  of  placement  agents:  one  who  deals 
with  the  vending  stand  assignments  and 
the  other  who  has  charge  of  industrial 
placements. 

Before  a  person  is  placed  as  a  vending 
stand  operator  he  is  given  intensive  train- 
ing in  the  operation  of  a  stand.  The  fa- 
cilities for  this  training  are  provided  by 
the  Commission  and  the  cost  of  the  train- 
ing is  borne  by  the  Rehabilitation  Bureau. 
Preliminary  to  the  appointment  of  a  client 
as  a  trainee  he  is  referred  to  the  Rehabili- 
tation Bureau  for  approval.  A  written 
contract  is  entered  into  between  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Rehabilitation  Bureau  for 
the  training.  Upon  his  being  placed  as  a 
stand    operator   and   after   he    has    proved 


himself  capable  of  successfully  operating 
the  stand  both  agencies  are  given  credit: 
the  Commission  for  a  placement  and  the 
Rehabilitation  Bureau  for  a  rehabilitation 
effected. 

With  respect  to  industrial  placements 
the  two  agencies  have  cooperated  closely. 
In  a  number  of  instances  of  such  place- 
ments it  has  been  found  advisable  to  pro- 
vide a  period  of  preliminary  training  on 
the  job.  Two  cases  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this  type  of  training. 

1.  An  industry  in  Columbus  agreed  to 
try  out  a  blind  worker  on  a  job  of  inspect- 
ing and  sorting  small  parts  entering  into 
an  assembly.  This  involved  the  use  of  ring 
and  length  gauges.  It  was  thought  de- 
sirable to  give  this  client  some  training  in 
the  use  of  these  instruments  before  he  be- 
came an  employee  of  the  firm.  An  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  by  which  the  Re- 
habilitation Bureau  assumed  the  cost  of 
the  training  arranged  for  by  the  Blind 
Commission.  The  result  was  that  the 
worker  entered  upon  employment  with 
sufficient  skill  to  enable  him  to  do  a  fine 
job  from  the  start.  Shortly  after  he  began 
actual  work,  his  supervisor  stated  in  writ- 
ing that  this  blind  worker  not  only  turned 
out  fully  as  much  work  as  his  sighted  co- 
workers, but  his  rate  of  error  was  between 
two  and  three  per  cent  as  compared  with 
a  rate  of  between  five  and  six  per  cent 
among  sighted  workers  doing  identical 
operations. 

2.  In  another  instance  the  placement 
supervisor  of  the  Blind  Commission  ar- 
ranged with  a  defense  plant  to  try  out 
a  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  process 
of  combing  and  brushing  lengths  of  rope 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  barrage 
balloons.  A  large  number  of  prospective 
blind  workers  was  interviewed  by  a  repre- 
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sentative  of  the  Blind  Commission  and  a 
rehabilitation  worker.  Eight  workers  were 
chosen  as  an  initial  group  to  be  given  a 
period  of  training.  A  tutor  was  selected 
by  the  Blind  Commission  and  was  him- 
self given  a  course  of  instruction  by  the 
manufacturing  concern.  Following  this 
course,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
blind  trainees.  The  cost  of  supporting  this 
training  program  was  borne  by  the  Re- 
habilitation Bureau.  The  original  group 
of  eight  grew  until  eleven  were  prepared 
for  employment.  This  cooperative  train- 
ing program  resulted  in  a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  workers  to  do 
the  work  successfully.  Quotas  set  up  by 
the  employer  were  uniformly  exceeded 
while  the  quality  of  the  product  was  kept 
up  to  or  above  standard. 

Cooperative  relationship  between  the 
two  agencies  is  not  limited  solely  to  place- 
ments involving  training  programs.  On  a 
number  of  occasions  the  rehabilitation 
worker,  in  his  contacts  with  industries,  has 
secured  permission  from  employers  for  a 
plant  survey  by  the  Commission  placement 
agent.  On  these  occasions  the  rehabilita- 
tion worker  has  accompanied  the  place- 
ment agent  on  the  survey  tour  through 
the  industrial  plants.  These  two,  the  place- 
ment agent,  who  is  visually  handicapped, 
and  the  rehabilitation  worker,  a  sighted 
person,  have  usually  made  a  good  team; 
each  has  supplemented  the  work  of  the 
other.  The  trained  visually  handicapped 
placement  agent  has  the  advantage  of 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  just  what  opera- 
tions are  feasible  for  sightless  workers  and 
their  reactions  to  the  processes  in  question, 
while  the  sighted  rehabilitation  worker 
often  discovers  feasible  operations  and  calls 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  placement 
agent  when  they  otherwise  would  escape 
his  attention.  This  is  especially  true  when 
the  plant  superintendent  or  other  repre- 
sentative participating  in  the  survey  is  not 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  possibilities 
of  the  blind  in  industry.  When  a  plant  has 
been  surveyed  and  the  use  of  sightless 
workers  found  practical,  the  selection  of 
persons  to  be  recommended  for  employ- 
ment from  those  available  is  discussed  and 


agreed  upon  by  the  placement  agent  and 
the  rehabilitation  worker.  Recommenda- 
tions of  additional  blind  persons  are  not 
made  to  the  employer  by  the  rehabilita- 
tion worker  without  first  submitting  the 
candidate  to  the  placement  agent  for  his 
approval.  This  has  resulted  in  keeping  the 
ratio  of  blind  to  sighted  workers  within 
proper  bounds  in  a  given  plant  and  has 
also  resulted  in  the  selection  of  a  group  of 
blind  workers  who  are  fitted  physically, 
mentally,  and  emotionally  for  the  type  of 
work  to  be  done. 

In  cases  where  a  person  selected  for 
employment  resides  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  plant  where  he  is  to  be 
employed,  and  where  the  cost  of  making 
the  trip  either  for  an  interview  or  to  begin 
work  presents  a  financial  problem,  the  Re- 
habilitation Bureau  has  reimbursed  the 
worker  for  the  cost  of  such  transportation. 
The  activities  of  the  two  agencies  are 
often  so  closely  correlated  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  one  not  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  entire  procedure  to  identify  the  par- 
ticular parts  played  by  each  organization. 
An  example  is  the  case  of  a  worker  for  the 
blind  in  an  Ohio  county  who  recently 
wrote  to  a  Commission  placement  agent 
and  addressed  him  in  care  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Bureau.  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
this  letter,  substituting  for  the  client's 
name. 

"Mr.  A  has  asked  me  to  write  you  and 
express  his  appreciation  for  all  your 
Bureau  has  done  for  him.  He  also  has 
written  me  stating  that  he  does  not  feel 
justified  in  returning  the  travel  voucher 
to  you  for  payment  because  you  have 
helped   him  so   much  already. 

Mr.  A  went  to  Urbana,  Ohio,  on  May 
3  and  went  to  work  for  the  Grimes  Man- 
ufacturing Company  the  following  day, 
May  4.  Recently  I  had  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Donald  O.  Printz,  Plant  Superin- 
tendent and  I  learned  that  Mr.  A  was 
doing  a  fine  job  and  that  the  Grimes 
Manufacturing  Co.  were  glad  to  have 
him  in  their  company. 

He  writes  that  he  likes  his  work  fine, 
also  that  he  (Mr.  A)  has  had  some  ex- 
perience    on    the    following    machines: 
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drill  press,  arbor  press  and  some  work 
on  a  lathe.  All  work  is  very  close  work. 
He  does  his  work  very  well  and  also  in 
very  good  time." 

Again  and  again  as  the  placement  agent 
has  contacted  industrial  concerns  without 
being  accompanied  by  a  rehabilitation 
worker,  he  has  come  upon  opportunities 
for  employment  of  persons  with  handicaps 
other  than  vision  disabilities.  Invariably, 
this  information  has  been  relayed  to  the 
Rehabilitation  Bureau. 

Annually  a  small  number  of  blind  per- 
sons are  selected  for  college  training.  As  a 
requisite  for  sponsorship  by  the   Rehabili- 


tation Bureau  each  such  client  is  referred 
to  the  Blind  Commission  and  their  ap- 
proval secured  for  such  type  of  training. 
This  makes  for  a  more  purposeful  train- 
ing program  and  greatly  increases  the 
chances  of  employment  of  the  trainee  upon 
completion  of  the  college  course. 

We  do  not  presume  to  have  you  believe 
or  to  believe  ourselves  that  Ohio's  pro- 
gram of  training  and  employment  of  the 
blind  is  perfect,  but  we  do  contend  that 
it  is  a  much  better  program  than  it  would 
otherwise  be  without  the  friendly  relation- 
ship and  close  cooperation  between  the 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Ohio  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 


KEEPING  AN  EYE  TO  FUTURE  EMPLOYMENT 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

"ARTHUR  VOORHEES 
Placement  Officer,  N.  J.   Commission   for  the  Blind,   Newark,  N.   J. 


More  blind  persons  are  now  working  in 
outside  industry  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  Naturally,  this 
fact  makes  us  all  happy.  However,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  the  time  to  do  more 
than  rejoice;  it  is  the  time  to  put  forth 
our  utmost  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  future 
welfare  of  the  group  we  are  striving  to 
serve.  By  this  I  mean  that  we  should  do 
more  than  merely  find  jobs  for  capable 
blind  persons — we  should  keep  a  weather 
eye    out   for   the    future. 

We  can  all  remember  the  time  when  not 
too  long  ago  an  unfair  proportion  of  the 
capable  blind  were  unemployed.  Contrast 
the  attitude  of  that  group  with  the  atti- 
tude of  the  same  group  today — cheerful, 
hopeful,  ambitious,  self-reliant.  Is  this  be- 
cause they  have  a  few  dollars  in  their 
pockets?  Partly,  but  more  than  that  they 
have  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  and  a 
new  feeling  of  productivity. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  story  of  a  man 
who  is  now  in  his  late  thirties.  He  lost 
his  sight  in  1937  and  made  one  of  the 
most  rapid  adjustments  to  blindness  that  I 
*Blinr] 


have  ever  seen.  Nevertheless  he  was  with- 
out employment  until  a  year  ago  last 
March,  at  which  time  I  placed  him  in  a 
well  known  factory.  His  first  job  was  that 
of  operating  a  "one-shot"  riveting  machine, 
but  because  of  his  unusual  ability  and  ex- 
treme accuracy  he  was  soon  transferred  to 
another  department  where  he  does  various 
types  of  light  assembly  work.  Here  he  has 
to  pay  strict  attention  to  minute  details 
as  the  work  is  of  a  non-repetitive  nature. 
Generally  speaking,  he  works  on  gear  train 
assemblies  where  every  part  must  turn 
with  balanced  smoothness.  This  often  ne- 
cessitates the  reaming  of  a  hole,  the  bur- 
ring of  a  gear  or  the  performance  of  one 
or  more  of  a  dozen  other  operations.  I 
had  lunch  with  his  foreman  a  few  weeks 
ago  at  which  time  he  told  me  that  he 
honestly  considered  this  man  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  persons  in  his  section. 
He  said,  "If  that  fellow  could  see  and  if 
he  were  drafted,  I  would  fight  for  his 
deferment.  Do  you  know  that  the  inspec- 
tion department  has  never  rejected  any  of 
his  work!"  The  point  is,  however,  that  in 
this  year  and  a  quarter  he  has  made  a  host 
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of  new  friends  both  in  and  out  of  the 
company  and  that  he  has  a  new  outlook 
on  life,  so  much  so,  that  at  this  moment 
he  is  on  his  honeymoon  somewhere  in  New 
England.  I  am  not  setting  up  marriage 
as  a  yardstick  of  a  person's  rehabilitation 
but  merely  mention  it  primarily  because 
of  what  this  chap  said  to  me  a  few  days 
ago,  "Art,  I  have  always  wanted  to  be 
married,  but  have  hesitated  because  I  did 
not  want  to  be  dependent  upon  my  wife 
for  support.  Now  I  can  provide  her  with 
a  good  home  and  as  far  as  the  future  is 
concerned,  well,  this  company  is  not  going 
to  fold  up  after  the  war." 

Naturally,  we  all  realize  that  the  end 
of  the  war  will  bring  with  it  a  certain 
amount  of  unemployment.  Whether  or  not 
we  can  hold  our  gains  is  purely  a  matter 
for  conjecture.  Although  I  do  not  wish 
to  pose  as  a  crystal  gazer,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  we  have  a  fair  chance  of 
continuing  the  employment  of  a  large 
proportion  of  blind  workers  provided  we 
lay  our  groundwork  on  the  foundation  of 
a   long-range   program. 

In  this  connection  I  feel  it  wise  to  steer 
away  from  group  placements  as  far  as 
possible.    It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  better 


off  when  we  scatter  our  shots,  placing  only 
a  few  individuals  in  any  one  department, 
thus  forestalling  to  a  large  extent  those 
layoffs  which  will  inevitably  result  from 
operational  changes.  Furthermore,  we  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  in  this  way  to  sell 
industry  on  the  basis  of  a  company  policy 
which  will  insure  future  employment  op- 
portunities. 

Although  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  just 
what  the  proportion  of  blind  to  sighted 
should  be,  you  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  in  New  Jersey  we  have  been  working 
along  the  lines  of  1  to  500.  In  a  few 
instances  we  have  gone  beyond  this  ratio 
because  of  the  demands  of  the  present 
emergency.  Nevertheless  we  realize  what 
is  involved  and  would  not  recommend  this 
as  a  general  practice. 

Although  we  probably  cannot  predict 
future  trends,  we  can  plant  in  employers' 
minds  the  idea  that  blind  persons  deserve 
to  be  self-supporting  in  peacetime  as  well 
as  in  time  of  emergency.  Then,  if  we  can 
conscientiously  cultivate  these  seeds,  I  am 
confident  that  the  blind  of  this  country 
will  reap  the  harvest  they  so  richly  deserve. 
Won't  this  be  a  real  Victory  Garden? 


PREPARING  NOW  FOR  POST-WAR  PLACEMENT 

-GEORGE   W.  KELLER 
Placement  Agent,   Ohio   Commission   for   the  Blind,   Columbus,   Ohio 


The  thought  of  the  writer  in  selecting 
this  topic  was  simply — what  can  be  done 
now?  How  can  we  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunity  at  hand  to  insure  industrial 
placement  of  the  blind,  following  the  war? 

Many  outstanding  authorities  in  the  field 
of  Economics  have  predicted  that  there 
will  be  no  post-war  depression.  Assuming 
this  to  be  the  case,  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  we  shall  not  encounter  the  same  diffi- 
culty of  placement  experienced  in  the  ten 
year  period  prior  to  the  war.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  present  rate  of  placement 
cannot    continue.     While    the    writer    does 

*Blind 


not  share  the  pessimistic  outlook  that  in- 
dustrial placement  will  all  but  cease  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  fully  realizes  that 
there  will  be  a  drastic  curtailment  of  em- 
ployment and  that  placements  will  be 
executed  with  greater  difficulty.  In  an- 
ticipation of  this  condition,  then,  what  can 
be  done  now  by  way  of  preparation? 

Never  before  have  we  had  such  an  op- 
portunity as  exists  today  of  selling  to  in- 
dustry the  idea  of  visually  handicapped 
labor.  Now  is  the  time,  if  ever,  to  estab- 
lish once  and  for  all  the  feasibility  of  blind 
in  industry.  Certainly,  this  writer  does  not 
know  all  the  answers  as  to  how  this  may 
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be  done;  nor  is  it  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper  to  set  forth  the  many  ways  of  estab- 
lishing a  long-time  permanent  program  of 
placement. 

Doubtless  one  of  the  most  effective  ways 
of  educating  both  the  employer  and  the 
general  public  is  through  the  press,  but 
articles  about  the  blind  in  industry  should 
be  plain  statements  of  facts  with  none  of 
the  so-called  "human  interest"  embellish- 
ments. Any  publicity  which  carelessly  mis- 
represents the  abilities  of  the  sightless 
worker  or  deliberately  exaggerates  his  ac- 
complishments for  the  sake  of  good  reading 
will  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the 
average  employer.  In  cases  where  jobs  are 
being  performed  by  partially  sighted  work- 
ers, care  should  be  taken  to  note  this,  since 
most  employers  interpret  the  word  "blind- 
ness" to  mean  a  total  lack  of  vision.  In 
cases  where  blind  workers  are  exceeding 
production  standards,  and  there  are  many 
of  them,  intelligent  explanation  should  be 
given  rather  than  permitting  the  reader 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions  which,  in 
most  cases,  will  be  erroneous. 

Another  approach  to  the  problem  might 
also  be  sought  through  legislation.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  present  devices  incor- 
porated in  legislation  and  intended  as  aids 
to  the  employment  of  the  blind  have 
proven  quite  inadequate.  The  so-called 
"waiver  clauses"  of  some  state  workmen's 
compensation  laws  might  be  made  effective 
through  modification.  Out  of  some  thirty- 
five  concerns  though,  employing  sightless 
workers  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Ohio 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  only  one  has 
chosen  to  use  the  waiver  clause  and  the 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  a  worker  can- 
not waive  his  rights  to  compensation  under 
the  present  laws  of  the  state.  However, 
such  aids  as  publicity  and  legislation,  how- 
ever, will  be  of  little  value  if  placement 
today  is  not  on  the  highest  level. 

It  would  seem  to  this  writer  that  the 
kind  of  placement  we  can  effect  today  and 
the  type  of  relationship  we  establish  with 
the  employer  will  be  most  significant  in 
our  ability  to  place  during  the  post-war 
period.  By  the  kind  of  placement,  js  not 
necessarily   meant   the   type   of  work   per- 


formed, but  the  degree  of  success  both  as 
to  production  and  the  acceptability  of  the 
worker. 

With  the  acute  shortage  of  labor  that 
exists  today,  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that 
employers  might  accept  workers  who  fall 
short  of  production  standards  or  who  re- 
quire special  concessions.  The  problem  of 
selling  the  idea  from  a  production  stand- 
point, however,  is  not  too  great,  since 
most  of  our  workers,  if  placed  on  the 
proper  operations,  can  maintain  average 
standards  or  even  exceed  them,  but  this 
should  not  be  accepted  as  axiomatic.  We 
should  follow  up  carefully  to  see  that  a 
worker  is  producing  satisfactorily.  Whether 
from  indifference  or  lack  of  the  progress 
of  a  placement,  personnel  directors  and 
front  office  executives  are  too  prone  to  re- 
port that  a  placement  is  progressing  satis- 
factorily. A  true  picture  of  the  progress 
of  a  worker  should  be  sought  from  his  im- 
mediate supervisor.  Aside  from  the  factor 
of  production,  there  is  the  matter  of  the 
acceptability  of  the  worker  from  a  social 
standpoint.  Is  he  a  nuisance  to  his  foreman 
or  fellow  employees  in  getting  about  the 
plant?  Are  his  social  attitudes  healthy? 
Is  he  acceptable  from  the  standpoint  of 
personal  appearance?  We  cannot  afford  to 
compromise  on  any  of  these  questions. 
Many  placement  agents  report  increased 
difficulty  in  finding  workers  who  are  ac- 
ceptable from  the  standpoint  of  both  per- 
sonal and  job  qualifications. 

With  so  many  jobs  available  for  blind 
workers,  it  is  a  real  temptation  to  place 
as  many  persons  as  possible,  regardless  of 
their  qualifications.  It  is  difficult,  too,  to 
reject  a  client  who  feels  that  he  is  eligible 
for  employment  through  the  services  of  a 
placement  agency  simply  because  he  is 
iDlind  and  has  a  need  for  employment.  The 
question  becomes  one  of  whether  or  not 
we  can  afford  to  sacrifice  quality  of  place- 
ment. If  this  sacrifice  is  made,  it  is  not 
hard  to  predict  what  the  effect  will  be  on 
post-war  placement. 

Equally  important  is  the  relationship 
which  exists  between  placement  agency 
and  employer.  The  employer  should  be 
made    to    feel    that    a    placement    agency 
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exists  not  only  to  aid  the  blind  worker  in 
finding  employment,  but  that  it  is  a  means 
of  seeing  that  the  handicapped  worker  is 
properly  placed  and  that  he  gives  the 
greatest  possible  value.  For  the  protection 
of  the  employer  and  the  good  of  the  Place- 
ment Program,  an  agreement  should  be 
reached  whereby  all  employment  of  blind 
workers  can  clear  through  the  placement 
agency. 

One  placement  agent  has  made  the  state- 
ment that  he  attempts  to  sell  everyone 
from  the  president  of  a  concern  down  to 
the  guard  at  the  gate  on  the  idea  of  blind 
in  industry.  From  the  time  he  enters  the 
gate,  the  guard,  the  receptionist,  the  escort, 
and  the  secretary  to  the  personnel  director, 
all  greet  him  with  the  friendliest  of  wel- 
come and  he  is  treated  as  though  he  is  a 
member  of  the  organization.  This  man  is 
building  up  a  relationship  which  will  stand 
him  in  good  stead  when  the  going  becomes 
difficult.  He  realizes,  too,  that  placement 
can  sometimes  be  effected  in  the  front  of- 
fice, but  that  it  is  sometimes  quite  a  dif- 
ferent matter  to  convince  those  foremen 
and  supervisors  who  will  be  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  handicapped  employees.  He 
knows  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  negotiate  a 
placement  in  the  front  office  and  force  it 


down  the  throat  of  some  departmental 
foreman.  After  all,  that  foreman  is  the 
man  who  will  be  working  day  in  and  day 
out  with  the  handicapped  employe,  and, 
if  his  approval  is  not  first  sought  or  he  is 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ments, he  may  always  resent  the  fact,  re- 
gardless of  the  performance  of  the  blind 
worker. 

Once  a  successful  placement  has  been 
effected  and  the  good  will  and  confidence 
of  the  employer  obtained,  it  is  even  more 
important  to  perpetuate  that  desirable  re- 
lationship. We  cannot  afford  to  lose  in- 
terest in  a  placement  once  it  has  been 
effected  simply  because  there  are  too  many 
other  placements  to  make.  With  the  de- 
mands that  are  made  upon  the  placement 
agent  today,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  follow-up  calls.  It 
would  seem  then  that  there  is  ^  limit  to 
the  number  of  placements  an  agent  can 
effect  and  successfully  follow  up.  Again, 
we  must  answer  the  question — are  we  in- 
terested in  negotiating  the  right  kind  of 
placements  and  in  developing  and  cement- 
ing good  relationships  with  employers,  or 
are  we  simply  interested  in  placing  as 
many  blind  workers  as  possible  without 
regard  to  the  future? 


THE  OVERBROOK  WORK-STUDY  PLAN 


JAMES  M.  ROBERTSON 
Supervisor,   Work-Study  Program,   Pa.   Institution  for   the  Instruction   of   the   Blind, 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 


In  September  of  1942,  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania,  there  was 
begun  an  experiment  in  vocational  rehabil- 
itation which  is  unique  to  blind  schools 
throughout  the  country.  This  experiment 
was  a  program  for  industrial  training,  in- 
corporated into  the  curriculum  and  co- 
ordinated with  the  work  of  the  placement 
agent  of  the  school,  Mr.  O.  E.  Day. 

It  has  been  a  common  complaint  that 
schools  for  the  blind  have  not  taken  the 
proper  steps  to  equip  their  students  for 
gainful  occupation  and  adequate  social  as- 


similation when  the  time  came  for  them 
to  leave  the  school.  Certainly,  there  has 
existed  a  serious  gap  between  the  positions 
open  to  the  visually  handicapped  and  the 
training  necessary  to  fit  the  blind  for  these 
positions.  There  has  been  the  charge  that 
placement  of  blind  adolescents  immediate- 
ly upon  their  completion  of  school  is  un- 
feasible. It  was  partly  to  refute  this  and 
at  the  same  time  to  remedy  existing  inade- 
quacies that  we  at  Overbrook  began  our 
experiment:  the  Work-Study  Plan,  as  it 
came  to  be  known. 

I    use    the   term    experimental   although 
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educationally  our  program  has  not  been  an 
innovation.  In  essence  it  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  old  Antioch  Plan.  The  innovation 
conies  in  our  applying  such  a  plan  to  the 
training  and  placement  of  blind  adoles- 
cents. 

We  who  have  been  interested  in  the 
problems  of  industrial  placement  at  Over- 
brook  have  from  the  beginning  held  to  the 
thesis  that  the  adolescent  blind  can  become 
gainfully  employed  and  worthwhile  mem- 
bers of  the  community  if  proper  steps  are 
taken  to  train  them.  We  have  come  to 
see  that  there  are  three  major  points  to 
be  considered  in  any  placement  program: 

1.  Suitable  positions. 

2.  Applicants  who  have  the  necessary 
mechanical  abilities  to  fit  the  positions. 

3.  The   applicants'    possession   of   the 
necessary   character  and   temperament. 
We  therefore  decided  to  initiate  a  pro- 
gram which  would  encompass  these  points. 

Number  one  logically  fell  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  Placement  Officer.  To 
Mr.  Day  was  given  the  responsibility  of 
finding  the  employment  opportunities  and 
of  convincing  management  that  our  proj- 
ect could  be  reasonably  successful.  Points 
two  and  three  would  naturally  come  within 
the  field  of  actual  school  training.  How- 
ever, Overbrook,  as  is  probably  the  case 
with  any  other  blind  school,  is  unequipped 
for  specific  training  for  industrial  positions. 
Our  solution  was  to  have  that  training 
carried  on  in  actual  industrial  plants. 

As  to  how  we  should  meet  the  problems 
posed  in  point  three — certainly  the  pro- 
cedure and  instruction  of  the  normal  cur- 
riculum are  directed  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  stable  and  adaptable  individ- 
ual. However,  our  boys  and  girls  are  with- 
in an  institution  and  are  subject  to  the 
ever-present  evils  of  institutionalization. 
Inevitably  there  are  the  factors  of  over- 
protectiveness,  dependency,  and  unrealism, 
which  can  work  serious  harm  to  the  stu- 
dent's development  unless  combatted  spe- 
cifically and  vigorously. 

Therefore,  to  this  and,  more  than  any 
other,  our  program  was  directed:  to  de- 
velop within  our  older  students  a  spirit  of 
independence  in  both  action  and  judgment. 


It  was  our  purpose  to  encourage  them  in 
a  sense  of  personal  dignity  and  pride  in 
individual  effort,  to  give  them  an  under- 
standing of  the  mature  adult's  responsi- 
bility to  himself  as  an  individual  and  to 
the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Train- 
ing toward  a  realistic  outlook  and  under- 
standing of  their  own  problems  and  those 
of  the  world  at  large  was  equally  neces- 
sary. We  aimed  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween school  life  and  the  world  outside, 
or  at  least  to  lessen  the  inevitable  shock 
in  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other. 

In  short,  our  purpose  was  not  only  to 
train  our  students  for  a  given  job,  but  to 
train  them  so  that  they  would  be  able  to 
assume  a  position  in  life  wherein  their 
only  handicap  was  that  of  physical  blind- 
ness. We  had  to  develop  first  a  skill  for 
a  gainful  occupation,  then  the  maturity, 
stability,  and  adaptability  necessary  for  a 
sensible,  normal  life. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  our  method  has 
been  an  adaptation  of  the  old  Antioch 
Plan.  Specifically,  the  mechanics  were  as 
follows: 

A  chosen  group  of  pupils,  all  of  whom 
had  reached  their  final  year  in  school  or 
the  limits  of  individual  educability,  were 
divided  ofl  into  pairs.  One  in  each  pair 
was  put  to  work  on  an  actual  job  in  a 
factory.  This  individual  was  on  the  job 
for  a  period  of  four  work  weeks  while  his 
"twin,"  or  alternate,  remained  in  the 
school  taking  special  studies.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  the  students  exchanged 
places,  the  second  going  out  to  the  fac- 
tory, the  first  returning  for  his  school 
work.  This  system  of  one  month  in  school 
and  one  month  out  continued  throughout 
the  year  until  graduation;  then  both  stu- 
dents became  permanent  employes  of  the 
firm  concerned. 

The  factory  period:  At  the  beginning 
the  full  cooperation  of  management  was 
sought,  and,  thanks  to  the  excellence  of 
Mr.  Day's  efforts,  was  obtained;  but  it  was 
firmly  agreed  that  the  cooperation  should 
be  on  a  purely  business  basis,  in  terms  of 
efficiency  in  the  work  involved.  We  asked 
no  charity  whatsoever  in  the  handling  of 
the  trainees,  and  none  was  given.    In  short, 
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our  students  were  put  to  work  in  direct 
competition  with  sighted  workers  and  were 
treated  as  such. 

While  on  the  job  they  were  under  the 
complete  jurisdiction  of  the  employer,  were 
expected  to  conform  to  the  same  regula- 
tions as  the  other  employes,  and  enjoyed 
the  same  benefits.  They  began  work  at 
the  same  time,  worked  the  same  length 
of  time,  had  the  same  working  conditions, 
and  were  paid  the  same  wages  as  sighted 
workers  on  similar  work  and  of  compar- 
able training  and  experience. 

In  the  main  these  jobs  were  of  a  re- 
petitive nature,  usually  production  and 
assembly  types.  The  degree  of  difficulty 
varied  with  the  individual.  Originally  it 
had  been  our  intention  that  I  should  carry 
out  the  initial  stages  of  instruction  on  the 
specific  jobs  to  which  they  were  assigned 
in  the  plants.  However,  in  each  case,  man- 
agement decided  that  it  would  be  prefer- 
able for  the  students  to  be  instructed  by 
the  same  people  and  methods  as  used  for 
the  inexperienced  sighted  trainees.  With- 
out exception  this  system  proved  ideal  and 
became  an  accepted  arrangement  in  our 
program.  In  passing,  I  might  point  this 
out  as  an  example  of  the  cooperation  we 
enjoyed  from  both  management  and  the 
unions. 

In  keeping  with  our  intention  that  our 
trainees  should  conform  to  the  general 
employe  pattern,  each  was  advised  to  act 
as  his  co-workers  with  respect  to  such 
matters  as  union  membership,  social  se- 
curity payments,  contributions  to  10% 
War  Savings  plans,  health  and  accident 
insurance  plans,  company  recreational  or- 
ganizations, etc.  It  was  our  intention  that 
our  students  would  be  identical  to  those 
about  them  in  the  plant,  insofar  as  their 
handicap  would  permit. 

The  school  period:  The  bulk  of  the 
school  instruction  was  put  on  a  functional 
basis.  It  dealt  with  those  subjects  and 
topics  which  would  be  of  most  immediate 
value  in  helping  the  pupils  to  an  under- 
standing of  their  jobs,  their  individual 
status  in  the  economic  structure,  and  their 
positions  as  members  of  the  social  and  na- 


tional community.  Above  all,  it  was  de- 
signed to  be  pertinent,  flexible,  and  within 
the  pupil's  individual  understanding  and 
experience. 

Unfortunately,  there  could  be  little  de- 
pendence on  texts.  The  fields  covered  were 
too  varied,  too  immediate,  and  in  some 
cases  too  unique,  to  be  found  in  satisfac- 
tory textual  form,  in  Braille  or  even  in 
print.  As  a  result,  the  instruction  was  car- 
ried on  mainly  through  lectures  and  dis- 
cussion. There  was  occasional  supplemen- 
tary reading  on  the  part  of  the  students 
using  the  services  of  readers. 

The  subject  matter  treated  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Industrial  Organization:  the  devel- 
opment of  the  factory  system;  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  problems  in- 
volved; methods  and  products;  industrial 
life  and  the  individual. 

2.  Trade-Unionism:  its  history  and  or- 
ganization; arguments  for  and  against; 
its  role  in  the  war  economy;  its  future. 

3.  War  Economics:  the  economic  war 
potential;  problems  involved  in  military 
and  economic  mobilization;  war  and  de- 
mocracy; war  finance;  priorities  and 
price  control;  rationing;  government  re- 
striction and  control  of  industry;  demo- 
bilization of  military  and  economic  re- 
sources and  other  post-war  problems. 

4.  Practical  and  Applied  Law:  work- 
men's compensation  and  unemployment 
insurance;  some  general  tort,  property, 
and  agency  law. 

5.  Taxation:  income  tax;  personal 
taxes;  excise  taxes;  withholding  taxes; 
the  need  of,  and  benefits  derived  from, 
taxation. 

6.  Saving  and  budgeting:  war  bonds; 
savings  and  checking  accounts;  life  and 
health-and-accident  insurance;  hospitali- 
zation insurance;  deferred  pay  schemes; 
rents,  food  costs,  and  general  costs  of 
living. 

7.  Consumers'  Education. 

8.  Community  Resources:  educational 
and  recreational  facilities. 

9.  Public  Services:  postal,  communica- 
tion, and  transport  systems;  types  and 
rates;  use  of  services. 
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10.  The  American  Party   System  and 
the  voting  procedure. 

11.  Democracy    versus    Fascism    and 
Communism. 

12.  Current  History  and  Events. 

13.  Current  Geography. 
Naturally,  some  of  these  tops  were  above 

the  comprehension  of  the  students  con- 
cerned. But  in  each  case  there  was  an  at- 
tempt to  extract  and  abstract  that  which 
would  fall  within  the  individual's  under- 
standing and  experience.  And  also  in  every 
case  did  I  strive  to  avoid  presentation  of 
the  material  in  rigid,  cut-and-dried  fash- 
ion. Teaching  in  a  vacuum  would  have 
been  an  anathema  upon  our  purposes. 
Whenever  a  topic  was  introduced,  it  was 
done  so  only  after  an  interest  had  been 
evidenced,  or  induced;  only  after  the  pu- 
pil had  realized  that  it  was  important  to 
him  that  he  know  something  about  the 
matter  in  hand. 

Such  was  the  basic  outline  of  the  Plan 
as  it  was  put  into  eflfect  throughout  the 
year. 

The  program  in  operation:  Although  we 
knew  definitely  what  we  wished  to  accom- 
plish through  our  project,  we  nonetheless 
found  that  at  times  we  were  guilty  of 
errors  of  action  and  judgment.  In  other 
instances  we  were  forced  to  fit  policy  or 
intent  to  expediency.  But  in  general  we 
feel  that  we  did  accomplish  our  main  pur- 
pose-— to  train  a  group  of  graduating  stu- 
dents for  gainful  occupation  and  ready 
assimilation  into  the  sighted  working  so- 
ciety. 

Originally  we  had  hoped  that  the  Pro- 
gram could  be  conducted  mainly  for  those 
who  had  the  most  to  gain  from  it,  i.  e., 
the  totally  blind.  However,  we  realized 
that  at  the  beginning  it  was  more  advis- 
able to  use  trainees  who  presented  lesser 
difficulties,  those  with  partial  vision — at 
least  until  such  time  as  we  had  convinced 
management  of  the  feasibility  of  our  Pro- 
gram and  had  ourselves  tested  our  planned 
procedure.  As  a  result,  our  trainees  this 
year  have  consisted  of  five  with  partial 
vision  and  only  one  who  is  totally  blind. 
However,  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  our 
ultimate  aim — the  training   of  the   totally 


blind;  and  from  our  experiences  of  this 
year  we  are  convinced  of  the  validity  of 
our  method. 

In  the  working  out  of  the  Program  we 
narrowed  the  test  group  down  to  six  stu- 
dents— three  boys  and  three  girls.  As  a 
group  they  suited  our  purposes  ideally.  We 
have  felt  that  such  a  program  as  ours 
should  be  directed  primarily  towards  as- 
sisting the  adolescent  blind,  those  who  were 
neither  exceptional  individuals  nor  sub- 
normal. The  former  are  usually  able  to 
induce  or  create  their  own  opportunities 
or  personal  furtherance.  The  sub-normal 
represent  a  group  to  which  at  present  we 
are  unable  to  render  much  assistance.  But 
the  general  middle  group  between  these 
two  extremes — made  up  of  students  of  av- 
erage intelligence  and  ability — is  the  one 
to  which  we  directed  our  efforts. 

These  six  students  ranged  in  age  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-two  years,  with  I.Q.'s  of 
85  to  120.  The  visual  measurements  varied 
from  total  blindness  through  to  approxi- 
mately 20/200  c.c.  Both  male  and  female 
were  represented.  In  all  cases  save  one, 
they  were  from  outside  Philadelphia.  Fam- 
ily backgrounds  were  equally  varied;  par- 
ents were  in  such  occupational  groups  as 
furrier,  railroad  engineer,  truck-driver, 
miner,  nurse. 

Three  plants  agreed  to  cooperate  in  the 
Plan.  This  gave  us  one  combination  of 
two  boys  to  a  plant,  another  with  two  girls, 
and  the  third  with  a  boy  and  a  girl.  The 
first  set  began  working  at  the  beginning 
of  November.  By  January  all  six  pupils 
had  a  month's  experience  on  the  job.  Then, 
through  the  alternating  system  under 
which  we  operated,  they  received  further 
monthly  periods  of  training  through  June 
of  1943,  at  which  time  they  were  all  offered 
permanent  positions  by  the  collaborating 
companies. 

No  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by 
tracing  here  the  individual  progress  of  each 
trainee.  It  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the 
general  group  activities  and  results,  and 
deal  with  only  one  individual  from  the 
group  as  a  case  example. 

With  respect  to  the  factory  work  it  be- 
came fairly  evident  that  the  nature  of  the 
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operations  was  such  that  within  a  period 
of  a  week,  the  trainees  were  able  to  mas- 
ter their  assignments  to  the  point  where 
they  were  able  to  compete  on  an  out  and 
out  quantity  and  quality  basis  with  their 
sighted  co-workers.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  month's  period  this  was  completely 
evident  in  all  cases.  In  most  instances  out- 
put even  excelled  that  of  comparable  com- 
petitors. Difficulties  that  arose  were  quick- 
ly rectified  by  suggestions  from  Mr.  Day 
and  the  cooperative  interest  of  the  plant 
supervisors.  Each  was  shifted  and  usually 
advanced  to  more  complicated  operations, 
dependent  upon  his  abilities  and  his  quick- 
ness to  absorb  training.  By  the  end  of  the 
school  year  every  trainee  had  progressed 
to  the  point  where  he  or  she  was  consid- 
ered as  a  skilled  and  experienced  worker 
at  the  given  operations.  The  measure  of 
this  was  the  spontaneous  endorsement  of 
the  plan  rendered  by  the  plant  officials, 
and  their  eagerness  to  accept  our  students 
as  full-time,  permanent  employees. 

As  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  stu- 
dents were  treated  just  as  if  they  were 
sighted  trainees.  With  the  consent  of  the 
labor  unions  involved,  they  received  the 
same  starting  wage,  seniority  ratings,  raises, 
bonuses  for  over-quota  production,  and 
overtime  rates  for  hours  worked  in  excess 
of  forty  per  week.  The  girls'  working  week 
varied  between  forty  and  forty-eight,  the 
boys'  between  forty-eight  and  the  extreme 
of  a  sixty-one-and-a-half-hour,  seven-day 
week.  Regarding  the  hours  of  work,  there 
was  only  one  exception  made  in  their  cases 
as  differentiated  from  the  regular  workers: 
the  companies  agreed  that  they  should  not 
be  called  upon  for  night  shift  operations 
while  they  were  still  in  school. 

In  all  cases  the  work  being  done  was 
of  defense  nature.  Since  no  authority  has 
been  given  for  this  paper  to  report  on 
accounts  of  work  done,  production  figures, 
rates  of  pay,  and  the  like,  I  will  merely 
indicate  a  few  general  facts  concerning 
such  points. 

Except  for  justifiable  illnesses,  the  at- 
tendance records  were  well-nigh  perfect. 
With  the  same  exception  every  pupil  put 
in  at  least  forty  hours  on  the  job  during 


the  weeks  that  he  worked.  Aggregate  man 
hours  worked  from  November  first  through 
May  thirty-first  totaled  4,300.  Wages  var- 
ied with  the  individual  and  with  the  plant. 
The  lowest  gross  pay  for  a  full  work  week 
was  $21.78,  the  highest  $79.80.  Total  earn- 
ings of  the  group  were,  in  round  figures, 
$3,150.00. 

At  first,  the  trainees  found  a  little  diffi- 
culty in  getting  along  with  fellow  workers. 
The  life  and  the  experience  were  so  wholly 
new  to  them  that  this  was  inevitable.  But 
constant  association  and  community  of 
interests  brought  about  the  ends  that  we 
had  desired — their  acceptance  into  the 
comaraderie  and  social  life  of  the  shop. 
Each  began  to  make  friends,  receive  invi- 
tations to  parties,  etc.,  from  co-workers. 
The  effect  of  this  upon  their  self-confi- 
dence and  mental  health  in  general  needs 
no  elaboration.  A  new  social  world  was 
gradually  opened  up  to  them  as  the  months 
progressed. 

During  the  month  on  the  job  the  trainee 
was  given  special  privileges  not  enjoyed 
by  the  other  pupils.  He  was,  of  course, 
excused  from  all  studies,  evening  study 
hours,  and  the  like.  From  the  time  of  his 
return  from  work  until  lights  out,  his 
time  was  his  own,  save  for  periodic  con- 
ferences with  me  to  discuss  progress  and 
any  problem  that  might  have  arisen  on  or 
off  the  job.  Some  of  the  parietal  rules 
were  suspended  in  his  case  so  that  he  might 
have  sufficient  opportunity  for  relaxation 
and  recreation. 

However,  during  his  month  in  school  he 
returned  to  the  normal  regime  of  the 
school  life. 

Working  and  earning  a  regular  salary 
brought  the  students  face  to  face  with 
problems  to  which  they  were  unaccus- 
tomed. They  were  not  required  to  pay 
room  and  board  to  the  school  so  that  in 
a  short  time  they  found  themselves  with 
a  surplus  of  money.  However,  all  expenses 
of  the  job  had  to  be  met  with  these  wages: 
transportation  costs,  meals  (almost  all  of 
which  were  eaten  in  restaurants),  equip- 
ment and  clothing  for  the  job,  union  and 
insurance  assessments,  personal  expenses, 
etc. 
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The  situation  proved  ideal  for  practical 
instruction  in  the  need  of  saving  and  sane 
spending.  Under  my  supervision  saving 
accounts  were  opened  by  the  students 
themselves,  and  regular  deposits  were 
made  with  the  understanding  that  this 
was  an  inviolate  fund,  reserved  only  for 
serious  emergencies.  Wages  were  carefully 
budgetted  with  provision  made  for  all  the 
expenses  that  the  average  worker  would 
be  called  upon  to  meet,  and  which  the  stu- 
dents themselves  would  have  to  meet  when 
they  assumed  their  complete  independence 
in  June.  In  addition,  each  was  participat- 
ing in  company  War  Bond  savings  plans, 
contributing  from  10%  to  20%  of  his  to- 
tal earnings.  In  fact,  the  aggregate  amount 
thus  saved  over  the  months  totalled  nearly 
$450.00. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  we  intro- 
duced the  trainees  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  difficult  adjustments  of  all. 
Early  in  May,  so  that  close  supervision 
might  be  maintained  in  the  beginning 
stages,  the  pupils  were  requested  to  estab- 
lish residence  outside  of  the  school.  It 
has  been  the  acid  test  of  their  training  in 
handling  themselves  and  their  alTairs  in  a 
mature  and  adult  fashion.  With  their  par- 
ticipation I  sought  rooms  or  apartments 
in  which  they  were  to  live,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  year  they  moved  out  of  the 
school  into  these  residences.  It  was  the 
final  severance  of  their  dependence  upon 
school  and  family  for  support  and  guid- 
ance. 

Since  that  time  they  have  been  living  by 
themselves,  taking  care  of  all  their  personal 
affairs.  Naturally  Mr.  Day  and  I  have 
continued  a  measure  of  supervision;  and 
this  supervision  must  be  continued  by 
school  and  placement  office  alike  through 
periodic  check-ups.  But  in  the  last  analy- 
sis the  boys  and  girls  are  now  "on  their 
own."  Their  success  or  failure  in  being 
able  to  establish  themselves  as  self-reliant, 
self-supporting  members  of  the  community, 
able  to  think  and  act  maturely  for  them- 
selves, is  the  ultimate  test  of  whether  or 
not  we  have  accomplished  what  we  set  out 
to  do. 

It  is  not  feasible  for  me  to  give  a  de- 


tailed account  of  each  student's  progress 
as  a  case  study.  Each  case  would  provide 
a  wealth  of  interest  from  both  the  educa- 
tional and  the  placement  viewpoints.  But  I 
will  limit  myself  to  only  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  one  totally  blind 
student. 

He  is  a  boy,  nineteen  years  of  age,  of 
average  intelligence  and  ability.  Last  Sep- 
tember the  outlook  for  his  future  was 
black.  He  had  no  special  skills  or  abilities, 
no  expectation  of  a  job  when  he  left 
school.  He  was  extremely  dependent  upon 
others  in  all  his  needs.  His  navigation, 
even  within  the  school,  was  poor.  Unfor- 
tunately, and  as  in  so  many  cases,  he  was 
suffering  from  the  evils  of  an  over-protec- 
tive attitude  on  the  part  of  the  family.  It 
is  to  his  credit  that  he  knew  this,  and 
chafed  under  its  restrictions;  but  it  had 
sapped  his  self-confidence  and  was  stifling 
his  initiative.  However,  he  was  eager  to 
try  anything  that  might  help  him,  and  had 
a  willingness  and  determination  that  pro- 
vided an  excellent  groundwork  for  our 
training. 

From  the  beginning,  we  had  felt  that  it 
was  necessary  that  each  pupil  learn  as 
quickly  as  possible  how  to  get  about  by 
himself — back  and  forth  between  the  school 
and  the  plant,  to  restaurants,  banks,  stores, 
etc.  The  problem  was,  of  course,  more 
difficult  in  the  case  of  this  boy. 

First,  he  was  given  intensive  training  in 
the  most  advantageous  use  of  the  cane. 
It  was  perhaps  rough  treatment,  but  he 
was  forbidden  to  accept  the  aid  of  partially 
sighted  fellow  students  on  or  off  the  school 
grounds.  During  regular  school  hours  he 
was  sent  outside  for  "walking  periods."  He 
was  sometimes  taken  out  and  walked  on  a 
complicated  itinerary  that  was  intended  to 
improve  his  orientation  and  sense  of  direc- 
tion. 

Of  equal  importance  was  intensive  train- 
ing in  the  use  of  the  tongue.  He  has  a 
speech  defect,  which,  coupled  with  an  in- 
herent reserve,  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
speak  with  strangers,  ask  directions,  and  so 
on.  We  wanted  him  to  feel  at  ease  and  be 
able  to  converse  casually  with  anyone  he 
might  chance  to  meet,  to  be  able  to  obtain 
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the  same  friendly  aid  from  strangers  as 
any  sighted  person  would  receive. 

Prior  to  the  boy's  going  to  work,  he  and 
I  spent  hours  each  day  going  back  and 
forth  over  the  contemplated  route.  We 
rode  on  busses  and  street-cars,  changed 
back  and  forth  from  one  to  the  other. 
Every  stop  was  memorized.  The  locations 
were  carefully  measured  off,  every  obstacle 
noted  as  a  landmark  for  future  reference. 
We  went  to  the  restaurants  he  was  to  use 
and  became  familiar  with  their  layouts. 
He  was  introduced  to  waiters  and  counter- 
men, police  along  the  way,  bus  drivers, 
conductors,  and  guards  outside  the  plant. 

For  the  first  few  days  of  the  work  pe- 
riod I  accompanied  him  to  the  plant  in 
the  morning  and  returned  for  him  at  night. 
I  did  this  not  as  a  guide,  but  in  the  capac- 
ity of  an  observer,  leaving  him  wholly  free 
to  act  for  himself  and  only  noting  his  er- 
rors for  further  instruction  or  suggestion. 
The  results  were  gratifying.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  week  he  was  having  so  little  diffi- 
culty that  no  further  observation  was 
needed  and  I  discontinued  accompanying 
him.  From  November  through  March  he 
continued  this  routine  by  himself.  Not 
once  did  he  get  lost,  not  once  was  he  ab- 
sent Or  late.  During  the  month  of  April 
we  tried  a  still  further  experiment.  We 
sent  the  boy  to  Morristown,  New  Jersey, 
for  a  Seeing-Eye  Dog.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  arguments  pro  and  con  on  the  subject 
of  guide  dogs  for  the  young  blind;  but 
this  is  not  the  time  or  place  for  debate  on 
this  point.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  we 
considered  the  procedure  advantageous  in 
this  case  and  acted  accordingly. 

The  month  spent  at  Morristown  in- 
cluded the  boy's  Easter  vacation  and  two 
of  the  weeks  that  he  normally  would  have 
spent  at  the  school.  The  total  expense  of 
the  trip  there  and  of  the  training  for  the 
dog  was  borne  by  the  trainee  himself.  A 
separate  savings  account  had  been  set 
aside  for  just  that  purpose.  In  May  he 
returned  to  work  with  his  dog.  Having 
the  dog  entails  no  difficulty  at  the  plant. 
The  animal  remains  at  the  bench  during 
working  hours,  and  goes  out  at  lunch  hour 
with  the   boy.    The  attitude   of  the   plant 


officials  is  typical  of  their  cooperativeness. 
They  were  very  willing  to  have  the  boy 
get  the  dog.  Now  they  take  what  seems  to 
be  a  business  pride  in  having  the  boy  and 
dog  as  a  unit  in  their  plant. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  a  furnished 
apartment  near  the  plant  was  found  for 
the  boy.  Another  period  of  orientation 
followed.  The  new  route  to  the  plant  was 
travelled  and  re-travelled.  The  layout  of 
his  new  home  and  its  environs  were  estab- 
lished in  his  mind's  eye.  Walking  trips  to 
parks  were  charted  for  exercise  for  him- 
self and  the  dog.  This  time,  in  addition  to 
restaurants,  he  was  introduced  to  laundries 
and  cleaning  establishments,  barber  shops, 
drug  stores,  moving  picture  theatres,  and 
all  other  shops  or  services  that  he  might 
need.  After  this,  he  took  up  residence 
there.  Since  May  15  he  has  had  no  diffi- 
culty and  has  lived  in  complete  indepen- 
dence of  our  aid.  No  doubt  there  will  arise 
situations  in  which  he  will  need  help.  In 
this  event  the  school  will  be  ready  to  sup- 
ply help,  when  it  is  a  matter  which  he 
could  not  handle  satisfactorily  himself. 

In  the  plant  the  boy  got  off  to  a  slow 
start.  But  within  two  weeks  his  work 
showed  a  marked  improvement.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  month  he  was  doing  as  well 
as  any  competitor.  Since  then  it  has  been 
consistently  excellent.  Of  the  group  within 
the  Plan  he  has  earned  the  most  in  wages 
and  has  put  in  the  most  working  hours. 

This  boy  illustrates  what  can  be  done  for 
the  adolescent  blind  through  a  program 
such  as  ours.  In  the  space  of  eight  months 
he  has  been  transformed  from  a  high 
school  student  with  an  indefinite  future  to 
a  maturing  young  man  gainfully  employed. 
Today  he  has  thrown  off  the  demoralizing 
influence  of  a  too  close  dependence  on 
others.  The  over-protectiveness  of  the  fam- 
ily has  disappeared.  In  its  place  is  a  pride 
in  the  boy's  achievement.  The  parents  are 
according  him  the  same  respect  and  con- 
fidence as  they  show  toward  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  New  fields  of  social  intercourse 
have  been  opened  up  to  him.  He  has  lost 
his  shyness,  his  reserve,  the  tendency  to 
shrink  into  himself  and  away  from  every- 
day reality.    At  this  moment  he  is  in  the 
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process  of  becoming  a  welcome  member 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

Others  within  the  Program  have  shown 
similar  development  and  similar  success. 
But  each  case  cannot  be  illustrated  here. 
Mr.  Day,  who  is  present  among  you,  will 
be  glad,  I  am  sure,  to  discuss  the  others 
with  you. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  only  to  say 
a  word  with  reference  to  a  question  that  is 
probably  in  the  minds  of  all — is  this  only 
a  war-time  project?  can  it  be  permanent? 
There  can  be  no  final  "yes"  or  "no"  an- 
swer. Admittedly,  the  war,  and  the  result- 
ant demand  for  workers,  has  aided  us  ma- 
terially. Under  peace-time  conditions  we 
would  not  have  had  the  placement  oppor- 
tunities and  perhaps  would  not  have  had 
such  full  cooperation  from  management. 

However,  the  war  has  given  us  the  op- 
portunity to  prove  that  blind  labor  is  valu- 
able to  industry.  We  have  proved  that  the 
blind  can  compete  with  the  sighted,  or  do 
better.  In  the  final  analysis,  efficiency  is 
the  standard  by  which  labor  is  judged. 
Under  such  a  circumstance  it  seems  logical 
to  assume  that  if  we  educate  management 
now  to  the  potentialities  of  the  blind,  and 


if  we  provide  adequate  blind  labor,  a 
project  such  as  this  can  survive  war  condi- 
tions and  can  be  permanent. 

Perhaps  our  trainees  will  lose  their  jobs 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  Mr.  Day  has  at- 
tempted to  minimize  this  possibility  in  the 
choosing  of  the  companies  involved.  In 
each  case  these  plants  are  manufacturing 
today  what  they  were  manufacturing  be- 
fore the  war,  and  will  continue  to  manu- 
facture after  the  war.  The  difference  will 
be  in  the  extent  of  production. 

Of  course,  this  is  no  guarantee  that  our 
students  will  continue  in  these  present 
jobs.  But  it  was  never  our  purpose  to 
guarantee  life  placement.  If  the  trainees 
should  be  laid  off  after  the  "duration,"  our 
efforts  will  still  be  justified.  The  training 
which  they  will  have  received  and  the 
social  development  which  they  will  have 
been  experiencing  must  surely  stand  them 
in  good  stead  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

If  today  we  can  identify  the  blind  and 
the  sighted  as  equal  with  respect  to  indus- 
trial efficiency,  we  can  assume  that  the 
blind  will  fare  the  same  as  the  sighted  in 
the  post-war  period.  This  is  precisely  what 
we  are  attempting  to  guarantee. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS  JOBS 

FLORENCE  W.  BIRCHARD 
Superintendent  of  Employment,   Division  of  the  Blind,    Boston,  Mass. 


Just  now  we  are  all  finding  easy  and 
quick  placements  in  War  work.  Gauging 
of  many  kinds  with  simple  assembly  jobs 
are  such  comfortable  placements,  which 
do  not  require  too  much  persuasion  of 
Employment  Managers.  Most  applicants 
want  defense  work,  because  of  the  larger 
wages  and  because  it  has  a  noble  sound. 

What  will  become  of  these  jobs  when 
this  War  ends?  Most  Companies  will  close 
their  doors  or  cut  down  working  forces  and 
keep  only  those  who  can  be  switched  to 
many  processes  if  necessary.  Because  of 
this  danger,  let  us  look  up  the  stupid, 
everyday  jobs  which  may  go  right  on  after 
the  shouting  and  the  tumult  is  over.   Many 


of  the  firms  not  doing  actual  War  work 
are  frantic  for  help  and  now  if  ever  is  the 
chance  to  show  that  a  totally  blind  girl 
can  fold  or  shake  in  a  laundry  or  help  in 
the  receiving  room.  In  our  large  cleansing 
plants  2  sightless  workers  are  employed 
satisfactorily — one  on  the  press  for  hand- 
kerchiefs and  one  opening  boxes  and  tying 
up  the  bundles  for  delivery.  One  of  our 
10%  vision  young  men  has  worked  up  to 
night  cook  in  a  State  Institution,  after  serv- 
ing as  kitchen  aide.  His  wages  are  $70  a 
month  clear  money,  plus  all  living  and 
laundry  expenses.  Public  institutions  of  all 
kinds  and  private  hospitals  are  in  desperate 
need  of  help  and  positions  can  easily  be 
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found  there  in  very  stupid  jobs  as  dish 
washing  or  work  in  the  diet  kitchen,  espe- 
cially, for  those  who  have  some  sight. 

Do  you  have  people  who  like  country 
life? — not  many  at  present,  I  warrant  you. 
However,  you  should  know  my  plucky 
young  goat  girl,  who  is  in  complete  charge 
of  a  herd  of  very  special  goats.  She  says 
that  she  finds  them  more  satisfactory  than 
many  humans.  This  particular  girl  has 
only  8/200  vision. 

When  you  do  your  preserving,  perhaps 
the  rubber  rings  for  your  jars  were  counted 
and  packed  by  a  blind  woman,  who  makes 
as  much  as  any  of  our  war  toilers  and  is 
the  best  morale  builder  in  the  big  plant,  so 
the  higher-up  people  say.  When  studying 
your  rubber  factories,  look  into  these  by- 
products departments.  Textile  mills  are 
almost  a  Waterloo  for  blind  people  when 
it  comes  to  finding  work,  but  how  about 
cleaning  bobbins,  a  hand  process,  depend- 
ing on  feel.  Even  in  War  time  and  cer- 
tainly afterwards,  we  must  have  games  and 
the  ladies  will  long  for  jewelry  so  when 
we  find  assembly  jobs  in  these  plants,  we 
can  hope  for  steady  work  later.  The  same 
is  true  of  some  of  the  processes  in  our 
candy  and  chewing  gum  plants.  These 
last  are  really  War  jobs  which  should  not 
be  scorned  since  much  of  our  candy  now 
made  goes  to  the  armed  forces.  Don't  even 
despise  tying  pretty  bows  to  decorate 
candy  boxes  even  in  dark  days  of  War. 

The  greatest  need  for  employes  today 
is  in  the  farm  and  domestic  service.  Just 
now  most  of  our  young  people  are  refusing 


such  work  as  it  means  long  hours  and 
some  degree  of  isolation.  However,  a  few 
of  our  Massachusetts  folks  find  that  good 
wages  and  maintenance  count  for  some- 
thing. This  is  a  harvest  time  for  the  lover 
of  children.  One  of  our  friends  is  making 
$30  a  week  and  has  the  best  of  homes. 
Almost  any  girl  who  is  willing  to  do  dishes, 
make  beds  can  earn  a  tidy  sum  and  learn 
many  lessons  in  housekeeping.  For  the 
lover  of  animals,  such  as  my  keeper  of  the 
goats,  come  chances  in  kennels,  poultry 
and  dairy  farms.  With  the  basic  training 
given  in  so  many  schools  for  the  blind,  the 
farmers  are  willing  to  give  a  tryout  to 
such  graduates.  I  realize  that  we  can  find 
very  few  candidates  for  such  openings  be- 
cause our  young  people,  just  like  all  the 
others,  are  eager  for  big  and  easy  money, 
but  once  in  a  while  comes  a  stray  person 
who  loves  children  or  the  country. 

Paper  Box  Companies  will  continue  as 
long  as  containers  are  needed  for  packing 
and  shipping  so  we  can  look  for  jobs  with 
such  concerns, — staying  of  the  box  cor- 
ners by  machine  and  stripping  and,  of 
course,  the  hand  processes  for  short  orders, 
where  it  isn't  worth  the  setting  up  of  a 
complicated  machine. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  positions 
which  we  can  find  in  the  odds  and  ends  of 
industry.  Perhaps  the  Managements  will  be 
grateful  to  sightless  workers,  who  stood  by 
in  times  of  stress  and  helped  out  efficiently 
and  continue  their  employment  long  after 
the  War.  Let  us  concentrate  a  little  more 
on  the  day  and  the  factory  for  small 
things. 


INDUSTRIAL  PLACEMENTS  FROM  THE  VIEWPOINT 
OF  THE  PERSONNEL  OFFICE 

*MICHAEL   SUPA 
Supervisor,   Physically   Handicapped   Personnel,   International   Business   Macliines    Corporation, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Is  it  a  grim  paradox  that  the  industrial 
fortunes  of  the  visually  handicapped  should 
be  dependent  upon  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic misfortunes  of  the  world?    The  fact 


♦Blind 


that  such  a  condition  exists  is  self-evident, 
but  logical  analysis  evinces  the  proof  that 
such  a  condition  is  neither  grim  nor  para- 
doxical. 

War  is   terrible,   with   its  wanton   sacri- 
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fices  of  human  life;  with  its  complete  dis- 
regard for  unlimited  destruction  and  waste 
of  economic  materials;  and  with  all  its 
characteristic  savagery  so  unbecoming  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  achievement  of 
civilization.  But  human  beings,  individually 
and  collectively,  have  the  capability  to  ad- 
just and  adapt  themselves  to  war;  and  it  is 
from  this  capacity  for  adjustment  and 
adaptation  that  the  compensations  of  war 
arise.  Those  processes  which  in  peace  time 
achieve  progress  through  slow  methodical 
evolution  are  subject  in  war  time  to  con- 
tinual, violent  paroxysms.  These  erratic 
convulsive  movements  represent  civiliza- 
tion's attempt  to  adjust  to  military  conflict. 
Military  conflict  then  is  responsible  for 
heightened,  if  random,  activities,  which  in 
most  instances  reflect  progress  at  a  rate  of 
speed  with  a  degree  of  suddenness  unparal- 
leled during  peace  time.  We  need  not  look 
far  for  the  evidence  of  proof  for  this 
statement. 

Scientific  advancements  are  tremen- 
dously accelerated  by  the  need  for  self- 
protection  and  the  desire  to  annihilate  the 
enemy  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  war  is  not  without  effect  upon  polit- 
ical and  economic  processes.  Oftentimes 
in  the  land  where  defeat  is  imminent,  the 
political  regime  and  economic  system  are 
susceptible  to  collapse.  It  is  not  without 
justification  that  in  defeated  countries  pre- 
viously established  forms  of  governmental 
and  economic  structures  are  eliminated; 
nor  is  it  without  justification  that  in  the 
land  of  the  victorious  the  existing  govern- 
mental and  economic  organization  are 
viewed  with  great  appreciation,  are  sup- 
ported by  more  active  participation  in 
them  and  are  assured  greater  stability. 

Emotional  unity  fostered  by  a  common 
threat  creates  a  social  hyper-consciousness 
which  renders  society  most  receptive  to 
plans  for  social  improvement. 

Is  all  this  discussion  unrelated  to  the 
problem  of  the  placement  of  visually  hand- 
icapped personnel?  No,  for  it  provides 
an  indispenable  philosophic  background 
for  the  consideration  of  our  problem. 
Throughout  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
the  visually  handicapped,   the  major  goal 


has  been  that  of  achieving  and  maintaining 
economic  self-sufficiency.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent those  who  achieve  this  goal,  we  admit 
with  reluctance,  are  but  the  exceptions  that 
prove  the  rule;  for  as  a  rule,  visually  hand- 
icapped individuals  do  not  transcend  the 
need  for  economic  and  social  dependence. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  our  people  are 
assured  of  an  earned  income,  an  income 
derived  from  production  sponsored  by  or- 
ganizations interested  in  their  social  and 
economic  welfare.  But  these  organizations 
if  they  are  to  be  successful,  must  depend 
in  whole  or  in  part  upon  the  financial  con- 
tributions of  the  charitably  minded  mem- 
bers of  the  local  community.  Whether 
these  contributions  are  for  purposes  of  aug- 
menting the  earnings  of  the  workers  or 
of  furnishing  expenses  of  administration, 
the  visually  handicapped  so  employed 
cannot  be  rightfully  characterized  as  truly 
economically  self-sufficient.  And  yet,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  such  institu- 
tions do  serve  the  visually  handicapped 
as  the  sole  means  of  enabling  them  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  their 
own  support.  ^Despite  this,  however,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  economic  independence  for  the  vis- 
ually handicapped  has  been  unwittingly 
based  upon  the  principle  of  separating  the 
sighted  from  the  sightless.  The  social  im- 
plications of  such  an  economic  procedure 
need  not  be  discussed  here  except  to  sug- 
gest that  the  methods  of  the  work  for  the 
blind  are  based  upon  many  an  unexamined 
assumption. 

The  present  war  has  given  impetus  to 
the  placement  program  of  the  blind,  and 
what  is  more,  the  program  is  being  guided 
in  the  right  direction.  I  need  not  point 
out  to  you  the  fact  that  visually  handi- 
capped people  were  working  in  industry 
during  the  period  of  peace  that  separated 
the  two  great  wars.  It  is  my  personal  be- 
lief that  the  numerical  strength  of  visually 
handicapped  employees  would  have  be- 
come greater  without  the  stimulant  of 
war.  War  has  merely  hastened  the  proc- 
esses attending  the  absorption  of  visually 
handicapped  people  by  industry.  It  has 
provided   a   source   of  unparalleled   Indus- 
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trial  opportunities  for  our  people.  The  in- 
itial success  of  the  blind  already  working 
has  been  regarded  by  rapid  change  in  the 
public's  attitude  toward  prospective  visu- 
ally handicapped  employees.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  personnel  departments  of  many  in- 
dustries, the  visually  handicapped  person 
has  exchanged  his  erstwhile  disposition  of 
the  supplicant  for  the  normal  attitude  of 
the  applicant. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  condition  of  blind- 
ness imposes  upon  the  individual  definite 
occupational  restrictions.  These  restrictions 
are  three-fold.  First,  there  is  the  group  of 
usual  restrictions  normally  associated  with 
blindness.  Among  these  may  be  listed  the 
confinement  within  the  potentialities  of  the 
four  remaining  senses,  difficulty  of  inde- 
pendent movement  and  curtailment  of  so- 
cial activities.  Within  this  group  of  re- 
strictions there  is  no  foundation  for  con- 
sidering people  with  visual  handicaps  as  a 
distinct  class  for  the  eflFects  of  these  restric- 
tions are  inversely  proportional  to  the  in- 
herent drive  and  personal  initiative  of  the 
individual  upon  whom  they  have  been  im- 
posed. 

The  second  group  of  restrictions  are,  if 
not  self-imposed,  then  ofientimes  self-per- 
petuated. They  arise  from  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  occupational  processes  that  can  be 
successfully  performed  by  the  blind.  Any- 
one who  strives  for  financial  independence 
cannot  avoid  a  personal  inquiry  into  occu- 
pations offering  probable  success  —  even 
though  the  possibilities  of  these,  as  yet, 
may  not  have  been  explored.  If  the  source 
for  the  first  group  of  restrictions  can  be 
labeled  as  anatomical,  the  second  group  as 
psychological,  then  the  third  and  last  group 
must  be  labeled  as  social.  These  restric- 
tions consist  of  society's  ignorance  of  the 
true  significance  of  blindness  accompanied 
ofttimes  by  an  illogical  disbelief  in  the 
capabilities  remaining  unimpaired  by  the 
condition  of  blindness.  In  regard  to  indus- 
try, the  last  group  of  restrictions  has  under- 
gone a  most  helpful  modification.  Many 
may  say  that  the  war  is  the  cause  of  this 
change  to  which  I  should  like  to  answer 
that  the  war  is  but  the  precipitating  cause. 
The  original  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  de- 


sires, ambitions,  drive  and  initiative  of  the 
capable  visually  handicapped  people. 

The  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation  through  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wat- 
son recognized  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
blindness  and  the  barriers  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  visually  handicapped,  unwit- 
tingly erected  by  industry.  The  decision 
was  made  to  approach  the  problem  from 
the  industrial  point  of  view.  The  motivat- 
ing force  of  this  program  can  be  sum- 
marized substantially  as  follows:  the  recog- 
nition by  industry  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped individuals  striving  for  economic 
independence  should  be  expressed  at  a 
concrete,  material  level.  This  expression 
can  best  be  shown  by  the  willngness  to  em- 
ploy such  individuals.  Their  employment 
should  be  governed  by  the  principle  of 
reciprocal  benefits.  First,  benefit  to  the 
handicapped  employee  by  enabling  him  to 
attain  economic  self-sufficiency  and  thereby 
assume  his  rightful  place  as  a  responsible 
member  of  society.  Secondly,  benefit  to 
the  industry  accrues  through  the  employ- 
ment of  a  loyal  worker  whose  productivity 
is  equal  to  that  of  his  normal  co-worker. 
And  thirdly,  benefit  to  society  by  adding  to 
its  social  and  economic  wealth,  and  by 
eliminating  objects  of  charitable  and  gov- 
ernmental care.  Mr.  Watson  recognized 
the  importance  of  sanctioning  such  a  pro- 
gram by  the  establishment  of  a  department 
within  IBM  to  deal  specifically  with  the 
employment  of  the  physically  handicapped 
people.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  careful 
investigation  of  all  the  factory  and  office 
processes,  places  the  employment  of  handi- 
capped people  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 
employment  of  those  without  visible  phys- 
ical handicaps. 

The  factors  important  in  the  selection 
of  jobs  for  the  visually  handicapped  are 
familiar  to  all  of  you.  Briefly  reviewed 
they  are:  first,  that  the  job  must  be  repeti- 
tive. This  does  not  imply  that  variability 
of  work  precludes  the  possibility  of  em- 
ploying a  visually  handicapped  worker.  It 
does  mean,  however,  that  the  variability  of 
the  work  itself  must  be  a  variation  of 
repetitive  work.  As  an  example  I  can 
think  of  one  of  our  employees  who  is  en- 
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gaged  in  the  production  of  plugboards — an 
indispensable  factor  in  the  equipment  for 
our  Electric  Accounting  Machines.  This 
work  is  constant  and  unvarying.  The  mo- 
notony is  broken  by  the  fact  that  different 
types  of  boards  requiring  different  patterns 
are  manufactured.  The  fundamental  proc- 
ess, however,  is  repetitive  and  requires  a 
minimum  amount  of  readjustment  from 
order  to  order.  Another  kind  of  repetitive 
task  may  include  a  complete  change  of  job, 
but  each  job,  of  and  within  itself,  is  repeti- 
tive. Examples  of  such  jobs  can  be  found 
in  departments  for  sub-assembly  work  and 
departments  for  parts  inspection.  In  both 
cases  the  materials  handled  may  vary  with 
regard  to  shape  and  size  but  within  each 
order  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  to  in- 
sure independent  workmanship  on  the  part 
of  the  blind  employee. 

Secondly,  the  work  performed  by  the 
visually  handicapped  employee  must  be 
confined  to  a  specifically  limited  area.  The 
importance  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
blind  worker  can  become  a  more  efficient 
worker  in  familiar  surroundings.  Also  such 
an  arrangement  allays  the  anxiety  of  the 
Safety  Department.  The  necessity  of  plac- 
ing the  visually  handicapped  worker  in  an 
advantageous  location  with  regard  to  wash- 
room facilities  and  factory  exits  is  a  prob- 
lem of  secondary  importance.  The  willing- 
ness of  fellow-workers  to  be  of  assistance 
exceeds  normal  expectation. 

When  the  visually  handicapped  individ- 
ual makes  application,  he  is  accorded  the 
same  courteous  treatment  extended  to  the 
normal  applicant.  If  after  the  interview  he 
is  hired,  he  experiences  the  usual  procedure 
of  the  medical  examination  and  of  govern- 
mentally  prescribed  finger  printing  and 
photographing.  Here  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance normally  required  by  a  capable  blind 
person  is  given  by  considerate  and  under- 
standing members  of  the  Personnel  Depart- 
ment. The  firm  bestows  upon  its  visually 
handicapped  members  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  afforded  the  visually  normal  em- 
ployee, expecting  in  return  the  fulfillment 
of  the  duties  and  obligations  willingly  re- 
turned by  all  workers. 

All  the  special  work  concerned  with  the 


employment  of  a  visually  handicapped  in- 
dividual is  accomplished  long  before  the 
individual  makes  application.  The  jobs  are 
selected  by  an  employee  of  the  firm  who 
himself  is  visually  handicapped.  This  indi- 
vidual is  permitted  to  work  in  any  Depart- 
ment in  any  factory  operated  by  IBM. 
After  the  job  has  been  found  an  announce- 
ment is  made  to  the  executive  head  of  the 
factory.  Next  the  cooperation  of  the  fore- 
man and  his  supervisors  is  sought.  It  is  no 
idle  statement  that  without  the  enthusiasm 
and  cooperation  of  the  foreman  the  place- 
ment will  be  ill-advised.  While  in  the  De- 
partment as  a  regular  worker,  the  per- 
son in  charge  of  the  placement  of  visually 
handicapped  employees  makes  it  a  special 
point  to  become  acquainted  with  workers, 
and  by  discussion  and  example  proving  to 
them  the  capability  of  a  prospective  visu- 
ally handicapped  employee.  The  place- 
ment of  the  visually  handicapped,  if  it  is 
to  result  in  permanent  success,  must  have 
everyone  behind  it  from  the  top  executive 
to  the  Departmental  worker. 

Our  policy  toward  our  physically  handi- 
capped people  can  be  briefly  stated  as  one 
which  attempts  to  give  every  handicapped 
individual  a  normal  environment  in  which 
he  can  give  full  expression  to  his  industrial 
capability.  It  is  not  by  accident  that  there 
is  never  more  than  one  totally  blind  person 
in  any  one  Department  at  our  largest  fac- 
tory where  such  a  policy  has  not  as  yet 
excluded  any  capable  willing  worker  from 
employment. 

Special  problems  such  as  transportation 
to  and  from  work  are  handled  by  our  spe- 
cial Transportation  Committee  which  of- 
fers to  the  blind  workers  the  same  effective 
service  it  offers  to  the  sighed. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  IBM  to  give  to  the 
capable  and  deserving  visually  handicapped 
people  residing  within  the  vicinity  of  its 
plants,  an  opportunity  to  gain  economic 
stability,  upon  which  the  right  to  social 
equality  in  their  own  community  is  di- 
rectly dependent. 

A  program  such  as  ours  would,  I  am 
sure,  have  naturally  evolved  under  the 
guidance  of  such  far-sighted  men  as  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Watson  and  his  associates.    Un- 
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questionably  the  war  has  served  as  an 
abnormal  stimulus  to  the  development  of 
this  program,  but  what  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  jobs  our  people  now  have, 
and  the  jobs  our  people  will  get  in  the 
immediate  future,  is  a  revelation  which 
should  uplift  the  spirit  of  all  capable  visu- 
ally handicapped  individuals,  and  that 
revelation  is  this:  we  now  stand  upon  the 
threshold  of  one  of  the  most  important 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
blind.  We  are  privileged  to  witness  a  phe- 
nomenon which  can  be  characterized  as  the 
"industrial  revolution"  for  the  blind.    Most 


characteristic  of  this  phenomenon  is  the 
fact,  which  must  be  accepted  by  the  work- 
ers for  the  blind  as  much  as  by  the  cap- 
able blind  themselves,  that  we  are  already 
beginning  to  move  away  from  the  arti- 
ficially constructed  occupational  worlds  of 
the  blind.  We  must  recognize  that  the 
economic  success  of  the  blind  individual  is 
identical  with  the  economic  success  of  the 
entire  world.  We  are  moving  from  the 
small,  limited,  artificially  created  economic 
sphere  of  the  blind  to  the  large,  unlimited, 
natural  economic  world  of  the  sighted — 
which  indeed  is  the  economic  world  for  all. 


THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  EYE  AND  COMMON 
EYE  DISEASES 

DR.   ALBERT    FROST 
State  Ophthalmologist,  Columbus,  Ohio 


I      Eye  compared  to  camera 

A.  Lens  in  both  cases  refracts  rays 

of  light 

B.  Film  of  camera  comparable  to 

inner  coat  of  eye  or  retina 
II     Anatomy  of  the  eye 

A.  Cornea    is    the    anterior    one- 

sixth  of  the  sphere 

1.  Clear  structure  similar  to 
crystal  of  watch 

2.  Light  is  admitted  through 
cornea 

B.  Sclera  is  the  outer  coat  of  eye 

made  up  of  fibrous  tissue 

C.  Uveal    tract    consists    of    the 

choroid,     ciliary    body    and 
the  iris 

D.  Retina  is  the  inner  coat  of  the 

eye 

1.  Image  is  received  on  retina 
in  reversal 

2.  Macula  is  that  part  of  the 
retina  possessing  the  great- 
est power  of  acuity  of 
vision 

E.  Lens    is    a     transparent     disc 

which  refracts  light 
1.  Strength  of  lens  varied  by 
ciliary  muscles 


a.   In  accommodation  or  fo- 
cusing the  lens  is  relaxed 
for    distant    vision    and 
thickened  for  close  work 
F.   Vitreous    humor    maintains 
shape  and  tension  of  eyeball 

III  Process  of  seeing 

A.  Image  must  pass  through  cor- 

nea, aqueous  humor,  lens, 
margins  of  retina  and  vitre- 
ous humor 

B.  Eye     only     receives     impulses 

through  the  retina.  Image 
carried  by  optic  nerve  to 
nerve  center  of  brain 

IV  Eye  lies  well  protected  in  orbit 

A.  Moved  by  extra-ocular  muscles 

B.  Lacrimal  gland  in  upper  outer 

rim 

1.  Keeps  eye  moist 

2.  Solution    is    antiseptic    and 
anti-bacterial 

V     Congenital  and  hereditary  causes 
account  for  most  of  the  chil- 
dren in  schools  for  the  blind 
A.  25    years    ago    40%    of    cases 
caused  by  opthalmia  neona- 
torum 
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1.  Sulpha  drugs  have  brought 
about  remarkable  results 
B.   Opacities  of  cornea  caused  by 

1.  Opthalmia 

2.  Trachoma 

3.  Injuries 

VI     Diseases  of  the  Iris 

A.  Iritis 

B.  Uveitis 

C.  Iridocyclitis 
VII     Cataracts 

A.  Congenital  cataract 

1.  Opacities  in  the  lens  itself 

2.  Not  usually  progressive 

3.  Should  be  removed  as  early 
as  possible  to  prevent  ny- 
stagmus 

B.  Senile  cataract 

1.  Supposedly  caused  by  inter- 
ference with  proper  nutri- 
tion 

C.  Traumatic  cataract 

1.  Caused  by  injuries  to  outer 
coat  of  lens 

D.  Complicated  cataract 

1.  Caused  by  inflammation — - 
fluids  surrounding  lens  ab- 
normal 

2.  Prognosis  poorer  than  in 
other  types  of  cataracts  be- 
cause other  structures  of 
eye  involved 

VIII     Diseases  of  Vitreous 

A.  Opacities  caused  by  inflamma- 
tory conditions 

IX     Diseases  of  Retina 

A.  Inflammation 

B.  Degenerative    changes    caused 

by     age     and     pathological 
changes  in  blood  supply 

X     Diseases  of  the  Optic  Nerve 

A.  Retinal   loss   causes  secondary 

loss  or  optic  atrophy 

B.  Impulses  may  be  cut  off 

XI     Congenital  Nystagmus 

A.  Caused  by  faulty  nervous  sys- 
tem 

XII     Malignant  Myopia 

A.   Simple  myopia  is  only  condi- 
tion of  growth 


B.  Size     of     eye     influenced     by 

heredity 

C.  Malignant  myopia  accompan- 

ied by  choroiditis 

XIII  Glaucoma     or    increased    ocular 

tension 

A.  Is  not  a  disease  but  rather  a 

symptom 

B.  Cause 

1.  Angle  of  anterior  chamber 
where  aqueous  fluid  nor- 
mally filters  through  be- 
comes choked 

C.  Cause  is  unknown  for  primary 

glaucoma 

D.  Secondary  glaucoma  is  an  an- 

tecedent    to     inflammatory 
ocular  diseases 

E.  Acute  glaucoma  is  brought  on 

by  disfunction  —  congestion 
of  choroid 

1.  Sudden 

2.  Prognosis  is  good  but 
should  have  immediate  at- 
tention 

F.  Chronic 

1.  Causes  abnormal  pressure 
on  the  retina  and  choroid 
and  cupping  of  optic  disc 

2.  Prognosis  is  bad 

XIV  Detached  Retina 

A.  Caused  by  vitreous  fluid  push- 

ing retina  away  from  appo- 
sition to  choroid 

B.  Early  recognition  and  surgery 

important 
1.  Operation  consists  of  find- 
ing the  hole  where  leakage 
is  taking  place,  cauteriza- 
tion and  multiple  punctur- 
ing to  encourage  adhesions 

C.  Symptoms — Spots  before  eyes, 

curtain 

D.  Usually   brought   on   by   hard 

work  or  blows 

XV     Complications  of  Diabetes 

A.  Vascular  changes  leading  to 
hemorrhage  brought  on  by 
arteriosclerosis 
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B.    Cataract  may  be  the  result  or 
accompaniment 
1.  Young     people     are     more 
likely  to  have  lens  changes 
XVI     Brain  tumor  may   cause   choked 
discs      and      therefore      optic 
atrophy 
A.  Most  cases  come  to  attention 
of  doctor  too  late 
XVII     Types  of  lens 

A.  Contact  lens 

1.  Substitute  for  glasses  in  fol- 
lowing cases 

a.  Conical     cornea     where 
the    cornea    is    irregular 


and  the  image  is  there- 
fore  distorted 
b.  Myopia  —  used  by  stage 
stars  and  athletes 
B.   Telescopic  lens 

1.  Expensive 

2.  Do  nothing  but  magnify 

XVIII  Personal  feeling  is  that  no  one 
ever  injured  eyes  by  using 
them 

A.  Sight  -  Saving     classes     have 

never  saved  any  sight 

B.  Cases    of   nystagmus    and    hy- 

peropia improve  with  use  of 
the  eyes 


THE  BLIND  HOME  TEACHER  VERSUS  THE 
SIGHTED  HOME  TEACHER 

«^MARY  E.  ROWELL 
Special  Case  Worker,  North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Fellow  workers  with  the  blind:  I  have 
been  asked  to  open  the  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  whether  blind  home  teachers  or 
sighted  are  the  better  to  employ.  I  felt 
very  highly  honored  that  I  was  asked  to 
speak  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  one  of  you  professionally. 
When  I  received  the  invitation,  I  was  first 
inclined  to  refuse,  for  I  felt  that  someone 
with  more  experience  in  this  field  could  do 
a  much  better  job  than  I.  However,  I 
found  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
talk  on  a  subject  about  which  I  feel  so 
keenly,  and  I  can  never  turn  down  an 
opportunity  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 
So  I  accepted,  and  here  I  am. 

Because  I  am  a  partially  blind  person 
myself,  I  thought  I  might  first  find  an 
answer  to  our  question  by  following  the 
advice  "Know  thyself."  I  did  some  self- 
analysis,  and  tried  to  avoid  rationalization. 
I  am  a  special  caseworker  with  the  blind, 
and  so  I  asked  myself  the  question  whether 
I  would  be  able  to  give  better  services  to 
my  clients  if  I  had  never  become  blind;  or 
whether  I  do  better  casework  because  I  am 

*Blind 


blind.  I  think  I  am  right  when  I  say  that 
I  help  my  clients  more  because  of  my  own 
handicap  in  spite  of  the  limitation  and 
disadvantages  this  defect  brings  to  me  per- 
sonally. I  do  not  pretend  to  know  why 
things  happen  to  us,  but  I  am  so  sure  of 
the  statement  I  have  just  made  that  I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  I  did  not  lose 
my  sight  to  prepare  me  for  the  work  that 
I  was  meant  to  do. 

In  order  to  show  more  clearly  why  I 
feel  as  I  do,  I  thought  I  might  give  a  brief 
summary  of  my  experiences  which  I  feel 
are  pertinent  to  our  subject.  I  know  there 
are  many  in  this  group  whose  experiences 
have  had  a  similar  effect  upon  them,  and 
also  have  the  same  value  to  them  now 
professionally.  Up  until  a  few  years  ago, 
I  was  a  perfectly  normal  person  and  my 
life  was  spent  in  perfectly  normal  activities. 
After  receiving  the  proper  education  and 
training  as  a  librarian,  I  became  a  cata- 
loger  in  the  public  library  of  Columbus, 
Ohio — this  very  city  where  I  am  so  happy 
to  be  once  more.  I  spent  three  pleasant 
years  in  the  profession  that  was  my  one 
and  only  choice  at  that  time.    One  day  my 
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whole  life  and  whole  outlook  on  life  was 
suddenly  changed  when  the  vision  in  one 
eye  was  lost  while  I  was  at  work  and  the 
vision  in  the  other  eye  began  to  fail  rap- 
idly a  short  time  later.  The  next  few  years 
were  spent  in  battling  the  overwhelming 
waves  of  self-pity  and — what  was  more 
devastating  to  my  morale — the  pity  of 
others  while  I  faced  the  grim  prospects  of 
total  blindness.  I  went  through  the  anxiety 
and  feeling  of  boredom  occasioned  by  fre- 
quent visits  to  opthalmologists  and  the  or- 
deal of  four  hospital  experiences.  Changed 
conditions  forced  me  to  make  psycholog- 
ical and  physical  adjustments.  I  had  to 
bring  myself  to  the  point  of  giving  up  one 
profession  and  preparing  for  another  at  a 
time  when  I  was  going  through  this  period 
of  emotional  shocks  and  strains  as  well  as 
being  at  the  point  of  losing  all  my  self- 
confidence  in  my  ability  to  hold  any  job. 
I  had  to  learn  to  fill  my  leisure  hours  with 
different  activities.  While  going  through 
these  experiences  I  learned  this  one  lesson; 
though  my  vision  was  being  destroyed, 
there  were  many  constructive  things  that 
could  be  done  to  take  the  place  of  what 
was  being  lost.  I  was  an  omniverous  reader, 
so  I  got  a  Talking  Book  Machine  first.  My 
sense  of  independence  gradually  made  me 
want  to  do  my  own  reading,  so  I  learned 
Braille.  From  the  very  beginning,  I  had 
been  more  upset  and  more  concerned 
about  what  I  should  be  able  to  do  to  earn 
my  own  way  in  life  than  I  was  about  my 
vision;  so  I  began  almost  immediately  to 
make  plans  to  prepare  myself  for  a  new 
profession.  I  first  tried  proofreading  Braille 
manuscripts,  but  the  desire  for  dealing 
with  people  and  serving  them  which  had 
been  one  motivating  factor  in  my  original 
choice  of  library  work  made  me  want  to 
get  into  work  with  blind  people.  I  thought 
at  first  that  my  previous  education  which 
had  earned  me  two  college  degrees  and 
half  of  another  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
me  useful  in  any  profession.  My  interest 
in  the  blind  had  been  stimulated  by  my 
own  experiences  and  an  understanding  of 
their  problems  that  had  been  gained.  I 
soon  discovered  all  this  was  insufficient  for 
I   needed   entirely  new  training  including 


supervised  experience  before  I  could  be- 
come valuable  in  a  new  profession.  I  first 
got  training,  experience,  and  another  col- 
lege degree  in  the  field  of  education  of  the 
handicapped;  but  I  finally  decided  I  did 
not  have  the  necessary  personal  prerequi- 
sites. I  was  then  given  the  opportunity 
through  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service  and  the  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
in  my  state  to  get  training  in  social  work. 
Upon  graduation  from  an  accredited  school 
of  social  work,  I  immediately  started  to 
work  as  a  special  caseworker  with  the 
blind.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  wise  choice 
of  profession,  for  I  am  supremely  happy 
in  my  work.  The  two  years  training  and 
experience  as  a  teacher  of  the  blind  have 
been  most  valuable  to  me,  too;  so  that 
training  and  experience  were  not  a  waste 
of  time  or  energy.  Since  getting  estab- 
lished professionally,  I  find  I  am  as  happy 
as  I  ever  was  in  my  life;  and  further  loss 
of  vision  has  ceased  to  be  such  a  night- 
mare. 

I  am  on  the  staff  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  I  am 
also,  in  turn,  employed  by  a  group  of 
county  welfare  departments.  I  work  with 
my  group  of  county  welfare  departments 
as  a  special  caseworker  with  the  blind.  We 
believe  that  blind  people  do  make  better 
workers  with  the  blind  than  sighted;  so  22 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  state  commis- 
sion are  blind,  18  of  these  22  are  doing 
special  casework.  In  fact  blindness  is  one 
requisite  we  must  have  except  for  the 
supervisory  positions.  However,  the  case- 
workers are  required  to  have  in  addition 
the  same  personal  and  educational  qualifi- 
cations as  the  sighted  social  workers.  We 
arrange  to  do  our  work  so  that  we  are  as 
independent  as  any  other  worker  in  the 
welfare  office,  and  can  do  as  efficient  a  job 
as  the  others  without  taking  any  of  their 
time.  Instead  of  doing  all  types  of  case- 
work, we  handle  only  Aid  to  the  Blind 
applicants  and  recipients,  applications  for 
entrance  to  the  state  school  for  the  blind, 
and  do  family  casework  in  those  families 
where  there  is  an  Aid  to  the  Blind  appli- 
cant or  recipient.  We  are  given  a  three 
months  orientation  period  when  we  start 
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work.  During  that  period  our  field  super- 
visor from  the  state  commission  for  the 
blind  reads  all  the  records  to  us  so  we  can 
take  notes  in  Braille.  From  then  on  we  are 
on  our  own,  working  out  of  the  offices  of 
the  county  welfare  departments.  We  keep 
our  own  Braille  notes  on  each  visit  and 
dictate  our  case  records  from  these  notes. 
When  the  case  is  turned  over  to  another 
blind  caseworker,  the  field  supervisor  does 
not  need  to  do  any  reading  of  records  for 
the  Braille  notes  are  handed  over.  Because 
our  clients  are  a  minority  group  they  are 
widely  scattered,  so  we  work  in  several 
counties.  I  have  five.  Our  caseload  is  a 
little  less  than  that  of  the  regular  case- 
workers because  of  the  distances  between 
clients  and  the  more  specialized  services 
we  give.  The  average  caseload  is  about  140 
for  each  one  of  us. 

There  are  very  definite  reasons  why  I 
feel,  along  with  every  member  of  the  or- 
ganization I  am  so  proud  to  be  associated 
with,  that  blind  people  do  make  better 
workers  with  the  blind.  These  reasons  have 
been  justified  by  experience  when  put  into 
actual  practice  and  not  merely  by  senti- 
mental wishful  thinking.  These  reasons 
have  applied,  I  feel,  in  my  own  case  and 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  other  blind  per- 
son who  has  every  qualification  for  the  job 
except  vision.  They  particularly  apply  in 
the  field  of  home  teaching. 

In  the  first  place,  a  blind  home  teacher 
has  his  interest  in  blindness  and  in  every 
blind  person  heightened  by  his  own  experi- 
ences in  coping  with  blindness.  A  survey  of 
work  with  the  blind  shows  that  it  has  al- 
ways primarily  been  a  case  of  "the  blind 
leading  the  blind."  Anne  Sullivan  Macy 
would  probably  not  have  devoted  her 
whole  life  to  Helen  Keller  if  Mrs.  Macy 
had  not  been  blind  herself  before  a  suc- 
cessful operation  restored  some  vision.  I 
know  personally  I  would  not  have  thought 
of  this  work  if  I  had  not  become  blind  my- 
self. 

In  the  second  place,  the  blind  home 
teacher  has  a  real  understanding  of  blind- 
ness, an  understanding  which  can  be 
gained  in  no  other  way.  A  sighted  person 
thinks  of  blindness  only  occasionally  and 


has  so  few  contacts  with  it  that  he  is  apt 
to  think  of  blindness  as  something  that 
could  not  happen.  A  blind  worker  knows 
that  blindness  can  happen,  and  is  apt  to 
be  more  alert  for  means  of  conservation  of 
sight;  for  he  knows  only  too  well  that 
sight,  when  once  lost,  seldom  can  be  re- 
gained. The  sighted  person  has  no  concep- 
tion of  blindness,  when  he  does  think  of  it, 
except  that  he  is  apt  to  think  of  it  as  such 
a  severe  affliction  that  there  is  nothing  such 
a  person  can  do  and  even  Death  would  be 
preferable.  He  looks  at  the  afflicted  per- 
son through  a  fog  of  emotionalism  and 
maudlin  pity  that  clouds  his  judgment. 
He  cannot  value  what  is  left  because  of 
an  overemphasis  upon  what  has  been  lost. 
The  blind  worker  takes  a  keen  interest  in 
restoration  of  sight  where  that  is  possible; 
but  when  sight  cannot  be  restored  or  saved, 
the  blind  worker  knows  there  are  compen- 
sating measures  that  make  it  possible  for 
a  blind  person  to  do  things  almost  as  well 
as  though  there  were  no  handicap.  He 
understands  the  limitations,  and — what  is 
probably  more  important — the  lack  of  lim- 
itations that  blindness  brings. 

A  home  teacher  without  sight  can  do  a 
better  job  of  handling  the  personality  prob- 
lems that  blindness  brings,  for  he  under- 
stands why  these  problems  develop  and 
will  try  to  eliminate  the  causes  instead  of 
looking  upon  the  person  as  being  queer  or 
repulsive  for  some  unknown  reason.  He 
understands  that  blindisms  and  other  per- 
sonality quirks  may  come  from  too  much 
idleness  and  too  few  opportunities  to  meet 
with  other  people,  too  few  opportunities  to 
gain  work  experience  and  lead  a  useful  life 
because  the  general  public  does  not  give 
the  blind  a  chance.  He  understands  the 
feeling  of  frustration  that  dependence  upon 
others  brings  and  will  work  harder  with 
the  person  to  eliminate  the  need  of  de- 
pendence even  if  it  takes  the  client  longer 
to  do  a  task  and  even  if  the  client  is  clum- 
sier doing  it  at  first.  A  sighted  person  is 
inclined  to  do  things  for  the  blind  person 
instead  of  teaching  him  to  do  things  for 
himself.  When  I  was  in  the  hospital  with 
my  useful  eye  bandaged,  I  tried  to  eat  a 
salad  one  day.    After  seeing  me  make  sev- 
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eral  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  the  fork 
to  my  mouth  with  something  on  it  to  re- 
ward me  for  the  effort,  the  nurse  came 
over  and  said,  "You  poor  little  thing, 
you're  not  getting  a  bite."  She  then  pro- 
ceeded to  feed  me,  much  to  my  embarrass- 
ment. A  blind  person  would  have  under- 
stood why  it  would  have  been  better  for 
her  to  have  put  a  big  bib  on  me  so  I  could 
go  to  it  and  learn  how  to  eat  under  differ- 
ent circumstances.  Because  I  finally  had 
the  intellectual  curiosity  to  want  to  know 
what  one  could  do  without  seeing,  I 
learned  to  manage  everything  at  meal 
time,  including  pouring  coffee  and  putting 
in  sugar  and  cream.  A  blind  worker  un- 
derstands the  need  of  performing  services 
for  others,  as  well  as  the  need  of  learning 
how  to  take  care  of  one's  own  activities. 
The  sighted  person  feels  that  it  is  an  im- 
position to  ask  the  blind  to  do  something 
for  another.  Once  a  sighted  person  asked 
another  to  mail  a  letter  for  her.  A  blind 
friend  of  mine  overhead  the  request  and 
said  that  she  would  be  glad  to  do  it.  She 
had  a  Seeing  Eye  dog,  and  insisted  that, 
with  "those  big  brown  eyes"  to  help  her 
she  could  do  it  without  any  trouble,  but 
she  was  not  permitted  to  do  so.  No  won- 
der the  blind  are  selfish!  They  are  never 
given  a  chance  to  be  otherwise.  A  blind 
worker  also  understands  the  unusual  de- 
mands made  on  one's  nervous  system  when 
doing  things  without  sight,  and  he  will 
make  allowances.  He  realizes  better  when 
the  breaking  point  will  occur  in  teaching 
Braille  or  anything  else  like  that,  for  he 
knows  from  personal  experience  the  effects 
of  concentration  which  blindness  requires. 
In  the  third  place,  the  blind  home 
teacher  is  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  tools,  devices,  and  compensating  meas- 
ures for  blind  people.  He  knows  the  Braille 
system,  how  to  read  and  write  it,  how  to 
use  the  Braille  slate  and  writer.  He  knows 
all  the  compensating  measures  that  make 
it  possible  for  a  blind  person  to  learn  hand- 
crafts and  to  perform  all  the  little  daily 
tasks  of  every  day  life.  The  blind  worker 
knows  better  what  a  blind  person  can  do 
best  and  gets  most  satisfaction  doing.  A 
blind  worker  invents  new  ways  of  helping 


the  blind  help  themselves.  When  sighted 
people  tried  to  invent  books  for  the  blind, 
they  worked  entirely  on  raised  letters. 
When  Louis  Braille,  a  blind  man,  worked 
on  this  problem  he  invented  raised  dots 
for  he  was  interested  in  getting  something 
to  which  the  sense  of  touch  could  easily 
respond  rather  than  the  sense  of  sight. 
This  better  knowledge  of  tools,  devices,  and 
compensating  measures  that  a  blind  person 
has  is  useful  in  all  fields  of  work  with  the 
blind — home  teaching,  education,  rehabili- 
tation, and  social  casework. 

In  the  fourth  place,  a  blind  home 
teacher  serves  as  an  actual  example,  an 
illustration,  that  a  blind  person  can  lead 
an  independent  life,  earn  a  living,  and  con- 
tribute to  society.  The  most  overwhelming 
fear  that  descends  upon  a  newly  blinded 
person  is  that  fear  of  no  longer  being  able 
to  do  things  for  himself,  earn  a  living,  and 
find  a  place  for  himself  in  this  world. 
Contacts  with  a  well-adjusted  blind  worker 
show  how  foolish  this  feeling  is.  There  is 
no  more  convincing  argument  when  one  is 
trying  to  stimulate  activity  and  ambition 
into  a  listless,  timid,  defeated  blind  person 
who  thinks  there  is  nothing  he  can  do  be- 
cause he  is  blind  than  to  be  able  to  say  you 
know  it  can  be  done  because  you  can  do  it 
in  spite  of  a  similar  handicap.  A  blind 
home  teacher  knows  how  to  help  the  blind 
person  regain  his  lost  confidence  in  him- 
self and  in  the  world  at  large. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  deal  with  this 
subject  without  discussing  the  disadvan- 
tages and  limitations  of  blind  workers. 
While  I  believe  these  limitations  and  dis- 
advantages are  outweighed  by  the  advan- 
tages, they  do  exist. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  things 
that  a  blind  person  has  to  rely  on  others  to 
do.  For  instance,  I  have  to  depend  on 
someone  to  drive  my  car;  so  when  my 
driver  is  late,  I  am  late  and  when  she  does 
not  appear,  I  have  to  find  someone  else  or 
not  get  to  the  office.  In  spite  of  all  the 
compensating  measures  used,  occasions  do 
arise  when  a  blind  person  does  have  to  rely 
on  others.  The  main  thing  is  to  reduce  this 
dependence  to  an  absolute  minimum  by 
proper  orientation  and  the  use  of  special 
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tools  and  devices  wherever  possible.  Most 
of  these  limitations  and  disadvantages  af- 
fect the  worker  more  than  the  client,  and 
do  not  aflFect  the  quality  of  the  work  done 
with  the  client,  if  the  worker  has  any  in- 
genuity. 

In  the  second  place,  many  blind  people 
have  mannerism  and  other  personality 
traits  that  make  them  less  qualified  as 
home  teachers  than  sighted  people.  This 
was  particularly  true  in  the  past.  With 
better  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public  and  increased  work  oppor- 
tunities, the  blind  are  being  given  more  of 
a  chance  to  develop  normal  personalities. 
The  work  opportunities  resulting  from  the 
present  emergency  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward giving  the  blind  a  feeling  of  being 
needed,  wanted,  and  capable  of  contribut- 
ing to  society  like  anybody  else.  As  time 
goes  on  there  will  be  more  and  more  blind 
people  having  the  same  personal  qualifica- 
tion that  the  sighted  have,  and  this  objec- 
tion will  be  increasingly  unimportant. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  hard  to  find 
blind  people  with  the  same  educational 
qualification  as  sighted  persons.  The  blind 
must  not  forget  that  they  can  not  expect 
to  do  as  good  a  job  as  the  sighted  if  they 
do  not  make  the  effort  to  prepare  them- 
selves as  well  professionally.  My  own  ex- 
periences taught  me  that  I   could  not  do 


social  casework  with  the  blind  if  I  did  not 
train  myself  in  social  work  like  every  other 
social  worker  in  the  state.  This  lack  of 
education  was  worse  in  the  past,  for  the 
blind  did  not  use  to  have  the  educational 
advantages  they  do  now;  so  this  argument 
will  be  increasingly  unimportant,  too. 

In  summarizing  let  me  repeat  that  I  am 
convinced  blind  home  teachers  are  the  bet- 
ter to  employ  because:  (1)  they  have 
keener,  deeper  interest  in  blindness  and 
blind  people;  (2)  they  have  superior  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  of  blindness 
and  blind  people;  (3)  they  have  more  thor- 
ough knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  all 
tools,  devices,  and  compensating  measures 
necessary  for  the  adjustment  of  the  blind; 
and  (4)  they  stand  as  an  example,  an 
illustration,  of  what  a  blind  person  can  do 
with  life  and  its  problems.  However  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  blind 
worker  must  be  well-adjusted  and  offer  the 
same  personal  and  educational  qualifica- 
tions that  sighted  person  offers;  and  he 
must  make  every  effort  to  do  the  job  as 
professionally  and  efficiently  as  the  sighted 
persons  by  using  every  possible  device  so 
that  he  is  absolutely  independent  insofar 
as  possible  and  does  not  have  to  ask  his 
fellow  workers  to  give  him  any  service  that 
he  can  perform  for  himself. 


TALKING  BOOK  DISTRIBUTION 

"MARY  HUGO 
Home   Teacher,    Ohio   Commission    for  the   Blind,    Newark,    Ohio 


It  may  seem  a  little  strange  to  some 
people  here  assembled  that  we  should  be 
discussing  the  matter  of  talking  book  dis- 
tribution now,  inasmuch  as  the  Talking 
Book  has  been  with  us  for  so  long.  How- 
ever, there  seems  to  be  a  question  in  the 
minds  of  many  home  teachers  throughout 
the  country,  as  to  whether  the  matter  is 
being  handled  wisely  or  well,  and  they  re- 
quested that  it  be  discussed  at  this  con- 
ference. As  I  understand  it,  it  is  hoped 
that  this  paper  will  get  the  discussion  un- 
der way. 


When  the  first  allotment  of  talking  books 
descended  upon  us  at  the  Ohio  Commission 
for  Blind,  the  home  teachers  were  told  that 
it  was  their  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that 
they  were  properly  distributed.  As  a  re- 
sult, no  government  made  machine  was 
placed  until  an  investigation  was  first 
made  by  a  home  teacher.  We  took  this 
business  very  seriously  and  endeavored  to 
see  that  everyone  who  would  profit  by  a 
machine  was  given  one,  being  just  as  care- 
ful not  to  place  a  machine  where  it  would 
not  be  beneficial.    If  errors  were  made,  I 
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can  only  say  we  did  our  best.  This  pro- 
cedure was  followed  for  several  years.  Our 
teaching  staff  dwindled  to  its  present  num- 
ber of  four  teachers  for  the  entire  state.  It 
was  decided  that  the  talking  book  distribu- 
tion was  too  big  a  job  for  so  few  teachers, 
and  we  were  relieved  of  the  responsibility. 

Under  the  present  system,  no  one  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  talking  book  distri- 
bution. All  requests  are  sent  to  headquar- 
ters where  every  case  is  cleared  to  make 
certain  that  the  applicant  meets  the  neces- 
sary requirements.  The  machine  is  then 
sent  from  headquarters  to  the  applicant, 
and,  in  most  cases,  the  person  who  re- 
quested the  machine  for  the  applicant 
makes  the  demonstration.  The  request 
may  come  through  the  home  teacher,  in 
which  case,  she  is  expected  to  attend  to  the 
necessary  details  and  make  the  demonstra- 
tion; but  it  is  no  longer  the  sole  concern 
of  the  home  teachers. 

The  talking  book  is  a  means  of  educa- 
tion. It  was  designed,  primarily,  for  those 
blind  persons  who,  for  many  reasons,  can- 
not learn  a  finger  reading  system.  Of 
course,  other  blind  persons  profit  by  it, 
too,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  For  those 
persons  who  can  read  no  other  way,  the 
talking  book  is  a  godsend  and  no  such 
persons  should  be  deprived  of  a  machine 
provided  he  will  benefit  by  it.  For  this 
reason  a  careful,  intelligent  investigation 
should  be  made  before  a  talking  book  is 
placed.  This  investigation  should  bring  out 
such  facts  as  the  educational  background, 
the  individual's  reading  habits  and  choice 
of  literature,  and  the  very  valuable  infor- 
mation as  to  whether  the  individual  is 
mentally  and  physically  able  to  learn  a 
touch  system.  If  a  person's  education  has 
been  so  meager  that  he  never  read  when  he 
could  see,  surely  a  talking  book  would  not 
interest  him.  If  a  person's  choice  of  litera- 
ture when  he  could  see  was  the  local  paper 
and  an  occasional  magazine,  the  talking 
book  would  not  answer  his  purpose.  As  for 
those  persons  who  are  mentally  and  phys- 
ically able  to  learn  a  touch  system  my  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  that  it  is  not  wise 


to  give  such  a  person  a  talking  book  until 
he  has  mastered  the  fundamentals  of  either 
Braille  or  Moon  type.  Listening  to  a  talk- 
ing book  is  such  an  easy,  comfortable 
method  of  reading  that  it  often  hampers 
the  study  of  a  touch  system  and  sometimes 
does  away  with  the  touch  system  entirely. 
In  my  opinion  this  is  a  tragedy.  Every 
blind  person  who  is  able,  should  want  to  be 
able  to  read  for  himself,  and  should  be 
encouraged  to  do  so.  Reading  for  one's 
self  gives  one  a  sense  of  independence  and 
a  feeling  of  accomplishment  which  the 
talking  book  cannot  give.  Any  one  can 
listen  to  a  talking  book,  but  it  takes  quite 
a  little  doing  to  master  Braille  and  even 
Moon  type.  This  task  is  not  made  any 
easier  for  either  the  student  or  for  the 
home  teacher  if  some  well  meaning  person 
gives  the  student  a  talking  book  before  his 
lessons  have  begun.  Another  error  made 
by  well  meaning  individuals,  but  who  are 
at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do  for  a  blind  per- 
son, is  to  give  a  machine  to  a  person  who 
cannot  understand  English.  Yes,  this  has 
actually  been  done.  One  of  my  foreign- 
born  pupils  asked  me  to  see  to  it  that  her 
talking  book  be  removed  as  she  could  not 
understand  what  it  said.  I  am  only  trying 
to  point  out  that  talking  books  should  not 
be  given  out  indiscriminately  with  no 
thought  as  to  the  individual's  ability  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  them.  However, 
this  type  of  distribution  will  continue  un- 
less it  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  those 
in  authority  that  this  method  is  responsible 
for  misplaced  machines. 

If  every  blind  person  in  the  country  who 
would  benefit  by  and  enjoy  a  talking  book, 
and  who  is  unable  to  read  any  other  way 
is  to  have  one;  if  time  and  energy  is  to  be 
.saved  by  not  placing  talking  books  where 
they  will  not  be  beneficial;  and  if  those 
persons  who  are  capable  of  learning  a 
touch  system  are  not  to  be  given  the  ma- 
chines until  they  have  mastered  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  touch  system,  the  distribu- 
tion of  talking  books  would  have  to  be 
given  to  one  person,  or  group  of  persons, 
whose  responsibility  it  would  be  to  see  to 
it  that  talking  books  were  wisely   placed. 
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Because  of  the  nature  of  their  work,  and 
because  the  talking  book  is  a  method  of 
education,  I  feel  that  no  group  is  as  well 
qualified  as  the  home  teachers  to  handle 


the  distribution  of  talking  books.  Despite 
the  fact  that  it  would  mean  a  great  deal  of 
additional  work  for  them,  I  believe  that 
the  net  results  would  be  worth  the  efTort. 


AIDS  TO  THE  BLIND  HOME  MAKER 

"IRENE  E.  JONES 
Home    Teacher,    Utah    Association    for    the  Blind,    Salt    Lake    City,    Utah 


In  approaching  a  discussion  of  aids  to 
the  blind  home  maker,  we  find  ourselves 
confronted  with  a  somewhat  neglected  but 
very  important  subject.  This  topic  is  one 
which  must  be  carefully  considered  by 
every  home  teacher.  Often,  we  think  that 
our  duty  in  aiding  the  recently  blinded 
person  in  making  an  adjustment  to  his 
new  situation  consists  primarily  in  the 
teaching  of  some  embossed  type.  Braille  or 
Moon,  and  giving  instruction  in  such  hand- 
icrafts as:  sewing,  crocheting,  knitting, 
and  leatherwork.  We  seem  to  forget  that  a 
majority  of  women  we  contact  have  been 
home  makers,  many  of  whom  earnestly 
wish  to  continue  their  employment.  For 
these,  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
the  handicrafts  is  not  sufficient.  True 
enough,  their  value  cannot  be  underesti- 
mated; but  we  should  not  stop  here. 

Housewives  and  mothers  who  either 
lose  their  sight  gradually  or  suddenly  find 
themselves  in  a  very  unhappy  position. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  they  are 
a  burden  to  their  social  group.  They  think 
that  there  is  nothing  more  for  them  to  do, 
and  they  willingly  sit  in  a  corner,  listening 
to  the  radio,  and  allowing,  even  in  some 
cases,  expecting  others  to  wait  upon  them. 
Then,  there  are  those,  a  majority  I  ven- 
ture to  say  and  hope  that  other  home 
teachers  will  bear  me  out  in  this  statement, 
who  are  anxious  to  do  what  they  can  to- 
ward performing  their  household  duties. 

In  what  way  can  the  home  teacher  help? 
In  many  ways.  Before  getting  too  deeply 
involved  in  suggestions  for  home  making, 
let  us  consider  the  "radio  listener."  It  must 
be  pointed  out  to  her  that  she  cannot  and 
♦Blind 


should  not  expect  to  live  the  rest  of  her 
life  alongside  the  radio.  The  home  teacher 
must  attempt  to  arouse  an  interest  in  ac- 
tivities which  might  be  done  by  a  blind 
person  in  her  own  home.  This  will  take 
good  salesmanship  on  the  part  of  the  home 
teacher  who  may  fail  in  a  few  isolated 
cases;  but,  if  she  can,  by  persuasion  and 
example,  encourage  a  woman  to  get  about 
her  own  home  and  attempt  such  simple 
tasks  as  washing  dishes  and  dusting,  much 
has  been  accomplished.  A  woman  who 
finds  that  she  can  do  such  things  satisfac- 
torily will  be  inspired  and  wish  to  resume 
her  responsible  place  in  the  household. 
The  woman  who  loses  her  sight  and  yet 
believes  that  she  can  continue  her  work 
but  realizes  that  an  adjustment  must  be 
made  is  one  who  can  be  assisted  in  many 
ways. 

What  are  the  duties  of  a  home  maker? 
Ask  any  woman  so  engaged  and  she  will 
say  that  they  are  innumerable.  For  con- 
venience, let  us  divide  them  into  four 
groups:  (1)  selection  and  preparation  of 
food;  (2)  care  of  children;  (3)  care  of 
clothing;  and,  (4)  care  of  the  home. 

Whenever  the  words,  home  making  or 
home  economics,  are  spoken,  we  think 
about  eating;  and,  for  this  reason,  our  first 
consideration  is  food.  To  preserve  the 
health  and  morale  of  our  nation,  we  must 
have  good  wholesome  meals;  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  blind  home  maker 
should  fail  to  provide  these  necessities. 
Yes,  her  methods  must  be  revised  but  they 
need  not  be  radical. 

Suppose  the  woman  had  been  one  who 
always  budgeted  her  expenses  and  made  it 
a  point  to  do  her  own  shopping.     If  she 
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has  a  neighborhood  grocerman  with  whom 
she  is  familiar,  she  may  call  him  by  tele- 
phone, make  inquiry  as  to  what  is  avail- 
able, the  prices  of  such,  and  give  her  or- 
der, asking  that  the  goods  be  delivered.  If 
she  prefers,  and  at  present  this  is  the  gov- 
ernmental requested  and  accepted  method, 
she  may  shop  for  her  groceries  with  her 
sighted  friends  and  acquaintances.  Some 
member  of  the  family,  a  friend,  or  a  re- 
liable neighbor  may  accompany  her,  ex- 
plaining to  her  what  is  on  hand,  and  mak- 
ing suggestions,  but  allowing  her  to  make 
her  own  purchases. 

When  food  reaches  the  kitchen,  it  must 
be  prepared.  With  today's  conveniences 
and  the  knowledge  of  Braille,  the  blind 
home  maker  can  get  along  very  well.  The 
electric  stove,  recipes  such  as  are  found  in 
Isabelle  McGovern's  column  of  "Our  Spe- 
cial," and  cook  books,  particularly,  "Aunt 
Sammy's  Radio  Recipes"  and  "Aunt 
Jenny's  Recipes,"  along  with  radio  pro- 
grams of  personalities  such  as  Victor  Lin- 
lahr,  editor  of  "The  Journal  of  Living,"  all 
contribute  to  solve  many  problems. 

If  vegetables  are  fresh  and  crisp  when 
purchased,  they  can  be  cleaned  with  a  stiff 
bristled  brush;  and  there  need  be  no  alarm 
as  to  whether  the  vegetables  are  fit  for 
consumption.  In  case  there  is  doubt  a 
sighted  member  of  the  family  can  always 
do  a  little  inspection  work.  Vegetables 
may  be  served  raw  or  cooked.  If  they  are 
cooked,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  small 
amount  of  water,  and  to  preserve  vitamins 
and  minerals  cooked  for  not  too  long  a 
time. 

While  speaking  of  cooking,  may  we  di- 
gress for  just  a  moment?  Many  may  ques- 
tion the  use  of  an  electric  stove.  It  may 
be  said,  "Why!  An  electric  stove  is  too 
expensive.  Our  blind  women  cannot  afford 
such  equipment."  True,  they  are  expen- 
sive, but  it  has  been  found  that,  after  the 
original  price,  the  electric  bill  is  no  more 
than  the  former  combined  gas  and  electric 
bill.  Yet,  if  an  electric  stove  cannot  be 
had,  a  blind  person  can  easily  use  the  gas 
stove  equipped  with  a  pilot  light;  or,  with 
care  and  caution,  can  light  the  old-fash- 
ioned gas  stove.    Then,  too,  there  are  those 


who  continue  to  use  wood,  coal,  or  kero- 
sene stoves  for  cooking. 

To  provide  healthful  meals,  in  addition 
to  the  cooking  of  vegetables,  meats  must 
be  prepared  and  a  certain  amount  of  bak- 
ing must  be  done.  Many  blind  women  ad- 
mit that  they  have  difficulty  in  frying 
meats.  The  home  economists  and  doctors 
tell  us  that  fried  food  is  not  good  for  us. 
So,  for  this  reason,  the  blind  home  maker 
who  broils  or  roasts  her  meats  can  be  well 
satisfied. 

Baked  goods,  too,  are  easily  prepared. 
The  Braille  recipes,  already  mentioned,  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  measuring  cups  and  spoons, 
and  a  marked  oven  theremostat  are  useful. 
One  can  be  quite  sure  of  success  when  she 
uses  tested  recipes.  The  cups  and  spoons 
will  make  for  exact  measurements,  and  the 
marked  thermostat  provides  for  proper 
heat.  The  time  for  baking  can  be  calcu- 
lated by  watching  the  clock  or  by  length  of 
radio  programs. 

Our  second  consideration  is  child  care 
for  which  we  shall  not  take  too  long  a  time. 
Women  who  have  been  blind  since  child- 
hood, as  well  as  those  who  have  lost  their 
sight  in  adult  life,  have  had  children  and 
have  been  successful  mothers.  It  is  always 
necessary  for  these  women  to  be  very  cau- 
tious in  the  feeding,  bathing,  and  dressing 
of  the  child.  It  has  been  recommended 
that,  before  a  child  learns  to  walk,  he  be 
placed  in  a  walker,  or  perhaps  better  still, 
a  play-pen,  where  he  can  be  watched. 

After  the  child  learns  to  walk  and  play 
with  large  toys,  he  is  a  constant  worry  to 
his  mother.  But,  to  ease  her  cares  at  this 
time,  it  may  be  suggested  that  she  put  a 
small  bell  on  the  child  so  that  she  would 
know  his  whereabouts.  To  keep  toys  in 
order  the  mother  should  take  a  few  min- 
utes of  her  time  in  assisting  the  child  in 
putting  them  away.  In  other  words,  the 
home  maker  must  be  not  only  mother  but 
companion  to  her  child. 

Our  third  topic  is  care  of  clothing. 
Needed  clothes  may  be  made  at  home  or 
purchased.  The  needle-threaded  and  the 
self-threading  needle  in  hand  sewing  and 
the  guiding  finger  in  machine  sewing  are 
all   worth   mentioning.     Patterns   made   of 
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newspaper  or  heavy  wrapping  paper  are 
helpful.  In  fact,  models  similar  to  those 
we  see  in  department  stores  are  of  value 
in  the  making  of  clothing. 

Washing  machines  and  irons  are  easily 
used.  To  avoid  the  danger  of  an  electric 
wringer,  some  machines  have  small  guards; 
or,  if  they  are  not  present,  a  blind  person 
who  is  very  careful  can  easily  use  the  ordi- 
nary wringer.  Irons,  with  their  automatic 
heat  control,  are  helpful.  Even  without  the 
control,  one  can  always  gauge  the  heat 
from  the  way  in  which  the  iron  slides  over 
the  article  being  ironed. 

As  our  fourth  and  last  topic,  we  shall 
consider  care  of  the  home.  An  individual 
must  have  a  schedule  for  doing  her  work. 
A  daily  cleaning  of  the  home  is  highly 
recommended.  Livingroom,  diningroom, 
and  bedroom  floors  will  be  clean  if  they 
are     dusted     by     hand     instead     of    being 


skimmed  over  with  a  dust  mop.  Too, 
kitchen  and  bathroom  floors  will  be  clean 
if  they  are  scrubbed  by  hand  and  not 
mopped.  Daily  running  of  the  vacuum 
sweeper  is  not  injurious  to  the  rugs.  In 
fact,  if  the  sand  and  dirt  are  not  removed, 
they  will  do  damage.  If  rugs  are  swept  in 
a  criss-cross  manner,  one  can  be  sure  of 
cleanliness.  Windows,  woodwork,  and 
walls,  too,  may  be  washed  by  the  blind 
home  maker.  A  good  washing  powder  is 
useful,  and  too  much  water  should  be 
avoided.  Some  blind  persons  even  attempt 
cleaning  wallpaper. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that 
there  are  very  few  things  in  housekeeping 
which  cannot  be  done  by  the  blind  home 
maker.  She  must  have  confidence  in  her- 
self, an  adventurous  spirit,  but  do  all  work 
in  a  cautious  manner.  If  sighted  assistance 
is  needed  and  is  available,  she  may  ask  for 
it  but  accept  it  in  a  gracious  manner. 
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SECTIONAL  MEETINGS 


EDUCATIONAL  SECTION 
Section  1 

Administrative    Heads    of    Residential 

Schools  and  Day  School  Classes 

for   the   Blind 

TUESDAY,  JULY  13,  11  a.  m. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  biennium 
were: 

Permanent  Chairman,  Dr.  Clarence  J. 

Settles,  St.  Augustine,  Florida 
Permanent    Secretary,    J.     C.    Lysen, 
Faribault,  Minnesota 
Respectfully  submitted, 
J.  C.  Lysen,  Permanent  Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL  SECTION 
Section  2 

Teachers  in  Residential  and  Public 
School  Classes  for  the  Blind 

TUESDAY,  JULY  13,  11  a.  m. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  biennium 
were: 

Permanent   Chairman,   Melvin   Haslip 
Permanent   Secretary,    Miss   Elizabeth 
Newman 

TUESDAY,  JULY   13,  2  p.  m. 

At    the    afternoon    session,    Mr.    M.    I. 
Tynan,  Supervisor  of  the  Blind,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Service,  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration,   Washington,    D.    C,    presented    a 
paper  on  "Are  the  Vocational  Departments 
of  Schools  for  the  Blind  Meeting  Present- 
Day  Industrial  Requirements?" 
Respectfully  submitted, 
(Miss)  ELIZABETH  NEWMAN, 
Permanent  Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION 
Section  3 

Heads  of  Public  School  Sight  -  Saving 
Classes,  Teachers  in  Public  School  Sight- 
Saving   Classes,   and    Officers   and    Agents 


of  Organizations  Engaged  in  Work  for  the 

Prevention   of   Blindness   or   Conservation 

of  Vision 

TUESDAY,  JULY  13,  11  a.  m. 

Since  the  number  of  persons  present  at 
the  Tuesday  meeting  was  insufficient  for 
election  of  officers,  the  officers  now  serv- 
ing will  continue  for  the  next  two  years. 
These  are: 

Mrs.  Ethel  Nestell  Fortner,  Permanent 

Chairman 
Mrs.  Vina  Aherne,  Secretary 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  14,  2  p.  m. 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Ethel  Nestell 
Fortner,  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Permanent  Chairman,  the  meeting  was 
presided  over  by  Wilma  Schneider,  Sight- 
Saving  Teacher,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

Approximately  20  people  attended  this 
meeting. 

Mrs.  Helen  B.  Jones,  State  Supervisor  of 
Sight-Saving  Classes,  Richmond,  Va.,  read 
the  report  submitted  by  Ethel  Nestell  Fort- 
ner, Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate Large  Type  books.  (For  paper 
see  page  78.) 

Miss  Pauline  V.  Powers,  Braille  Class 
Teacher,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  read  her  pa- 
per entitled  "The  Education  of  the  Vis- 
ually Handicapped  as  It  Pertains  to  Job 
Preparation."  This  paper  was  based  on 
Miss  Powers'  own  experiences  as  a  Braille 
class  teacher.  (For  paper  see  page  72.) 

The  paper  "State  Supervisory  Program 
for  the  Visually  Handicapped"  by  Dr.  V. 
D.  Bain,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  for  Oregon,  was  read.  The 
paper  presented  a  clear  picture  of  the  new 
supervisory  program  in  Oregon.  The  group 
was  greatly  interested  and  found  much 
helpful  material  in  Dr.  Bains'  paper.  (For 
paper  see  page  74.) 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Director  of 
Educational  Research,  American  Founda- 
tion   for    the    Blind,    led    the    group    in   a 
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Round  Table  Discussion  on  "The  Prob- 
lem of  the  Partially-Seeing  Child  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind."  (For  paper  see 
page  81.) 

A  very  fine  discussion  followed  Dr.  Low- 
enfeld's   introduction. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILMA  SCHNEIDER,  Acting  Chairman 


EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION 
Section  5 

Administrative  Heads  of  Publishing  Houses 

and  Others  Engaged  in  Publishing  for  the 

Blind   by   Any   Process 

TUESDAY,  JULY  13,  11  a.  m. 

Officers  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  bien- 
nium  were:  ' 

Permanent    Chairman,    Miss    Georgia 
D.  Trader 

Permanent    Secretary,    Miss    Florence 
B.  Trader 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  14,  2  p.  m. 

A  meeting  of  the  Printers'  Section  of 
the  Educational  Division  of  the  Association 
was  held  at  2:00  p.  m.,  July  14,  1943,  with 
the  following  members  present: 

Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Los  Angeles 
Mr.  Benjamin  Berinstein,  New  York 
Mr.  A.  C.  Ellis,  Louisville 
Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Louisville 
Mr.     Howard    M.    Liechty,     Monsey, 

New  York. 
Mr.  Gilbert  S  .Ohlmann,  Louisville 
It  was  announced  that  both  the  Chair- 
man and  Secretary  of  the  Section,  respect- 
ively Miss  Georgia  D.  and  Miss  Florence 
B.  Trader,  were  unable  to  attend,  and  that 
they  had  requested  Mr.  Ellis  to  take  charge 
of  the  meeting. 

Inasmuch  as  no  formal  program  had 
been  planned,  informal  discussions  were 
held — mainly  in  connection  with  the  prob- 
lems of  Braille  printing. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  C.  ELLIS,  Chairman  Pro-tem 


EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Section  6 

Non-Professional  Group 

TUESDAY,  JULY  13,  11  a.  m. 

In  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  attendance 
of  the  members  to  elect  new  officers,  the 
officers  now  serving  this  group  will  hold 
over  until  the  next  opportunity  afforded 
to  hold  an  election.    These  officers  are: 

Permanent   Chairman,   Dr.   Claire   E. 
Owens,  Exeter,  Nebraska 

Permanent  Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Ellis, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  13,  2  p.  m. 

The  meeting  opened  with  Community 
Singing  of  patriotic  songs,  led  by  Mr. 
Malcolm  L.  Cobb,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Dale  Powell  of  Columbus  gave  an 
interesting  talk  on  the  adjustment  of  sight- 
less people,  and  was  followed  by  Miss  Ruth 
Thatcher  of  Columbus,  a  blind  music 
teacher  of  the  sighted,  and  a  graduate  of 
the  Morrey  School  of  Music,  who  spoke 
on  her  method  of  teaching  sighted  piano 
students,  and  who  entertained  with  ex- 
cellent piano  selections.  (For  paper  see 
page  82). 

The  death  of  State  Senator  Nichols,  who 
was  to  have  taken  part  in  the  program  was 
announced  with  much  regret.  A  telegram 
was  read  from  Mayor  Harter,  of  Akron, 
regretting  his  inability  to  attend  and  speak 
before   the   group. 

Mr.  Cobb  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
Community  Singing  and  a  letter  was  read 
from  Miss  Rose  Mort,  of  Lima,  Ohio, 
telling  of  her  efforts  to  serve  the  blind  as  a 
lay  worker. 

Miss  Dorothy  Nees  spoke  on  her  hob- 
bies and  her  experiences  in  meeting  blind 
people.  Miss  Emma  Wernett  talked  on 
the  awakening  of  the  colored  blind. 

Dr.  Claire  Owens,  who  taught  music  for 
17  years,  and  who  has  been  a  practicing 
Osteopath  in  Nebraska  for  the  past  22 
years,    gave   a   very   interesting   talk.    The 
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meeting   adjourned   at   4   p.    m.   and   was 
followed  by  a  social  hour. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
MRS.  CHARLES  INGHAM, 

Acting  Secretary. 


Class  n  certificates,  and  the  same  com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  confer  with  the 
proper  officials.^ — P.  G.  C. 


VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 
Section  1 

TUESDAY,  JULY  13,  11  a.  m. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  biennium 
were: 

Permanent  Chairman,  Paul  G.  Conlan, 
Supervisor  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
State  Department  of  Welfare,  Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Permanent  Secretary,  Mrs.  Kathryn  C. 
Barkhausen,  Supervisor  of  Services 
for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  for 
the  four-year  period  1943-1947,  Col. 
E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Watts  then  gave  a  report 
covering  the  two-year  period  since  the  last 
convention  meeting  of  this  section,  and 
expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  felt  in  serv- 
ing the  group  for  the  past  four  years. 

The  meeting  expressed  it  as  the  con- 
census of  opinion  that  executives  concerned 
should  make  a  very  careful  study  of  the 
Barden  Bill  to  see  how  it  is  to  operate  in 
each  state. 

Dr.  Irwin  proposed  that  State  Agencies 
should  strive  to  obtain  guide  service  for 
home  teachers  and  the  matter  was  by  reso- 
lution referred  to  a  committee  (consisting 
of  Dr.  Irwin,  Dr.  Cheek,  Mrs.  Gay  and 
Colonel  Baker)  with  the  thought  that 
they  would  propose  a  resolution  to  the 
Resolutions   Committee. 

Dr.  Cheek  proposed  that  consideration 
be  given  by  the  Board  and  the  Board  of 
Certification  of  Home  Teachers  to  the 
granting  of  intermediate  certificates  for 
Home  Teachers  in  addition  to  Class  I  and 


VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 
Section  2 

Administrative  Heads  of  Agencies  Doing 
City-Wide,  County  and  Local  Work  for 
the  Blind,  Administrative  heads  of  Work- 
shops and  Industrial  Homes  for  the  Blind, 
Administrative  Heads  of  Homes  for  the 
Blind,  and  Members  of  Technical  Staffs  of 
Workshops  and  Industrial  Homes  for  the 
Blind 

TUESDAY,  JULY  13,  1943,  11  a.  m. 

On  Tuesday,  July  13,  1943,  at  11:00 
a.  m.  a  meeting  was  held  of  Section  II 
of  the  Vocational  Division.  The  first  order 
of  business  was  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  coming  terms.  On  motion  duly  made 
and  seconded,  the  following  officers  were 
elected: 

W.  S.  Ratchford,  Superintendent, 
Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Baltimore  17,  Maryland,  Director 
(for  four  years) 

Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend,  Director, 
Department  for  the  Blind  and  Crip- 
pled, Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Permanent  Chair- 
man  (for  two  years) 
Mr.  W.  L.  McDaniel,  Executive  Secre- 
tary,   Washington    Society    for    the 
Blind,   Washington,   D.    C,    Perma- 
nent Secretary  (for  two  years) 
Mr.   Ratchford   explained  to   the  mem- 
bers  of   this   section   that   in   view   of   the 
emphasis   and   the   importance   which   has 
been  put  upon  the  field  of  placement  and 
the  difficulty  of  finding  time  on  the  pro- 
gram  for   a    regular   meeting,   the   officers 
and  program  committee  decided  to  com- 
bine the  meetings  of  Section  II  and  HI. 
It  was  hoped  that   this   might   afford   the 
members    a    better    opportunity    to    study 
placement  work  as  it  is  being  developed  on 
a  broader  scale. 

Upon  a  motion  duly  made  and  seconded 
the  following  resolution  was  passed. 
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Resolved  that  the  officers  of  this  section 
seek  to  discuss  with  the  President  the  pos- 
sibility of  more  active  representation  of 
this  committee  on  the  committee  on  Differ- 
entiated and  Integrated  Approach  on  work 
for  the  Blind. 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  ROBERTA  TOWNSEND, 
Permanent  Chairman 


of  Directors  for  the  four  year  period  1943- 

1947,  the  group  elected 

Frank  A.  Wrench,  Field  Secretary  of 
the  Virginia  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 


VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Section  3 

Placement  Agents  and  Field  Officers 
for  the  Blind 

TUESDAY,  JULY  13,  11  a.  m. 

The  members  of  this  section  met  in 
Parlor  B  for  the  purpose  of  electing  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  biennium.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman, 
Frank  A.  Wrench,  Field  Secretary  of  the 
Virginia  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  Before  proceeding  to  the  election, 
Mr.  Wrench  presented  a  resume  of  the 
Vocational  Bulletins  issued  during  the  past 
biennium,  and  discussion  followed  center- 
ing around  the  value  of  this  Bulletin  to 
Placement  Agents.  It  was  moved  and  sec- 
onded that  the  matter  of  the  number  of 
Bulletins  to  be  issued  during  the  ensuing 
Biennium  be  taken  up  at  the  meeting  on 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

Nominations  were  made  and  duly  sec- 
onded and  the  following  officers  were 
elected  to  serve  this  group  for  the  next 
two  years: 

Permanent  Chairman,  Lindsay  G. 
Williamson,  Supervisor  of  Industrial 
Employment,  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto, 
Ontario 

Permanent  Secretary,  William  H. 
Wells,  Assistant  General  Manager 
Washington  Society  for  the  Blind, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

For  its  member  to  serve  on  the   Board 


JOINT  MEETING,  VOCATIONAL 
DIVISION 

Section  2 
Heads  of  Agencies  Doing  City-Wide, 
County  and  Local  Work  for  the  Blind, 
Heads  of  Workshops  Doing  Industrial 
Work  for  the  Blind,  and  Members  of  Tech- 
nical staffs  of  Workshops  and  Industrial 
Homes  for  the  Blind. 

Section  3 

Placement   Agents   and   Field   Officers   for 

the  Blind. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  13,  2  p.  m. 

At  2  p.  m.  Mr.  Frank  A.  Wrench,  Per- 
manent Chairman  of  Vocational  Division 
Section  3,  called  to  order  a  joint  meeting 
of  this  section  and  of  Section  2.  Numer- 
ous papers  and  discussion  followed:- — • 

Existing  Policies  Regarding  Selection 
and  Training  of  Stand  Operators  as  Fol- 
lowed by  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  by  Robert  N.  Marshall.  (For  paper 
see  page  107.) 

A  Controlled  Interview,  by  C.  L.  Broun. 
(For  paper  see  page   109.) 

(Since  Mr.  Marshall's  paper  covered  the 
subject  of  Display  of  Merchandise,  a  paper 
to  have  been  delivered  by  Mr.  Frederic  I. 
Hatke,  Placement  Agent  for  the  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  subject  of  How  to  Wait  on 
Customers  and  Handle  Cash,  a  paper  to 
have  been  delivered  by  Mr.  Roy  Kumpe, 
Director  of  the  Arkansas  Employment 
Service  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Ar- 
kansas, these  gentlemen  merely  supple- 
mented briefly  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Marshall  in  his  paper.) 

Ways  and  Means  of  Obtaining  Profits 
from  Stands  Under  Present  Conditions,  by 
William  H.  Wells.  (For  paper  see  page 
111.) 
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Employment  for  the  Blind  and  Plans 
for  Post-War  Problems  in  Canada,  by 
Lindsay  G.  Williamson.  (For  paper  see 
page  113.) 

Placement  of  the  Blind  in  White-Collar 
Jobs  in  Wisconsin,  by  Emil  Arndt.  (For 
paper  see  page  118.) 

Placement  of  Rural  Blind,  by  Merton  M. 
Lake.    (For  paper  see  page   118.) 

The  Problems  of  Placement  As  I  Have 
Found  Them  Facing  Me  in  Maine,  by 
Walter  Moran.   (For  paper  see  page  120.) 

Training  and  Employment  Policy  of  a 
Private  Agency,  by  Harold  Brown.  (For 
paper  see  page  122.) 

Workshops  in  Conjunction  with  Place- 
ments in  Private  Industry,  by  James  F. 
Hyka.  (For  paper  see  page  124.) 

The  final  contribution  to  the  afternoon 
session  was  a  well-delivered  five-minute 
talk  on  The  Four  Freedoms  of  Vocational 
Guidance  for  the  Blind,  by  A.  E.  Septinelli. 
(For  paper  see  page  125.) 


SECOND  JOINT  MEETING  OF 

VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Sections  2  and  3 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  14,  2  p.  m. 

The  second  joint  meeting  convened  at 
2  p.  m.  and  was  again  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Wrench.  The  papers  dealt 
with  Industrial  Placements,  and  included 
the  following: 

Selling  the  Blind — Sight  Unseen,  by 
Floyd  H.  Lacy.  (For  paper  see  page  127.) 

My  Placement  of  the  Blind  in  Southern 
California,  by  Mrs.  Edythe  Kennedy.  (For 
paper  see  page  129.) 

Publicity  in  Relationship  to  Industrial 
Placement  of  Blind  People,  by  John  R. 
Millon.  (For  paper  see  page  132.) 

A  State-Wide  Placement  Program  in 
the  War  Emergency,  by  Miss  Gladdens 
McNamara.  (For  paper  see  page  133.) 

Cooperation  Between  the  Rehabilitation 
Agent  and  the  Commission  Placement 
Agent,  by  Orrin  W.  Davis.  (For  paper 
see  page  136.) 

Keeping  an  Eye  to  Future  Employment 


for  the  Blind,  by  Arthur  Voorhees.  (For 
paper  see  page  138.) 

Preparing  Now  for  Post-War  Placement, 
by  George  W.  Keller.  (For  paper  see 
page  139.) 

The  Overbrook  Work-Study  Program, 
by  James  M.  Robertson.  (For  paper  see 
page  141.) 

The  following  persons  promised  to  send 
papers  for  inclusion  in  the  proceedings: 

Frederic  I.  Hatke. 

Roy  Kumpe. 

Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard,  Odds  and 
Ends  Jobs.   (For  paper  see  page  148.) 

Michael  Supa,  Industrial  Placements 
from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Personnel  Office. 
(For  paper  see  page  149.) 

Norman  Young. 

Since  several  papers  were  not  presented 
due  to  the  absence  of  their  authors,  there 
was  additional  time  available  for  a  general 
discussion  period. 

A  very  lively  discussion  was  led  by  Mr. 
Williamson  on  the  qualifications  of  the 
Placement  Agent.  It  was  then  moved  by 
Mr.  Voorhees,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hyka, 
that  a  Committee  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair  to  determine  an  acceptable  set  of 
Standards  for  Placement  Agents,  for  re- 
ferral to  the  Resolutions  Committee  of  the 
Convention.  The  motion  was  carried 
unanimously,  and  the  Chair  thereupon  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  consisting  of  C.  L. 
Broun,  L.  G.  Williamson,  John  W.  McAu- 
lay,  with  Miss  McNamara  as  Recording 
Secretary.  The  Committee  then  presented 
a  resolution  to  the  group,  and  then  fol- 
lowed a  motion,  duly  seconded,  and  car- 
ried unanimously,  accepting  the  resolution 
and  directing  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Resolutions  Committee.  The  Chair  urged 
that  the  newly  appointed  Committee  give 
careful  study  to  the  matter  of  Standards 
for  Placement  Agents,  and  that  it  report 
at  the  next  convention. 

The  question  of  the  Placement  Bulle- 
tins was  again  discussed  and  it  was  eventu- 
ally decided  to  issue  four  such  bulletins 
each  year,  with  the  last  copy  serving  as  a 
catalog  for  the  year. 

It  was  emphasized  that  Placement  Offi- 
cers should  be  careful  not  to  submit  repe- 
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titions  of  job  types  and  it  was  urged  that 
they  give  more  complete  job  descriptions. 
The  use  of  the  employer's  name  was  en- 
couraged by  leaders  in  the  placement  field 
and  its  was  also  emphasized  that  it  was 
highly  important  to  list  the  rate  of  pay  for 
a  job. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EVERETT  R.  STEECE,  Secretary. 


VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Section  4 

Home  Teachers  for  the  Blind  and  Social 
Workers  Other  Than  Home  Teachers  Do- 
ing Work  for  the  Blind 

TUESDAY,  JULY  13,  11  a.  m. 

At  11  a.  m.,  July  13,  a  business  meeting 
of  Section  4  was  held.  Miss  Margaret  R. 
Hogan,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  was  re- 
elected chairman;  Miss  Mary  E.  Rowell, 
of  Shelby,  North  Carolina,  was  elected 
secretary,  and  Mr.  Raymond  M.  Dickin- 
son, of  Chicago,  Illinois,  was  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Directors.  The  meeting  was 
adjourned. 

2  p.  m. 

Section  4  reconvened  at  2  p.  m.,  July  13. 
The  chairman  appointed  Mr.  Raymond  M. 
Dickinson  chairman  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  with  the  power  to  select  his 
committee.  Mr.  Dickinson  selected  for  his 
committee:  Miss  Marie  Busch  and  Mr. 
William  Mills.  The  chairman  also  ap- 
pointed Miss  Sophy  Forward,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  as  chairman  of  the 
Membership  Committee.  Miss  Forward 
was  instructed  to  select  her  own  commit- 
tee, being  careful  that  the  personnel  of  the 
said  committee  be  scattered  throughout  the 
country.    The  following  papers  were  read: 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Eye  and  Common 
Eye  Diseases,  by  Dr.  Albert  Frost.  (For 
paper  see  page  153.) 

The  Place  of  the  Agency  for  the  Blind 
in  the  General  Welfare  Program,  by  Judge 
Henry  J.  Robison. 

The  Blind  Home  Teacher  Versus  the 
Sighted,  by  Mary  E.  Rowell.  (For  paper 
see  page  155.) 

The  meeting  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  14,  2  p.  m. 

The  section  convened  again  July  14  at 
2  p.  m.    The  following  papers  were  read: 

How  the  Home  Teacher  Can  Co-operate 
with  Other  Agencies  and  Become  a  Force 
in  the  Community,  by  Milton  Klein. 

The  Distribution  of  Talking  Books,  by 
Mary  Hugo.  (For  paper  see  page  159.) 

The  Teaching  of  Braille,  by  Juliet 
Bindt. 

Aids  to  the  Blind  Homemaker,  by  Irene 
Jones  (read  by  Margaret  Langenderfer). 
(For  paper  see  page  161.) 

A  talk  was  given  by  Russell  Weber  on 
Making  Repairs  to  the  Talking  Book  Ma- 
chine, and  suggestions  were  given  on  the 
oiling  and  for  simple  repairs. 

Mr.  Murray  Allen,  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  talked  to  the  group  on  the  Certifica- 
tion of  the  Home  Teacher. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  group  that  a 
good  cook  book  should  be  put  into  Braille, 
and  that  a  book  on  the  Physiology  of  the 
Eye  should  be  made  available  in  Braille, 
and  that  blind  home  teachers  and  case 
workers  should  be  appointed  to  positions 
where  such  persons  are  qualified  and  avail- 
able. Then  followed  a  discussion  on  the 
procurability  of  the  handicraft  and  do- 
mestic science  material  in  pamphlet  form. 
Mr.  lerardi  said  at  the  present  time  that 
this  would  be  impossible. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  or  not  the 
group  would  like  to  have  periodical  bulle- 
tins, bearing  on  home  teachers  and  social 
workers  among  the  blind.  It  was  agreed 
that  all  such  material  should  be  put  in  the 
"Home  Teacher."  It  was  the  general  opin- 
ion of  the  group  that  the  libraries  should 
be  asked  to  keep  a  more  careful  check  on 
the  talking  books  in  use,  and  that  those 
not  being  used  properly  and  regularly 
should  be  recalled.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
the  home  teachers,  insofar  as  possible 
should  be  responsible  for  the  selection  of 
persons  to  use  the  talking  books.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond M.  Dickinson  read  the  report  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee  and  these  were 
voted  upon  and  accepted.  These  resolu- 
tions were  sent  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  be  acted  upon.    A  discussion  of  the  re- 
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habilitation  of  the  blinded  soldiers  in  war 
work  was  held,  but  since  no  definite  pro- 
gram has  been  established  as  yet,  there  was 
no  action  taken  on  the  matter.  A  discus- 
sion was  held  on  volunteer  transcribers  and 
proof  readers,  and  it  was  thought  that  more 
careful  supervision  should  be  made  of 
those. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Miss  Thelma  Emric 
for  acting  as  secretary  for  all  of  the  meet- 
ings. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARGARET  R.  HOGAN,  Chairman. 


VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 
Section  5 

Lay  Group 

TUESDAY,  JULY  13,  11  a.  m. 

The   following   officers   were   elected   to 
serve  this  group: 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  (to 
serve  for  four  years,  from  1943- 
1947):  Mr.  Charles  D.  Grover,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

(For  two  years) 
Permanent  Chairman:  Jake  Jacobson, 

Portsmouth,  Virginia. 
Permanent     Secretary:      Miss     Helen 
Scherer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Banquet 

and  Presentation  of 

Shotwell  Award 
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MINUTES  OF  BIENNIAL  BANQUET 
Wednesday,  July  14,  1943 


The  Biennial  Banquet  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was 
held  in  the  Ballroom  of  the  Deshler-Wal- 
lick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio,  at  6:30  p.m. 
on  Wednesday,  July  14,  1943.  There  were 
213  people  in  attendance  for  dinner  with 
others  drifting  in  later  in  the  evening. 

During  the  evening  appropriate  music 
was  furnished  by  Miss  Ruth  Avis  Williams, 
soprano,  and  Mr.  Malcolm  L.  Cobb,  whose 
piano  selections  were  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. 

The  Secretary-General  reported  that 
there  were  registered  at  the  Convention 
234  members  and  associates  from  38 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Can- 
ada, with  98  others  counted  but  not  regis- 
tered. 

Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay  reported  for  the 
Board  of  Certification  of  Home  Teachers 
that  the  Board  had  approved  twenty-six 
Home  Teachers  for  Academic  certification 
and  that  tests  for  the  practical  skills  would 
be  ready  later  in  the  year,  and  that  upon 


satisfactory  completion  of  these  tests  the 
teachers  named  would  be  granted  certifi- 
cates, with  many  others  expected  to  be  cer- 
tificated soon.  (For  names  see  Page  207). 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Wrench  of  the  Virginia 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  gave 
a  brief  review  of  the  history  and  purposes 
of  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Winthrop  K.  Howe,  Jr.,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  and  a  life-long  friend  of  Mr.  Cobrun 
L.  Broun,  to  whom  he  presented  the  Shot- 
well  Memorial  Medal  for  meritorious 
service.  The  Scroll  to  accompany  the 
medal  was  presented  by  Miss  M.  Roberta 
Townsend  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  who 
chose  appropriate  remarks  for  the  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Broun  accepted  the  award  in 
an  acceptance  speech  which  is  given  below. 

Following  the  singing  of  the  National 
Anthem,  the  evening  came  to  a  regretful 
close  at  9  p.m. — A.  A. 


INTRODUCTORY  SPEECH 

FRANK   A.    WRENCH 
Field  Secretary,  Virginia  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,   Virginia 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  Honored  Guests,  Ladies 

and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  be 
allowed  to  have  a  small  part  in  rendering 
Honor  to  our  fellow  member  whose  out- 
standing work  and  achievements  we  have 
gathered  here  this  evening  to  recognize. 

There  are  present  a  number  of  new 
members  and  some  old  ones  who  have  per- 
haps thought  little  about  our  Shotwell  Me- 
morial Fund  and  its  awards.  I  shall  try 
in  a  few  words  to  enliven  your  memory 
and  interest  in  this  field  of  the  A.A.W.B.'s 
endeavors. 

At  our  17th  Biennial  Convention  held  in 
Toronto,    Canada,    the    members    decided 


that  we  would  continue  as  a  permanent 
custom  the  recognizing  of  some  outstand- 
ing person  in  work  for  the  blind  at  each 
convention,  and  make  some  award  for  their 
labor  in  behalf  of  the  blind.  To  do  this  it 
was  provided  that  a  permanent  committee 
he  appointed  by  the  president  and  that 
candidates  for  the  award  be  recommended 
by  the  membership  to  the  committee  which 
selects  that  person  who,  in  their  judgment, 
has  made  the  most  outstanding  and  worth- 
while contribution  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 

In  order  for  this  committee  to  function 
it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum 
that  when  invested,  would  yield  an  ade- 
quate amount  to  provide  for  the  biennial 
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award.  In  the  treasury  at  that  time  was  a 
small  bequest  that  AMBROSE  SHOT- 
WELL,  one  of  the  early  pioneers  in  work 
for  the  blind  in  this  country,  had  left  to 
the  A.A.W.B.  Consequently,  at  our  con- 
vention in  Los  Angeles  in  1939  the  con-, 
vention  approved  of  naming  the  award  the 
Shotwell  Memorial  Award. 

With  Mr.  Shotwqll's  bequest  as  a  nucleus 
the  Shotwell  Memorial  Fund  was  created. 
As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Shotwell  was  one  of 
the  early  pioneers  in  work  for  the  blind 
and  was  a  charter  member  of  the  original 
organization,  The  Missouri  National  Col- 
lege Association,  that  afterwards  became 
the  "American  Blind  Peoples  Higher  Edu- 
cation and  General  Improvement  Associa- 
tion" and  in  1905  became  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Shotwell  was  born  in  Elba,  Genesee 
County,  N.  Y.,  May  30,  1853.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  his  sight  was  very  deficient, 
and  his  modicum  of  vision  eventually  dis- 
appeared almost  entirely.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  entered  the  N.  Y.  State  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Batavia  and  five  years  later 
he  delivered  the  Valedictory  address.  Later 
he  moved  to  Michigan,  where  he  began 
making  brooms,  a  trade  he  had  learned  at 
Batavia.  From  Michigan  he  was  employed 
as  a  teacher  in  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind.  From  the  moment  of  his  estab- 
lishment in  Michigan,  Ambrose  Shotwell 
began  what  we  might  call  his  active  career 
in  the  special  field  of  work  for  the  blind. 


One  of  his  first  activities  was  to  secure 
the  separation  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
in  the  dual  school  at  Flint.  Later  he 
taught  at  the  Arkansas  School  in  Little 
Rock,  returning  in  the  middle  eighties  to 
Michigan.  In  the  early  nineties  he  became 
connected  with  the  Michigan  school  in  the 
capacity  of  Stereotyper.  A  few  years  later 
he  started  a  campaign  of  education  and 
propaganda  that  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Michigan  Employment  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Shotwell  was  ap- 
pointed its  librarian  and  assistant  super- 
intendent. 

When  the  battle  of  the  Types  began  its 
drum  fire  in  America,  Mr.  Shotwell  w^s 
found  in  the  forefront.  His  attitude  was 
one  of  moderation.  He  was  a  member  of 
nearly  every  important  committee  which 
dealt  with  this  thorny  subject. 

Anyone  studying  the  life  of  Mr.  Shotwell 
must  conclude  that  he  was  not  only  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  the  efforts  to  solve  the 
problems  which  confronted  those  in  the 
work  of  his  day,  but  also  his  leadership 
was  much  sought  by  his  fellow  workers.  In 
1905  when  our  A.A.W.B.  was  born,  it  was 
Mr.  Shotwell  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Association's  Constitutional  Revision  Com- 
mittee. 

Therefore  we  are  proud  this  evening  to 
again  remember  one  of  our  Pioneer  Lead- 
ers and  to  award  the  Shotwell  Memorial 
Award  to  one  of  our  present  day  outstand- 
ing workers  in  work  for  the  blind. 


THE  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL 

AWARD  FOR  MERITORIOUS  SERVICE  TO 

MR.  COBRUN  L.  BROUN 

=  WINTHROP  K.  HOWE,  JR. 
Commissioner,    New   York   State    Commission    for    the    Blind 


Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Guests,   La- 
dies and  Gentlemen: 
In   attempting   to    choose    a    few   words 

worthy  of  this  occasion  I  am  envious  of  the 

young   gentleman   who    recently    stood   on 

♦Blind 


the  curbstone  in  my  home  town  of  Roches- 
ter. There  was  a  contingent  of  soldiers 
quartered  in  the  Seneca  Hotel.  Each  day 
they  marched  to  the  Armory  for  their  exer- 
cises. As  they  marched  they  were  exhorted 
by   their   corporals  and   sergeants   by   ges- 
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riioto  cdiiitcsy   Klackstoiie  Studios.   N.T.C. 

C.  L.  Broun 

ture  and  by  word  to  sing.  One  day  as  they 
were  marching  home,  just  after  they  had 
finished  a  lusty  rendition  of  one  of  the 
more  popular  war  songs,  a  gentleman  in 
the  ranks  espied  a  hearty,  robust  young 
man  standing  on  the  sidewalk.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  against  orders  for  a  man 
in  the  ranks  to  talk  to  any  civilian,  a 
soldier  could  not  resist,  and  called:  "Hey, 
Buddy,  Why  aren't  you  in  this  fracas?" 
For  a  minute  the  robust  young  man  was 
disconcerted  and  very  much  embarrassed, 
but  finally  a  smile  lit  up  his  face  and  he 
shouted  back:    "I  can't  sing!" 

I  should  like  to  have  you  concentrate 
with  me  for  a  few  moments  on  the  differ- 
ence of  a  blind  man's  outlook  twenty-five 
years  ago  toward  getting  a  job  as  com- 
pared with  the  present-day  situation. 
About  all  a  person  with  little  or  no  sight 
could  expect  in  days  gone  by  was  a  job 
very  much  akin  to  panhandling,  such  as 
selling  shoe  laces  or  even  holding  a  tin  cup. 
If  he  were  not  willing  to  accept  such  em- 
ployment, he  was  of  necessity  compelled 
to  rely  upon  his  friends,  relatives,  or  upon 


charitable  institutions  for  his  livelihood. 
The  frustration  which  such  an  attitude 
causes  I  am  sure  can  be  appreciated  by 
everyone  here  tonight. 

At  the  present  time  any  blind  man  who 
has  the  ability  and  willingness  to  work 
knows  that  there  are  many  opportunities 
for  jobs. 

Our  honored  guest-  has  perhaps  done 
more  to  bring  this  change  about  than  any 
other  single  person  in  the  country.  Many 
years  ago  he  started  as  a  salesman  and 
worked  himself  up  until  in  1924  he  com- 
manded an  excellent  salary  and  a  responsi- 
ble position.  At  this  time  the  great  Mas- 
ter of  our  destinies  caused  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  his  activities  and  of  his  life. 
Shortly  afterward  he  became  connected 
with  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  in  the  capacity  of  Placement 
Consultant.  Then  began  his  long  and  ardu- 
ous task  of  breaking  down  the  tremendous 
resistance  of  corporation  officials  to  the 
employment  of  persons  without  sight. 

He  specifically  accomplished  three 
things.  After  much  persuasion  on  his  part, 
the  New  York  State  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission decided  to  extend  the  privileges 
of  Civil  Service  to  blind  dictaphone  op- 
erators.  Also  to  his  credit  is  the  placement 


of  many  blind  men  in  stands  selling  candy, 
cigars,  etc.  When  he  left  in  1942,  one 
hundred    such    stands    were    in    existence, 
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doing  a  gross  business  of 
Figuring    a    normal    profit 


000  a  year, 
of    from    20% 


to  25%,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  good  liv- 
ing this  source  has  provided  for  many 
blind    people.     He   was    also   instrumental 


in  effecting  the  passage  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act,  which  permits  blind  men  to 
operate  stands  in  Federally  owned  build- 
ings, such  as  post  offices,  hospitals,  etc. 

His  great  work  in  teaching  industry  that 
the  blind  are  capable,  that  they  can  com- 
pete successfully  with  sighted  persons,  and 
that  they  deserve  jobs,  has  perhaps  been 
his  greatest  contribution  to  the  blind  cause. 
As  Emerson  says,  "An  institution  is  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  a  man,"  and  the 
great  gains  that  have  been  made  in  blind 
placement  technique  and  accomplishment 
are  certainly  in  his  shadow. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
for  me  to  present  an  old  friend  and  trusted 
adviser  with  the  Shotwell  Memorial 
Medal.  He  has  made  signal  contributions 
to  the  improvement  of  the  well-being  of 
the  blind.  Mr.  Cobrun  L.  Broun  (handing 
him  medal). 


ACCEPTANCE  SPEECH 


^C.    L.   BROUN 


Gentlemen  of  the  Shotwell  Memorial 
Committee,  Miss  Townsend,  Mr.  Howe, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

And  I  acknowledge  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  the  presence  tonight  of  a  very 
old  friend  and  business  associate,  Mr.  L. 
B.  Stoner,  Division  Manager  of  a  nation- 
ally-known company  in  which  we  were 
associates  during  my  sighted  days. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  mo- 
ments of  my  life  and,  notwithstanding,  it  is 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  an  era.  My 
emotions  are  raised  to  a  high  pitch.  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  am  entitled  to  this  prefer- 
ence, but  your  action  and  my  complete 
confidence  in  your  intelligence,  ability  to 
evaluate,  and  integrity  of  the  members  of 
the  Awards  Committee  stimulates  my  self- 
esteem,  though  I  hope  not  to  a  point  be- 
yond the  level  of  modesty.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  from  the  innermost  recesses  of 
my  consciousness  arises  the  liveliest  pride 
*Blind 


in   the   signal   honor   you    have   elected   to 
confer  upon  me. 

Miss  Townsend  and  Mr.  Howe,  your 
presentation  of  the  medal  and  scroll  over- 
whelms me.  I  am  peculiarly  honored  that 
you  should  each  have  undertaken  this  and 
in  acknowledgement  I  am  inspired  to  a 
rhetorical  phrase:  "You  have  dipped  your 
brushes  in  the  liquid  of  golden  locution  to 
produce  a  portrait  of  a  man,  a  man  I  hope 
some  day  to  meet."  Your  commendations 
leave  me  thoughtful,  a  little  humble,  but 
very  happy.  The  use  of  the  word  "happy" 
recalls   a   story: 

A  senator  from  one  of  the  northern 
states  was  visiting  a  colleague  at  his  home 
in  the  deep  south.  Walking  about  the 
place  one  morning  he  saw  an  old  colored 
man  working  in  the  garden.  The  senator 
approached  him  with,  "Good  morning. 
Uncle.  I  hope  you  are  very  happy  this 
morning."  The  old  man  replied,  "Yassuh, 
I'se  moughty  happy  this  morning,  thanky, 
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^mfriffl^ 


Vo-. 


Culttun  IC  ndrouu 


5tcavi  of  kcarir;  ciw  uxafKvicKxnc^  clnainptcnt  m  the  coxaqwc^l:  oj- l4^n^- 
nc55,  who  has  lahov«^  unsHnltnalT^  io  encourage  ihc  blin^  -to  help 
themselves,  arib,  -thcrchti.cichxcvc  thctV  xn^cpcix^cncc  ,  aii^  who 
abun^aritlu  mcrUs  iKc  irihxvic  t 

%VclUottcl   Vi)cll  Ka^tiUou 
to%^3Wt  the  hcHer  -ri3hi-." 

0n  rcc<>civitiion,  therefore,  of  vour  ^ear^  of  service  as  a  cctpable 
avt^  %x.5eful  worker  xn  hcKali  of -ihe  hh*n^,  the  Officers  oj- 
this  .H^socxatxorx ,  on  thxV  foivrteentK  ^o^  of  Julu    19^5,  have 
hereto  affxxeb  their  ffx^Jnat^^.Te^. 

—  (£)££iccT5  — 

^  Vice  -  Pr«5t5cut 

suh."    It  amazed  the  senator  that  an  old  have  relieved  me  of  much  of  the  misery 

man   working    in    the   hot   sun   should    be  of  making  a  speech   and   this   recalls   an- 

happy    so    he    asked,    "What    makes    you  other  story. 

happy?"    and   received   the    reply,    "Well,  At  the  close  of  the  first  World  War  the 

suh,   if  I   wasn't  happy,   I   would   be   mo'  Fuel    Conservator    of   the    Boston   District 

miserable    than    I    is!"     Your    delineations  who,  strange  to  say,  had  pleased  both  the 
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dealers  and  the  consuming  public,  was 
given  a  dinner  at  the  end  of  his  steward- 
ship. For  a  consideration,  I  was  invited  to 
attend  the  dinner.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
speech  the  honored  guest  was  making 
rough  weather  and  turned  to  a  gentleman 
at  his  side  saying,  "Governor,  I  think  I 
am  making  the  worst  speech  I  ever  made." 
Governor  Coolidge  replied,  "You  are  mak- 
ing the  worst  speech  anybody  ever  made!" 
I  cannot  go  on  without  acknowledging 
the  assistance  I  had  in  the  placement  work 
in  the  State  of  New  York  from  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  and  from  Miss 
Harper,  its  Director,  who  unfortunately  is 
not  here  on  account  of  illness. 

There  was  never  a  time  that  the  Board 
was  not  alert  in  taking  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  advance  the  employment 
program  and  consistently  supported  my 
efforts.  There  was  never  a  time  that  I 
called  on  any  individual  Commissioner  for 
aid  that  I  did  not  receive  an  immediate 
response  and  usually  his  or  her  influence 
was  effective. 


Miss  Harper,  you  all  know  her!  She  is 
intensely  interested  in  every  phase  of  the 
work  for  the  blind,  and  was  keen  in  aid- 
ing in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  every 
eligible  blind  person.  She  was  stalwart  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Commission  and  was  always  alive  to  the 
comfort,  economic  well-being  and  happi- 
ness of  every  blind  person  to  whom  the 
services  of  the  Commission  were  available. 

I  suppose  I  should  say  something  to 
you  about  placement,  but  I  shall  spare 
you  since  you  have  been  listening  to  dis- 
cussions of  the  subject  for  the  better  part 
of  two  days.  I  shall  say,  however,  I  still 
have  a  deep  interest  in  employment  of  the 
blind  and  that  as  long  as  I  have  the 
strength  and  energy  I  shall  be  always  avail- 
able to  do  whatever  I  may  to  promote 
any  sound  program  for  the  employment 
of  competent  and  intelligent  blind  persons. 

And  now,  in  accepting  this  medal  and 
scroll,  I  can  find  no  better  words  with 
which  to  do  so  than  in  those  of  Winston 
Churchill,  "the  occasion  brings  me  great 
pleasure,  great  distinction,  and  great 
honor." 
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REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ON  RESEARCH 

Presented   by  J.   C   LYSEN,   Chairman 
Superintendent,  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving   School,   Faribault,  Minn. 


Your  Joint  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
search has  had  the  honor  of  submitting 
reports  to  five  consecutive  conventions, 
consisting  of  two  conferences  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
and  three  biennial  sessions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Three  members  of  the  Committee  have 
served  continuously  since  this  group's  in- 
ception in  1938.  They  are:  Colonel  E.  A. 
Baker,  Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek,  and  Joseph 
F.  Clunk.  Three  others  have  been  commit- 
tee members  since  1939,  namely,  R.  W. 
Woolston,  W.  E.  Allen,  and  the  reader  of 
the  present  report.  Dr.  A.  L.  Brown  has 
been  a  member  since  1940.  Rounding  out 
the  Committee's  roster  are  Robert  Lam- 
bert and  Dr.  David  H.  Morgan. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  this  group,  we  announced  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld's 
authoritative  monograph,  "Teachers  of  the 
Blind;  Their  Status  and  Salaries."  We  are 
now  able  to  state  that  a  second  research 
topic  has  been  completed  and  awaits  print- 
ing and  distribution.  It  is  entitled  "An 
Analytic  Study  of  Braille  Reading,"  and 
has  been  developed  as  a  doctor's  thesis  at 
the  University  of  Texas.  It  is  a  highly 
technical  study,  but  the  committee  believes 
it  will  form  the  basis  of  a  further  study  of 
problems  attending  the  teaching  of  Braille 
in  our  schools  and  classes.  Several  of  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  are  noted  here. 

1.  There  is  a  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  speeds  of  silent  and  oral  braille 
reading;  silent  reading  is  considerably 
faster  than  oral  reading. 

2.  The  hands  of  the  good  braille  reader 
move  independently  of  each  other  in  mak- 
ing regressive  movements.  Using  both 
hands  together  to  make  regressive  move- 
ments is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
poor  readers. 

3.  In  making  return  sweeps,  independ- 


ence in  the  functioning  of  the  hands  ap- 
pears to  be  a  factor  characteristic  of  good 
readers. 

4.  The  degree  of  vision  which  a  blind 
pupil  possesses  is  a  factor  which  is  likely 
to  influence  significantly  his  achievement 
in  reading. 

5.  The  speed  of  reading  Braille  is  ap- 
parently not  related  to  the  factor  of  stere- 
ognostic  speed  as  measured  by  our  tech- 
nique. 

6.  No  relationship  was  found  to  exist 
between  the  sensitivity  of  the  reading  fin- 
gers and  speed  of  reading.  This  finding 
might  have  been  different  had  a  better 
measure  of  tactual  sensitivity  been  used. 

7.  Blind  persons  whose  hands  share 
equally  in  the  reading  process  read  more 
rapidly  than  those  who  depend  upon  one 
of  the  hands,  even  when  using  both.  Those 
who  are  dependent  mainly  upon  the  right 
hand  are  faster  readers  than  those  depend- 
ent upon  the  left  hand. 

Two  new  research  topics  have  been  as- 
signed since  our  report  to  you  at  Indianap- 
olis in  1941.  The  first  of  these  concerns 
"Children's  Vocabularies  and  Braille  Con- 
tractions" and  is  being  carried  on  as  a 
project  at  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Braille  editor. 

Regarding  her  project,  Miss  Hooper  has 
informed  the  Committee  as  follows: 

"The  work  involved  in  the  study  is  ex- 
tremely time-consuming  although  not  at 
all  difficult.  What  I  am  doing  is  to  card 
index  each  word  as  to  when  it  first  appears 
in  a  series  of  readers.  I  am  also  indexing 
the  derivatives  and  varying  word  forms  of 
each  word,  since  many  Braille  contractions 
appear  chiefly  in  the  suffixes  of  words.  I 
refer  to  such  combinations  as  'ation,'  'ally,' 
etc.  Unfortunately,  the  charting  of  words 
in  order  of  their  appearance  in  most  of 
the  series  ceases  completely  after  the  third 
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grade,  and  usually  no  attention  is  paid  to 
the  various  forms  once  the  root  of  the  word 
has  appeared  in  the  earlier  books.  This 
means  a  slow,  painstaking  check  of  the 
reading  material. 

"I  am  not  confining  my  study  to  the 
regular  readers  series  alone.  I  have  chosen 
eight  or  ten  of  the  most  popular  of  these 
series — which  run  through  the  sixth  grade, 
and  in  addition  am  studying  our  new 
arithmetic  series,  two  or  three  of  our  new 
health  series,  our  geography  series,  etc. 
This  should  give  enough  range  to  cover  the 
entire  vocabularies  which  children  employ 
in  school  grades  I  through  VI.  I  do  not 
feel  that  a  representative  study  can  be 
made  in  any  other  way. 

"Once  all  the  information  is  on  the 
cards,  the  actual  summary  and  statement 
of  the  findings  will  be  short  work." 

We  are  especially  pleased  to  report  that 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  through  its  managing  director, 
Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  has  accepted  a  re- 
search project  of  far-reaching  importance. 
It  concerns  "A  comprehensive  research 
project  in  respect  to  the  adaptation  of  apti- 
tude tests;  vocational  guidance  techniques; 
specialized  job  analyses  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  job  dictionary  in  the  general  field 
of  employment  for  the  blind."  This  assign- 
ment is  a  consolidation  of  two  subjects 
listed  in  the  first  report  of  the  Joint  Find- 
ings Committee  report  in  1938,  to-wit: 
"The  development  of  vocational  aptitude 
tests  and  measures"  and  "A  careful  study 
of  vocations  for  the  blind." 

Colonel  Baker  has  informed  our  com- 
mittee that  Dr.  S.  A.  Saunders,  M.A.,  Ph. 
D.,  an  economist  of  some  twelve  years  ex- 
perience in  governmental  and  semi-govern- 
mental projects,  will  have  charge  of  re- 
search. Dr.  Saunders  will,  furthermore, 
have  the  necessary  clerical  assistance  and 
the  help  of  an  advisory  committee,  consist- 
ing of  three  outstanding  university  experts 
in  the  general  field  of  vocational  guidance, 
aptitude  tests,  etc.,  together  with  three  out- 
standing representatives  of  administrative 
engineering  in  the  industrial  field,  job  anal- 
ysis and  personnel  employment.   The  study 


will  have  an  international  aspect  in  that 
Dr.  Saunders  will  visit  such  centers  as 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston  to 
interview  personnel  in  the  general  research 
and  work  for  the  blind  fields. 

Now  we  come  to  that  part  of  our  report 
which  bears  out  a  rather  prophetic  state- 
ment made  by  your  committee  at  Los  An- 
geles in  1939.  We  said  at  that  time:  "Mem- 
bers of  the  .  .  .  committee  have  taken  a 
long  range  attitude  towards  its  assignment 
and  will  not  be  surprised  if  several  years 
elapse  before  the  job  is  finished.  .  .  .  they 
realize  .  .  .  that  any  comprehensive  pro- 
gram cannot  be  initiated  and  successfully 
completed  overnight.  Haste  must  be  made 
slowly  because  half-baked  studies  are  worse 
than  no  studies." 

In  1940  your  committee  assigned  to  the 
University  of  Ohio  and  the  School  for  the 
Blind  of  this  city  two  topics,  which  were 
later  properly  merged.  As  restated  the  sub- 
ject reads:  "A  study  of  respective  values 
and  services  of  public  school  braille  classes 
and  residential  schools  to  determine  which 
plan  of  educating  the  blind  child  is  better 
suited  to  his  needs."  The  study  has  grown 
and  become  so  comprehensive  that  the 
summary  prepared  at  our  request  could 
easily  take  up  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  this 
convention. 

Permit  me  to  just  hit  the  high  spots  of 
the  report  to  the  committee.  During  1940, 
the  available  literature  on  related  topics 
was  studied  in  order  to  determine  what  had 
already  been  done  in  the  field.  The  school 
year  1941-1942  was  spent  in  drawing  up  a 
comprehensive  questionnaire.  Following 
numerous  revisions,  the  questionnaire  was 
mailed  out  on  April  17,  1942,  to  schools, 
departments  and  individuals.  After  the 
final  date  for  their  return  in  August,  1942, 
tabulations  were  begun.  There  remains  at 
this  time  the  interpretation  of  the  data 
compiled  and  the  printing  of  the  study. 

The  completed  monograph  will  include 
the  following  chapters:  Introduction,  ori- 
gin and  scope  of  the  problem;  chapter  1, 
basic  questions  of  philosophy;  chapter  2, 
study  of  enrollment,  program  provided 
and  costs;  chapter  3,  study  of  teacher  train- 
ing, experience  and  pay;  chapter  4,  social 
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adjustment;  chapter  5,  study  of  common 
statements  relative  to  the  problem  of  edu- 
cation of  the  blind;  chapter  6,  summary 
and  conclusions. 

The  preliminary  reports  adds  signifi- 
cantly: "It  has  been  felt  by  those  in  charge 
of  this  study  that  the  wishes  of  the  Joint 
Advisory  Committee  on  Research  could 
best  be  met  by  a  research  study  of  the  rela- 
tive contributions  of  these  two  kinds  of 
schools  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  with 
a  view  to  finding  how  each  could  be  im- 
proved and  what  each  might  learn  from 
the  better  practices  of  the  other." 

The  topic,  "A  standard  curriculum  in  a 
residential  school  for  the  blind,"  assigned 
to  the  California  School  for  the  Blind,  will 
be  all  the  more  interesting  because  it  has 
been  held  in  abeyance  during  a  revision  of 
the  California  curriculum.  Dr.  R.  S. 
French,  Superintendent  of  the  School, 
writes:  "We  will  not  be  ready  to  report 
until  certain  changes  are  put  into  effect  in 
the  coming  school  year.  Nothing  would 
please  me  better  than  to  finish  this  work 
and  get  it  into  printed  form." 

The  topic  entitled,  "A  survey  of  charters 
and  statutes  governing  all  agencies  engaged 
primarily  in  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States,"  is  being  handled  jointly  by 
Columbia  University  and  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  At  the  present  time 
a  study  of  the  existing  legislation  of  38 
states  as  well  as  the  private  charters  of 
individual  organization  is  being  made. 
This  piece  of  research  may  possibly  be 
completed  by  January  1,  1944,  at  which 
time  it  will  be  published  and  distributed 
to  all  members  of  the  A.A.W.B.  and 
A.A.I.B.,  Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  Director 
of  the  New  York  Institute,  reports.  When 
completed,  this  monograph  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Society  for  the 
Blind. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  preliminary  draft 
of  the  subject  assigned  to  the  Michigan 
School,  namely,  "The  Training  of  the  Pre- 
School  Blind  Child."  In  a  letter  accom- 
panying his  report.  Superintendent  Josef 
G.  CaufTman  writes:  "it  has  been  most 
difficult  to  do  anything  with  this  subject 
in  a  scientific  way  because  there  is  so  little 


literature  pertaining  to  it  .  .  .  this  is  not 
properly  a  research  problem  ...  it  revolves 
so  much  about  the  Michigan  experiment. 
The  final  draft  will  cover  more  territory." 

I  wish  that  I  had  the  time  to  read  even 
portions  of  this  excellent,  human-interest 
document.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the 
Michigan  "experiment"  differs  from  "nurs- 
ery schools  for  blind  babies"  in  that  the 
mothers  attend  also.  One  sentence  in  the 
report  clinches  the  success  of  the  project: 
"Heartaches  on  the  admission  of  the  child 
to  the  school  are  things  of  the  past,  for  the 
school  is  an  old  friend  of  the  parents." 

"Prevention  of  blindness  developments 
in  the  United  States,"  a  topic  assigned  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  at  Indianapolis  in  1941,  must 
await  completion  until  a  later  date  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  present-day  de- 
mands and  because  of  the  temporary  loss 
of  volunteers  engaged  in  the  project. 
Meanwhile,  a  memorandum  is  available  in 
the  Society's  office  which  can  serve  as  a 
tentative  outline  for  agencies  wishing  to 
undertake  preventive  work.  The  completed 
study  will  consist  of  a  review  of  state  legis- 
lative provisions  as  they  effect  prevention 
of  blindness,  administrative  procedures, 
budgets,  personnel,  etc. 

The  American  Foundation,  assigned  the 
topic,  "Research  designed  to  show  fields 
of  private  and  public  assistance  to  the 
blind,"  has  reported  to  our  committee  as 
follows:  "We  have  collected  and  analyzed 
the  laws  of  46  states  which  have  provided 
by  law  for  state  supported  programs  of 
services  for  the  blind  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining which  types  of  service  are  generally 
recognized  as  the  responsibility  of  the  state. 

"Since  some  of  the  laws  are  worded  in 
general  terms,  we  are  supplementing  this 
analysis  with  a  study  of  the  specific  activi- 
ties carried  on  by  state  agencies,  as  pre- 
sented in  their  annual  reports. 

"Through  synthesis  of  these  data  we  ex- 
pect to  arrive  at  ( 1 )  a  definititon  of  those 
activities  which  are  generally  agreed  to  be 
the  responsibility  of  public  agencies,  and 
(2)  a  list  of  activities  which  are  sometimes, 
but  not  generally,  recognized  as  public  re- 
sponsibility.   In  connection  with  this  sec- 
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ond  group,  further  exploration  may  prove 
to  be  desirable. 

"With  regard  to  the  functions  of  private 
agencies,  it  is  proposed  that  when  the 
analysis  of  public  agencies  is  completed  a 
similar  study  will  be  made  of  the  existing 
activities  of  private  agencies,  as  presented 
in  their  annual  reports." 

An  item  of  "unfinished  business"  con- 
sists in  printing  up  copies  of  "Suggestions 
for  formulating  questionnaires,"  prepared 
by  Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek  for  this  committee 
in  1941.  In  the  near  future,  this  excellent 
brochure  will  be  distributed.  It  should  go 
far  in  securing  more  concise  and  clear-cut 
questionnaires. 

By  way  of  recapitulation,  your  commit- 
tee wishes  to  state  that  the  following  mono- 
graphs have  been  completed: 

1.  Lowenfeld — "Teachers  of  the  Blind; 
their  status  and  salaries." 

2.  Eaton — "An  Analytic  Study  of  Braille 
Reading." 

The  following  studies  are  heading  to- 
wards completion,  and  we  may  look  for- 
ward to  their  printing  and  distribution  in 
the  near  future. 

1.  University  of  Ohio  and  Ohio  School 
for  the  Blind — "A  study  of  the  respective 
values  and  services  of  public  school  Braille 
classes  and  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
to  determine  which  plan  of  educating  the 
blind  child  is  better  suited  to  his  needs." 

2.  Columbia  University  and  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — "A  survey  of  charters  and  statutes 
covering  all  agencies  engaged  primarily  in 
work  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States." 

3.  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind — "The 
training  of  the  pre-school  blind  child." 

The  following  research  subjects  listed  in 
the  Report  of  the  Joint  Findings  Commit- 
tee in  1938  have  not  been  assigned.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  are  interested  in 
securing  their  assignment  to  a  research 
group: 

1.  "A  conspectus  of  work  for  the  blind 
in  other  countries,  given  according  to  divi- 
sions of  service." 


2.  "Definite  suggestions  for  the  most 
useful  and  successful  categorical  services 
to  the  blind,  with  suggested  standards  for 
measurement." 

3.  "The  construction  of  teaching  loads 
in  standard  schools." 

4.  "The  construction  of  a  definite  edu- 
cational program  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  sub-normal  blind." 

5.  "A  study  of  pensions  for  the  blind." 

6.  "A  careful  study  of  vocations  for  the 
blind." 

7.  "Research  which  will  lead  to  the 
formulation  of  definite  courses  of  instruc- 
tion which  will  provide  for  greater  individ- 
ual difficulties  among  students." 

8.  "A  study  of  the  border-line  mental 
and  sight-saving  cases  with  the  view  of 
presenting  an  adequate  practical  program 
for  their  care." 

9.  "A  study  of  the  local  and  national 
relationships  of  organizations  working  in 
the  blind  area." 

The  members  of  the  Joint  Advisory 
Committee  on  Research  request  herewith 
that  new  subjects  be  suggested  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chairman.  All  subjects  will 
be  carefully  studied,  and  where  they  are 
found  to  be  worthwhile,  an  opportunity 
will  be  sought  for  their  assignment. 

It  would  appear  now  as  if  the  Joint  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Research  might  con- 
tinue its  work  indefinitely.  Whenever 
resignations  occur,  they  are  referred  to  the 
president  of  the  A.A.I. B.  and  A.A.W.B., 
whichever  group  is  represented.  In  a  like 
manner  new  members  are  appointed  by 
the  presidents  of  the  affected  groups.  The 
chairmanship  of  the  committee  is  a  matter 
of  election  each  year.  Reports  to  conven- 
tions, whether  the  A.A.I.B.  or  A.A.W.B., 
are  reviewed  by  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee prior  to  presentation.  It  may  in- 
terest the  members  of  this  convention,  fur- 
thermore, to  know  that  in  its  six  years  of 
existence  the  committee  has  confined  its 
expenditures  to  funds  granted  by  the 
A.A.I.B.  and  A.A.W.B.  back  in  1938.  In 
fact,  there  still  is  a  fair  balance  in  the 
A.A.W.B.  appropriation. 
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Members  of  the  Joint  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Research  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  again  their  appreciation  for  the 
genuine  interest  shown  in  their  work.  It 
is  their  hope  that  research  studies  initiated 


by  them  will  promote  greater  unity  of 
thought  and  action  in  the  broad  field  rep- 
resented by  the  members  of  the  two  or- 
ganizations, whose  joint  action  brought  it 
into  being. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PROFESSIONAL 

STANDARDS 

Presented  by  "^MURRAY  B.  ALLEN,  Chairman 
Executive  Secretary,   School  for  the  Adult  Blind,   Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 


The  Committee  met  at  the  offices  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New 
York  City,  May  11th  through  May  14th, 
1942.  The  New  York  meeting  was  made 
possible  through  the  joint  financing  of  the 
A.A.W.B.,  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  Utah  District  No.  28  of 
Lions  Clubs.  Those  present  at  the  first 
meeting  May  11th  were: 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin 
Dr.  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield 
Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay 
Also    present:     Mr.    Peter    J.    Salmon, 
President,  A.A.W.B. 

The    Committee    discussed    two    topics: 
(1)  New  Committee  members  and  (2)  the 
group  next  to  be  surveyed  and  studied  in 
considering  personnel  standards. 
New  Committee  Members: 

In  discussion  of  the  first  topic,  it  was 
brought  out  that,  although  consideration 
should  be  given  to  geographical  distribu- 
tion and  the  contributions  that  representa- 
tives of  both  private  and  public  agencies 
could  make  to  the  survey,  it  was  thought 
that  selection  of  new  Committee  members 
should  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  individ- 
ual fitness  and  special  contributions  that 
might  be  made,  as  well  as  ability  to  serve 
as  consultant  in  the  particular  field  under 
consideration.  A  number  of  qualified  pros- 
pective members  were  discussed  and  it  was 
moved  by  Mrs.  Hardin,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Maxfield,  that  the  Committee  recommend 


-Blind 


to  the  President  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  Mr.  Stet- 
son K.  Ryan  of  Connecticut  and  Miss 
Mabel  Winsworth  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as 
replacements  on  the  Committee.  Motion 
carried. 

The  Chairman  was  directed  to  write 
Miss  Plants  and  Miss  Stainton,  thanking 
them  for  their  services  and  advising  them 
of  the  Committee  action. 

Group  to  be  Studied  Next: 

Dr.  Maxfield  moved  and  Mrs.  Hardin 
seconded  that  placement  agents  be  the  next 
group  studied  for  personnel  standards. 
Motion  carried.  The  concensus  of  the 
Committee's  opinion  was  that  this  step  wait 
until  the  Federal  government  takes  action 
in  regard  to  the  Federal  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram and  until  it  is  known  what  responsi- 
bility will  be  assigned  to  agencies  in  serv- 
ices for  the  blind. 

Thursday,  May  14,  1942 

On  the  basis  of  the  plan  to  have  spe- 
cialFsts  in  the  various  fields  to  be  studied 
act  as  consultants,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
Committee  request  the  President  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  to  ask  Mr.  C.  L.  Broun  to  serve 
during  discussion  of  placement  agent  stand- 
ards. It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
above  request  be  made  of  the  President  of 
A.A.W.B.    Motion  carried. 

Meeting  adjourned  subject  to  call  by  the 
Chairman. 

During  the  interim  before  the  Columbus 
Convention,  the  Committee  carried  its 
work    on    by    correspondence.     A    dinner 
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meeting  was  called  for  Monday  evening, 
July  12th,  at  the  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel; 
however,  a  quorum  failed  to  appear  and  no 
official  action  could  be  taken  on  placement 
standards.  A  quorum  of  the  Committee 
was  at  no  time  present  at  Columbus  but 
several  informal  discussions  were  held  with 
Miss  Winworth,  Miss  McKay  and  Mr. 
Allen.  It  was  the  concensus  of  this  group 
that  no  constructive  program  of  placement 
survey  and  evaluation  of  standards  could 
be  carried  out  without  a  representative 
Committee  meeting  at  some  central  loca- 
tion. It  was  therefore  decided  to  request 
the  Executive  Committee  to  allocate  suffi- 
cient funds  to  finance  such  a  meeting  late 
in  1943. 

It  was  also  decided  to  prepare  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  employing  agencies  to  give 
preference  as  home  teachers  to  blind  per- 
sons, provided  that  their  training  and  per- 
sonality fit  them  for  the  assignment,  and 


that  the  resolution  should  also  urge  that 
only  home  teachers  holding  A.A.W.B.  cer- 
tificates be  employed.  (This  resolution  was 
subsequently  passed  by  the  Convention. — • 
Editor.) 

The  Professional  Standards  Committee 
plans  to  meet  in  Chicago  or  some  other 
mid-western  center  some  time  this  fall  to 
make  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  placement 
agent  situation,  now  that  the  Barden-La- 
Follette  bill  has  been  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  that  qualifications  for  placement 
agents  are  so  vitally  in  the  picture,  at  this 
critical  time. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

MURRAY  B.  ALLEN,  Chairman 

MISS  EVELYN  C.  McKAY 

MRS.  OWEN  HARDIN 

MISS  MABEL  WINSWORTH 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  INTEGRATION  AND 
DIFFERENTIATED  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Presented   by  MRS.  GWEN  HARDIN,  Chairman 

Supervisor,  Division  for  the  Blind,   State  Department  of  Social  Security,  Olympia,   Wash. 

(Read    by    Howard    M.    Liechty) 


This  Committee  met  in  May,  1942,  and 
the  minutes  of  that  meeting  were  mailed 
to  all  executive  heads  in  work  for  the  blind. 

May  we  have  time  here  to  review  the 
minutes  of  the  one  meeting  and  the  addi- 
tional discussion  by  correspondence  of  the 
committee  members  and  executives  who 
replied  to  the  committee  letter? 

"Discussion  of  the  general  problem  on 
how  to  give  adequate  service  to  all  blind, 
and  a  definition  or  analysis  of  what  is 
meant  by  'Integration  and  Differentia- 
tion of  Services  to  the  Blind,'  was  found 
to  be  necessary  before  the  committee 
could  proceed  with  any  plans.  The  dis- 
cussion resulted  in  the  following  findings: 
Integration  of  Service  for  the  Blind  falls 
into  three  parts,  ( 1 )  Intergration  of  serv- 
ices for  blind  within  the  greater  program 


of  the  Welfare  Department  Social  Serv- 
ices; (2)  Integration  of  services  of  blind 
between  various  agencies — public  and 
private — set  up  to  give  services  to  blind; 
(3)  Integration  of  services  for  blind  be- 
tween agencies  giving  assistance  to  blind 
and  agencies  giving  services  to  blind. 
As  a  first  premise — Fundamentals  of  a 
good  program  call  for  a  single  agency  or 
department  or  a  state-wide  level  to  as- 
sure availability  of  a  well-rounded  serv- 
ice to  all  blind  people. 

"Since  all  blind  people  at  some  time 
need  service,  and  since  agencies  are  by 
organization  for  specific  service,  by  lack 
of  funds  or  by  limitation  of  law  re- 
stricted in  scope  of  service,  there  should 
be  a  means  of  coordination  between  all 
exitsing  agencies,   both   public   and   pri- 
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vate,  realizing  that  public  assistance 
agencies  are  often  only  financial-aid-giv- 
ing departments,  and  there  must  be  a 
combined  effort  to  give  full  service. 

"There  are  several  ways  in  which  this 
problem  can  be  approached:  (1)  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  to  work  with  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Agency  togard  the  setting  up  of 
a  plan  which  assures  the  individual  blind 
person  of  the  type  of  integration  which 
will  serve  him  best;  (2)  to  secure  an 
agreement  between  the  agencies  within 
the  A.A.W.B.  as  to  what  is  the  desirable 
plan  of  integration  to  serve  all  blind; 
(3)  what  responsibilities  belong  to  state 
and  what  to  private  agencies. 

"The  first  step  is  a  statement  of  types 
of  services  which  are  necessary  in  every 
state  to  give  to  the  blind  full  service, 
and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  state 
to  give  to  the  individual  the  right  to 
have  available  certain  services  by  reason 
of  his  blindness.  Such  necessary  services 
are: 

( 1 )  Conservation,  improvement  or  res- 
toration of  vision; 

(2)  Training  of  the  pre-school  blind  and 
the  proper  education  opportunity 
of  the  young  blind; 

(3)  Re-education  of  the  adult  blind  to- 
ward adjustment  to  normal  living; 

(4)  Vocational  counseling  and  voca- 
tional training  of  blind  persons  at 
all  age  levels; 

(5)  Provision  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  blind  persons  according  to 
their  individual  abilities,  such  as 
private  employment,  competitive 
business,  professions,  home  indus- 
tries, workshop  employment,  et 
cetera; 

(6)  Financial  aid  to  those  in  need. 

"These  responsibilities  cannot  be  car- 
ried without  realization  by  the  State 
Agency  of  the  importance  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  facts:  (1)  that 
blind  persons  are  individuals,  not  merely 
members  of  a  "class"  where  needs  are 
fixed  and  identical;  (2)  that  the  state 
has  a  responsibility  to  seek  out  the  blind 


who  are  in  need  of  any  of  these  services; 
(3)  that  because  of  economic  waste  and 
human  suffering  associated  with  blind- 
ness, and  by  reason  of  the  state's  knowl- 
edge of  prevailing  causes,  leadership  in 
prevention  of  blindness  is  a  distinct  obli- 
gation of  the  State  Agency. 

"The  administrative  pattern  in  the 
various  state  will  differ,  but  these  prin- 
ciples set  forth  should  prevail  under  all 
patterns  of  state-wide  administration. 
Until  a  single  State  Agency  is  estab- 
lished by  law,  the  following  administra- 
tive adaptations  will  facilitate  total  serv- 
ice to  blind  people:  (1)  where  financial 
aid  and  services  are  under  different 
branches  of  a  single  State  Department, 
effective  administration  requires  that 
there  be  prescribed  coordinative  proced- 
ure of  total  service;  (2)  where  financial 
aid  is  under  one  department,  and  serv- 
ices for  the  blind  under  another  depart- 
ment, an  efficient  and  recognized  liaison 
procedure  is  indispensable. 

"It  is  the  function  of  the  private 
agency  for  the  blind  to  initiate,  demon- 
strate, supplement  and  interpret  services 
needed  by  blind  persons.  There  are  and 
always  will  be  needed  services  to  the 
blind  for  which  public  funds  are  not 
available.  Such  are  the  responsibility  of 
a  private  agency. 

"A  close  working  relationship  between 
public  and  private  agencies  for  the  blind 
is  essential,  to  the  end  that  there  will  be 
no  duplication  and  no  gaps  in  needed 
services  to  all  blind  people. 

"In  view  of  the  prevailing  tendency  in 
some  states  to  combine  casework  loads 
at  a  local  level  in  order  to  meet  the 
problems  of  geographic  distribution,  the 
following  principles  should  be  recognized 
as  essential  to  the  success  of  such  a  plan 
for  combined  caseloads:  (1)  The  plan 
should  provide  an  authoritative  admin- 
istrative source  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  needs  of  blind  people  and  the  means 
by  which  such  needs  can  be  met;  (2) 
specialized  supervision  and  continuous 
in-service  training  should  be  maintained 
where  general  social  work  personnel  is 
employed  to  serve  blind  persons;  (3)  the 
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special  needs  of  blind  people  should  be 
given  appropriate  consideration  in  the 
pre-service  training  of  all  social  workers. 
"Any  movement  in  the  direction  of 
administrative  or  functional  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  programs  of  agencies  for  the 
blind  should  not  be  made  eflFective  until 
it  has  been  approved  by  the  representa- 
tive national  agencies  for  the  blind,  to 
the  end  that  the  ground  already  gained 
in  supplying  service  to  blind  people  may 
be  held  and  that  future  developments 
may  be  along  lines  considered  sound  by 
those  who  through  broad  experience  in 
work  with  the  blind  have  acquired  com- 
petence in  this  special  field." 

It  is  particularly  important  just  now  to 
define  the  basic  services  which  are  or 
should  be  available  to  the  blind  and  the 
various  service  realms  for  Federal,  State, 
and  private  agencies. 

With  the  Barden-LaFallette  bill  becom- 
ing law,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Blind  should  take  on  more  concrete  form 
and  move  ahead  not  only  now  but  toward 
definite  work  opportunity  in  peace  time. 

This  new  impetus  to  vocational  work  for 
the  blind  calls  for  a  closer  working  rela- 
tionship  between   all    agencies    or    depart- 


ments   serving    the    blind    within    a    geo- 
graphic area. 

Could  not  a  master  plan  be  set  down, 
showing  the  services'  needs  and  how  they 
are  to  be  met?  By  this  is  meant:  Which 
agency  has  the  responsibility?  Such  a  plan 
would  set  forth  federal  government  and 
national  private  agency  fields,  state  and  lo- 
cal public  agency  and  private  agency  fields. 
From  such  a  master  plan  all  could  then 
integrate  their  efforts  toward  complete 
services  available  for  blind  persons. 

Is  it  not  true  that  of  necessity  we  must 
at  this  time  bend  our  energies  to  the  de- 
velopment and  acceptance  by  all  agencies 
for  the  blind  of  a  basically  practical  gen- 
eral plan  into  which  all  agencies,  national, 
public  and  private,  could  tie  effectively 
toward  the  end  that  all  agencies  could 
function  most  effectively? 

Respectfully, 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTEGRA- 
TED AND  DIFFERENTIATED 
SERVICES   FOR  THE  BLIND 

GEORGE  MEYER 

STETSON  RYAN 

(Mrs.)  GWEN  HARDIN,  Chairman 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  WAR  BLIND 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 

WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Presented  by  *DR.   ROBERT  B.  IRWIN,  Chairman 

Executive  Director,   American   Foundation   for  the  Blind,    New   York,   N.   Y. 

(Read  by  Mr.  MacEnjiis  Moore) 


During  the  past  two  years  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  War  Blind  has  held  two  meet- 
ings. Owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  difficulties  of  transporta- 
tion, it  was  decided  to  set  up  an  executive 
sub-committee  of  six  members  to  make 
quick  decisions  for  the  committee  when 
necessary.  Representatives  of  the  commit- 
tee made  several  calls  in  Washington  to 
♦Blind 


discuss  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
war  blind  with  Brigadier-General  Frank 
T.  Hines,  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, and  his  assistants,  and  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  War  Department,  the  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy,  and  others. 
With  the  approval  of  the  executive  sub- 
committee ararngements  were  made  by 
which   the   American    Foundation   for   the 
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Blind  has  supplied  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  certain  individual  blinded  serv- 
ice men  watches  and  other  equipment  es- 
sential to  a  newly-blinded  person,  so  that 
these  men  would  not  have  to  wait  until 
Congress  and  the  various  administrative 
departments  worked  out  facilities  for  pro- 
viding such  equipment. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
War  Blind,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  War 
Department,  and  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Navy,  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

There  are  three  stages  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  blinded  service  personnel: 

1.  Services  in  the  hospital,  including 
first  steps  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blinded  soldiers — learning  independence  in 
eating,  dressing,  walking,  etc.,  and  wher- 
ever practicable  a  beginning  in  the  use  of 
special  devices  for  reading  and  writing, 
watches,  board  games,  etc.  Such  services 
provided  at  the  earliest  practical  moment 
will  do  much  to  alleviate  the  despondency 
common  to  newly-blinded  persons. 

2.  Services  in  a  temporary  rehabilita- 
tion training  center,  to  which  the  blinded 
soldier  should  be  sent  on  leaving  the  hos- 
pital. A  short  intensive  course  is  proposed, 
in  which  the  man  would  continue  the  ad- 
justment begun  in  the  hospital,  and  would 
develop  among  other  skills  facility  in  the 
use  of  braille  and  the  typewriter.  During 
this  period  each  man  should  be  studied  in- 
tensively with  a  view  to  determining  in 
consultation  with  him  his  proper  vocational 
re-training  and  employment  program. 

3.  Services  for  return  to  the  home  com- 
munity and  placement  in  employment. 
While  this  phase  of  the  work  should  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, it  is  suggested  that  so  far  as 
practicable  the  services  of  existing  state 
and  private  agencies  for  the  blind  be  util- 
ized in  helping  the  blinded  person  to  re- 
establish himself  in  his  home  community 
and  in  securing  suitable  employment  for 
him.  In  his  own  state  there  can  often  be 
found  professional  and  vocational  schools 
which  should  be  utilized  for  certain  kinds 
of  special  training  which  will  make  it  pos- 


sible to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  length 
of  time  to  be  spent  at  the  rehabilitation 
center. 

The  Committee  is  firmly  convinced  that 
except  in  cases  of  temporary  emergency, 
where  governmental  provision  has  not  yet 
been  made,  private  funds  should  not  be 
called  upon  for  the  maintenance  of  reha- 
bilitation facilities  for  blinded  service  men 
and  women  in  the  United  States. 

Throughout  the  rehabilitation  program 
the  committee  strongly  recommended  the 
employment  of  personnel  especially  trained 
and  expereienced  in  work  with  the  blind. 
Blindness  presents  special  problems  in  the 
solution  of  which  the  wealth  of  knowledge 
and  experienced  developed  by  workers  for 
the  blind  in  the  last  forty  years  should  be 
invaluable. 

It  also  recommended  the  employment  of 
trained  blind  personnel  so  far  as  practicable 
since  blind  persons  can  on  the  basis  of 
common  experience  enter  into  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  newly-blind  to  an  extent  seldom 
achieved  by  the  seeing. 

Certain  special  equipment  needed  by  the 
blind  must  be  manufactured  especially  for 
their  use.  Such  equipment  in  peace  times 
is  sold  by  non-profit  agencies  at  cost  or 
less.  Owing  to  existing  war  conditions  it 
is  impossible  to  have  this  equipment  manu- 
factured except  upon  very  high  preference 
ratings.  If  the  government  departments 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the  care 
and  training  of  blinded  service  personnel 
cannot  supply  these  persons  directly  with 
such  necessary  special  equipment  as 
watches,  braille  writers,  and  the  like,  the 
Committee  recommends  that  these  depart- 
ments request  a  private  agency  to  have 
such  a  supply  of  equipment  made  up  and 
held  in  stock  so  that  it  will  be  available  to 
blinded  service  personnel  when  required. 
Such  an  official  request  from  these  govern- 
mental departments  would,  it  is  believed, 
enable  such  a  private  agency  to  obtain  the 
preference  ratings  necessary. 

There  are  among  the  United  Nations 
war  prisoners  in  enemy  countries,  several 
blinded  persons.  It  is  recommended  by  the 
Committee  that  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  cooperate  with  the  War  Pris- 
oners Aid   of  the   International   Y.M.C.A. 
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or  other  appropriate  organization  in  sup- 
plying to  these  blind  persons  such  assist- 
ance in  the  way  of  educational  and  recrea- 
tional equipment  as  is  possible  until  such 
time  as  governmental  provision  can  be 
made  for  them. 

The  Committee  understands  that  one  or 
more  blinded  enemy  prisoners  are  already 
held  in  concentration  camps  in  the  United 
States,  and  doubtless  more  will  be  added 
as  the  war  progresses.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  supply  such  educational  and  recrea- 
tional equipment  to  these  blinded  enemy 
prisoners  of  war  as  is  possible. 

The  Committee  further  recommends 
that  no  approach  should  be  made  to  a  war 
blinded  person  regarding  his  acquisition  of 
a  guide  dog  during  his  period  of  hospital- 
ization and  preliminary  training  and  ad- 
justment, and  that  no  decision  in  respect 
to  the  use  of  a  guide  dog  should  be  made 


until  the  relationship  between  the  voca- 
tion to  be  followed  and  the  need  of  a  dog 
can  be  determined. 

The  Committee  has  assured  the  various 
governmental  departments  concerned  with 
this  program  that  it,  as  well  as  the  other 
agencies  for  the  blind,  stand  ready  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  every  way  in  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  those  who  are  blinded 
in  our  country's  service. 

In  submitting  this  report,  the  Commit- 
tee wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of 
the  uniform  courtesy  and  thoughtful  atten- 
tion which  has  been  extended  by  the  gov- 
ernment officials  concerned  with  the  re- 
habilitation of  blinded  service  personnel  to 
representatives  of  the  Committee  and  to 
their  recommendations  at  all  times. 

(Dr.  Irwin  moved  the  adoption  of  this 
report  and  Mr.  Atkinson  seconded  the  mo- 
tion, which  was  voted  unanimously.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
COMMITTEE 

Presented  by   =  GEORGE  F.  MEYER,  Convenor 
Executive  Director,   New   Jersey   Commission   for   the  Blind,    Newark,    N.    J. 


Your  Vocational  Guidance  Committee 
has  held  several  meetings  at  which  it  has 
given  serious  consideration  to  various  as- 
pects of  the  problem  of  choosing  and  pre- 
paring for  employment.  It  regrets  that  a 
similar  committee  appointed  by  the 
A.A.I.B.  was  by  reason  of  numerous  cir- 
cumstances unable  to  cooperate  closely,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  conditions 
for  cooperative  action  may  be  more  pro- 
pitious during  the  coming  biennium. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Committee  led 
to  a  series  of  conclusions  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  Committee  could  best  func- 
tion through  suggestions  of  the  various 
means  and  devices  which  could  be  used 
in  guiding  blind  people  in  the  choice 
of  and  preparation  for  a  career. 

2.  The  Committee  was  of  the  opinion  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  add  to  both 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  vocational 


literature  available  to  blind  people.  It 
was  impressed  with  the  dearth  of  litera- 
ture which  could  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  blind  people,  either  of  school 
age  or  of  mature  years,  which  would 
give  them  the  same  approach  to  con- 
sideration of  a  vocation  as  is  available 
to  persons  with  sight.  It  was  deemed 
feasible  that  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  notably  Columbia  and  Har- 
vard, through  their  special  courses, 
might  be  appealed  to  as  one  means 
for  studying  source  materials,  making 
compilations  and  the  like. 

3.  It  recognized  the  pressing  need  for 
objective  means  for  determining  the 
direction  and  fitness  for  training  and 
employment  of  blind  people  of  all  ages 
In  tfiis  it  received  the  cooperation  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook 
in  its  initiation  of  the  student  training 
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plan  which  has  been  discussed  else- 
where on  the  program. 

The  Committee  considered  various 
means  by  which  a  project  might  be  set 
up  for  the  development  and  adapta- 
titon  of  tests  for  determining  aptitudes 
of  blind  people.  In  view  of  the  high 
cost  of  such  a  project  and  the  lack  of 
sufficient  funds  from  any  source  exist- 
ing agencies  were  stimulated  to  make 
the  most  of  existing  opportunities.  In 
this  connection,  the  present  project 
now  being  conducted  under  the  Trainee 
Acceptance  Center  in  Philadelphia 
which  has  received  the  cooperation  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  and  the  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
deserves  special  mention  for  progress 
that  has  been  made  by  its  staff  in  ap- 
plying various  aptitude  tests  to  blind 
people  and  comparing  the  results  with 
those  secured  with  large  groups  of 
sighted   persons. 

The  projected  program  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  for  studying  the  vocational 
aptitudes  of  blind  people  should  also  be 
an  important  contribution  in  this  di- 
rection. 

4.  The  importance  of  uniform  records  and 
procedures  used  in  registering  candi- 
dates was  given  serious  consideration. 
A  sub-committee  consisting  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Voorhees  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs. 
Sylvia  Zarus  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr. 
Kenneth  McCoUam  of  Connecticut 
was  appointed  to  make  a  more  detailed 
study  and  report  in  connection  with 
this  project. 

5.  It  was  the  judgment  of  the  Committee 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  on  the 
part  of  agencies  to  establish  or  utilize 
existing  training  facilities  so  that  the 
opportunities  of  the  individual  for  bet- 
ter employment  and  placement  would 
be  broadened.  The  previously  men- 
tioned projects  at  Overbrook  and  New 
York  are  examples  in  point. 

6.  In  the  field  of  higher  education  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that 
agencies  should  give  serious  considera- 


tion to  the  responsibility  involved  in 
choosing  wisely  candidates  for  college 
and  professional  training.  Adaptations 
of  the  scholastic  aptitude  test  used  by 
the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  which  were  prepared  for  blind 
people  through  the  cooperation  of  that 
Board  with  the  New  Jersey  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  were  recom- 
mended for  broader  use  as  a  means  for 
choosing  objectively  candidates  who 
might  be  expected  to  best  succeed  on 
the  college  level. 

7.  As  a  means  for  improving  the  proba- 
bility of  success  of  persons  prepared  for 
professional  careers  the  plan  of  assign- 
ing an  especially  qualified  placement 
officer  to  assist  blind  clients  in  the  pro- 
fessional field  was  recommended  for 
serious  consideration  on  the  part  of 
agencies  who  might  afford  such  facility. 
A  similarly  specialized  and  qualified 
worker  to  assist  clients  who  were  skilled 
in  agriculture  was  also  recommended 
for  consideration. 

8.  While  the  Committee  felt  that  the  work 
in  hand  was  being  seriously  handi- 
capped because  the  Association  could 
not  possibly  secure  sufficient  funds,  ex- 
cept from  outside  sources,  to  attack 
its  problem  it  was  nevertheless  of  the 
opinion  that  continuation  of  its  efforts 
would  yield  worthwhile  results  and  the 
Association  might  look  forward  to  ren- 
dering some  financial  assistance  in  the 
publication  of  certain  limited  materials 
for  distribution. 

The  Committee  acknowledges  with 
thanks  the  cooperation  of  all  those  who 
have  assisted  in  forwarding  its  program 
through  conference,  correspondence  and 
professional  consultation. 

Respectfully   submitted, 
GEORGE  F.  MEYER,  Convenor 
A.  G.  COWGILL 
STETSON  K.  RYAN 

(Mr.  Meyer  moved  the  adoption  of  this 
report,  and  Mr.  Atkinson  seconded  the  mo- 
tion, which  was  voted  unanimously.) 
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REPORT  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

Presented  by  ALFRED  ALLEN 
Secretary-General,   American   Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  V  of  your  By-Laws,  your  Nominat- 
ing Committee,  consisting  of  your  Board 
of  Directors,  met  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing nominations  for  Officers  of  this  Asso- 
ciation for  the  ensuing  Biennium,  and  after 
due  deliberation  is  pleased  to  present  the 
following  nominations: 

For    President — J.    Robert    Atkinson,    Los 
Angeles,  California. 

For    First    Vice-President— L.     L.     Watts, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

For   Second   Vice-President — J.    C.   Lysen, 
Faribault,  Minnesota. 

For  Secretary-General — Alfred  Allen,  Win- 
netka,  Illinois. 

The  Committee  regrets  that  its  present 
Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  E.  Allen,  feels  unable 
to  accept  a  further  term  of  office.  It  feels 
unwilling  to  nominate  his  successor  and 
therefore  suggests  that  the  nomination  for 
this  office  be  made  from  the  floor. 

The  Committee  also  wishes  to  make 
clear  to  some  who  may  have  wondered 
about  it  the  reason  why  these  nominations 
are  presented  on  the  third  rather  than  on 
the  fourth  day  of  the  Convention,  as  has 
usually  been  done.  Our  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  election  of  Officers  shall  oc- 
cur not  later  than  4  p.  m.  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  last  day  of  the  Convention. 
When  the  conventions  have  run  through 
five  days,  as  previously,  the  election  has 
occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day.  But  you  will  have  observed  that  this 
year's  Convention  has  been  shortened  by 
one  day,  which  therefore  automatically  re- 


quires that   the  election  shall   be  held   on 
the  third  day  of  this  four-day  Convention. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
For   the   Nominating   Committee, 

ALFRED  ALLEN,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Mohler  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  the  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Kuhns.  But  the  membership  indicated 
its  desire  to  make  nominations  for  offi- 
cers from  the  floor  and  the  following  names 
were  offered  for  the  various  offices: 

For  President — J.  Robert  Atkinson 
for  whom  the  Secretary-General  was  in- 
structed to  cast  a  unanimous  Ballot,  which 
he  accordingly  did,  following  which  Mr. 
Atkinson  was  declared  elected  unanimously 
to  the  office  of  President. 

For  First  Vice  President — 
L.  L.  Watts 

Mrs.    Luretta    V.    Goens 
J.  C.  Lysen 

of  whom  Mr.  Watts  was  elected  following 
a  rising  vote. 

For  Second  Vice-President — J.  C.  Lysen 
for  whom  the  Secretary-General  was  in- 
structed to  cast  a  unanimous  Ballot,  which 
he  accordingly  did,  following  which  Mr. 
Lysen  was  declared  elected  unanimously 
to  the  office  of  Second  Vice-President. 

For  Secretary-General — Alfred  Allen 
for  whom  the  President  was  instructed  to 
cast  a  unanimous  Ballot,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did,  following  which  Mr.  Allen  was 
declared  elected  unanimously  to  the  office 
of  Secretary-General. 

For  Treasurer — 

Guy  H.  Nickeson 
Mrs.   Luretta   V.    Goens 
of  whom  Mr.  Nickeson  was  elected  follow- 
ing a  rising  vote. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Presented   by  ARTHUR   V.  WEIR,   Chairman 
General  Manager,  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,   Toronto,   Canada 

In  accordance  with  instructions  received  Funds  on  hand  and  all  financial  records 

your  Auditing  Committee  have  examined  were   transferred   to   your   new  Treasurer 

the  records  of  Income  and  Expenditures,  September  19th,  1941.  These  covered  tran- 

General  Fund,  as  prepared  by  your  Treas-  sactions  up  to  August  31st,  1941,  and  there- 

urer,  Mr.  W.  E.  Allen.    The   Balance  in  fore    Hartshorn    and    Walter    prepared    a 

the  Bank  as  of  June  30th,  1943,  has  been  Supplementary  Report  up  to  that  date, 
reconciled  with  a  Statement  submitted  by 

The  Austin  National  Bank,  Austin,  Texas.  Your  Auditing  Committee   have  exam- 

In  1941  a  Statement  for  the  fiscal  period  i^ed  this  Supplementary  Report  and  have 

which   ended   June   30th,    1941,   prepared  incorporated  in  the  following  figures,  Re- 

by  Hartshorn  and  Walter,  Public  Account-  ceipts  and  Disbursements  for  the  full  pe- 

ants  and  Auditors,  was   presented   to   the  riod   from  July    1st,    1941,   to   June   30th, 

meeting    by    your    Auditing    Committee.  1943. 

GENERAL  FUND 

Income: 

Membership  dues,   1941-1943 $    604.00 

Membership  dues,   1943-1944 1,310.00 

1941  convention  registration  fees 112.00 

Sale  of   1941   Proceedings 225.00 

Advertising  in   1941    Proceedings 145.00 

Certification  Fees — Home  Teachers 24.00 

Interest  on  Bank  Balance 21.11 

Interest  on  War  Bonds 50.00 

Transfer  from  Shotwell  Fund  (Interest) 20.32 

Total   Income    $2,51 1.43 

Add:  Balance  on  Hand,  as  Per  Audit,  June  30,  1941  2,943.19 


5,454.62 


Disbursements: 

Auditing  Fees  (C.P.A.) $  20.00 

Salary    375.00 

Corporate  Membership   Fees 100.00 

Traveling  Expense  for  1941  Convention  Speaker 73.45 

Other  1941  Convention  Expense 256.70 

Printing   1941    Proceedings 727.99 

Printing  and  Stationery 107.10 

Multigraphing  Services    21.15 

Transcript  of  Legislative  Meeting 10.00 

Placement  Bulletin  Expense 9-27 

Postage    169.75 

Telegrams  and  Telephone 47.51 

Board  of  Directors'  Expense l^-^" 

Treasurer's  Expense  Including  Bond 50.54 
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Secretary-General's   Traveling   Expense 57.68 

Shotwell  Fund  Expense 24.24 

Professional  Standards  Committee  Expense 35.00 

Committee  on  Integrated  Approach  Expense 123.32 

Joint  Research  Committee  Expense 12.71 

Miscellaneous  Expense   (collection  charge) .20 

1943  Convention  supplies 30.65 

Certification  Forms — Home  Teachers 24.75 


Total  Disbursements $2,297.00 


Balance  on  Hand  June  30,   1943 3,157.62 


.'\crounted  for  as  Follows: 

Cash  in  Bank — Less  Outstanding  Checks $1,132.62 

Petty   Cash — Secretary-General    25.00 

U.  S.  War  Bonds 2,000.00 


$3,157.62 


SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  FUND 


Your  Auditing  Committee  have  also  examined  Expense  Vouchers,  Statement,  Bank 
Book  and  Cash  on  Hand  as  submitted  to  us  by  Mr.  Francis  B.  lerardi,  Chairman  of  the 
Shotwell  Memorial  Fund  Trusteeship  and  Awards  Committee,  and  from  these  we  have 
prepared  the  following  report: 
Balance  on  hand  as  per  Auditor's  Report  June  30th,  1941  ...  $    982.59 

Income: 

Pledge  payments  received $  267.50 

Contribution  from  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  Blind  100.00 

Donation  for  Medal  and  Scroll 100.00 

Interest  Earned   40.25  507.75 


$1,490.34 


Disbursements: 

Interest  transferred  to  General  Fund $  20.32 

Bank  charge  on  Canadian  check 1 .90 

Purchase  of  Shotwell  Medal 66.00 

Four  photographs  of  medal 4.00 

Framed  Scroll  and  four  photostatic  copies 24.40  116.62 


$1,373.72 


Accounted  for  as  follows: 

Balance  in  Warren  Institution  July  30th,  1943,  as  per  Bank  Book $1,368.12 

Cash  on  hand 5.60 


$1,373.72 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ARTHUR  V.  WEIR,  Chairman 
LAWRENCE  Q.  LEWIS 
E.  F.  COSTIGAN 

(Mr.  Weir  moved  the  adoption  of  this  report  and  the  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Berinstein  and  voted  unanimously.) 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

Presented  by  DR.  BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD 
Director  of  Educational  Research,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York    N.  Y. 


In  these  bitter  times  of  war  our  tributes 
and  thoughts  go  first  to  the  men  and 
women  all  over  the  world  who  have  given 
their  lives  for  the  supreme  cause  of  free- 
dom. Let  us  all  stand  in  silent  reverence 
devoted  to  these  heroes. 

(The  conference  stood  in  silence  for  one 
minute. ) 

Since  our  last  convention  death  has  also 
taken  its  toll  among  those  who  have  with 
us  peacefully  struggled  to  attain  a  better 
and  just  place  in  society  for  the  sightless 
people  of  this,  our  country.  The  names 
and  deeds  of  these  men  and  women  will 
live  on  in  the  annals  of  work  for  the  blind. 
May  their  noble  spirits  and  their  accom- 
plishments inspire  us  to  new  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  humanity. 

MRS.   A.  ABRAMS 

HON.   DAVID  C.  ADIB 

JOSEPH  G.  ALLEN 

JULIA  BURNHAM 

DR.  LEWIS  BIRGE  CHAMBERLAIN 

DR.  HALE   E.   COLLUM 

HON.   MATTHEW   A.    DUNN 

JAMES   FULTON 

MRS.  GEORGE   FURMAN 

MARIANNE   GARVER 

DR.    WILLIAM  A.    HADLEY 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  HAMILTON 

LTDIA  T.  HAYES 

DR.  ALFRED  HOLLINS 

DR.   EDWARD  JACKSON 

DR.   RAYMOND  A.   KENT 

MRS.   ELSIE  KIRBY 

MRS.   G.    E.   LINEBERRY 

GEORGE  MARSHALL 

DR.  WILLIAM  M.   MBHL 

WILLIAM  FELLOWES  MORGAN,  SR. 

HON.  WALTER  G.  NICHOLS 

MRS.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

DR.  RUDOLF  PINTNER 

MRS.  LAURA  E.  RICHARDS 

AUGUSTINE  J.    SMITH 

PEARL    P.    SMITH 

SADIE  TURNER 

CHRISTOPHER   W.    WILSON 

MADIE    WOODBURY 

ALEXANDER  WOOLLCOTT 

MRS.  A.  ABRAMS,  wife  of  the  Principal 
of  the  Alabama  School  for  the  Blind  and 
matron  of  that  school,  passed  away  on 
March  15,  1943.  Mrs.  Abrams  was  promi- 
nent in  the  field  of  education,  having  been 
Principal  of  one  of  the  city  schools  for 
a  number   of  years. 


HON.  DAVID  C.  ADIE,  Commissioner  of 
Social  Welfare  of  the  State  of  New  York 
died  in  February  1943.  Commissioner  Adie 
who  was,  more  than  anyone  else,  respon- 
sible for  the  building  up  of  the  nation's 
most  outstanding-  social  welfare  program, 
was  a  particularly  interested  and  under- 
standing friend  of  the  blind. 

JOSEPH  G.  ALLEN,  blind  teacher  of 
piano  tuning  and  repairing  at  the  Louis- 
iana State  School  for  the  Blind,  died  Oc- 
tober 23,  1941,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  school  with  which 
he  was  connected  for  fifty-two  years,  forty 
of  them  as  a  devoted  teacher  and  friend 
of  all  students. 

JULIA  BURNHAM,  blind  teacher  at  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  died  in  1942  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  years.  She  was  a  Perkins 
Alumna  and  taught  for  forty-six  years 
with    thoroughness    and    inspiration. 

DR.  LEWIS  BIRGE  CHAMBERLAIN, 
general  secretary  of  the  John  Milton  Soci- 
ety for  the  Blind,  New  York,  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1942.  Born  in  India,  Dr.  Cham- 
berlain was  educated  in  the  United  States 
and  returned  to  India  in  1891  as  a  mission- 
ary of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America. 
After  twenty-five  years  as  a  missionary 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  and  was  its  recording  secretary 
from  1918  to  1935.  In  1928  the  John  Milton 
Society  was  organized  and  expanded 
rapidly  when  Dr.  Chamberlain  assumed  its 
leadership.  Dr.  Chamberlain  was  the  edi- 
tor of  the  John  Milton  Magazine  from  its 
first   issue   until   the  time   of   his  death. 

DR.  HALE  E.  CULLOM,  director  of  Sight 
Conservation  for  Tennessee,  died  on  April 
30,  1943,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  Dr. 
Cullom  was  one  of  the  leading  eye  spe- 
cialists of  the  South  until  1937  when  he 
lost  his  sight  from  a  gun  wound  while 
serving  as  a  Captain  in  the  Army  Medical 
Corps.  Since  then  he  had  been  an  active 
worker  in  sight  conservation  and  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness. 

HON.  MATTHEW  A.  DUNN,  blind  legis- 
lator, died  February  14,  1942,  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Dunn  graduated 
from  the  Pensylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  in  1908.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  General 
Assembly  in  1926  and  served  until  1932 
when  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  Dur- 
ing his  eight  years  in  Washington  he  con- 
sistently supported  legislative  measures 
promoting   the    welfare    of   the   blind. 

JAMES  FULTON,  blind  instructor  in 
handicraft  and  head  of  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation Department,  Louisiana  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  died  on  April  23,  1942,  after 
twenty  years'  service.  He  was  greatly 
interested  in  Scouting  and  had  been 
awarded  the  Silver  Beaver,  the  highest 
honor   in   Boy   Scouts. 

MRS.  GEORGE  FURMAN,  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Dyker 
Heights     Home     for     Blind     Children,     m 
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Brooklyn,    N.    Y.,    died    on    December    23, 

1941.  Mrs.  Furman  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Home 
from  its  inception  and  served  as  presi- 
dent  of   the   Board    for   tw^elve   years. 

MARIANNE  GARVER,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Lios  Angeles,  Calif.,  died  on  March  29, 
1943.  Miss  Garver  served  for  ten  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  Braille  Institute  and 
also  for  many  years  as  associate  editor 
of  The  Braille  Mirror  and  of  Lig^ht. 

DR.  WILLIAM  A.  HADLEY,  founder  and 
principal  of  the  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  111.,  died 
on  October  2,  1941  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one.  Mr.  Hadley  attended  the  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  at  Vinton,  Iowa,  seeking 
support  and  suggestions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  correspondence  school  for  the 
adult  blind.  In  1922  the  Hadley  Corre- 
spondence School  was  incorporated  on  his 
initiative.  For  fiften  years  Mr.  Hadley 
served  as  Principal  of  this  ever-growing 
institution  and  was  honored  at  Beloit 
College  in  1931  when  it  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  HAMILTON,  char- 
ter member  and  first  secretary  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  died 
in  Baltimore  in  November,  1941.  A  lawyer 
and  a  social,  civic,  and  religious  leader 
whose  interest  in  the  blind  was  docu- 
mented in  his  active  participation  in  es- 
tablishing the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

LYDIA  Y.  HAYES,  Educational  and  Re- 
search Consultant  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1943,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 
She  received  her  education  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution which  was  then  under  the  direc- 
torship of  Michael  Anagnos.  After  gain- 
ing traij;iing  as  a  teacher  and  considerable 
experience  as  a  volunteer  home  teacher. 
Miss  Hayes,  in  1900,  became  officially  one 
of  the  first  two  home  teachers  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts.  In  1909  Miss  Hayes  was 
chosen  for  the  important  work  of  organiz- 
ing the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  She  served  as  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  this  Commission  until  1937  and  as 
research  consultant,  until  1942  when  she 
retired.  Miss  Lydia  Hayes  served  as  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  from  1927  to  1931. 
She  acted  as  hostess  to  the  biennial  con- 
vention of  the  association  at  Atlantic  City 
in  1927.  Miss  Hayes  and  her  work  will 
never  be  forgotten  among  workers  for  the 
blind   in    this   country. 

DR.  ALFRED  HOLLINS,  noted  English 
blind  organist  and  composer,  died  at  his 
home     in     Edinburgh,     Scotland,     May     17, 

1942,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  He  was 
a  world-famous  musician,  particularly 
known  as  an  organist.  In  1936  his  volume 
of  reminiscences,  "A  Blind  Musician  Looks 
Back,"   was  published. 

DR.  EDWARD  JACKSON,  outstanding 
ophthalmologist  and  past-president  of  the 
Colorado  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
died  on  October  29,  1942,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six.  His  professional  contributions 
in  ophthalmology  made  him  one  of  the 
great  leaders  in  this  field.  From  1925  to 
1935  he  served  as  president  of  the  Colo- 
rado  State  Commission   for  the   Blind  and 


was  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  He  also  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

DR.  RAYMOND  A.  KENT,  president  of 
the  University  of  Louisville,  and  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  died 
February  26,  1943.  Dr.  Kent  was  an  out- 
standing citizen  and  leader  of  his  com- 
munity. 

MRS.  ELSIE  KIRBY,  teacher  of  blind 
children  at  the  Montana  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind,  died  on  October  25, 
1942.  After  extensive  teaching  experience 
in  public  schools  Mrs.  Kirby  taught  for 
seven  years  at  the  Montana  school. 

MRS.  G.  B.  LINEBERRY,  wife  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  passed 
away  on  December  25,  1941.  Mrs.  Line- 
berry  kept  in  close  touch  with  all  phases 
of  the  school's  work  and  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  pupils. 

GEORGE  MARSHALL,  former  superin- 
tendent of  the  Connecticut  School  for  the 
Blind,  died  on  April  22,  1943.  Mr.  Marshall 
was  a  grauate  of  Perkins  Institution.  In 
1901  he  became  superintendent  of  the 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind  and  held 
this  position  for  seventeen  years.  He  was 
a  pioneer  in  work  with  the  blind  in  Con- 
necticut. 

DR.  ^WILLIAM  M.  MEHL,  chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  passed  away  on  November  28,  1941. 
Dr.  Mehl  graduated  from  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Buffalo  in 
1904  and  amplified  his  training  in  medicine 
by  studying  in  European  universities.  He 
served  as  ophthalmologist  in  various  ca- 
pacities and  was  a  well-know^n  figure  in 
work  for  the  blind  as  well  as  in  the  pre- 
vention   of   blindness. 

WILLIAM  FELLOWES  MORGAN,  SR., 
past-member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  past-president  of  the  National  Soci- 
ety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  died 
on  May  2,  1943.  He  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing figures  in  the  civic  life  of  New 
York  City  and  by  his  death  visually  handi- 
capped people  of  the  country  have  lost 
another  friend  and  supporter.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  from 
its  beginning  in  1921  until  1940  and  was 
president  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  from  1916  to  1940. 

HON.  WALTER  G.  NICHOLS,  blind  mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  Senate,  New  Phidadelphia, 
Ohio,  died  July,  1943,  and  was  buried  while 
this  year's  Convention  of  our  Association 
was  in  session.  He  was  greatly  interested 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

MRS.  CAROLINE  O'DAY,  Democratic 
Representative  at  Large  from  New  York, 
friend  of  the  blind,  and  co-sponsor  of  .the 
Wagner-O'Day  Bill,  passed  away  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  1943.  Always  interested  in  social 
reform,  Mrs.  O'Day  was  one  of  the  most 
active  champions  of  the  blind  men  and 
women    of  this   country. 

DR.  RUDOLF  PINTNBR.  Professor  of 
Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,   died  on  November  7,  1942.     Dr. 
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Plntner  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  intelli- 
gence testing  and  author  of  important 
studies  in  the  psycholog-y  of  the  physic- 
ally handicapped. 

MRS.  LAURA  E.  RICHARDS,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  and  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  died  on  January  14  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three.  Mrs.  Richards  won  fame  as 
an  author  of  books  for  children,  several 
biographies,  and  her  autobiogaphy,  "Step- 
ping Westward."  She  was  named  after  the 
famed  deaf-blind  Laura  Bridgman  who 
was  educated  by  Dr.  Howe,  the  distin- 
guished American  educator  and  first  direc- 
tor of  Perkins  Institution.  Born  at  the 
school  in  South  Boston,  she  never  lost  in- 
terest in  its  work  and  its  pupils. 

AUGUSTINE  J.  SMITH,  vice-president 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
passed  away  on  January  7,  1943.  Mr.  Smith 
served  actively  on  the  Board  since  1927 
and  was  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  New  York  Hospital  for  forty 
years.  Mr.  Smith  transcribed  more  than 
four  hundred  volumes  into  Braille.  He 
was  always  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the   blind. 

PEARL  P.  SMITH,  blind  teacher  at  the 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  died  April 
25,  1942.  Miss  Smith  was  a  graduate  of 
the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  where  she 
taught  from  1911  to  1919  when  she  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the 
Blind. 

SADIE  TURNER,  kindergarten  teacher, 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  died  on  August  12, 
1941.  Miss  Turner  was  a  devoted  and 
faithful   teacher    for   twenty-five   years. 


CHRISTOPHER  W.  WILSON,  president 
of  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  in 
Brooklyn,  and  a  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association,  was  killed  in 
an  automobile  accident  on  October  15, 
1942.  Since  1929  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  and  as  its  president 
since  1932.  The  new  Miller  Memorial 
Building  of  The  Industrial  Home  was  built 
under  his  presidency. 

MADIE  WOODBURY  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she 
was  the  only  living  charter  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  from  which  she  resigned  in  1937,  on 
which  occasion  she  was  elected  an  honor- 
ary life  member.  Miss  Woodbury  was 
deaf  and  blind  and  always  showed  great 
interest  in  the  activities  of  our  Associa- 
tion. 

ALEXANDER  WOOLLCOTT,  author,  and 
friend  of  the  blind,  died  January  23,  1943. 
The  "Tow^n  Crier"  seldom  neglected  an 
opportunity  to  publicize  the  work  of  the 
Seeing  Eye  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  was 
also  active  on  behalf  of  the  Talking  Book, 
being  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee which  selects  titles  for  recording 
and  having  read  several  Talking  Books 
before  the  microphone. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen 

Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Chairman 

(The  members  stood  in  reverent  silence 
for  one  minute,  President  Salmon  voicing 
a  prayer — "May  their  souls  and  the  souls 
of  all  the  faithful  departed  rest  in  peace.") 


REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

*L.  L.  WATTS,  Chairman 
COL.   E.  A.  BAKER,  M.C,  O.B.E. 
MRS.  S.  E.  POLLACK 


Mr.  L.  L.  Watts  presented  the  report  of 
the  Committee,  adding  that  all  resolutions 
submitted  to  it  had  been  carefully  studied 
to  insure  that  none  was  in  conflict  with 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  or  with 
well-established  customs  of  the  Associa- 
tion. He  stated  that  the  Committee  were 
reporting  ALL  the  resolutions  referred  to 
it  for  consideration.  The  resolutions  with 
motion  of  adoption  were  as  follows: 

1 

WHEREAS,  through  the  courtesy  of 
many  individuals  and  organization,  the 
generosity  of  our  host,  Mr.  J.  W.  Davis, 

•Blind 


and  his  aides,  and  the  welcome  expressed 
by  citizens  and  public  officials  of  the  City 
and  State,  the  sojourn  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
of  the  20th  Bieennial  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  has  been  made  entertaining,  inter- 
esting and  profitable; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED by  this  Association  in  Conven- 
tion assembled  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  this 
15th  day  of  July,  1943,  that  our  thanks 
and  sincere  appreciation  be  extended  to 
all  those  who  have  contributed  toward 
our  most  enjoyable  visit,  and  to  a  most 
successful  gathering.  We  recall  with  de- 
light and  express  our  thanks  to  the  many 
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talented  musicians,  including  Mrs.  Solida, 
Mr.  Malcolm  L.  Cobb,  Miss  Ruth  Avis 
Williams  and  Miss  Eleanor  Schmidt,  who 
lent  their  art  and  talent  to  our  meeting 
last  night;  and  also  the  Boy  Scouts,  who 
have  so  courteously  and  faithfully  pro- 
vided excellent  Guide  Service.  We  regard 
with  particular  good-will  the  management 
of  the  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel  and  espe- 
cially Miss  Martha  Obetz,  for  their  alert 
attention  to  our  many  needs  and  for  effec- 
tive arrangements  for  our  physical  and 
social  comfort.  For  their  aid  in  our  early 
planning  and  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
Convention  we  are  grateful  to  the  Colum- 
bus Convention  and  Tourist  Bureau,  Mr. 
Joseph  R.  Cross,  Manager,  as  well  as  to 
Miss  Polly  Barack  and  Miss  Mae  Hyland 
of  their  efficient  Registration  Staff.  We 
are  grateful  to  the  Garden  Clubs  of  Frank- 
lin County,  Mrs.  William  Halenkamp, 
Chairman,  for  the  fresh  flowers  furnished 
daily  and  at  our  banquet;  to  the  Local 
Arrangements  and  Exhibits  Committee  and 
particularly  Mrs.  Alma  Bean,  Miss  Mary 
O'Brien  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Schwartz,  for  the 
splendid  arrangements  made  for  our  pleas- 
ure and  happiness;  to  Mr.  Maury  Koblentz 
for  the  excellent  publicity  coverage  in  the 
press;  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Ellis  and  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for  the  splen- 
didly arranged  Braille  program  published 
and  complimented  to  the  Convention;  and 
finally,  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Davis,  Administrative 
Assistant,  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
for  his  countless  acts  of  thoughtfulness,  the 
many  courtesies  and  services  extended  to 
the  Association  and  to  the  Convention^ 
which  we  shall  long  remember  as  one  of 
the  most  inspiring  and  outstanding  biennial 
meetings  we  have  ever  held. 

(Moved  by  Mr.  Watts,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Atkinson  and  voted  unanimously.) 


(As  Amended) 
WHEREAS,  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  a  resolution 
adopted  at  Indianapolis  in  July,  1941,  au- 
thorized its  President  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee charged  with  finding  ways  and 
means   of  eliminating  certain   unnecessary 


new  organizations  for  the  blind  and  with 
exposing  fraud  and  misrepresentation  by 
such  agencies;  and, 

WHEREAS,  this  duly  appointed  Com- 
mittee finds  that  there  has  been  organized 
and  incorporated  in  California  an  associa- 
tion calling  itself  "The  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  War  Blind";  and, 

WHEREAS,  this  association  claims  its 
purpose  to  be  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war- 
blind  from  the  armed  forces,  making  them 
self-supporting  and  restoring  them  to  a 
useful  place  in  the  community;  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment through  the  Clark-Walsh-Rankin  Act 
has  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  care, 
rehabilitation  and  training  of  all  discharged 
war-blinded  service  personnel;  and, 

WHEREAS,  there  is  therefore  no  need 
:or  the  solicitation  of  private  funds  for  this 
purpose  by  any  other  agency;  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  name  "American  Foun- 
dation for  the  War  Blind"  is  so  similar  as 
to  be  readily  confused  with  the  name  of 
"The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind," 
an  agency  organized  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  in  convention  assembled, 
hereby  declares  its  strong  condemnation  of 
the  establishment  of  The  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  War  Blind  and  its  use  of 
the  present  misleading  name  chosen;  and, 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  be 
instructed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  each  member  of  the  Board  of 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  War 
Blind,  with  a  request  that  immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  change  its  name  and  purposes 
and  to  discontinue  solicitation  of  funds 
for  the  rehabilitation  and  training  of  the 
war-blind  service  personnel;  and, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  FURTHER,  that 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  be  in- 
structed to  give  wide  circulation  to  the 
substance  of  this  resolution,  especially  in 
the  newspapers  of  California  and  further 
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that  the  Secretary-General  send  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  the  Attorney-General  of 
California,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  and  to  General  Hines, 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, coupled  with  the  request  that  an 
official  notification  be  furnished  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  each  of  the  State 
Governments  throughout  the  Union  advis- 
ing of  the  full  acceptance  of  responsibility 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  train- 
ing and  rehabilitation  of  war  blinded  per- 
sons and  of  the  undesirability  of  incorpo- 
rating private  organizations  or  permitting 
the  collection  of  funds  from  the  general 
public  for  such  purposes. 

(Moved  by  Mr.  Watts,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Atkinson,  amended  by  Mr.  Berinstein  and 
voted  unanimously.) 


WHEREAS,  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  education  of  sight-saving  class  pu- 
pils costs  substantially  more  than  the  edu- 
cation of  fully  sighted  pupils,  also  that  the 
education  of  sightless  pupils  costs  substan- 
tially more  than  the  education  of  sight- 
saving  class  pupils,  thus  demonstrating  the 
fact  that  blindness  imposes  a  handicap 
requiring  special  facilities  and  special 
teaching  abilities  and  technique  to  success- 
fully achieve  normal  education  and  adjust- 
ment results;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  has  also  long  been  recog- 
nized that  in  the  adjustment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  persons  losing  sight  in  adult  life 
that  trained  and  capable  blind  home  teach- 
ers and  case  workers  possess  a  psycholog- 
ical advantage  in  gaining  the  confidence  of 
such  newly  blind  clients,  and  certain  prac- 
tical advantages  in  stimulating  them  to  a 
high  degree  of  endeavor  not  possible 
through  seeing  home  teachers  and  case 
workers; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  members  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  that  agencies  for  the  blind  em- 
ploying home  teachers  and  case  workers 
should  first  choose  them  from  well-trained 
applicants  who  are  blind  and  second,  pay 
an    adequate    salary    appropriate    to    the 


duties  and  responsibilities  involved  and  at 
least  equal  to  that  paid  sighted  social 
workers  of  equivalent  training  levels,  and 
also  meet  the  cost  of  necessary  guide  serv- 
ice and  traveling  expenses. 

(Moved  by  Mr.  Watts,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Berinstein  and  voted  unanimously.) 


WHEREAS,  there  is  increasing  need  for 
a  definition  of  principles  and  objectives  in 
work  for  the  blind;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  desirability  for  such  an 
enunciation  has  been  stressed  in  various 
discussions  of  the  convention;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  believed  that  a  state- 
ment of  this  kind  may  be  helpful  in  crys- 
talizing  the  essential  requirements,  policies, 
and  desirable  avenues  of  service  to  Wind 
people; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  sponsor  the  formation  of  a 
declaration  of  principles  and  policies  un- 
derlying constructive  professional  efTort  in 
behalf  of  the  blind — the  special  needs  to 
be  met,  how  best  and  whether  through 
public,  private,  national,  state  or  local 
channels,  and  that  a  committee  of  such 
size,  breadth  and  standing  be  appointed 
for  the  study  without  regard  to  organiza- 
tional affiliation  that  its  findings  may  be 
generally  accepted  as  the  consensus  of  pro- 
fessional opinion  among  workers  for  the 
blind. 

(Moved  by  Mr.  Watts,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Berinstein  and  voted   unanimously.) 


BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Professional  Standards  be  instructed 
to  confer  with  a  duly  appointed  Commit- 
tee for  Vocational  Section  3  when  consid- 
dering  standards  for  Placement  or  Employ- 
ment Workers  for  the  Blind. 

(This  Resolution  was  offered  by  Voca- 
tional Section  3,  through  the  Resolutions 
Committee,  with  the  comment  that  the 
Placement  Group  Chairman  had  appointed 
from  his  group  a  committee  to  work  with 
the  Committee  on  Professional  Standards, 
following  a  motion  carried  unanimously  at 
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their  regular  Sectional  Meeting  at  the  20th 
Biennial  Convention.  Those  named  were 
Mr.  C.  L.  Broun,  Mr.  L.  G.  Williamson, 
and  Mr.  John  H.  McAulay.) 

(Mr.  Watts  moved  its  adoption  and  Mr. 
Uhlman  seconded  the  motion;  following 
discussion  a  motion  to  Table  the  Resolu- 
tion, offered  by  Mr.  R.  Henry  P.  Johnson, 
was  carried.) 

6 

(As  Amended) 

WHEREAS,  there  has  been  considerable 
sentiment  expressed  for  amendments  or 
changes  in  our  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
which  were  adopted  in  1935; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  the  President-elect  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
appoint  a  committee  of  five  persons  to 
make  a  study  of  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws,  which  committee  shall  report  their 
findings  to  the  Board  of  Directors  within 
one  year,  after  which  the  Board  shall  study 
these  findings  and  notify  the  membership 
not  less  than  60  days  before  the  next  con- 
vention of  any  proposed  changes  recom- 
mended, so  that  these  may  be  voted  upon 
at  the  next  convention. 

(Moved  by  Mr.  Watts,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  amended  by  Mr.  Berinstein,  and 
voted  without  a  dissenting  vote.) 

7 
(Resolution  from  the  floor) 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  this  Associa- 
tion, recognizing  the  continuous  day  and 
night  efforts  of  the  Secretary-General, 
which  have  resulted  in  the  smooth  and 
efficient  operation  of  this  convention,  ex- 
tend a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General. 

(Moved  by  Mr.  Berinstein,  duly  sec- 
onded and  voted  unanimously.) 

NOTE 

During  the  reading  of  the  Report  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee  several  Resolu- 
tions prepared  by  the  Home  Teachers'  Sec- 
tion (V-4)  were  brought  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  who  stated  that  these 
should  have  been  handed  to  the  Committee 
before  its  report  was  presented,  and  that 


there  was  now  obviously  no  opportunity 
for  the  Resolutions  Committee  to  study 
them.  The  Convention  thereupon  voted 
unanimously  to  refer  these  to  the  Board 
of  Directors,  for  appropriate  action.  (For 
the  sake  of  the  record  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Board  acted  favorably  on  each  of 
the  Resolutions  offered  by  the  Home 
Teachers.    These  were  as  follows: 

RESOLUTIONS  SUBMITTED  TOO 
LATE  FOR  CONSIDERATION  BY  THE 
RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE,  AND 
BY  VOTE  OF  THE  CONVENTION 
REFERRED  TO  THE  BOARD  OF 
DIRECTORS,  WHICH  APPROVED 
THEM  ALL 

1 

WHEREAS,  the  Home  Teachers  as  a 
group  feel  very  strongly  that  there  is  need 
for  a  comprehensive  text-book  in  Braille 
on  the  anatomy  and  diseases  of  the  eye; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  an  attempt  be  made  to  find  the  best 
book  dealing  with  this  subject,  expressed  in 
not  too  technical  language,  and  that  such 
a  book  be  recommended  for  embossing  in 
Braille  for  the  use  of  Home  Teachers. 


WHEREAS,  the  need  is  felt  for  a  good 
and  up-to-date  cook-book  in  Braille  Grade 
1/2; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  such  a  book  be  selected  and  that  it 
be  recommended  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  embossing,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that 
a  Committee  be  appointed  to  put  the 
foregoing  into  effect. 


WHEREAS,  there  is  a  need  for  more 
supplementary  reading  material  in  Grade 
1  and  in  Grade  I5/2,  and 

WHEREAS  much  material  in  these 
grades   has   been   incorrectly   transcribed; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED 
that  those  having  responsibility  for  pro- 
ducing these  books  be  asked  to  transcribe 
such    material    adhering    to    a    rigidly    ac- 
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cepted  standard  of  usage  in  order  to  en- 
sure the  maintenance  of  correct  standards 
in  transcription  of  all  Braille;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that 
the  Library  of  Congress  be  asked  to  insist 
upon  the  certification  of  both  transcriber 
and  proof-reader,  and  that  people  not  so 
certified  be  discouraged  from  proof-read- 
ing Braille   for  general  use. 


WHEREAS,  the  Federal  Government 
has  made  adequate  provision  for  the  train- 
ing and   rehabilitation   of   the   war   blind; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that 
persons  not  officially  entrusted  with  such 


rehabilitation    and    training    be    definitely 
discouraged  from  undertaking  such  work. 

5 

WHEREAS  no  adequate  check  is  now 
made  of  the  use  and  condition  of  talking 
book  machines  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that 
the  libraries  which  have  been  given  spe- 
cial responsibility  for  checking  on  the  use 
of  these  machines  should  provide  for  peri- 
odic checking  on  the  use  of  these  machines 
and  should  refer  the  information  thus  ob- 
tained to  the  lending  agency  and  to  the 
Home  Teacher,  in  order  that  the  best 
possible  use  be  made  of  available  equip- 
ment. 


REPORT   OF   THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE   OF   THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Presented   by   "L.   L.   WATTS,   Chairman 
Executive   Secretary,    Virginia    Commission    for    the   Blind,    Richmond,    Virginia 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Since  we  reported  to  you  at  the  19th 
Biennial  Convention  at  Indianapolis,  your 
Legislative  Committee  has  put  in  two 
years  of  the  hardest  work  on  Federal  Legis- 
lation that  we  have  ever  known.  We  have 
reviewed  literally  dozens  of  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  National  Congress.  It  is 
comforting  to  be  able  to  report  to  you 
that  the  majority  of  these  bills  had  little 
or  no  support  and  hence  were  never  re- 
ported from  their  respective  committees. 

The  bills  which  have  received  the  most 
attention  from  your  committee  and  the 
ones  which  have  attracted  nationwide  at- 
tention have  been  the  Barden-LaFoUette 
and  the  Walsh-Rankin  bills.  I  am  pur- 
posely not  undertaking  to  cite  these  bills 
by  numbers  because  the  numbers  have 
changed  too  frequently  and  I  believe  the 
identification  will  be  clearer  to  you  for 
them  to  be  referred  to  as  the  Barden-La- 
Follette  and  the  Walsh-Rankin  bills. 

As  Chairman  of  your  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, I  have  written  several  letters  to  the 
membership  of  this  Association  requesting 
*Blind 


expressions  from  you  on  three  main  fea- 
tures of  the  Barden-LaFollette  bill.  The 
Committee  wanted  to  know  first,  if  in 
your  opinion  the  bill  should  be  completely 
a  Federal  activity;  second,  did  you  think 
the  bill  should  be  administered  through 
State  agencies  for  the  blind;  and  third,  the 
Committee  also  wanted  your  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  States  should  match  the 
Federal  Government  dollar  for  dollar,  or 
one-to-two?  The  replies  we  received  from 
you  were  gratifying.  The  large  majority 
of  you  wanted  the  Barden-LaFollette  bill 
administered  through  State  agencies  for 
the  blind  and  that  the  States  should  match 
the  Federal  Government  dollar  for  dollar 
in  financing  the  work.  Despite  this  fact  a 
small  group  of  you  thought  otherwise  and 
through  intensive  work  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  77th  Congress,  you  succeeded 
in  having  written  into  this  bill  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  administer  the 
Act  through  existing  State  agencies  for 
the  blind  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  put  up  two  dollars  for  every 
dollar  the  States  put  up.  This  action,  we 
feel,   served   to   delay   the   passage   of   the 
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Barden-LaFollette  bill  in  the  77th  Con- 
gress. When  the  78th  Congress  convened 
in  January,  1943,  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
introduce all  bills  left  on  the  calendar  of 
the  77th  Congress.  Accordingly,  the  Bar- 
den-LaFollette, as  well  as  the  Walsh-Ran- 
kin bills  were  reintroduced. 

We  are  happy  to  report  to  you  that  the 
Barden-LaFollette  bill  has  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  July  6.  It  provides  among 
other  things  that  it  shall  be  administered 
through  State  agencies  for  the  blind  and 
that  the  States  and  Federal  Government 
shall  participate  dollar  for  dollar  in  its 
financing.  The  Walsh-Rankin  bill  dealing 
entirely  with  service  connected  blind  per- 
sons received  much  careful  attention  from 
your  committee  and  we  are  happy  to  re- 
port that  it  is  now  in  operation,  having 
become  a  law  some  months  ago. 

There  are  many  other  important  bills 
pending  in  the  Congress.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear now  that  any  of  these  bills  will  re- 
ceive any  consideration  before  September 
and  probably  later.  A  digest  of  these  bills 
at  this  time  would  require  too  much  space 
and  your  committee  is  not  sufficiently  well 
versed  in  these  bills  to  discuss  them  with 
you  at  this  time.  We  refer  particularly  to 
S.  1161  introduced  by  Senator  Wagner, 
which  is  an  American  streamlined  version 
of  the  Beveridge  plan.  This  bill,  if  en- 
acted into  law,  will  certainly  deal  a  crip- 
pling blow  to  the  blind  of  the  nation. 

Prior  to  the  77th  Congress,  your  Legis- 
lative Committee  and  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  AAIB  had  functioned  jointly 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  John  F. 
Bledsoe,  but  on  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Bledsoe  as  Superintendent  of  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind,  these  joint 
meetings  ceased.  Accordingly,  your  Legis- 
lative Committee  had  a  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago on  February  15,  1943,  at  which  time 
we  considered  two  proposals  for  bringing 
about  more  unified  action  regarding  legis- 
lative matters.  These  proposals  were  re- 
ferred to  your  Board  of  Directors  and  they 
directed  your  Legislative  Committee  and 
the  President  of  your  Association  to  renew 
our  efforts  looking  to  the  resumption  of 
Joint  Meetings  of  the  American  Associa- 


tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  Legislative 
Committee  and  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  Legislative 
Committee  and  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  in  order  that  more  unified 
action  might  be  had  on  Federal  Legisla- 
tion. 

Your  President,  acting  upon  these  in- 
structions, and  the  President  of  the  AAIB 
together  instructed  the  Chairmen  of  the 
two  Legislative  Committees  to  call  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Committees.  The  meeting 
occurred  at  the  Continental  Hotel  at  Wash- 
ington on  March  23  and  we  agreed  on 
certain  fundamentals  of  joint  cooperation 
and  we  also  agreed  to  invite  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee.  Dr.  Farrell,  Chairman 
of  the  AAIB  Legislative  Committee  was 
elected  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee and  Mr.  Alfred  Allen  of  the  AAWB 
was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. Drs.  Farrell,  Irwin  and  Mr.  Watts 
were  elected  by  the  Joint  Committee  as 
an  Executive  Committee  to  review  all  Fed- 
eral Legislation  between  Joint  Committee 
Meetings  which  were  to  be  held  twice  a 
year — in  January  and  at  the  Biennial  Con- 
ventions of  the  two  Associations. 

We  feel  that  the  resumption  of  the 
Joint  action  by  your  Legislative  Commit- 
tee and  that  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  will  be 
most   fruitful. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  L.  WATTS,  Chairman 
Members  of  the  Committee 
Alfred  Allen,  Ex  Officio 
Gayle    Burlingame 
E.  R.  Crawford 
W.  S.  Ratchford 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  Ex  Officio 
L.  L.  Watts,  Chairman 

(Following  Mr.  Watts'  motion  to  adopt 
the  report,  it  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Atkin- 
son and  voted  without  a  dissenting  vote.) 
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CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
HOME  TEACHERS 

Part  1 — Academic  Requirements 


CLASS  I  CERTIFICATE 

To  be  eligible  for  a  Class  I  certificate, 
a  home  teacher  must  present  evidence  of 
the   following: 

1.  Graduation  from  an  accredited  high 
school  maintaining  a  four-year  course. 

(If  experience  is  offered  in  lieu  of  col- 
lege credits  under  No.  2,  a  statement  from 
the  high  school  authorities  should  be  at- 
tached, showing  completion  of  the  twelfth 
grade.) 

2.  Two  years  of  college  credit  (60  se- 
mester hours  or  90  quarter  hours). 

(An  official  transcript  of  college  credits 
should  be  attached.) 

3.  Four  semester  hours  (or  its  equiva- 
lent) of  background  courses  in  methods 
of  teaching,  which  may  be  included  in  the 
college  work  described  under  No.  2. 

(An  official  transcript  of  credits  cover- 
ing this  requirement  should  be  attached 
unless  it  is  included  in  the  transcript  pre- 
sented under  No.  2.) 

4.  One  semester  hour  (or  its  equiva- 
lent) of  a  course  in  eye  conditions,  which 
may  be  included  in  the  college  work  de- 
scribed under  No.  2. 

(An  official  transcript  of  credits  cover- 
ing this  requirement  should  be  attached 
unless  it  is  included  in  the  transcript  pre- 
sented under  No.  2.  If  no  official  tran- 
script is  available,  a  statement  from  the 
instructor  in  charge  or  the  agency  spon- 
soring the  course  should  be  presented, 
showing  the  content  of  the  course,  the 
number  of  hours  of  lectures,  the  number 
of  hours  of  field  observation,  and  the  stu- 
dent's record  in  the  course.) 

5.  Four  semester  hours  (or  its  equiva- 
lent) of  background  courses  in  social  prob- 
lems or  social  case  work,  which  may  be 
included  in  the  college  work  described 
under  No.  2. 

(An  official  transcript  of  credits  cover- 
ing  this   requirement  should   be   attached 


unless  it  is  included  in  the  transcript  pre- 
sented under  No.   2.) 

Substitutions  or  Alternatives 

6.  Training  in  an  approved  school  of 
handicraft  or  similar  technical  school  may 
be  substituted  for  college  work  (No.  2 
above)  on  a  year-for-year  basis  by  home 
teachers  whose  duties  are  limited  to  the 
teaching  of  crafts. 

7.  Successful  home  teaching  experience 
in  a  recognized  agency  for  the  blind  may 
be  substituted  for  college  work  (No.  2 
above)  on  the  basis  of  two  years  of  ex- 
perience for  one  year  of  college  work. 
Names  and  addresses  of  employers  or  su- 
pervisors who  can  substantiate  the  appli- 
cant's claim  to  successful  experience  should 
be  given. 

CLASS  II  CERTIFICATE 

To  be  eligible  for  a  Class  II  certificate, 
a  home  teacher  must  present  evidence  of 
the  following: 

8.  Graduation  from  an  approved  four- 
year  college.  (An  official  transcript  of  col- 
lege credits  should  be  attached.) 

9.  Four  semester  hours  (or  its  equiva- 
lent) of  courses  in  methods  of  teaching, 
which  may  be  included  in  the  college  work 
described  under  No.  8. 

(An  official  transcript  of  credits  cover- 
ing this  requirement  should  be  attached 
unless  it  is  included  in  the  transcript  pre- 
sented under  No.  8.) 

10.  One  semester  hour  (or  its  equiva- 
lent) of  a  course  in  eye  conditions  which 
may  be  included  in  the  college  work  de- 
scribed under  No.  8. 

(An  official  transcript  of  credits  cover- 
ing this  requirement  should  be  attached 
unless  it  is  included  in  the  transcript  pre- 
sented under  No.  8.  If  no  official  transcript 
is  available,  a  statement  from  the  instructor 
in    charge   or   the    agency    sponsoring    the 
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course  should  be  presented,  showing  the 
content  of  the  course,  the  number  of  hours 
of  lectures,  the  number  of  hours  of  field 
observation,  and  the  student's  record  in 
the   course.) 


11.  One  year  (two  semesters  or  three 
quarters)  in  an  approved  graduate  school 
of  social  work. 

(An  official  transcript  of  credits  should 
be   attached.) 


HOME  TEACHERS  APPROVED  FOR  ACADEMIC 
CERTIFICATION 


July  14,   1943 
CLASS  I  CERTIFICATES 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Utah 

Mrs.  Doris  Roepke  Baer,  Wisconsin 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Bland,  Colorado 

Miss  Marie  Busch,  Missouri 

Mr.  Carl  Camp,  New  Hampshire 

Miss  Mary  Cherlin,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Nerine  Coffin,  New  York 

Mrs.  Ethel  Harvey  Connor,  Connecticut 

Miss  Edna  M.   Fink,   Michigan 

Miss  Sophy  L.  Forward,  Pennsylvania 

Miss  Frieda  Frederickson,  Washington 

Miss  Emily  C.  GafTney,  Minnesota 

Miss  Una  Helen  Guillot,  Louisiana 


Mrs.  Adrianna  Dykstra  Heeremans,  New 

Jersey 
Miss  Viola  Jaenicke,  Connecticut 
Miss  Emily  Jessen,  New  York 
Miss  Averill  McCollum,  Illinois 
Miss  Florence  Micklus,  Minnesota 
Miss  Mary  V.  Miller,  New  York 
Miss  Wilhelmina  Poelman,  Illinois 
Herbert  Rusalem,  New  York 
Miss  Madge  Simmons,  Louisiana 
Miss  Antoinette  Strobel,  Louisiana 
Mrs.  Alice  Otto  Tank,  Wisconsin 
Mrs.  Marianna  Webb,  Texas 

CLASS  II  CERTIFICATES 

Miss  Helen  Kaploniak,  New  Jersey 
Miss  Martha  Bell  Miller,  Ohio 


Invitations  for  1945 

Installation  of  Officers 

Adjourment 

Telegram 

Registration  Statistics 
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INVITATIONS  FOR  1945 
CONVENTION 

The  following  invitations  were  received 
by  the  Convention  at  its  final  (business) 
session: 

From  the  Palm  Beach  County  Braille 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  (Mrs.  Marie 
Steffe,  Executive  Secretary)  to  meet  in 
the  Palm  Beaches,  Florida. 

From  Mr.  G.  E.  Lineberry,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  State  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  to  meet  in  Ashe- 
ville.  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Cheek  gave  sup- 
port to  this  invitatiion. 

From  Mr.  R.  Henry  P.  Johnson,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Florida  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Tampa,  Florida,  to  meet  in 
Jacksonville  or  some  other  appropriate 
city  in  northern  Florida. 

From  Mr.  J.  C.  Lysen,  Superintendent 
of  the  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight-Saving 
School,  to  meet  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Berinstein  moved  that  subject  to 
unanimous  consent,  these  invitations  be 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  a 
choice  of  the  time  and  place  for  the  next 
biennial  meeting,  and  there  being  no  ob- 
jection, the  motion  was  carried, 

THANKS  TO  PROGRAM  CHAIRMAN 
(Remarks  by  Peter  J.  Salmon) 

We  were  most  fortunate  in  the  make-up 
of  our  Program  Committee,  as  this  con- 
sisted of  persons  who  had  been  selected  for 
their  sincerity  and  ability. 

This  Program  which  you  have  said  was 
so  fine,  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
efforts  of  the  splendid  committee  consist- 
ing of  eight  persons,  in  addition  to  the 
chairman,  all  of  whom  participated  ac- 
tively in  the  formulating  of  this  program. 

I  have  worked  with  many  program 
cnairmen,  but  it  has  never  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  have  met  one  who  surpassed  Mr. 
MacEnnis  Moore,  the  chairman  of  our 
Program  Committee. 

Mr.  Moore  has  thrown  himself  into  this 
work  with  characteristic  zeal;  he  has  fol- 
lowed through  every  possible  detail.   I  have 


simply  marvelled  at  the  amount  of  effort 
that  he  has  been  able  to  put  into  the  de- 
velopment of  this  program.  He  is  always 
ready  to  take  suggestions  and  has  been  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  development  of  a 
Program  that  is  representative  of  the  en- 
tire group  whom  the  Program  was  meant 
to  serve— namely  the  membership  of  our 
Association   and   our  guests. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  publicly 
to  thank  Mr.  MacEnnis  Moore  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  his 
outstanding  contribution  in  carrying  for- 
ward this  program.  I  would  like  to  intro- 
duce to  you,  now,  the  best  Program  chair- 
man in  the  world,  Mr.  MacEnnis  Moore. 

(Mr.  Moore  expressed  his  pleasure  in 
having  been  able  to  serve  the  Association, 
and  was  heartily  applauded  by  the  Con- 
vention.) 

INSTALLATION  OF  OFFICERS 

President  Salmon  presented  the  newly 
eleted  Officers  of  the  Association  who  will 
serve  for  the  1943-1945  Biennium  and  each 
made  a   brief  response. 

Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  expressed  his  thanks  for  the 
honor  bestowed  upon  him  in  his  election 
as  President,  and  pledged  the  Association 
the  very  best  service  and  effort  he  would 
be  able  to  give,  at  the  same  time  urging 
that  we  work  together  in  harmony  and 
unity  throughout  the  next  two  difficult 
years. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Watts,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
thanked  the  membership  for  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  in  his  election  as  First- 
Vice-President,  and  pledged  himself  to 
support  President  Atkinson  to  the  utmost 
of  his  ability.  He  said  further  that  he 
had  agreed  to  accept  the  office  only  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  that  he 
wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he  did 
not  desire  and  would  not  in  the  future 
accept  any  further  office,  particularly  that 
of  President,  to  which  office  no  man  once 
elected  President  could  at  any  time  be 
elected  again,  as  could  easily  be  understood 
by  reference  to  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws. 
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Mr.  J.  C.  Lysen,  Faribault,  Minnesota, 
pledged  himself  to  give  the  best  within 
him  to  the  office  of  Second-Vice  Presi- 
dent, to  which  he  was  reelected,  adding 
that  he  was  not  all  hurt  in  not  having  been 
moved  up  to  First-Vice-President,  but  at 
the  same  time  offering  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  President  in  1945. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Nickeson,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, said  he  considered  it  a  high  privi- 
lege to  be  elected  to  the  office  of  Treasurer, 
and  pledged  his  best  efforts  to  the  Asso- 
ciation and  the  faithful  performance  of 
his  duties. 

Mr.  Alfred  Allen,  Winnetka,  Illinois, 
who  thanked  the  membership  for  the  re- 
newed confidence  reposed  in  him  in  his 
reelection  as  Secretary-General,  and  who 
paid  a  very  well-deserved  high  tribute  to 
the  President,  Mr.  Salmon,  for  the  out- 
standing service  rendered  to  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Salmon  then  made  a  farewell  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  expressed  the  great 
pleasure  he  had  felt  in  serving  the  Asso- 
ciation as  President,  despite  great  personal 
difficulties,  and  despite  occasions  when  un- 
intentional misunderstandings  had  arisen. 
He  urged  that  there  be  a  sincere  effort  to 
understand,  and  to  repose  confidence  in 
the  newly  elected  officers,  in  the  interest 
of  the  greatest  cause  on  earth;  wished  the 
Association  the  very  best  possible  success; 
thanked  everybody  for  loyal  support,  and 
took  official  leave. 

Colonel  Baker  then  moved  a  rising  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  retiring  President,  and 
the  membership  responded  most  enthusias- 
tically, with  three  cheers  for  Peter  J.  Sal- 
mon. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Accepting  the  gavel  and  symbol  of  Of- 
fice, Mr.  Atkinson  spoke  briefly  as  follows: 

When  I  was  approached  by  members 
of  your  Board  of  Directors,  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  nominating  the  officers 
of  this  Association,  as  to  whether  or  not  I 
would  accept  the  office  of  president  if 
nominated  and  elected,  my  reply  was  that 
I  was  not  personally  seeking  the  office, 
but  that  if  the  office  sought  me  I  would 


accept  and  do  my  best  to  fill  the  post 
efficiently.  This  I  will  strive  earnestly  to 
do,  and  with  your  help  perhaps  I  can 
succeed  partially  to  your  satisfaction. 

In  accepting  this  gavel  from  our  most 
worthy  and  distinguished  retiring  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Salmon,  I  do  so  with  both  rev- 
erence and  timidity.  Reverently,  because 
I  esteem  highly  the  great  honor  and  the 
recognition  you  have  conferred  upon  me 
by  electing  me  to  the  presidency  for  the 
next  two  years.  Timorously,  because  of 
the  high  calling  imposed  by  the  accept- 
ance of  this  office,  made  all  the  more  dif- 
ficult because  of  the  persons  who  have  in 
the  past  served  this  Association  as  presi- 
dent. 

Without  mentioning  names  lest  I  might 
inadvertently  fail  to  name  all  of  them,  I 
refer  you  to  the  list  of  past  presidents. 
Then  you  will  undoubtedly  appreciate  my 
position  at  this  time.  The  example  of 
leadership  they  have  presented  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  for  me,  or  for  anyone 
else  in  this  Association,  to  follow  them. 
So,  I  hope  you  will  be  charitable  by  toler- 
ating my  many  weaknesses.  Meanwhile,  I 
shall  endeavor  honestly  and  faithfully  to 
merit  the  confidence  >ou  have  placed  in 
my  leadership. 

In  handing  over  the  gavel  to  me,  a  Cali- 
fornian,  Mr.  Salmon,  a  New  Yorker,  very 
appropriately  symbolized  the  ceremony  as 
the  East  reaching  out  a  friendly  hand  to 
the  West  as  a  bond  of  unity  and  coordina- 
tion in  our  common  work  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  blind.  In  reply,  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  pledging  to  you  an  equal 
measure  of  unity  and  coordination  from 
all  capable  workers  for  the  blind  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  feeling  sure  that  this 
would  be  their  commission  to  me  under 
the   circumstances. 

Let  us,  as  experienced  workers  for  the 
blind,  so  conduct  ourselves  during  this  bi- 
ennium  as  to  inspire  the  confidence  of  the 
blind  and  all  faithful  workers  for  the  blind 
outside  our  fold,  with  and  without  sight, 
with  the  desire  to  join  us  in  membership. 
We  need  their  help;  they  need  ours.  Let 
us,  therefore,  not  only  invite  but  urge  them 
to  join  our  fold.   We  now  have  the  biggest 
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membership  in  the  history  of  this  Associa- 
tion. Let  us  make  it  still  bigger.  With 
such  unity  there  is  nothing  needful  to  be 
done  that  cannot  be  accomplished  for  the 
betterment  of  the  blind. 

It  can  scarcely  be  gainsaid  that  the  next 
two  years  will  be  outstanding  ones  in  the 
history  of  this  great  organization.  As  ex- 
perienced workers,  let  us  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion. Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  give  the 
fullest  measure  of  cooperation  to  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  in  its  rehabilitation, 
care  and  after-care  of  the  war  blinded.  At 
the  same  time  let  us  pledge  full  coopera- 
tion with  all  worthy  public  and  private 
agencies  in  North  America,  engaged  in  wel- 
fare work  for  the  civilian  blind  of  all  ages. 

After  all,  we  are  working  for  one  ob- 
jective— the  amelioration  of  blindness,  that 
all  who  come  after  us  may  find  their  prog- 
ress easier  by  virtue  of  what  we  have  done. 
There  may  be  and  there  are  various  ways 
to  reach  this  objective;  but  when  we  all 
are  of  one  mind  as  to  our  goal,  we'll  reach 
it  even  though  with  diversities  of  opinion. 

So,  let  us  all  during  the  ensuing  bien- 
nium  feel  free  to  express  our  opinions  as 
to  what  should  and  should  not  be  done 
for  the  improvement  of  our  work.  Having 
done  this,  let  us  be  liberal  and  charitable 
in  accepting  what  seems  to  be  the  best 
means  for  the  attainment  of  our  ultimate 
goal. 

I  shall  not  burden  you  longer  with 
further  remarks.  We  have  had  a  strenu- 
ous week  in  streamlining  into  three  days 
the  business  which  in  past  years  has  re- 
quired five  days  to  dispose  of.  Therefore, 
after  thanking  you  again  for  the  high 
honor  conferred  upon  me  today,  I  here 
and  now  declare  the  twentieth  biennial 
convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  adjourned  sine  die. 
Thank  you. 

TELEGRAM  RECEIVED 

From  Robert  A.  Odell,  President  of 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Braille  Institute  of 
America,   Inc. 

"Felicitations  to  your  Association.  Rely 

on  us  for  full  support  in  great  work." 


REGISTRATION  STATISTICS 

State  Members     Associates 

Alabama   2  — 

Arkansas   3  3 

California   4  1 

Colorado 1  — 

Connecticut    1  — 

Delaware    1  — 

District  of  Columbia ...   9  — 

Florida    4  — 

Georgia  1  — 

Illinois     8  — 

Indiana   2  2 

Iowa    2  — 

Kansas    6  1 

Kentucky    3  — - 

Louisiana    2  — 

Maine    2  — 

Maryland    4  — 

Massachusetts     3  3 

Michigan    3  1 

Minnesota 2  2 

Mississippi    1  — 

Missouri    4  — 

Nebraska 2  — 

New  Hampshire    1  1 

New  Jersey 4  — 

New  York 31  6 

North  Carolina   3  — 

Ohio    24  12 

Oklahoma —  3 

Pennsylvania    13  11 

Rhode  Island 2  2 

South  Carolina   2  — 

Tennessee   2  1 

Texas    6  — 

Utah    1  — 

Virginia    12  — 

West  Virginia    2  — 

Wisconsin    3  — 

Wyoming    1  1 

Canada   7  — 

Total   184  50 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  98 
persons  counted  as  in  attendance  but  not 
registered — thus  indicating  a  total  attend- 
ance  of  332. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

As   Adopted,    in   Convention   Assembled,    Louisville,    Kentucky,    June    26,    193  5 


ARTICLE  I 
Name 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as 
"American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind." 

ARTICLE  II 
Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Association  shall  be 
to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the 
promotion  of  all  phases  of  work  for,  and 
in  the  interest  of,  the  blind  and  to  the 
prevention  of  blindness  throughout  the 
whole  of  North  America  and  the  territorial 
and  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

ARTICLE  III 
Membership 

Section  1.  All  persons  in  North  America 
and  the  territorial  and  insular  possessions 
of  the  United  States  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind  or  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness  shall  be  eligible  to  membership 
in  this  Association. 

Section  2.  The  membership  of  the  As- 
sociation shall  be  divided  into  two  main 
divisions:  Educational  and  Vocational. 

Section  3.  The  membership  of  the 
Educational  Division  shall  be  classified  in 
the  following  groups: 

1.  Administrative  heads  of  residential 
and  day  school  classes  for  the  blind. 

2.  Teachers  in  residential  and  public 
school  classes  for  the  blind. 

3.  Administrative  heads  of  public  school 
sight  saving  classes,  teachers  in  pub- 
lic school  sight  saving  classes,  and 
officers  and  agents  of  organizations 
engaged  in  work  for  prevention  or 
conservation  of  vision. 

4.  Librarians  and  others  engaged  in 
libraries  for  the  blind,  and  depart- 
ments for  the  blind  in  libraries  for 
the  seeing. 


5.  Administrative  heads  of  publishing 
houses  and  others  engaged  in  pub- 
lishing for  the  blind  by  any  process. 

6.  Non-professional  group.  (A  non-pro- 
fessional member  is  a  person  who 
does  not  qualify  because  of  past  or 
present  position  or  occupation  in  any 
of  the  five  preceding  groups  of  this 
section.) 

Section  4.  The  membership  of  the 
Vocational  Division  shall  be  classified  in 
the  following  groups: 

1.  Administrative  heads  of  agencies  do- 
ing nation-wide  or  state-wide  work 
for  the  blind,  and  professional  staff 
members  of  such  agencies  not  other- 
wise provided  for  in  any  professional 
group. 

2.  Administrative  heads  of  agencies  do- 
ing city-wide,  county  and  local  work 
for  the  blind,  administrative  heads 
of  workshops  and  industrial  homes 
for  the  blind,  administrative  heads 
of  homes  for  the  blind,  and  mem- 
bers of  technical  staffs  of  workshops 
and  industrial  homes  for  the  blind. 

3.  Placement  agents  and  field  officers 
for  the  blind. 

4.  Home  teachers  for  the  blind  and  so- 
cial workers  other  than  home  teach- 
ers doing  work  for  the  blind. 

5.  Lay  group.  (A  lay  member  is  a 
person  who,  for  various  reasons,  is 
particularly  interested  in  vocational 
work  and  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
adult  blind  but  is  not  qualified  for 
membership  in  any  of  the  four  pre- 
ceding groups  in  this  section.) 

Section  5.  Persons  may  be  elected  to 
honorary  membership  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  the  By-Laws. 

Section  6.  Any  member  may  be  de- 
clared to  be  not  in  good  standing  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  present  and  voting  at  any 
meeting,  biennial  or  special,  or  by  a  two- 
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thirds  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  for 
cause,  of  which  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented, which  the  Association  or  Board 
of  Directors  deem  to  be  sufficient;  and 
such  members  may  be  reprimanded,  de- 
prived of  privileges  of  membership,  sus- 
pended, or  permanently  dismissed,  as  may 
be  determined  by  two-thirds  vote. 

ARTICLE  IV 
OflBcers 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  con- 
sist of  a  President,  a  First  Vice-President, 
a  Second  Vice-President,  a  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, and  a  Treasurer,  all  of  whom  shall 
be  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years  by  the 
members  of  the  Association.  The  election 
shall  take  place  not  later  than  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  on  the  next  to  the  last 
day  of  the  convention,  and  said  officers 
shall  assume  their  duties  at  the  conclusion 
of  business  on  the  last  day  of  the  conven- 
tion. An  elected  President  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  re-election. 

ARTICLE  V 
Board  of  Directors 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Board  of  sixteen  Directors  the  authority 
to  govern  this  Association  by  directing  its 
policies  and  operations  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has 
been  formed. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
be  composed  of  the  elected  officers  of  the 
Association  and  one  member  from  each 
of  the  groups  set  forth  in  Article  III, 
Sections  3  and  4  hereof,  who  shall  serve 
for  four  years,  except  that  the  first  direc- 
tors elected  from  the  groups  set  forth  in 
Section  4  shall  serve  for  two  years,  and 
all  subsequent  elections  under  Sections  3 
and  4  hereof  shall  be  for  a  term  of  four 


years.  Each  group  shall  elect  its  own 
director  at  the  biennial  meeting  when  the 
term  of  director  in  its  group  shall  expire. 

ARTICLE  VI 
Executive  Committee 

There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee 
consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VII 
Meetings 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  Biennial 
Meeting  of  the  Association  held  at  such 
time  and  place  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  members  at  the  Biennial  Meetings. 
Notice  of  same  shall  be  sent  out  by  the 
Secretary-General  at  least  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  meeting.  The  time  and  place  for 
the  Biennial  Meeting  may  be  changed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  if  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  it  becomes  necessary. 

Section  2.  Upon  the  request  in  writing 
of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  this  Association  who  at  the  time  are  in 
good  standing,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
order  a  Special  Meeting  to  be  held,  and 
the  Secretary-General  shall  send  out  no- 
tices thereof  under  the  same  conditions 
as  provided  in  the  case  of  Biennial  Con- 
ventions in  Section   1   of  this  Article. 

ARTICLE  VIII 
Amendments 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at 
any  Biennial  Meeting  by  a  two-thirds 
affirmative  vote  of  those  voting;  provided, 
however,  that  the  proposed  amendment 
has  been  previously  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  or  proposed  in  writing  and 
signed  by  twenty-five  members  in  good 
standing,  and  the  same  information  also 
mailed  by  the  Secretary-General  to  each 
member  at  least  thirty  days  before  the 
vote  is  taken. 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

As   Adopted,    in    Convention   Assembled,    Louisville,    Kentucky,    June    2  6,    193  5 


Membership 

Section  1.  Any  eligible  person  living 
in  North  America  or  the  territorial  or 
insular  possessions  of  the  United  States 
may  become  a  member  of  this  Association 
upon  application  to  the  Secretary-General. 
Annual  dues  shall  be  paid  before  the  ap- 
plicant can  qualify  as  a  member.  Upon 
receipt  of  satisfactory  information  as  to 
his  major  activity,  each  new  member  shall 
be  enrolled  in  the  group  to  which  he  is 
entitled  to  membership  by  virtue  of  his 
position  or  occupation.  Any  person  may 
be  elected  honorary  member  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  have  all  the  privileges 
of  regular  members  except  that  of  voting. 

Dues 

Section  2.  Five  dollars  ($5.00),  the  bi- 
ennial dues  for  membership  in  this  Asso- 
ciation, which  shall  include  the  convention 
registration  fee,  shall  be  payable  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  each  Biennial  Con- 
vention. Each  member  paying  dues  shall 
receive  a  copy  of  the  printed  Proceedings 
of  this  Association. 

Ofl&cers 

Section  3.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  these  By-Laws,  the  duties  of  the  officers 
shall  be  such  as  those  prescribed  in  "Cush- 
ing's  Revised  Manual  of  Parliamentary 
Law."  ' 

Section  4.  Upon  the  disability,  resig- 
nation, or  death  of  the  President,  the  First 
Vice-President  shall  automatically  become 
President  for  the  unexpired  term;  he  shall 
be  eligible  for  election  as  President  in 
the  future. 

The  Board  of  Directors 

Section  5.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
nominate  from  the  membership  the  follow- 
ing officers:  President,  First  Vice-President, 
Second    Vice-President,    Secretary-General 


and  Treasurer.  Other  nominations  may  be 
made  from  the  floor.  The  President  shall 
act  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Power  shall  be  vested  in  the  Board  of 
Directors,  in  the  interim  between  meetings, 
to  take  whatever  action  it  may  deem  ne- 
cessary or  advisable  for  the  government 
and  direction  of  this  Association.  The  Di- 
rectors may  fill  vacancies  on  the  Board 
for  the  unexpired  term  by  electing  a  mem- 
ber from  that  group  to  which  the  Director 
whose  place  has  become  vacant  belonged. 
The  fiscal  year  shall  be  from  July  first 
through  June  thirtieth. 

Committees 

Section  6.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  consist  of  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  shall  have  charge  of  all  matters 
delegated  to  it  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
An  Auditing  Committee  of  three  members, 
none  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  on  the  opening  day  of  each 
Biennial  Meeting  to  audit  the  accounts  of 
the  Treasurer  and  to  report  to  the  Asso- 
ciation before  the  close  of  the  meeting. 
All  other  committees  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  Association  or  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

Elections" 

Section  7.  On  the  second  day  of  each 
Biennial  Meeting  the  members  of  each 
group  there  present  shall  elect  one  of 
their  own  number  to  represent  the  group 
on  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  cer- 
tify the  result  of  the  election  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General in  writing.  The  method  of 
voting  shall  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  members  of  each  group.  The  Secre- 
tary-General shall  furnish  to  each  group  a 
list  of  the  members  entitled  by  virtue  of 
payment  of  dues  to  vote  therein.  No  mem- 
ber shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in  more 
than  one  group. 
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Disbursements 


Section  8.  All  income  of  the  Association 
shall  be  received  and  receipted  for  by  the 
Secretary-General.  He  shall,  not  later  than 
the  fifteenth  of  each  month,  pay  over  to 
the  Treasurer  all  income  received  by  him 
during  the  previous  month,  taking  the 
Treasurer's  recepit  therefor.  The  Treasurer 
shall  keep  the  funds  of  the  Association  in 
some  convenient  national  bank  approved 
by  the  President.  All  funds  shall  be  paid 
out  on  voucher  checks  in  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  of  Directors,  signed 
by  the  Treasurer  and  countersigned  by  the 
President. 

Parliamentary  Authority 

Section  9.  This  Association,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  its  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  shall  be  governed  in  all  its  meet- 
ings by  parliamentary  law  as  contained 
in   "Cushing's  Revised  Manual   of   Parlia- 


mentary   Law,"    new    revised    edition,    by 
Paul  E.  Lowe. 

Quorum 

Section  10.  At  any  Biennial  or  special 
meeting  of  this  Association  one-fourth  of 
the  members  in  good  standing  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  At  any  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  a  majority  of  the  Di- 
rectors shall  constitute  a  quorum. 


Amendments 

Section  1 1 .  These  By-Laws  may  be 
amended  at  any  Biennial  Meeting  by  a 
two-thirds  affirmative  vote  of  those  voting; 
provided,  however,  that  the  proposed 
amendment  has  been  previously  approved 
of  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  proposed 
in  writing  and  signed  by  twenty-five  mem- 
bers in  good  standing,  and  the  same  in- 
formation also  mailed  by  the  Secretary- 
General  to  each  member  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  vote  is  taken. 
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MEMBERSHIP  ROSTER,  1943-1944  BIENNIUM 


Key  to  Classification 

E-1.  Administrative  heads  of  residential 
and  day  school   classes  for  the  blind. 

E-2.  Teachers  in  residential  and  public 
school  classes  for  the  blind. 

E-3.  Administrative  heads  of  public  school 
sight  saving  classes,  teachers  in  pub- 
lic school  sight  saving  classes,  and 
officers  and  agents  of  organizations 
engaged  in  -work  for  prevention  or 
conservation  of  vision. 

E-4.  Librarians  and  others  engaged  in 
libraries  for  the  blind,  and  depart- 
ments for  the  blind  in  libraries  for 
the  seeing. 

E-5.  Administrative  heads  of  publishing 
houses  and  others  engaged  in  pub- 
lishing for   the  blind  in   any   process. 

E-6.  Non-professional  group.  (A  non-pro- 
fessional member  is  a  person  who 
does  not  qualify  because  of  past  or 
present-  position  or  occupation  in  any 
of  the  five  preceding  groups  of  this 
section.) 

V-1.  Administrative  heads  of  agencies  do- 
ing nation-wide  or  state-w^ide  work 
for  the  blind,  and  professional  staff 
members  of  such  agencies  not  other- 
wise provided  for  in  any  professional 
group. 

V-2.  Administrative  heads  of  agencies  do- 
ing city-wide,  county  and  local  work 
for  the  blind,  administrative  heads 
of  workshops  and  industrial  homes  for 
the  blind,  administrative  heads  of 
homes  for  the  blind,  and  members  of 
technical  staffs  of  workshops  and  in- 
dustrial homes  for  the  blind. 

V-3.  Placement  agents  and  field  officers 
for  the  blind. 

V-4.  Home  teachers  for  the  blind  and 
social  workers  other  than  home 
teachers  doing  work  for  the  blind. 

V-S.  Lay  group.  (A  lay  member  is  a  per- 
son who,  for  various  reasons,  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  vocational 
work  and  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
adult  blind  but  is  not  qualified  for 
membership  in  any  of  the  four  pre- 
ceding groups    in  this  section.) 

Explanation  of  Symbols 

♦Blind 

tHonorary   Life  Member 

*AARONSOHN,  Rabbi  Michael  (V-5) 

National  Chaplain,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  7637  Greenland  Place,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

ABBOTT,   N.  C.    (E-1) 

Superintendent,  Nebraska  School  for 
the   Blind,  Nebraska   City,  Nebr. 

•ADICKES,   William  J.    (V-3) 

Field  Secretary,  N.  J.  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  1060  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

*ADZIT,  Miss  Marie    (E-2) 

Teacher,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
3815  Magnolia  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

AHERNE,   Mrs.  Vina  M.    (B-3) 

Teacher,  Sight  Saving  Class,  New 
Haven  High  School,  Tower  Parkway, 
New  Haven,   Conn. 

♦ALEXANDER,    Harold    V.     (V-5) 

President,  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
the  Blind,  414  Atwood  St.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


ALLEN,  Alfred  (V-1) 

Executive  Secretary,  Hadley  Corre- 
spondence School  for  the  Blind,  Win- 
netka.   111. 

ALLEN,    Mrs.    Alfred    (E-6) 
Box    123,    Winnetka,    111. 

ALLEN,   Mrs.   Anne    T.    (V-4) 

Field  Supervisor,  Virginia  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Ave., 
Richmond    21,   Va. 

ALLEN,   B.   Chesley    (E-1) 

Superintendent,  Halifax  School  for  the 
Blind,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

tALLEN,    Dr.    Edward    E.    (E-2) 

Director  Emeritus,  Perkins  Institution, 
1737   Cambridge    St.,   Cambridge,   Mass. 

*ALLEN,   Murray  B.    (V-1) 

Executive  Secretary,  Utah  School  for 
the  Adult  Blind,  138  South  2nd  East, 
Salt  Lake   City,  Utah 

♦ALLEN,    W.    E.    (E-1) 

Superintendent,    Texas    School    for    the 
Blind,   Austin,   Texas 
♦ALSUP,   Lon    (V-1) 

Executive  Secretary-Director,  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Tex. 

ANDREWS,   Francis   M.    (E-1) 

Superintendent,  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  Overlea,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land 

ARMSTRONG,  Mrs.  Bertha  S.    (V-2) 

Executive  Secretary,  Syracuse  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  425 
James  St.,  Syracuse,   N.  Y. 

ARMSTRONG,  Mrs.  Jean    (V-4) 

Director  of  Social  Service  for  Ontario, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,    186    Beverly    St.,    Toronto    2,    Ont. 

ARNDT,   Emil    (V-3) 

Placement  Agent,    State  Department    of 
Public   Welfare,  Division   for   the   Blind, 
125    N.   Water   St.,    Milwaukee,   Wis. 
♦ATKINSON,  J.   Robert    (E-5) 

Vice-President  &  Managing  Director, 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  741 
N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  27,  (i!alif. 

ATKINSON,   Mrs.    J.    Robert    (V-5) 

150   North   Berendo,   Los   Angeles,   Calif. 

AYCOCK,  H.  B.    (V-1) 

Director,  Division  of  the  Blind,  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Capitol 
Annex,   Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

BAER,  Mrs.  R.  Doris    (V-4) 

Home  Teacher,   State  Division  of  Adult 
Blind,  Ashland,   W^lsconsin 
♦BAKER,  Col.  E.  A.  (M.C.,  O.B.E.)    (V-1) 
Managing   Director,    Canadian   National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverly  St., 
Toronto    2,    Ontario 
♦BALL,   Mrs.  Lola    (V-5) 

Stand  Operator,  601  W.  6th  St.,  Topeka, 
Kansas 

BARKHAUSEN,  Mrs.   Kathryn  C.    (V-1) 
Supervisor,      Services      for     the     Blind, 
State    Department    of    Public    Welfare, 
State    Capitol    Annex,    Denver,    Colo. 

BECK,  Miss   Ida  McA.    (V-2) 

Secretary,   Maryland   Workshop  for   the 
Blind,    601    N.    Fulton    Ave.,    Baltimore 
17,  Maryland 
♦BEATH,   R.    W.    (V-1) 

Manager  for  Southern  Saskatchewan, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  507  Balfour  Apartments,  Regina, 
Sask. 
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♦BERGER,  Miss  Loraine  N.  (V-4) 

Home  Teacher,  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Blind,  State  Office  Bldg-.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

♦BERINSTEIN,   Benjamin    (E-5) 

Proof-reader,  American  Printing-  House 
for  the  Blind,  299  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y.    (Home  address) 
BERNARD,   Miss   Anna    (V-4) 

Home  Teacher,  N.  Y.  Guild  for  Jewish 
Blind,  2681  B.   81st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

♦BILLOW,    Miss    Ruth    (V-5) 

Volunteer  Social  Worker,  69  N.  Port- 
age  Path,  Akron,   Ohio 

*BINDT,    Mrs.   Juliet    (V-4) 

Home  Teacher,  California  State  Li- 
brary,  2730   Garber   St.,   Berkeley,  Calif. 

BIRCH,  M.  C.    (V-4) 

Case  Worker,  Division  of  Aid  to  the 
Blind,    Court   House,    Canton,   Ohio 

BIRCHARD,    Miss    Florence    W.    (V-2) 
Superintendent    of    Employment,    Mass. 
Division  for  the  blind,   110  Tremont  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

BLANTON,  Richard  J.    (E-1) 

Superintendent,  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind,  86  Hermitag-e  Ave.,  Nash- 
ville.   Tennessee 

BOOTH,   Miss   Alice   O.    (V-1) 

Welfare  Eye  Classification  Analyst, 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  N.  Y. 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
1  Lexing-ton  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

*BRENNAN,  Miss  Martha  (V-4) 

Home  Teacher,  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  1518  Summit  St.,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

*BROOKS,  Patrick    (V-4) 

Home  Teacher,  Maryland  Workshop  for 
the  Blind,  601  N.  Fulton  Ave.,  Balti- 
more 17,  Maryland 

BROTHERSON,   Miss   Esther   (V-.'^) 

Field  Representative,  Kansas  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  1100  State  Ave., 
Kansas  City,   Kansas 

*BROUN,   C.  L.    (V-3) 

Placement  Consultant,  Virginia  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind.  3003  Parkwood 
Avenue,  Richmond  21,  Virginia 

BROWN,   George    A.    (V-2) 

Manager,  Industrial  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,  239-241  W.  Adams  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

BROWN,    Harden    L.    (V-1) 

Director,  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, 305  State  Office  Bldg.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

BROWN,   Harold   H.    (V-3) 

Employment  Director,  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  520  Gates  Ave.,  Brook- 
lyn 16,  New  York 

BRYAN,  Frank  C.    (E-5) 

Manager,  Workshop,  Howe  Memorial 
Press,  549  E.  Fourth  St.,  South  Boston, 
Mass. 

*BURLINGAME,  Gayle   (V-1) 

Executive  Director,  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  538  Education  Bldg.,  Harris- 
burg,   Pennsylvania 

*BUSCH,  Miss  Marie  A.    (V-4) 

Home  Teacher,  117  E.  Dunklin  St.,  Jef- 
ferson City,  Missouri 

•CAMPBELL,  H.  B.  (V-1) 

Superintendent,  Maritime  Division,  Ca- 
nadian National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
172  Almon   St.,   Halifax,  N.   S. 


CAMPBELL,    Mrs.   Mary  Dranga   (V-1) 
Executive    Secretary,    The    Seeing    Eye, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

CASE,   George  B.    (V-2) 

INIanaging  Director,  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  520  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn  16, 
New  York 

CAUFFMAN,   Josef  G.    (E-1) 

Superintendent,  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind,  1141  N.  Pine  St.,  Lansing, 
Michigan 

CAULFIELD,   Mrs.   Isabelle  D.    (V-4) 

Superintendent  of  Home  Teaching  & 
Case  Work,  Bureau  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Social 
"Welfare,  205  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

CHAMBERS,    Edwin   A.    (V-2) 

Superintendent,   Department   of  Trades, 
Connecticut  In.stitute  for  the  Blind,  Box 
1414,  Hartford,  Conn. 
•CHAPPELL,    J.   H.    (V-3) 

Director,  Vocational  Guidance  and 
Training  Placement.  Commission  for 
the  Blind  &  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
8435   N.   E.   Glisan    St.,   Portland   16,   Ore. 

CHEEK,  Dr.  Roma  Sawyer   (V-1) 

Executive  Secretary,  N.  C.  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  401  State  Agri- 
cultural   Bldg.,    Raleigh,    N.    C. 

CHRISTMAN,    Mrs.   Henry  R.    (V-2) 

Executive  Director,  Berks  (T^o.  Branch, 
Pa.  Association  for  the  Blind,  34-36  N. 
Sth  St.,   Reading,   Pa. 

»CLUNK,   Joseph    F.    (V-1) 

Supervisor,  Service  for  the  Blind,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security 
Administration,  Washington,  D.   C. 

♦COLE,  Miss  Gladys   (V-4) 

Home  Teacher,  Virginia  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  2501  Rivermont  Ave.,  Lynch- 
burg, Virginia 

CONLAN,  Paul  G.   (V-1) 

Supervisor  of  Blind  Services,  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare,  Social  Wel- 
fare Commission,  230  N.  Grand  Ave., 
Lansing,  Michigan 

COSTIGAN,  E.  F.    (V-1) 

Director,  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Division  for  Adult  Blind,  125 
N.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

COWGILL,  Albert  G.    (E-1) 

Principal,  Pa.  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  64th  &  Malvern 
Ave.,   Overbrook,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CRAIG,  Mrs.  Cecilia  (V-4) 

Social  Worker,  Detroit  League  for  the 
Handicapped,  316  E.  Jefferson  Ave., 
Detroit,   Michigan 

CRAVl^FORD,    E.    R.    (V-2) 

Business  Manager,  The  Cleveland  Soci- 
ety for  the  Blind,  2275  E.  55th  St., 
Cleveland,    Ohio 

♦CRAWFORD,   Miss   Margaret    (V-4) 

Home  Teacher,  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society,  2425  Christian  Street, 
Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania 

•CROFT,    Rev.    A.   D.    (V-5) 

S.  C.  Asscoiation  for  the  Blind,  Box 
212    (Hotel    Edgefield)    Edgefield,    S.    C. 

CROMEENES,   Sharon   R.    (V-1) 

State      Supervisor,      Division      for      the 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare,   Helena,    Montana 
♦CUMMINGS,    Dr.    Francis   J.    (V-1) 

Executive  Secretary,  Delaware  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  305-307  TV.  Sth 
St.,    Wilmington,    Delaware 
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*DAVIS,   Mrs.  Anabel  Carter    (V-1) 

Administrative  Assistant,  Pittsburgh 
Brancti,  Pa.  Association  for  the  Blind, 
308    S.   Craig-   St.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

DAVIS,   F.   E.    (E-1) 

Superintendent,  Arkansas  School  for 
the  Blind,   Little   Rock,  Arkansas 

DAVIS,  John  W.    (V-1) 

Administrative     Assistant,     Ohio     Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,   9th  at  Oak,  Col- 
umbus,  Ohio 
*DAY,   O.   E.    (V-n) 

Placement    Officer,    Pa.    Institution    for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,   1305  Loc- 
ust   St.,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 
*DEAN,    Franklin    (E-2    ) 

Field    Secretary    &    Instructor,    Hadley 
Correspondence    School    for    the    Blind, 
Winnetka,    Illinois 
♦DECHANT,   Martin    H.    (V-2) 

Superintendent,  Trades  Training  School, 
Ohio    Commission     for    the     Blind,     451 
Oak  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
♦DECHANT,    Thomas    (V-2) 

Shop  Manager,  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind,  2275  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

DEGROFF,    Miss   Emma  C.    (V-5) 

District     of    Columbia     Association     of 
Workers    fo    rthe    Blind,    1334    N.    Caro- 
lina  Ave.    N.    E.,    Washington,    D.    C. 
*DEMING,    Harold   B.    (E-2) 

Director  of  Music,  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Box  423,  Van- 
couver,   Washington 

DEWITT,   Mrs.  Mary  K.    (V-2) 

Managing   Director,    Blind   Work   Asso- 
ciation Inc.,   18  Court  St.,  Binghampton, 
New   York 
•DICKINSON,  Raymond  M.    (V-4) 

Home    Teacher,    Division    of    Visitation 
of  Adult  Blind,  Illinois  Industrial  Home 
for    the    Blind,    7542    Cornell    Ave.,    Chi- 
cago,   Illinois 
*DINSMORE,   Roy   J.    (V-2) 

Secretary  &  Shop  Manager,  Blind  In- 
dustrial Workers  Association,  1072 
Bergen   St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

DINWIDDIE,    Miss    Harriet    (V-4) 

Case  Worker,  Seeing  Hand  Association, 
10    Rockledge   Road,    Wheeling,    W.    Va. 

DOLEZAL,    Jerry    (V-2) 

Managing  Officer,  Illinois  Inlustrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  1900  Marshall 
Blvd.,    Chicago,    Illinois 

DRY,   Walter  R.    (E-1) 

Superintendent,  State  School  for  the 
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Public  Assistance,  Bureau  for  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  of  Blindness. 
Charleston,   ^Vest   Virginia 

SWIFT,  Miss   Edith  L.    (V-2) 

Executive  Director,  Chicago  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind,  5337  Cornell  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

•SWIFT,   Dr.    S.   C.    (E-4) 

Chief  Librarian,  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  64  Baldwin  St., 
Toronto  2,  Ontario 

♦SWINDLER,  Albert    (V-5) 

211   W.   College   St.,   Crawfordsville,   Ind. 

TABER,    Miss   Martha   L.    (E-2) 

Pre-School  and  Social  Case  Worker, 
N.  Y.  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  999  Pelham  Pkwy.,  New  York, 
New  York 

THOMPSON,   Miss  Olive  I.    (E-1) 

Superintendent,  Kan.  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  1100  State  Ave..  Kansas  City, 
Kansas 

♦THOMPSON,   Roy   P.    (V-1) 

Executive  Officer  for  Southern  Alberta, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,   Old  Court   House  Bldg.,   Calgary, 

Alberta 

TOTMAN,   Miss  Harriet  E.    (E-3) 

Visiting  Teacher,  Braille  &  Sight  Sav- 
ing Classes,  Board  of  Education,  1380  E. 
6th   St.,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

TOWNEND,  Charles  W.    (V-3) 

Employment  Assistant,  Bureau  of  Ser- 
vices for  the  Blind,  New  Y'ork  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Hotel 
Cadillac,   Rochester.  N.  Y. 

TO^VNSEND,  Miss  M.  Roberta   (V-2) 

Director,  Brooklyn  Bureau  ot  Charities, 
Department  for  Blind  &  Crippled,  285 
Schermerhorn   St.,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

TRADER,  Miss  Florence  B.   (E-5) 

Trustee,  Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Mt.   Healthy,   Cincinnati,  Ohio 

♦TRADER,   Miss  Georgia  D.   (E-5) 

Trustee,  Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Mt.    Healthy,    Cincinnati,    Ohio 

♦TRUE,  Miss  Wilma  L.   (V-5) 
Hope,  Maine 

♦TURNER,  Harris   (E-5) 

Director  of  Publications.  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  186  Bev- 
erlv   St.,   Toronto   2,   Ont. 
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•TYNAN,   Maurice  I.    (V-1) 

Supervisor  of  the  Blind,  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Service,  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration,  Washington,   D.   C. 

•UHLMAN,  Rev.  Daniel  J.   (V-4) 

Case  Worker,  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Clark 
County,  1929  Sunset  Ave.,  Springfield, 
Ohio 

VALLENTYNE,  H.  J.  (E-1) 

Principal,  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind, 
Brantford,  Ontario 

VAN  EICH,  Norman  F.   (V-5) 

180  Goodell  St..  Buffalo,  'New  York 

♦VAN  EICH,   Mrs.  Norman  F.    (V-4) 

Home  Teacher,  Bureau  of  Services  for 
the  Blind,  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  180  Goodell  St.,  Buffalo, 
New  York 

VAN  DEN  BROEK,  Miss  Gertrude  (V-4) 
Supervisor  of  Training  of  Pre-School 
Blind  Children,  Bureau  of  Services  for 
the  Blind,  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  205  E.  42nd  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

•VOORHEES,  Arthur  L.    (V-3) 

Placement  Officer,  New  Jersey  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  1060  Broad 
St.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 

♦WALKER,  W.  Laurens    (E-1) 

Superintendent,  South  Carolina  School 
for  the  Blind,   Cedar  Spring,   So.   Car. 

•WARNSHOLZ,  E.  D.   (V-1) 

Consultant  on  Technical  Services,  State 
Department  of  Assistance  &  Child  Wel- 
fare, Room  1107,  State  Capitol,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska 

•WARTENBERG,  Stanley   (V-S) 

Placement  Agent,  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  1523  Voorhees  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

•WATTS,    L.   L   .(V-1) 

Executive  Secretary,  Virginia  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Ave., 
Richmond    21,   Virginia 

WATTS,    Mrs.   L.   L.    (E-6) 

2920  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond  21, 
Virginia 

WEBB,   Mrs.  Florence  Arp    (V-2) 

Executive  Secretary,  Knoxville  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Box  1895,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee 

WEBER,  Mrs.  Chas.  O.    (V-2) 

Supervisor,  Travis  County  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas 

WEIR,  Arthur  V.   (V-1) 

General  Manager,  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverly  St., 
Toronto   2,  Ont. 

WELLS,   William   H.    (V-3) 

Assistant  to  the  Executive  Secretary, 
Washington  Society  for  the  Blind,  244 
Woodward  Bldg.,   Washington,  D.  C. 


•WHEATON,  Dr.  Donald   (E-6) 

2524   Dwight   Way,   Berkeley,   Calif. 

WHINERY,  Dr.  S.  M.   (E-2) 

Principal,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind. 
Indianapolis,   Indiana 

WILCOX,  Miss  Ruth  E.  (V-1) 

Assistant  Secretary,  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  St., 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAMS,  Miss  Beulah.  (V-2) 

Executive  Secretary,  Center  for  the 
Sightless,   230   Second  St.,   Elyria,   Ohio 

•WILLIAMSON,  L.  G.    (V-3) 

Ontario  Supervisor  of  Employment  & 
Vocational  Guidance,  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverly  St., 
Toronto  2,  Ont. 

WILLIAMSON,   Oliver   R.    (E-5) 

Acting  Executive  Secretary,  John  Mil- 
ton Society  for  the  Blind,  156  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  New  York 

•WILLSON,  H.  E.    (V-1) 

Executive  Officer,  Northern  Alberta,  Ca- 
nadian National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Courthouse  Bldg.,   Edmonton,  Alberta 

WILSON,  Mrs.   Eleanor  A.    (V-2) 

State  Worker  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Kan- 
sas School  for  the  Blind,  904  Armstrong, 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

WINSWORTH,  Miss  Mabel  J.   (V-4) 

Case  Work  Supervisor,  Cleveland  Soci- 
ety for  the  Blind,  2275  E.  55th  St.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

WOLF,  Miss  Martha  (V-4) 

Director  of  Social  Service,  New  York 
Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  200  W.  72nd 
St.,  New  York,  New  York 

tWOOD,  L.   M.   Esq. 

President,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  186  Beverly  St.,  Toronto 
2,  Ontario 

WORTS,    Miss   Grace    (V-5) 

Assistant  to  Managing  Director  &  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverly  St., 
Toronto    2,   Ontario 

WRENCH,    Frank   A.    (V-3) 

Field  Secretary,  Virginia  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  3007  Parkwood 
Avenue,   Richmond  21,  Virginia 

•YOUNG,   Norman    (V-3) 

Placement  Agent,  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  48  E.  Earl  Ave.,  Youngs- 
town,   Ohio 

•YOUNG,  Miss   Ruth    (V-5) 

Volunteer  Transcriber,  Lawrence 
County  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross, 
Route  5,  Box  315,  New  Castle,  Penna. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

ALFRED  ALLEN,  Secretary-General 
c/o  Hadley   Correspondence  School   for   the  Blind,   Winnetka,   Illinois 

OFFICERS  (1943-1945) 

J.   ROBERT  ATKINSON,   Los  Angeles,   Calif.,   President 

L.  L.  WATTS,  Richmond,  Va.,  First  Vice-President 

J.  C.  LYSEN,  Faribault,  Minn.,  Second  Vice-President 

ALFRED  ALLEN,  Winnetka,  111.,  Secretary-General 

GUY  H.  NICKESON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Treasurer 

Founded  in  1895  as  the  Missouri  National  dollege  Association,  changed  in  1896 
to  The  American  Blind  People's  Higher  Education  and  General  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, the  organization  took  its  present  name  in  1905 — the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  "to  render  all  possible  as- 
sistance to  the  promotion  of  all  phases  of  work  for,  and  in  the  interest  of,  the  blind, 
and  to  the  prevention  of  blindness,  throughout  the  whole  of  North  America  and  the 
territorial  and  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States." 

All  persons  in  North  America  and  the  territorial  and  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  or  in  the  prevention  of  blindness 
are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association.  The  membership  is  divided  into  two 
main  divisions — Educational  and  Vocational,  These  divisions  are  further  subdivided  into 
smaller  sectional  groups  of  specific  interests  for  the  purpose  of  representation  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association,  and  for  round-table  discussions.  The  Association 
is  maintained  by  individual  membership  dues  of  $5  per  biennium.  Biennial  conventions 
are  held  in  odd-numbered  years,  usually  in  June  or  July.  Published  proceedings  of 
conventions  are  distributed  free  to  members,  and  at  $3  per  copy  to  all  others. 

The  authority  to  govern  the  Association,  by  directing  its  policies  and  operations  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  formed,  is  vested  in  a  Board 
of  sixteen  Directors,  composed  of  the  five  elected  officers  and  one  representative  from 
each  of  the  sections  of  the  Educational  and  Vocational  Divisions. 

Various  standing  committees  of  the  Association,  such  as  the  Legislative,  Research, 
and  Vocational  Guidance  Committees,  work  jointly  with  corresponding  committees  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  with  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 
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AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

Park   Avenue   and    57th   Street,    New   York    22 

The  American  Bible  Society  is  now  in  its  108th  year  of  service  to  the  blind. 

The  year  1942  was  a  record  year  in  the  distribution  of  the  embossed  Scriptures 
to  the  sightless,  a  total  of  8,924  bulky  volumes  and  talking  book  records  having  been  sent 
out  from  the  Bible  House  in  New  York. 

The  Bible  is  distributed  in  Revised  Braille  Grade  I/2,  Standard  Braille  Grade  2, 
the  Moon  system  and  in  New  York  Point. 

For  those  unable  to  read  any  embossed  system,  the  Society  provides  the  Scripture 
Talking  Book  Records.  The  New  Testament  is  available  on  forty  records  and  most  of 
the  Old  Testament  on  eighty-four  more  records.  A  Small  Volume  of  Scripture  Passages 
has  been  recorded  on  two  records. 

Portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  embossed  in  many  foreign  languages  in  Braille, 
including  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Arabic,  Greek,  Dutch,  Welsh,  Japanese  and  Italian. 

This  year  the  Society  is  publishing  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  Spanish  Braille 
which  will  complete  the  four  Gospels  in  this  language  for  the  sightless. 

The  Bible  Society  continues  to  supply  these  expensive  volumes  and  Talking  Book 
Records  to  blind  persons  and  libraries  serving  the  blind  at  the  special  price  of  25  cents 
each,  plus  postage.  Last  year  the  blind  and  their  friends  met  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of 
all  volumes  distributed  in  the  United  States,  the  difference  between  the  cost  price  and 
the  special  price  being  met  through  contributions  from  friends  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
blind  to  the  Society's  Blind  Fund. 

The  Bible  in  Revised  Braille  Grade  I/2  is  in  20  volumes;  in  Standard  Braille 
Grade  2,  18  volumes;  and  in  the  Moon  system  in  58  large  bulky  volumes. 

The  Society's  Small  Volume  of  Scripture  Passages  continues  to  be  a  very  popular 
little  volume,  the  blind  calling  it  their  pocket  Bible  as  it  is  easy  to  carry  about.  Many 
copies  have  been  sent  to  students  in  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

From  1835  to  the  end  of  1942,  the  Society  has  distributed,  at  home  and  abroad, 
over  166,000  volumes. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

15    West   16th  Street,  New   York   11,   N.   Y. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  promotes  those  interests  of  the  blind 
which  cannot  be  handled  advantageously  by  local  agencies.    Among  the  activities  are: 

Research — In  such  fields  as  education;  vocational  opportunities;  social  adjustment; 
statistics;  legislation;  mechanical  appliances,  such  as  the  Braille  typewriter  and  the 
Talking  Book  machine. 

Consultation  Service — Agencies  for  the  blind  are  offered  comprehensive  information 
and  the  advice  of  experienced  workers  on  education,  vocations,  legislation,  statistical 
records,  etc. 

Field  Service — Organization  of  new  activities,  assistance  in  improving  the  efficiency 
of  already  existing  local  organizations  for  the  blind,  surveys,  in  which  an  evaluation  is 
made  of  established  services  to  blind  adults  and  children  with  recommendations  for 
improvement  of  such  services. 

Library  Service — Students  of  work  for  the  blind  are  offered  the  facilities  of  a  ref- 
erence and  lending  library  of  about  7,000  books,  pamphlets  and  magazines  relating  to 
the  blind  and  their  welfare. 

Publications — Books  and  pamphlets  of  professional  interest;  three  magazines;  Out- 
look for  the  Blind  and  the  Teachers'  Forum  (inkprint  and  Braille),  Talking  Book 
Topics  (inkprint  and  records),  and  the  Braille  Book  Review  (Braille). 

Service  to  Blind  Individuals — Information  and  advice;  scholarships;  one-fare  privi- 
lege on  certain  bus  and  railway  lines;  discount  service  on  watches,  electrical  appliances 
and  radios  when  obtainable;  Talking  Book  machines  and  Braille  typewriters  sold  at 
cost  of  manufacture. 

Professional  Development — Promotion  of  professional  training  through  institutes 
for  social  workers,  and  summer  schools  for  workers  for  the  adult  blind  and  for  teachers 
of  the  Negro  blind;  an  employment  bureau  which  recommends  qualified  personnel  for 
positions  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  agencies  for  the  adult  blind. 

Membership  in  the  Foundation— The  Foundation  is  supported  principally  by  an- 
nual contributions  and  memberships.  Professional  membership  is  open  to  any  person 
actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

chartered   in    185  8 
1839   Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

When  schools  for  the  blind  were  established  in  this  country  over  a  century  ago, 
one  of  the  greatest  needs  was  for  an  ample  supply  of  embossed  books  and  special  appa- 
ratus for  instructional  purposes.  A  central,  national  printing  house  to  supply  all  of 
the  states  was  proposed,  and  in  1858  Kentucky  chartered  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind.  It  is  the  oldest  national  institution  for  the  blind  in  this  country  and  the 
largest  publishing  house  for  the  blind  in  the  world. 

Operating  on  a  non-profit  basis,  it  furnishes  books  and  apparatus  for  the  education 
of  the  6,500  blind  children  enrolled  in  the  public  institutions  and  classes  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  and  its  territories.  For  this  purpose.  Congress  provides  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $125,000  which  is  used  to  provide  free  schoolbooks  and  tangible  appa- 
ratus for  all  of  the  public  educational  institutions  for  the  blind. 

For  the  over  30,000  adult  blind  readers,  the  Printing  House  provides  in  Braille  and 
on  Talking  Books  a  wide  range  of  literature  which  includes  28  periodicals.  The  Read- 
er's Digest,  reprinted  each  month  both  in  Braille  and  on  Talking  Book  records,  has  been 
acclaimed  by  the  blind  as  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  literature  for  the  blind. 

Besides  being  the  official  school  book  printery,  the  Printing  House  prints  books  and 
periodicals  for  organizations  which  provide  free  literature  for  the  blind.  Many  agencies 
have  found  this  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  than  doing  the  work  in  their  own  estab- 
lishments. 

With  the  wide  acceptance  of  the  Talking  Book  by  the  blind,  the  Printing  House 
has  developed  a  complete  Talking  Book  department  which  manufactures  the  Talking 
Book  records  through  all  of  the  processes,  from  wax  recording  to  the  pressing  of  the 
discs.  This  new  department  provides  the  necessary  facilities  to  enable  the  institution 
to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  blind  for  recorded  literature. 

Special  printing  presses,  embossing  machines,  sectional  maps,  Braille  writing-frames, 
arithmetic  slates.  Braille  writers.  Talking  Book  reproducers,  peg  boards  for  kinder- 
garten, frames  for  writing  longhand,  and  sentence  boards  have  been  designed  and  built 
here.  This  original  material  has  profoundly  influenced  the  art  of  instructing  the  blind 
in  this  and  other  countries. 

An  enlarged  program  of  service  to  the  blind  is  contemplated  which  includes,  in 
addition  to  Braille  and  Talking  Books  and  tangible  apparatus,  such  features  as  a  stu- 
dents' library,  home  teaching  service,  information  bureau,  the  publication  of  books  in 
large  print  for  the  partially  blind,  and  a  program  of  research  into  the  specific  problems 
relating  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  literature  and  appliances  for  the  blind 
and  near-blind. 
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THE  BRAILLE  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 

203   North  Jefferson   Street,  Ridunond,  Virginia 

The  Braille  Circulating  Library  is  a  private  organization  supported  by  Christian 
people  from  churches  of  six  or  seven  various  demoninations.  It  furnishes  Christian  books 
(in  Braille,  Grade  I'/j  or  2)  on  request,  as  a  free  loan  to  anyone,  anywhere.  These 
books  are  distinctly  non-sectarian  and  comprise  Christian  fiction,  biography,  poetry, 
missionary  stories  and  evangelistic  and  devotional  matter.  They  cannot  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  The  authors  represented  are  from  the  following  denominations:  Baptist, 
Brethren,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  Missionary  Alliance,  Pres- 
byterian and  Reformed. 

The  books  may  be  kept  from  two  weeks  to  three  months.  No  postage  is  required 
as  a  franked  label  is  sent  with  each  book.  One  thousand  fifty-six  readers  were  served 
in  1942  and  89  letters  of  appreciation  from  readers  received.  Before  the  war,  the  books 
were  sent  into  16  foreign  countries  as  well  as  to  every  state  in  the  Union.  Individuals 
and  groups  will  be  served  immediately  on  request.  Address  all  communications  to  Miss 
Louise  Harrison  McCraw,  Secretary. 
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BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

741   North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  27,  California 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  was  established  in  1929  to  acquire  and  ex- 
tend the  activities  of  the  Universal  Braille  Press,  an  unincorporated  philanthropic  insti- 
tution founded  in  1919.  It  is  chartered  under  the  laws  of  California  as  a  nation-wide, 
non-profit,  non-sectarian  institution  devoted  to  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
blind. 

Its  service  now  includes  the  following  major  activities: 

1.  SOCIAL  WELFARE — Work  with  local  blind  persons,  and  in  some  cases  with 
the  blind  in  other  localities,  having  to  do  with  personal  adjustment  problems  created 
by  blindness,  including  the  donation  of  appliances  when  necessary. 

2.  HOME  TEACHING — Free  personal  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  raised 
print  (Braille  and  Moon  type)  and  typewriting  to  local  blind  persons,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  self-instruction  primers  for  the  use  of  the  blind  in  localities  where  the  services 
of  a  teacher  are  not  available. 

3.  BUSINESS  GUIDANCE— Consultation  and  other  services  to  the  employable 
blind,  and  the  sponsorship  of  vocational  literature. 

4.  LIBRARY  SERVICE — -Free  circulation  of  books  in  raised  print  and  Talking 
Book  records  to  the  blind  of  California,  Arizona  and  southern  Nevada. 

5.  LITERATURE — Sponsorship  of  books  in  Braille  and  Moon  type  on  a  non- 
profit basis,  and  free  to  the  blind  unable  to  pay,  including  the  distribution  of  the  King 
James  Version  of  the  Bible  in  Braille. 

6.  RESEARCH — The  development  of  appliances  for  the  blind,  Braille  writers; 
consultation  and  other  services  to  blind  individuals  and  organizations. 

7.  PRINTING — Maintenance  of  a  press  well  equipped  to  print  books  and  maga- 
zines in  Braille  and  Moon  type  for  organizations  not  having  their  own  presses. 

The  Institute  publishes  The  Braille  Mirror,  a  monthly  current  topic  magazine,  at 
special  rates  to  the  blind  below  production  cost. 

It  also  publishes  a  magazine  in  ink  print,  called  Light,  which  features  biographical 
sketches  of  the  successful  blind,  their  needs  and  resourcefulness,  together  with  a  variety 
of  matter  having  to  do  with  welfare  work  for  the  blind. 

The  Institute  is  maintained  by  bequests,  endowments,  voluntary  contributions  from 
the  public  and  by  membership  dues  ranging  from  $5  to  $100  a  year,  with  life  member- 
ships at  $1,000. 
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THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

186   Beverly   Street,   Toronto,   Canada 

L.  M.   WOOD,  Esq.,  President 
LIEUTENANT-CXDLONEL  E.  A,  BAKER,  Managing  Director 

There  is  no  part  of  The  Dominion  of  Canada  or  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  in 
which  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  does  not  function.  There  is  no 
form  of  service  to  the  blind  which  The  Institute  does  not  provide  for  all  blind  people 
in  this  great  territory. 

The  charter  of  the  C.N.I.B.  sets  forth  two  general  purposes.  The  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  blind,  and  the  prevention  of  blindness.  In  the  furtherance  of  the 
first  of  these  objectives,  The  Institute  has  established  and  operates  factories  for  the 
employment  of  blind  men  and  women;  installs  and  supervises  tobacco  stands,  newsstands, 
canteens  and  cafeterias,  which  are  operated  by  blind  merchants;  maintains  up-to-date 
libraries  of  Braille  and  Talking-books;  provides  home-teaching  service  throughout  the 
country;  acts  as  a  social  service  agency;  provides  facilities  for  the  marketing  of  the 
products  of  home-workers;  administers  concessions  secured  through  the  co-operation  of 
transportation  companies,  theatre  organizations  and  radio  manufacturers;  interests  itself 
in  recreational  activities  for  blind  people;  publishes  Braille  and  ink-print  periodicals; 
promotes  legislation  designed  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  blind  and 
advances  the  interests  of  blind  individuals  and  the  blind  as  a  group  in  every  legitimate 
way. 

The  C.N.I.B.  is  the  only  organization  in  Canada  constantly  working  towards  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  and  in  this  field,  it  not  only  spreads  information  concerning  the 
care  of  the  eyes  and  the  conservation  of  vision  in  every  possible  way,  but  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  the  care  and  treatment  of  individual  cases. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  all-embracing  program  for  which  it  was  created,  the 
C.N.I.B.  has  spread  its  administrative  control  into  six  geographical  divisions.  It  has 
offices  in  every  large  city  in  the  Dominion  and  representatives  in  countless  smaller  urban 
units.  It  has,  on  its  files,  the  names  and  histories  of  practically  every  blind  person  in 
Canada,  and  through  its  field  service,  endeavours  to  make  contact  with  every  one  of 
them,  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  co-operates  with  agencies  for  the 
blind,  in  all  other  countries  with  which  communication  is  possible.  Information  con- 
cerning its  method  of  operation  and  its  constitutonal  set-up  is  freely  available  to  any 
individual  or  organization  interested  in  any  phase  of  work  for  the  blind.  All  inquiries 
should  be  directed  to  the  Head  Office,  186  Beverly  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

One,   Norway   Street,   Boston    15,   Massachusetts 

The  Trustees  under  the  will  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15, 
Massachusetts,  publish  in  Braille  Grade  1 5/2  the  following  books  written  by  Mary 
Baker  Eddy: 

SCIENCE  AND  HEALTH  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures— The  Christian  Science 
textbook,  used  with  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible.  Interpointed;  in  black  Fabri- 
koid  binding;  five  volumes;  size  outside  11^x1154  inches;  weight,  17  pounds,  4  ounces. 
The  cost  to  produce  is  now  about  $25  per  set,  of  which  the  Trustees  under  the  will  of 
Mary  Baker  Eddy  bear  one-half,  making  the  selling  price  $12.50. 

RUDIMENTAL  DIVINE  SCIENCE  and  NO  AND  YES— One-side  printing;  in 
tan  cloth,  board  binding;  63  pages,  size  outside,  ll/axllj/^xl  inches;  $2. 

UNITY  OF  GOOD — Interpointed,  heavy  paper  binding;  99  pages;  size  outside, 
11/2x11x1  inches;  $2. 

RETROSPECTION  and  INTROSPECTION— Interpointed;  in  black  Fabrikoid 
binding;   137  pages,  size  outside,  ll^xll/axl^  inches;  $3.50. 

CHURCH  MANUAL — Interpointed;  in  brown  Fabrikoid  binding;  167  pages;  size 
outside,  1134x113/4x2^  inches;  $2. 

SEVEN  POEMS — Interpointed;  heavy  paper  binding;  size  outside,  ll/sxllxj/s 
inches;  75  cents. 

The  Trustees  under  the  will  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy  publish  the  following,  also  by 
Mrs.  Eddy,  in  Moon  type: 

CHRISTIAN  HEALING — Two-side  printing;  heavy  paper  binding;  size  outside, 
11/2x13x^2  inches;  60  cents. 

SEVEN  POEMS — One-side  printing;  heavy  paper  binding;  size  outside,  1 1  /2X 
II/2X/4  inches;  $1.25. 


The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society,  also  at  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  issues  the  following  publications  in  Braille  Grade  lyi: 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  QUARTERLY  BIBLE  LESSONS— Published  once  a 
month,  containing  lessons  for  the  month,  with  citations  from  the  Bible  and  Science  and 
Health  Brailled  in  full.  One  year  (12  issues),  $2.50;  six  months,  $1.25;  three  months, 
65  cents;  single  copy,  25  cents. 

THE  HERALD  OF  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE— Published  quarterly,  containing  ar- 
ticles, editorials,  and  testimonies  of  healing.  One  year,  $1;  six  months,  50  cents;  single 
copy,  25  cents. 

PERCEPTION — A  pamphlet  containing  articles  and  poems  reprinted  from  The 
Christian  Science  Journal  and  Sentinel;  interpointed;  $1. 

The  BIBLE  in  Braille  is  sold,  but  not  published,  by  the  Publishing  Society.  Inter- 
pointed; black  Fabrikoid  binding;  21  volumes;  11x11  inches;  $42,  no  discount. 

The  Publishing  Society  also  publishes  the  pamphlet  PERCEPTION  in  Moon  type 
for  the  blind;  $1. 
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CLOVERNOOK  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 

The  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind  was  founded  by  Georgia  D.  and 
Florence  B.  Trader  in  1901.  The  books  were  deposited  in  the  Public  Library,  Cincinnati 
and  the  Librarian  and  attendants  were  paid  by  them.  This  Society  outgrew  the  space 
allotted  for  the  books,  so  in  1934  they  were  taken  to  Clovernook  and  it  is  known  as 
the  Clovernook  Branch  Library.  There  are  about  twenty-five  hundred  readers  and  the 
circulation  is  about  sixty  thousand  books  and  magazines  each  year. 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind  was  founded  in  1903  by  Georgia  D.  and  Florence 
B.  Trader.  Clovernook  was  the  former  home  of  the  poet  sisters,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary. 
It  is  an  industrial  Home  for  forty  women.  In  connection  with  the  Home  there  is  a 
Weaving  Shop  where  rag  rugs  and  other  woven  articles  are  made.  There  is  also  a  Print- 
ing Shop  where  books  and  magazines  are  printed  in  Braille. 

In  1905  classes  for  Blind  children  in  connection  with  the  Public  Schools  were  opened 
through  the  efforts  of  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B.  Trader.  There  is  a  class  for  totally 
blind  children  and  seven  other  classes  for  conservation  of  vision,  about  seventy-five 
pupils  in  all. 

DYKER  HEIGHTS  HOME  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN,  INC. 

125  5   84th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Telephone  Bensonhurst  6-\776 

MRS.   LUELLA   H.   SOPER,   President 

MRS.  CARRIE  A.  ASHMEAD,  Vice-President 

MRS.   SARA  E.   LAMB,  Treasurer 

MISS  CORNELIA  H.  ROOVERS,  Secretary 

The  Dyker  Heights  Home  for  Blind  Children,  Inc.,  was  established  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  for  the  care  and  education  of  blind  children.  The  first  home  of  its 
kind  to  be  established  in  New  York  State.  We  are  the  only  Institution  that  accepts  the 
very  young  blind  baby. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  natural  foods  and  general  hygiene.  Sun-bathing,  long  hours 
of  rest,  a  playground,  well  equipped,  that  provides  exercise  and  amusement,  have  re- 
sulted in  strong  bodies  and  healthy  minds. 

The  children  are  trained  to  become  self-reliant,  and  the  majority  of  them  become 
self-supporting.    They  attend  special  classes  for  the  Blind  in  a  near-by  public  school. 

Where  talent  is  shown,  special  training  is  given,  so  that  we  have  among  our  gradu- 
ates: A  physiotherapist,  in  our  largest  Brooklyn  hospital;  two  organists,  one  a  Fellow  of 
the  American  Guild  of  Organists,  and  the  other  an  Associate;  another  conducts  his  own 
orchestra;  and  one,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University,  is  a  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind. 
Many  others  are  filling  worthwhile  positions  that  enable  them  to  be  self-supporting. 
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THE  HADLEY  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Winnetka,   Illinois 

The  Hadley  Correspondence  School  offers  instruction  in  the  reading  of  raised  type 
and  offers  study-courses  by  correspondence  to  those  aduhs  who  can  already  read  raised 
type,  and  wish  to  continue  their  education  at  home. 

The  courses  include  grade  school  and  high  school  work,  and  a  few  vocational  and 
professional  courses  of  college  rank. 

The  generosity  of  people  interested  in  the  blind  and  their  welfare  makes  it  possible 
to  carry  on  the  work  free  to  the  blind.  Those  who  are  able  to  contribute  any  sum  for 
the  service  are  encouraged  to  do  so,  in  order  that  others  less  fortunate  may  also  be 
served. 

Applications  for  courses  may  be  made  any  time  throughout  the  year.  The  school 
lends  the  student  such  textbooks  as  are  needed  for  the  courses,  and  serves  about  800 
students  annually. 

Occasionally  direct  grants  of  assistance  are  made  to  blind  students  to  enable  them 
to  secure  specialized  vocational,  professional  or  university  education. 

A  Braille  or  print  catalog  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

HOWE  MEMORIAL  PRESS 

549    East   Fourth    Street,    South    Boston,  Massachusetts 

The  Howe  Memorial  Press  is  the  printing  department  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
Watertown,  Mass.  Its  endowment  was  established  in  memory  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  and  the  printing  plant  has  been  in  operation  under  that  name  since  1882.  Braille 
printing  of  all  classes  of  books  is  carried  on,  with  considerable  attention  given  to  read- 
ing aids  for  adult  beginners. 

For  twenty  years  Braille  slates,  Braillewriters,  shorthand  Braillewriters,  proof- 
presses,  games,  and  other  appliances  for  the  use  of  the  blind  have  been  manufactured 
in  its  own  shops,  where  careful  workmanship  turns  out  accurately  made  articles.  Sug- 
gestions for  new  appliances  and  the  improvement  of  existing  ones  are  welcomed. 

A  price  list  of  the  Braille  books  and  an  illustrated  price  list  of  the  appliances  and 
games  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  salesroom. 
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JOHN  MILTON  SOCIETY,  INC. 

156  Fifth  Avejiue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  John  Milton  Society  for  the  Blind,  incorporated  in  1928,  was  created  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education  and  the  Home  Mis- 
sions Council  of  North  America  to  provide,  on  behalf  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  re- 
ligious periodicals  and  books  of  nonsectarian  character  in  Braille  .  "The  John  Milton 
Magazine"  is  directed  to  adults;  "Discovery"  is  edited  for  boys  and  girls.  A  number 
of  books  have  been  made  available  for  sale  at  cost  or  less,  and  others  will  be  issued 
as  funds  permit. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  copies  of  "Discovery"  go  to  the  various  schools  for  the 
blind  and  are  warmly  welcomed  by  teachers  and  pupils.  The  Society  does  not  duplicate 
any  of  the  activities  of  the  local  organizations  for  the  blind,  but  works  in  friendly 
cooperation  with  them  to  serve  those  who  can  benefit  by  its  publications.  The  Society 
has  no  endowment  and  depends  on  voluntary  contributions  for  the  maintenance  and 
extension  of  its  service.    Its  executive  office  is  at  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

THE  MATILDA  ZIEGLER  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Monsey,  New   York 

For  thirty-five  years  this  magazine  has  gone  free  each  month  to  every  blind  person 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  in  many  other  countries,  who  could  read  New 
York  Point  or  Braille  or  Moon  Type,  for  it  prints  editions  in  these  three  types. 

The  funds  for  this  purpose,  about  $25,000  a  year,  were  supplied  by  the  late  Mrs. 
William  Ziegler,  and  since  her  death  from  the  E.  Mathilda  Ziegler  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  which  she  endowed  before  her  death. 

The  Company  also  carries  on  many  other  lines  of  work:  supplying  clocks  with 
raised  dials,  at  special  prices;  typewriters  at  about  40  per  cent  discount;  radios,  and 
other  aids  to  the  blind.  (Because  of  war  conditions,  we  are  not  able  to  supply  radios, 
typewriters  and  clocks  now,  but  we  expect  to  resume  this  service  after  the  war  ends.) 

Its  hobby  now  is  some  sort  of  organization  of  volunteers  who  will  visit  the  lonely 
blind  in  their  homes.  It  hopes,  too,  to  see  a  radio  in  the  home  of  every  blind  person. 
It  is  specially  interested  in  supplying  hearing  devices  for  the  deaf-blind. 
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NATIONAL  BRAILLE  PRESS  INC. 

so   Congress  Street,    Boston,   Massachusetts 

The  National  Braille  Press  Inc.  is  a  charitable  organization,  dependent  entirely 
on  private  contributions,  publishing  for  free  distribution:  WEEKLY  NEWS,  a  current 
events  magazine  for  the  blind,  printed  in  Braille  Grade  2;  OUR  SPECIAL,  a  monthly 
magazine  for  blind  women,  printed  in  Braille  Grade  1^;  THE  HOME  TEACHER,  a 
professional  journal  for  home  teachers  and  social  workers,  printed  in  Braille  Grade  2. 
Also,  it  accepts  contracts  for  the  publishing  of  other  Braille  periodicals,  but  not  for 
profit. 

Founded  as  the  Braille  Weekly  Publishing  Company,  January,  1927;  incorporated 
under  its  present  name  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  May  29,  1929. 

PURPOSE:  Embossing,  printing  and  circulating  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
reading  matter  for  the  blind;  promoting  finger  reading  and  assisting  the  blind  to  be- 
come happier  and  better  informed  citizens.  The  organization  employs  twenty-five  per- 
sons on  its  project,  fourteen  of  whom  are  visually  handicapped. 

DISTRIBUTION:  Throughout  the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  and  to  Eng- 
lish-speaking readers  all  over  the  world. 

OFFICERS:  President  and  Treasurer,  Charles  Boyden,  Boston;  First  Vice-President, 
Mrs.  Homer  Gage,  Worcester;  Second  Vice-President  and  Assistant  Treasurer,  William 
Bayne,  Boston;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Fay,  Cambridge;  Managing  Director,  Francis 
B.  lerardi,  Room  518,  50  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

COMMITTEE  ON  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
THE   REV.   W.   J.   LOARING-CLARK,  Secretary,   Jackson,   Tennessee 

The  National  Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church  through  its  Committee  on  Literature 
for  the  Blind  publishes  a  monthly  magazine,  THE  CHURCH  HERALD,  which  has  a 
mailing  list  of  some  600  names.  This  is  the  free  gift  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the 
visually  handicapped  and  is  edited  by_  the  secretary  of  the  Committee,  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Loaring-Clark,  D.D.,  Jackson,  Tennessee.  THE  CHURCH  HERALD  is  published  in 
Revised  Braille,  Grade  1/2  and  contains  the  Church  Calendar,  Prayers,  Articles,  Poems, 
a  book  in  serial  form,  a  Question  and  Answer  Department,  a  News  and  Notes  Depart- 
ment and  the  Episcopal  Church  School  Lessons  according  to  the  Bible  Class  and  Home 
Department  Quarterly  edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Hiram  R.  Bennett,  D.D.  and  published 
by  the  kind  permission  of  the  H.  M.  Jacobs  Co.  Other  Braille  publiications  have  had 
to  be  curtailed  by  the  Committee  owing  to  financial  stringency  but  a  few  copies  of 
Church  Literature  in  Braille  are  still  available.  Among  them — The  Episcopal  Church; 
Talking  With  God;  Order  of  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15    West    16th   Street,   New   York    11,   New   York 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  founded  by  and  affiliated  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is  a  non-profit  organization  incorporated  September  13,  1938, 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Its  principal  purpose  is  to  allocate  orders  to 
workshops  for  the  blind  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind- 
made  Products,  a  committee  set  up  under  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act, 
which  authorizes  the  Federal  departments  to  purchase  brooms,  mops,  and  other  suitable 
commodities  from  workshops  for  the  blind. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  with  the 
general  committee  on  Sheltered  Workshops  for  the  Blind  acting  as  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee.  All  major  policies  are  discussed  with  this  committee. 

Another  purpose  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  to  develop  the  open  market 
for  blind-made  products  which  measure  up  to  certain  well-defined  standards. 

The  government  market  has  greatly  aided  the  workshops  by  making  possible  an 
increased  production,  necessitating  the  maintenance  of  high  standards  of  workmanship 
and  of  business  procedure. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
OF  BLINDNESS,  INC. 

1790  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  an  incorporated  lay  organi- 
zation engaged  in  a  program  of  eliminating  preventable  loss  of  sight.    Its  objects  are: 

1.  To  endeavor  to  ascertain,  through  study  and  investigation,  any  causes,  whether 
direct  or  indirect,  which  may  result  in  blindness  or  impaired  vision. 

2.  To  advocate  measures  which  shall  lead  to  the  elimination  of  such  causes. 

3.  To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  care  and  use 
of  the  eyes. 

The  Society's  program  is  carried  out  through  field  work,  the  press,  publications, 
correspondence,  statistical  service,  personal  interviews  and  other  media  of  public  edu- 
cation. It  endeavors  to  co-ordinate  its  work  with  that  of  other  organizations  arid  to 
co-operate  in  any  phase  of  saving  sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lectures,  charts  and  as- 
sistance in  sight-saving  projects  are  available  on  request.  It  publishes  the  following 
periodicals:  Sight-Saving  Review,  quarterly,  $2  a  year;  Eye  Health  and  Safety  News, 
published  four  or  five  times  a  year,  sent  free  upon  request;  and  Annual  Report. 

ROYER-GREAVES  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 

Paoli,   Pa. 
JESSIE  ROYER  GREAVES,   B.L.,   Ped.D.,   Principal 

This  school,  founded  for  and  conducted  primarily  for  the  retarded  blind  child, 
was  moved  two  years  ago  from  King  of  Prussia  to  Paoli,  Pa.  In  its  setting  of  thirteen 
acres  with  vegetable  and  Slower  gardens,  large  old  shade  trees  and  extensive  play 
grounds,  the  school  has  expanded  its  excellent  work. 

A  large  workshop  is  separate  from  the  beautiful  twenty-two  room  stone  home  that 
houses  the  Royer-Greaves  family.  Here  the  pupils  are  trained  in  school,  in  music,  in 
hand  crafts  and  in  those  home  duties  and  accomplishments  so  essential  to  their  future 
usefulness  and  happiness. 

Paoli  is  on  Route  30,  the  Lincoln  Highway.  The  school  is  on  South  Valley  Road, 
about  four  blocks  from  the  depot  on  the  Main  Line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  All 
through  trains  stop  here  and  the  trip  to  New  York  City  may  be  made  without  change 
of  cars. 
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THE  SEEING  EYE,  INC. 

Whippany  Road,  Morristo^^n,   New   Jersey 

MRS,    HARRISON    EUSTIS,    Honorary    President 

HENRY  A.   COLGATE,  President 

W.    H.    EBELING,    Executive    Vice-President 

HERMAN  J.  COOK,   Treasurer 

Division  for  Training  and  Research 

G.  W.  DEBETAZ,  Supervisor 

Division  for  the  Blind 

MORRIS   S.   FRANK,   Y ice-President 

MRS.   MARY   DRANGA    CAMPBELL,   Executive   Secretary 

MISS  ELIZABETH  L.  HUTCHINSON,   Assistant  Executive  Secretary 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  a  philanthropic  organization  devoted  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
selected  blind  men  and  women  through  the  use  of  a  dog  guide. 

The  dogs  liberate  such  blind  people  and  permit  a  freedom  of  motion  almost  equal 
to  that  of  any  seeing  person,  and  quite  equal  in  safety. 

Founded  in  1929,  by  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis  of  Philadelphia  and  Morris  S.  Frank, 
himself  blind,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  in  1932  reincorporated  under  the  welfare 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  The  Seeing  Eye,  located  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey, 
is  national  in  scope.  It  has  no  branches  and  does  not  duplicate  the  activities  of  existing 
agencies,  but  cooperates  closely  with  them  in  the  common  purpose  of  educating  and 
improving  the  status  of  the  blind.  The  dog  guide,  being  economical  as  well  as  provid- 
ing a  sense  of  independence,  solves  many  problems  of  placement  in  gainful  occupations 
which  otherwise  might  not  be  mastered. 

The  work  is  supported  by  contribution  and  voluntary  subscriptions  in  the  form  of 
annual  memberships.    Anyone  interested  in  the  blind  is  eligible  to  membership. 

The  Seeing  Eye  also  operates  its  own  school  for  teaching  instructors  and  no  in- 
structor has  ever  left  the  school  who  has  proven  himself  capable  of  fulfilling  the  stand- 
ards set  for  this  important  work. 


Program  of 

Twentieth  Biennial 

Convention 
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PROGRAM 

MONDAY,   JULY   12,   1943 

8:00  p.m.  OPENING  SESSION   (Ballroom) 

HOST:  Mr.  J.  W.  Davis,  Administrative  Assistant  Ohio  Commission  for  the 
Blind,   Columbus,  Ohio. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME— HONORABLE  FLOYD  F.  GREEN,  MAYOR  of  City 
of  Columbus. 

RESPONSE:      PETER  J.   SALMON,  PRESIDENT,  A.A.W.B. 

Report  of  Professional  Standards  Committee— MURRAY  B.  ALLEN,  CHAIR- 
MAN, STATE  SUPERVISOR,  School  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Report  of  Joint  Advisory  Committee  on  Research — J.  C.  LYSEN,  CHAIRMAN, 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight-Saving  School,  Faribault, 
Minnesota. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS:  "The  Blind  in  the  War  and  Post- War  World" — 
PETER  J.  SALMON,  ASSISTANT  MANAGING  DIRECTOR,  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  PRESIDENT,  A.A.W.B. 

INFORMAL  RECEPTION — Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  CHAIR- 
MAN. 

TUESDAY,   JULY   13 
GENERAL  SESSION  (Ballroom) 

CHAIRMAN:  J.  ROBERT  ATKINSON,  VICE-PRESIDENT  AND  MANAGING 
DIRECTOR,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Los  Angeles,  California,  FIRST  VICE- 
PRESIDENT,  A.A.W.B. 

9:00  a.m.  Report  of  Committee  on  Statistics— MISS  EVELYN  C.  McKAY,  SOCIAL 
RESEARCH  SECRETARY,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

9:15  a.m.  Address:      "The    Four    Freedoms" — COL.    E.    A.    BAKER,    M.C.,    O.B.E., 
MANAGING   DIRECTOR,    Canadian  National   Institute   for   the    Blind,    Toronto, 
Canada,  PAST-PRESIDENT,  A.A.W.B. 

9:45  a.m.  Civil  Service  Policies  and  the  Employment  of  Blind  Persons  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government — LEONARD  A.  ROBINSON,   Assistant  to    the   Chief,   Services 
for  the  Blind,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

10:00  a.m.  FILM:     "Blind  Workmen  in  Private  Industry" — Shown  by  L.  Q.  LEWIS, 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  National  Society  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 

11:00  a.m.   SECTIONAL  BUSINESS  MEETINGS 

Educational   Division: 

Election  of  Permanent  Chairman  (for  2  years) 
Election  of  Permanent  Secretary   (for  2  years) 

Section  1   (Room  216)  Section  4   (Room  223) 

Section  2   (Room  229)  Section  5   (Room  222) 

Section  3   (Room  228)  Section  6   (Room  218) 

Vocational   Division: 

Election  of  Permanent  Chairman  (for  2  years) 
Election  of  Permanent  Secretary  (for  2  years) 
Election  of  Member  of  Board  of  Directors    (for  4  years) 

Section  1   (Ballroom) 

Section  2   (Parlor  A) 

Section  3   (Parlor  B)  " 

Section  4   (Parlor  C) 

Section  5   (Room  227) 
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2:00  to  5:00  p.m.  SECTIONAL  MEETINGS 

Educational   Division: 

Section  1 — Heads  of  Residential  and  Day-School  Classes  for  the  Blind. 
(Room  216.) 

Robert  E.  Lambert,  Superintendent,  Indiana  State  School  for  the  Blind — 
Permanent  Chairman. 

Discussion  Leader:  Dr.  M.  E.  Frampton,  Principal,  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

What  Training  Should  Be  Given  Our  High  School  Students  to  Better  Pre- 
pare Them  for  the  Post-War  Period  as  Well  as  for  a  Part  in  the  War  Effort? 

How  Can  Workers  for  the  Blind  Avoid  the  Laying-Off  of  Blind  Workers  in 
Industry  During  the  Post-War  Period? 

What  Can  We  Do  to  Bring  About  a  Closer  Cooperation  Among  the  School, 
Placement  Agents  and  Adult  Organizations  for  the  Blind? 

New  Trends  in  Vocational  Guidance  and  Training  as  They  Affect  Schools 
for  the  Blind. 

Discussion  Leader:  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Director,  Educational  Research, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

What  Are  the  Essential  Points  in  a  Residential  School  Set-Up  Which  Should 
Not  Be  Affected  by  Measures  of  War  Economy? 

Discussion  of  the  Problems  of  Dual  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf. 

In  What  Ways  Can  We  Convince  the  Taxpayers  of  the  State  That  They  Are 
Getting  Value  Received  for  the  High  Per  Capita  Cost  for  the  Operation 
of  Our  Schools  for  the  Blind? 

Discussion  of  the  Problem  of  Food  Rationing  and  Supplies. 

Responsibilities  of  School  Administrators  for  the  Education  of  Blind  Pre- 
school Children. 

Section  2 — Teachers  in  Residential  and  Public  School  Classes  for  the  Blind. 
(Room  227.) 

Melvin  Haslip,  Teacher  of  Vocational  Subjects,  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Lansing,   Michigan — Permanent   Chairman. 

Are  the  Vocational  Departments  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  Meeting  the  Present 
Industrial  Requirements — MAURICE  I.  TYNAN,  SUPERVISOR  OP  THE 
BLIND,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service,  Veterans  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Section  6 — Non-Professional  Group.     (Room  218.) 

Dr.   Claire  E.   Owens,  Exeter,   Nebraska — Permanent  Chairman. 

Community  Singing,  led  by  Malcolm  L.  Cobb,  Music  Teacher,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Readjustment   of    Sightless    Handicapped — DR.    DALE    C.    POWELL     OSTEO- 
PATHIC PHYSICIAN,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

My  Experience  as  a  Teacher  in  a  Sighted  Boy's  School — S.  BRADLEY  BUR- 
SON,  Woodstock,  Illinois. 

A  Blind  Teacher  of  Sighted  Music  Pupils — followed  by  piano  solos — MISS 
RUTH  THATCHER,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

Address— HON.  WALTER  G.  NICHOLS,  Member  of  Ohio  Senate,  New  Phil- 
adelphia,  Ohio. 

Community  Singing  and  a  Talk — My  Method  of  Teaching  the  Sighted — MAL- 
COLM L.  COBB,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Address— HON.   GEORGE  J.   HARTER,  Mayor-Manager   of  Akron,   Ohio. 

(GENERAL  THEME:    DIFFICULTIES  OVERCOME) 
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Vocational   Division: 

Section  1— Heads  of  Agencies  Doing  Nation-Wide  Work  for  the  Blind,  or 
State-Wide  Work  for  the  Blind,  and  Professional  Staff  Members  of  Such 
Agencies  not  Provided  for  Elsewhere  in  Any  Professional  Group.    (Ballroom.) 

Murray  B.  Allen,  State  Supervisor,  School  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  Permanent  Chairman. 

New  Federal  Legislation  for  the  Blind — Its  Philosophy  and  Implications.     DR. 

ROBERT   B.    IRWIN,    EXECUTIVE    DIRECTOR,   American   Foundation   for 

the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Discussion.      R.    HENRY    P.    JOHNSON,    Florida    Commission    for    the    Blind, 

Tampa,  Florida. 

New  Fields  of  Placement  of  the  Blind.  LAWRENCE  Q.  LEWIS,  EXECU- 
TIVE  DIRECTOR,  National   Society  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.   C. 

Discussion.  C.  L.  BROUN,  PLACEMENT  COUNSELLOR,  Virginia  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Section  2  and  Section  3   (Joint  Meeting,  Parlors  A-B) 

Section  2:  Heads  of  Agencies  Doing  City-Wide,  County  and  Local  Work  for 
the  Blind,  Heads  of  Workshops  and  Industrial  Homes  for  the  Blind,  and 
Members  of  Technical  Staffs  of  Workshops  and  Industrial  Homes  for  the 
Blind. 

William   S.  Ratchford,    Secretary   and    Superintendent,   Maryland   Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland.     Permanent   Chairman. 

Section  3:     Placement  Agents  and  Field  Officers  for  the  Blind. 

Frank  A.  Wrench,  Field  Secretary,  Virginia  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,   Richmond,  Virginia.     Permanent  Chairman. 

PLACEMENT  OF  WHITE  COLLAR  AND  RURAL  BLIND 
FRANK  A.  WRENCH,  Presiding 

Existing  Policies  Regarding  Selection  and  Training  of  Stand  Operators  as 
Followed  by  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind.  ROBERT  N.  MARSHALL, 
STAND  TRAINER,  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A  Controlled  Interview.  C.  L.  BROUN,  PLACEMENT  CONSULTANT,  Vir- 
ginia Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Display  of  Merchandise.  FREDERIC  I.  HATKE,  PLACEMENT  AGENT,  Vir- 
ginia Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

How  to  Wait  on  Customers  and  Handle  Cash.  ROY  KUMPE,  DIRECTOR, 
Arkansas  Employment  Service  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Ways  and  Means  of  Obtaining  Profits  from  Stands  Under  Present  Conditions. 
WILLIAM  H.  WELLS,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY, 
Washington  Society  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Employment  for  the  Blind  and  Plans  for  POST-WAR  PROBLEMS  IN  CANADA. 
L.  G.  WILLIAMSON,  SUPERVISOR  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT, 
Canadian   National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,   Ontario. 

Placement  in  Miscellaneous  Types  of  Employment.  FLORENCE  W.  BIRCH- 
ARD,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  Division  of  the  Blind,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Placement  of  Dictaphone  Operators.  EMIL  ARNDT,  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Division  of  Adult  Blind,   Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Placement  of  the  Rural  Blind.  MERTON  M.  LAKE,  SUPERINTENDENT, 
The  Barnes   School,  Henniker,   New   Hampshire. 

The  Problems  of  Placement  as  I  Have  Found  Them  Facing  Me  in  Maine. 
WALTER  MORAN,  PLACEMENT  AGENT,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Augusta, 
Maine. 
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Man  Salvage  Clinic.  H.  KENNETH  McCOLLAM,  PLACEMENT  OFFICER, 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Training  and  Employment  Policy  of  a  Private  Agency.  HAROLD  BROWN 
EMPLOYMENT  DIRECTOR,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  y! 

The  Place  of  Sheltered  Workshops  in  a  Placement  Program.  WILLIAM  S 
RATCHFORD,  SUPERINTENDENT,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind' 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  ' 

Sheltered  Workshops  in  Conjunction  with  Placements  in  Industry  JAMES 
F.   HYKA,  Cleveland  Society  for  the   Blind,  Cleveland,   Ohio. 

The  Four  Freedoms  of  Vocational  Guidance  for  the  Blind  A  E  SEPTI- 
NELLI,  FIELD  AGENT,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind'  New  York 
New  York.  ' 

Section  4.  Home  Teachers  for  the  Blind  and  Social  Workers  Other  Than 
Home  Teachers  Doing  Work  for  the  Blind.      (Parlor  C) 

Miss  Margaret  R.  Hogan,  Head  Home  Teacher,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Richmond,  Virginia,  Permanent  Chairman. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Eye  and  Common  Eye  Diseases.     DR.  ALBERT  FROST 

STATE   OPHTHALMOLOGIST,    Columbus,   Ohio. 
The  Agencies  for  the  Blind  as  an  Integral  Part  of  the  Social  Service  Program 

JUDGE   HENRY   J.    ROBISON,    CHIEF,  Division   of   Social   Administration' 

Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Blind   Home  Teacher  Versus  the  Sighted  Home   Teacher.     MISS  MARY 
E.  ROWELL,  SPECIAL  CASE  WORKER,   North   Carolina   Commission   for 
the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
5:00  to  8:00  p.m. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Superintendent  and  his  associates  of  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  the  large  collection  of  teaching  models  were  on 
exhibit  m  the  Girls'  Gymnasium  from  5:00  to  8:00  p.m.  Tuesday  July  13th 
Due  to  summer  cleaning  and  lack  of  help  it  was  impossible  to  open  for 
inspection  the  remainder  of  the  building. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  14 

GENERAL   SESSION   (Ballroom) 

9:00  a.m.  Report  of  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.     DR.  ROBERT  B    IRWIN 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,   New  York,  New  York.  i«.wiin, 

9:30  a.m.  Report  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind.     C.  C.  KLEBER    GENERAL 

MANAGER,  New  York,  New  York.  '  ^^'-■n^ 

10:00  a.m.  PLACEMENT  OF  THE  BLIND 

Chairman:  BYRON  P.  REDMAN,  BRANCH  MANAGER,  Kroger  Grocery  and 
Baking  Company,  MEMBER,  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Starting  Placement  Programs  in  the  States.  JOHN  H.  McAULAY  FIELD 
f^JoTTc'^'''''''^-  ^'''''''  '°'  '^'  ^^^^''  ^-  ^-  °^^^  of  Educadon,  Wasi? 
Employment  Opportunities  for  the  Blind.  K.  VERNON  BANTA  SENIOR  EM- 
PLOYMENT SPECIALIST  (Physically  Handicapped)  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission,  Washington,  D.  C.  ^  ^^  -^ 

The  Relation  of  the   School  to   Job   Placements  for  Its   Graduatp<:!      frfr    t 

N^wTo^k.^'"'''''''''''''''''^'''^'  ""'"  ""^"^  ^'^''  Schooi?or  the  Blind   Svia,' 
Selection  Techniques  for  the  Industrial  Placement  of  the  Blind.     MRS.   MARY 

K    BAUMAN    ASSISTANT    DIRECTOR,    Trainee    Acceptance    Center,    US 

Employment  Service,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Relating  Federal  and  State  Services  in  a  Placement  Program      J    W    DAVT«? 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT,  Ohio  Commission  for  ^e  Blind,   Columlus; 

^^■^1945°Bi?nnhim°^  ^°™'°^"^^  Committee  and  Election  of  Officers  for  the  1943- 
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2:00  to  5:00  p.m.  SECTIONAL  MEETING 

Educational  Division: 

Section  3.  Heads  of  Public  School  Sight-Saving  Classes,  Teachers  in  Public 
School  Sight-Saving  Classes,  and  Officers  and  Agents  of  Organizations  En- 
gaged in  Work  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  or  Conservation  of  Vision. 
(Room  218.) 

Mrs.   Ethel  Nestell  Fortner,  Principal,  Oregon   State   School   for   the   Blind, 
Salem,  Oregon,  Permanent  Chairman. 

Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped  as  it  Pertains  to  Job  Preparation. 
MISS  PAULINE  V.  POWERS,  BRAILLE  CLASS  TEACHER,  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

A  State  School  for  the  Blind's  Contribution  to  Conservation  of  Vision.  R.  E. 
LONG,  SUPERINTENDENT,  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 

A  State  Supervisory  Program  for  the  Visually  Handicapped.  DR.  V.  D. 
BAIN,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Salem,  Oregon.  (Paper  read  by  Miss  Wilma  Schneider,  Sight-Saving  teacher, 
Evansville,  Indiana.) 

Committee  Report;  Investigation  of  Large  Type  Books  Relative  to  Size  of 
Type,  Cost,  Possible  Sources  of  Supply.  MRS.  ETHEL  NESTELL  FORT- 
NER, PRINCIPAL,  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Round  Table  Discussion:  The  Problem  of  the  Partially  Seeing  Child  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind.  Introduction  by  DR.  BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD, 
DIRECTOR  OP  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  New  York,   N.   Y. 

Section  5.  Administrative  Heads  of  Publishing  Houses  and  Others  Engaged 
in  Publishing  for  the  Blind  by  Any  Process.      (Room  228.) 

Miss  Georgia  D.  Trader,  Trustee,  Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Healthy, 
Ohio,  Permanent  Chairman. 

Informal  discussion  on  the  Problems  of  Publishers  for  the  Blind. 

Vocational   Division: 

Section   1.  SECOND   MEETING    OF  EXECUTIVES.      (Parlor  C.) 

Title  X — Its  Strength  and  Weakness  and  the  New  Wagner  Amendment. 
HARRY  HAYES,  SUPERVISOR  OF  DIVISION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  State 
Department  of  Welfare,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Discussion.  DR.  ROMA  S.  CHEEK,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  North  Caro- 
lina Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Appreciation  of  Higher  Standards  in  Work  for  the  Blind.  COLONEL  E.  A. 
BAKER,  MANAGING  DIRECTOR,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Discussion.  MISS  EVELYN  C.  McKAY,  SOCIAL  RESEARCH  SECRETARY, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Are    We    Utilizing    All    the    Available    National,    State,    and    Local    Agencies? 

MRS.    MARY    DRANGA    CAMPBELL,    The    Seeing    Eye,    Inc.,    Morristown, 

New  Jersey. 
Discussion.     PAUL  G.  CONLAN,  SUPERVISOR  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

Department  of  Welfare,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Section  2  and  Section  3.     SECOND  JOINT  MEETING.     (Parlors  A-B) 

FRANK  A.  WRENCH,  Presiding 

INDUSTRIAL  PLACEMENTS 

The  Sighted  Agent's  Approach  to  Factory  Placement  Work.  FLOYD  H. 
LACY,  PLACEMENT  AGENT,  Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Austin, 
Texas. 
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Employment  in  Industry.  M.  AUGUST  McCOLLOM,  INDUSTRIAL  PLACE- 
MENT AGENT,  Services  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

My  Placement  of  the  Blind  in  Southern  California.  MRS.  EDYTHE  KEN- 
NEDY, SUPERVISOR,  Special  Service  Department,  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission, Los  Angeles,  California. 

Publicity  in  Relation  to  Industrial  Placement  of  Blind  People.  JOHN  R. 
MILLON,   Department   of   Education,   Division   of   the   Blind,   Boston,    Mass. 

Employment  Program  for  New  York  State.  MISS  M.  G.  McNAMARA,  SUPER- 
VISOR OF  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Bureau  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Industrial  Placements  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Personnel  Office.  MICHAEL 
SUPA,  SUPERVISOR,  Physically  Handicapped  Personnel,  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Opportunities  Offered  by  Trade  Schools  for  the  Training  of  the  Blind  Worker. 
J.  P.  McGETTIGAN,  SUPERVISOR  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PLACEMENT,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Opportunities  for  the  Visually  Handicapped  in  Munitions  Plants.  NORMAN 
YOUNG,  PLACEMENT  AGENT,  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Cooperation  between  the  Rehabilitation  Agent  and  the  Commission  Place- 
ment Agent.  ORIN  W.  DAVIS,  TRAINING  OFFICER,  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,    State    Department    of    Education,    Columbus,    Ohio. 

Post-War  Employment.  ARTHUR  VOORHEES,  PLACEMENT  OFFICER,  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,   Newark,   New  Jersey. 

Some  Steps  Presently  to  Be  Taken  Facilitating  the  Placement  of  the  Blind 
After  the  War.  GEORGE  W.  KELLER,  PLACEMENT  AGENT,  Ohio  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,   Columbus,  Ohio. 

Section  4.      SECOND   MEETING  OF  HOME   TEACHERS.      (Room   216) 

How  the  Home  Teacher  Can  Cooperate  with  Other  Agencies  and  Become  a 
Force  in  the  Community.  MILTON  H.  KLEIN,  ASSISTANT  SUPERVISOR, 
Administrative  Field  Staff,  Division  of  Social  Administration,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Distribution  and  Repair  of  Talking  Book  Machines.  MISS  MARY  HUGO, 
HOME   TEACHER,   Ohio   Commission   for  the    Blind,    Columbus,   Ohio. 

The  Teaching  of  Braille  to  Blinded  Adults.     MRS.  JULIET  BINDT,  TEACHER 
OF  THE  BLIND,  California  State  Library,  Berkeley,  California. 

Aids  to  the  Blind  Home-Maker.  MISS  IRENE  E.  JONES,  HOME  TEACHER, 
Utah  Association  for  the  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

6:00  p.m.  BANQUET  (Ballroom) 

Invocation.  Rev.  Harold  Lancaster,  King  Ave.  Methodist  Church,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Vocal  Solo:  Miss  Ruth  Avis  Williams,  voice  teacher,  Ohio  State  School  for 
the  Blind.  Accompanist,  Miss  Elinor  Schmidt,  former  head  of  Music  Depart- 
ment Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  FOR  MERITOR- 
IOUS SERVICE— To  MR.  C.  L.  BROUN,  SUPERVISOR  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICES  (RETIRED),  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Piano  Solo:      Malcolm  L.  Cobb,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

National  Anthem.  Led  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Snyder  Solida,  Columbus  Association 
for  the   Blind,  Columbus,   Ohio. 
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GENERAL  SESSION  (Ballroom) 

9:00  a.m.  Report  of  Committee  on  Integrated  and  Differentiated  Services  for  the 
Blind.      MRS.    GWEN   HARDIN,    CHAIRMAN,    SUPERVISOR,    Division   of    Ser- 
vices for  the  Blind,  Washington  State  Department  of  Social  Security,  Olympia, 
Washington. 

9:20  a.m.  FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  A  PROGRAM  OP  ASSISTANCE 
AND  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Chairman:      PETER  J.   SALMON,   PRESIDENT,   A.A.W.B. 

From  the  Standpoint  of  Federal  Agencies.  LEONARD  J.  CALHOUN,  ASSIS- 
TANT GENERAL  COUNSEL,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

From  the  Standpoint  of  State  Agencies.  GEORGE  F.  MEYER,  CHIEF  EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICER,  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark,  N.  J. 

11:15  a.m.  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  WAR-BLIND 

Chairman:  DR.  ROBERT  B.  IRWIN,  CHAIRMAN,  U.  S.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
WAR  BLIND,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  Committee  on  War-Blind.     Dr.  Irwin. 

Plans  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Office  for  the  Care  and  Training  of  Blinded 
Servicemen.  MAJOR  WALTER  E.  BARTON,  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Surgeon- 
General,  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Program  of  the  Veterans  Administration  for  the  Care  of  Disabled  Veterans. 
MAURICE  I.  TYNAN,  SUPERVISOR  OF  THE  BLIND,  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Service,  Veterans  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FINAL  BUSINESS  SESSION  (Ballroom) 

2:00  p.m.  Report  of  Auditing  Committee.     ARTHUR  V.  WEIR,  CHARIMAN,  BUSI- 
NESS MANAGER,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Report  of  Necrology  Committee.  DR.  BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD,  CHAIRMAN, 
DIRECTOR  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee.  L.  L.  WATTS,  CHAIRMAN,  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Report  of  Legislative  Committee.  L.  L.  WATTS,  CHAIRMAN,  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,   Virginia  Commission  for  the   Blind,   Richmond,   Virginia. 

NEW  BUSINESS. 

INVITATIONS  FOR  NEXT  CONVENTION. 

INSTALLATION  OF  OFFICERS   FOR  1943-1945. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Officers  and  Committees 
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OFFICERS  AND  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

1943-1945 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

President *J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Los  Angeles,  California 

First  Vice-President *L.  L.  Watts,  Richmond,  Virginia 

Second  Vice-President J.  C.  Lysen,  Faribault,  Minnesota 

Secretary-General Alfred  Allen,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

Treasurer *Guy  H.  Nickeson,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Section  1 Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld 

Section  2 Dr.  S.  M.  Whinery 

Section  3 Mrs.  Helen  B.  Jones 

Section  4 *Dr.  S.  C.  Swift 

Section  5 Howard  M.   Liechty 

Section  6 *Dr.  Claire  E.  Owens 

VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Section  1 *Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E. 

Section  2 William  S.  Ratchford 

Section  3 Frank  A.  Wrench 

Section  4 *Raymond  M.  Dickinson 

Section  5 '• *Charles  D.  Grover 

*Blind 
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SECTIONAL  OFFICERS 

EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Section  1 

Permanent  Chairman Dr.  Clarence  J.  Settles 

Permanent  Secretary J.  C.  Lysen 

Section  2 

Permanent  Chairman *Melvin  J.   Haslip 

Permanent  Secretary Miss  Elizabeth  Newman 

Section  3 

Permanent  Chairman Mrs.  Ethel  Nestell  Fortner 

Permanent  Secretary Mrs.  Vina  Aherne 

Section  4 

Permanent  Chairman To  be  elected 

Permanent  Secretary To  be  elected 

Section  5 

Permanent  Chairman *Miss  Georgia  D.  Trader 

Permanent  Secretary Miss  Florence  B.  Trader 

Section  6 

Permanent  Chairman *Dr.  Claire  E.  Owens 

Permanent  Secretary To  be  elected 

VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Section  1 

Permanent  Chairman Paul  G.  Conlan 

Permanent  Secretary '. Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen 

Section  2 

Permanent  Chairman Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend 

Permanent  Secretary W.  L.  McDaniel 

Section  3 

Permanent  Chairman Lindsay  G.  Williamson 

Permanent  Secretary William   H.   Wells 

Section  4 

Permanent  Chairman *Miss  Margaret  R.  Hogan 

Permanent  Secretary *Miss  Mary  E.  Rowell 

Section  5 

Permanent  Chairman *Jake  Jacobson 

Permanent  Secretary *Miss  Helen  Scherer 
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Standing  Committees 

JOINT  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 
A.A.W.B.  Members  A.A.I.B.  Members 

tAlfred  Allen,  Ex  Officio  Francis  M.  Andrews 

*J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Ex  Officio  Josef  G.  Cauffman,  Ex  Officio 

*Gayle  Burlingame  A.  G.  Cowgill 

*George    F.    Meyer  tDr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Chairman 

William  S.  Ratchford  B.  S.  Joice 

*Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman  G.   E.  Lineberry 

*L.  L.  Watts  R.  W.  Woolston,   Ex  Officio 

tjoint  Chairman 
tjoint  Secretary 

JOINT  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  RESEARCH 
A.A.W.B.  Members  A.A.I.B.  Members 

*Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E.  W.  E.  Allen 

Dr.  Roma  Sawyer  Cheek  Dr.  A.  L.  Brown 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  Joseph  F.  Clunk 

J.  C.  Lysen,  Joint  Chairman  Robert  Lambert    . 

R.  W.  Woolston 

JOINT  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  COMMITTEE 
A.A.W.B.  Members  A.A.I.B.  Members 

Francis  M.  Andrews  R.  E.  Long 

A.  G.  Cowgill  Miss  Elizabeth  Newman 

*George  F.  Meyer,   Convenor  W.  G.  Scarberry,  Convenor 

Stetson  K.  Ryan 

PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS  COMMITTEE 

*Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman 
*C.  L.  Broun  *John  H.  McAulay 

J.  W.  Davis  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay 

Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin  *L.  G.  Williamson 

BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 
*Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  WAR  BLIND 
*Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Chairman 
*Rabbi  Michael  Aaronsohn  Miss  Grace  S.  Harper 

Alfred  Allen  *Philip  N.  Harrison 

*J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Ex  Officio  *Francis  B.   lerardi 

*Col.   E.   A.   Baker,  M.C.,   O.B.E.  *Peter  J.  Salmon 

*Joseph  F.  Clunk  *Dr.  J.  Francis  Smith 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION 
*L.  L.  Watts,  Chairman 
Alfred  Allen,  Ex  Officio  Miss  Ruth  F.  Sargent 

J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Ex  Officio  *Arthur  Sullivan 

*Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E.  Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend 

SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  FUND  TRUSTEESHIP  AND 
SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  COMMITTEE 
*Francis  B.  lerardi.  Chairman 
Stetson  K.  Ryan  *L.  L.  Watts 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Opening  Session 
Monday  July  7th,  1947 — 8  P.  M. 


The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by 
Mr.  William  S.  Ratchford  and  was  opened 
with  the  singing  of  one  verse  of  "My  Coun- 
try 'Tis  Of  Thee"  followed  by  an  invoca- 
tion offered  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Uhlman, 
Member  of  the  Board  of  the  Ohio  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio,  follow- 
ing which   Mr.  Ratchford  spoke  briefly. 


Remarks  of  William  S.  Ratchford  (Host) 

Superintendent,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mr.    President,    Mayor    D'Alesandro, 

L,ADiES  AND  Gentlemen: 

I  am  very  happy  to  welcome  you  to  Balti- 
more. We  think  Baltimore  is  a  very  fine  city 
and  we  hope  that  you  all  will  think  so  too. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you 
the  Chairman  of  this  meeting,  Mr.  John  G. 
Schilpp.  Mr.  Schilpp  is  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Maryland  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  this  Board  for  more  than  thirty  years 
and  has  given  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  the 
work  for  the  Blind  in  Maryland.  He  has 
contributed  much  to  the  work. 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  present  to  you 
Mr.  John  G.  Schilpp. 


Address  of  John  G.  Schilpp 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees   of 
The  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind 

It  is  indeed  my  happy  privilege  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Mary- 
land Workshop  for  the  Blind  and  on  behalf 
of   its    Board    to    welcome    the    Officers,   Di- 


rectors, Committees  and  Delegates  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  who  are  about  to  begin  its  21st  Bien- 
nial Convention  to  be  held  in  the  City  of 
Baltimore  at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel 
throughout  the  coming  week. 

The  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind  is 
proud  to  be  your  host  as  it  is  vitally  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  your  organization;  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  from  your  Program  that  our  very 
efficient  Superintendent,  Mr.  William  S. 
Ratchford,  is  one  of  your  Directors  and  that 
the  late  lamented  Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer 
has  been  one  of  your  past  Presidents. 

You  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  work 
of  our  organization.  Incorporated  in  the 
year  1908  by  the  Maryland  Legislature,  we 
are  a  Maryland  State  Agency,  and  as  such 
we  have  operated  since  our  incorporation  a 
Work  Shop  for  the  Blind  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  our  Shop  is  now  located  at 
Fulton  and  Edmondson  Avenues  in  the 
western  section  of  the  City,  and  we  extend 
a  hearty  and  cordial  invitation  to  all  of  you 
while  in  Baltimore  to  inspect  our  Work 
Shop  and  its  work. 

In  addition,  we  have  been  working  hard 
to  extend  our  Vending  Stand  Program  and 
now  have  twenty-two  stands  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  Federal,  State  and 
Municipal  Buildings  and  with  private  con- 
cerns. Our  Home  Service  Department  has  our 
\er)'  earnest  and  diligent  attention,  and  quite 
recently  we  made  a  report  to  our  newly 
elected  Governor,  Honorable  AVilliam  Pres- 
ton Lane,  Jr.    (who  has  shown  deep  interest 
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in  the  Blind  work  in  Maryland)  in  which 
we  reported  to  him  that  our  Home  Service 
Department  is  trying  to  contact 

"All  worthy  blinded  persons  throughout 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  to  bring  to  each 
of  these  individuals  the  fundamental  and 
basic  training  which  will  enable  him  to 
successfully  solve  problems  incident  to  his 
changed  order  of  living.  These  services  are 
performed  by  teachers  who  are  thoroughly 
trained  and  fully  qualified  to  go  into  the 
homes  of  these  persons.  This  assistance  con- 
sists of  conselling,  reorientation,  Braille,  typ- 
ing, handwork,  and  any  other  helpful  train- 
ing. This  training  also  includes  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  person  to  his  family  and  com- 
munity life  so  that  he  may  get  the  most 
enjoyment  out  of  life  despite  the  handicap  of 
blindness.  Eye  examinations  are  made  and 
when  it  is  possible  complete  physical  exami- 
nations are  also  given.  After  the  blind  per- 
son has  been  prepared  by  virtue  of  his  home 
training,  he  is  recommended  to  either  the 
Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  or  The 
Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  according 
to  his  need.  If  such  recommendation  is 
deemed  inadvisable,  handwork  is  taught  in 
the  home  and  visits  to  the  individual  con- 
tinued as  long  as  necessary.  For  those  who 
are  unable  to  do  any  kind  of  work,  friendly 
visits  are  provided  to  bolster  their  morale, 
and  create  an  interest  in  life." 

Throughout  the  years  we  have  had  the 
closest  cooperation  and  assistance  from  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  Your  Association  was  organized  in 
1895;  you  have  approximately  a  member- 
ship of  four  hundred  from  nearly  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  I  understand  that 
you  will  have  Delegates  from  Brazil,  China, 
and  Hawaii.  Your  membership  undertakes 
work  for  the  Blind  in  public  and  private 
agencies.  Federal,  State  and  Local  and  in 
every  conceivable  type  of  service  program. 
You  have  had  many  Biennial  Conventions, 
of  which  this  is  the  twenty-first,  and  at  each 
momentous  problems  affecting  the  Blind 
have  been  and  will  be  openly  discussed.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  will  be  your 
best  Convention  in  the  history  of  your  or- 
ganization. I  cannot  refrain  from  reading 
the    purpose    of   your   Association    which    is 


"to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  pro- 
motion of  all  phases  of  work  for,  and  in  the 
interest  of,  the  blind,  and  to  prevention 
of  blindness,  throughout  the  whole  of  North 
America  and  the  territorial  and  insular  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States." 

There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  when  there  is  more  need 
for  intensive  activity  for  work  for  the  Blind 
particularly  including  Disabled  Blind  Vet- 
erans, and  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  on 
your  morning  program  for  Wednesday,  July 
9,  there  will  be  open  discussion  of  the  sub- 
jects: 

(a)  The  Veterans  Administration's  Pro- 
gram for  the  War  Blind,  and; 

(b)  Aims  and  purposes  of  the  Blinded 
Veterans'   Association. 

It,  therefore,  gives  me  great  pleasure  tc^ 
extend  to  you  these  words,  of  greeting  and  to 
wish  you  Godspeed  in  your  deliberations,^ 
hoping,  trusting  and  believing  that  the  re- 
sults achieved  will  redound  to  the  welfare, 
benefit  and  advantage  of  all  the  Workers  of 
the  Blind  throughout  the  United  States  of 
America  and  elsewhere. 

I  also  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
Delegates  to  this  Convention  will  have  aa 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  and  enjoy  all 
the  entertainment  features  which  have  been 
provided  by  your  Arrangements  Committee. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr. 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Baltimore 

(Read  by  Mr.  William  J,  Muth,  Vice-President, 

City  Council,  Baltimore) 

It  is  indeed  a  very  pleasant  privilege  you 
have  accorded  me  in  inviting  me  here  to» 
greet  your  members  and  officers,  and  to  wel- 
come you  to  Baltimore.  I  trust  your  visit 
will  be  a  very  pleasant  one  and  that  your 
convention  deliberations  will  still  further 
advance  the  cause  which  has  brought  you 
together,   many   from   far   distant   states. 

I  have  an  opportimity  to  know  of  the  very 
splendid  work  being  done  here  by  the  Mary- 
land Workshop  for  the  Blind.  The  em- 
ployees of  this  outstanding  institution  do  not 
ask  sympathy,  or  any  special  favors.  They  only 
ask  consideration  and  understanding,  and  an 
opportunity  to  do  the  work  they  are  best 
qualified  to  do. 

During  the  late  war  many  sightless  persons 
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were  given  an  opportunity  to  engage  in 
gainful  employment,  and  we  all  know  the 
results.  In  many  large  plants  making  preci- 
sion instruments  for  airplanes,  guns,  tanks 
and  radio  equipment,  sightless  persons  did 
an  outstanding  job,  in  fact,  they  far  ex- 
ceeded people  with  perfect  vision  in  locating 
flaws  or  defects  in  measurements.  Their 
sensitive  fingers  were  more  efficient  than 
normal  eyesight. 

Manufacturers  and  employers  of  working 
men  and  women  must  be  educated  to  the  fact 
that  the  loss  of  sight  does  not  mean  that 
such  persons  are  objects  of  charity.  Far  from 
it.  There  are  many  occupations  open  to  mem- 
bers of  your  organization  and  to  sightless 
persons  generally  if  the  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented  to  make  such  employment  available. 

I  assure  you  I  shall  do  everything  within 
my  power  as  mayor  of  Baltimore  to  gain 
consideration  for  your  cause. 

Baltimore  welcomes  you.  As  mayor  I  ex- 
tend my  warmest  personal  greetings  and 
bid  you  welcome. 


Following  the  remarks  of  His  Honor  the 
Mayor,  Mr.  Muth  read  the  following  pro- 
clamation, which  brought  prolonged  ap- 
plause. 

PROCLAMATION 

By  Mayor  Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr. 
Designating  The  Week  of  July  7th  to  14th 

as 
EMPLOY  THE  HANDICAPPED  WEEK 

Wherkas,  The  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  is  holding  its  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Baltimore  during  the 
week  of  July  yth  to  14th,  inclusive,  with  a 
view  to  advancing  the  cause  of  handicapped 
persons,  and 

Whereas,  not  charity,  or  special  favors  is 
requested,  or  wanted  by  the  men  and  women 
deprived  of  sight,  but  merely  understanding 
and  consideration,  and  an  opportunity  to 
engage   in  gainful   employment,   and 

Whereas^  many  occupations  are  open  to 
sightless  persons  if  they  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity   to    demonstrate    their    capabilities. 

NoAVj  Therefore  I,  Thomas  D'Aesandro^ 
Jr.,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Baltimore  do  urge 


all  employers  of  labor  to  make  a  survey  of 
their  requirements  with  a  view  of  employ- 
ing sightless  persons  in  trades  or  occupations 
they  are  capable  of  filling. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the  City 
of  Baltimore  to  be  affixed  this  seventh  day 
of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  forty  seven. 

THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

mayor 

RESPONSE 

*PETER  J.  SALMON 

Past  President,  A.A.W.B. 

Managing  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

MR.  chairman,  president  BOB,  AND 
FRIENDS  OF  THE  CONVENTION: 

Surely  it  was  most  gracious  of  the  Mayor 
to  extend  to  us  this  very  warm  welcome 
which  has  been  given  to  us  by  his  personal 
representative,  Mr.  Muth.  We  are  honored 
and  grateful  to  the  Mayor  for  having  pro- 
claimed this  week  "Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  Week"  as  a  practical  manner 
of  expressing  the  concern  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  blind  and 
otherwise  handicapped. 

The  warm  welcome,  however,  was  not  unan- 
ticipated, as  Baltimore  has  been  known  by 
our  group  as  a  great  center  of  interest  in 
work  for  the  blind  and  the  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  have  been  looking  forward  for  a  long 
time  to  the  privilege  of  coming  here  for 
their  deliberations. 

The  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
of  which  Mr.  Schilpp  is  Chairman  and  Mr. 
Ratchford,  our  very  loyal  friend  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
is  Superintendent,  is  known  throughout  the 
Country  for  its  valuable  contribution  to 
work  for  the  blind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
interest  in  coming  to  Baltimore  can  be 
measured  to  a  great  extent  by  the  fact  that 
this  Convention  started  as  one  of  the  largest 
if  not  the  largest  ever  to  be  held. 

To  the  members  of  the  Convention,  may 
I  offer  my  own  personal  greetings   and  ex- 
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press  the  pleasure,  which  comes  from  the 
heart,  of  being  with  you.  It  has  been  too 
long  since  we  met  and  I  hope  that  our  Con- 
ventions will  be  held  more  frequently  from 
now  on.  With  the  world  still  in  a  state 
of  unrest  and  uncertainty,  we  should  be 
naturally  drawn  closer  together.  Let's  grasp 
every  opportunity  that  we  can  to  be  to- 
gether  and   to   share   our   friendship   openly 


and  unafraid.  I  trust  that  when  this  Con- 
vention is  completed  it  will  be  recorded  as 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  one  of  the  most 
friendly  Conventions  that  has  ever  been  held. 
Mr.  Muth,  would  you  kindly  extend  to 
the  Mayor  the  most  respectful  thanks  and 
appreciation  of  the  Convention  for  the  warm 
welcome  which  you  have  accorded  us  in  his 
name. 


THE  PRESIDENTS'  MESSAGE 

*J.  ROBERT  ATKINSON,  President 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind ; 

Vice-President  and  Managing  Director,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


FELLOW-MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS,  LADIES  AND 
GENTLEMEN     OF    NORTH    AMERICA:     Welcome     tO 

this,  the  twice  postponed  Twenty-first  Bien- 
nial Convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  which  I  now 
officially  declare  opened  and  in  session. 

The  calling  of  this  convention  and  its 
actual  assemblage  here  today  have  been 
fraught  with  difficulties,  disappointments, 
with  social  insecurity  and  economic  disorder 
and  with  war  and  rumblings  of  more  war  to 
come.  So,  when  recalling  General  Sherman's 
definition  of  war,  and  in  view  of  the  heavy 
floods  which  are  only  now  subsiding — we've 
had  both  heat  and  high  water  since  we  con- 
vened in  Columbus,  Ohio  in  1943.  Moreover, 
that  terrible  fire  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel  in 
Chicago  just  a  week  to  the  very  day  before 
we  were  to  have  held  this  convention  there, 
brought  tragedy  very  close  to  our  door. 

As  many  of  you  know,  this  convention  was 
originally  called  to  be  held  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  July  gth  to  13th,  1945,  our  host  being 
the  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind.  But 
at  that  very  time,  the  most  vicious  war  the 
world  has  ever  known  was  still  violently 
raging.  To  win  that  war  as  soon  as  possible, 
it  became  necessary  for  our  Government, 
through  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation, 
to  conserve  the  nation's  transportation  faci- 
lities for  the  rapid  movement  of  war  supplies 
and    troops    to    the    front    lines.    Therefore, 
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a  ban  was  placed  on  conventions  and  the 
assemblage  of  persons  exceeding  fifty  in  num- 
ber when  and  where  transportation  facilities 
and  hotel  accomodations  were  required.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Executive  Committee,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Directors,  voted  unanimously 
to  postpone  the  Buffalo  convention  indefi- 
nitely. 

When  it  became  apparent  after  V-E  and 
V-J  Days  respectively,  that  the  ban  on  con- 
ventions would  be  lifted,  your  Secretary- 
General  resumed  negotiations  with  the  Statler 
Hotel  in  Buffalo,  only  to  find  that  the  Statler, 
because  of  previous  commitments  could  not 
accommodate  us  at  any  appropriate  time 
during  the  summer  of  1946.  Finally,  it 
was  arranged  to  hold  the  postponed  con- 
vention in  Chicago  if  hotel  accommodations 
could  be  obtained  at  a  suitable  time.  The 
La  Salle  Hotel  was  the  only  hostelry  avail- 
able to  us  which  was  equipped  to  meet  our 
requirements.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  as 
well  known  to  all  of  you  as  it  is  to  me. 

On  account  of  all  this,  in  1945,  when  or- 
dinarily I  would  have  been  your  retiring 
president,  I  was  a  hold-over.  The  necessary 
postponement  of  the  convention  in  1946, 
which  had  been  held  would  have  retired  me, 
made  me  a  hang-over,  and  now,  before  long, 
I'll  be  a  has-been.  This  is  not  a  very  com- 
mendable record.  And  the  worst  of  all  is,  I 
cannot  promise  that  I'll  do  better  next  time, 
for  there  isn't  going  to  be  a  next  time.  When 
I  hand  over   the  gavel   to  my  successor  I'm 
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through,  except  to  do  all  I  can  do  coopera- 
tively and  professionally  to  promote  the  well 
being  of  the  blind  through  the  good  offices  of 
this  fine  Association  and  in  my  position  as 
founder,  Vice-President  and  Managing  Di- 
rector of  the  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Now,  after  a  lapse  of  four  years  since  last 
we  convened  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  we  are 
gathered  in  beautiful  Baltimore,  enjoying 
the  spacious  and  comfortable  facilities  of  this 
luxurious  hostelry,  the  Lord  Baltimore  Ho- 
tel. And  may  I  here,  in  your  behalf,  thank 
the  hotel  management  for  making  its  facilities 
available  to  us  and  for  the  hospitable  re- 
ception received,  as  we  open  our  convention. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  sermonize  in  this 
message.  Nor  shall  I  burden  you  here  with 
long  drawn  out  suggestions  as  to  what,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  we  should  or  should  not  do 
as  an  Association  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of 
North  America's  blind  of  all  ages  and  all 
races,  without  respect  to  color  or  creed,  to 
promote  their  social  and  economic  better- 
ment. Frankly,  I  am  not  equal  to  that. 

Instead  I  feel  that  the  papers  to  be  pre- 
sented and  discussed  at  the  General  Sessions 
and  at  the  Sectional  Group  Meetings,  will 
give  to  the  convention  all,  and  a  great 
deal  more  than  anything  I  could  say,  helpful 
to  the  solution  of  the  post-war  problems  con- 
fronting us. 

When  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1943,  our 
beloved  Peter  J.  Salmon,  a  New  Yorker, 
handed  over  the  gavel  to  me,  a  Californian, 
he  symbolized  the  ceremony  as  the  East  reach- 
ing a  friendly  hand  to  the  West  in  a  bond 
of  unity  and  coordination  in  our  common 
work  for  the  betterment  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  Salmon's  prophecy  has  come  to  pass, 
just  as  have  come  to  pass  many  other  progres- 
sive policies  advocated  by  him  from  time  to 
time  for  the  betterment  of  the  blind.  For 
here  we  are,  assembled  from  the  East,  from 
the  West,  from  the  North  and  from  the 
South,  grasping  hands  in  sincere  fellowship, 
one  in  spirit,  one  in  sentiment  and  one  in 
purpose,  fully  recognizing  no  geographical 
boundaries  in  all  of  North  America.  Reso- 
lutely, we  are  determined  to  give  all  within 
our  ability  and  strength  to  raise  the  standards 
of  living  for  the  blind,  and  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  enjoy  those  standards  freely, 


unrestrained  by  private  or  public  opinion, 
or  by  state  or  federal  legislation  misdirected. 

We  have  a  solemn  obligation  to  discharge, 
as  workers  for  the  blind,  to  the  youthful,  the 
elderly,  the  newly-blinded  adult  and  to  those 
heroic  blinded  veterans  of  all  wars.  Sympa- 
thetically cognizant,  and  deeply  appreciative 
of  the  price  they  paid,  in  the  loss  of  physical 
sight  for  our  freedom,  I  am  convinced  that 
we  owe  to  them  and  to  all  of  the  blind,  oppor- 
tunities for  self-advancement  and  social  se- 
curity, hitherto  unthought  of. 

By  this,  I  mean  that  the  civilian  blind 
should  be  given  economic  freedom  through 
the  help  of  adequate  social  security,  call  it 
what  you  may,  pensions,  unemployment  in- 
surance, or  state  and  federal  aid. 

There  are  at  least  two  objectives  we  should 
have  before  us.  Both  are  closely  related.  One 
is  to  see  to  it  that  all  who  are  blinded  in 
adulthood,  who  are  in  the  unemployable 
class,  should  be  well  provided  for,  through 
aid  of  some  kind.  For  obvious  reasons  many 
of  these  cannot  be  rehabilitated  for  self- 
support.  But  they  can  and  should  be  helped 
to  enjoy  the  same  standard  of  living  as  the 
self-supporting  blind. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  find  myself  in 
full  accord  with  those  who  frown  on  what 
they  call  "pensions  for  the  blind,"  on  the 
ground  that  such  aid,  even  though  no  more 
than  enough  to  provide  low  standards  of 
living,  encourages  them  into  lives  of  indo- 
lence, apathy  and  dependence.  I  believe  I 
know  the  blind  too  well,  as  editor  of  a  Braille 
magazine,  to  whom  many  of  them  express 
their  views  frequently,  to  believe  this.  What 
the  employable  blind  of  this  nation — yes,  of 
North  America  and  the  world  want  is  some- 
thing to  do,  something  by  which  to  keep  both 
mind  and  body  employed.  Their  enforced 
idleness  is  their  worst  enemy.  And  so  it  is  a 
chance,  not  charity,  which  they  cherish.  They 
want  a  chance  to  make  good,  to  earn  an 
independent  livelihood,  so  that  they  can  re- 
tain their  self-respect.  They  yearn  to  be- 
come potential  factors  in  the  solution  of  the 
world's  social  and  economic  problems.  In 
many  instances,  if  given  just  half  a  chance, 
they  will  make  good.  They  are  entitled  to  a 
place  in  our  industrial  system,  our  economic, 
journalistic  and  professional  life.  To  give 
them   this  must  be  our  second  objective. 
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Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  according 
to  one's  viewpoint,  it  took  two  world  wars  to 
prove  to  employers  that  the  blind  could  com- 
pete in  productive  labor  with  the  sighted. 
Now  they  know  it,  by  actual  experience  and 
observation.  Unimpeachable  is  the  evidence 
that  during  the  past  era  of  production  to  win 
the  war,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  the  blind 
competed  with,  if  not  excelled,  sighted 
workers  in  factory  after  factory.  Many  em- 
ployers have  acknowledged  this  and  some 
have  gone  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  in 
many  instances  the  work  of  the  blind  and 
their  production  excelled  that  of  sighted 
workers. 

The  question  now  is:  Will  those  employers 
in  this  post-war  period  show  their  convictions 
and  good  faith  by  employing  blind  workers 
in  production  for  private  use?  My  friends, 
it  is  up  to  us  to  see  to  it  that  they  do  this. 

The  following  incident  shows  how  labor 
shortage  arising  from  World  War  II  made 
places  for  the  blind  in  industry.  In  1933,  the 
Braille  Institute  established  a  Bureau  of 
Business  Placement  and  Guidance.  The  very 
first  survey  showed  several  jobs  in  industry 
which  the  blind  could  fill,  as  effectively  as 
sighted  persons  filling  those  jobs.  Tint  our 
placement  agent  was  sometimes  sneered  at 
by  managements  of  such  concerns.  You  all 
know  the  story. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  later,  more  than  once 
I  was  called  on  the  telephone  by  employers 
in  war  production,  saying  substantially:  We 
have  some  machines  in  our  place  which, 
judging  by  what  we  hear  the  blind  are  doing 
in  other  war  plants,  could  be  operated  by 
blind  men  and  women.  Can  you  help  us  to 
find  them?  Quite  a  radical  change  for  the 
better,  isn't  it,  even  though  it  took  another 
World  War  to  bring  it  about. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  our 
blind  today  are  at  the  age  in  life  when  the 
average  sighted  citizen  is  thinking  of  retire- 
ment, if  he  can.  To  expect  them  to  rehabili- 
tate themselves  for  lucrative  employment  is 
both  unreasonable  and  impracticable.  Their 
comfort  and  security  are  therefore,  a  responsi- 
bility incumbent  upon  society,  private  phi- 
lanthropy, or  governmental  assistance. 

Therefore,  had  I  my  way,  every  blind 
person  in  the  United  States,  with  an  income 
from    all   sources    less    than    $100    a    month. 


should  be  given  governmental  aid  in  what- 
ever amount  necesary  to  make  his  total  in- 
come that  much.  In  addition,  he  should  be 
permitted  to  earn  another  $100  a  month 
by  his  own  talents  or  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
before  any  deductions  were  made  from  his 
governmental  assistance. 

No  one  can  convince  me  that  such  assist- 
ance to  the  civilian  blind  would  cause  them 
to  drift  into  indifference  and  a  state  of  leth- 
argy, satisfied  to  rest  on  their  laurels  without 
any  effort  toward  rehabilitation  and  self- 
support. 

California's  law  giving  aid  to  the  blind 
proves  this  beyond  cavil.  Under  chapter  three 
of  this  law,  the  employable  blind  are  given 
the  chance  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to 
attain  self-supporting  jobs,  without  b^ing 
penalized.  Under  this  chapter,  a  blind  per- 
son may  receive  sixty-five  dollars  a  month 
aid  during  his  rehabilitation  and,  while  ob- 
taining for  himself  a  permanent  job.  Having 
done  so,  he  is  allowed  to  earn  as  much  as 
eight  hundred  dollars  a  year,  thereby  in- 
creasing his  annual  income  from  both  sources 
to  $1580  a  year,  without  any  of  it  being  taken 
from  him. 

Of  the  blind  receiving  aid  under  this 
chapter,  I  have  not  found  a  single  person 
who  is  not  striving  to  earn  enough  to  be 
dropped  from  relief.  In  many  instances 
where  they  have  been  successful  to  that  point, 
they  lift  their  heads  with  pride,  that  they  are 
no  longer  on  "relief."  That's  the  record  in 
California,  whose  citizens  have  enough  res- 
pect for,  and  confidence  in  the  blind  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  make  good,  without  penal- 
izing them  while  they  are  doing  it. 

The  chapter  in  California's  law  which  is 
objectionable,  is  the  one  that  applies  to  the 
unemployable  blind  and  which  affects  them 
seriously.  Under  this  chapter  the  blind  re- 
ceive sixty-five  dollars  a  month.  While  this 
is  the  most  generous  assistance  I  believe,  of 
any  state  in  the  imion,  it  is  not  enough. 
Are  there  any  of  us  here  in  this  room,  with 
or  without  physical  sight  who  could  get  along 
on  sixty-five  dollars  a  month?  No!  Of  course 
there  are  not.  Worse' still,  the  law  takes  from 
them  every  dollar  in  excess  of  that  amount 
which  they  earn  or  receive  from  any  source. 

Many  of  these  have  been  taught  handi- 
craft arts.  They  make  beautiful,  useful,  mar- 
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ketable  products,  as  a  pastime  in  their  homes 
— handicraft  products  they  could  sell  and 
thus  realize  a  few  dollars  a  month  from  a  re- 
creational pastime.  Dollars  that  would  aug- 
ment their  sixty-five  dollars  a  month  and  thus 
help  them  to  have,  at  least,  a  little  "pin 
monev."  But  why  should  they  try  to  earn 
anything  if  it  is  taken  from  them  by  deduct- 
ing it  from  their  aid?  This,  my  friends,  is 
the  kind  of  legislative  assistance  which  makes 
paupers  of  the  blind  and  which  encourages 
idleness.  Certainly,  were  I  in  that  class,  I 
would  not  lift  a  finger  to  earn  a  dime  by 
my  own  labor.  Would  you? 

I'm  fully  aAvare  that  some  of  the  vie^vs  I 
have  expressed  thus  far  may  appear  provoca- 
tive. But  as  one  blinded  in  adulthood,  200 
miles  from  anyone  who  knew  anything  about 
the  blind  and  how  to  help  them,  I  had  to 
learn  to  be  blind  the  hard  way.  I  can  there- 
fore appreciate  and  evaluate  the  help  I 
needed  but  did  not  get.  The  help  which 
can  and  should  now  be  given  to  all  the  blind, 
especially  those  blinded  in  adulthood. 

Harking  back  to  the  employable  blind, 
their  placement  has  generally  consisted  of 
placing  only  our  exceptional  blind  persons. 
Obviously  this  was  necessary  because  the 
general  public  considered  the  blind  as  a 
group  rather  than  as  an  individual.  We  still 
suffer  from  the  public  attitude  of  charging 
one  failure  to  be  applicable  to  the  blind  as 
a  group.  But,  surely  if  we  never  start  talking 
about  the  average  blind  person  who  needs 
our  help  and  placement  in  occupations,  we 
shall  never  succeed  in  changing  these  people's 
attitude.  Our  experience  in  California  shows 
that  the  average  blind  person  can  be  placed 
just  as  easily  as  the  exceptional  blind  person. 

You  may  say  this  was  a  wartime  possi- 
bility. But  it  can  be  said  that  it  was  being 
done  in  peacetime.  This  calls  for  daringness 
and  imagination.  It  calls  for  resourcefulness, 
tact  and  selling  ability  on  the  part  of  those 
charged  with  the  placement  of  blind  people. 

As  we  tackle  the  problem  of  post-war  em- 
ployment for  the  blind,  which  is  now  chal- 
lenging our  resourcefulness,  we  should  lift 
our  imaginations  in  an  effort  to  find  new  op- 
portunities for  their  employment,  never  be- 
fore explored. 

Another  factor  to  which  we  must  direct 
our  attention  is  that  we  should  start  selling 


the  abilities  and  capacities  of  blind  people, 
not  only  on  what  they  themselves  can  do,  but 
on  what  they  can  do  plus  sighted  assistance. 
The  normally  sighted  administrator  thinks 
nothing  of  having  a  staff  of  stenographers, 
secretaries  and  clerks  to  assist  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  Yet  put  a  blind 
person  in  that  same  executive  position,  and 
too  often  we  hear  from  the  sighted  public, 
executive  boards  and  business  managements, 
that  most  stenographers,  secretaries  and 
clerks  he  needs  are  necessary  because  of  his 
blindness.  Of  course  we  know  that  this  is  not 
true.  There  are  many  executive  positions 
which  the  blind  can  fill  successfully  with  no 
more  visual  help  than  the  normally  sighted 
executive  needs.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  the 
blind  person  to.  be  placed  had  had  physical 
sight  and  many  had  filled  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  business  and  professional 
world.  The  inability  to  use  his  physical  eyes 
therefore  by  no  means  indicates  mental  dis- 
ability or  deficiency,  nor  the  lack  of  busi- 
ness acumen  necessary  to  success.  Often  the 
very  loss  of  sight  after  readjustment  has  been 
made  enhances  his  mental  resources  or  if  the 
average  blind  person  to  be  placed  lacked 
special  training  in  early  adulthood,  often  he 
can  be  rehabilitated  for  gainful  occupation 
for  any  vocation  for  which  he  has  an  aptitude. 

This  philosophy  is  fully  sustained  in  the 
experiences  of  many  capable  blind  men  and 
women  M'ho  are  now  filling  responsible  posi- 
tions that  might  be  cited.  Specifically,  blind 
executives  in  the  states  of  Texas,  Florida, 
New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Arkansas,  Virginia, 
California,  New  York  and  in  some  other 
states,  have  succeeded  in  directing  efficient, 
productive  results  in  many  fields  of  endeavor. 
By  accepting  this  basic  philosophy,  we  can 
expand  our  placement  opportunities  in  the 
fields  of  social  work,  teaching  and  industry. 

For  the  future  of  our  work,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  what  seems  to  me,  the  most  far 
reaching  step  in  work  for  the  blind  that  has 
been  taken  since  the  beginning.  I  now  refer 
to  the  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Center  in 
Avon,  Connecticut,  for  the  readjustment  and 
rehabilitation  of  blinded  veterans  of  World 
^Var  II,  just  recently  closed.  Would  that  we 
had  similar  setups  for  the  civilian  blind  in 
every  state  and  large  city  where  blind  people 
are  to  be  served. 
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World  War  I  brought  to  light  many  use- 
ful inventions  for  posterity,  contributory  to 
higher  standards  of  living  for  the  sighted.  Let 
us  hope  that  scientific  research,  experimenta- 
tion and  engineering  directly  responsible  for 
the  winning  of  World  War  II,  may  be  applied 
to  the  solution  of  post-war  problems  for  the 
blind. 

For  instance,  it  should  not  be  impossible 
that  "remote  control"  by  which  planes  can 
now  take  off  and  reach  their  destination  or 
hit  their  mark,  manipulated  by  men  in  other 
planes,  on  the  decks  of  ships,  or  on  the 
ground  can  be  developed  into  safer  self- 
control  methods  for  the  blind  in  transporting 
themselves.  We  can  even  employ  our  imagi- 
nation to  the  extent  of  calculating  that  the 
"bomb  sight"  which  made  it  possible  for  the 
gunner  to  hit  his  mark  without  fail,  might 
be  developed  into  a  device  that  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  blind  to  reach  their  desti- 
nation, accurately.  There  is  also  the  instru- 
ment by  which  pilots  can  fly  safely  through 
the  darkest  night  blindly.  Maybe  there's 
something  here  to  be  developed  for  the  physi- 
cally blind  whereby  they  may  pilot  their 
courses  on  the  streets  and  highways,  safely 
and  surely. 

Last,  but  not  least,  radar  which  sounds 
long-distant  warnings  of  approaching  planes 
has  infinite  possibilities  in  signalling  to  the 
blind  pedestrian  impending  dangers  in  the 
form  of  obstacles  in  his  pathway.  Experi- 
mentations already  made  in  the  electronics 
department  of  the  Braille  Institute,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Camera  Department  of 
Columbia  Pictures,  Hollywood,  California, 
have  to  some  extent  proved  the  idea  to  be 
both  promising  and  practical. 

The  Committee  on  Professional  Standards 
has  rendered  outstanding  service,  as  will  be 
seen  in  its  report  to  be  presented.  The 
Board  of  Certification  authorized  to  issue 
certificates  to  applicants  successfully  passing 
examinations,  got  off  to  a  very  poor  start, 
only  to  keep  losing  time  until  there  were  39 
home  teachers  who  had  sucessfully  passed 
examinations  and  were  waiting  for  their 
certificates.  These  were  duly  certified  in  Dec- 
ember 1945,  and  many  more  have  been  certi- 
•fied  since  that  time.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
history  of  work  for  the  blind  that  home 
teachers,   who    perhaps    constitute    the    most 


numerous  single  group  of  specialists  working 
with  the  adult  blind,  have  received  the  dis- 
tinction and  recognitiop  they  justly  deserve 
through  the  issuance  of  these  certificates. 

Our  Legislative  Committee,  whose  report 
you  will  hear  later,  has  been  on  the  alert 
all  through  the  interim,  watching  carefully 
numerous  pieces  of  pending  legislation  in 
Washington,  which  directly  or  indirectly 
would  affect  the  welfare  of  the  nation's  blind, 
pro  or  con. 

During  the  interim  between  July,  1943  and 
the  present  date,  your  Board  of  Directors 
have  held  several  meetings,  as  have  also  your 
Executive  Committee,  which  your  President 
could  not  attend,  largely  because  of  adverse 
transportation  conditions. 

When  accepting  the  nomination  as  a  candi- 
date for  your  President,  I  did  so  on  the  con- 
dition that  an  Eastern  man  would  be  nomi- 
nated as  first  vice-president.  Anticipating  dif- 
ficulties during  my  presidency,  if  elected,  in 
readily  obtaining  transportation  East,  I  in- 
tuitively felt  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  accept 
the  office  if  anyone  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  were  nominated  and  elected  first  vice- 
president.  It  is  well  that  this  was  done. 

And  right  here  before  going  any  further, 
I  want  to  express  my  grateful  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  first  vice-president,  L.  L. 
Watts,  for  presiding  in  my  place  on  occasions 
when  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  obtain 
transportation  to  attend  Board  meetings.  Gra- 
titude should  also  be  expressed  here  for  the 
genuine  cooperation  and  able  support  I  have 
received  from  all  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  from  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  all  committees.  To  our  able  and  un- 
tiring secretary-general,  Alfred  Allen,  I  shall 
always  be  indebted,  as  we  all  are,  I'm  sure.  He 
is  the  work  horse  of  this  Association.  With- 
out his  constant  watchfulness  and  alertness, 
we  could  not  have  accomplished  what  has 
been  done. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  heart- 
felt gratitude  for  the  honor  and  privilege 
which  you  conferred  upon  me  to  be  your 
President  at  our  20th  biennial  convention 
held  in  Columbus,  Ohio  in  1943.  I  shall 
always  look  back  upon  this  time  with  pleas- 
ure. But  again,  I  reiterate  that  what  I  have 
done  during  this  period  is  indeed  little,  in 
comparison  to  the  arduous  and  efficient  serv- 
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ices  of  my  fellow  officers  and  fellow  directors 
and  the  various  committees. 
THANK  VOUl 


>   Introduction  of  Distinguished  Visitors  and 
Conferring  of  Honorary  Membership 

The    Secretary-General    introduced    several 
distinguished  visitors  including: 

Mr.  Robert  Oshima,  Manager  of  the  Terri- 
torial School  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  (a  member  of  the 
A.A.W.B.); 


Miss  Eugenia  Cortez,  Director,  School   for 

the  Blind,  Mexico  City,  Mexico; 
Mr.  George  E.  Fryer,  Superintendent,  In- 
stitution  for   the  Chinese  Blind,  Shang- 
hai, China; 
Miss  Regina  Piraja  da  Silva,  Miss  Dorina 
de    Gouvea,    and     Miss    Neith     Moura, 
teachers  of  the  blind  in  Sao  Paula,  Brazil 
and  upon  his  motion,  the  convention  voted 
unanimously  to  confer  Honorary  Membership 
upon   our   visitors    from    China    and    Brazil, 
since  our  Constitution  and  By-Laws  does  not 
permit  them  the  privilege  of  becoming  regu- 
lar paid  members. 


Report  on  Proposed  New  Constitution  and  By-Laws 

Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General,  A.A.W.B. 

Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Tellow  Members: 

Before  we  adjourned  the  1943  convenfion 
held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously,  instructing  the  Presi- 
dent-elect to  appoint  a  Committee  of  five 
persons,  to  make  a  study  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws,  and  to  report  their  find- 
ings to  the  Board  of  Directors  within  one 
year,  after  which  the  Board  of  Directors  was 
to  study  these  findings  and  to  notify  the 
membership  not  less  than  sixty  days  before 
the  next  (k)nvention  of  any  proposed  changes 
recommended,  so  that  these  recommendations 
might  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  convention. 

Accordingly  your  President  appointed  a 
Committee  consisting  of  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  Chairman,  Colonel  E. 
A.  Baker  of  Toronto,  Canada,  Miss  Ruth  F. 
Sargent  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Arthur  F.  Sullivan  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
and  Miss  Roberta  Townsend  of  New  York, 
with  your  Secretary-General,  then  of  Win- 
netka,  Illinois  and  now  of  New  York  as  an 
ex-officio  member. 

This  committee  met  on  several  occasions, 
and  on  several  occasions  addressed  communi- 
cations to  the  entire  membership  in  good 
standing  as  of  the  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  views  of  every  member,  and 
of  reconciling  as  far  as  might  be  possible 
the  various  and  in  some  instances  conflicting 
points  of  view,  to  the  end  that  whatever 
changes    in    the    Constitution    and    By-Laws 


might  be  recommended  for  your  considera- 
tion might  reflect  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  those  members  who  took  advantage  of  the 
invitation  to  express  themselves  in  connection 
with  this  matter. 

In  due  course  the  committee  prepared  and 
submitted  its  report  to  your  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, and  your  Board  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  inasmuch  as  the  report  had  repre- 
sented diligent  and  patient  work  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  and  inasmuch  as  it  was  a 
reflection  of  the  views  of  many  members,  the 
Board  could  do  no  better  than  present  the 
report  without  change,  for  your  consideration 
at  this  time. 

Consequently  in  April  of  1946  your  Secre- 
tary-General sent  to  each  member  then  in 
good  standing  the  findings  of  the  Committee 
as  received  and  approved  by  the  Board,  to- 
gether with  comments  in  explanation  of  the 
changes  recommended  and  the  reasons  for 
those  changes. 

As  explained  in  the  letter  transmitting  the 
recommendations,  we  admit  frankly  that  the 
draft  does  not  include  the  suggestions  of 
every  member  who  wrote  and  we  make  no 
claim  that  it  will  satisfy  every  member.  In- 
deed, we  know  of  none  among  us  able  or 
skillful  enough  to  draft  a  perfect  Constitution 
such  as  would  satisfy  every  member. 

We  recognize  that  this  draft  will  have  its 
critics  and  that  there  are  those  who,  in  the 
interests  of  "a  more  democratic  procedure". 
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have  advocated  a  smaller  Board  elected  en- 
tirely by  the  Convention  sitting  as  a  whole 
and  not  with  sectional  representation  on  the 
Board.  For  ourselves,  we  believe  it  to  be  more 
democratic  to  guarantee  the  inherent  right 
of  each  one  of  the  several  sectional  groups 
provided  for  (each  representing  a  distinct 
field  of  activity)  to  a  place  on  the  Board  and 
thus  to  a  voice  in  molding  the  policies  and 
pointing  the  direction  in  which  we  should 
move  as  a  National  Association.  Indeed  we  see 
no  means  other  than  that  provided  here  for 
guaranteeing  the  several  sections  a  voice  in 
governing  the  affairs  of  the  Association.  Con- 
versely, we  can  see  in  the  election  of  the  en- 
tire Board  by  the  membership  as  a  whole  the 
danger  that  certain  and  more  influential 
sections  iiiight  monopolize  membership  on 
the  Board  and  exclude  some  of  the  smaller 
and  less  aggressive  groups,  which  nevertheless 
can  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
Board  and  to  the  Association. 

Nor  do  we  believe  that  a  smaller  Board  will 
be  more  democratic.  We  see  no  danger  in  the 
widest  possible  representation  of  group  in- 
terests in  the  Board  and  we  believe  strongly 
in  encouraging  every  member  to  strive  for 
recognition  of  the  group  with  which  he  or 
she  may  be  identified. 

Some  will  criticize  this  draft  as  providing 
for  a  more  elaborate  machinery  than  our 
present  size  justifies.  As  a  Board  we  have 
great  faith  in  the  destiny  of  the  Association, 
in  its  ability  to  grow  and  flourish,  and  we 
hope  we  shall  find  many  others  imaginative 
enough  to  share  our  faith. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  changes  recom- 
mended. 

(Note:  Inasmuch  the  draft  presented  was 
discussed  at  length  on  the  following  morning, 
and  duly  adopted  with  amendments,  and  in- 


asmuch as  the  complete  new  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  as  adopted  appears  in  the  following 
pages,  the  draft  is  omitted  from  this  Report.) 

So  much  for  the  changes  proposed.  Now 
as  to  the  procedure  to  be  observed  in  con- 
nection with  the  adoption  of  such  changes  as 
you  may  see  fit  to  vote.  Under  our  present 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,  we  are  committed 
to  certain  rules  of  procedure,  one  of  which 
will  come  into  operation  tomorrow  morning, 
at  which  time  we  are  required  by  Section  7 
of  our  present  By-Laws  to  hold  sectional 
elections  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. On  Thursday,  we  are  required  to 
elect  five  officers,  under  Article  IV  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  that  such  elec- 
tions shall  occur  on  the  next  to  the  last  day 
of  the  convention.  Consequently,  if  it  may  be 
your  wish  that  this  convention  shall  operate 
in  accordance  with  any  changes  you  may 
adopt  at  this  meeting,  those  changes  must  be 
adopted  before  tomorrow's  meetings  of  the 
various  sectional  groups.  Otherwise,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  proceed  under  our  present  Con- 
stittition  and  By-Laws.  In  other  words,  we 
have  little  time  in  which  to  consider  and 
adopt  changes,  and  must  complete  our  actions 
tomorrow  morning.  Unless  we  do  this,  we  are 
faced  with  two  choices:  either  to  delay  to- 
morrow's important  sectional  meetings  and 
perhaps  the  entire  progress  of  the  convention 
until  we  have  agreed  upon  the  changes  we 
may  wish  to  adopt,  or  else  to  proceed  under 
our  present  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and 
attempt  to  dispose  of  the  changes  at  a  later 
hour  and  postpone  until  the  next  convention 
the  operation  of  any  changes  you  may  vote  in 
our  present  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

It  is  for  you  to  determine  what  you  will  do 
and  your  Board  of  Directors  now  leaves  the 
matter  in  your  hands.  We  hope  you  will  deal 
with  the  matter  with  reasonable  dispatch. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Adopted  July  8, 1947,  at  Baltimore,  Maryland 


(Note:  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts,  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, presided  at  the  morning  session  on 
Tuesday  July  8,  at  which  session  the  follow- 
ing Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  con- 
sidered. Mr.  A.  V.  Weir  of  Toronto  and  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Wrench  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
served  as  sergeants  at  arms.  Upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Chairman,  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral read  each  Section  of  each  Article  of  the 
Constitution,  and  each  was  voted  upon  in 
turn  following  the  adoption  of  each  one  of 
which,  the  entire  Constitution  was  adopted 
as  a  whole.  The  procedure  was  repeated  with 
the  By-Laws,  and  each  section  was  first  voted 
separately  and  then  the  By-Laws  voted  as 
a  whole.  Then  the  entire  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  were  adopted  as  a  whole,  without  a 


dissenting  vote,  in  the  form  which  follows. 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon  then  obtained  the 
floor,  and  commented  that  the  calm  and  dis- 
passionate way  in  which  the  membership  dis- 
posed of  this  important  matter  was  a  great 
tribute  to  all  the  members,  as  well  as  a  great 
tribute  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts,  for 
his  impartial  and  patient  handling  of  a 
matter  such  as  this. 

Mr.  Francis  B.  lerardi  then  addressed  the 
chair  to  urge  the  consideration  of  incorpor- 
ating the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  moved  that  the  Presi- 
dent appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  incorporation,  which  motion 
was  seconded  by  Rev.  Daniel  Uhlman  and 
voted  unanimously.) 
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ARTICLE  I 

Name 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  The 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 

ARTICLE  II 
Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  to 
render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  promo- 
tion of  all  phases  of  work  for,  and  in  the 
interests  of,  the  blind  and  to  the  prevention 
of  blindness  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Americas,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  the 
insular  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  III 
Membership 

Section  i.  All  persons  in  the  Americas,  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  in  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  or  in  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  shall  be  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  this  Association.  Every  applicant  for 
membership  shall  be  approved  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  in  good  standing. 

Section  2.  The  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  classified  into  the  following 
groups: 

a.  Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city- 
wide,    county    and    local    work    for    the 
blind,  executive  heads  of  workshops  and 
■  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  and  ex- 
cutive  heads  of  homes  for  the  blind. 


b.  Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement 
agents  and  field  oflBcers  for  the  blind. 

c.  Home  teachers  and  social  workers  other 
than  home  teachers  engaged  in  work 
with  the  blind. 

d.  Lay  and  non-professional  group.  (This 
group  shall  be  composed  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  work  for  the  blind  or  preven- 
tion of  blindness  on  a  non-professional 
level,  and  any  other  persons  interested 
though  not  employed  in  work  for  the 
blind  or  prevention  of  blindness.) 

e.  Executive  heads  of  any  Commission  or 
Association  doing  statewide  work  for 
the  blind. 

f.  Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  for 
the  blind  and  professional  staff  members. 

g.  Executive  heads  of  residential  and  day- 
school  classes  for  the  blind,  and  teachers 
in  residential  and  public-school  classes 
for  the  blind. 

h.  Librarians  for  the  blind,  Administrative 
heads  of  publishing  houses  for  the  blind 
and  all  others  engaged  or  interested  in 
publishing  for  the  blind  in  any  process. 

Section  3.  Persons  may  be  elected  to  hono- 
rary membership  in  the  manner  provided  in 
the  By-Laws. 

Section  4.  Any  member  may  be  declared  to 
be  not  in  good  standing  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  Association  pres- 
ent and  voting  at  any  meeting,  annual  or 
special,  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  for  cause,  of  which  evidence 
has  been  presented,  which  the  Association  or 
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Board  of  Directors  deem  to  be  sufficient;  and 
such  members  may  be  reprimanded,  deprived 
of  privileges  of  membership,  suspended,  or 
permanently  dismissed,  as  may  be  determined 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  and 
voting. 

ARTICLE  IV 
Officers 
The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  con- 
sist of  a  President,  a  First  Vice-Persident,  a 
Second  Vice-President,  a  Secretary-General, 
and  a  Treasurer,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected 
for  a  term  of  two  years  by  the  members  of 
the  Association  in  good  standing.  Voting 
shall  be  by  means  of  a  standing  vote  and  the 
members  shall  remain  standing  until  counted. 
The  election  shall  take  place  not  later  than 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the  next  to 
the  last  day  of  the  meetings  in  odd-numbered 
years,  and  said  officers  shall  assume  their 
duties  at  the  conclusion  of  business  on  the 
last  day  of  the  meeting  at  which  they  are 
elected.  An  elected  President  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  succeed  himself. 

ARTICLE  V 
Board  of  Directors 

Section  i.  There  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  thirteen  Directors  the  authority  to  govern 
this  Association  by  directing  its  policies  and 
operations  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  has  been  formed. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
composed  of  the  elected  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  one  member  from  each  of  the 
eight  groups  set  forth  in  Article  III  section  2 
hereof,  who  shall  serve  for  four  years,  except 
that  the  Directors  elected  from  the  groups 
set  forth  in  Article  III,  Section  2,  Sub-sections 
a  through  d,  shall  be  continued  for  two  years, 
with  all  subsequent  elections  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  and  all  Directors  elected  from  the 
groups  set  forth  in  Article  III,  Section  2, 
Sub-sections  e  through  h,  shall  be  elected  for 
four  years,  and  all  subsequent  elections  un- 
der Article  III,  Section  2  hereof,  shall  be  for 
a  term  of  four  years.  Each  group  shall  elect 
its  own  Director  at  the  meeting  at  which  the 
term  of  its  Director  expires.  The  terms  of  all 
Directors  shall  begin  at  the  conclusion  of 
business  on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  at 
which  they  are  elected. 


Section  3.  All  groups  under  Article  III, 
Section  2  hereof,  shall  elect  their  Chairman 
and  Secretary  at  each  meeting  in  odd-num- 
bered years,  who  shall  serve  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected  and  qualify  on  the  last  day 
of  the  meeting,  as  is  provided  in  Article  IV. 

ARTICLE  VI 
Executive  Committee 

There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee 
consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VII 
Meetings 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  held  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  determined  by  the  members 
at  the  annual  meetings.  Notice  of  same 
shall  be  sent  out  by  the  Secretary-General  at 
least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  meeting.  The 
time  and  place  for  the  annual  meeting  may 
be  changed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  if  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  it  becomes  neces- 
sary. 

Section  2.  Upon  the  request  in  writing  of 
not  less  than  two- thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  Association  who  at  the  time  are  in  good 
standing,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  order 
a  special  meeting  to  be  held,  and  the  Secre- 
tary-General shall  send  out  notices  thereof 
under  the  same  conditions  as  are  provided  in 
the  case  of  annual  meetings  in  Section  1 
of  this  Article. 

ARTICLE  VIII 
Amendments 
This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a 
two-thirds  affirmative  vote  of  those  voting; 
provided  however  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment has  been  previously  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  or  proposed  in  writing 
and  signed  by  twenty-five  members  in  good 
standing,  and  provided  also  that  the  same 
information  has  been  mailed  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  each  member  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  vote  is  taken. 

BY-LAWS 

Membership 

Section  1.  Any  eligible  person  living  in  the 

Americas,  in   the  Territory  of  Hawaii  or  in 

the   insular  possessions  of  the  United  States 

may  make  application  for  membership  in  the 
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Association  to  the  Secretary-General.  Every 
applicant  for  membership  shall  be  approved 
by  two  members  of  the  Association  in  good 
standing.  Annual  dues  shall  be  paid  before 
the  applicant  can  qualify  as  a  member.  Upon 
receipt  of  satisfactory  information  as  to  his 
major  activity,  each  member  shall  be  en- 
rolled in  the  group  in  which  he  is  entitled  to 
membership  by  virtue  of  his  position,  occu- 
pation or  interest.  This  procedure  when  com- 
pleted will  constitute  membership  in  good 
standing.  Any  person  may  be  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  by  the  Association  or  Board 
of  Directors,  and  have  all  the  privileges  of 
regular  membership  except  that  of  voting. 

Dues 

Section  2.  Five  dollars  (S5),  the  annual 
dues  of  membership  in  the  Association,  which 
shall  include  the  annual  meeting  registration 
fee,  shall  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January 
of  each  year,  beginning  on  Jnauary  1,  1949. 
Each  member  paying  dues  shall  receive  a 
copy  of  the  current  printed  proceedings  of 
the  Association. 

Officers 

Section  3.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
these  By-Laws,  the  duties  of  the  ofiicers  shall 
be  such  as  those  prescribed  in  "Roberts  Rules 
of  Order,  Revised  1943." 

Section  4.  Upon  the  disability,  resignation 
or  death  of  the  President,  the  First  Vice- 
President  shall  automatically  become  Presi- 
dent for  the  unexpired  term;  he  shall  be 
eligible  for  election  as  President  at  the  next 
election  of  Officers. 

The  Board  of  Directors 

Section  5.  At  each  meeting  in  odd-num- 
bered years,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
nominate  from  the  membership  the  follow- 
ing officers:  President,  First  Vice-President, 
Second  Vice-President,  Secretary-General,  and 
Treasurer.  Other  nominations  may  be  made 
from  the  floor.  The  President  shall  act  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Power 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  in 
the  interim  between  meetings,  to  take  what- 
ever action  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
government  and  direction  of  the  Association. 
The    Directors    may    fill    vacancies    on    the 


Board  for  any  unexpired  term,  by  electing  as 
a  Director  a  member  from  that  group  rep- 
resented on  the  Board  by  the  Director  whose 
place  has  become  vacant. 

Committees 

Section  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers  of  the  Association,  and 
shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  delegated  to 
it  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  An  Auditing 
Committee  of  three  members,  none  of  whom 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  on  the 
opening  day  of  each  meeting  in  odd-num- 
bered years,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer  and  to  report  to  the  Association 
before  the  close  of  the  meeting.  All  other 
Committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  members  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  Association  or  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  such  committees  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed shall  be  empowered  to  sit  with  mem- 
bers of  similar  committees  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  as 
members  of  such  Joint  Committees  represent- 
ing the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  as  may  be  constituted 
through  parallel  approval  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

Elections 

Section  7.  On  the  second  day  of  each  meet- 
ing in  odd-numbered  years  the  members  of 
each  group  there  present  shall  elect  one  of 
their  own  number  to  represent  the  group  on 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  certify  the 
_  result  of  the  election  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral in  writing.  The  method  of  voting  shall 
be  as  provided  in  "Roberts  Rules  of  Order, 
Revised  1943."  The  Secretary-General  shall 
furnish  to  each  group  a  list  of  the  members 
in  good  standing  entitled  to  vote  therein.  No 
member  shall  be  permitted  to^  vote  in  more 
than  one  group. 

Disbursements 

Section  8.  All  income  of  the  Association 
shall  be  received  and  receipted  for  by  the 
Secretary-General.    He   shall,   not   later   than 
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the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month,  pay  over 
to  the  Treasurer  all  income  received  by  him 
during  the  previous  month,  taking  the  Treas- 
urer's receipt  therefor.  The  treasurer  shall 
keep  the  funds  of  the  Association  in  some 
convenient  bank  approved  by  the  President. 
All  funds  shall  be  paid  out  on  voucher  checks 
in  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  signed  by  the  Treasurer  and 
counter-signed  by  the  President  or  a  Vice- 
President.  The  fiscal  year  shall  be  from  July 
first  through  June  thirtieth. 

Parliamentary  Authority 

Section  9.  This  Association,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  its  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws,  shall  be  governed  in  all  its  meetings  by 
parliamentary  law  as  contained  in  "Roberts 
Hules  of  Order,  Revised  1943." 


Quorum 
Section  10.  At  any  annual  or  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  one-fourth  of  the  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum. At  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, a  majority  of  the  Directors  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

Amendments 
Section  11.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended 
at  any  annual  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  af- 
firmative vote  of  those  voting;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  proposed  amendment  has  been 
previously  approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, or  proposed  in  writing  and  signed  by 
twenty-five  members  in  good  standing,  and 
provided  also  that  the  same  information  has 
been  mailed  by  the  Secretary-General  to  each 
member  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  vote 
is  taken. 


PAPERS  PRESENTED 

AT 
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AN  EXPANDING  INTEGRATED  PROGRAM  OF 
SOCIAL  WELFARE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*J.  MILTON  JOHNSON 

Director  of  Social  Welfare,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 

Los  Angeles,  California 


President  Atkinson,  fellow  members  of 
THE  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
THE  Blind,  and  honored  guests: 

Thank  you,  President  Atkinson,  for  your 
most  gracious  introduction.  It  is  a  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  present  a  paper  to  our  Cpn- 
vention  "An  Expanding  Integrated  Program 
of  Social  Welfare  for  the  Blind." 

In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lyrics  of  the 
Psalmist,  we  find  the  expression,  "Though  I 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death".  This  is  sometimes  translated  as  the 
"valley  of  deep  darkness",  or  the  "valley  of 
dark  gloom",  and  as  such  vividly  portrays  the 
mental  state  possible  to  one  losing  his  sight. 
The  links  of  emotional  stability,  activity, 
economic  independence,  and  social  contacts 
seem  to  be  torn  apart.  Individuals  become 
lost  in  a  "valley  of  dark  gloom",  some  for 
weeks,  others  months,  and  a  few,  to  outward 
appearances,  forever. 

Those  who  are  without  physical  sight,  and 
those  of  us  who  have  had  a  personal  ex- 
perience with  blindness,  can  think  back  over 
our  own  discoveries.  Our  conviction  that  the 
sojourn  in  the  valley  of  depression  and  mis- 
conception can  be  shortened  through  stimu- 
lus  from   without  is  evidenced   by   the  pro- 


*Visually  handicapped. 


fession  we  have  chosen.  Mr.  Carl  Bundy 
causes  his  unique  characterization.  Gump- 
tion Quill,  to  write, 

"Water  is  liquid  power;  ink  is  liquid  thought. 
And  the  pouring  out  of  one's  soul  for  his 
fellow  men.  is  liquid  spirit."  This,  I  believe, 
expresses  our  sincere  purpose  most  aptly. 

Hence,  a  program  of  personal  and  social 
welfare  is  planned  to  stimulate,  assist  and 
hasten  in  the  repair  of  the  links  of  the  bro- 
ken chain  of  life. 

The  First  Link — Emotional  Stability 

The  importance  of  achieving  emotional 
stability  and  the  repairing  of  the  effects  upon 
the  personality  of  the  sudden  shock  of  the 
loss  of  sight  are  obvious.  The  military  has- 
recognized  that  this  should  be  done  without 
delay  according  to  the  following  statement: 

"It  is  intended  that  contact  be  made  with 
the  blind  soldier  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  by  a  blind  worker  before  the  psychologi- 
cal aspects  of  the  deprivation  of  sight  may 
make  any  deep  inroads  on  the  personality." 
Dr.  Walter  E.  Barton,  Office  of  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral (10-23-43). 

While  the  military  is  in  a  position  to  set 
up  a  program  which  makes  possible  the  im- 
mediate   contact   with    the    person   who    has- 
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lost  his  sight,  this  problem  is  not  so  simple 
in  civilian  life.  The  knowledge  of  the  where- 
abouts of  the  person  whose  visual  acuity 
makes  immediate  counselling  desirable  will 
not  be  known  in  many  cases.  In  addition,  the 
client  may  not  know  of  the  free  services 
available  and  even  his  doctor  may  have  only 
a  general  conception  of  them. 

Acting  upon  this  theory,  the  Braille  Insti- 
tute of  America,  for  example,  has  made  as 
many  contacts  as  possible  with  ophthalmolo- 
■gists,  nurses,  hospitals,  and  clinics.  When 
talks  have  been  delivered  before  such  groups 
it  has  been  urged  that  referrals  be  made 
promptly  where  the  facilities  of  the  organi- 
^zation  can  serve  the  individual.  There  have 
teen  an  increased  number  of  .prompt  refer- 
rals as  a  result  of  this  program. 

Successful  counselling  does  not  involve 
making  decisions  for  the  counsellee;  assist- 
ance is  given  through  the  pointing  out  of 
possible  solutions  to  a  problem.  One  of  the 
greatest  values  comes  through  providing  an 
opportunity  for  the  counsellee  to  secure  ac- 
curate answers  to  the  many  questions  con- 
cerning blindness  which  are  whirling  about 
in  his  mind.  While  each  case  is  individual 
and  the  past  experiences  and  training,  physi- 
cal condition,  and  mental  attitude  of  the 
client  affect  the  personality,  some  of  the  aims 
of  counselling  may  be  summarized  as: 

1.  Assistance  toward  the  achievement  of  a 
new  viewpoint  through  adjustment  to 
the  fact  of  blindness  and  the  conditions 
caused  by  blindness. 

2.  Misconceptions  corrected  and  new  in- 
formation given. 

3.  Some  definite,  integrated  planning 
based  upon  a  recognition  of  proper  tim- 
ing as  a  basic  consideration. 

4.  Assistance  toward  physical,  as  well  as 
mental,  rehabilitation  when  possible. 

In  California,  for  example,  the  state  has  in- 
augurated a  program  of  physical  restoration 
for  individuals  with  improvable  eye  condi- 
tions who  are  also  eligible  for  blind  aid. 
From  July  1945  through  May  30,  1947,  medi- 
cal attention,  including  necessary  surgery,  was 
given  without  charge  to  132  persons.  There 
have  been  37  refractions  and  95  cases  of  sur- 
gery for  removal  of  cataracts,  reattachment 
of  retina  and  ptergium  transplant.  However, 


in  cases  not  eligible  for  blind  aid,  it  is 
still  necessary  for  agencies  to  seek  the  as- 
sistance of  generous  ophthalmologists  and 
hospitals.  The  potentialities  of  physical  re- 
habilitation warrants  further  study  and  an 
expanded  program. 

The  Second  Link — Increased  Activity 

Man  is  gregarious  by  instinct,  and  usually 
imhappy  when  isolated.  Despite  this  fact, 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  blind 
to  withdraw  from  sighted  society  when  they 
are  not  well  adjusted.  This  is  due,  at  least 
in  part,  to  a  feeling  of  inadequacy  when 
coping  with  the  problems  which  at  first  seem 
insurmountable.  The  discomfort  is  not  alle- 
viated until  emotional  stability  has  been 
achieved  through  techniques  and  skills  which 
ease  the  impact  of  a  world  geared  to  the 
sighted. 

Unpleasant  traits  such  as  an  undue  desire 
for  attention,  extreme  egotism,  timidity  and 
excessive  fear  are  noticeable  in  certain  indi- 
viduals who  did  not  seem  to  have  such  char- 
acteristics in  a  marked  degree  prior  to  blind- 
ness. These  are  lessened  or  eliminated  when 
mastery  has  been  achieved  in  some  of  the 
skills  which  require  re-learning  because  of 
the  loss  of  physical  sight. 

Much  valuable  data  has  no  doubt  been 
collected  by  social  workers  and  home  teachers 
in  the  various  techniques  for  helping  the 
blind  develop  skill  in  such  things  as  walk- 
ing, posture,  using  a  cane,  visualization,  facial 
perception,  writing,  home  making,  and  table 
etiquette.  Helpful  information  in  a  limited 
measure  has  already  been  compiled  by  well 
qualified  persons.  However,  would  it  not  be 
a  good  plan  for  all  workers  with  the  blind  to 
pool  experiences  and  ideas  through  an 
A.  A.  W.  B.  exchange  or  clearing  department 
to  supplement,  in  a  more  varied  and  com- 
prehensive fashion,  the  excellent  booklets  and 
the  material  which  appears  in  the  "Outlook 
for  the  Blind"?  Discoveries  made  by  those 
in  our  profession  in  the  interests  of  humanity 
should  be  passed  on  to  all  who  have  need  of 
them.  A  loyalty  to  our  individual  public  or 
private  agencies  need  never  be  forgotten,  but 
a  higher  loyalty  to  the  blind  should  always 
be  our  major  concern. 

During  the  period  when  blinded  veterans 
are  undergoing  special  rehabilitory  training. 
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certain  improved  methods  are  being  tried 
out,  and  perfected.  Not  merely  a  few,  but 
all  of  the  improved  equipment,  training  pro- 
grams, handbooks  and  experiences  should  be 
passed  on  en  toto  for  adaptation  in  work 
with  the  civilian  blind  as  quickly  as  possible. 
In  turn,  data  assembled  during  the  years  by 
organizations  working  with  the  civilian  blind 
should  always  be  made  available  freely  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  others  working 
with  blinded  veterans. 

In  addition  to  the  development  of  skills 
having  to  do  with  mobility,  personal  habits, 
etc.,  the  link  of  activity  may  include  such 
things  as  the  learning  of  typing,  longhand 
writing.  Braille  or  Moon,  and  handicrafts.  To 
increase  the  satisfaction  of  the  client  and 
build  a  sense  of  accomplishment  in  his  mind 
and  that  of  his  friends,  the  Braille  Institute, 
for  example,  has  prepared  certificates  of 
achievement.  The  upper  half  of  each  certi- 
ficate is  ink  printed  and  the  lower  portion  em- 
bossed in  Braille  or  Moon.  They  have  the 
appearance  of  similar  awards  used  by  the 
sighted.  They  are  issued  upon  the  completion 
of  each  grade  of  work  and  bear  the  signatures 
of  our  managing  director  and  a  home  teacher. 
When  Grade  Two  Braille  is  satisfactorily 
completed,  a  year's  free  subscription  to  the 
Braille  Mirror,  our  monthly  periodical,  is 
offered. 

The  Third  Link — Economic  Independence 
Encouragement  toward  feasible  economic 
rehabilitation  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 
Those  of  us  who  have  had  occasion  to  visit 
wards  of  veterans  blinded  in  World  War  I 
may  feel,  as  I  do,  that  an  apathy  appeared 
to  prevail.  The  removal  of  the  incentive  to 
work  is  a  disaster  in  life.  We  are  happy  to 
note  an  increased  concern  in  the  welfare  of 
the  blinded  veterans  of  World  War  I.  Then 
too,  it  is  also  distressing  to  counsel  with  an 
aged  blind  civilian  who  is  convinced  that 
he  is  able  to  secure  economic  independence 
by  entering  a  field  beyond  his  physical  or 
mental  ability.  Nevertheless,  the  spectre  of 
financial  want  seems  to  leer  down  upon 
many  of  the  blind.  Living  costs  are  so  high 
that  public  assistance  permits  a  far  fronr 
abundant  existence.  Therefore,  a  social  wel- 
fare program  can  serve  the  client  by  an  analy- 
sis of  his  resources.  Often  there  are  forgotten 


insurance  assets,  possible  civilian  or  veterans' 
pensions,  social  security  or  unemployment 
benefits  which  can  be  secured.  To  the  analy- 
sis of  the  other  potential  resources  of  the 
client  can  be  added  those  "social  resources" 
available  to  every  blind  person  through  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
blind  of  this  country  have  reached  an  age 
where  competition  in  commercial  fields,  even 
without  a  handicap,  would  be  impossible, 
special  attention  is  necessary  to  meet  th^ir 
requirements.  Home  teaching  of  handicrafts 
or  "homecrafts"  which  are  marketable  is  one 
possible  solution.  The  basis  for  the  sale  of 
such  products  should  not  be  charity,  or  sym- 
pathy for  the  blind,  but  usefulness,  quality 
of  merchandise  and  workmanship. 

The  Fourth  Link—Social  Contacts 
The  idea  that  a  blind  person  should  remain 
aloof  from  society  is  as  old  fashioned  as 
building  an  ammonia  gun  into  an  automo- 
bile to  squirt  at  barking  dogs,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  1902  Packard.  By  mingling  with 
both  sighted  and  unsighted  people  a  more 
normal  existence  is  possible  and  the  per- 
sonality improved.  Commencing  with  the  use 
of  volunteer  readers  and  guides,  a  program 
of  planned  and  unplanned  social  contact  de- 
velops. In  Southern  California  for  example, 
many  unsighted  persons  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  of  free  tickets  to  the 
Symphonies  Under  the  Stars  in  the  Holly- 
wood Bowl,  as  well  as  other  concerts,  motion 
pictures  and  plays. 

The  social  club  and  planned  recreation 
programs  of  various  agencies  can  well  be 
pointed  out  to  the  blind  person  who  feels 
that  his  lot  is  to  be  isolated.  Through  a  wide 
range  of  activities,  hobbies,  relaxation  and 
social  contacts  a  sense  of  accomplishment  and 
consequent  satisfaction  are  possible.  Physical 
exercise  is  not  denied  the  blind.  Possibilities 
vary  from  mere  walking  to  such  strenuous 
exercise  as  bowling  and  horseback  riding. 
Individual  differences  and  tastes,  ages  and 
physical  conditions  affect  the  planning  of  an 
integrated  program  of  social  welfare. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  some  of  the 
links  which  require  repair  in  order  to  inte- 
grate the  life  of  a  blind  person  into  a  better 
adjustment  with  his  environment.  These  in- 
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eluded:  (1)  emotional  stability,  (2)  increased 
activity,  (3)  economic  independence,  and  (4) 
social  contacts.  It  was  suggested  that  some  of 
the  techniques  used  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
blinded  veterans  could  be  used  to  advan- 
tage in  work  with  civilians.  Full  access  to 
techniques  and  methods  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  qualified  public  and  private  agencies 
throughout  the  entire  area  of  our  Association. 
A  brief  training  course  for  instructors  could 
be  offered,  and  orientation  centers  set  up  for 
the  blind  at  strategic  points  which  would 
include  as  complete  facilities  for  civilians  as 
are  now  available  to  the  military.  These 
could  provide  orientation  for  the  newly 
blinded  and  additional  training  for  other  in- 
dividuals needing  such  assistance. 

An  increased  sharing  of  knowledge  in  re- 
gards to  rehabilitory  techniques  based  upon 
the  experience  of  skilled  workers  with  the 
blind  was  suggested  through  a  central  ex- 
change under  the  auspices  of  our  Association. 

Mention  was  made  of  physical  rehabilita- 
tion now  being  carried  on.  This  might  be 
increased  to  more  of  a  nation-wide  program 
by  assistance  from  the  Ophthalmological 
Section  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Such  a  plan  would  provide  added  opportuni- 
ties for  the  blind  or  partially  sighted  not  eli- 
gible for  public  assistance  and  yet  unable  to 
afford  the  expense  of  physical  restoration 
which  would  improve,  or  in  some  cases,  re- 
store their  sight. 

Increased  needs  of  blind  individuals  create 
the  demand  for  an  ever  enlarging  program. 


Therefore,  an  integrated  plan  of  social  Avel- 
fare  will  tend  to  expand.  This  will  of  neces- 
sity take  into  consideration  the  forward  flow 
of  social  progress  and  scientific  knowledge. 
Every  agency  for  the  blind  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  society  as  well  as  to  the  individual. 
Through  a  concerted  effort  of  the  staff  it  is 
possible  to  interpret  an  agency  to  the  public 
and  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of 
the  problems  involved  in  blindness.  In  time 
this  tends  to  make  easier  the  lives  of  blind 
men  and  women  trying  to  adjust  to  this 
sighted  world.  Consideration  might  well  be 
given  to  some  nation-wide  plan  of  dissemi- 
nating information,  possibly  during  a  certain 
period  each  year.  Such  booklets  as  that 
printed  by  the  Public  Affairs  Committee  en- 
titled "What  Do  You  Know  About  Blind- 
ness?" can  be  helpful.  In  addition,  suggestions 
stemming  from  our  association  itself  might 
be  distributed  through  state  and  local  agen- 
cies to  the  press.  There  is  real  value  in  help- 
ing the  public  to  understand  the  needs,  aims 
and  hopes  of  the  blind. 

War  with  all  of  its  horrors  affected  society 
significantly.  But,  like  plants  forced  to  an 
abnormal  growth,  society  has  gained  new 
concepts  of  the  requirements  of  the  handi- 
capped and  their  value  as  members  of  the 
group.  In  planning  an  expanding  integrated 
program  of  social  welfare  let  us  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  both  the  sighted  and  un- 
sighted are  vital  personalities  striving  for  a 
place  in  the  sun,  and  worthy  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  achieving  an  abundant  life. 


SERVICES  FOR  THE  DEAF-BLIND 

MRS.  DOROTHY  BRYAN 
Director,  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Realizing  that  deafness  and  blindness  com- 
bined create  a  more  isolating  effect  than  any 
other  disability  and  that  the  deaf-blind  are 
probably  the  most  handicapped  and  neg- 
lected of  all  people,  in  January  1946,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  added  to 
its  work  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind. 

Never  believing  in  superimposing  pro- 
grams and  feeling  that  the  state  programs  not 


only  want  to  be  responsible  for  their  own 
people,  but  are  also  the  best  equipped  to 
handle  the  problems  of  the  individuals  in 
their  own  communities,  this  service  has  been 
planned  to  work  with  state  and  private  agen- 
cies for  the  blind,  and  with  organizations  for 
the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing. 

Any  person  blind  within  the  definition  of 
blindness  accepted  by  the  American  Founda- 
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tion  for  the  Blind,  national,  state  and  local 
agencies  for  the  blind,  and  having  a  hearing 
less  sufficiently  great  to  bar  him  from  normal 
activities  is  considered  deaf-blind.  This,  as 
you  see,  will  include  many  who  are  hard  of 
hearing.  Also,  those  not  included  in  the  defi- 
nition who  have  a  visual  and  hearing  loss 
which  may  be  progressive  will  be  given  con- 
sideration since  they  may  become  deaf-blind 
at  a  later  date. 

The  register  of  the  deaf-blind  has  been 
brought  up  to  date  and  contains,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  following:  number  in  each  age 
group,  outstanding  needs  of  groups,  special 
needs  of  individuals,  degree  of  deafness  and 
blindness,  medical  care  rendered  or  still 
needed,  types  of  training  received,  types  of 
employment  followed,  state  help  given,  and 
need  for  further  help.  We  urge  all  persons 
interested  in  human  welfare  not  only  to 
report  such  cases  as  come  to  their  attention, 
but  to  also  bend  every  effort  toward  giving 
these  people  their  chSnce  for  as  normal  a  life 
as  possible. 

While  it  is  important  to  study  the  picture 
as  a  whole  and  arrive  at  certain  practices  and 
procedures  that  will  be  helpful  to  any  deaf- 
blind  person,  we  know  that  there  can  be  no 
approach  other  than  the  individual  one 
since  deafness  and  blindness  are  variable  in 
kind  and  degree,  the  contributing  causes  are 
likewise  varied,  and  the  personal  element  also 
enters. 

The  foremost  need  is  a  quick  and  easy 
method  of  communication,  and  continuous 
research  is  being  done  in  this  field.  At  pres- 
ent, the  most  satisfactory  method  for  the 
adults  is  the  single  handed  manual  alphabet. 
A  chart  of  this,  made  from  actual  photo- 
graphs of  Helen  Keller's  hand  forming  each 
of  the  letters,  is  available  for  distribution 
through  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Once  a  home  teacher  has  taught  this 
method  to  the  client,  one  of  these  charts  may 
be  left  with  the  family  so  that  the  seeing 
members  can  learn  by  following  it.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  methods  used,  among 
which  are:  printing  block  letters  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  air  writing,  the  alphabet 
glove,  and  braille  hand  speech.  Deaf-blind 
children  are  now  being  taught  to  speak  and 
understand  the  speech  of  those  around  them 
through   the   use  of  vibration   in  which   the 


hand  is  placed  in  a  certain  position  on  the 
speaker's  face.  This  gives  the  child  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  muscles  required  to  produce 
speech  and  enables  him  to  form  a  speech 
pattern  of  desired  sound.  Teaching  of  such 
a  system  is  seldom  possible  or  practical  except 
for  children.  The  instructor  naturally  must 
have  highly  specialized  training. 

The  complete  isolation  of  these  people  is 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  comprehend. 
Many  are  leading  almost  an  animal  existence 
when  with  a  little  help  they  could  have  re- 
markably normal  lives.  We  must  realize  that 
once  a  method  of  communication  has  been 
established  they  will  be  able  to  execute  and 
participate  in  most  of  the  activities  enjoyed 
by  the  blind. 

The  employment  of  the  deaf-blind  should 
offer  as  much  variety  as  possible  and  demand 
a  certain  amount  of  concentration,  since  the 
existence  of  these  people  is  unrelieved  by 
music,  a  view  from  the  window,  or  even  an 
exchange  of  pleasantries  with  others.  To  en- 
courage the  employment  of  the  deaf-blind  in 
their  own  communities  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  has  established  a  fund  to 
train  a  supervisor  for  the  deaf-blind  for  any 
workshop  that  will  agree  to  employ  deaf- 
blind  people.  The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  that  has  carried  on  such  an  outstanding 
and  successful  program  with  the  adult  deaf- 
blind,  has  agreed  to  handle  this  training 
program. 

Aside  from  reading,  handwork,  and  pos- 
sible occupation,  the  deaf-blind  people  need 
contact  with  and  participation  in  community 
activities.  There  is  a  place  for  volunteer 
workers  in  this  field,  but  care  must  be  taken 
in  the  choice  of  such  persons.  It  is  important 
that  they  be  responsible  individuals  who  will 
carry  out  plans  once  they  are  made.  The  need 
for  security  of  friendship  is  greater  with 
deaf-blind  people  than  with  others  and 
these  working  with  them,  be  they  professional 
or  volunteer  workers,  should  recognize  the 
fact  that  a  more  personal  relationship  is 
necessary. 

The  Director  of  the  Deaf-Blind  department 
is  working  with  state  and  private  agencies 
to  help  them  solve  the  problems  of  the  deaf- 
blind  in  their  communities.  She  can  assist 
the  states  in:  training  personnel  to  work  with 
the  deaf-blind,  meeting  the  problems  created 
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by  deaf-blindness,  making  financial  provision 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  deaf-l)lind,  educat- 
ing the  public  to  the  problems  of  the  deaf- 
blind  and  its  responsibility  to  these  people, 
instituting  a  program  of  prevention  of  deaf- 
blindness,  making  available  to  any  deaf-blind 
person  medical  care  to  preserve  or  restore 
sight  and  hearing,  and  making  available  edu- 
cational and  vocational  opportunities  to  the 
deaf-blind. 

During  the  past  year  the  director  has 
visited  seventeen  states  and  in  many  of  them 
has  called  on  the  individual  deaf-blind 
people.  In  the  course  of  these  visits  various 
needs  have  been  apparent.  Realizing  that  the 
states  will  want  to  care  for  these  needs,  but 
that  they  will  often  be  delayed  in  doing  so 
until  such  time  as  proper  legislation  can 
be  arranged,  the  Foundation  has  set  tip  cer- 
tain funds  to  be  used  when  no  state  or  local 
resources  are  available.  For  example,  there 
are  people  who  would  benefit  from  the  use 
of-  a  hearing  aid  but  due  to  age  or  disability 
would  not  be  eligible  for  one  under  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  or  any  other  program. 
Such  an  aid  can  now  be  obtained  through  the 
Fovmdation.  Any  number  of  deaf-blind 
people  were  found  who  could  not  afford 
materials  for  handwork  so  were  left  idle. 
Surely  even  though  some  of  this  group  would 
never  be  able  to  make  saleable  articles,  they 
need  handwork  to  relieve  their  monotonous 
existences.  Such  materials  are  now  available 


through  the  Foundation.  Correspondence  is 
their  chief  contact  with  the  world  yet  many 
of  them  lack  braille  paper  and  other  supplies 
to  carry  it  on.  Any  number  were  found  with 
no  way  to  tell  time.  This  may  not  seem  of 
too  great  importance  on  the  surface,  but  for 
many  years  civilized  man  has  considered  it 
so.  Now  materials  for  handwork,  braille 
watches  and  alarm  clocks  are  available 
through  our  service.  Often  states  have  not 
had  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  the  education 
of  deaf-blind  children  in  any  of  the  schools 
offering  such  special  education,  nor  have  they 
had  funds  for  specialized  training  and  higher 
education  for  outstanding  deaf-blind  stud- 
ents. Funds  have  been  .provided  through  the 
Foundation  for  these  cases. 

As  can  be  easily  seen,  this  program  is 
attempting  to  supplement  as  well  as  aid  the 
state  programs  to  give  these  people  as  full, 
happy  and  useful  lives  as  possible. 

The  more  resourceful  the  deaf-blind  are 
taught  to  be,  the  more  capable  they  will 
become  in  managing  themselves  in  their 
day  by  day  existence  as  well  as  in  emer- 
gencies of  illness  or  unforseen  occurences. 
We  must  remember  that  they  have  rights  in 
common  with  all  people;  namely  to  the  best 
health  possible,  an  education  in  accordance 
with  their  abilities,  employment,  participa- 
tion in  community  life,  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  as  well  as  receive,  and  to  a  Ijap- 
pier  living  within  themselves. 


VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
PROGRAM  FOR  BLINDED  VETERANS 

GERALD  E.  WISE 

Chief,  Section  for  the  Blinded,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Education, 
Veterans  Administration 


The  invitation  which  was  extended  to  me 
to  discuss  with  you  the  VA  vocational  rehabi- 
litation program  for  blinded  veterans  em- 
phasizes your  concern  with  the  blinded  vet- 
eran as  well  as  with  the  blinded  serviceman. 
With  the  return  of  so  many  of  these  blinded 
servicemen  to  civilian  life,  your  organizations 
are,  I  am  sure,  devoting  more  and  more  at- 
tention to  the  blinded  veteran. 

I  will  not  take  the  time   to  discuss  many 


of  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  16  nor  cer- 
tain features  of  the  VA  program  for  the 
blinded  veteran  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
have  already  been  covered  adequately  on 
the  occasion  of  your  last  meeting.  I  do  wish 
to  emphasize,  however,  that  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  for  blinded  veterans 
is,  in  a  sense,  the  same  as  that  for  any  other 
disabled  veterans.  Its  purpose  is  to  restore 
the   employability   which   a   blinded   veteran 
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has  lost  due  to  a  service-incurred  or  service- 
aggravated  disability  by  means  of  a  course  of 
vocational  training.  All  of  the  efforts  of  the 
VA  are  bent  upon  the  restoring  of  that  em- 
ployability  to  the  maximum  permitted  by  the 
circumstances  in  the  individual  caase.  For 
the  purposes  of  vocational  rehabilitation  the 
same  definition  of  blindness  is  used  by  the 
VA  as  is  employed  by  all  workers  for  the 
blind.  A  person  will  be  considered  blinded 
when  the  vision  is  20/200  or  less  in  the  better 
eye  with  correcting  lens,  or  if  greater  than 
20/200  having  a  limited  field  of  vision  such 
that  the  widest  diameter  of  the  visual  fielci 
subtends  an  angle  no  greater  than  20°.  It  is 
this  group  of  disabled  veterans  that  our 
Administration  is  making  every  effort  to  serve 
and  to  offer  specialized  service. 

It  may  well  be  that  in  considering  train- 
ing under  Public  Law  16  you  immediately 
think  in  terms  solely  of  vocational  training 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  well  recognized 
that  if  blinded  veterans  are  to  be  successfully 
rehabilitated  they  must  first  develop  a  proper 
attitude  toward  their  blindness  and  a  will 
to  overcome  this  handicap  and  that  they 
must  be  trained  in  all  phases  of  successful 
living  as  blinded  persons  and  to  be  as  inde- 
pendent and  self-reliant  as  possible.  Where 
not  already  acquired  or  where  not  function- 
ing at  its  maximum,  personal  and  social  ad- 
justment training  such  as  pre-vocational  ex- 
ploratory tryouts,  foot  travel,  eating  habits, 
personal  grooming,  braille  reading  and  writ- 
ing, typewriting,  and  the  like  may  be  pro- 
vided as  part  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program.  It  is  VA  policy  to  provide  this 
training  at  facilities  for  the  non-veteran  blind 
where  the  course  of  training  meets  the  needs 
of  our  blinded  veterans.  On  th6  other  hand, 
vocational  training,  as  distinguished  from 
social  adjustment  training,  should  be  pro- 
vided in  most  cases  in  schools  and  establish- 
ments commonly  used  by  the  sighted  and  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  community  in  which 
the  veteran  will  live  following  his  rehabi- 
litation. This  is  desirable  in  order  that  the 
blinded  veteran  may  become  as  much  as 
possible  identified  with  the  community  in 
which  he  is  to  practice  his  new  vocation. 
Such  identification  ^\'ith  the  community 
should  be  of  very  great  importance  and  value 
to  the  veteran  socially  as  well  as  economically. 


In  order  that  maximum  service  may  be  of- 
fered to  the  blinded  veteran,  our  Administra- 
tion has  instructed  all  regional  offices  to 
designate  one  or  more  Vocational  Advisers 
and  one  or  more  Training  Officers,  each  to  be 
selected  because  he  is  the  best  qualified  by 
training  and  experience,  to  specialize  in  the 
work  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
Education  Division  with  reference  to  blinded 
\'eterans  to  the  end  that  no  pains  may  be 
spared  to  work  out  initially,  and  to  supervise 
and  guide  throughout,  the  activities  of  the 
blinded  veteran  with  respect  to  his  vocational 
rehabilitation  training.  In  order  that  the 
Vocational  Advisers  and  Training  Officers 
thus  selected  might  be  better  prepared  to 
function  in  this  capacity,  there  was  con- 
ducted early  in  1946,  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  an  ori- 
entation course  of  three  weeks'  duration  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  blinded,  covering  all 
of  our  regional  offices.  A  course  of  the  same 
duration  was  given  at  the  New  York  Insti- 
tute for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled,  which 
covered  the  techniques  used  in  the  entire  field 
of  rehabilitation  for  the  seriously  disabled. 
■Within  the  past  eight  months  field  seminars 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war  blinded  have 
been  conducted  by  our  own  staff  specialists 
for  VA  branch  and  regional  office  specialists 
for  the  blinded.  By  this  means  it  is  expected 
that  our  personnel  will  be  better  equiped 
than  before  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blinded 
veterans. 

Regional  Office  Rehabilitation  Boards  ha\e 
been  set  up  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  veteran  whose  disability  and/or  environ- 
mental factors  operate  to  make  his  rehabili- 
tation unusually  difficult.  The  Board  is  com- 
posed of  an  adviser,  a  training  officer,  a  medi- 
cal consultant,  a  social  worker  and  such 
other  VA  personnel  as  may  be  needed  in 
individual  cases. 

In  addition  to  the  assignment  of  these 
Vocational  Advisers  and  Training  Officers  at 
the  regional  office  level,  arrangements  ha\e 
also  been  made  to  station  at  each  Branch 
Office  a  specialist  in  the  vocational  rehabil- 
itation of  the  blinded.  The  purpose  of 
branch  office  personnel  is  to  supervise  closely 
the  activities  of  the  regional  officers  with  the 
view  to  making  more  readily  available  the 
services  of  specialists  in  this  field  and  other- 
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wise  promoting  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blinded  in  every  way  possible. 

In  order  that  a  continuous  service  may  be 
extended  to  blinded  veterans,  an  agreement 
has  been  in  effect  with  the  War  Department 
for  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  VA 
with  those  of  the  Army  relative  to  providing 
personal  and  social  adjustment  training  for 
servicemen  at  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hos- 
pital, Avon,  Connecticut.  Under  the  terms  of 
this  agreement  two  Vocational  Advisers  and 
one  Training  Officer  especially  skilled  in 
work  with  the  blinded  were  on  duty  at  Old 
Farms  until  its  recent  closing  in  order  to 
coordinate  the  activities  there  with  those  ac- 
tivities in  which  the  veteran  was  to  engage 
upon  discharge  from  service.  Specifically,  the 
VA  staff  at  Old  Farms,  through  the  regional 
offices,  endeavored  to  locate  occupational  op- 
portunities for  the  veteran  prior  to  his  dis- 
charge from  Old  Farms,  to  locate  training 
facilities,  and  develop  arrangements  for  uti- 
lizing them,  to  find  employment  opportuni- 
ties, to  develop  arrangements  to  secure  the 
services  of  approved  agencies,  and  institutions 
which  might  assist  in  accomplishing  the  ori- 
entation and  occupational  adjustment  of 
blinded  veterans,  to  make  necessary  visits 
to  the  home  and  family  of  blinded  service- 
men prior  to  their  discharge  in  order  to 
establish  friendly  relationships,  appraise  the 
home  situation,  and  prepare  the  family  for 
the  veteran's  homecoming  and  for  his  ad- 
justment to  the  conditions  under  which  he 
must  live,  and  to  contact  the  veteran  immedi- 
ately upon  his  arrival  in  the  regional  terri- 
tory in  order  that  the  services  under  Public 
Law  16,  and  possibly  Public  Law  546,  might 
be  made  promptly  available  with  a  view  to 
expediting  the  social  adjustment  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  of  the  blinded  veteran. 
In  addition,  arrangements  were  made  to  re- 
turn to  Old  Farms,  blinded  veterans  in  need 
o^  further  social  adjustment  training,  as 
well  as  those  who  had  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity for  such  training. 

The  VA  also  feels  very  fortunate  in  having 
the  services  of  an  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Blinded  Veteran.  This  Committee  represents 
various  schools  of  thought  in  work  for  the 
blind,  and,  in  addition  to  those  engaged  in 
private  and  state  programs,  includes  repre- 
sentatives   of    the    War    Department,    Navy 


Department,  and  the  blinded  veterans  of 
World  ^Var  II.  To  date  this  Advisory  Com- 
mittee has  met  three  times  and  is  confidently 
expected  to  be  of  substantial  assistance  to 
this  Administration  in  the  vocational  rehabil- 
itation of  the  blinded  veterans. 

The  appointment  of  this  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  the  nature  of  the  responsibili- 
ties placed  upon  regional  offices  make  clear 
to  you,  I  am  sure,  the  necessity  and  value  or 
cooperating  with  local  agencies  and  coorai- 
nation  of  the  services  which  they  can  render. 
Our  regional  offices  are  expected  to  make 
maximum  use  of  the  local  community  re- 
sources and  it  is  expected  that  activities  and 
services  available  at  the  local  level  will  be 
coordinated  so  that  the  veteran  mav  be 
served  best.  In  this  regard  an  opportunity  for 
unselfish  service  to  the  disabled  individual 
presents  itself  and  it  is  our  aim  that  all 
community  resources  can  be  coordinated 
to  best  satisfy  the  veteran's  needs.  It  is  to  be 
emphasized,  however,  that  the  VA  will  use 
these  local  agencies  on  a  contract  basis  and 
will  not  attempt  to  govern  in  any  way  the 
internal  affairs  of  such  agencies,  such  as  set- 
ting their  personnel  standards,  and  the  like. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  progiam  of 
the  VA  for  blinded  veterans  is,  in  a  sense, 
somewhat  different  from  previous  efforts  in 
the  civilian  field  of  activity.  A  complicating 
factor,  as  you  are  well  aware,  is  the  disability 
compensation  which  the  blinded  veteran  re- 
ceives. The  very  fact  that  the  blinded  veteran 
receives  a  more  or  less  guaranteed,  life  in- 
come, is  a  complicating  factor  with  which 
you  in  civilian  work  do  not  usually  have  to 
contend.  To  us  in  the  VA  this  compensation 
factor  can  operate  as  a  deterrent  or  may 
serve  to  open  up  new  and  desirable  aAenues 
of  activity  which  promote  rehabilitation.  It 
may  act  as  a  deterrent  in  the  case  of  those 
veterans  who  never  had  expected  to  earn  as 
much  as  their  compensation  now  brings 
them.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
many  who  come  from  rural  areas,  and  is,  I 
am  quite  sure,  readily  apparent  to  you  in 
community  agencies  who  have  concerned 
yourselves  ^vith  these  veterans.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  such  a  high  guaranteed  income, 
the  blinded  veteran  can  strike  off  in  channels 
hitherto  untrod  in  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation of  the  blind.  'Wq  have  an  opportunity 
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to  essay  training  in  fields  in  which  the 
blinded  are  infrequently  trained  and  in  which 
we  can  take  full  advantage  of  the  aptitudes, 
abilities  and  interests  of  the  blinded  without 
too  much  concern  for  the  financial  factors 
involved,  whereas  those  of  you  engaged  in 
civilian  work  must  be  much  more  conserva- 
tive and  must  attempt  rehabilitation  in  a 
much  shorter  period  of  time.  Therefore,  the 
evaluation  of  our  work  with  the  blinded 
veteran  cannot  be  made  as  readily  nor  can 
standards  established  in  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  the  civilian  blinded,  be  ap- 
plied as  readily  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
war  blinded.  These  factors,  I  think,  should 
be  well  considered  before  a  definite  conclu- 
sion on  the  efficiency  of  the  VA  program  is 
reached.  The  fact  that  nearly  one-half  (48%) 
of  World  War  II  blinded  veterans  are  now 
in  training  or  employment  should  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  all  who  work  with 
the  blinded  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a 
challenge  to  all  of  us  to  see  to  it  that  those 
of  the  remaining  half  shall  function  in  a  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  once  again  to 
iterate  that  the  VA,  so  far  as  its  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  for  the  blinded  is  con- 
cerned, is  making  every  effort  to  place  blinded 
veterans  in  suitable  training  and/or  in  suit- 
able employment  and  to  see  that  they  make 
satisfactory  adjustment  to  community  living. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 

May  28,  1947 

MEMORANDUM   FOR   THE   PRESmENT: 

Subject:     Transfer    of    Responsibility    for 

Social    Adjustment    Training    of 

Blind  Servicemen  from  the  Army 

to  the  Veterans  Administration. 

On  January  8,  1944,  the  President  approved 

the  "Summary  and  Recommendations  of  the 


President's  Committee  on  Rehabilitative 
Measures  to  be  carried  on  by  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  with  respect  to  Blinded 
Servicemen  Prior  to  Discharge  from  the  Serv- 
ice". The  approved  recommendation  pro- 
vided that,  prior  to  discharge  from  the  service, 
blinded  servicemen  should  be  given  social 
adjustment  training  as  a  basis  for  a  plan  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  that  the  Army 
assume  complete  responsibility  for  such  train- 
ing in  its  own  facilities. 

In  accordance  with  the  approved  recom- 
mendations, the  Army  established  a  program 
at  its  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital, 
Avon,  Connecticut,  where  social  adjustment 
rehabilitation  has  been  accomplished  for  ap- 
proximately 900  of  the  blinded  casualties  of 
World  War  II.  It  is  now  estimated  that  by 
June  30,  1947,  training  of  all  but  approxi- 
mately 10  will  be  completed.  In  addition, 
the  number  in  the  Armed  Services  who  may 
be  blinded  in  the  future  will  be  so  small 
that  the  maintenance  of  a  center  by  the 
Army  for  this  purpose  is  not  justified.  There- 
fore, the  Secretary  of  War  has  requested  the 
Veterans  Administration  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility, heretofore  assigned  to  the  War 
Department,  for  social  adjustment  training 
of  men  blinded  in  the  service.  The  Veterans 
Administration  has  indicated  its  willingness 
to  assume  this  responsibility. 

It  is  recommended  that,  effective  June  30, 
1947,  you  approve  the  transfer  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  social  adjustment  training 
of  men  blinded  in  the  service  from  the  War 
Department  to  the  Veterans  Administration. 
(s)  F.  J.  Lawton 
Acting  Director 
APPROVED: 

(s)  Harry  S.  Truman 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
May  31,  1947 
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BLINDED  VETERANS  ASSOCIATION,  INC.; 
ITS  AIMS  AND  PURPOSES 

*MAJOR  JOHN  F.  BRADY 

President,  B.V.A.,  Placement  Officer,    Industrial   Home  for  the   Blind, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


President  Atkinson,  Fellow  Members  of 
THE  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  and  Distinguished  Guests: 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association,  its  Executive  Director, 
Lloyd  Greenwood,  and  its  Executive  Secre- 
tary, H.  Pat  Adams,  I  should  like  to  thank 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  for  the  recognition  accorded  us  in  this 
opportunity  to  tell  you  about  our  organiza- 
tion and  its  aims. 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  is  a 
voluntary  membership  organization,  founded 
two  years  ago  last  March  at  Old  Farms  Con- 
valescent Hospital  in  Avon,  Connecticut,  by  a 
handful  of  blinded  veterans  who  felt  the 
need  for  an  organization  through  which  the 
blinded  veterans  could  unite  for  the  common 
purpose  of  helping  each  other  after  they 
returned  to  their  homes.  In  the  minds  of 
these  men,  there  was  the  growing  suspicion 
that  their  real  rehabilitation  would  start 
when  they  left  the  gates  of  Avon  for  the  last 
time  to  resume  civilian  life. 

There  was  no  precedent  in  this  country 
for  a  successful  organization  of  blinded  vet- 
erans. Efforts  along  similar  lines  after  "World 
War  I  had  ended  unhappily  when  the  mem- 
bers fell  to  quarreling  among  themselves,  and 
the  organization  was  soon  a  memory.  BVA 
has  had  its  growing  pains  too,  but  out  of 
this  early  dissension  has  come  the  unity 
and  clarity  of  purpose  as  evidenced  by  the 
growth  of  the  organization  within  the  past 
year. 

A  year  ago,  BVA  had  approximately  100 
members  and  three  newly  formed  regional 
groups,  with  five  more  in  the  process  of  or- 
ganization. The  first  General  Meeting  and 
election  of  oflBcers  and  directors  of  the  or- 
ganization was  held  in  New  York  last  Sep- 
tember and  the  second  General  Meeting  and 
election  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  September 
5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  this  year. 

BVA's  membership  is  limited  to  the  service- 


*Visually  handicapped. 


connected  war  blinded  from  the  Army.  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps.  The  last  figures  issued  by 
Veterans  Administration  showed  1178  service- 
connected  blinded  veterans  in  all  branches 
of  the  service  out  of  World  AVar  II.  As  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  no  accurate  figure  on  the 
service-connected  blinded  veteran  from  the 
first  World  War.  The  figure  most  generally 
quoted  is  something  less  than  200  initially 
blinded  from  service-connected  injurv.  How 
many  slid  into  the  classification  of  blind  as 
a  result  of  service-connected  injury  after  the 
war  ended  is  also  unknown.  In  fact,  very 
little  is  known  about  the  blinded  veteran 
from  \Vorld  War  I  or  his  fate  since  World 
^Var  I  ended.  BVA  is  determined  that  pos- 
terity shall  not  be  able  to  say  this  about  the 
blinded  veteran  of  World  War  II. 

Our  organization  is  directed  by  nine 
blinded  veterans,  elected  by  its  membership. 
The  present  Board  of  Directors  includes  two 
blinded  Navy  veterans  and  five  blinded 
.A.rmy  veterans.  These  veterans  elect  the 
organization's  officers.  Only  two  blinded  vet- 
erans receive  any  compensation  from  BVA 
and  they  are  its  Executive  Director  and  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

The  size  of  the  organization  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  direct  participation  by  every  member 
in  an  election  of  directors.  There  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  participation  through  appointed 
delegates,  as  in  the  case  of  a  large  service  or- 
ganization. However,  BVA  does  have  local 
regional  groups  who  elect  a  chairman  from 
within  the  group  membership.  These  men 
serve  without  compensation  in  the  interests 
of  members  in  their  OAvn  area.  The  chair- 
man of  each  group  is  chosen  by  the  group 
members  and  is  then  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  to  membership  in  an  advisory 
Committee  to  the  Board.  Each  member  of 
this  advisory  Committee  receives,  in  advance 
of  Directors  meetings,  an  agenda  of  the 
business  to  be  discussed.  Each  local  regional 
group  chairman  is,  therefore,  in  a  position  to 
indicate  his  group's  attitude  to  the  Board  of 
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Directors  and  these  opinions  and  statements 
from  the  regional  groups  are  given  consider- 
ation equal  to  the  opinions  of  the  Directors. 

BVA's  business  is  conducted  by  its  Execu- 
tive Director,  Executive  Secretary,  and  a  small 
staff  of  clerical  employees  at  its  National 
Headquarters  in  New  York  City.  During  the 
past  year  it  has  concentrated  its  efforts  on 
existing  legislation  written  for  the  blinded 
veteran.  Much  good  legislation  has  been 
written  and  our  first  purpose  has  been  to 
make  the  program  which  looks  so  good  on 
paper  work  in  practice.  To  this  end,  we 
have  had  some  success,  but  the  job  is  far 
from  finished.  'We  decided  early  to  implement 
the  efforts  of  Veterans  Administration.  We 
have  done  this  by  working  directly  with 
Veterans  Administration  personnel  on  all 
levels.  "VVe  have  never  publicly  criticized 
Veterans  Administration  in  the  columns  of 
our  own  publications  or  in  our  publicity  re- 
leases, and  we  do  not  intend  to  do  so  unless 
it  becomes  necessary. 

I  shall  not  take  up  your  time  here  to  re- 
count our  efforts  in  clarifying  the  adminis- 
tration of  various  public  laws  which  affect 
the  blinded  veteran.  Public  Law  309,  Public 
Law  182,  Public  Law  16,  and  others  are  con- 
cerned with  the  veteran  either  in  part  or  in 
full. 

BVA  is  one  of  the  few  national  service  or- 
ganizations accredited  to  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration on  a  national  level.  This  gives  us  the 
right  to  petition  the  Adjudication  Board  of 
Veterans  Administration  in  behalf  of  our 
members  in  cases  which,  in  our  opinion,  are 
worthy  of  appeal  and  reconsideration  by  the 
Adjudication  Board.  We  have  been  helpful 
to  many  of  our  members  in  straightening  out 
problems  developing  from  awards  made  un- 
der Public  Law  182. 

The  closing  of  Old  Farms  Convalescent 
Hospital  at  Avon,  Connecticut  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  any  rehabilitati,on  center  for  the 
blinded  veteran  is  now  a  matter  of  real  con- 
cern to  us.  The  majority  of  our  members  took 
the  social  adjustment  program  at  Avon.  This 
program  is  our  introduction  to  rehabilita- 
tion work  for  the  blind.  Knowing  no  other 
type  of  rehabilitation  program,  the  army's 
method  sets  our  standards.  It,  therefore,  be- 
comes in  our  minds,  a  starting  point  from 
which  we  can  move  forward  in  the  work  of 
rehabilitation  of  blinded  veterans.  Therefore, 


we  shall  not  settle  for  less  than  this  type  of 
program  in  the  initial  rehabilitation  of  the 
blinded  veteran. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  in  some  quarters, 
the  job  of  rehabilitating  the  blinded  veteran 
is  not  finished.  From  our  own  contacts  in 
the  field  and  through  reports,  we  know  that 
the  numbers  of  men  who  have  come  within 
the  definition  of  blindness,  since  the  war 
ended,  is  growing.  We  know  of  13  service- 
connected  cases  in  one  State  who  are  now 
legally  blind  and  who  never  received  any 
basic  rehabilitation  or,  shall  we  say,  social 
adjustment  training.  There  are  ten  more  in  a 
borough  of  New  York  City.  Similarly,  two  to 
five  cases  have  turned  up  in  five  separate 
areas  covered  by  regional  offices  of  Veterans 
Administration.  Obviously,  the  job  is  not 
done. 

There  is  no  way  of  projecting  the  number 
of  blinded  veterans  who  will  come  from  the 
thousands  of  visually  handicapped  service- 
connected  cases  within  the  next  ten  to  fifteen 
years.  We  have  no  figures  out  of  World  War 
I  to  go  on.  However,  St.  Dunstans  in  England, 
where  they  have  had  800  World  War  II 
blinded  veterans,  expect  that  at  least  two 
thousand  more  service-connected  cases  will 
pass  through  their  gates  for  training  within 
the  next  ten  years.  Our  figures  will  be  pro- 
portionately higher  on  the  basis  of  1200 
known  cases  of  war  blinded  at  this  time. 

Besides  the  concern  felt  over  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  rehabilitation  training  center  for  the 
blinded  veteran,  we  have  another  and  even 
more  immediate  concern.  The  latest  official 
Veterans  Administration  figures  indicate  that 
47%  of  the  blinded  veterans  discharged  from 
the  service  are  now  in  training  or  employed. 
Our  concern  is  the  53%  who  are  presently 
doing  nothing.  It  is  no  time  to  point  with 
pride  to  the  47%  who  are  no^v  employed  or 
in  training,  for  we  all  know  that  included  in 
this  figure  are  many  men  who  would,  after 
their  social  adjustment  training,  have  success- 
fully rehabilitated  themselves  without  the 
assistance  of  any  agency.  There  are  many 
others  who  needed  only  good  counseling  to 
direct  their  further  efforts  towards  complete 
rehabilitation.  In  other  words,  the  remain- 
ing 53%  represent  the  challenge  to  the  re- 
habilitation program  designed  for  the  blinded 
veteran.  Again  we  submit  that  the  job  is  not 
finished.  The  program   for  the  blinded  vet- 
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eran  is  now  facing  its  real  test,  and  any  ten- 
dency to  weaken  the  program  through  cur- 
tailment of  personnel  or  funds  because  of 
the  false  assumption  that  the  job  is  finished, 
will  result  in  complete  failure.  BVA  is 
pledged  not  only  to  guard  against  such  a 
l^reakdown  in  the  program,  but  also  to  foster 
the  improvement  of  the  program  so  that  it 
meets  this  gi-owing  challenge. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  blinded  xet- 
eran  who  is  doing  nothing  is  far  from  satis- 
fied with  his  lot.  One  of  BV.\'s  chief  aims  is 
to  remove  or  remedv  the  causes  which  ha\e 
promoted  this  inactivity  and  to  reduce  the 
number  of  men  in  this  classification  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Failure  of  existing  pro- 
grams to  accomplish  this  end  will  obligate 
BVA  to  investigate  other  means  through 
which  the  rehabilitation  of  the  maximmn 
number  of  blinded  veterans  can  be  achieved. 

The  composite  picture  of  the  blinded  vet- 
eran is  a  composite  picture  of  the  young 
American.  The  blinded  veteran  is  a  cross- 
section  of  our  people.  He  comes  from  everv 
walk  of  life,  from  every  nationality,  race  and 
creed.  He  lives  in  the  large  cities  and  on  the 
farms  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  We  can 
find  him  today  on  the  campus  of  the  coun- 
try's universities  and  colleges  and  in  Trade 
and  Vocational  schools,  of  all  kinds.  He  is 
at  work  in  the  nation's  industries — in  indus- 
trial plants,  commercial  houses  and  in  the 
professions.  He  is  holding  more  than  a  hun- 
dred types  of  jobs,  some  of  which  were  never 
held  by  a  blind  person  before.  The  blinded 
veteran  is  the  typical  young  American  with 
all  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  a  young  man 
anxious  to  live  a  normal  life  by  adapting 
himself  to  the  abnormal  conditions  incident 
to  his  blindness. 

Through  the  BVA,  a  blinded  veteran  may 
also  serve  some  good  purpose  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind.  For  the  first  time,  a 
study  can  be  made  of  a  group  of  young  men 


to  whom  blindness  came  with  a  sharp  and 
sudden  impact.  For  the  first  time,  it  will  be 
possible  to  appraise  the  results  of  new  efforts 
in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  on  an  organized 
group  living  under  varying  conditions.  The 
knowledge  accumulated  by  BVA  over  the 
period  of  a  few  years  should  be  helpful  to 
the  field  in  general. 

The  BVA  is  determined  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  blinded  veteran  to  profit  from 
the  experience  of  others.  Through  group  dis- 
cussions and  through  its  publication,  the 
BV.\  Bulletin,  new  techniques  and  discoveries 
in  the  mechanics  of  blind  living  will  be 
exchanged.  In  this  way  BVA  members  will 
be  better  prepared  to  work  out  solutions  to 
their  individual  problems.  We  feel  that  the 
misunderstanding  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
public  constitutes  one  of  the  major  obstacles 
to  the  individual's  adjustment  to  blindness. 
Therefore,  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  the 
BVA  is  to  present  the  capabilities  of  blinded 
individuals  in  their  true  perspective  and  so 
contribute  to  the  education  of  the  public. 

We  shall  do  this  through  our  personal 
contacts  with  sighted  people  and  through 
published  educational  material.  Beyond  our 
obligation  to  aid  the  blinded  veteran  in  his 
adjustment  to  blindness,  is  a  further  obli- 
gation to  strive  toward  the  creation  of  a 
peaceful  world.  We  will  use  the  voice  of 
the  Blinded  Veterans  Association  to  help 
prevent  the  sons  of  our  generation  from  be- 
coming blinded  veterans. 

The  BV.\  can  show  the  world  that  the  way 
to  enduring  peace  is  through  the  acceptance 
of  people  as  equal  human  beings  regardless 
of  their  appearance  or  their  nationality. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  sum  up  the 
aims  of  BVA  than  to  repeat  its  motto: 

"That  the  blinded  veteran  may  take  his 
rightful  place  in  the  commmiity  of  his 
fellows  and  u'ork  toward  the  creation  of 
a  peaceful  world." 


ORIENTATION  AND  TRAVEL  TECHNIQUE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
RICHARD  E.  HOOVER 


This  information  might  be  lacking  in  a  paratively  small  extent  of  the  speaker's  ex- 
great  variety  of  ways,  but  one  or  two  defi-  perience  and,  second,  the  almost  total  lack 
ciencies  should  be  pointed  out  at  this  time  to  of  reliable  data  and  information  to  be  ob- 
ease  the  speaker's  conscience.  First,  the  com-  tained  from  previous  work  and  writings.  Very 
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few  books  have  dealt  with  the  subject,  and 
those  few  are  quite  old  and,  to  most,  of  his- 
torical interest  only.  However,  both  Levy 
and  Robinson  have  contributed  interesting 
passages  to  this  important  subject. 

Levy  points  out  how  the  Scriptures  depict 
the  independence  of  the  blind  in  traveling 
alone  without  a  guide  and  how  they  were 
protected  by  the  special  command  of  Jehovah 
himself:  (Deuteronomy  XVH,  18)  "Cursed  be 
he  that  maketh  the  blind  to  wander  out  of 
his  way,  and  all  the  people  shall  say  Amen." 
Levy  added  forcibly,  "This  shows  the  special 
care  of  God  and  is  a  striking  rebuke  to  those 
shallow  philanthropists  who  wish  to  prevent 
the  blind  walking  alone,  and  thereby  deprive 

them  of  personal  freedom "  And  all  the 

people  shall  say  Amen.  He  refers  further  to 
instances  in  Greek  Mythology  where  the 
Ancients  were  so  impressed  with  blind  walk- 
ing alone,  aided  only  by  a  stick,  that  it  was 
attributed  to  a  miraculous  gift  of  the  gods 
and  eventually  handed  down  as  an  article  of 
faith.  He  quotes  Digby,  "The  blind  man  who 
governs  his  steps  by  feeling,  in  defect  of  eyes, 
receives  advertisement  of  things  through  a 
staff."  So  it  can  be  seen  that  in  the  i6oo's  and 
earlier  there  were  people  who  recognized  the 
beneficial  use  of  the  cane,  and  Levy  was 
even  wise  enough  to  realize  the  cane  should 
be  light  and  not  elastic  so  that  it  might 
convey  impressions  from  objects  which  it 
contacted. 

His  ideas  of  the  methods  and  importance 
of  acquiring  the  power  of  walking  in  the 
streets  without  a  guide  are  so  basically  sound 
that  it  is  amazing  and  a  trifle  sorrowing  to 
note  how  little  in  the  way  of  advancement 
or  interest  has  been  contributed  in  the  past 
100  years  by  those  who  by  their  position 
could  have  done  so. 

Add  the  inability  to  travel  to  loss  of  sight 
and  Levy  likens  the  sufferer  to  the  condition 
of  a  vegetable  more  than  that  of  a  member  of 
the  human  family. 

Cutsforth  has  mentioned  the  bird  sing- 
ing lustily  and  happily  in  his  cage  in  the 
house  as  responding  intelligently  to  its  con- 
fined condition,  but  its  deficiencies  become 
apparent  as  soon  as  it  is  put  outside  and 
compelled  to  shift  for  itself  in  a  world  in 
which  wild  birds  represent  the  normal.  In 
other  words,  the  pet  bird  is  functionally  in- 


efficient when  compared  to  a  free  bird 
which  perceives  relationships  which  mean 
nothing  to  the  former.  Individuals  also  be- 
come functionally  deficient  to  a  certain  de- 
gree when  encountering  a  more  intricate  and 
complex  environment.  So  most  of  us  seek 
training  and  education  to  cope  with  new 
situations  and  lend  ourselves  pliable  to 
these  many  complex  situations  arising  in  a 
competitive  world. 

Now  Plato  has  asked  in  treating  of  educa- 
tion in  general,  "Is  not  that  the  best  educa- 
tion which  gives  to  the  mind  and  to  the 
body  all  the  beauty  and  all  the  perfection  of 
which  they  are  capable?"  There  are  few 
if  any  who  would  vote  other  than  yea  to 
such  a  question.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  of  us  who  have  never  at- 
tained, will  never  attain  or  can  never  attain 
such  perfect  education  for  one  or  another 
leasons.  Doubtless,  none  would  care  to  be 
found  guilty  of  preventing  even  a  small  part 
of  such  education  reaching  others. 

To  dwell  on  the  advantages  of  independent 
foot  travel  would  be  a  waste  of  everyone's 
time,  but  it  might  be  judicious  to  remind 
all  at  this  time  of  the  great  amount  of  evi- 
dence emphasizing  the  motor  activity  of  an 
organism  to  complete  the  organization  of 
activity  and  energy  necessary  to  make  such 
an  organism  as  a  human  being  conform  to 
our  present  ideas  of  normality  with  all  its 
relativity.  The  human  musculature  must 
receive  sufficient  stimulation  to  bring  it 
above  the  level  of  gross  mass  activity  and 
periodic  stimulation  is  needed  to  increase 
muscular  organization  or  to  even  retain  it 
at  a  most  useful  level.  Tranquility  and  vigor 
of  mind  and  body  may  be  more  closely  con- 
nected with  motor  stimulation  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  Somaesthetic  perceptions  as 
well  as  visual,  auditory,  and  others  are  re- 
ceived and  stored  as  memories  in  the  corti- 
cal areas  situated  in  the  different  lobes.  Tracts 
of  association  fibers  in  turn  link  together 
these  primary  areas  providing  pathways  of 
relationship  between  various  sensations,  syn- 
thesizing them  into  more  complex  memories. 
Thus  with  the  passing  of  time  the  fabric  of 
our  experience  becomes  woven  into  patterns 
of  greater  and  greater  intricacy.  The  term 
apraxia  (meaning  unable  to  act)  is  applied 
to  people  who  cannot  perform  motor  acts  at 
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command  or  imitation  but  have  no  apparent 
functional  impairment  of  the  motor  areas, 
e.g.,  a  person  asked  to  stick  out  his  tongue 
may  not  be  able  to  do  it,  but  a  moment  later 
will,  without  thought,  lick  his  lips.  This  de- 
ficiency is  thought  to  be  an  interruption  of 
association  fibers  between  the  precentral  gyrus 
and  higher  psychical  regions  of  the  cortex 
where  impressions  of  muscle  movements  are 
received,  synthesized  and  stored  as  kinesthetic 
memories.  So,  consider  now,  how  paramount 
it  is  to  give  an  education  which  establishes  an 
intelligently  fimctioning  sensory  and  motor 
whole  which  cannot  be  produced  in  part 
and  aims  at  the  ultimate  in  education  of 
which  Plato  spoke.  Surely,  walking  without 
a  guide  would  fall  into  this  category  besides 
its  being  a  necessity,  a  joy,  a  right  and  a 
privilege. 

As  mentioned  previously,  very  little  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  and  still'  less  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  research  and  study  to 
further  its  intelligent  growth  and  improve- 
ment. 

Recently,  the  war  brought  a  great  many 
men  with  visual  defects  into  hospitals,  in  a 
comparatively  short  time.  Necessity  demanded 
certain  methods  be  established  to  make  these 
communities  function  with  a  limited  amount 
of  personnel,  for,  contrary  to  popular  opinion, 
never  were  they  at  peak  loads  adequately  and 
fully  staffed.  Reports  read  that  each  patient 
was  assigned  to  an  orientor,  and  the  mis- 
conception arose  that  each  orientor  had  only 
one  patient,  while,  in  reality,  he  had  never 
less  than  ten.  Instead,  doctors,  nurses,  ward 
boys,  teaching  staff,  kitchen  help,  orientors 
and  administration  included,  the  ratio  of 
help  to  pupil  compared  favorably  to  any  in- 
stitution or  organization  engaged  in  similar 
education  or  rehabilitation. 

We  had  a  job  to  do  within  limited  time: 
we  tried  to  do  it  well,  and,  it  is  thought, 
some  helpful  methods  were  discovered  in  the 
process. 

To  attempt  to  describe  a  system  of  travel 
in  detail  now  would  undoubtedly  arouse  so 
many  false  conceptions  more  harm  would 
be  done  than  good.  A  few  facts  need  to  be 
emphasized,  however,  to  avoid  erroneous 
ideas.  First,  there  is  nothing  mysterious  or 
so  terrifically  complicated  about  the  system  of 
foot  travel  as  we  taught  it;  it  is  more  a  com- 


bination of  hard,  cold,  practical  logic  and 
a  few  elementary,  physical-  principles  based 
on  observations,  experimentation,  discussions 
and  practicability  as  reviewed  and  sifted  by 
many  competent  people. 

Neither  is  it  something  to  be  mastered  in 
ten,  easy  lessons  as  any  who  have  mastered 
it  can  testify.  I,  personally,  like  to  compare  it 
with  such  a  simple  game  as  golf.  Golf  is  not 
mysterious  nor  is  it  complicated.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  take  a  club  about  the  length 
of  a  cane  and  hit  a  white  ball  around  a  pre- 
viously prepared  course  in  par  or  under. 
Nevertheless,  many  books  have  been  written 
on  the  position  of  the  arm,  the  position  of  the 
right  thumb,  the  left  thumb,  the  right  foot, 
the  left  foot,  the  distance  to  stand  from  the 
ball,  the  club  to  use  in  the  trees,  in  the  sand, 
in  the  high  grass,  etc.  Also,  many  individuals 
have  become  quite  sought  after  and  well 
compensated  for  the  advice  they  give  about 
such  a  simple  manipulation  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  left  arm  is  kept  straight  during  the 
swing.'  Consider,  now,  the  time,  fortune  and 
good  temper  expended  in  attempting  to  do 
the  course  in  par.  It  is  a  wild  conjecture  of 
mine  that  if  the  same  time  were  spent  and 
the  equally  authoritative  advice  obtained  in 
learning  to  travel  well  without  a  guide  as 
is  used  by  98%  of  golfers  getting  from  a  con- 
stant 85  to  somewhere  in  the  70's  there  would 
be  much  less  concern  about  "guide  service" 
or  "asking  a  friend  to  go  with  me,"  and 
almost  everyone  could  do  the  course  in  par. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  cane 
was  and  is  not  supposed  to  supplant  such 
aids  as  hearing,  smell,  touch,  propioceptive 
(kinesthetic)  sensation  or  even  facial  percep- 
tion, whatever  the  latter  may  be.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  may  be  interesting  to  bring  to 
light  some  comparative  physiology.  Dr.  Smith 
reported  se\eral  years  ago  after  his  visit  to 
Mammouth  Cave  the  discovery  of  a  species  of 
worms,  dwelling  within  the  cave,  without 
eyes,  orbit,  optic  nerve  or  any  apparent  hear- 
ing apparatus,  but  which  sensed  any  light 
brought  near  them  and  would  attempt  to 
hide  from  it.  Perhaps,  before  so  many  more 
years  have  passed,  some  enterprising  neurol- 
ogist will  attempt  to  disco^■er  action  potentials 
in  the  cortex  or  the  brain  stem  as  a  result  of 
bringing  objects  close  to  the  face  or  other 
parts  of  the  body  and  thus  localize  and  in- 
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terpret  more  fully  this  thing  called  "facial 
perception." 

At  no  time  was  the  use  of  guides  dis- 
couraged. The  dog  guide  has  taken  its  right- 
ful place  in  this  society,  and,  in  general, 
people  interested  have  been  referred  to  those 
most  competent  to  advise  and  train.  Never- 
theless, at  one  time,  even  the  dog  had  its 
rival,  although  a  very  humble  one,  among  the 
goose  tribe.  The  story  is  told  of  a  gander  that 
would  escort  his  mistress  to  church  by  taking 
her  gown  in  his  bill,  lead  her  to  her  pew, 
then  return  to  the  church  lawn  for  his  own 
communion  until  he  saw  the  people  leaving, 
whereupon  he  woidd  reenter  the  church  to 
escort  milady  back  home. 

Many  people  are  interested  in  the  advan- 
tages of  the  technique  as  we  taught  it  in 
comparison  to  other  methods  of  solitary  foot 
travel.  Before  going  further,  it  might  be  wise 
to  preface  the  following  data  with  the  re- 
mark that  no  effort  has  been  made  to  compile 
statistically  any  information  which  would 
prove  these  methods  superior  to  any  others. 
In  other  words,  results  obtained  may  or  may 
not  deviate  more  than  two  standard  devia- 
tions from  the  normal,  if  one  has  been  estab- 
lished. Therefore,  this  material  is  not  to  be 
considered  conclusive  btit  rather  the  result 
of  observation  and  constructive  criticism 
made  upon  300  to  400  war  veterans  with  no 
useful  travel  vision  who  were  instructed  along 
these  lines;  the  majority  of  whom  were  able 
to  pass  at  the  end  of  a  required  number  of 
lessons  a  fairly  representative  travel  test. 
These  individuals  ranged  in  age  from  18  to 
somewhere  in  the  Go's.  In  addition,  there  are 
instances  of  people  obliged  to  give  up  their 
dogs  and  forced  to  travel  many  places  with- 
out the  services  of  a  guide,  who  have,  sub- 
sequently, learned  this  technique  and  have 
been  observed  and  have  reported  being  com- 
pletely capable,  independent  and  satisfied. 

Then,  during  the  past  winter,  I  personally 
gave  instruction  to  a  group  of  high-school 
pupils  at  The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
(most  of  whom  were  girls)  and  can  sincerely 
say  they  now  realize  how  dependent  on  other 
people  they  once  were  for  guide  service. 
Consider  how  much  greater  this  progress 
would  be  if  this  method  had  been  established 
earlier  in  their  lives  and  pursued  as  any 
other  school  trainingi  course. 


At  the  end  of  the  year,  a  series  of  time  tests 
were  run  over  both  familiar  and  unfamiliar 
territory,  and  the  following  remarks  and  ob- 
servations recorded:  Over  very  familiar  ter- 
rain with  but  few  obstacles,  without  the  use 
of  a  guide  and  using  travel  methods  picked 
up  at  random  over  a  period  of  years,  as  good 
if  not  a  little  better  time  was  made  but  un- 
der a  greater  emotional  strain  than  with  an 
approved  cane,  using  approved  methods.  As 
one  individual  remarked:  "Just  to  have  some- 
thing to  do  helps  a  lot."  However,  when 
confronted  with  unfamiliar  routes  alone  and 
without  the  aid  of  a  cane  or  using  a  cane 
with  random  methods,  the  remarks  were  all 
the  same  in  substance  and  pointed  to  marked 
hesitancy  and  fear  in  every  case;  and  the  time 
was  much  slower.  Over  one  particular  route 
of  six  city  blocks  which  was  strange  to  the 
traveler,  the  following  obstacles  were  en- 
countered and  passed  without  as  much  as 
touching  one  with  anything  but  the  tip 
of  shaft  of  the  cane:  crossed  four  intersec- 
tions; sidewalks  were  less  than  24"  in  width 
and  there  was  a  2-ft.  drop  off  the  right  side 
for  a  distance  of  two  blocks;  two  of  the  in- 
tersections were  two,  deep  steps  in  height  at 
unusual  angles;  and  setting  or  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  sidewalks  were  four  garbage 
cans,  one  wagon,  one  bicycle,  one  baby 
carriage   and   two   children   under   two  years. 

Some  of  the  severest  critics  of  this  par- 
ticular method  of  travel  have  imagined  it  to 
be  of  no  use  in  crowded  city  streets.  Of 
course,  those  individuals  are  probably  ones 
who  believe  no  deviation  possible  from  a  set 
method,  and  that,  do  or  die,  you  must  always 
do  it  the  one  way.  There  is  no  point  in 
having  an  epitath  which  reads: 

"Here  lies  the  body  of  Eddie  Gay, 
Who  died  defending  his  right  of  way; 
He  was  right,  dead  right,  as  he  sped 

along, 
But  he's  just  as  dead  as  if  he'd  been 
dead  wrong!" 

Actually,  for  each  and  every  individual  I  per- 
sonally have  ever  instructed,  there  have  been 
certain  modifications  which  had  to  be  made, 
and  in  different  terrains  the  technique  has 
had  to  be  modified,  and  so  it  goes.  Adapta- 
tion and  improvisation  are  as  important  here 
as  in  any  other  educational  process. 
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I  should  like  to  quote  briefly  from  a  letter 
written  to  me  by  a  person  using  the  travel 
methods  as  employed  at  Valley  Forge  and 
attempting  to  teach  it  to  veterans  in  New 
York  City:  "Travel  here  is  very  much  like 
travel  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  or  any 
large  city.  I  find  that  the  technique  is  of 
great  assistance  in  the  subways.  The  greatest 
fear  among  blind  travelers  in  the  subways  is 
the  fear  of  walking  off  the  platform.  I  find 
that  by  using  the  technique  properly  this  is 
almost  impossible  if  not  completely  so.  On 
the  streets,  you  have  to  be  alert  at  all  times 
and  take  advantage  of  what  your  ears  can 
tell  you.  Since  there  is  so  much  noise  from 
pedestrians  and  vehicles,  it  is  usually  im- 
possible '  to  distingrtish  individual  noises  as 
could  be  done  in  Phoenixville,  but,  from 
the  over-all  noise,  it  is  easier  to  maintain  a 
straight  line  and  determine  the  presence  of 
streets  you  are  approaching.  In  the  suburbs 
of  the  city,  there  are  no  outstanding  differ- 
ences. I  am  still  convinced  that  the  Valley 
Forge  technique  for  travel  is  the  best  method 
even  here  in  New  York  where  its  critics  be- 
lieve it  is  most  unlikely  to  be  useful  be- 
cause  of   the   crowds   and   confusion." 

To  sum  up  some  of  the  advantages,  we 
might  list,  first,  if  used  properly  the  tech- 
nique is  practically  infallible.  Contrary  to  the 
opinion  beginners  are  often  under,  it  is  sur- 
prisingly inconspicuous;  it  is  very  safe:  it  is 
not  hard  to  learn  but  takes  much  practice 
and  supervised  training  to  become  profi- 
cient; and  it  reduces  fear  to  the  point  of 
making  travel  much  less  of  a  task. 

The  main  disadvantage  as  described  by 
most  is  the  unusual  length  of  the  cane  as 
compared  to  the  length  to  which  most  people 
are  accustomed.  This  can  be  dismissed  witli 
the  observation  that  the  unusual  length  is 
soon  forgotten  after  a  short  training  period. 

Please  understand  there  has  never  been  a 
faint  suspicion  that  this  should  be  the  final 
word  or  method  as  far  as  techniques  are  con- 
cerned. There  are  many  of  us  who  sincerly 
hope  for  better  methods.  These  better 
methods  will  come  as  interest  and  attention 
are  directed  to  this  very  essential  matter. 

It  is  encouraging  to  me  and  should  be  even 
more  so  to  those  more  directly  concerned  to 
find  additional  constructive  measures  being 
put  into  action  to  help  meet  an  urgent  need. 


To  name  a  few  with  whom  I  am  personally 
familiar  and  to  whom  I  refer  you  for  evalu- 
ation: The  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 
where  Mr.  Langan,  the  Superintendent, 
Spared  no  effort  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr. 
Howser  who,  from  the  reports,  has  had  fine 
results;  The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
where  Mr.  Andrews,  the  Superintendent, 
anticipated  the  needs  of  his  high  school  stud- 
ents and  can  testify  to  the  benefit  of  training 
to  them;  Veterans  .Administration  in  certain 
l)ranch  offices  has  capable  men  at  work  along 
this  line;  Mr.  Moxom  has  sent  the  speaker 
some  interesting  notes  on  travel  conditions 
within  and  about  New  York  City,  a  portion 
of  which  I  quoted;  Miss  Taylor  of  the  New  f 
Jersey  Commission  has  secured  the  services 
of  Mr.  Leonard  Spear  to  initiate  a  program  at 
their  current  summer  camp;  Mr.  Warren 
Bledsoe  has  been  personallv  interested  in  this 
phase  of  training  and  has  just  completed 
giving  a  course  at  Ypsilanti. 

Before  any  large  scale  advancement  is  made, 
several  needs  must  be  met.  Some  such  as 
money  and  time  are  departmental  problems 
which  organization  and  pleading  will  ameli- 
orate while  others  such  as  material  and  staff 
are  minimal  but  fundamental  essentials 
which  will  take  intelligence,  perseverance 
and  courage  to  procure.  Those  who  have 
tried  to  find  "the  perfect  cane"  can  attest  to 
the  vast  discrepancies  among  individuals  as 
to  the  components  of  a  good  cane.  Should  it 
be  white,  long,  short,  light,  heavy,  steel, 
aluminum,  glass,  wood,  folding,  telescopic, 
one  piece,  tipped,  wheeled,  big  crook,  no 
crook  or  little  crook.  There  should  be  as 
many  different  makes  as  automobiles,  and 
then  each  person  could  select  the  one  of  his 
choice.  From  my  own  experience  and  from 
a  purely  utilitarian  standpoint,  I  know  the 
general  characteristics  which  I  would  prefer. 
The  fact  remains,  the  heavy  wooden  cane  is 
as  antiquated  as  the  Model  T.  and  few  good 
canes  are   available;    there   is  need  of  them. 

Qualified  teaching  personnel  is  just  as  hard 
to  find  and  to  procure.  Most  with  superior 
ability  who  gained  useful  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  .\rmy,  unfortunately,  de- 
mand so  much  money  in  the  competitive 
world  that  there  have  been  but  few  organi- 
zations able  to  entice  them.  Interest,  intelli- 
genc&,   practicability,   motor   ability   and   sin- 
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cere  patience  are  the  main  qualifications  for 
those  who  expect  to  do  a  decent  job  and  no 
less  than  a  decent  job  should  be  expected  or 
attempted. 

Here  might  be  the  appropriate  place  to 
mention  what  I  always  hope  everyone  will 
realize.  There  are  probably  exceptionally 
competent  people  who  might  be  connected 
with  organizations  or  institutions  interested 
and  pursuing  this  phase  of  training,  using  a 
variety  of  methods,  but  there  is  room  for 
many  more  using  the  best  methods  avail- 
able for  surely  no  one  can  honestly  deny 
such  a  need,  and  now  is   the  time   to  start. 

As  far  back  as  1903,  what  was  then  The 
Pennsylvania  Institution  had  "field  officers" 
whose  duty  it  was  to  follow  the  pupil  into 
the  home  community  and  help  him  adjust 
there.  Agencies,  home  teachers  and  rehabili- 
tation officers  still  carry  on  with  this  work, 
but  there  is  still  a  need  for  orientation  and 
travel  as  a  phase  of  general  adjustment  in  the 
home  community. 

In  conclusion,  this  speaker  believes  the  time 
to  begin  orientation  and  travel  is  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  In  the  case  of  the 
infant  the  free  use  of  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremities should  be  encouraged  with  authori- 
tative    training     beginning     with     the     first 


creeping  movements  and  progressively  con- 
tinued and  adapted  throughout  the  school 
years.  I  have  suggested  travel  contests  being 
incorporated  with  play  days,  track  meets  and 
other  school  activities.  Those  with  imagi- 
nation can  easily  see  the  practical  value  and 
far  reaching  results  such  actions  would  bring. 
Certainly,  if  one-half  or  even  one-fourth  of 
such  a  program  were  followed,  placement 
agents  and  rehabilitation  officials  would 
need  much  less  Bromo  Seltzer;  Clem 
McCarthy  could  use  more  anyhow!  For 
those  losing  sight  at  a  later  age,  the  hospital 
is  the  place  to  start  orientation  and  travel, 
and  it  should  be  continued  until  the  indivi- 
dual is  independent  and  satisfied.  There  is  no 
limit  as  to  age,  but,  here  again,  anyone  en- 
tertaining the  foolish  notion  that  absolutely 
everyone  should  learn  to  travel  should  erase 
such  a  wild  idea  immediately.  There  are 
just  as  many  in  comparison,  no  doubt,  not 
mentally  or  physically  prepared  for  such  an 
event  as  there  are  those  of  us  not  adequately 
suited  for  flying  a  P80.  However,  one  of  the 
Army  orientors  taught  his  94-yr.  old  grand- 
mother to  travel,  so  age  should  not  be  the 
limiting  factor.  It  remains  for  you,  the  adults, 
to  offer,  teach,  direct  and  promote  this  service 
to  and  for  those  whom  you  serve. 


FEDERAL  AND  STATE  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 

MICHAEL  J.  SHORTLEY 
Director,  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  appreciate  the  invitation  to  discuss  with 
you  the  progress  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Federal-State  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  the  blind. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has 
concentrated  its  services  for  the  blind  in 
three  major  fields — rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  clients  into  employment, — training  of 
State  personnel  through  various  types  of 
training  institutes — and  field  follow-up  serv- 
ice to  adapt  basic  training  materials  to  the 
situation  in  the  States, — and  the  creation  of 
facilities  devoted  to  developing  through  re- 
search, the  skills  and  techniques  and  the 
standards  and  methods  of  necessary  service. 


The  first  major  category — that  of  the  re- 
habilitation of  clients — the  States  reported  a 
total  of  1,335  blind  persons  prepared  for  and 
placed  in  employment  during  the  last  fiscal 
year.  Commissions  or  other  agencies  serving 
the  blind  rehabilitated  876  blind  individuals, 
while  17  agencies  serving  both  the  blind  and 
sighted  placed  in  employment  459  blind 
persons. 

Fourteen  percent  of  the  placements  were 
in  professional  fields  whereas  a  year  ago,  only 
7  percent  of  the  placements  made  were  pro- 
fessional. Despite  this  shift,  the  majority  of 
placements  continue  to  be  industrial.  For 
example,    in    1945,    placements    as    operators 
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an  factories  constituted  29  percent  of  all 
placements,  in  1946  they  still  constituted  20 
percent  of  all  placements. 

That  1,335  blind  persons  rehabilitated  into 
employment  is  a  considerable  increase  over 
the  number  rehabilitated  ten  years  ago  can 
can  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  130  blind 
persons  were  rehabilitated  in  the  country  by 
State  rehabilitation  agencies  in  1936. 

Approximately  70  percent  of  the  1,335 
blind  persons  rehabilitated  into  employment 
by  State  rehabilitation  agencies  were  unem- 
ployed at  the  time  rehabilitation  services 
■were  initiated.  The  total  annual  earnings  of 
the  remaining  30  percent  were  estimated  to 
be  $358,000.  After  rehabilitation,  the  total 
annual  earnings  of  the  1,335  persons  were 
-estimated  at  $1,732,000. 

Despite  outstanding  production  records 
made  by  blind  workers  in  wartime  industries, 
there  is  apparent  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  employers  to  revert  to  unfounded  pre- 
"war  attitudes  which  oppose  the  employment 
of  handicapped  persons,  particularly  the 
tlind. 

Nevertheless,  a  study  of  the  stability  of 
employment  of  blind  persons  placed  in  in- 
dustry indicates  that  other  reasons  are  im- 
portant if  the  effectiveness  of  placement  for 
the  blind  is  to  be  properly  evaluated. 

A  study  indicates  that  some  older  blind 
persons  can  be  prepared  and  placed:  that 
blind  persons  can  be  prepared  for  and  placed 
in  a  great  variety  of  ocucpations  and  indus- 
tries and  that  they  can  earn  living  wages. 
The  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  blind 
persons  were  placed  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries indicates  the  possibility  of  a  large  field 
in  other  industries  that  can  be  explored. 

Two  major  types  of  training  institutes  were 
conducted  during  the  year.  One  was  an  in- 
tensive, concentrated  course  of  instruction 
for  persons,  generally  blind,  employed  by 
State  agencies  to  rehabilitate  the  blind  into 
.  industrial  employment.  The  other  was  orien- 
tation institutes,  conducted  for  both  the 
blind  and  the  sighted,  in  the  basic  philosophy 
underlying  Public  Law  113  and  the  funda- 
mental essential  in  the  performance  of  serv- 
ices needed  by  blind  individuals  eligible  for 
rehabilitation. 

Industrial  placement  agents  who  serve  the 
rblind  of  17  States  were  represented  in  two  of 


the  intensive  industrial  training  institutes, 
both  of  which  were  of  six  weeks  duration. 

To  the  extent  possible,  these  persons  were 
given  follow-up  training  in  the  field  on  the 
completion  of  the  training  institute,  to  assist 
them  in  applying  in  a  practical  way  those 
technicjues  learned  in  the  classroom  to  local 
situations.  Many  previous  participants  in 
these  institutes  were  given  follow-up  serv- 
ices also,  to  enable  them  to  adjust  to  tech- 
nological changes  in  industry. 

Emphasis  in  the  training  institutes  was 
placed  upon  methods  of  overcoming  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  employers.  Blind  indus- 
trial specialists,  during  the  institute  course, 
learned  how  to  conduct  demonstrations  on 
as  many  as  100  different  typical  industrial  job 
operations  in  from  12  to  20  different  types  of 
industry,  and  the  necessary  safety  patterns 
which  must  be  followed  by  blind  workers  at 
all  times.  These  operations  were  learned  in  co- 
operating industrial  plants,  under  supervision 
of  the  plant  foreman.  The  industrial  special- 
ist then  is  able  to  demonstrate  to  prospective 
employers  of  the  blind  his  ability  to  operate 
production  machinery  efficiently  and  safely, 
and  to  point  out  that  other  blind  persons  can 
be  trained  to  do  the  same.  He  obtains  ex- 
perience under  expert  guidance,  in  answering 
the  objections  of  employers  to  employing  the 
blind,  and  follows  this  up  with  actual  in- 
terviews with  employers  on  the  subject  of 
placing  well-trained  blind  workers  in  their 
plants.  Thus  he  acquires  practical  knowledge 
which  he  tises  for  the  benefit  of  blind  persons 
in  his  State.  The  mechanical  training  is  sup- 
plemented with  practical  instruction  in  indus- 
trial management  and  labor  problems,  indus- 
trial safety,  ptiblic  liability  insurance  and 
workmen's  compensation,  and  personal  re- 
lationships. 

As  of  .\pril  1,  1947,  a  total  of  231  indivi- 
duals were  listed  as  placement  specialists  for 
the  blind;  all  but  4  States  (Massachusetts, 
-Alabama,  Nevada,  and  Puerto  Rico)  listdd 
such  positions.  Of  the  231  listed,  76  are 
known  to  be  blind. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
undertook  to  survey  the  program  for  the 
blinded  soldiers  at  Old  Farms  Convalescent 
Hospital,  .\von,  Connecticut,  and  the  avail- 
able materials  concerning  the  program  of 
St.   Dunstan's   in   Great  Britain.   The  results 
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of  these  surveys  indicate  the  need  for  the 
establishment  of  a  center  for  the  development 
of  skills  and  techniques  necessary  to  enable 
the  blind  to  readjust  to  everyday  living. 
Such  a  center  would  devote  itself  to  the 
development,  through  research,  of  standards 
and  methods  of  service  necessary  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  blind. 

Research  in  such  a  center  would  be  de- 
voted to  the  total  problem  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  blind.  It  would  encompass  such 
activities  and  phases  as  physical  restoration, 
the  psychological  effects  of  blindness,  the 
development  of  techniques  for  solving  these 
problems  so  that  methods  may  be  developed 
for  facilitating  the  integration  of  the  blind 
into  the  pattern  of  everyday  life,  both  social 
and  economic.  Fundamental  skills  necessary 
for  teaching  blind  persons  to  live  with  their 
blindness  in  a  sighted  world  would  be  investi- 
gated. The  necessity  for  developing  valid 
techniques  for  teaching  physical  and  mental 
orientation  methods,  of  determining  the  in- 
terests and  useful  capacity  and  ability  of  the 
blind  and  the  techniques  of  basic  prevoca- 
tional  training  has  been  demonstrated  at 
Avon.  The  continuation  of  that  program  and 
the  extension  of  research  to  development  of 
efficient  methods  of  counseling  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  blind  individual  to 
choose  a  suitable  employment  objective  be- 
comes important  if  suitable  training  for  vo- 
cations of  all  types  and  the  techniques  of 
placements  of  blind  individuals  into  em- 
plovment  is  to  be  successfully  continued.  The 
value  of  such  a  center  for  training  of  person- 
nel to  carry  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
in   the  States  becomes   important   because  of 


the  present  lack  of  fully  cjualified  personnel. 

I  need  not  emphasize  to  you  the  oppor- 
tunity such  a  research  center  would  make 
available  for  the  development  and  testing  of 
practical  mechanical  and  scientific  aids  to 
blindness.  Continuous  evaluation  of  these 
aids  are  necessary  if  we  are  able  to  help  mini- 
mize the  effects  of  blindness  on  the  individual. 

Rarely  is  an  opportunity  for  a  coordinated 
attack  upon  a  problem  such  as  this  presented. 
The  planning  and  acting  together  of  varying 
professional  groups  concerned  with  the  blind 
which  can  come  out  of  such  a  center  cannot 
be  performed  with  wisdom  unless  preceded 
by  painstaking  and  imaginative  research.  We 
are  at  present  studying  the  steps  which  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  make  such  a  re- 
search center  for  the  benefit  of  all  blind 
persons  a  reality.  • 

A  considerable  amount  of  material  has 
been  assembled  by  the  staff  of  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  on  many  phases 
of  services  to  blind  persons,  and  we  expect  to 
compile  these  materials  into  reports,  and 
to  distribute  these  as  they  are  prepared,  to 
all  public  and  private  agencies  for  the  blind. 

I  know  you  will  have  suggestions  concern- 
ing the  content  of  these  releases,  and  you 
have  much  information  that  could  be  used 
with  benefit  to  all  blind  persons  through 
their  respective  agencies.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  have  your  suggestions  and  any  materials 
and  information  that  you  will  provide. 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  be 
wil  you  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  an  ever 
increasing  degree  of  cooperation  between 
A.  A.  \V.  B.  and  the  State  and  Federal  Re- 
habilitation Agencies. 


VOCATIONAL  DIAGNOSIS  AND  COUNSELING 

D.  H.  DABELSTEIN 

Chief,  Advisement,  Training  &  Placement,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 

Federal  Security  Agency 


I  am  very  appreciative  of  this  opportunity 
to  meet  and  discuss  with  you  a  service  which 
is  fundamental  to  and  inextricably  woven 
throughout  the  variety  of  services  which 
make  up  a  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
for  all   persons  with   physical   limitations.   It 


shall  be  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  clarify 
our  concept  of  counseling*  refer  briefly  to 
a  few  of  the  major  problems  which  make 
counseling  of  the  visually  handicapped  par- 
ticularly difficult  and,  if  time  still  remains, 
to  indicate  a  few  of  the  activities  being  un- 
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dertaken  by  our  agency  in  cooperation  with 
the  States  and  other  agencies,  such  as  the 
Foundation,  to  improve  this  area  of  our 
service  to  the  visually  handicapped. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  confess  at  the  very 
outset,  that  the  quality  of  vocational  coun- 
seling in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  the  blind,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
other  public  and  voluntary  programs,  has 
not  yet  attained  a  level  of  maturity  or  devel- 
opment comparable  to  that  for  the  sighted — 
disabled  and  non-disabled.  The  reasons  for 
this  state  of  affairs  are  several  and  I  intend 
to  mention  a  few  later  on  in  my  discussion. 
However,  I  do  think  it  appropriate  to  refer 
at  this  time  to  the  basic  fact  that  it  has  not 
been  until  the  past  decade  that  personnel 
engaged  in  work  for  the  blind,  let  alone  the 
public  and  employers,  have  recognized  or 
appreciated  the  vocational  and  employment 
capacities  of  the  visually  handicapped.  As  a 
result  the  development  of  counseling  and 
counseling  techniques  for  the  sighted  has 
had  a  fifteen  to  twenty  year  head  start. 

These  circumstances,  I  believe,  are  evi- 
denced in  the  activities  of  your  Association. 
If  my  memory  serves  me.  it  was  not  until 
1933,  at  your  meeting  in  Virginia,  that  the 
Association  appointed  a  committee  to  study 
the  subject  of  vocational  guidance  for  the 
blind.  Actually  the  activities  of  the  commit- 
tee did  not  get  under  way  until  1937.  and 
since  that  time,  major  emphasis  has  been 
directed  toward  counseling  students  enrolled 
in  residential  schools.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  develop  within  such  short 
span  of  time,  a  quality  of  counseling  for  the 
blind  comparable  to  that  which  has  been 
attained  for  the  sighted. 

Counseling  has  been  in  the  air  these  past 
five  years.  It  has  become  firmly  entrenched  in 
the  vocabulary  of  all  types  of  professional 
workers,  has  made  its  appearance  on  practi- 
cally every  program,  with  the  result  that 
the  interpretations  have  become  varied  to  the 
extent  of  being  referred  to  as  the  "57  varie- 
ties". During  the  AVar.  all  members  of  the 
.\rmed  Ser^■ices  were  counseled  from  the  day 
thev  made  their  appearance  at  the  reception 
center  until  their  very  last  minutes  at  the 
separation  center.  Today  persons  at  all  ages 
are  counseled  as  they  enter  and  continue 
training  or  employment  and  with  the  intro- 


duction of  the  exit  enterview,  as  they  leave 
employment.  Hardly  an  individual  escapes 
some  form  of  counseling.  This  tendency 
seems  to  continue  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
cjualified  counselors  are  by  no  means 
plentiful. 

Seriously,  however,  vocational  coimseling 
is  frequently  defined  "as  a  process  of  assist- 
ing the  individual  in  choosing  an  occupation, 
preparing  for  it,  entering  upon  it  and  pro- 
gressing in  it".  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  definition  as  such,  except  few  people 
take  the  time  to  really  explore  the  numerous 
activities  and  responsibilities  implied  in  what 
appears  to  be  a  simple  definition. 

Actually  we  try  to  achieve  in  \ocational 
rehabilitation  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
definition  of  vocational  counseling  provided 
however,  we  interpret  this  definition  in  its 
fullest  and  broadest  sense.  In  the  Federal 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  however,  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  is  defined  as.  "the 
rendering  of  a  disabled  person  fit  to  engage 
in  remunerative  employment".  The  term 
remunerative  employment  as  you  know  has 
been  broadly  defined — from  that  of  a  house- 
hold manager  to  full  time,  self-supporting 
employment. 

The  National  Council  on  Rehabilitation 
has  defined  rehabilitation  as  "the  process  of 
restoring  the  handicapped  to  the  fullest 
physical,  mental,  social,  vocational  and  eco- 
nomic usefulness  of  which  they  are  capable". 

The  more  you  examine  these  definitions, 
the  more  you  become  a^vare  of  their  simi- 
larity; particidarly,  ^vith  respect  to  their 
goals  and  their  approach  to  the  attainment 
of  these  goals. 

First,  the  three  definitions  have  established 
an  objective  (suitable  vocational  adjustment) 
which  can  only  be  achieved  as  a  result  of  a 
continuing  and  integrated  process,  rather 
than  from  a  series  of  separate  and  independ- 
ent acts.  As  we  view  it  in  a  ocational  rehabili- 
tation, counseling  is  a  continuing  process 
which  begins  at  the  time  of  the  first  inter- 
view and  is  not  terminated  imtil  it  has  been 
determined  that  the  individual  is  suitably 
.  employed. 

Secondly,  all  three  definitions  require  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  vocational  goal.  One 
definition  of  vocational  counseling  specifies 
the   choice   of  an  occupation.    The   National 
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Council  on  Rehabilitation  refers  to  restoring 
the  individual  to  his  fullest  vocational  use- 
fulness. Although  the  definition  of  the  latter 
specifies  goals  other  than  vocational,  the 
mental,  social,  and  physical  needs  and  adjust- 
ments are  intimately  inter-related  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  divorced  from  the  voca- 
tional. The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
refers  to  counseling  as  rendering  the  indivi- 
dual fit  for  employment. 

Before  a  client  can  be  counseled  or  assisted 
in  the  selection  of  a  vocation,  the  counselor 
must  collect  dependable  (by  dependable  I 
mean  reliable,  valid,  and  relevant)  informa- 
tion from  which  to  diagnose  aptitudes,  in- 
terests, motives,  physical  health,  emotional 
balance  and  other  characteristics  which  faci- 
litate or  inhibit  satisfactory  adjustment  to 
preparation  for  or  placement  in,  employment. 
The  counselor  approaches  the  problem  of 
counseling  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the 
physician — he  has  to  collect  data  and  infor- 
mation before  he  can  determine  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient.  The  analytical  tech- 
niques by  which  the  counselor  acquires  these 
data  are  many  and  varied,  each  requiring 
specific  or  unique  skills  and  knowledges. 
Some  of  the  more  familiar  analytical  tech- 
niques are  the  case  history,  cumulative 
records  from  schools,  social  and  other  agen- 
cies, autobiographies,  anecdotes  and  the 
personal  interview. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  in  counseling 
programs  for  the  blind,  and  all  too  fer- 
quently  for  the  sighted  disabled,  is  that  of  at- 
tempting to  appraise  the  capacities,  interests 
and  achievements,  or  to  select  a  vocation,  on 
the  basis  of  incomplete  or  fragmentary  data. 
Human  behavior  is  much  too  difficult  and 
complex  to  understand  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  on  the  basis  of  a  few  fifteen  minute 
interviews  and  the  filling  out  of  a  survey 
interview  form.  The  reluctance  to  secure 
complete  medical  data  is  perhaps  illustrative 
of  a  simple  but  basic  omission. 

There  are  perhaps  several  basic  reasons 
for  this  practice.  First,  inexperienced  counse- 
lors frequently  seem  to  encounter  an  emo- 
tional barrier  in  their  attempt  to  solicit  in- 
formation from  a  blind  client  during  the 
interview.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  appli- 
cant to  have  been  without  sight  and  unem- 
ployed  for   the  past   fifteen  or   twenty  years. 


Because  the  average  counselor  is  unfamiliar 
with  the  daily  life  activities  of  blind  persons, 
and  because  of  the  average  lay  emotional 
reaction  to  blindness,  the  counselor  just 
doesn't  know  what  to  discuss  or  inquire 
abotit  in  order  to  secure  the  type  of  infor- 
mation that  will  help  him  to  evaluate  the 
individual  and  which  will  be'  helpful  in 
selecting  a  vocation.  After  several  interviews, 
the  counselor  finds  he  is  still  without  a 
thorough  understanding  of  his  client  'and  his 
problems. 

Even  the  well  trained  counselor  requires 
considerable  experience  in  working  and  liv- 
ing with  the  visually  handicapped  before  he 
can  free  himself  of  his  inhil^itions,  prejudices 
and  habits  to  the  extent  of  being  comfortable 
and  at  ease  with  the  client.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
these  circtimstances  will  be  overcome  by  the 
employment  of  counselors  who  are  themselves 
blind.  The  important  and  basic  requirements 
are  proper  training,  experience  and  person- 
ality. If  these  requirements  are  adequately 
met,  then  the  functions  can  perhaps  be  prop- 
erly performed  by  either  coimselor. 

A  second  common  problem  experienced  in 
securing  these  basic  data  is  the  general  un- 
familiarity  among  workers  with  the  blind 
with  the  techniques  and  methods  employed 
by  the  blind  in  overcoming  some  of  the  in- 
conveniences accompanying  blindness.  For 
example,  dressing,  eating,  meeting  people, 
travel  and  so  on.  Although  experienced  per- 
sons engaged  in  work  for  the  blind  recognize 
the  importance  of  being  able  to  perform 
these  activities,  nevertheless,  there  exists  no 
substantial  body  of  information  about  the 
most  frequent  and  effective  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  blind.  It  is  not  only  the  ab- 
sence of  this  type  of  information  but  also 
of  the  methods  of  acquiring  these  skills 
that  has  resulted  in  the  confusion  which 
permeates  the  numerous  attempts  being  un- 
dertaken to  establish  the  so-called  adjust- 
ment or  conditioning  programs  for  the  blind. 

In  organizing  training  or  workshops  for 
counselors  for  the  blind,  we  find  that  because 
of  the  lack  of  this  type  of  information,  the 
student  expects  the  existence  of  some  special 
magic  or  formula,  which,  if  used  in  every  case, 
will  alleviate  all  of  the  problems  of  his 
client.   In  daily  practice   they  seem   to  want 
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to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  blind  are  typical 
human  beings,  that  the  same  psychological 
principles  influence  their  behavior  as  the 
sighted,  that  they  have  much  in  common  with 
the  sighted  and  consequently  respond  equally 
efi^ectively  to  the  techniques  and  methods 
developed  for  use  with  the  sighted. 

Thus  far  I  have  avoided  reference  to  one 
basic  analytical  technique,  namely  psycho- 
logical tests.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell 
on  this  subject  in  any  great  detail  since 
Mrs.  Bauman  is  scheduled  to  discuss  this 
topic  during  the  afternoon  session  and  I 
know  of  no  one  better  qualified  to  do  so. 
I  would  however,  like  to  make  a  few  general 
statements  in  defense  of  measurement. 

There  are  many  in  the  audience  who  no 
doubt  are  quite  opinionated  about  tests 
and  believe  they  have  little  to  offer  in  eval- 
uating the  capacities  and  characteristics  of 
individuals.  Generally  these  beliefs  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  tests  are  not  perfect 
or  in  an  attempt  to  use  them,  they  expect 
more  than  a  mere  test  is  able  to  offer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  psychologist  is  one 
of  few  professional  workers  in  the  field  of 
counseling  who  has  studied  his  tools  critically 
and  scientifically,  to  discover  their  weak- 
nesses and  strengths,  quite  apart  from  his 
own  beliefs,  prejudices  and  desires.  Few 
other  techniques  used  by  counselors  have 
been  exposed  to  such  rigid  scrutiny.  Further, 
the  psychologist  has  candidly  published  the 
results  of  research  showing  the  limitations 
and  errors  of  his  tools.  Actually,  because  his 
are  the  only  tools  presented  with  the  errors 
listed,  many  people  conclude  that  all  other 
tools  are  free  from  errors  or  that  their 
errors  are  negligible. 

The  fallacy  of  abandoning  one  tool  be- 
cause its  errors  and  limitations  have  been 
discovered  and  substituting  other  tools,  the 
errors  of  which  are  as  yet  unknown  or  ig- 
nored, is  characteristic  of  many  present  day 
practices  in  rehabilitation  programs.  Many 
counselors  who  avoid  using  tests  prefer  to 
use  such  techniques  as  self-analvsis.  reading 
books  on  occupational  information,  trying  to 
fit  people  into  a  restricted  list  or  range  of 
jobs,  apparently  blissfully  unaware  of  the 
many  serious  errors  and  limitations  of  these 
substitute  tools.  The  psychological  literature 
is  flooded  with  studies  revealing  the*  fallacies 


of  human  judgement  inherent  in  these  prac- 
tices. In  the  end  it  comes  down  to  making 
a  decision  aS  to  the  amount  of  error  you  want 
to  have  present  in  your  counseling  program. 
True,  tests  have  not  yet  reached  a  stage  of 
perfection,  but  in  comparison  with  personal 
judgement,  they  yield  results  that  at  least 
have  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  and  validity. 
Therefore,  although  tests  do  not  eliminate 
completely  all  error  in  evaluating  individual 
characteristics,  they  do  offer  a  tool,  which, 
when  properly  used  along  ^vith  other  case 
data  by  qualified  personnel,  can  substantially 
reduce  the  error  inherent  in  our  attempt 
to  objectify  our  understanding  of  human,  be- 
havior. 

Although  psychologists  have  made  great 
strides  in  the  field  of  measurement,  few  have 
concerned  themselves  with  developing  simi- 
lar instruments  for  use  with  the  blind. 
Most  of  the  developments  which  have  taken 
place  have  been  directed  towards  children  of 
school  age  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hayes. 
Bauman,  Maxfield  and  others  have  taken 
steps  to  adapt  some  of  the  aptitude  tests 
developed  for  the  sighted  for  use  with  the 
blind.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  efforts  such 
as  these  will  stimulate  psychologists  to  direct 
their  skills  toward  developing  instruments 
which  can  be  used  with  the  blind  and  with 
some  degree  of  confidence. 

Thus  far,  I  have  attempted  to  emphasize 
that  our  first  step  in  the  counseling  process 
is  the  securing  of  complete  and  dependable 
inform-ation  about  our  client.  The  more  com- 
plete and  objective  the  information,  the 
better  we  are  able  to  understand  the  indi- 
vidual and  predict  how  he  might  perform  in 
a  variety  of  situations. 

Our  second  step  is  to  synthesize  these  data 
to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  vocational  diagnosis.  The  mere  col- 
lection of  data  obviously  does  not  result  in 
a  diagnosis.  The  term  vocational  diagnosis  is 
frequently  used  indiscriminately  without  seri- 
ous effort  to  define  just  what  is  meant  or  im- 
plied in  the  use  of  the  term.  We  have  incor- 
porated in  vocational  rehabilitation  the  defi- 
nition set  forth  by  Williamson. i  \'ocational 
diagnosis  is  a  process  in  logical  thinking  or 
the  "teasing  out"  from  a  mass  of  relevant  and 


1  Williamson,    E.    G.    How    to    Counsel    Students. 
McGraw-Hill. 
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irrelevant  facts,  a  consistent  pattern  of  mean- 
ing and  understanding  of  the  client's  assets 
and  liabilities,  together  with  a  prognosis  or 
judgement  of  the  significance  of  this  pattern 
for  future  adjustment.  The  major  emphasis 
is  directed  towards  patterns  of  characteristics 
which  differentiate  workers  in  one  field  from 
those  in  other  fields  of  employment. 

In  other  words,  the  counselor  weighs  one 
datum  against  another,  sifts  out  the  legiti- 
mate and  valid  indicators  of  aptitudes,  and 
interests,  synthesizes  the  valid  data  into  a 
composite  judgement  and  attempts  to  verify 
this  judgement.  On  the  basis  of  these  patterns, 
he  arrives  at  two  basic  steps  in  the  diagnosis, 
namely — 

1.  identification  of  problems, 

2.  discovering  the  cause  of  each  problem. 
Once  we  identify  the  problems  and  their 
probable  causes,  we  are  then  in  a  position 
to  plan  a  complete  and  adequate  program 
of  services  for  our  client. 

I  would  like  to  digress  at  this  point  for  a 
moment  to  review  two  basic  problems  which 
appear  in  counseling  programs  for  the  blind 
during  this  stage  of  the  counseling  process. 

Many  counselors,  and  particularly  those 
with  social  case  work  background,  are  skill- 
ful in  accumulating  a  fund  of  information 
about  the  individual  or  client.  The  problem 
and  difficulty  however,  is  to  recognize  and 
evaluate  both  the  vocational  significance  and 
implications  of  these  case  data.  Just  what 
does  all  this  information  mean  in  terms  of 
the  vocational  adjustment  of  John  Smith 
or  Art  Brown. 

To  do  so  requires  a  basic  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics  and  adjustment  of  workers  in 
various  fields  of  work.  At  least  to  my  knowl- 
edge, there  exists  no  short  cut  method  to  the 
acquisition  of  this  type  of  information.  It 
won't  be  found  in  books  on  occupational 
information  or  by  observing  people  at  work. 
Instead  it  requires  a  two-fold  approach.  It 
is  a  combination  of  serious  and  intensive 
study  of  the  wealth  of  literature  on  the 
prediction,  selection  and  adjustment  of 
workers  in  many  occupational  fields,  and  the 
outcome  of  experience  in  using  and  applying 
this  information  over  a  period  of  time  and  in 
varying  circumstances. 

A  secondary  concomitant  of  unfamiliarity 
with   worker  characteristics,   is   the   tendency 


to  confine  our  attention  to  a  limited  range 
of  occupations.  In  other  words,  failure  to 
recognize  the  wide  range  of  occupational  op- 
portunities for  the  blind.  This  tendency  ap- 
pears to  be  more  prevalent  for  counselors  of 
the  visually  handicapped  than  for  counselors 
of  the  sighted  disabled.  In  so  doing,  the 
counselor  begins  to  emphasize  the  limitations 
rather  than  the  capabilities  of  the  client.  It 
took  the  war  emergency  to  demonstrate  that 
the  visually  handicapped  need  not  be  con- 
fined to  broom  making,  chair  caning,  piano 
tuning  and  the  like.  It  still  is  a  common 
practice  for  new  workers  to  urgently  seek 
lists  of  jobs  which  can  be  performed  by  the 
lilind.  Rather  than  broaden  the  vocational 
horizons  they  tend  to  perpetuate  the  limita- 
tions of  the  past  by  trying  to  mold  the  entire 
range  of  individual  differences  of  the  blind 
within  a  narrow  and  restricted  range  of  jobs. 
Judging  from  my  own  experience,  I  can  only 
say  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  your 
client  for  some  reason  or  other  never  seems 
to  fit  into  any  of  the  jobs  contained  in  these 
lists  and  if  he  does,  the  job  doesn't  exist  in 
your  community  or  state. 

Now  that  we  have  collected  our  data, 
arrived  at  a  diagnosis,  identified  the  client's 
problems  and  their  probable  cause,  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  assist  the  client  in  select- 
ing a  suitable  field  of  work.  Although  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  the  counseling  inter- 
view, few  of  our  tests  on  guidance  actually  de- 
scribe what  should  transpire  during  this  stage 
of  the  process.  My  approach  will  be  to  at- 
tempt to  identify  the  basic  objectives  which 
should  be  attained  through  one  or  a  scries  of 
counseling  interviews. 

The  first  objective  is  to  clarify  and  ex- 
plain to  the  client,  the  logic  or  process  of 
going  about  the  selection  of  a  vocation. 

The  second  objective  is  that  of  establishing 
rapport.  The  effectiveness  of  the  counseling 
interview  and  to  some  extent  the  individual's 
rehabilitation,  depends  to  a  large  measure 
upon  the  degree  of  rapport  established  and 
maintained  between  the  counselor  and  the 
client.  This  as  you  know  is  a  varying  relation- 
ship and  there  are  no  general  rules  which 
fit  all  situations. 

The  third  objective  is  that  of  cuftivating 
self-understanding  on  the  part  of  the  client. 
To    be   effective,   counseling   must   be    based 
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upon  an  enlightened  understanding  by  the 
client  of  his  own  assets  and  liabilities  and  of 
the  implications  of  the  diagnosis.  The  client 
must  understand  just  where  he  is  weak  and 
in  what  things  he  is  strong.  In  attaining 
this  objective  the  counselor  must  translate 
the  technical  facts  made  available  by  the 
analysis  into  the  client's  own  language.  In 
interpreting  and  translating  the  diagnosis 
and  in  explaining  the  evidence  leading  to 
the  diagnosis,  the  counselor  must  make  cer- 
tain, as  he  proceeds,  that  the  client  is  fol- 
lowing him  at  all  times. 

In  our  rehabilitation  program  for  the 
blind,  it  is  usually  at  this  time  that  the  in- 
dustrial or  placement  specialist  is  first  ac- 
quainted with  the  case.  In  so  doing,  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is 
equally  important  for  the  placement  special- 
ist to  acquire  an  enlightened  imderstanding 
of  the  total  case  data  and  its  implications. 
For  some  unknown  reason  the  importance  of 
this  practice  is  frequently  overlooked.  To 
me  it  is  a  basic  requirement  which  should 
take  place  in  every  case. 

The  fourth  objective  is  the  joint  planning 
of  a  specific  program  of  action.  In  developing 
this  plan  it  may  also  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  client  with  information  about  vari- 
ous occupations  such  as  the  training  required, 
nature  of  the  work,  opportimities  for  employ- 
ment, wages  and  the  like,  as  well  as  the  avail- 
ability of  services  and  community  resources. 
During  the  attainment  of  this  objective,  the 
counselor  sums  up  the  evidence  for  or  against 
alternate  vocational  goals,  and  attempts  to 
assist  the  client  in  arriving  at  an  intelligent 
decision.  However,  once  a  decision  is  arrived 
at  which  is  emotionally  and  intellectually 
acceptable  to  the  client,  the  problem  of 
selecting  and  providing  appropriate  services 
becomes  more  realistic  and  meaningful. 

Now  you  will  recall  that  in  the  second 
phrase  of  our  definition  of  counseling  we 
referred  to  preparing  the  client  for  a  selected 
vocation.  All  too  frequently  ^ve  think  that 
training  is  the  only  or  major  means  of  pre- 
paring an  individual  for  employment.  Pos- 
sibly this  results  from  the  fact  that  during 
the  period  1920-43,  training  was  the  major 
service  available  for  this  purpose.  Possibly 
this  also  accounts  in  part  for  the  tendency 
to   label   the   client  rather   than   the   agency 


as  non-feasible.  We  still  have  to  develop  an 
appreciation  of  the  contribution  of  the  nu- 
merous available  services  which  may  be  uti- 
lized in  preparing  individuals  for  employ- 
ment. I  have  reference  to  such  services  as 
surgery,  medical  and  psychiatric  treatment, 
physical  and  occupational  therapy,  social  and 
family  case  work,  personal  adjustment  and 
pre-vocational  training,  provision  of  business 
enterprise  equipment  and  so  on.  In  spite  of 
the  availability  of  these  services  recent  studies 
indicate  major  emphasis  is  being  directed 
towards  placement  without  a  comparable  em- 
phasis on  utilizing  a  complete  program  of 
services  to  adequately  prepare  the  individual 
for  employment. 

After  a  plan  of  services  has  been  initiated, 
the  counseling  process  is  then  directed  to- 
wards assisting  the  client  to  adjust  to  his 
program,  motivating  the  client  to  the  extent 
that  he  makes  maximum  utilization  of  his 
capacities  and  interests,  continually  validat- 
ing our  predictions  and  assisting  him  to  solve 
new  problems  which  might  arise  during  this 
period.  Sometimes  there  may  be  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  counselor  to  want  to  let 
down  once  a  program  gets  under  way.  Most 
of  you  are  familiar  with  the  numerous  and 
complex  problems  which  arise  in  cases  in 
which  the  client  is  transferred  from  a  simple, 
sheltered,  rural  environment  to  that  of  a 
metropolitan  area  for  the  purpose  of  being 
provided  with  training,  physical  restoration 
or  some  other  service.  Kemna,  in  a  recent 
study  of  the  client's  evaluation  of  rehabilita- 
tion services  indicated  that  clients  requested 
more  frequent  contacts  with,  and  assistance 
from,  counselors  during  the  early  period  of 
their  rehabilitation  program.  The  period  of 
dependency  appeared  to  be  greater  during 
the  early  period  of  the  client's  rehabilitation 
plan  than  at  any  other  time  during  his 
rehabilitation. 

Counseling  during  the  period  of  prepara- 
tion for  employment  is  quite  different  from 
that  experienced  in  school  situations.  In  re- 
habilitation the  agency  does  not  have  control 
over  the  individual  and  his  environment  to 
the  extent  of  that  which  occurs  in  residential 
school  situations.  The  fact  that  the  com- 
munity and  state  become  the  campus  for  the 
rehabilitation  client  results  in  a  variety  of 
problems,  many  of  which  are  quite  difficult 
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to  solve.  It  becomes  all  the  more  important 
therefore,  that  the  counselor  perform  his 
functions  well,  that  he  knows  and  understands 
his  client  and  his  community  and  that  he 
strives  to  attain  a  level  of  competency  equal 
or  superior  to  that  of  other  professional 
groups  with  whom  he  deals  or  purchases 
services  for  his  clients. 

Once  the  visually  handicapped  client  is 
adequately  and  completely  prepared  for 
employment  the  next  major  responsibility 
is  that  of  placement.  As  you  know  in  the 
program  for  the  blind,  responsibility  for 
placement  is  not  generally  assumed  by  the 
counselor.  In  most  programs  this  assignment 
is  carried  out  by  the  industrial  specialist. 
Since  Mr.  J.  F.  Clunk  is  scheduled  to  discuss 
the  problems  and  methods  of  placement  dur- 
ing the  afternoon,  we  need  not  concern  our- 
selves with  this  topic  at  this  time.  Suffice  it 
to  say  however,  that  counseling  and  place- 
ment are  interdependent.  The  quality  of  one 
influences  the  quality  of  the  other. 

I  have  attempted  to  clarify  for  you  our 
concept  of  counseling  in  the  rehabilitation 
program.  It  is  our  aim  to  provide  the  State 
agencies  administering  rehabilitation  services 
to  the  blind  with  every  possible  assistance 
which  will  contribute  to  improving  the 
quality  of  this  service  to  the  visually  handi- 
capped. In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  take 
a  few  minutes  to  mention  a  few  -  of  the 
activities  being  undertaken  by  our  Office  at 
this  particular  time. 

First,  during  the  war  years  major  emphasis 
was  directed  towards  industrial  placement. 
This  tendency  was  understandable  and  desir- 
able. Every  citizen  wanted  to  make  his  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  winning  the  war.  In 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  numerous  op- 
portunities, our  office  established,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Clunk,  institutes  for  training 
personnel  selected  by  the  States  to  perform 
this  function.  These  training  programs  are 
being  continued  and  extended  to  include 
those  responsible  for  placement  in  commer- 
cial, business,  agricultural  and  professional 
fields. 

Secondly,  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  we  have  initiated  a 


series  of  workshops  for  State  personnel  en- 
gaged in  counseling  the  visually  handicapped. 
Through  these  workshops  we  have  tried  to 
provide  counselors  with  the  type  of  informa- 
tion and  experience  which  we  feel  to  be 
fundamental  to  the  development  of  a  quali- 
tative counseling  service  for  the  blind. 

Throughout  the  conference  many  of  you 
have  stressed  the  need  for  a  compilation  of 
information  about  the  variety  of  jobs  being 
performed  successfully  by  the  blind.  We  too 
have  recognized  the  need,  value  and  limita- 
tions of  this  type  of  information.  Mr.  Clunk 
and  his  staffs,  in  cooperation  with  personnel 
engaged  by  the  State,  are  in  the  process  of 
not  only  collecting  this  information  but  also 
describing  how  each  activity  is  performed  by 
the  blind  employee.  This  we  consider  to  be 
a  continuing  activity  and  one  which  we  hope 
will  contribute  to  broadening  the  employ- 
ment horizons  for  the  blind. 

Fourth,  in  cooperation  with  the  Michigan 
agency  for  the  blind  and  the  University  of 
Michigan,  we  are  planning  a  special  con- 
ference for  personnel  providing  psychological 
services  to  the  adult  blind.  We  expect  plans 
for  this  conference  will  be  completed  in  the 
near  future  at  which  time  appropriate  an- 
nouncement will  be  made   to  all  concerned. 

Although  reader  services  have  been  made 
available  to  clients  of  agencies  for  the  blind 
for  many  years,  we  find  that  very  little  has 
been  done  towards  establishing  definite  stand- 
ards and  guides  for  providing  this  type  of 
service.  We  hope  that  during  the  current 
year  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
agencies,  the  Foundation  and  similar  groups, 
we  can  develop  standards  which  might  serve 
as  guides  to  improving  the  quality  of  reader 
service  to  the  blind. 

Finally,  we  have  been  concerned  for  some 
time  with  the  over-all  problem  of  personal 
adjustment  training  which  seems  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  everyone  during 
recent  years.  Through  a  careful  and  thorough 
analysis  of  the  programs  now  being  developed 
over  the  nation,  we  hope  we  can  secure  the 
type  of  information  which  will  help  to  clarify 
the  type  and  nature  of  activities  which  should 
be  included  in  this  form  of  training. 
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CONDITIONING  AND  OTHER  ASPECTS 

*M.  ROBERT  BARNETT 
Executive  Director,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  Tampa,  Florida 


When  I  received  the  notification  a  few  days 
ago  that  I  was  to  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  addressing  this  convention,  it  was  quite 
natural  for  me  to  examine  the  topic  that 
had  been  assigned.  There  was  not  enough 
time  before  leaving  Florida  to  complete  a 
prepared  speech,  but  several  hours  of  thought 
have  been  devoted  to  the  subject  and  to  the 
preparation  of  a-  few  notes  in  Braille.  Now  it 
is  doubtful  that  I  can  read  my  own  Braille. 

The  topic— "Conditioning  and  Other 
Aspects" —  I  found  to  be  interesting  indeed 
in  itself.  Actually,  it  is  the  sort  of  topic  that 
my  good  friend  Joe  Clunk  would  find  to 
his  liking,  for  under  its  lack  of  limitation  he 
could  talk  for  two  or  three  days.  I  am  assum- 
ing, however,  that  its  principal  intent  has  to 
do  with  a  field  of  rehabilitation  which  has 
been  named  a  dozen  different  ways  and  quite 
often  is  carried  on  without  a  name  at  all. 
Some  have  called  it  "pre-vocational  condi- 
tioning"; some  say  "re-conditioning";  some 
"pre-conditioning";  some  make  it  simply 
"pre-vocational  training";  and  others,  as  we 
do  in  Florida,  even  make  it  more  of  a  mouth- 
ful and  call  it  "vocational  diagnosis  and  con- 
ditioning". All  of  which,  it  seems  to  me,  still 
doesn't  give  us  much  to  go  on. 

Imagine  my  mental  state,  therefore,  when  I 
realized  that  after  two  years  of  attempting 
a  program  of  this  type  I  was  faced  with  the 
inevitable  necessity  for  defining  it.  None 
seemed  to  be  available,  so  the  best  that  could 
be  done  was  to  put  into  relatively  brief  lan- 
guage a  descriptive  statement  which  would 
summarize  the  concepts  which  generally  ap- 
pear to  be  understood.  My  definition,  there- 
fore, offered  for  what  it  is  worth,  goes  some- 
thing like  this — "Conditioning  is  a  process  in 
which  a  physically  handicapped  individual, 
inexperienced  in  employment,  is  assisted  to 
make  adjustments  of  irregular  or  unconven- 
tional tendencies  and  habits  so  that  on  the 
one  hand  he  will  be  acceptable  to  an  em- 
ployer, and  on  the  other  hand  (probably 
even   more   important)   so    that    the   idea   of 
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work   itself  is  acceptable   to   the  individual". 

Pursuing  this  thought  a  bit  farther,  I  again 
found  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  a  con- 
cise definition  from  the  subject's  extensive 
connotations.  For  example,  it  seems  to  be 
fairly  general  that  conditioning  must  be  car- 
ried on  under  an  institutional  setting,  or  in  a 
building  as  it  were.  This,  to  many  people, 
conjures  up  all  sorts  of  horrible  significances. 
At  the  convention  of  the  National  Rehabili- 
tation Association  in  Chicago  last  year,  a 
gentleman  whose  name  I  do  not  know  de- 
livered a  blast  from  the  floor  at  a  speaker 
who  had  been  discussing  the  development  of 
a  program  of  this  type  in  another  southern 
state.  The  gentleman  made  this  rather  quot- 
able assertion — "Every  time  you  house  a 
handicap  you  build  an  institution".  His  man- 
ner of  speaking  when  he  said  "institution" 
implied    that    this    is    not    good. 

Dr.  Robert  Irwin  of  the  .\merican  Founda- 
tion also  found  voice  at  that  same  NRA 
Chicago  convention  on  this  subject.  He  re- 
minded the  audience  of  his  long  experience 
and  observation  in  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind,  and  said  that  back  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  there  was  a  springing  up  of  the 
"conditioning"  fad  all  over  the  country.  He 
said  that  many  buildings  were  set  up  to 
be  special  adjustment  centers,  but  within  a 
very  short  time  all  of  them  either  were  closed 
down  or  degenerated  into  squalid  homes  for 
helpless  blind  people. 

And  so  I  say  to  you  now  again  that  a 
building  or  an  institution  is  not  necessary  to 
the  carrying  out  of  a  practical  and  construc- 
tive program  of  pre^■ocational  adjustment  of 
the  individual.  Now  it  so  happens  that  down 
in  Florida  we  do  have  a  building,  and  that 
building  is  quite  exclusively  devoted  to  a 
program  of  vocational  diagnosis  and  condi- 
tioning. Because  of  this  fact,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  control  conditions  much  more 
ideally  than  if  our  activity  was  at  some  other 
location.  But  the  point  I  wish  most  em- 
phatically to  make  is  that  our  building  was 
practically   handed    to   us   without   cost.   We 
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would  not  encourage  any  state  to  go  to 
great  expense  for  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing. We  feel  that  there  is  definite  merit 
to  the  program  as  it  is  working  out  in 
Georgia,  where  the  pre-vocational  develop- 
ment of  the  blind  is  carried  on  at  a  state 
school  for  all  handicapped  individuals.  Some 
have  suggested,  and  we  almost  considered 
doing  it  until  we  found  our  building,  that 
the  cooperation  of  a  college  or  university 
could  be  secured  and  that  conditioning  in 
that  setting  could  be  desirable.  The  state  of 
Texas  has  pioneered  in  collegiate  cooperation 
in  the  field  of  agricultural  training  for  the 
Blind.  Why  not  other  types  of  adjustment 
and  training? 

Conditioning,  in  my  opinion,  is  only  a 
modernization  of  common  sense  practices 
which  in  one  form  or  another  those  of  us 
who  are  charged  with  assisting  the  blind 
have  known  to  be  necessary  for  years.  For 
the  next  few  minutes  I  will  go  more  into  de- 
tail about  some  of  the  modernized  aspects 
of  this  type  of  vocational  preparation,  and 
I  trust  you  will  forgive  my  references  to  my 
own  state's  program. 

Our  courses  are  rather  brief  in  length, 
averaging  from  two  to  six  weeks,  part  of 
which  is  correctly  described  as  a  diagnostic 
period  and  the  rest  prevocational  condition- 
ing. We  believe  in  co-education  in  Florida, 
and  our  classes  include  both  men  and  women 
at  the  same  time.  We  advocate  small  classes, 
ranging  from  not  less  than  eight  to  not  more 
than  fourteen  students  at  a   time. 

In  our  opinion,  conditioning  begins  with 
the  individual  when  he  or  she  finds  the  will 
to  get  aboard  the  train  or  bus  that  will  take 
them  to  our  state  center.  The  student  is  not 
told  that  he  is  going  to  be  "diagnosed"  or 
"conditioned".  You  must  remember  that  it 
is  a  complicated  array  of  fears  both  big  and 
little  that  most  often  prevents  a  blinded  per- 
son from  making  an  effort  toward  rehabilita- 
tion. Our  trainees  usually  are  persuaded  to 
attend  our  classes  through  almost  any  kind 
of  pampering  found  to  be  necessary  at  the 
time.  The  conditioning  technique  is  delayed 
in  order  not  to  frighten  the  new  recruit  away. 

Our  experience  with  about  loo  blind 
trainees,  including  all  types  and  ages— Joe 
Clunk's  statement  that  the  blind  are  but  a 


cross-section  of  the  human  race  certainly  is 
true — we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  only  two  major  factors  involved  in 
the  failure  of  the  average  blind  person  to  be 
a  normal  individual.  The  first,  as  we  all 
have  known  before,  is  the  fact  that  blindness 
has  robbed  him  of  his  principal  means  for- 
imitating  others  and  thus  correcting  in  some 
degree  faults  which  a  sighted  person  finds  it 
easy  to  cover  up.  The  second  factor  is  fear — 
fear  of  the  unknown  perhaps,  but  also  a 
simple  fear  of  being  conspicuous  or  of  mak- 
ing a  mistake  or  being  injured. 

Our  underlying  philosophy  at  the  Florida 
conditioning  center,  therefore,  has  more  and 
more  been  concentrated  upon  overcoming 
fear  in  the  individual  and  the  building  of 
confidence  in  its  place.  Second,  through  an 
array  of  varied  experiences  we  attempt  to 
make  up  in  a  few  short  weeks  for  that  ab- 
sence of  the  imitation  method  of  improving 
one's  self.  I  will  not  attempt  here  to  go  into 
details  about  the  course  of  study,  since  it 
would  be  in  large  part  only  a  repetition  of 
details  you  already  know. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  must  make  very 
clear.  No  conditioning  program  will  be  any 
better  than  the  staff  that  is  selected  to  work 
with  the  trainees.  The  instructor  or  counselor 
may  have  a  list  of  college  degrees  a  mile  long, 
but  he  will  be  completely  ineffective  if  he 
does  not  possess  the  personal  charm  or  tech- 
nique that  lets  him  understand  his  blind 
pupils  and  work  with  them  in  an  almost  in- 
timate way.  At  the  same  time,  the  staff  mem- 
bers must  be  well  trained  professionally,  or 
their  efforts  will  not  be  properly  directed  to- 
ward an  ultimate  objective.  In  other  words, 
the  staff  must  be  able  to  combine  science 
with  common  sense. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
results,  since  I  am  well  aware  that  you  may 
be  asking — Is  it  successful  in  helping  to  re- 
habilitate the  blind?  Briefly,  the  answer  is 
yes.  We  have  been  able  to  find  worthwhile 
rehabilitation  objectives  for  75  per  cent  of 
those  who  have  undergone  the  conditioning 
program.  Those  that  have  been  lost  still 
benefitted  considerably  from  a  mental  and 
physical  point  of  view,  even  though  we  could 
not  put  them  to  work.  In  any  event,  the 
percentage  of  success  is  much  higher  than 
it  was  in  the  days  when  we  tried  to  know  our 
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clients  from  a  counselling  interview  of  the 
old  front  porch  method.  Not  only  do  we 
know  our  clients  better,  but  the  clients 
themselves  are  much  more  receptive  to  coun- 
selling and  advice  after  the  self  education 
they  have  received  while  undergoing  the 
conditioning  process. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion  for   the  opportunity   to   talk   to  you   at 


this  convention.  I  suppose  I  am  one  of  the 
youngest  recruits  into  this  field  of  work,  this 
is  my  first  AAWB  convention,  and  I  consider 
it  an  honor  indeed  to  be  able  to  take  up 
a  half  hour  of  the  time  of  a  group  as  eminent 
as  this.  Also,  our  state  of  Florida  would  deem 
it  a  privilege  to  have  this  association  meet 
there  one  of  these  days,  and  I  hope  we'll  be 
seeing  all  of  you  there  some  year  very  soon. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
AND  AFFILIATED  AGENCIES 

*ROBERT  B.  IRWIN,  LL.D,  Executive  Director 

(Read  by  Kathern  F.  Gruber,  Director  of  Services  for  the  War-Blinded, 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York) 


The  activities  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  during  the  past  four  years 
have  been  varied  and  not  all  can  be  men- 
tioned in  this  short  report.  Following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  some  of  our  work: 

Field  Service 
The  efforts  of  our  field  staff  have  been  ex- 
tensive and  varied  and  field  work  has  been 
done  on  the  ground  in  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee. 
Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  ^Vashington. 

Educational  Activities 

The  Foundation  has  continued  to  conduct 
courses  for  teachers  of  the  blind  and  social 
workers  at  Columbia  University,  University 
of  Michigan,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  and  Hampton  Insti- 
tute (for  colored  teachers  of  the  colored 
blind).  Several  members  of  our  staff  partici- 
pated in  regional  training  institutes  for  the 
personnel  serving  the  blind  under  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  Bloom- 
ington,  Illinois,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

The  increasing  number  of  blind  preschool 
children  and  the  resulting  need  for  services 


'Visually   handicapped. 


for  this  group  prompted  the  Foundation  to 
call  a  National  Conference  on  the  Blind 
Preschool*  Child  in  March  of  this  year.  Over 
200  people  attended  the  five  sessions,  at  which 
the  medical,  social  and  educational  aspects 
of  the  problem  were  presented.  The  con- 
ference went  on  record  as  recommending 
that  the  Foundation  establish  a  permanent 
committee  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
the  blind  preschool  child,  and  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conference  be  printed. 

Three  young  women  from  Brazil  have  been 
in  this  country  for  a  year  under  scholarships 
from  the  Foundation,  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  State,  and  the  Institute 
for  International  Education.  Our  staff  has  ar- 
ranged for  them  to  attend  college  courses  and 
to  visit  work  for  the  blind  in  various  parts 
of  this  country.  They  will  return  to  Brazil  to 
work  in  behalf  of  the  blind  there. 

Talkijig  Book  Department 
The  Talking  Book  Department  has  con- 
tinued its  work  with  recording  books  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  although  its  output  has 
been  somewhat  curtailed  because  of  the  de- 
lay of  Congress  in  making  the  additional  ap- 
propriation for  books  for  the  adult  blind 
available.  A  post-war  model  of  the  Talking 
Book  machine  has  been  developed  which  has 
many  automatic  features.  This  machine  will 
be  available  to  blind  people  at  cost  in  early 
autumn.  A  model  has  been  on  display  here 
during  this  week. 
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Special  Services 
We  have  continued  our  special  services, 
such  as  arranging  for  the  one-fare  concession 
on  the  railroads  and  buses  through  the 
issuance  of  coupon  books.  7782  such  books 
were  issued  last  year,  during  which  we  also 
sold  967  special  watches  and  distributed  more 
than  1200  pipes  free. 

Publications 
Many  pamphlets  and  several  new  publi- 
cations have  been  or  are  in  the  process  of 
being  issued — Directory  of  Periodicals  of 
Special  Interest  to  the  Blind,  Five-Year  Index 
to  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  new  editions  of 
the  Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference 
on  the  Blind  Preschool  Child.  We  have  con- 
tinued to  publish  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
which  is  sent  to  approximately  25(^0  readers 
monthly.  Talking  Book  Topics,  of  which 
25,000  of  the  ink-print  edition  and  800  of 
the  Talking  Book  edition  are  distributed 
quarterly,  and  we  have  continued  to  edit  the 
Braille  Book  Review  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Braille  edition  of  which  is  dis- 
tributed to  approximately  3600  readers 
monthly. 

Rest  Haven 
Rest  Haven,  a  vacation  home  for  blind 
women  in  Monroe,  New  York,  is  conducted 
by  the  Foundation  each  summer.  Last  year 
235  guests  and  their  guides  were  entertained. 
The  season  opened  on  June  gth  this  year. 

The  War-Blinded 
The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  appointed  a  Committee  on  the 
War-Blinded  as  early  as  1939,  which  Com- 
mittee rendered  valuable  consultive  service  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  development 
of  this  country's  program  for  its  war-blinded. 
This  Committee,  in  1944  recommended  that 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
establish  a  department  of  services  for  the 
war-blinded  and  employ  a  full-time  staff 
member  to  develop  and  maintain  this  special 
work.  In  January  of  1945,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  A.A.W.B  the 
services  were  established  by  the  Foundation. 
The  main  objective  of  these  services  has  been 


to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  war-blinded 
by  supplementing  the  work  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  government  offi- 
cials it  was  possible  to  establish  a  friendly 
relationship  with  hundreds  of  war-blinded 
servicemen  while  they  were  still  hospitalized. 
The  Foundation  was  able  to  give  much 
needed  tangible  assistance  to  these  newly 
blinded  servicemen  in  the  form  of  braille 
watches,  repeater  watches,  braille  writers, 
typewriters,  musical  instruments,  repair  serv- 
ice on  watches,  etc. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1946  found  the 
activities  of  this  department  in  a  transition 
stage  with  the  emphasis  on  the  discharged 
veteran  becoming  increasingly  prominent.  A 
special  request  from  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration in  Washington  at  this  time  gave  the 
Foundation  an  excellent  opportunity  to  be  of 
service.  In  cooperation  with  the  Veterans 
Administration,  the  Foundation  conducted  a 
series  of  four  intensive  training  courses  of 
three  weeks  each  to  Veterans  Administration 
personnel  from  throughout  the  United  States 
and  insular  possessions.  The  men  and  women 
who  attended  these  courses  were  the  Training 
Officers  and  the  Vocational  Advisors  who  had 
been  selected  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
to  work  with  the  blinded  veterans  upon  their 
discharge  to  their  respective  communities. 
Thus  the  Foundation  has  been  able  to  de- 
velop a  friendly  service  relationship  with  not 
only  the  blinded  veteran  but  also  with  the 
Veterans  Administration  personnel  who  are 
serving  them. 

There  are  still  some  blinded  men  receiving 
definitive  medical  treatment  at  Valley  Forge 
General  Hospital,  at  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital,  and  at  McCornack  General  Hos- 
pital. Prisoners  of  war  are  still  being  re- 
turned to  this  country — men  who  have  lost 
their  vision  through  nutritional  deficiency  or 
maltreatment.  Almost  each  day  we  receive 
referrals  of  men  who  have  lost  their  sight 
through  service-connected  disabilities,  such 
loss  of  sight  having  developed  since  dis- 
charge from  the  service. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  continuing  its  services  to  these  blinded 
men.  It  is  also  continuing  its  services  to 
Veterans  Administration  personnel  and  is 
cooperating  with  the  blinded  veterans  in  de- 
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veloping  their  own  organization.  It  is  hoped 
that  all  these  services  will  make  it  possible 
"that  the  blinded  veteran,"  in  the  words  of 
the  Blinded  Veterans  Association,  "may  take 
his  rightful  place  in  the  community  of  his 
fellows  and  work  with  them  toward  the  cre- 
ation of  a  peaceful  world." 

Deaf-Blind 
A  special  report  of  our  work  for  the  deaf- 
blind    was    made    on    Wednesday    by    Mrs. 
Dorothy  Bryan,  Director  of  our  Department 
for  the  Deaf-Blind.   , 

Technical  Research  Department 
This  Department,  established  in  1945,  has 
a  catalog  and  supply  of  some  45  articles 
adapted  or  especially  designed  for  the  blind 
student,  housewife,  factory  worker,  techni- 
cian, or  any  blind  person  needing  a  special 
device  which  may  help  him  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  blindness.  News  articles  in  maga- 
zines and  special  demonstrations  of  the  ap- 
pliances which  are  available  have  aroused 
considerable  interest  in  the  work  of  this 
department. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
A  research  program  has  been  carried  on 
and  a  new  electric  handspinning  machine 
has  been  developed  and  is  now  being  set  up 
in  one  workshop  as  a  test  unit.  It  will  then 
be  available  to  other  shops. 

Some  new  weaving  equipment  such  as  an 
aluminum  shuttle  has  been  completed  and 
we  hope,  in  the  near  future,  to  have  a  new 
loom  completed  and  ready  for  operation. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
The  American  Braille  Press  for  War  & 
Civilian  Blind  changed  its  name  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  a  new 
Board  of  Directors  was  elected,  including  ten 
persons  who  also  serve  as  directors  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  program  agreed  upon  for  the  new 
organization  for  the  first  year  was  slightly 
different  from  that  of  the  American  Braille 
Press  because  of  the  urgent  character  of  the 
physical  needs  of  the  blind  people  of  war- 
devastated  Europe.  Perhaps  no  segment  of 
Europe's  population  has  suffered  more  as  a 


result  of  the  chaos  consequent  upon  the  "VVar 
than  have  the  blind.  Their  homes,  workshops, 
and  schools  have  been  destroyed;  their  fami- 
lies have  been  broken  and  scattered;  their 
surroundings  have  been  changed,  increasing 
the  difficulties  of  getting  about,  and  they  have 
found  it  much  harder  than  others  to  get  to 
emergency  relief  stations  and  other  sources 
of  food,  clothing,  and  medical  care. 

A  limited  clothing  drive  was  carried  on, 
making  it  possible  to  send  about  85,000 
pounds  of  clothes  to  blind  people  in  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Norway,  Italy  and  Poland. 
Clothing  is  still  greatly  needed  by  the  blind 
in  these  and  other  countries. 

Over  six  thousand  pounds  of  soap  were 
shipped  to  blind  people  in  France  and 
Poland.  In  the  distribution  of  this  soap  and 
clothing  the  Foundation  has  had  the  cordial 
and  intelligent  cooperation  of  nation-wide 
private  agencies  for  the  blind  in  the  various 
countries  abroad. 

In  Greece  many  children  as  well  as  adults 
were  badly  mutilated  as  a  result  of  the  War. 
Several  children  lost  their  sight  and  also  one 
or  both  hands  by  the  explosion  of  land  mines 
and  hand  grenades  left  scattered  about  the 
countryside  by  the  retreating  enemy.  The 
Foundation  has,  during  the  year,  adapted 
braille  typewriters  for  operation  with  one 
hand;  and  several  of  these  machines  have 
been  shipped  to  Greece  for  the  use  of  blind 
children  in  the  Athens  school.  Paper,  braille 
slates,  and  other  school  appliances  have  also 
been  sent  to  the  Greek  school. 

In  cooperation  with  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  London,  six  $600  scholarships 
have  been  granted  to  Greek  social  workers  to 
enable  them  to  go  to  England  to  study 
methods  used  in  work  for  the  blind  so  that 
they  might  return  to  their  own  country  and 
establish  centers  for  the  blind  in  various 
parts  of  Greece.  The  Greek  government  has 
agreed  to  inaugurate  a  pennanent  national  \ 
service  to  the  blind  of  Greece  as  soon  as  the 
scholarship  students  complete  their  training. 

Twenty  French  blind  children  suffering 
from  malnutrition  were  sent  to  England 
where  thev  were  enrolled  for  five  months  in 
an  English  school  for  the  blind.  On  their 
return  French  school  officials  reported  that 
the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
children  was  so  marked  that  they  would  never 
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have  recognized  them  as  the  same  children 
who  left  France  a  few  months  before.  The 
project  was  a  novel  and  most  interesting 
venture   in   international   cooperation. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  helped  in  the  establishment  of  a  pur- 
chasing and  sales  agency  for  the  several  work- 
shops for  the  blind  in  France,  the  French 
shops  contributing  half  of  the  cost  of  setting 
up  this  central  organization.  This  is  the 
most  forward-looking  step  yet  taken  in  inte- 
grating work  for  the  blind  in  France. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Foundation  resumed 
the  publication  of  FT  LA  LUMIERE  FUT, 
a  braille  magazine  in  the  French  language. 
This  magazine  is  devoted  to  matters  of 
special  interest  to  blind  people.  It  has  been 
most  gratifying  to  note  the  eagerness  with 
which  French-speaking  blind  people  ask  for 
this  magazine.  It  carries  to  them  information 
regarding  the  latest  developments  through- 
out the  world  in  work  for  the  blind,  and 
brings  to  its  readers  the  first  ray  of  hope  for 
better  days  than  they  have  had  for  many 
years. 

The  small  shop  at  the  Paris  headquarters 
of  the  organization  has  been  restored  and 
work  begun  on  the  manufacture  of  braille 
printing  machinery,  slates,  and  other  equip- 
ment. The  work  has  been  greatly  hampered 
by  lack  of  materials. 

Our    European    Director    has    had    thirty 


years  of  experience  in  working  with  the 
blind  and  with  workers  for  the  blind  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  felt  that  the  best  way  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  with  its 
limited  resources  and  staff,  can  serve  the  blind 
is  to  endeavor  to  provide  technical  equipment 
and  appliances,  such  as  braille  printing 
presses  where  such  have  been  destroyed  or 
never  existed,  and  helping  the  schools  and 
organizations  to  restore  their  equipment  so 
that  they  may  better  serve  their  own  blind 
people.  It  is  not  possible  or  feasible  to  at- 
tempt to  help  the  individual  blind  person 
abroad,  though  we  are  constantly  besieged 
with  requests  for  help  from  many  such  needy 
■■  individuals. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  be  with  you  today.  I 
am  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
how  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  can  best  help  the  blind  of  Europe, 
who  have  suffered  so  much  during  the  war. 
But  I  am  happy  to  send  you  all  my  greet- 
ings and  my  best  wishes  for  a  most  successful 
convention. 

(Editor's  note:  Following  the  reading  of  the 
report,  Mr.  Philip  N.  Harrison  moved 
that  the  Secretary-General  be  instructed  to 
send  a  cablegram  of  affectionate  greetings 
to  Dr.  Irwin,  coupled  with  regret  that  he 
could  not  be  with  the  convention.  The 
Motion  was  carried  unanimously.) 


PAPERS  PRESENTED 

AT 

SECTIONAL  MEETINGS 


THE  WORLD  OF  THE  PRESCHOOL  BLIND  CHILD 
GERTRUDE  VAN  DEN  BROEK 

Supervisor  of  Training  of  Pre-School  Blind    Children,   New  York   State   Commission   for 

the  Blind 


When  I  was  told  that  my  audience  for  this 
talk  would  be  comprised  largely  of  school 
principals  and  superintendents,  I  must  admit 
that  I  was  somewhat  disturbed  because  such 
an  audience  might  very  well  consider  my 
subject  outside  of  its  purview.  Although  the 
large  majority  of  school  principals  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  what  happens  to  their 
prospective  pupils  before  they  enter  school 
has  a  very  strong  bearing  on  the  kind  of 
individuals  they  will  have  to  work  with, 
they,  nevertheless,  are  likely  to  feel  that,  after 
all.  there  is  little  they,  themselves,  can  do  to 
influence  the  development  of  the  child  dur- 
ing the  preschool  period. 

This  is  of  course  partially  true,  but  there 
is  a  good  deal  that  principals  can  do  in  the 
case  of  blind  children  who  are  brought  to 
their  attention  long  before  they  enter  school. 
If  the  principal,  at  the  moment  of  first  con- 
tact, evinces  an  interest  in  the  child,  the 
parents  will  be  much  comforted  and  a  foun- 
dation laid  then  and  there  for  a  friendly 
future  relationship.  This  would  facilitate 
the  adjustment  of  the  child  to  the  school 
when  he  eventually  gets  there. 

I  am  sure  that  in  some  instances  it  would 
not  be  too  much  to  ask  the  principal  to  make 
a  visit  to  the  child's  home,  or  at  least  to 
write  a  friendlv  letter.  If  a  worker  is  avail- 


able who  could  visit  the  home,  the  principal 
should  be  sufficiently  interested  to  establish 
a  working  relationship  with  such  a  home 
visitor,  regardless  of  what  agency  employs 
her.  After  this  is  done  it  would  help  matters 
considerably  if  he  would  mention  to  the 
parents  that  he  asked  this  worker  to  call  on 
ihem  to  be  of  assistance  during  the  preschool 
period,  and  that  he,  himself,  would  be  glad 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  family  through 
the  worker. 

I  must  admit  that  I  was  a  bit  skeptical 
about  the  likelihood  of  many  principals  and 
superintendents  coming  to  hear  a  talk  on  th^ 
preschool  blind  child.  My  doubt  was  based 
,on  two  facts:  One,  that  the  educator's  interest 
in  the  child  of  preschool  age  is  comparatively 
recent  and,  two,  that  school  administrators 
are  apt  to  think  in  terms  of  curricula  rather 
than  of  life  as  it  is  lived  outside  the  school 
environment. 

Many  workers,  active  in  areas  of  endeavor 
not  directly  connected  with  the  school  sys- 
tem, but  with  children  themselves,  find  even 
now,  that  valuable  information  in  their  pos- 
session, which  is  essential  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  child,  is  neither  requested  by 
school  people,  nor  often  used  when  offered. 
How  a  matron  or  a  teacher  expects  to  do 
justice  to  a  child    (particularly  one  who  has 
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to  adapt  himself  to  an  entirely  new  environ- 
ment and  is  completely  isolated  from  his 
normal  ties)  without  knowing  something' 
about  his  home  background  and  his  person- 
ality, remains  a  perpetual  mystery  to  me. 
That  these  teachers  or  house-mothers  are 
eager  for  such  information  when  it  is  avail- 
able, has  been  made  quite  evident  to  me  in 
my  contact  with  them.  They  have  frequently 
grasped  with  eagerness  any  opportunity  to 
talk  to  me  in  their  free  time.  Over  and  over 
again  I  have  found  them  unnecessarily  puz- 
zled by  the  behavior  of  some  of  their  charges, 
merely  because  they  did  not  have  the  vital  in- 
formation which  would  have  explained  the 
child's  behavior. 

Feeling  that  I  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
interesting  school  people  in  the  preschool 
blind  child  if  I  could  only  take  them  into 
the  field  with  me  rather  than  to  just  talk 
to  them,  I  have  written  my  paper  around 
an  imaginary  field  trip  in  company  with  my 
whole  audience.  For  this  trip  then,  we  will 
be  unseen  visitors  at  some  typical  homes.  In 
this  sightseeing  group  I  will  have  a  social 
worker,  a  home  teacher  for  the  blind,  an 
oculist,  a  school  teacher,  a  public  health 
nurse,  a  child  guidance  specialist,  a  children's 
worker,  a  school  principal,  a  foster  parent, 
a  layman  and  some  unclassifiables.  Knowing 
fairly  well  what  would  be  the  typical  re- 
action of  such  people,  I  am  presenting  these 
several  reactions  and  discussing  each  one 
briefly.  As  our  time  is  very  short,  I  suggest 
that  you  now  join  me  immediately  on  this 
imaginary  tour,  hoping  that  you  will  find  it 
of  more  than  academic  interest.  It  really  is 
of  more  importance  than  you  may  be  aware  of, 
as  it  is  my  experience  that,  the  public  at  large 
and  friends  and  relatives  of  prospective 
clients  are  likely  to  turn  to  you  at  any  time 
for  advice  whenever  they  become  interested 
in  a  small  blind  child — merely  by  virtue  of 
your  professional  standing.  It  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here  to  say  that  in  reality  neither 
professional  nor  social  standing  is  sufficient  to 
justify  this  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  Only  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
a  fair  number  of  such  children  gives  one 
sufficient  insight  into  their  problems  to  make 
one  a  competent  adviser.  I  hope  that  the 
variety  and  delicacy  of  the  prol^lems  we  are 
about  to  see  will  convince  you  of  the  truth  of 


this  statement.  Meanwhile  I  shall  be  answer- 
ing your  imaginary  remarks,  hoping  to  find 
some  time  to  elaborate  upon  them  after  we 
return  to  this  lecture  hall. 

Here  we  are  at  Johnnie  Markham's. 
Johnnie  is  about  two-years-old  now.  Please 
remember  that  I  am  replying  to  the  questions 
or  reactions  of  my  imaginary  companions  on 
this  field  trip. 

"You're  right.  Miss  Nurse,  routines  are  im- 
portant. They  give  a  child  a  sense  of  security 
and  make  certain  responses  automatic  so  that 
the  child  no  longer  has  to  think  about  them 
or  struggle  with  his  feeling  about  them.  I 
know  he  should  no  longer  use  the  bottle  and 
should  be  fully  toilet-trained.  He  has,  how- 
ever, been  a  serious  feeding  problem  from  the 
beginning,  and  the  pediatrician  says  that  now 
he  does  not  care  how  Johnnie  takes  his 
liquids  as  long  as  he  gets  them.  I  do  not  see 
liow  we  can  teach  him  to  drink  from  a  cup 
just  when  he  is  acquiring  some  appetite  and 
beginning  to  catch  up  on  his  weight.  No, 
Nurse,  the  mother  has  not  been  neglectful,- 
and  I  myself  do  not  see  how  we  can  motivate 
a  child  who  has  no  appetite  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  difficult  eating  techniques.  The 
self-feeding,  I  am  convinced,  will  have  to  be 
postponed  regardless  of  developmental  norms: 
and  routines."  Let's  go   and  see   Billy  Frost. 

"You  feel.  Dr.  Oculist,  that  four-year-old 
Billy  must  have  his  artificial  eyes  inserted 
daily  and  removed  at  night,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent malformation  of  the  face.  But  watch 
Billy's  mother  doing  it!  See  how  gently  yet; 
firmly  she  tries  but  fails  again  and  again,, 
because  Billy  so  strongly  resists  her  efforts. 
The  child  really  has  sustained  such  shock 
from  the  operation,  Dr.  Oculist,  and  from  his 
experiences  in  the  hospital  that  he  has  be- 
come fearful  of  almost  anything,  particularly 
any  unusual  noises.  Any  mention  of  doctors; 
or  clinics,  or  even  of  eyes,  throws  him  into  a 
paroxysm  of  fear  like  this  one  we  are  wit- 
nessing. You  would  not  advocate,  would  you, 
that  the  family  go  through  this  experience 
twice  a  day  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time? 
Wliat  kind  of  child  would  you  expect  to  have 
after  a  few  weeks  of  such  an  ordeal?  I  am 
sure  the  whole  thing  might  better  be  dropped 
until  the  child  is  older,  in  order  to  avoid 
more  serious  maladjustment  as  the  price  of 
normal  facial  development." 
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"No  indeed,  Miss  Social  Worker,  I  do  not 
agree  with  your  judgment  that  Ann's  present 
maladjustment  is  the  inevitable  result  of  her 
blindness.  During  her  two  periods  of  hos- 
pitalization and  frequent  clinic  visits  Ann 
has  gotten  the  idea  that  she  is  'a  poor  little 
"blind  girl'.  That  alone  gave  her  a  serious 
push  in  the  wrong  direction,  psychologically 
speaking.  But  her  present  behavior  diffi- 
culties, her  loss  of  appetite  and  weight,  her 
■sudden  and  apparently  unreasonable  out- 
bursts of  temper  are,  I  think,  directly  trace- 
able to  her  foster  mother's  preference  for  the 
baby  your  agency  placed  in  her  home.  Twice 
Tipon  Ann's  return  from  her  (to  me  quite 
unnecessary)  hospitalization,  she  found  her 
place  at  hbme  taken  by  a  new  baby.  Ann's 
present  state  of  mind  is  not  the  best  that 
might  be  expected  of  any  blind  child.  She 
■was,  however,  a  normal,  healthy  blind  child 
up  to  the  age  of  two  years  and  could  have 
remained  so  had  your  agency  given  the  same 
serious  consideration  to  the  psychological 
factors  involved  as  they  gave  to  health 
matters." 

"Yes,  Miss  School  Teacher,  it  is  indeed  ap- 
palling how  little  insight  Mary's  mother  has 
into  the  needs  of  any  child.  ...  I  should  love 
to  have  you  or  another  competent  teacher 
come  in  regularly  to  teach  Mary  and  to  try 
to  help  her  mother.  Do  you  know  such  a 
person?  Thus  far  I  have  not  found  the  right 
kind  of  person  to  do  this.  We  are,  however, 
accomplishing  something  by  having  the 
mother  do  some  selective  reading.  You  ob- 
serve, I  hope,  the  nice  relationship  between 
Mary  and  her  father  and  the  other  members 
of  her  family.  Because  of  this  alone,  Mary  is 
really  much  better  oft  than  many  a  seeing 
child.  As  in  her  case,  insufficient  home  train- 
ing is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
love  of  her  parents,  taking  her  out  of  her 
home  would  accomplish  nothing  more  than 
to  break  everybody's  heart." 

"Miss  Nursery  School  Teacher,  I  quite 
agree  with  you  that  most  of  these  children 
would  be  helped  very  much  by  attendance  for 
part  of  the  day  at  a  nursery  school  but  do 
you  know  of  any  nearby  schools  that  will  take 
some  of  them?  I  do  not." 

"And  you,  Mrs.  Layman,  agreed  with  Mrs. 
Dickens,  Connie's  foster  mother,  when  she 
said   to   me   that   it  would   be   better  if   the 


child's  own  parents  nexer  came  to  sec  Connie. 
It  is  true  that  they  upset  her  and  it  is 
strange,  as  you  say,  that  they  suddenly  show 
an  interest  in  the  child  after  having  so  long 
neglected  her.  But  upon  reflection  wouldn't 
vou  say  that  it  is  better  to  build  on  this 
developing  interest  in  the  hope  of  restoring 
to  the  child  her  real  mother  for  the  rest  of 
her  life,  rather  than  to  block  any  such  devel- 
opment? The  chances  are  good  that  it  can 
be  done,  you  know." 

"Y'ou  subscribe,  I  see.  Miss  Home  Teacher, 
to  the  popular  idea  that  some  of  our  parents 
are  right  in  thinking  that  you  can  understand 
their  children's  problems  best,  because  you, 
yourself,  are  now  blind.  It  seems  to  me  that 
blindness,  as  such,  does  not  endow  a  person 
with  any  special  knowledge  or  ability  which 
he  did  not  have  previously.  AVhat  use  one 
makes  of  experience,  whether  to  one's  ad- 
vantage or  disadvantage,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  personality  which  has  the  experi- 
ence. Thus,  blindness  deepens  the  nature  of 
some  people,  and  when  that  has  happened 
there  is  no  doubt  that  those  persons  are  in 
a  better  position  to  help  their  fellow  men. 
It  remains  true,  however,  that  first-hand  and 
visual  observation  is  necessary  in  dealing 
with  small  children,  and  when  I,  a  little  later, 
sum  up  our  observations  during  this  trip,  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  one  must  have 
knowledge  of  a  rather  specific  kind  for  this 
Avork  in  order  to  evaluate  what  is  needed  and 
to  properly  guide  the  situation." 

"As  to  Betty's  mannerisms,  Miss  Children's 
Worker,  such  as  poking  her  eyes  and  rolling 
her  body,  that  is  not  a  sure  sign  of  feeble- 
mindedness in  blind  children,  although  it 
sometimes  is  among  the  seeing.  I  know  that 
Betty  is  late  in  learning  to  talk,  too,  but  re- 
member that  she  has  had  little  coaching  and 
can  not  see  a  speaker's  lips.  Time  will  tell,  so 
let  us  all  have  more  patience.  You  think  I 
should  advise  an  intelligence  test  now?  No, 
1  do  not  think  so.  Such  tests  are  not  accurate 
for  this  type  of  child  at  Betty's  age  and  later 
the  recording  may  very  well  be  a  black  mark 
against  her.  I  would  rather  postpone  the  tests 
since,  in  any  case,  the  clinical  findings  would 
not  materiallv  alter  our  treatment  of  her." 

■You  are  right,  Mr.  Principal,  the  parents 
ought  to  be  \ev\  grateful  that  there  is  such  a 
fme   school   for   blind   children   available    to 
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them.  The  outlook  was  certainly  dismal  be- 
fore we  had  such  schools.  Yet,  I  wonder  if 
you  wouldn't  feel  as  they  do,  if  I  were  to 
rephrase  your  statement  to  something  like 
this:  'They  ought  to  be  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  sending  their  child  away  fronj 
home  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years'.  Should 
all  parents  of  all  children  feel  happy  to  be 
able  to  send  their  children  away  from  home 
at  five  years  of  age?  If  not,  why  should 
parents  of  blind  children  be  happy  about  it?" 

Our  time  is  running  short  now  and  we 
must  return  to  the  auditoriiun.  You  will 
have  noticed  that  each  of  my  imaginary  com- 
panions has  observed  a  part  of  the  situations 
I  showed  them,  and  that  each  one  felt  some- 
thing in  particular  should  be  done.  In  each 
case  I  questioned  the  feasibility  or  applica- 
bility of  the  suggestions  offered  but  I  hope 
from  this  that  you  are  not  concluding  that 
my  mind  is  not  open  to  suggestions  and  that 
my  disagreement  merely  adds  up  to  defeatism. 
I  assure  you  that  this  is  far  from  the  fact. 
Each  of  the  families  we  visited  was  in  need 
of  something  which  could  not  be  met  by  hard 
and  fast  rules  or  by  pre-conceived  attitudes. 

This  leads  me  to  point  out  that  the  main 
requirements  for  a  worker  with  blind  pre- 
school children  are  an  open  mind  and  a 
warm  heart.  In  addition,  the  worker  needs 
specific  knowledge  the  listing  of  which  is 
not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  unfortunately,  and  I  say  this 
without  criticism,  much  of  the  work  many 
of  us  do  in  this  highly  specialized  field  of  the 
preschool  blind  has,  of  necessity,  to  be  de- 
scribed as  casual  or  incidental  in  nature.  Yet, 
if  there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  stress,  it  is 
that  the  needs  of  these  parents  and  children 
are  too  real,  and  often  too  serious,  to  be  met 
by  desultory  methods. 

The  fact  that  small  blind  children  and 
their  parents  represent  only  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  total  population  and  are  also 
very  widely  scattered,  geographically  speak- 
ing, makes  it  hard  to  reach  them,  and  so  to 
provide  for  them. 

Because  of  this,  and  of  the  variety  of  their 
needs,  no  single  solution  will  serve  or  ever 
be  adequate.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  avail 
ourselves  of  all  existing  efforts  and  ap- 
proaches and  to  improve  these.  The  use  of 
specialized    workers    is    certainly    preferable 


whenever  possible,  but  there  is  much  to  be 
said  on  this  score.  At  present  well  trained 
workers  are  not  available.  It  woiUd  take  time 
and  money  to  train  them.  Even  if  they  were 
to  be  had  in  sufficient  number,  their  serv- 
ice would  be  an  expensive  one  for  the  em- 
ploying agency  wherever  the  "specialists"  are 
required  to  do  the  actual  casework  over  a 
large  and  sparsely  settled  area. 

Although  the  requirements  of  work  with 
the  adult  blind  differ  greatly  from  tliose  of 
work  with  small  blind  children,  in  all  prob- 
ability generalized  workers  will  have  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  a  mixed  caseload.  This  being 
the  case,  provisions  should  be  made  to  give 
these  workers  supplementary  training  and  ex- 
perience in  work  with  children.  The  need  for 
this  is  beginning  to  be  recognized,  first  of  all 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
which  sponsored  the  first  conference  on  the 
preschool  blind  child,  held  in  New  York  in 
March  of  this  year;  and  by  the  sponsors  of 
summer  institutes,  such  as  those  held  at  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan; 
at  Perkins  Institute,  Watertown,  Massachu- 
setts; at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois;  and  this  year,  at  the 
University  of  Vermont.  Though  all  of  these 
projects,  with  the  exception  of  the  first, 
were  mainly  for  parents  and  their  children, 
and  were  not  prepared  to  serve  as  training 
centers  for  workers,  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont Institute  provided  certain  lectures 
primarily  for  workers. 

I  consider  the  day  nursery  school  for  blind 
children  almost  essential,  and  therefore  feel 
that  they  should  be  inaugurated  wherever 
possible.  I  fail  to  see,  however,  how  day 
nursery  schools  could  be  provided  for  the 
large  majority  of  blind  children  in  the 
United  States,  when  even  a  big  city,  such  as 
Buffalo,  can  only  recruit  five  such  children 
of  the  right  age  and  capable  of  profiting  by 
what  such  a  nursery  school  has  to  ofter.  In 
some  places,  such  as  Chicago,  well  organized 
plans  have  been  set  in  motion  to  enter  some 
blind  children  into  public  school  kinder- 
gartens. These  efforts  are  to  be  highly  com- 
mended, even  though  we  realize  that  no  one 
solution  fits  all  children. 

Early  institutionalizing  of  these  children 
in  specialized  schools  for  the  blind  runs 
counter   to   what    all   experts   agree   are    the 
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essential  needs  of  early  childhood,  the  great- 
est of  which  is  the  need  for  an  abiding  sense 
of  being  secure  in  the  love  of  his  parents 
and  his  immediate  family.  Tempting  though 
this  solution  may  be  to  some  professionals, 
some  parents,  and  some  principals  as  the  way 
of  least  resistance,  in  the  fundamental  in- 
terests of  the  child,  we  must  not  allow  this 
trend  to  supplant  other  efforts. 

It  is  sound  philosophy  in  all  social  en- 
deavor to  recognize  and  appreciate  what 
others  are  trying  to  do,  being  human  enough 
to  recognize  that  the  personal  qualities  of 
the  worker  are  more  important  by  far  than 
the  number  of  academic  degrees  he  may 
have  or  the  extent  of  his  experience. 

In  any  case,  the  parents  being  the  most 
responsible  key  persons,  should  be  not  only 
allowed  but  helped  to  play  their  part  in  any 
program    for    their    children's    development. 

School  principals  should  take  advantage  of 
all  social  services  available  to  their  prospec- 
tive pupils  and  they  should  value  the  obser- 
vations  and   suggestions   of   workers   familiar 


with  the  children's  homes.  During  the  child's 
preschool,  as  well  as  during  his  school  pe- 
riod, they  should  try  to  maintain  as  construc- 
tive a  relationship  between  the  home  and  the 
school  as  possible,  and  either  assign  a  staff 
member  to  do  the  home  visiting,  or  call  upon 
the  community  social  worker  for  a  report 
and  cooperation.  I  should  think  it  entirely 
legitimate  for  the  school  principal  tcj  ask 
such  a  home  worker  to  come  to  a  meeting  of 
some  members  of  the  school  staff,  such  as 
principal,  teacher,  matron,  nurse  and  psychol- 
ogist, if  there  is  one,  to  discuss  the  children 
about  to  enter,  in  addition  to  giving  him 
written  reports.  Although  the  usefulness  and 
availability  of  such  service  will  entirely  de- 
pend upon  local  conditions,  the  first  step  is  to 
recognize  the  need  for  such  service  and  then 
locally  to  work  out  some  plan  for  greater 
coordination  among  workers  in  various  al- 
lied fields.  The  trend  toward  such  synthesis 
is  definitely  in  the  air.  It  is  a  necessary  and 
a  healthy  trend  and  the  public  would  benefit 
greatly  by  its  development.  I  like  to  remem- 
ber, and  I'm  sure  you  do,  that  the  public, 
in  the  last  analysis,  means  us,  all  of  us. 
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A  good  deal  of  criticism  can  be  heard  in 
our  field  regarding  residential  schools  and 
classes  for  blind  children.  It  comes  from  those 
who  either  have  had  experiences  of  their  own 
in  these  schools  or  from  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  evaluate  the  products  of  these 
schools,  the  specialists  to  whom  the  graduates 
turn  when  they  are  seeking  vocational  guid- 
ance or  placement.  It  will  not  improve  the 
situation  if  those  responsible  for  the  policies 
and  practices  in  the  education  of  blind 
children  neglect  such  widespread  criticism. 
Improvement  will  only  come — and  we  all 
agree  that  there  is  room  for  improvement — 
if  the  substance  of  such  criticism  is  care- 
fully considered  and  if  remedial  steps  are 
being  undertaken. 


Since  I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  cur- 
lent  problems  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
I  would  like  to  discuss  a  few  issues  on  which 
action  seems  necessary  as  well  as  possible. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  voiced  com- 
plaints is  that  the  graduates  of  schools  for  the 
blind  are  not  "facing  realities".  They  think 
that  by  fulfilling  the' requirements  for  gradu- 
ation they  have  earned  the  right  to  a  job 
and  show  what  could  be  called  a  "the-world- 
owes-me-a-job"  attitude.  Life  in  an  institu- 
tion, in  any  institution,  produces  by  necessity 
a  certain  detachment  from  realities.  The  ques- 
tion is  what  can  we  do  to  minimize  the  effects 
of  institutional  segregation?  I  would  like  to 
call  again  to  your  attention  the  reports  on 
a  plan   for  the  education  of  visually  handi- 
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capped  children  which  has  been  developed 
and  found  successful  in  the  state  of  Oregon. 
It  is  essentially  an  arrangement  in  which  the 
residential  school  co-operates  with  a  state 
supervisory  program  in  order  to  enable  as 
many  visually  handicapped  children  as  pos- 
sible to  live  at  home  and  attend  regular 
public  school  instruction.  The  school  for  the 
blind  retains  those  children  who  are  not 
prospects  for  public  school  placement  and 
serves  as  an  adjustment  center  for  those  who 
need  either  initial  training  or  temporary 
help.  The  individual  child  and  his  teacher 
in  the  regtilar  public  school  class  are  assisted 
by  the  state  Supervisor  who  supplies  not 
only  information  and  advice  to  the  teacher 
but  also  all  kinds  of  teaching  aids  to  the 
pupil.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  Oregon  plan 
should  receive  careful  consideration  by  those 
responsible  for  the  education  of  visually 
handicapped  children  and  we  are  confident 
that  it  is  applicable  with  some  local  modifi- 
cations in  rural  as  well  as  in  more  densely 
settled  areas. 

An  increasing  number  of  residential  schools 
are  giving  their  pupils  an  opportunitv  to 
attend  for  one  or  more  years  of  high  school 
study  the  regular  public  high  schools.  Under 
such  an  arrangement  the  visually  handi- 
capped student  learns  to  work  and  compete 
with  seeing  youngsters  of  his  age  and  comes 
into  closer  contact  wifh  the  realities  of  life. 
Students  who  attend  regular  high  school 
classes  should  receive  individual  tutoring 
and  guidance  so  that  they  will  gradtially 
learn  to  adjust  to  the  new  environment  and 
the  challenges  it  presents.  This  cooperative 
high  school  program  and  the  Oregon  Plan 
are  both  attempts  to  avoid  institutionaliza- 
tion and  its  effects  and  to  place  the  blind 
child  in  a  position  where  he  can  experience 
life  as  it  is.  We  hope  that  more  schools  will 
adopt  programs  by  which  their  students  will 
be  able  to  develop  realistic  attitudes  in  re- 
gard  to  society  and  their  place  in  it. 

Another  problem  which  does  not  yet  re- 
ceive the  attention  it  deserves  is  that  of  the 
child  entering  the  residential  school.  When 
a  seeing  child  becomes  of  school  age,  he  goes 
to  school  for  a  few  hours  on  five  days  a  week. 
"Going  to  school"  means  for  most  young 
blind  children  separation  from  their  homes 
and  entering  a  residential  school.  This  trans- 
fer from  an  environment  in  which  the  child 


was  "at  home",  where  he  felt  secure  and 
lived  an  informal  life  to  an  environment  in 
which  he  is  a  stranger  to  persons  and  ob- 
jects, that  is  "unfamiliar"'  to  him  and  more 
or  less  strictly  regulated,  such  a  change  must 
profoundly  affect  the  child.  We  know  from 
observation  and  from  experiences  of  many 
who  recall  these  early  schooldays  how  import- 
ant it  is  that  the  newcomer  be  well  received 
and  carefully  treated  during  this  critical  pe- 
riod. It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  best  trained 
housemothers  should  be  assigned  to  the  group 
of  school  beginners.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  secure  for  our  schools  housemothers 
who  have  some  training  in  child  guidance 
and  mental  hygiene.  It  is  recognized  that 
good  housemothers  are  difficult  to  engage, 
Init  some  improvement  may  result  from  in- 
service  training  courses  in  child  guidance 
which  would  familiarize  the  housemothers 
with  modern  ideas  of  practical  child  psy- 
chology and  training.  Improved  services  in 
this  respect  will  help  our  blind  school  begin- 
ners, whether  they  come  from  favorable  or 
unfavorable  home  environments,  and  also 
reduce  the  number  of  "disciplinary"  prob- 
lems which  often  date  back  to  inadequate 
treatment  during  the  initial  stages  of  the 
child's  adjustment  to  life  in  the  residential 
school. 

Of  the  many  problems  that  should  be 
discussed,  I  would  like  to  mention  only  one 
more,-  and  that  is  the  teaching  of  "foot 
travel"  in  our  schools.  Many  regard  the  limi- 
tation in  the  ability  to  get  about  as  the  most 
serious  effect  of  blindness.  In  the  past  our 
schools  have  done  very  little,  in  a  systematic 
way,  to  help  their  blind  children  attain  the 
optimum  facility  in  getting  about.  It  was 
more  or  less  left  to  the  youngsters  themselves 
to  learn  whatever  they  could  in  orientation 
and  locomotion.  In  the  course  of  retraining 
war-blinded  soldiers  at  the  Valley  Forge 
Hospital,  a  system  of  foot  travel  by  the  use 
of  a  cane  was  developed  which  deserves  the 
serious  attention  of  our  schools  for  the  blind. 
Two  schools  have  already  made  available  to 
their  students  instruction  in  this  special  cane 
technique.  I  recommend  seriously  that  our 
schools  give  their  blind  pupils  systematic 
training  in  moving  about,  including  instruc- 
tion in  cane  technicjue,  but  also  stressing  all 
other  means  of  getting  about  which  have 
been  found  practical  by  blind  people. 
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MOTHERS  OF  BLIND  BABIES  GO  TO  SCHOOL 

MAY  HAMMOND 

Kindergarten  Teacher,  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan 


Mothers  of  blind  babies  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  go  to  school  at  the  Michigan 
School    for    the    Blind    since    the   summer   of 

1937- 

Several  years  ago,  statistics  showed  that 
twenty  to  thirty  blind  babies  were  born 
every  year  in  Michigan.  If  this  was  the 
average  birth  rate  for  blind  babies  in  the 
state,  then  we  should  have  a  larger  yearly 
enrollment  of  kindergarten  children  at  this 
school.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  five  or  six 
of  these  younger  children  were  being  en- 
rolled each  year  and  their  ages  varied  from 
seven  to  nine  instead  of  the  normal  school 
age  of  five  or  six  years.  Obviously  these 
children  who  did  come  to  school  had  many 
acquired  handicaps  due  to  the  lack  of  proper 
home  guidance.  They  were  retarded  in  all 
phases  of  child  growth  and  development, 
physically,  emotionally  and  mentally. 

Mr.  Cauflman,  our  superintendent  at  that 
time,  whom  you  all  know,  began  to  make  a 
survey  to  locate  the  parents  of  blind  babies 
who  were  scattered  throughout  Michigan's 
eighty-three  counties. 

Contacts  were  then  made  with  all  avail- 
able county  agencies,  doctors,  nurses,  super- 
visors and  various  community  clubs.  These 
individuals  and  organizations  were  all  very 
cooperative  in  helping  to  locate  the  families. 
Soon  names,  addresses,  and  case  histories  of 
blind  babies  began  to  be  filed  in  our  school 
office. 

While  this  data  was  being  recorded  (and 
this  all  takes  time)  Mr.  Cauffman  conferred 
with  the  following  members  of  the  staff: 
Kindergarten  teacher,  social  worker,  nurse, 
physician,  and  Ophthalmologist.  All  were 
much  interested  in  the  Newest  of  New  Trends 
in  the  Field  of  Special  Educatio7i.  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  pioneered  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  parents  of  the  handicapped. 
Since  this  time,  others  have  followed.  Michi- 
gan School  for  the  Deaf  now  brings  its 
mothers  to  school  for  training.  Last  summer, 
Perkins  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  also 
introduced  this  program  for  parents. 


There  has  been  a  long-felt  need  for  edu- 
cating the  parent  of  the  visually  handicapped 
child.  All  schools  for  the  blind  have  the  same 
problems.  The  lack  of  proper  home  guidance 
makes  a  maladjusted  personality  and  a  child 
Avho  is  shy  and  dependent.  Blindisms  that 
detract  from  his  personality,  very  often  make 
the  child  look  and  act  sub-normal. 

J.  B.  Watson  in  his  book  "Behaviorism" 
defines  personality  by  saying  "Personality  is 
but  the  end  product  of  our  habit  svstem". 
This  is  true  of  all  individuals,  but  much  more 
so  of  the  physically  handicapped. 

It  is  unfortunate  but  true,  that  the  birth 
of  a  blind  baby  creates  problems  of  social 
and  economic  adjustments  in  the  home  and 
community.  Very  often  the  family  feels  self 
conscious  about  the  birth  of  a  blind  babv 
plus  the  insecurity  of  finances  and  the  child's 
added  dependence  as  he  grows  older. 

The  community  is  overly  sympathetic  to 
the  degree  of  pity,  and  none  of  us  like  to 
have  this  attitude  displayed.  Of  course,  this 
is  not  always  the  case,  but  very  often  it  is, 

I  am  sure  we  can  all  understand  a  mother's 
emotion  and  heartache  when  she  is  told  that 
her  baby  is  blind.  This  mother  has  quite  an 
adjustment  to  overcome  within  herself. 
Naturally  she  feels  that  this  child  is  very 
dependent  upon  her  and  it  is  her  duty  as  a 
mother  to  do  everything  for  the  child  which 
is  the  detrimental  factor  in  his  education. 
Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  this 
mother  understand  her  special  problem,  a 
four-week  program  was  set  up  to  be  held 
during  the  summer  vacation.  This  plan  has 
been  successfully  carried  through  from  1937 
to  1945.  This  year,  of  which  I  will  tell  you 
about  later,  plans  were  different. 

To  set  up  a  constructive  and  instructive 
schedule  was  no  easv  task.  There  were  no 
previous  plans  to  follow.  ^Ve  finally  built  our 
program  around  the  following  objectives: 

Objectives  for  the  Mother 
1.  Teach    the    mother    the    importance    of 
early   child   care.   During   the    first   five 
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years,   life    habits    are    formed — good   or 
bad. 
To    understand    that    the    blind    baby 
must  do  things  for  himself  in  order  to 
be  a  happy  independent  adult. 
To     develop     the     child     physically — 
walking  and  posture  habits. 
To  recognize  blindisms, 
To    be    socially    accepted — personality 
adjusted  by  an  understanding  parent. 
2.  To  establish  a  relationship  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  home  and  the  school. 
Parents  so  often  have  a  distorted  pic- 
ture of  special  schools  set  up  by  states, 
I    presume   because    they   are   so   gen- 
erally called  state  institutions  that  im- 
mediately   everything    comes    to    ones 
mind  except  a  public  school   picture. 
It  is  very  satisfying  at  the  end  of  the 
first    day    of    nursery    school    to    hear 
mothers  say,  "Now,   I  wish  Dickey  or 
Betty    were    old    enough    to    come    to 
school  this  fall,  and  before  I  came  here 
I    was    dreading    the    time    when    my 
child  would  have  to  come  to  school." 

Objectives  for  the  Child 

1.  Observing  the  child's  individual  needs, 
thus  helping  each  mother  with  her  par- 
ticular problems. 

2.  To  adjust  to  a  regular  daily  schedule  in 
living  habits. 

3.  To  adjust  socially  by  learning  to  play 
with  others,  but  mostly  learning  to  play. 

Four-Week  Program 
First  Week 

Mother  and  child  making  adjustments   to 

new  environment. 
Child  making  adjustments  to  many  strange 

voices. 
Physical  and  eye  examinations  given. 
Mothers  given  individual  interviews. 
Case  histories  taken  by  the  nurse. 
The  teachers  learn  each  mother's  problems. 
Daily  discussion  and  study  groups,  with  the 

nurse  and  teacher,  are  organized. 

Second  and  Third  Week 

Group    conferences    with    the    nurse    and 
teacher. 

A.M.  Mothers     meet     with     the     nurse. 
Home  nursing,  balanced  diets  and 


general    health    programs    are    dis- 
cussed. 

P.M.  Mothers  meet  with  the  teachers. 
Discussion  based  on  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  child  as 
follows: 

1.  The    need    for    training    in    the 
basic  physical  habits. 

2.  The    importance    of    emotional 
control. 

3.  The  significance  of  child-parent 
relationship. 

4.  Speech  habits.  Literature  and 
stories  about  children. 
Mothers  also  have  lessons  in 
Braille.  They  like  this  very 
much  and  later  it  will  mean 
much  to  the  child  to  know  that 
others  in  the  family  read  Braille. 

Fourth    Week 

Mothers  are  asked  to  give  a  summary  of 
the  benefits  they  have  received  and  any 
constructive  suggestions  they  have  to  offer 
for  the  next  year's  Nursery  School. 

The  point  to  be  emphasized  to  the  mother 
is  the  importance  of  individual  attention 
given  to  her  blind  baby.  This  baby  needs 
much  stimulation  in  order  to  build  up  noi- 
mal  physical  activity.  The  seeing  baby  learns 
rnany  things  by  imitation.  Also,  when  things 
attract  his  vision,  he  makes  an  effort  to  get 
an  object  and  instinctively  his  body  gets  into 
action,  while  our  blind  baby  cannot  become 
interested  in  his  surroundings  and  doesn't 
have  this  urge  toward  activity  to  get  himself 
about.  In  order  for  him  to  develop,  much  in- 
dividual attention  must  be  given  to  him.  The 
blind  baby  should  be  taught  to  do  things  for 
himself,  not  only  for  his  physical  growth  but 
his  mental  development  as  well. 

In  the  nursery,  children  are  observed.  At 
this  age  all  children  are  only  interested  in 
their  own  play,  no  group  interest  is  to  be 
expected.  A  study  is  made  of  every  phase  of 
the  child's  development.  This  observation 
and  study  is  to  be  constructive  in  helping  the 
child  in  stimulating  play  interests.  Each 
mother's  problem  is  studied  and  the  mother 
in  turn  profits  by  it. 
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Other  Activities  During  the  Summer  Session 

Trips  to  points  of  interest  are  included  in 
our  program.  Lansing  is  the  Capitol  City 
and  a  visit  to  the  Capitol  is  one  of  our  first 
trips — likewise,  Michigan  State  College  Cam- 
pus. The  Zoo  is  also  visited.  Sometimes  we 
put  'up  lunches  and  all  go  there  for  a  picnic. 
Of  course,  one  or  two  of  the  staff  stay  home 
with  the  babies. 

Many  of  our  mothers  come  from  rural 
communities  and  do  not  have  too  many  trips 
just  for  pleasure  and  sight-seeing.  Education- 
ally and  culturally,  the  mothers  are  bene- 
fitted. They  have  something  interesting  and  of 
value  to  take  home.  A  better  understanding  of 
her  problem,  and  new  experiences  and  con- 
tacts have  broadened  her  horizon. 

Our  evenings  are  also  planned.  First,  we 
have  a  library  of  helpful  books  pertaining  to 
the  blind,  borrowed  from  the  American 
Foundation.  Books  are  secured  from  our 
State  library  on  the  training  of  the  pre-school 
child,  psychology,  physical  growth  and  pos- 
ture. Magazines  and  pamphlets  are  also 
among  our  reading  material.  In  the  evenings 
mothers  often  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  these  informative  articles. 
They  are  asked  to  report  on  articles  they  have 
read. 

The  later  part  of  the  evening,  mothers 
relax  and  a  social  time  is  enjoyed  even  to  the 
extent  of  a  sociable  cup  of  coffee.  Mothers 
become  a  friendly  group  with  common  in- 
terests and  problems.  They  give  each  other 
ideas  of  how  they  have  succeeded  in  Jimmie's 
eating  habits,  temper  tantrums,  etc.  So  we 
have  within  this  small  group  a  combination 
of  parent  interests,  a  child  study  club,  social 
study  club,  etc. 

I  have  been  giving  you  an  outline  of  our 
summer  nursery  school.  Summer  sessions  were 
supposedly  only  temporary.  Our  permanent 
plans  were  to  have  the  Nursery  School  during 
the  school  year.  Blueprints  were  made  for  a 
nursery  school  building,  but  building  costs 
and  materials  were  prohibitive  so  we  con- 
tinued our  summer  plan  with  no  expense  to 
parent  except  their  own  transportation. 

This  year,  in  fact  just  a  few  weeks  ago, 
we  launched  the  nursery  school  in  connection 
with  the  regular  school  curriculum.  Mr. 
Finch,  our  new  Superintendent,  decided  we 


could  not  afford  to  wait  for  our  building  as 
too  valuable  benefits  were  lost  to  these 
parents.  Seeing  the  whole  school  in  progress 
would  be  a  real  incentive  to  the  mother  of 
the  pre-school  child  so  our  nursery  school 
Avas  changed  from  a  four-week  summer  ses- 
sion to  two  weeks  during  the  school  term. 
This  meant  a  change  in  our  school  program. 
Our  four-weeks  schedule  had  to  be  cut  to 
two  weeks.  We  had  all  felt  that  four  weeks 
for  the  mother  was  too  long;  however,  many 
children  were  benefitted  with  this  length 
of  time. 

First  Week: 

Examination  of  the  children  by  the  doctors. 
Class  discussions  with  the  nurse  and 
teacher. 

Second  Week: 
Teachers  from  all  departments  conducted 
the  afternoon  sessions  with  the  mothers, 
teachers  explaining  their  own  work. 
They  answered  questions  that  mothers 
were  interested  in.  In  the  mornings,  the 
mothers  visited  and  observed  school.  When 
they  visited  the  Practice  House,  the  Home 
Economic  girls  served  them  tea.  To  see 
these  girls  in  a  home  managing  all  house- 
keeping angles,  makes  an  appeal  to  the 
mothers.  The  mother  who  has  a  baby  girl 
has  a  feeling  at  once  of  her  child's  security 
for  the  future.  Likewise,  the  same  for  the 
mothers  of  little  boys  when  they  visit  the 
Industrial  Arts,  Shoe.  Broom  and  other 
shop  departments — 

An  evening  each  week,  the  mothers  were 
entertained  with  school  talent.  This  too,  was 
thoroughly  appreciated. 

After  the  mothers  returned  home,  several 
of  them  wrote  letters  to  the  school.  I  will 
read  two  of  these  letters  to  you  at  this  time. 
I  want  to  make  a  comment  before  the  first 
letter  is  read.  This  mother  came  Sunday  of 
the  second  week.  Her  father  came  for  her  the 
following  Thursday.  He  said  to  me.  "My,  but 
these  few  days  have  done  much  for  my 
daughter.  Her  attitude,  her  expression,  and 
everything  about  her  shows  she  has  been 
lifted  out  of  the  dumps". 
Now  her  letter: 

"I  do  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate   the    educational    and    enlightening 
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program  you  arranged  for  the  mothers.  I  am 
sure  I  have  gained  a  better  understanding  of 
Jeannie's  problems  and  with  a  lot  of  patience 
and  this  new  understanding,  I  will  be  better 
able  to  prepare  her  for  school  and  a  normal 
association  with   the  other  children. 

Thanking  you  again,  I  remain 

Most  sincerely" 

Second  letter: 

"I  do  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  all 
you  fine  people  who  made  our  stay  at  the 
school  such  a  happy  one.  The  nursery  school 
is  a  wonderful  experience  for  the  mother  of 
a  blind  child  and  to  find  such  kindness  and 
understanding  is  doubly  valuable. 

Your  school  is  truly  the  most  remarkable 
place  I've  ever  been  in.  My  inorale  has  gone 
up  one  hundred  percent  since  our  two  weeks 
stay  in  Lansing  and  I  think  that  the  two 
weeks  is  enough  to  keep  me  going  for  a 
whole  year.  I  actually  saw  children  roller 
skating,  and  playing  baseball  and  now  I  can 
visualize  all  these  pleasant  pastimes  for  our 
1)aby.  You've  made  blindness  an  inconven- 
ience as  they  say  and  not  a  handicap.  It  was 
wonderful  to  have  the  experience  at  first 
hand.  I'd  always  heard  of  the  fine  things  the 
blind  can  do,  but  somehow  I  never  quite  be- 
lieved it. 

The  nursery  school  has  been  a  great  help, 
and  I  do  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to 
reach  other  mothers  like  us  who  don't  know 
which  way  to  turn,  but  welcome  a  chance 
such  as  this  to  do  something  for  their  chil- 
dren. Expert  advice  on  our  individual  prob- 
lems is  what  we  all  need,  and  nursery  school 
certainly  provides  the  opportunity. 

I  think  that  I  might  mention  that  for  me, 
it  was  the  first  time  that  I'd  been  amongst 


people  with  the  same  problem  that  I  have, 
and  that  being  in  with  other  mothers  brought 
out  many  useful  hints  in  training  the  blind 
child;  I  can  actually  see  a  change  in  my  child 
already.  The  classes  were  so  well  planned.  I 
found  the  answers  to  all  the  things  I  had 
wondered  about. 

My  husband  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
all  your  kindness". 

These  two  letters  are  very  gratifying.  Our 
objectives  we  feel  are  being  realized. 

To  close  I  want  to  quote  the  poem  with 
which  I  am  sure  that  you  are  all  familiar.  It 
typifies  the  lessons  we  want  to  give  our 
mothers. 

My  Son  Shall  See 
Mary  Raymond 
When  they  told  me  that  my  child  was  blind 
That  he  would  never  see,  I  said, 
"Then  I  will  l)c  his  eyes,  he'll  see  through 

mine 
I'll  lead  him  by  the  hand  and  comfort  him 
As  long  as  I  shall  live." 
As  long  as  I  shall  live?  Then  when  I  die 
He'll  be  twice  blinded.  No 
My  son  must  not  depend  on  me. 
Man  does  not  see  with  eyes  alone. 
I  must  find  schools  and  teachers  who  will 

bring  to  him 
The  message  of  his  ears  and  hands 
.\nd  feeling  fingertips. 
It  will  be  my  task  to  give  him  courage. 
Love  of  all  living  things, 
Desire  for  truth,  so  that  at  last 
My  son  may  stand  alone,  serene, 
A  man  ready  for  all  that  life  may  offer  him 
And  by  his  spirit's  never  dimming  light 
My  son  shall  see. 


SO  THAT'S  THE  PROCEDURE 

WILLARD  W.  PERRINE 

Chief  Employment  Specialist,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 

Michigan  Social  Welfare  Department,  Lansing,  Michigan 


The  expression  "The  difficult  we  do  im- 
mediately, the  impossible  takes  a  little  longer" 
became  quite  well  known  during  the  war, 
and  I  believe  it  applies  just  as  well  today 
to   the  things  which  are  being  done  in  the 


field  of  work  for  the  blind.  The  concept  of 
what  blind  persons  can  and  cannot  do  has 
undergone  considerable  revision  in  many 
parts  of  our  country  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  Both  public  and  private  agencies  have 
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seen  the  tremendous  expansion  of  the  faciH- 
ties  at  their  command.  True,  not  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  availed  themselves  of  these 
services,  but  enough  progress  has  been  made 
to  indicate  the  general  direction  of  the  paths 
which  might  be  followed. 

Many  state  agencies  have  expanded  their 
staffs  and  with  the  aid  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  given  through  the  Barden-LaFollette 
Act  the  opportunities  for  restoration  work, 
training  and  placement  can  be  generally  ex- 
pected to  develop  to  limits  not  even  envis- 
aged as  yet. 

We  in  the  field  of  placement  have  wit- 
nessed the  widespread  acceptance  of  the  blind 
by  industry  and  in  the  professions  on  a  scale 
which  bids  fair  to  literally  take  the  blind 
out  of  the  fields  of  the  traditional  activities 
we  have  learned  to  accept  and  to  place  them 
in  the  field  of  competitive  employment.  It  is 
a  fact  that  not  all  blind  persons  have  been 
so  benefitted  and  we  probably  will  never 
reach  the  point  where  they  will  be,  but  we 
l)elieve  the  progress  made  is  significant.  It  is 
the  better  trained,  better  adjusted  blind,  with 
.  fe^ver  and  fewer  blindisms  who  are  doing 
these  intricate  assembly  jobs,  the  delicate 
machine  operations,  the  well-paid  dictaphone 
jobs  and  the  lucrative  business  ventures. 

The  time  is  not  far  behind  us  when  the 
blind  person  on  the  street  corner  with  his 
pencils  or  the  door-to-door  peddler  was 
pointed  to  as  typical  of  the  blind.  Our  pencil 
vendors  have  to  a  large  measure  disappeared 
and  the  door-to-door  peddler  is  becoming 
a  well-paid  salesman  in  a  multitude  of  lines. 
Today  the  well  groomed,  alert  and  successful 
blind  person  employed  on  a  job  on  exactly 
the  same  level  as  any  other  employee  is 
typical.  It  is  our  experience  in  Michigan  that 
many  industries  would  as  quickly  employ  a 
blind  person  as  one  sighted,  provided  the  job 
is  carefully  selected  by  an  employment  spe- 
cialist and  the  breaking  in  on  the  job  done 
under  his  supervision.  I  can  think  of  at  least 
one  factory  where  the  employment  of  a  blind 
person  creates  no  more  of  a  ripple  among  the 
personnel  than  would  the  similar  emplovment 
of  a  red-headed  person,  and  perhaps  not 
even  as  much  if  the  red-head  were  a  female 
and  young. 

The  employment  specialist  has  passed  from 
the  realm  of  the  impractical  dreamer  with  an 


impossible  task  to  where  he  is  accepted  as  a 
highly  skilled  technician  whose  advice  and 
counsel  are  sought  alike  by  personnel  men 
and  industrial  supervisors. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  the  employment 
specialist  approached  a  prospective  employer 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  humbly  begging 
for  an  opportunity  for  "this  poor,  dear, 
blind  person"  to  obtain  some  simple  job. 
Gone  are  the  days  when  employers  had  never 
heard  of  employing  the  blind  on  comparable 
levels  with  the  sighted.  Today  the  employ- 
ment specialist  approaches  the  prospective 
employer  with  confidence  gained  through 
having  demonstrated  the  ability  of  the  blind 
to  perform  satisfactorily  under  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. He  himself  is  no  longer  looked 
on  as  some  sort  of  a  creature  out  of  some 
other  world  who  has  no  knowledge  of  work- 
aday facts.  The  safety  engineer  no  longer 
looks  on  him  as  a  menace  to  life  and  limb 
and  is  often  found  consulting  the  employ- 
ment specialist  on  safety  problems  of  his  own. 

All  this  progress  has  inevitably  brought 
with  it  its  own  host  of  problems  which  we 
thought  might  be  interesting  to  discuss  today. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  few  moments  some  of 
the  things  which  an  employer  can  properly 
expect  of  an  employee.  Probably  the  first 
thing  is  the  ability  to  get  to  and  from  his 
work  unaided.  This  means  the  blind  person 
must  learn  to  travel  about  his  town  or  city 
using  whatever  means  of  public  transporta- 
tion may  be  available  and  not  to  depend  on 
other  employees  taking  him  to  work  and 
home  again  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Probably 
the  next  thing  which  is  expected  is  a  neat 
and  clean  appearance.  Regardless  of  how 
competent  the  blind  person  is  he  will  have 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  get  a  job  if  his 
standards  of  cleanliness  are  not  up  to  the 
standards  of  the  other  emplovees.  We  recently 
placed  a  young  man  as  a  dictaphone  operator 
in  one  of  the  nicest  offices  we  have  yet  en- 
countered. We  had  to  remove  the  man  in  a 
little  while  because  he  persisted  in  appearing 
for  work  clad  in  whatever  he  happened  to  lay 
his  hands  on  and  with  little  regard  for  per- 
sonal cleanliness.  We  talked  to  him  re- 
peatedly about  this  matter  during  his  em- 
ployment but  to  no  avail.  Today  this  man  is 
still  out  of  work,  still  refusing  to  change  his 
habits. 
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The  employer  has  a  light  to  expect  a 
cheerful  attitude  towards  his  work  and  fellow 
workers  and  towards  supervision.  We  have  a 
classic  example  of  this  in  a  young  man  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  griping  about  his  job, 
continually  cutting  his  production  with  the 
idea  that  his  employer  would  thus  give  him 
a  better  job  to  induce  him  to  do  better  work. 
After  he  was  released  from  employment  he 
was  given  some  work  adjustment  and  psychi- 
atric counseling.  His  attitude  now  seems 
materially  altered  and  he  is  being  returned 
to  work,  but  in  a  different  city  and  in  dif- 
ferent work.  While  he  was  working,  all  at- 
tempts at  guidance  were  rejected  and  not 
until  he  was  out  of  a  job  would  he  admit  the 
errors  of  his  ways. 

Punctuality  and  regularity  are  rightfully 
expected  of  all  employees  as  well  as  a  reason- 
able proficiency  in  the  basic  skills  needed  for 
the  work  desired.  Now  what  do  we  mean 
by  "reasonable  proficiency  in  basic  skills"? 
By  this  we  mean  that  the  person  desiring 
employment  in  a  factory  manufacturing  some 
mechanical  product  should  at  least  know 
the  names  of  ordinary  hand  tools  and  have  at 
least  a  minimimi  of  skill  in  handling  them.  A 
person  who  says  "I  want  to  run  a  machine" 
should  have  at  least  a  knowledge  of  what  the 
various  machines  do  and  if  possible  a  basic 
knowledge  of  their  operations.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  public  and  private  agencies 
to  see  that  the  client  has  adequate  counseling 
service  by  competent  counselors  and  the 
highest  type  of  training  along  the  indicated 
lines.  If  he  desires  employment  wherein  he 
meets  the  public  he  should  use  the  English 
language  acceptably,  be  able  to  stand  erect, 
with  head  held  properly,  and  walk  without 
the  shuffle  or  sagging  knees  with  which  we 
are  all  too  familiar.  This  may  appear  to  be 
a  large  order  but  consider  the  poor  harried 
employment  specialist  who  often  has  to 
give  to  the  client  in  the  brief  time  of  two 
or  three  days  some  of  the  things  which 
should  have  been  acquired  over  a  period  of 
years. 

Probably  some  of  you  are  thinking: 
"Where  can  this  training  be  acquired?"  What 
better  place  can  be  had  than  in  the  schools? 
And  this  applies  equally  to  residential  and 
day  schools.  What  better  place  to  teach  travel 
than  in  the  schools,  where  the  crowding  and 


pushing  of  fellow  students  can  approximate 
the  crowding  of  fellow  employees  toward  a 
time  clock,  or  perhaps  that  of  the  hazards 
encountered  in  a  department  store  sale? 
Much  assistance  can  be  given  in  the  matter  of 
appearance  and  cleanliness.  And  where  can 
posture  and  walk  be  better  taught  than  in 
a  schooKgymnasium?  I  know  of  at  least  one 
case  where  the  teacher  in  the  Sight  Saving 
Class  is  experiencing  difficulty  in  obtaining 
an  opportunity  for  her  pupils  to  be  admitted 
to  the  school  gymnasium.  It  seems  to  me  the 
facilities  offered  in  the  gymnasium  are  of  far 
more  importance  to  this  small  group  for  a 
brief  period  each  day  than  they  are  to  a 
group  of  children  possessing  their  normal 
faculties.  I  believe  that  when  cases  of  this 
nature  are  discovered  appropriate  measures 
shoidd  be  invoked  to  require  school  authori- 
ties to  make  these  services  as  available  to  the 
children  in  the  Sight  Saving  Class  as  to  any 
other  pupils. 

Much  benefit  could  be  derived  from  a 
sound  program  of  counseling  aimed  at  en- 
abling the  blind  to  properly  evaluate  their 
assets  and  liabilities  and  to  plan  their  voca- 
tional activities  with  a  realistic  approach.  A 
strong  and  adequate  program  of  counseling 
is  absolutely  essential  to  obtaining  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  from  subsequent  rehabilitation 
steps.  We  can  readily  see  that  the  problem 
is  too  complex  for  solution  by  any  one  indi- 
vidual or  any  one  group.  The  closest  coopera- 
tion must  exist  between  all  groups  if  the 
maximum  in  attainment  is  to  be  expected. 

Industry  itself  is  setting  the  pace  in  its 
acceptance  of  the  blind  in  competition  with 
sighted  employees  and  it  is  now  squarely  up 
to  us  in  the  fields  of  teaching  and  rehabilita- 
tion to  render  to  the  blind  the  types  and 
amounts  of  service  which  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  produce  the  well-adjusted,  stable, 
proficient  workers  which  are  demanded. 

I  suspect  an  analysis  of  the  case  records  in 
any  public  or  private  agency  will  show  that 
half  the  time  of  the  agency  is  taken  up  by 
a  group  of  not  more  than  ten  percent  of  the 
clients.  This  ratio  also  holds  true  with  ref- 
erence to  the  case  load  of  the  employment 
specialist.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
client  who  expresses  a  desire  for  work  and 
when  the  employment  specialist  has  suc- 
ceeded  in    finding  an  opportunity   which  he 
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believes  suitable  the  client  either  refuses  to 
take  the  job  on  some  pretext  or  takes  it  and 
immediately  begins  to  seek  some  excuse  for 
ciiiitting.  He  repeats  the  whole  process  over 
and  over  again,  while  continuing  to  make 
long  and  loud  protestations  of  a  desire  to 
Avork  and  complaining  to  all  who  will  listen 
ihat  nothing  is  ever  done  for  him. 

Any  one  of  us  has  relatively  few  cases 
which  require  time  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  We  realize  there  is  no  full, 
complete  or  final  answer  to  this  problem  but 
iielieve  this  type  of  client  can  profit  by  the 
services  of  a  social  worker  who  has  sufficient 
time  to  do  a  job  of  social  work  and  not  simply 
a  visitor  who  is  erroneously  called  a  social 
Tvorker.  Many  of  these  cases  could  be  assisted 
in  solving  their  problems  by  a  psychiatrist 
or  medical  practitioner  long  before  they 
reach  the  attention  of  the  employment  spe- 
cialist. "We  have  (and  I  am  sure  you  also 
liave)  case  after  case  where  it  is  some  prob- 
lem other  than  that  of  blindness  which  is  the 
])rincipal  bar  to  continuous  and  satisfactory 
employment.  It  seems  that  too  often  the 
client  is  referred  to  an  employment  specialist 
on  a  "take-him-as-is"  basis,  when  the  proper 
approach  is  to  solve  as  many  of  his  personal 
problems  as  possible,  assist  him  in  arriving  at 
some  attainable  objective,  and  give  him 
whatever  training  is  available  toward  this 
end..  When  the  employment  specialist  re- 
ceives a  referral  after  these  steps  have  been 
taken  there  is  an  excellent  possibility  of  as- 
sisting the  client  to  a  useful  and  satisfying 
life. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  one  of  the 
greatest  areas  of  difficulty  lies  in  the  field 
of  psychological  adjustment  to  blindness  and 
in  the  multitude  of  personality  quirks.  Here 
lies  a  fertile  field  for  the  psychiatric  social 
worker  and  a  real  service  to  the  visually 
handicapped  can  be  performed  by  this  group. 

The  field  of  home  teaching  has  been  ex- 
plored but  superficially.  Many  persons  now 
home-bound  and  considered  unemployable 
might  be  returned  to  useful  employment  if 
the  services  of  a  competent  home  teacher 
were  available.  These  home  teachers  should 
he  able  to  inspire  interest  of  the  client  and 
elemonstrate  and  teach  proper  methods  of 
travel,  simple  skills  and  crafts  and  possess 
sufficient  imagination  to  discover  proper  ave- 


nues of  endeavor  and  ambition  enough  to 
follow  through  even  tho  the  road  is  long 
and  tortuous.  Perhaps  the  level  of  home 
teaching  ghould  be  raised  and  those  em- 
ployed in  this  field  should  be  those  blind 
persons  who  can  demonstrate  how  to  "go 
places  and  do  things"  rather  than  "be  taken 
places  and  talk  about  things". 

The  physical  examinations  too  should  be 
more  thorough  and  meaningful.  Nothing  is 
accomplished  by  an  agency  asking  a  doctor  to 
make  out  an  examination  and  fill  out  the 
necessary  forms  with*"good"  after  each  ques- 
tion relative  to  the  client's  health  when  such 
is  obviously  not  the  case.  I  recall  one  case 
recently  where  such  a  form  was  received  in 
our  office  and  apparently  the  client  was  ready 
for  placement.  He  ^vas  interviewed  by  an 
employment  specialist  who  Avas  astonished  to 
obserAe  the  client  had  yery  defective  hearing 
which  had  not  been  noted  in  the  examina- 
tion. While  of  course  an  examination  is 
given  for  the  primary  purpose  of  determining 
eligibility,  its  greater  usefulness  lies  in  the 
field  of  discovering  any  remediable  difficulty 
which  could  be  corrected  and  thus  make 
possible  or  hasten  the  objective  of  complete 
rehabilitation. 

From  the  foregoing  one  may  "readily  see 
how  the  employment  specialist  is  in  great 
need  of  the  assistance  of  all  persons  and 
agencies  who  have  a  part  in  preparing  the 
client  for  his  services.  Industry  and  employers 
generally  have  learned  what  efficient  blind 
persons  can  really  do  and  will  be  content 
with  nothing  less.  The  hundreds  of  blind 
persons  now  gainfully  employed  attest  to 
their  versatility.  Employers  are  demonstrating 
their  ^villingness  to  employ  such  people.  Now 
it  is  up  to  us  in  the  several  branches  of  re- 
habilitation work  to  vindicate  this  progress 
by  raising  the  level  of  our  work. 

It  might  be  well  to  discuss  here  some  of 
the  jobs  which  are  presently  being  done  by 
blind  persons  in  Michigan.  We  have  of 
course  our  quota  of  weavers  and  broom 
makers,  but  it  is  of  the  more  unusual  occupa- 
tions we  wish  to  speak. 

^Ve  have  found  a  rather  ready  acceptance 
of  blind  workers  in  the  furniture  industry. 
Here  they  are  giving  an  excellent  account  of 
themselves  in  belt  and  disc  sanding  and  in 
the  "breaking"  of  edges  on  the  better  grades 
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of  chairs,  desks  and  similar  articles.  They  are 
also  doing  well  in  various  assemblies,  al- 
though the  gluing  might  appear  to  present 
an  insurmountable  obstacle.  Hand  sanding  on 
fine  finish  work  is  an  operation  where  the 
highly  developed  sense  of  touch  pays  divi- 
dends. We  have  one  man  doing  an  excellent 
job  of  removing  excess  filling  material  from 
wood  surfaces  and  in  preparing  them  for  the 
final  spraying  operation. 

A  person  with  some  travel  vision  was 
placed  as  a  machine  tender  where  his  opera- 
tion consists  of  picking  up  various  short 
lengths  of  wood  as  they  come  out  of  the 
planer  and  stacking  them  on  hand  trucks. 

The  next  time  you  ride  on  a  large  high- 
way bus,  notice  the  upholstered  panel  be- 
tween your  seat  and  the  outside  wall  of  the 
bus.  This  very  panel  might  well  have  been 
done  by  a  blind  person.  A  method  has  been 
worked  out  whereby  the  upholstery  material 
may  be  cemented  to  the  panel  without  smear- 
ing and  with  no  loss  of  material.  Only 
minor  changes  were  necessary  in  method  to 
make  this  job  as  easy  for  a  blind  person  as 
for  one  with  full  vision. 

Concerns  producing  artificial  fish  bait  have 
numerous  jobs  sinted  for  either  men  or 
women.  The  drilling  of  the  holes  in  the 
carcass  of  the  bait  for  the  screws  which  hold 
the  gang  hooks  is  one  in  point.  This  opera- 
tion is  done  with  a  fixture  which  is  held 
"free  hand"  and  pushed  on  to  the  drill  rather 
than  in  the  conventional  drill-press  job.  A 
delicate  touch  and  good  muscular  memory 
are  required  here.  Milling  the  eyes  on  the 
carcass  is  also  being  successfully  performed. 
Another  concern  manufacturing  fishing  equip- 
ment has  one  of  our  clients  doing  numerous 
assembly  and  hand  tool  jobs  incident  to  the 
mantifacture  of  fishing  reels. 

Manufacturers  doing  electroplating  have 
readily  accepted  blind  persons  on  the  "rack- 
ing job".  This  operation  consists  of  placing 
numerous  articles  requiring  plating  on  a 
metal  rack  which  is  in  turn  passed  on  to  the 
plater  for  his  operation.  On  completing  the 
plating  process  these  items  must  be  removed 
from  the  racks  and  carefidly  placed  in  boxes 
or  other  suitable  containers  to  prevent  mar- 
ring. Makers  of  plumbing  hardware  have 
many  of  these  jobs. 

The  question  readily  comes  to  mind  as  to 


how  the  blind  person  can  distinguish  parts 
•  improperly  plated.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  one  of  our  boys  has  developed  this 
technique  to  the  point  where  he  can  detect 
cracked,  blistered,  peeled  or  burned  chrome 
and  is  considered  among  the  most  valuable 
employees  in  this  concern. 

In  passing  it  might  be  well  to  give  some  at- 
tention to  the  possible  sources  of  leads  which  • 
are  open  to  the  employment  specialist.  Of 
course  the  services  of  the  state  employment 
offices  are  always  available  and  much  assist- 
ance has  been  rendered  by  this  body.  We 
have  found  the  assistance  of  the  Employer's 
Service  representative  is  often  the  most  potent 
source  of  job  leads  to  be  found  in  the  em- 
ployment office  since  he  is  personally  known 
to  the  employers  in  his  area  and  generally 
more  familiar  with  the  operations  performed 
in  each  establishment. 

We  also  have  foimd  that  talks  given  before 
service  groups  such  as  the  Lions,  Rotary, 
Kiwanis,  etc.  generally  are  productive  of  ex- 
cellent job  leads.  Here  we  are  speaking  to 
groups  of  community  leaders  who  can  and 
will  render  material  assistance  in  smoothing 
out  the  rough  spots  in  our  path. 

We  are  frequently  called  on  to  speak  to 
groups  of  safety  engineers  and  personnel  men. 
It  is  rare  indeed  when  at  the  conclusion  of 
one  of  these  talks  one  or  more  of  the  audi- 
ence will  not  take  the  employment  specialist 
aside  and  suggest  he  make  an  analysis  of 
certain  jobs  known  in  the  establishment 
served  by  that  particular  personnel  or  safety 
man.  Here  we  have  a  source  of  information 
from  a  person  in  direct  line  of  authority  over 
the  sought-after  job  and  this  assistance  is  in- 
valuable. 

Employers  associations  will  generally  give 
a  hand  to  the  employment  specialist  and 
make  arrangements  for  job  surveys  in  their 
member  plants  when  they  are  convinced  the 
employment  specialist  is  really  an  indus- 
trialist whose  opinions  on  job  analysis  are 
known  to  have  merit. 

Of  course  we  will  always  find  some  em- 
ployers who  know  all  the  answers  to  every- 
thing and  simply  know  a  blind  person  cannot 
run  a  machine  or  do  this  or  that  job  regard- 
less of  incontrovertible  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. We  have  found  it  best  to  waste  no  time 
on  this  very  small  group  and  merely  go  on  to 
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employers  more  receptive.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  how  many  of  the  skeptical  group  will 
eventually  send  for  the  employment  specialist 
and  fall  into  line  without  further  argument. 
We  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  industry 
generally  has  done  its  part  toward  employing 
blind  persons  and  in  Michigan  we  feel  qtiite 
proud  of  the  fact  that  more  than  80  percent 
of  the  placements  made  during  the  war  are 
still    gainfully    employed    either    with    their 


original  companies  or  with  others  of  a  com- 
parable nature. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  our  problem  lies 
in  the  field  of  properly  training  the  blind 
person  in  travel,  realistic  counseling  and 
adequate  vocational  instruction.  When  these 
levels  have  been  reached  it  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  the  employment  specialist  will  find 
even  more  and  better  jobs  for  the  blind 
than  have  hitherto  been  accomplished. 


THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  MANDATORY  REPORTING  OF 

BLINDNESS 

ALICE  O.  BOOTH 

Supervisor,  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  New  York 


In  a  country  which  prides  itself  on  the 
accuracy  of  its  vital  statistics,  the  average  per- 
son will  think  it  strange  that,  although  for 
the  past  forty  years  efforts  have  been  made 
to  determine  the  number  of  blind  in  the 
United  States,  no  accurate  figure  is  yet  ob- 
tainable. When  one  mentions  statistics  in  this 
field,  "approximately,"  "in  the  neighborhood 
of,"  and  similar  vague  terms  must  still  be 
employed.  It  is  encouraging  to  be  able  to 
report,  however,  that  New  York  State  is 
gradually  approaching  more  accurate  statis- 
tical facts  with  the  passage  of  legislation  in 
1945  which  makes  the  reporting  of  blindness 
mandatory.  On  first  consideration  the  im- 
portance of  locating  every  blind  person  in  the 
country  may  not  appear  clear  to  the  unini- 
tiated. But  the  significance  of  this  under- 
taking becomes  apparent  when  it  is  under- 
stood that,  only  as  the  blind  are  located,  can 
they  be  served  in  the  manner  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

Early  registration  of  the  blind  in  New  York 
State  was  accomplished  by  a  temporary  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  1906. 
This  Commission  was  a  forerunner  of  legis- 
lation which  created  the  permanent  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  in  1913.  The  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  a  private  or- 
ganization, voluntarily  turned  over  to  the 
Commission  its  register  containing  7,383 
names,  of  which  5,503  were  verified  by  the 


newly  organized  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
This  was  a  constantly  changing  figure,  owing 
to  the  death  or  removal  from  the  State  of 
many  of  the  persons,  as  well  as  to  the  dis- 
covery of  blind  people  not  previously  re- 
corded. In  the  years  following,  the  Com- 
mission made  an  effort  to  perfect  the  accuracy 
of  the  register  through  the  activities  of  Home 
Teachers  and  other  field  workers,  and 
through  inquiries  to  county  authorities.  State 
and  other  institutions.  It  was  recognized, 
however,  that  a  State  census  of  the  blind  was 
the  one  assured  means  of  gathering  full  in- 
formation, as  a  house  to  house  canvas  was  not 
considered  feasible. 

During  a  period  of  reorganization  in  1920, 
the  Commission  conducted  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign to  obtain  as  complete  a  registration  of 
the  blind  as  possible.  Through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
the  superintendents  of  schools  over  the  State 
were  circularized.  All  teachers  were  asked  to 
solicit  from  their  pupils  the  names  of  blind 
adults  as  well  as  children,  sulmiitting  the 
information  to  the  Commission.  A  special 
worker  was  engaged  to  cover  the  State  on  a 
county  basis.  Through  his  efforts  appeals 
were  made  to  the  public  for  names  of  indi- 
viduals known  to  have  seriously  defective 
vision.  In  this  movement  cooperation  came 
from  such  statewide  organizations  as  Boy 
and  Girl  Scouts  and  Red  Cross  chapters,  as 
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well  as  from  postmasters,  county  supervised 
hospitals  and  other  public  institutions.  Screen 
announcements  of  the  campaign  by  motion 
picture  theaters  also  aided  the  effort. 

Lists  of  the  blind  in  New  York  State,  regis- 
tered through  the  Federal  census  for  1920, 
were  secured  from  the  Census  Department  at 
Washington.  About  4000  names  were  sub- 
mitted at  a  time  when  the  register  already 
totaled  8000.  Of  this  number  about  2000  or 
50  per  cent  did  not  belong  in  the  category 
of  seriously  defective  vision.  It  must  be 
pointed  out  here  that,  owing  partly  to  the 
absence  of  ophthalmic  examinations.  Federal 
census  reports  on  the  prevalence  of  blindness 
cannot  be  considered  even  now  as  more  than 
a   rough   and  misleading  estimate. 

From  all  sources  names  of  people  were  re- 
ceived who  were  not  blind.  In  one  instance 
a  large  Upstate  corporation  reported  19  cases. 
Upon  investigation  these  cases  proved  to  be 
refractive  errors,  all  wearing  corrective  lenses, 
all  under  ophthalmological  care. 

The  next  means  of  learning  new  names, 
especially  in  senile  blindness,  lay  in  county 
surveys.  Many  blind  persons  were  located  by 
Home  Teachers,  who  remained  in  a  com- 
munity over  a  period  of  months.  Their  pres- 
ence became  known  through  the  press, 
schools,  churches  and  by  visits  to  the  known 
blind.  From  a  registration  point  of  view 
county  surveys  served  also  as  a  clearance, 
through  which  changes  of  residence  were 
noted  and  names  of  the  deceased  were 
eliminated. 

Despite  such  endeavors  to  fulfill  the  man- 
dated responsibility  of  maintaining  a  register 
of  the  blind,  it  was  obvious  that  the  effort 
must  be  increased.  In  1933  a  census  of  the 
l)lind  was  undertaken  in  one  thickly  popu- 
lated section  of  the  State,  locating  2565  per- 
sons. Careful  study  revealed  that  of  this  num- 
ber slightly  less  than  one-half  had  been 
known  previously.  In  the  light  of  present 
day  standards  this  figure  of  2565  would  have 
been  startling  indeed.  For  purposes  of  the 
census  it  was  considered  expedient  to  estab- 
lish blindness  at  20/100  or  less  vision,  in 
order  to  include  the  partially  sighted.  Today, 
New  York  State  defines  blindness  as  20/200 
or  less,  with  certain  perimetric  exceptions. 

Again  the  question  arose  on  how  many  of 
the    blind   were    being   reached;    how    could 


existing  facilities  be  utilized  to  greater  ad- 
vantage; through  what  means  could  special 
services  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  every 
blind  person.  By  decree  of  the  legislative 
body  a  register  of  the  blind  was  to  be  main- 
tained, yet  experience  had  shown  that  the 
effectiveness  of  the  law  could  not  be  assured 
without  supplementary  measure.  The  solu- 
tion seemed  to  lie  in  further  rigidity  of  the 
law. 

In  1936  the  public  mind  was  awakened  to 
an  understanding  that  physical  defects  should 
be  recognized  in  their  early  stages.  At  that 
time  Mandatory  Reporting  of  the  Deaf  was 
introduced  into  the  Public  Health  Law  of 
New  York,  Article  16,  Section  320- A.  This 
step  was  of  significance  in  the  ensuing  pres- 
sure toward  a  like  bill  affecting  the  blind. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  had 
long  been  conscious  that  the  blind  in  the 
State  could  best  be  served  only  when  their 
complete  number  was  known.  The  feeling 
was  reflected  by  the  Medical  and  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Commission.  For  the  most 
part  ophthalmologists,  this  Committee  like- 
wise looked  to  the  day  when  the  incidence  of 
new  blindness  might  be  reduced  through  a 
study  of  its  causes.  As  a  body,  the  Committee 
soon  initiated  action  by  laying  the  matter 
before  the  State  Medical  Society,  wliich  off- 
ered no  opposition. 

Impetus  was  received  in  1943  when  an 
amendment  to  the  Massachusetts  law  man- 
dated the  registration  of  the  blind.  In  that 
State  "any  doctor,  clinic,  optometrist,  hospital 
or  institution  in  which  eye  examinations  were 
made,  was  required  to  report  within  thirty 
days  to  the  Director  of  the  Division  for  the 
Blind  the  result  of  the  examination  and  that 
blindness  of  the  person  had  been  established." 
The  original  draft  contained  a  provision  for 
penalty  on  failure  to  report  cases  of  blindness, 
but  this  feature  of  the  bill  was  deleted  in  the 
Senate.  It  then  passed  the  Legislature  without 
opposition  and  was  immediately  signed  by 
the  Governor. 

A  recent  letter  from  the  Division  for  the 
Blind  states  that  in  an  analysis  of  the  man- 
datory reports  of  adult  blind  persons  re- 
ceived from  July,  1946  to  June,  1947,  only 
44  per  cent  were  reported  with  a  request  for 
services.  The  Division  feels  justified  in  assum- 
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ing  that  the  remaining  56  per  cent  were  re- 
ported for  the  most  part  because  of  the  law. 
The  same  conclusion  is  reached  from  a  study 
of  the  sources  of  these  reports. 

In  New  York  State  the  time  was  approach- 
ing when  an  amendment  to  the  law  creating 
the  Commission  for  the  Blind  might  be  in- 
troduced into  the  State  legislature.  In  prep- 
aration objectives  of  the  program  were  drawn 
up.  They  read  1).  Furtherance  of  the  State's 
efforts-  to  prevent  blindness  through  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  facts  relative  to 
the  causes  of  blindness;  2).  earlier  recogni- 
tion and  detection  of  cases  where  remedial 
measures  for  restoration  of  vision  are  still 
possible;  3).  the  opportunity  of  enabling 
those,  desiring  the  services  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  to  benefit  through  acquaint- 
ance with  the  opportunities  available  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

The  passage  of  the  Bill  was  uneventful. 
During  the  year  1945  it  became  law  and  was 
put  into  effect  on  February  17,  1946. 
Amended,  section  3,  chapter  415  of  the 
Unconsolidated  Laws  of  1913  read:  "It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  every  health  and  social  agency, 
attending  or  consulting  physician  or  nurse  to 
report  to  the  State  Commission  for  the  blind, 
in  writing,  the  name,  age  and  residence  of 
persons  who  are  blind  within  the  definition 
of  blindness  as  hereafter  set  forth  and  in  such 
cases  to  furnish  such  additional  information 
as  the  Commission  shall  request  for  registra- 
tion or  prevention  of  blindness." 

In  setting  up  the  mechanics  of  the  opera- 
tion a  general  interpretive  announcement  was 
prepared.  This  was  sent  to  the  editors  of 
leading  professional  journals  and  periodicals 
and  to  others  with  a  wide  circulation  in  New 
York  State,  approximately  17  in  number. 
Where  possible  the  emphasis  of  editorial 
comment  was  requested.  The  State  Medical 
Society  and  62  county  Medical  Societies  were 
also  circularized  as  were  486  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries and  clinics.  One  thousand  ophthal- 
mologists received  copies  of  the  announce- 
ment. Reached  in  this  way  were  all  State 
Departments  and  National  agencies.  Welfare 
Institutions,  Nursing  and  Convalescent 
Homes  and  Institutions  and  Agencies  for  the 
Blind.  Simultaneously  press  releases  were  ar- 
ranged. Forms  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
blindness    accompanied    the    announcements 


sent  to  eye  physicians,  institutions  and  agen- 
cies. 

On  the  face  of  the  reporting  form  the 
original  law  was  stated.  In  addition  it  was 
explained  that  an  implement  to  this  law, 
Chapter  654  of  the  Laws  of  1945,  requires 
the  reporting  of  all  blind  persons  to  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Reports 
were  requested  where  a  condition  of  blind- 
ness has  been  disclosed  by  an  eye  examination, 
in  accordance  with  the  legal  definition  of 
blindness,  and  where  blindness  is  apparent, 
even  though  not  based  upon  an  eye  examina- 
tion. Information  desired  on  the  reporting 
form  was  the  name,  address,  and  birth  date 
of  the  person  reported,  date  of  reporting  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  or  agency 
submitting  the  information.  It  was  requested 
also  that  sections  (a)  or  (b),  referring  to  the 
basis  for  reporting,  be  checked.  At  the  foot 
of  the  page  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
a  copy  of  the  form  be  retained  to  avoid 
duplicate  reporting.  On  the  reverse  side  of 
the  sheet  the  amended  law  and  the  defini- 
tion of  blindness  were  quoted. 

Without  delay  forms  were  received  at  the 
Commission.  The  initial  step  in  the  office 
procedure  was  clearance  with  the  register, 
which  totaled  15,693  names  at  the  initiation 
of  the  process.  For  the  new  names  thus  de- 
termined, eye  reports  were  requested.  They 
were  also  required  for  cases  already  known 
to  the  Commission  ^vhere  a  review  of  the 
record  on  file  reveaj^d  incomplete  or  inade- 
quate eye  data.  Securing  eye  information 
was  relatively  simple  where  referral  had  been 
made  by  ophthalmologists,  hospitals  or  clinics. 
Difficulties  were  experienced,  however,  where 
no  eye  examinations  had  been  made  and 
where  the  name  of  the  physician  or  place  of 
examination  was  not  known.  Such  situations 
ha\'e  been  met  as  they  arose.  Many  were 
handled  ultimately  through  medical  social 
service  contacts.  In  other  instances  it  has  not 
been  possible  as  yet  to  obtain  the  desired 
report. 

Certain  criteria  were  set  up  in  visiting 
these  people  who  became  known  through  the 
mandatory  reporting  system.  An  apparent 
reason  for  this  precaution  lay  in  the  fact 
that  some  individuals  as  well  as  their  fami- 
lies might  not  be  psychologically  prepared 
to     accept     blindness.     Such     a     possibility 
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prompted  the  decision  to  move  slowly  and 
'  with  care.  The  ethics  involved  in  the  physi- 
cian's relation  to  his  patient  was  considered, 
despite  the  strength  of  the  law  behind  the 
Commission's  activity.  In  order  to  prevent 
conflicts  of  this  nature  no  contacts  or  referrals 
to  an  agency  are  made  without  the  approval 
of  the  referring  physician.  Similarly  no  con- 
tacts are  made  with  hospital  or  clinic  cases 
until  the  Social  Service  Department  has  been 
questioned  on  the  advisability  of  approach- 
ing the  patient.  If  the  hospital  or  clinic  does 
not  carry  a  Social  Service  Department  the 
physician  signing  the  form  is  consulted. 

These  policies  have  not  been  found  to  fit 
every  situation.  Some  hospitals  require  the 
patient's  signature  before  referral  to  an 
agency.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  hospitals 
and  clinics  as  well  as  a  ninnber  of  private 
physicians  have  given  a  blanket  release  per- 
mitting visits  to  all  cases  reported  by  them. 
It  is  felt  that  this  privilege  is  granted  because 
of  the  physician's  confidence  that  the  Com- 
mission will  exercise  proper  judgment  in 
the  approach  to  the  patient. 

To  expedite  services  to  the  blind  it  became 
apparent  several  months  ago  that  the  report- 
ing form  should  be  revised.  A  new  form  has 
been  prepared  upon  which  available  services 
are  listed  with  the  recpiest  that  suggestions 
be  noted.  Moreover,  in  heavy  type  the  ques- 
tion appears,  "Do  you  approve  a  visit  to  this 
person?"  Since  the  circulation  of  the  im- 
proved form  the  problem.has  been  simplified. 

With  the  end  of  the  yeaf  1946,  ten  and  one- 
half  months  of  Mandatory  Reporting  of 
Blindness  were  concluded.  During  that  period, 
3,276  names  had  been  reported.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 1,992  or  60.8  per  cent  were  new  to  the 
Commission;  1,284  or  39.2  per  cent  were 
found  to  be  already  registered.  These  figures, 
however,  do  not  represent  the  entire  registra- 
tion for  the  year.  Through  other  sources  new 
names  in  the  amount  of  1,057  were  also  re- 
ported, setting  forth  3,049  as  the  aggregate 
number,  hitherto  not  on  the  Commission 
register.  As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  Bill 
1,992  or  65.3  per  cent  of  the  subjects  referred 
through  all  sources  became  known  for  the 
first  time.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of 
new  names  with  a  similar  period  during  the 
preceding  year  shows  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent  in  1946. 


Geographically  analyzed,  records  reveal  that 
blind  persons  are  observed  to  be  fairly 
jequally  divided  between  New  York  City  and 
the  remainder  of  the  State.  This  fact  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  since  one-half  the  population 
of  the  State  resides  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
On  the  basis  of  the  3,276  names  reported  by 
mandate,  Greater  New  York  claimed  1,915. 
and  Upstate,  1,361. 

Sources  of  referral  rendered  somewhat  sur- 
prising information.  It  had  not  been  expected 
that  the  largest  number  of  blind  persons 
would  be  reported  from  State  mental  institu- 
tions, which  headed  the  list.  No  ophthalmic 
significance  can  be  attached  to  this  number, 
however,  since  blindness  may  be  due  to  senile 
causes  occurting  after  hospitalization  took 
place.  Without  a  study  of  causes  of  blindness 
among  the  mentally  ill  this  point  can  not  be 
clarified.  Other  sources  were  respectively, 
hospitals  and  eye  clinics,  ophthalmologists. 
Homes  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm.  Welfare 
Agencies,  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  Health 
Agencies,  physicians  in  general  practice,  and 
private  individuals. 

During  the  year  1947,  to  date,  1002  names 
were  recorded  through  the  mandatory  report- 
ing system.  Of  this  group,  676  were  unknown 
previous  to  this  recording,  283  were  on  regis- 
ter and  the  remaining  43  were  duplicates. 
Within  this  period  393  additional  new  names 
were  received  through  miscellaneous  sources, 
totalling  a  figure  of  1,069.  For  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year,  63.2  per  cent  of 
the  new  names  were  registered  by  means  of 
the  reporting  system. 

At  a  casual  glance  it  would  seem  from  this 
brief  comparative  tabulation  that  a  decline 
in  the  registration  of  blindness  for  1947  can 
be  expected.  The  determining  factor,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  findings  which  will  be  at- 
tained in  the  remaining  six  months  of  the 
year.  Although  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  incidence  of  blindness  is  steadily  decreas- 
ing, it  has  been  impossible  to  demonstrate 
this  statistically.  Until  such  time  as  the 
amount  of  blindness  over  the  country  can 
be  ascertained,  it  will  be  impossible  to  ob- 
serve its  rise  and  fall.  Information  conveyed 
by  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  as  they 
produce  statistics,  may  motivate  other  parts 
of  the  nation  to  similar  action  so  that  more 
reliable  data  will  be  forthcoming. 
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Meanwhile  the  question  arises,  "Are  all 
cases  being  reported?"  Statistics  gathered  dur- 
ing the  period  of  Mandatory  Reporting  of 
Blindness  answer  this  inquiry  in  the  negative. 
In  large  numbers  cases  otherwise  unknown 
continue  to  be  received  through  applications 
for  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  the  Blind 
and  other  sources.  Predictions  for  the  future 
are  difficult  to  make.  Only  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time  can  a  new  practice  become 
firmly  established.  This  statement  is  particu- 
larly true  in  its  relation  to  the  Mandatory 
Reporting  of  Blindness,  since  the  law  imposes 
no  penalty  for  failure  to  execute.  Periodic 
attention  might  well  be  drawn  to  the  statute, 
restressing  its  importance  to  medical  science 
and  to  the  promotion  of  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  blind. 

Results  are  a  yardstick  to  effectiveness.  At 
present  an  opinion  ventured  on  the  benefits 
of  the  process  would  be  premature.  Estimates 
could  not  be  sound,  as  an  appraisal  should 
measure  data  acquired  over  a  longer  period. 
The  increase  in  names  reported  has  been 
shown.  One  may  inquire  what  proportion  of 
these  would  have  been  referred  by  other 
means.  That  question  remains  unanswerable, 
yet  the  intake  compared  with  similar  periods 
in  past  years  seems  to  bear  evidence  to  the 
validity  of  the  new  law. 

As  yet  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  analyze 
the  ophthalmic  findings  of  this  specific  group 
of  cases.  An  early  study  of  their  causes  of 
blindness  is  anticipated.  Related  to  other 
pertinent  factors  connected  with  the  eye  dis- 
ease, it  is  expected  that  the  data  disclosed 
will  carry  Aveight  in  future  efforts  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  blindness.  From  a  research 
viewpoint  physicians  practicing  general  medi- 
cine as  well  as  ophthalmology  are  even  now 
inquiring  into  the  efficacy  of  the  mandatory 
system. 

A  scrutiny  of  the  records  emphasizes  certain 
points  strongly.  The  amount  of  blindness  in 
Homes  for  the  Aged  points  to  the  urgency  for 
early  reporting,  at  a  time  when  treatment 
might  be  effective.  By  contrast  mention  is 
made  of  the  45  children  of  preschool  age  who 
were  reported  during  the  first  few  months.  In 
all  likelihood  these  children  will  derive  bene- 
fits which  were  denied  the  older  group. 
Among  the  presumptive  blind  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  examination  will  disclose 


many  eye  conditions  responsive  to  care.  Al- 
ready the  detection  of  partial  visual  losses 
has  revealed  ophthalmic  findings  likely  to 
yield  to  treatment. 

The  future  of  this  movement  seems  to 
offer  opportunities  of  a  varied  nature.  A  com- 
plete registration  of  the  blind,  with  its  at- 
tendant ophthalmological  and  sociological 
data,  centralized  at  one  point,  opens  up  pos- 
sibilities for  service.  They  can  be  visualized 
in  the  realms  of  prevention,  conservation,  res- 
toration, and  in  the  area  of  welfare  for  the 
blind.  Medical  science  has  proven  conclu- 
sively that  many  visual  losses  can  be  con- 
trolled through  remedial  measures.  It  is  rea- 
sonable then  to  explore  the  needs  for  more 
adequate  hospital  and  eye  clinic  service, 
particularly  in  rural  localities  uncovered  by 
ophthalmological  facilities.  Industriallv,  sta- 
tistics on  eye  accidents  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  safety  programs  evolved 
and  the  consequent  reduction  of  eye  injuries. 
Supplied  with  more  accurate  statistical  in- 
formation, further  stress  can  be  applied  to- 
ward the  prevention  of  unnecessary  damage 
to  sight. 

In  community  organization  the  resources 
of  a  centralized  registration  of  blindness  can 
be  foreseen  in  estimations  on  the  expansion 
or  constriction  of  local  programs.  Agencies 
are  currently  aware  of  conditions  existent  in 
their  immediate  and  nearby  vicinities.  To  ex- 
tend their  territory  or  broaden  their  scope 
of  activities,  however,  additional  information 
must  be  obtained.  The  elimination  of  time 
consuming  surveys  could  be  anticipated  by 
making  use  of  the  available  data  already 
compiled.  Public  school  systems  might  also 
utilize  the  facilities  of  a  central  registration 
in  locating  candidates  for  the  creation  of 
braille  classes. 

Changes  can  be  contemplated  in  the  cur- 
ricula offered  at  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers.  Training  plans 
of  those  about  to  enter  the  field  of  teaching 
the  visually  handicapped  might  be  regulated 
by  the  apparent  numbers  of  young  folk 
likely  to  require  special  education.  In  this 
way  a  dearth  of  instructors  or  an  oversupply 
could  be  avoided. 

A  continuation  of  specific  examples  on  the 
outlook  for  the  future  would  touch  upon 
many  aspects  pertaining  to  human  well-being. 
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Suffice  it  to  say  that  prevention  of  blindness 
and  services  to  the  blind  are  an  integral 
part  of  every  planned  community  program. 

The  real  effectiveness  of  Mandatory  Re- 
porting of  Blindness  will  be  achieved  only 
when  its  two  principal  objectives  are  at- 
tained— locating  every  blind  person  in  order 


to  make  available  the  services  which  will 
help  the  blind  to  help  themselves,  and  aiding 
in  the  prevention  of  blindness  through  the 
study  of  its  causes.  Only  in  these  terms  can  its 
effectiveness  be  truly  measured. 

If  we  are  to  help  the  blind  we  must  know 
the  blind. 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND  TO  THE 

REHABILITATION  OF  THE  ADULT  BLIND  WITH 

EMPHASIS  ON  A  COORDINATED  TRAINING 

PERSPECTIVE 

*J.  F.  CLUNK 

Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 


As  State  rehabilitation  agencies  develop 
professional  staff  and  as  this  staff  finds  em- 
ployment for  blind  persons  in  various  occu- 
pations, it  becomes  increasingly  evident  that 
we  are  only  able  to  maintain  a  small  percent- 
age of  blind  persons  in  continuous  employ- 
ment. There  are  too  many  reports  of  the 
same  individual  being  placed  on  two  or  more 
jobs  per  year  and  employment  specialists 
finding  themselves  restricted  to  the  needs  of 
from  ten  to  fifty  blind  individuals  and  no 
time  left  for  service  to  hundreds  of  blind 
persons  within  the  state  or  area  assigned  to 
the  staff  member.  Industrial  placement  agents 
for  the  blind  are  usually  ready  to  agree 
that  blind  persons  placed  in  industry  are 
already  "the  cream  of  the  crop"  and  that 
the  average  ex-student  or  graduate  of  a  school 
for  the  blind  is  a  very  difficult  person  to 
keep  placed  on  a  job. 

There  has  been  much  talk  on  the  subject 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  average  school 
for  the  blind  student  and  many  school  ad- 
ministrators become  emotionally  defensive 
when  the  subject  is  discussed.  Criticism  and 
argument  are  of  no  value  but  an  objective 
analysis  and  active  cooperation  between  the 
State  agency  and  the  schools  for  the  blind  can 
produce  a  mutually  satisfactory  result.  Agen- 
cies for  the  adult  blind  have  responsibility  for 
the  ex-student  during  his  entire   adult  life, 


*  Visually  handicapped. 


possibly  for  fifty  years,  whereas  the  school  has 
responsibility  for  a  period  of  about  fifteen 
years.  Instead  of  criticizing  the  schools  for  the 
blind  it  is  time  that  we  assisted  the  staff  of 
the  schools  in  producing  graduates  who  are 
acceptable  to  the  outside  world  and  who  can 
be  placed  in  various  occupations  with  maxi- 
mum security.  There  is  much  discussion  at 
the  present  time  about  the  need  for  adjust- 
ment and  pre-vocational  training  of  blind 
adults  and  that  such  training  should  be 
given  prior  to  vocational  training  for  any 
occupation. 

Many  Agencies  are  finally  realizing  that 
the  average  blind  adult  accumulates  a  lot 
of  bad  habits  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of 
idleness  between  the  time  of  loss  of  sight  and 
the  first  contact  with  the  agency  for  the  blind. 
These  same  agencies  are  also  recognizing 
that  most  of  the  failures  of  blind  persons  are 
not  due  to  the  lack  of  skill  so  much  as  to 
inadequate  personal  and  social  adjustment  to 
blindness.  For  example,  an  individual  may 
be  highly  skilled  in  the  performance  of  some 
particular  task  but  if  that  person  does  not 
recognize  social  obligations  in  his  relation- 
ship to  other  workers,  that  individual  is  un- 
satisfactory to  the  employer.  Some  examples 
of  social  maladjustment  are:  failure  to  be  at 
work  on  time;  quitting  work  before  other 
employees  in  order  to  avoid  the  rush  at  the 
gate  or  at  the  street  car  stop;  using  the  fore- 
man's   telephone    during    the    morning    and 
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afternoon  to  carry  on  social  conversation 
with  friends  or  relatives;  and  receiving  per- 
sonal phone  calls  at  the  place  of  employment; 
attracting  attention  by  loud  talk,  by  whistling, 
or  singing  when  other  employees  do  not  in- 
dulge in  this  practice;  telling  stories  of  ques- 
tionable acceptability  regardless  of  the  audi- 
ence; expressed  rebellion  and  aversion  to 
being  corrected  for  tinsatisfactory  work, 
either  because  of  quality  or  quantity;  using 
every  opportunity  to  take  a  day  off  regardless 
of  whether  the  employer  is  injured  by  the 
failure  of  the  employe  to  be  on  the  job. 

Many  blind  persons  are  failures  in  employ- 
ment when  they  have  adequate  skill  and  good 
social  adjustment  because  of  maladjusted  per- 
sonal characteristics  or  habits.  Some  examples 
of  these  are;  slovenly  personal  dress  or  groom- 
ing; facial  distortion  or  lack  of  facial  ex- 
pression; objectionable  looking  eyes;  bad  pos- 
ture when  standing  or  sitting;  inability  to 
travel  alone,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  and  a  resulting  phvsical  depend- 
ence upon  every  sighted  temporary  or  per- 
manent associate.  I  realize  that  this  subject  is 
not  supposed  to  be  discussed  frankly  even  be- 
hind closed  doors  and  fnost  workers  for  the 
blind  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be 
avoided  on  all  occasions.  However,  avoidance 
of  the  subject  throughout  all  the  centuries 
down  to  the  present  day  has  not  corrected  the 
situation  and  a  frank  evaluation  seems  to  be 
necessary  if  we  are  to  meet  our  assumed 
obligations  to  blind  persons. 

Sighted  persons  maintain  acceptable  per- 
sonal and  social  adjustment  by  imitating 
their  fellow  men  and  this  imitation  is  the 
result  of  visual  observation  and  is  either  de- 
liberate or  unconscious.  Blindness  insulates 
the  average  person  from  the  comments  of  the 
sighted  observer  and  at  the  same  time  elimi- 
nates the  individual's  ability  to  imitate  his 
neighbor  through  visual  observation.  It  is 
easy  for  a  blind  person  to  develop  physical 
and  mental  habits  that  are  out  of  step  with  a 
sighted  society.  This  is  true  for  persons  losing 
sight  in  adult  life.  It  is  even  more  true  for 
those  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  and  to  imitate  their  neighbors. 
The  blind  child  is  not  responsible  for  the 
restilt  and  the  schools  for  the  blind  are  not 
altogether  responsible  because  they  have 
placed  emphasis  on  intellectual  development 


and  may  have  lacked  the  staff  to  provide 
instruction  in  these  other  essentials. 

Rehabilitation  agencies  in  all  states  have 
responsibility  for  blind  persons  when  they 
reach  employable  age  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  yoimg  person  has  completed  an 
educational  program.  The  agency  has 
authority  to  contact  the  blind  child  prior  to 
the  age  of  employability  and  can  prepare 
the  child  for  employment.  .Accordingly  the 
State  rehabilitation  agency  serving  the  blind 
has  a  definite  interest  in  the  blind  child  at 
the  school  and  must  be  concerned  with  all 
the  factors  that  will  affect  the  employment 
of  that  child  in  adult  life.  Rehabilitation 
agents  can  provide  consultative  services  to 
the  faculty  of  the  school  and  satisfactory  re- 
sults can  be  produced  by  cooperation.  Some 
rehabilitation  agents  are  beginning  to  con- 
tact the  high  school  students  at  the  school 
for  the  blind  and,  theoretically  at  least,  to 
provide  some  counseling  and  guidance  for 
these  young  people  prior  to  graduation. 
Most  of  this  activity  seems  to  be  concentrated 
on  occupation  and  very  little  attention  is 
given  to  other  factors  which  affect  con- 
tinued employment  regardless  of  how  much 
skill  the  blind  person  may  possess.  Since  the 
high  school  child  has  already  acquired  rather 
fixed  social  and  personal  habits  which  may  or 
may  not  be  satisfactory  it  seems  necessary  for 
the  rehabilitation  agency  to  be  concerned 
with  the  blind  child  at  as  early  an  age  as 
possible,  perhaps  even  with  the  kindergarten 
child. 

Some  of  the  characteristics  that  interfere 
uith  employability  and  which  produce  un- 
favorable public  reaction  are:  tilting  the 
head  way  back  on  the  shoulders,  rolling  the 
head  around  in  perpetual  motion,  looking  up 
to  the  ceiling  when  talking  to  somebody; 
making  all  sorts  of  grimaces;  maintaining  an 
expressionless  face  as  though  all  the  muscles 
were  paralyzed  and  not  looking  at  the  person 
addressed;  rolling  the  eyes  in  all  directions; 
continuous  movement  of  the  hands;  and 
constant  manipulation  such  as  pulling  the 
ears,  rubbing  the  head,  massaging  the  face, 
playing  with  parts- of  the  clothing  and  similar 
disturbing  actions,  standing  and  walking  as 
though  the  spine  were  made  of  unbendable 
steel  and  the  legs  were  attached  to  the  body 
and  activated  by  someone  pulling  a  string; 
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Standing  in  such  a  manner  with  the  head 
leaned  too  far  forward  and  the  mouth  hang- 
ing open  with  the  chin  dropped  down  on  the 
chest;  wearing  clothes  that  are  completely  out 
of  style  for  ninety  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
population  or  color  combinations  that  are 
inharmonious;  bulging  eyes  that  discharge 
pus  or  fluid  and  refusing  to  shield  them 
with  properly  shaded  glasses,  or  correcting 
the  situation  with  medical  or  surgical  treat- 
ment; groping  with  hands  and  feet  when 
walking  about  because  of  refusal  to  carry  a 
cane  or  use  any  other  aid  to  travel. 

Apparently  many  children  in  the  schools 
for  the  blind  believe  that  blindness  is  a 
disgrace  and  that  any  indication  to  the  public 
of  their  blindness  is  out  of  order;  accordingly 
they  try  to  fool  the  public  by  refusing  to 
wear  shaded  glasses,  do  not  carry  a  cane 
when  traveling  in  unfamiliar  territory,  and 
resenting  any  reference  to  blindness.  How- 
ever, they  also  resent  any  lack  of  considera- 
tion for  their  blindness  of  sighted  persons 
when  they  do  not  receive  necessary  assistance 
in  difficult  situations.  They  are  quick  to  con- 
demn a  sighted  public  for  lack  of  under- 
standing, and  yet  they  will  do  nothing  to 
encourage  intelligent  cooperation  by  that 
same  sighted  public. 

Some  blind  children  never  learn  how  to 
drink  from  a  cup  that  has  a  handle  or  to  use 
any  table  utensil  except  a  spoon.  Many  of 
them  do  not  know  how  to  acknowledge  an 
introduction  and  their  handshake  conveys 
no  impression  of  joy  or  sadness  and  is  usually 
known  as  a  "dead  fish  hand."  Many  of  these 
persons  do  not  know  how  to  end  a  conversa- 
tion and  they  overstay  in  a  business  inter- 
view. When  an  appointment  is  made  for  a 
certain  day  and  time,  all  too  frequently  the 
ex-student  breaks  the  appointment  without 
any  explanation  or  notice  and  is  likely  to 
appear  anywhere  from  two  to  ten  days  later 
and  expect  the  other  person  to  be  still 
waiting  for  him.  These  people  come  into  an 
office  and  think  the  door  should  be  kicked 
open  instead  of  first  turning  the  knob,  and 
they  come  into  any  conversation  or  interview 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are  invited. 
It  is  time  that  the  rehabilitation  agency, 
in  full  cooperation  with  the  staffs  of  schools 
for  the  blind,  begin  the  correction  of  these 
various   personal   and  social   habits  with   the 


blind  child  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
In  order  that  the  child  will  not  relapse  dur- 
ing vacation  periods  at  home  or  after  leaving 
school,  the  rehabilitation  agency  in  coopera- 
tion with  staffs  of  schools  for  the  blind  should 
also  educate  the  parents  of  these  children  in 
order  that  cooperation  in  the  home  will  be 
established  and  the  child  will  not  be  permit- 
ted to  have  a  relapse  and  final  disaster. 

Acceptance  of  blindness  is  the  primary 
and  first  requisite  on  the  part  of  any  blind 
person  regardless  of  age,  and  recognition  of 
limitations  as  well  as  possibilities  must  be 
established  before  the  individual  can  begin 
any  adjustment  to  the  problems  of  daily 
living.  It  is  fantastic  for  a  blind  person  to 
attempt  to  fool  the  public  or  to  contend  that 
a  blind  person  can  do  anything  that  a  sighted 
person  can  do  except  "see."  No  one  sighted 
person  can  do  all  the  things  that  all  the  other 
sighted  persons  in  the  world  can  do.  Any 
blind  person  or  worker  for  the  blind,  pro- 
moting the  theory  that  a  blind  person  can 
do  everything  that  a  sighted  person  can  do 
does  as  much  to  destroy  the  confidence  of 
the  sighted  public  in  the  abilities  of  the  blind 
as  occurs  when  only  the  limitations  of  the 
blind  are  advertised.  Any  blind  person  can  do 
as  many  different  things  per  day,  week,  or 
year  as  that  same  person  would  do  if  sighted. 
However,  this  blind  person  can  not  do  the 
same  things  without  sight  as  with  it,  but  the 
equalization  is  in  numbers  and  variety  and 
not  in  duplication  of  possible  activities. 

Satisfactory  personal  and  social  adjustment 
is  not  something  which  can  be  given  in  ten 
easy  lessons  and  when  accomplished  remain 
static.  These  problems  require  constant  at- 
tention during  the  entire  lifetime  of  any 
blind  person  and  it  requires  the  good  will 
and  intelligent  cooperation  of  all  the  sighted 
friends  of  every  blind  person.  Those  of  us 
who  have  this  problem  must  eliminate  re- 
bellion from  our  minds  when  we  receive  cor- 
rection. We  must  learn  to  welcome  criticism 
regardless  of  how  much  it  may  hurt  our 
vanity  and  egotism.  All  of  us  have  found  that 
our  sighted  friends  avoid  direct  criticism 
when  they  find  that  we  resent  criticism  and 
this  attitude  closes  the  door  to  the  best 
friends  we  have  and  to  the  most  important 
service  we  can  receive.  Too  many  of  us  for- 
get that  the  window  dressing  and  packaging 
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of  ability  is  just  as  important  in  the  sale  of 
our  skills  as  it  is  important  in  the  merchan- 
dising of  high  grade  fruits,  baked  goods, 
clothing,  or  any  other  tangible  commodity. 
There  is  little  value  in  having  an  I.  Q.  of 
140,  the  skill  of  an  expert  machinist,  the  most 
complete  knowledge  of  law,  or  any  other  sal- 
able ability  and  then  place  these  qualities  in 
a  package  of  personality  that  drives  the  cus- 
tomer away  from  us. 

Social  and  personal  habits,  attitudes  and 
performances  are  as  important  in  achieving 
a  vocational  objective  as  is  the  acquisition  of 
skill  or  knowledge  in  any  field.  Instead  of 
developing  an  emotional  defense  to  justify 
the  continuance  of  any  situation  or  of  looking 
upon  an  evaluation  of  any  situation  as  a 
criticism  of  performance  we  must  analyze  the 
result  to  determine  the  shortcomings  and  ob- 
jectively develop  the  solution.  Daily  life  pro- 
vides many  examples  of  the  customer  buying 
an  unattractive  package  of  good  quality 
merchandise  only  in  those  emergencies  when 
the  attractive  package  of  average  merchandise 
is  not  available.  In  similar  manner  employers 
accepted  the  skills  of  blind  persons  during 
the  war  emergency  and  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies are  now  finding  considerable  difficulty 
in  replacing  blind  workers  in  peace  time  oc- 
cupations. Within  two  years  after  the  war  we 
find  employment  doors  being  closed  and  em- 
ployers saying  that  they  will  wait  for  another 
war  before   employing   blind   workers   again. 


I  have  called  upon  a  number  of  employers 
during  the  past  three  months  and  the  most 
antagonistic  superintendents  or  managers  of 
factories  are  those  that  had  from  four  to 
twelve  blind  workers  in  groups  during  the 
war  and  they  were  thoroughly  conA'inced 
that  they  will  not  repeat  the  experience. 
\V^hen  after  ten  or  twenty  minutes  of  casual 
conversation  they  were  emotioqally  calmed 
down  enough  to  analyze  their  antagonism, 
they  agreed  their  reactions  were  due  to  the 
social  and  personal  maladjustment  of  the 
blind  workers  and  not  to  lack  of  skill  in  the 
performance  of  their  assigned  tasks.  The 
individual  maladjustment  was  magnified  by 
group  placement  but  the  aversion  to  further 
employment  of  blind  workers  was  not  due  to 
lack  of  skill. 

At  least  one  school  for  the  blind  is  doing 
something  about  this  subject  and  is  develop- 
ing ways  and  means  of  teaching  facial  ex- 
pression, posture,  social  behavior,  and  social 
attitudes  as  part  of  the  curriculum  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  teach  arithmetic,  spell- 
ing, and  manual  training.  The  graduates  of 
this  school  during  the  past  two  years  are 
reported  to  be  more  employable  and  more 
acceptable  than  any  students  coming  from 
that  school  in  previous  years.  This  is  a  be- 
ginning that  can  easily  be  developed  into  a 
full-scale  program  of  all-round  training  that 
will  produce  acceptable  units  of  society  re- 
gardless of  the  age  at  which  sight  is  lost. 


COULD  ONE  FEDERAL  AGENCY  FOR  THE  BLIND  BETTER  PROVIDE  ALL 

NECESSARY  SERVICES  AND  COORDINATE  ALL  EXPENDITURES,  OR 

ARE  THE  SERVICES  NOW  PROVIDED  ADEQUATE  TO  MEET 

THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  STATE  AGENCIES  IN 

THEIR  PROGRAMS? 

*W.  HAROLD   BLEAKLEY,    State    Rehabilitation    Supervisor 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind.  Department  of  Welfare,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


A  principle  above  contradiction  in  work 
with  the  blind  is  that  services  to  the  blind 
should  meet  the  known  needs  of  the  blind. 
No  service  should  exist  that  does  not  meet  a 


^Visually  handicapped. 


known  need,  and  no  need  should  ^o  unserved. 
^Vithout  question,  all  services  should  be  ren- 
dered without  incurring  unnecessary  costs. 
In  evaluating  the  adequacy,  then,  of  services 
to  the  blind,  whether  the  source  of  funds  is 
private,  state,  or  federal,  we  need  to  take  at 
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least  three  factors  into  consideration:  i.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  the  unmet  needs.  2.  The 
manner  in  which  we  are  serving  the  known 
needs.  3.  The  cost  of  the  services  being  ren- 
dered. 

Another  way  of  saying  the  same  thing  is  to 
state  the  question,  "In  terms  of  known  needs, 
what  does  it  cost  to  render  how  much  of 
what  kind  otf  service  to  how  many  bhnd  per- 
sons"? One  generalization  can  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  adequacy  of  any  service  to  the 
blind,  it  is  that,  wherever  lack  of  coordination 
exists  between  services,  and,  wherever  dup- 
lication of  service  exists,  costs  will  be  high, 
services  low,  and  the  unmet  needs  many. 

With  these  premises  in  mind,  let  us  now 
turn  our  attention  to  an  analysis  of  the 
adequacy  of  services  to  the  blind  where 
Federal  Funds  are  involved.  At  present  Fed- 
eral funds  are  involved  in  the  following  serv- 
ices to  blind  persons: 

1.  Service  to  the  Blind  through  the  Library 
of  Congress — The  Division  for  the  Blind  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  was  established  on 
July  1,  1931,  as  a  result  of  an  Act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3,  1931.  This  Act  authorized 
an  initial  annual  appropriation  of  $100,000. 
to  enable  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide books  for  the  adult  blind  of  the  U.  S. 

The  Division  for  the  Blind  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  now  serves  the  United  States  and 
territories  and  is  maintained  by  present  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $1,000,000.  for  books 
in  raised  characters,  for  sound  reproduction 
records,  and  for  the  purchase,  maintenance, 
and  replacement  of  the  government-owned 
reproducers  for  these  records.  Of  the  $1,000,- 
000.  appropriated,  not  more  than  $200,000 
may  be  spent  for  books  in  raised  characters. 

In  fifteen  years  of  operation,  643,355  vol- 
umes of  embossed  books  (chiefly  in  Braille 
Grade  II,  with  some  in  Moon  type)  have  been 
distributed.  To  date  approximately  140,273 
containers  of  Talking  Book  records  have  been 
distributed  and  Talking  Book  machines  are 
now  being  manufactured  and  distributed. 

Within  the  Division  for  the  Blind  is  a  spe- 
cial publications  unit  which  employs  a  corps 
of  expert  Braillists  and  a  corps  of  recordists. 
The  function  of  these  corps  is  to  put  into 
Braille  and  recorded  form  special  assignments 
which  include  many  text  books  for  college 
students. 


Along  with  this  program  the  division  con- 
tinues to  carry  on  its  instruction  in  Braille 
transcription  through  correspondence. 

2.  Services  rendered  to  the  blind  by  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind — In 
1879  Congress  created  a  permanent  appro- 
priation to  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  for  the  specific  purpose  of  provid- 
ing free  school  books  and  tangible  apparatus 
for  blind  children  enrolled  in  the  schools. 
This  Federal  appropriation,  which  now  has 
reached  the  sum  of  $125,000.  annually,  must 
be  spent  solely  for  books  and  apparatus, 
manufactured  at  actual  costs  and  supplied  to 
the  public  educational  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  and  its  territories. 

Title  20,  Chapter  6,  Section  102,  annotated, 
sets  forth  the  method  of  distribution  of  these 
funds.  On  the  first  Monday  of  each  January 
the  superintendents  of  the  public  institutions 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  submit  the 
number  of  pupils  in  their  school.  The  ap- 
propriation, in  the  form  of  books  and  appa- 
ratus, is  then  allocated  to  each 'school  on  the 
basis  of  the  ratio  between  the  number  of 
pupils  in  each  school  and  the  total  number 
of  pupils  in  all  the  schools. 

While  the  Printing  House  furnishes  books 
and  apparatus  to  the  approximately  6,500 
blind  children  in  schools  for  the  blind,  its 
major  activity  is  concerned  with  Talking 
Books.  In  addition,  it  furnishes  a  wide  variety 
of  books  in  Braille  and  on  the  Talking  Book 
for  the  over  30,000  adult  blind  readers.  This 
includes  the  printing  of  26  periodicals. 

An  enlarged  program  of  service  to  the 
blind  is  contemplated  which  includes,  in  ad- 
dition to  Braille  books.  Talking  Books  and 
tangible  apparatus,  such  features  as  a  stud- 
ent's library,  home  teaching  service,  an  in- 
formation bureau,  the  publication  of  books 
in  large  print  for  the  partially  blind,  and  a 
program  of  research  into  the  specific  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  selection,  preparation, 
and  distribution  of  literature  and  appliances 
for  the  blind  and  near-blind. 

3.  Service  to  the  Blind  through  the  special 
income  tax  deduction — The  Revenue  Act  of 
1943  was  modified  to  grant  special  income  tax 
deduction  of  $500.  to  blind  persons.  I  simply 
want  to  note  this  Federal  Act  in  passing. 
Likewise,  with  Public  Law  655,  which 
amended    the   Inter-state    Commerce    Act    to 
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permit  common  carriers  to  carry  a  blind  per- 
son and  a  guide  for  one  fare. 

4.  Aid  to  the  Blind — Forty-six  states  re- 
ceive aid  to  the  blind  in  which  Federal  Funds 
are  involved.  These  funds  are  administered 
by  the  Social  Security  Board  and  distributed 
to  the  states  on  a  matched  basis. 

The  funds  are  provided  for  the  basic 
human  needs  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
and  are  made  available  to  "needy"  blind 
persons. 

In  December  of  1946,  the  sum  of  .52,169,593. 
was  expended  in  forty-six  states  to  59,813 
blind  persons  with  an  average  monthly  grant 
of  .'$36.27.  The  maximum  matched  grant  is 
$45.  per  month  to  "needy"  blind  persons. 

5.  Services  to  the  Blind  through  the  United 
States  Employment  Service — The  Wagner- 
Pisor  Act  states  that  moneys  should  be  given 
for  general  employment  services  through  the 
Federal  Security  Agency.  During  the  war 
funds  for  this  purpose  were  allocated  through 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Management.  Last 
year  money  was  granted  by  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Labor  for  job  employment  serv- 
ice. Since  Congress  has  vetoed  the  President's 
latest  recommendations  in  this  matter,  it  is 
possible  that  funds  for  general  employment 
services  for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  come 
from  the  Federal  Security  Agency  as  origin- 
ally intended. 

Approximately  4%  of  the  total  funds  avail- 
able to  the  states  through  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  is  channeled  into  "spe- 
cial services".  Blind  persons  may  avail  them- 
selves of  counseling  and  placement  services 
rendered  through  this  division  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service. 

6.  Services  to  the  War  Blinded  through 
Veterans  Administration — Basic  authoritv  for 
services  of  the  Veterans  Administration  to  the 
blind  may  be  found  in  three  pieces  of  legis- 
lation: Public  Law  i6,  78th  Congress;  Public 
No.  346,  78th  Congress;  and  Public  Law  No. 
309,  78th  Congress.  The  Veterans  Administra- 
tion extends  to  blinded  veterans  of  the  several 
recent  wars  a  variety  of  services.  Eligibility 
for  many  of  these  benefits  depends  upon  the 
existence  of  a  service-connected  disability. 
Benefits  to  which  blinded  veterans  are  en- 
titled vary  also  in  accordance  with  war  in 
which  they  served.  Inasmuch  as  blinded  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II,  with  service-connected 


disabilities,  mav  take  advantage  of  a  broader 
program  than  the  blinded  veterans  in  other 
categories,  ^ve  are  going  to  describe  the  bene- 
fits available  to  blinded  veterans  of  ^Vorld 
War  II. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  services:  Vocational  counsel- 
ing, personal  adjustment,  counseling,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  training,  educational 
training,  other  than  vocational  rehabilitation, 
reader  service,  placement  into  employment, 
and  follow-up,  medical  rehabilitation,  medi- 
cal treatment,  provisions  for  prosthetic  ap- 
pliances, provisions  for  special  equipment  to 
overcome  the  handicap  of  blindness,  provi- 
sions for  Guide  Dogs,  vending  stand  opera- 
tion in  Veterans  Administration  controlled 
buildings,  insurance,  waiver  of  policy  pre- 
miums because  of  total  disability,  disability 
compensation,  loan  guaranty.  In  each  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  Regional  Offices,  of 
which,  incidentally,  there  happen  to  be  three 
in  Pennsylvania,  a  team  consisting  of  a  Voca- 
tional Advisor,  and  a  training  officer,  is 
designated  to  provide  special  personalized 
vocational  rehabilitation  service  to  blinded 
veterans. 

Personal  and  social  adjustment  training  of 
blinded  veterans  has  been  accomplished 
mainly  by  the  special  training  centers  for  this 
purpose  in  the  armed  forces.  The  last  of  these 
centers  has  been  scheduled  to  close,  however, 
and  it  is  now  contemplated  that  the  adjust- 
ment training,  for  those  blinded  who  have 
not  had  such  training,  and  for  new  cases  . 
which  will  arise,  will  be  provided  through 
facilities  of  rehabilitation  centers,  sheltered 
^vorkshops,  and  other  agencies  for  the  blind 
which  are  prepared  to  furnish  this  type  of 
instruction. 

7.  Services  to  the  Blind  under  the  "Wagner- 
O'Day  Act — The  Wagner-O'Day  Act,  of  June 
25,  1938,  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  com' 
mittee  on  purchases  of  blind-made  products 
to  be  composed  of  a  private  citizen,  conver- 
sant with  the  problems  incident  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  blind  and  a  representative  ' 
of  each  of  the  following  government  depart- 
ments: Navy,  War,  Treasury,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Interior.  Members  of  the 
committee  are  appointed  by  the  President 
with  no  additional  compensation.  The  com- 
mittee is  responsible  for  determining  the  fair 
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market  price  of  goods  produced  by  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  offered  for  sale  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  committee  also  has  the 
power  to  authorize  the  designation  of  a  cen- 
tral non-profit-making  agency  for  the  blind 
to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  orders  among 
the  agencies  for  the  blind. 

The  Act  provides  further  that  articles 
meeting  the  Federal  specifications  and  on 
schedule  during  the  purchase  period  shall  be 
procured  by  the  Federal  Government  from 
agencies  for  the  blind. 

The  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  was 
designated  as  the  central  agency  to  facilitate 
the  distribution  of  Federal  orders. 

Approximately  26  different  items  are  on 
the  schedule  of  blind-made  articles  as  of 
June  1,  1947,  however,  only  about  nine  cate- 
gories of  items  are  represented. 

8.  Services  to  the  blind  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 — Under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  with  the 
amended  rules  and  regulations,  provisions  are 
made  for  the  certifying  of  employment  of 
handicapped  workers  and  also  for  the  certi- 
fying of  sheltered  workshops  designed  to 
serve  handicapped  persons  on  a  non-profit 
making  basis.  Special  provisions  are  made 
for  employment  training  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation clients.  The  services  of  many 
sheltered  workshops  certified  by  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  of  Federal  Department  of 
Labor,  which  administers  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  are  available  to  blind  persons. 

9.  Service  to  the  Blind  under  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act.  This  Act,  which  was 
passed  in  June,  1936,  is  now  being  adminis- 
tered by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, Federal  Security  Agency.  This  Act 
authorized  the  installation  of  stands  in  the 
Federal  buildings  and  survey  of  industries  for 
possible  stand  locations.  Notable  among  the 
unworkable  provisions  of  this  Act  is  the 
requirement  that  the  local  custodian  must 
approve  each  stand  location  in  a  Federal 
Building.  This  means,  if  you  please,  that  a 
"janitor"  in  a  local  Post  Office  can  veto  the 
intent  of  a  Federal  Law. 

No  funds  have  ever  been  appropriated 
under  this  Act  to  assist  the  state  agencies  in 
any  way,  and  the  maximum  appropriation 
for    administration    for    any    one    year    was 


$25,000.  The  maximum  staff  was  four  field 
workers  and  two  stenographers. 

After  t-he  first  eleven  years  of  the  life  of 
this  Act,  less  than  400  stands  are  in  operation 
in  Federal  Buildings  throughout  the  entire 
nation. 

10.  Services  to  the  Blind  through  Public 
Law  113 — In  1943  Congress  'passed  Public 
Law  113  through  which  the  present  services 
to  the  blind  offered  by  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency  were 
made  possible.  In  each  of  the  last  three  years, 
approximately  one  and  one-quarter  million 
dollars  have  been  granted  to  35  state  agencies 
for  the  blind  under  this  legislation.  No  fig- 
ures are  available  for  the  funds  granted  to 
general  rehabilitation  agencies  handling  serv- 
ices to  the  blind.  Section  for  services  to  the 
Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  employed  only 
10  field  personnel,  and  five  clerical  personnel. 
One  of  the  field  personnel  was  assigned  full- 
time  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  size  of 
the  staff  referred  to  above  includes  all  the 
personnel  now  employed  by  the  Section  for 
Services  to  the  Blind  under  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act. 

As  you  know,  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation maintains  seven  Regional  Offices 
throughout  the  country.  Working  out  of 
these  Regional  Offices  there  are  only  two 
Assistant  Regional  Representatives  special- 
izing in  services  to  the  blind,  one  in  San 
Francisco,  and  one  in  Chicago.  In  the  other 
regions  the  Assistant  Regional  Representa- 
tives do  not  specialize  in  any  particular  type 
of  service. 

I  believe  there  is  no  need  to  elaborate  on 
the  nature  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Section  for  Services  to  the  Blind,  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  a  vocational  rehabilitation  service  for 
the  blind  is  made  available  through  this 
program. 

While  each  of  the  agencies  described  above 
is  doing  a  creditable  job,  several  circum- 
stances are  immediately  apparent:  1.  Confu- 
sion must  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  blind 
person  concerning  where  to  turn  for  needed 
services.  2.  Several  types  of  duplication  exist 
in  the  services  of  these  agencies,  for  example, 
there   is   duplication  of  service   between   the 
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Library  of  Congress  and  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind.  They  both  serve 
the  adult  blind  readers  of  the  nation  with  re- 
corded and  embossed  books. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  duplication  of 
effort  among  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  the  Veterans  Administration,  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  and  the  Office  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation.  They  all  are  engaged 
in  employment  services  available  to  the  blind. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  three 
out  of  four  of  these  agencies  dealing  with 
employment  are  affiliated  with  the  Federal 
Security  Agency. 

3.  Duplication  means  lack  of  coordination, 
and  coordination  certainly  is  lacking  among 
services  involving  Federal  Legislation.  For 
example,  no  real  coordination  of  service  exists 
between  the  administration  of  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act  and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation or  the  Veterans  Administration, 
or  between  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  or  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

As  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
duplication  and  lack  of  coordination  produce 
increased  program  costs  and  Ipwered  program 
service.  This  premise  is  amply  proved  when 
applied  to  Federal  Services  to  the  blind.  For, 
although  there  are  ten  distinct  Federal  serv- 
ices, with  separate  administrative  costs,  avail- 
able to  the  blind,  many  service  inadequacies 
still  exist.  There  are  few,  if  any  embossed  or 
recorded  books  dealing  with  vocational  coun- 
seling, training,  and  placement  of  the  blind, 
or  with  specific  occupational  information 
concerning  vocations  available  to  the  blind. 
When  his  Talking  Book  breaks  down,  it  is 
still  a  long,  tedious  process  for  a  blind  person 
to  get  the  machine  repaired.  As  stated  be- 
fore, only  about  400  stands  have  been  in- 
stalled in  Federal  buildings  and  real  limita- 
tions hold  down  the  establishing  of  rural 
stands.  The  blind  are  still  not  receiving  ade- 
quate adjustment  training.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  still  not  purchasing  a  large 
enough  variety  of  blind-made  products  and 
no  real  research  program  is  being  carried  on 
in  development  of  workshops  and  home  in- 
dustries for  the  blind.  I  have  obviously  men- 
tioned only  a  few  of  the  service  inadequacies 
existing,  despite  the  Federal  services  available. 


No  criticism  of  any  agency  service  is  here 
intended.  Rather,  I  have  described  the  dupli- 
cation and  lack  of  coordination,  to  clarify 
the  problems  which  confront  work  with  the 
blind  as  Federal  legislation  has  an  effect  upon 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  service  inadequa- 
cies are  probably  recognized  by  every  agency 
involved.  In  order  that  a  really  comprehen- 
sive, effective.  Federal  service  might  be  ren- 
dered to  the  blind  of  the  nation,  as  a  private 
citizen,  I  submit  to  you  that  we  should  urge 
upon  the  United  States  Congress  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  Federal  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  The  Commission  might  have  the  fol- 
lowing structure  and  functions: 

First,  the  country  might  be  divided  into  an 
eastern  and  western  region,  to  provide  equal 
representation,  and  avoid  concentration  of 
representation.  From  each  of  the  two  regions, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
appoint  a  Commissioner  from  a  state  agency 
for  the  blind,  a  school  for  the  blind,  a  print- 
ing house  for  the  blind,  a  city  or  county- 
wide  private  agency  for  the  blind,  a  national 
private  agency  for  the  blind,  a  representa- 
tive of  a  Federation  of  Association  of  blind 
persons,  a  representative  from  business  or  in- 
dustry not  affiliated  in  any  way  with  an 
agency  for  the  blind,  and  an  ophthalmologist. 
The  Commissioners  would  be  appointed  for 
staggered  terms  of  four  years  each.  No  salary 
would  be  paid  the  Commissioners,  but  travel- 
ing expenses  would  be  allowed.  The  Com- 
mission would  appoint  an  executive  commit- 
tee of  not  more  than  five  members,  including 
the  Executive  Committee  Chairman.  The 
Executive  Committee  would  be  required  to 
meet  at  least  once  every  two  months  and  the 
full  commission  at  least  once  every  four 
months. 

Since  five  of  the  present  Federal  services  to 
the  blind  are  affiliated  with  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  it  would  seem  logical  to 
establish  the  Federal  Commission  for  the 
Blind  in  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  The 
legislation  which  establishes  the  Commission 
should  grant  to  the  Commission  the  power 
to  formulate  and  approve  all  of  its  policies 
and  regulations  for  the  service  it  renders, 
with  a  separate  set  of  regulations  for  each 
service,  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  each 
.  service.  That  is,  there  should  be  a  separate  set 
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of  regulations  for  rehabilitation,  another  for 
the  Library  of  Congress,  etc.  Federal  funds  for 
services  within  the  states,  in  each  instance, 
should  be  channeled  through  the  state  agency 
for  the  blind.  Funds  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Commission  should  be  ap- 
propriated annually. 

The  staff  of  the  Commission  should  con- 
sist of  a  Director,  with  Assistant  Directors  in 
charge  of  each  type  service.  Regional  Offices 
should  be  established,  staffed  with  competent 
field  representatives,  trained  in  the  various 
services  offered  by  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission should  be  required  to  appoint  cap- 
able blind  persons  to  all  possible  positions  on 
the  staff. 

The  Commission  should  serve  persons  who 
have  vision  up  to  and  including  20/60  in  the 
better  eye,  with^  best  correction,  or  who  have 
greater  than  a  30%  loss  of  visual  functioning 
in  both  eyes  combined.  It  should  extend  all 
the  present  Federal  services  to  the  blind, 
except  aid  to  the  blind.  This  service  should 
not  be  included  because  Public  Assistance 
groups  have  an  entirely  different  approach 
to  the  problems  than  persons  engaged  in 
other  forms  of  service  to  the  blind.  Further- 
more, because  of  the  large  amounts  of  money 
required  for  Public  Assistance,  the  Congress 
would  be  misled  into  believing  that  service  to 
the  blind  began  and  ended  with  public  assist- 
ance. 

In  addition  to  present  services,  Federal 
funds  should  be  made  available  for  equip- 
ment, buildings,  operating  costs  of  workshops, 
adjustment  training  centers,  and  vocational 
training  programs  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
Federal  funds  should  also  be  made  available 
for  prevention  of  blindness  and  restoration 
of  sight  clinics  in  the  states. 

In  the  field  of  vocational  rehabilitation  the 
services  should   be   broadened  by  new  legis- 


lation to  include  basic  stock,  buildings,  and 
equipment  for  blind  farmers.  At  the  present 
time,  rural  rehabilitation  is  distinctly  limited 
by  existing  law.  The  provision  concerning 
stands  should  be  broadened  to  include  pur- 
chase of  primary  merchandise,  buildings  for 
outside  stands,  exclusive  permits  for  the 
operation  of  stands  by  the  blind  in  public 
buildings,  with  the  state  agencies  for  the 
blind  given  the  authority  to  determine  fitness 
or  unfitness  of  a  Federal  building  for  a  stand 
installatk)n.  In  those  Federal  buildings  not 
suited  for  stands,  the  revenue  from  vending 
machines  installed  therein  should  accrue  to 
the  state  agency  as  another  source  of  funds  to 
supplement  its  services  to  its  blind. 

A  national  research  laboratory  should  be 
established  under  the  Commission  for  the 
development  of  new  workshop  and  home  in- 
dustries for  the  blind,  the  adapting  of  gauges 
and  machines,  the  devising  of  jigs  and  fix- 
tures for  the  blind,  etc.  An  experimental 
M'orkshop  should  be  operated  in  conjunction 
with  the  laboratory.  A  public  information 
service  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
Commission's  service  to  the  blind.  The  ad- 
ministration of  any  new  legislation  for  the 
blind  that  might  be  passed  in  the  future  by 
the  United  States  Congress  should  be  assigned 
to  the  Federal  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  deep  conviction  that 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  coordinate  the 
various  excellent  services  to  the  blind  of  our 
nation.  If  we  are  to  have  a  maximum  service, 
with  minimum  cost,  we  must  unify  that  serv- 
ice. It  is  my  conviction,  further,  that  the  best 
way  to  get  the  best  service  answer  to  the 
question,  "What  does  it  cost  to  render  how 
much  of  what  kind  of  service  to  how  many 
blind  persons?"  is  to  establish,  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  funds,  the  Federal 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 
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THE  SHELTERED  WORKSHOP— IT'S  USE  AS 
A  TRAINING  FACILITY 

MICHAEL  J.  SHORTLEY 
Director,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Shortly  aftei"  the  passage  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  amendments  of  1943,  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  sought 
means  of  bringing  together  the  workshops  for 
the  Blind  and  the  State  Rehabilitation  agen- 
cies for  the  purpose  of  planning  a  joint  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation  and  placement  of  the 
blind  into  jobs.  At  that  time  I  said  that  it  is 
ray  firm  belief  that  workshops  for  the  blind 
can  and  should  play  a  significant  role  in  this 
overall  job.  The  workshop  could  conceive  of 
providing  soniething  greater  than  the  job  op- 
portunities it  offers  the  blind  for  employ- 
ment. Rather  with  adequate  standards  it 
rpight  well  be  regarded  as  a  preparatory  and 
transitional  center  in  relationship  to  the 
total  employment  world  for  the  blind  and 
not  as  a  sole  and  total  employment  goal 
itself. 

Some  three  years  later,  although  I  can 
report  that  some  progress  is  being  made,  the 
number  of  workshops  providing  training 
facilities  for  the  blind  were  still  insufficient. 
Of  the  1,335  blind  persons  prepared  for  em- 
ployment during  the  fiscal  year  1946,  528  or 
39.3  percent  were  provided  with  training.  Of 
this  number  only  140  or  26.8  percent  were 
trained  in  Avorkshop  type  establishments. 
The  number  of  blind  persons  eligible  for 
rehabilitation  has  been  estimated  as  high  as 
65,000.  It  is  apparent  that  much  remains  yet 
to  be  done. 

Special  industries  for  the  blind  were  an 
important  development  in  the  field  of  work 
for  the  handicapped.  Their  use  as  a  rehabili- 
tation facility  for  the  blind  as  well  as  a  work 
opportunity  for  blind  persons  of  limited  em- 
ployability  have  infinite  possibilities.  To 
conceive  of  them  narrowly  under  the  asump- 
tion  that  blind  persons  are  capable  only  of 
working  under  sheltered  conditions  is  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  a  goodly  number  of 
blind  persons  have  demonstrated  that  they 
are  capable  of  becoming  competitively  em- 
ployed. To  assist  the  blind  to  become  em- 
ployed  in   industry,   two   contributions   as   a 


training  facility  may  readily  be  made  by  the 
workshops: 

1.  Adaptation  as  a  "proving  ground"  where 
the  State  rehabilitation  agency,  after 
complete  and  careful  study  of  the  indi- 
vidual may  send  a  blind  person  for  pre- 
conditioning and  try  out  training. 

2.  A  training  facility  in  which  a  blind  per- 
son may  acquire  not  only  specific  skills 
but  desirable  work  habits  which  would 
be  basic  for  placement  purposes. 

A  third  contribution  of  the  workshop  centers 
around  its  uses  for  blind  persons  with  limited 
employability.  Since  this  phase  will  be  dis- 
cused  more  fully  by  another  speaker,  I  merely 
mention  it  here. 

These  roles  carry  responsibilities  for  both 
the  State  rehabilitation  agencies  and  the 
workshops.  Let  me  discuss  first  the  role  of  the 
rehabilitation  agencies.  Each  blind  person 
presents  a  unique  pattern  of  problems  and 
needs,  nevertheless,  there  exists  a  general 
pattern  of  procedure  followed  by  all  State 
Agencies  in  rehabilitating  blind  persons. 

In  referring  to  the  blind,  it  must  be 
realized  that  the  State  Agency  is  concerned 
with  all  of  the  blind  regardless  of  whether 
they  live  in  rural  or  urban  communities  and 
not  just  those  that  are  qualified  for  Avorkshop 
training  or  workshop  employment.  Sources 
of  referrals  are  many  and  varied.  After  re- 
ferral, the  first  step  is  to  make  contact  with 
the  blind  applicant.  At  this  contact  the  client 
is  interviewed,  certain  basic  information  se- 
cured, the  client  informed  about  the  services 
available  to  him  and  arrangements  made  for 
a  complete  physical  evaluation.  This  evalua- 
tion is  not  limited  to  an  ophthalmological 
report,  rather  it  includes  a  complete  physical 
examination  and  such  additional  specialist's 
examination  as  may  be  necessary.  The  State 
rehabilitation  agency  does  not  provide  these 
examinations  itself,  instead  the  client  is  sent 
for  such  examinations  to  recognized  medical 
personnel  who  are  qualified  to  do  the  exam- 
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inations.  The  rehabilitation  agency  pays  the 
doctor  for  these  services.  On  the  basis  of  these 
examinations,  it  is  determined  whether  the 
individual  needs  any  type  of  medical  care  or 
treatment  both  for  vision  and  for  any  other 
type  of  static  disability  which  might  need  to 
be  remedied,  such  as  hernia,  for  example. 

Very  frequently  applicants  who  have  been 
blind  for  a  number  of  years  have  not  ac- 
quired skill  in  performing  the  necesary  tasks 
of  daily  living,  such  as  getting  around,  signing 
their  names  and  similar  activities.  If  his  first 
need  is  to  acquire  these  abilities  then  it  is  our 
job  to  see  that  they  are  made  available  to 
him  through  existing  agencies.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  emotional  problems  are  present, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  psychiatric  treat- 
ment before  attempting  any  additional 
services. 

Many  of  'the  problems  encountered  in  this 
stage  may  not  seem  of  great  importance  in  a 
workshop  program.  On  the  other  hand,  ex- 
perience during  the  war  revealed  that  after 
a  selected  portion  of  the  blind  had  been 
placed  in  employment,  progress  in  placing 
the  vast  majority  of  the  blind  was  slow  be- 
cause the  persons  had  failed  to  acquire  the 
skills  in  making  these  every  day  adjustments 
which  are  basic  and  requisite  for  employment. 
After  the  individual  has  been  trained  in 
performing  the  tasks  of  every  day  living,  ac- 
cjuired  confidence  in  himself,  etc.,  the  next 
step  is  to  determine  the  level  of  employment 
for  which  he  might  be  qualified.  By  level  of 
employment,  I  mean-  professional,  business, 
skilled,  semi-skilled,  workshop  or  selfemploy- 
ment.  Insofar  as  ability  is  concerned,  objec- 
tive measures  if  possible  are  used  to  arrive  at 
the  level  of  training  in  which  he  might  be 
interested.  Other  sources  requiring  contact 
with  various  people  engaged  in  different  pro- 
fessions or  contact  with  other  blind  persons 
engaged  in  similar  work  are  used.  In  other 
instances,  placement  on  a  try-out  basis  in 
vocational  school  workshop  or  the  like  in 
order  to  better  evaluate  his  particular  apti- 
tudes are  sought. 

Some  of  the  handicapped,  having  been  in- 
active for  years  have  more  or  less,  lost  confi- 
dence in  themselves.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
workshop  could  play  a  very  important  role  in 
providing  activities  which  could  be  used  to 
evaluate  the  aptitudes  of  the  blind  applicant. 


After  reaching  a  decision  as  to  what  the 
individual  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  next 
step  involves  working  out  the  specific  and 
comprehensive  plan  of  preparing  the  indi- 
vidual for  a  particular  job.  The  plan  quite 
naturally  varies  from  individual  to  individual 
depending  upon  the  circumstances  in  each 
case.  The  workshop  again  can  provide  indi- 
viduals who  need  vocational  traSning  with 
two  additional  services,  one  would  include 
specific  vocational  training  for  a  particular 
job  and  the  second  a  more  general  type  of  vo- 
cational training  which  would  place  emphasis 
on  developing  work  habits,  becoming  familiar 
with  machines,  tools,  etc.  Some  shops  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  bring  industrial  operations 
into  the  workshop  in  order  that  blind  per- 
sons might  try  out  such  activity  as  well  as 
for  use  in  training  blind  persons  for  that 
type  of  employment  in  regular  industry. 

Throughout  this  entire  period  of  prepar- 
ation for  employment  the  rehabilitation 
worker  maintains  direct  contact  with  the  in- 
dividual in  order  to  supervise  his  progress, 
and  assist  him  with  any  problem  that  might 
develop.  Frequently  any  number  of  problems 
come  up  during  the  preparation  for  employ- 
ment such  as  transportation,  home  problems, 
illness,  etc.,  which  necessitates  the  rehabili- 
tation worker's  attention.  Once,  however,  the 
client  has  completed  his  preparation  it  then 
becomes  the  rehabilitation  agency's  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  the  client  secures  employ- 
ment. Sometimes  this  may  require  but  a  few 
days,  whereas,  in  other  instances,  it  may  take 
longer.  In  some  instances  the  applicant  may 
be  employed  in  the  workshop  either  per- 
manently or  temporarily  until  an  opportunity 
in  industry  can  be  located. 

I  think  it  would  be  helpful  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  workshops  and  state  rehabili- 
tation agencies  to  get  together  and  prepare: 

1.  A  detailed  and  specific  list  of  the  activi- 
ties and  jobs  available  in  the  work- 
shops. 

2.  An  approximation  of  the  length  of  time 
that  should  be  spent  on  each  activity. 

3.  A  program  of  rehabilitation  activities 
in  the  workshop  which  has  something 
to  offer  towards  assisting  the  blind  in 
making  a  better  basic  adjustment  than 
is  now  available. 
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4.  There  must  be  a  willingness  to  expand 
and  to  enlarge  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties in  order  to  make  a  greater  contri- 
bution to  the  total  employment  of  the 
blind. 

5.  And  lastly,  some  reasonable  rate  or 
charge  to  the  State  Agency  based  on  a 
formula  of  good   cost   figures. 

An   analysis   of  the   workshop   program   in 
the  light  of  these  five  items  should  provide 


some  concrete  services  for  the  State  rehabili- 
tation agencies  to  use  in  their  rehabilitation 
programs  for  the  blind. 

This  job  cannot  be  accomplished  by  one 
agency  or  by  one  list  of  specific  services  per- 
formed by  a  single  agency.  It  needs  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  all  of  us  working  cooper- 
atively. The  establishment  of  such  services  in 
the  workshops  will  materially  assist  the  prog- 
ress of  our  mutual  programs  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  blind. 


THE  SHELTERED  WORKSHOP— IT'S  USE  AS 
SHELTERED  EMPLOYMENT 

C.  C.  KLEBER 
General  Manager,  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  note  on  the  program  that  the  topic 
assigned  is  'The  Sheltered  Shop  and  its 
Future"  and  that  my  particular  phase  of  the 
problem  is  listed  as  "Its  Use  as  Sheltered 
Employment".  Many  of  the  speakers  I  have 
listened  to  in  the  past  have  had  subjects 
assigned  to  them.  Not  so  long  ago,  I  heard 
a  speaker  talk  for  over  an  hour  and  his  sub- 
ject was  "Intolerance".  We  had  a  nice  trip 
around  the  world,  but  he  certainly  did  not 
give  us  any  information  about  his  subject. 

I  have  said,  many  times  in  the  past,  that 
if  we  really  did  a  good  job,  in  time  we  would 
work  ourselves  out  of  a  job  and  there  would 
be  no  need  for  workshops.  I  found,  however, 
that  this  is  not  quite  true.  The  slogan  comes 
to  mind  that  was  used  during  the  war  by 
Great  Britain — "There  will  always  be  an 
England" — and  there  will  always  be  work- 
shops for  the  blind  because  there  is  a  need 
for  this  service.  Before  going  into  the  subject 
of  the  future  of  the  workshops,  I  shall  have 
to  tell  you  something  about  the  past.  These 
remarks  will  be  based  on  the  experience  of 
the  workshops  affiliated  with  National  Indus- 
tries. 

I  agree  with  practically  everything  Mr. 
Shqrtley  has  told  you  and  about  the  work- 
shops being  used  as  a  training  facility.  In  fact, 
the  workshops,  as  a  group,  approved  a  written 
statement  which  we  issued  several  years  ago 
entitled  "WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


— Purposes  and  Principles".  In  this  pamphlet, 
we  very  definitely  state  we  are  not  fullfilling 
our  obligations  to  the  blind  if  we  fail  to 
keep  working  toward  the  goal  of  outside 
placement  wherever  possible. 

I  do,  however,  think  that  the  workshops 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  service  to  the 
blind  in  the  same  catagory  as  home-teaching, 
placement,  etc.  "We  should  consider  the  ad- 
justment and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
persons  as  the  chief  objective  to  be  obtained. 
Production  and  profit,  therefore,  cannot  be 
the  chief  criteria  by  which  the  efficiency  of 
the  workshop  is  measured.  It  shoidd  be  kept 
in  mind  that  it  is  as  wrong  to  take  out  of  the 
workshop  a  blind  client  who  belongs  there  as 
it  is  to  keep  one  in  the  shop  when  such  a 
person  can  be  placed  advantageously  outside 
in  competition  with  the  sighted.  Like  all 
services,  the  workshops  must  be  subsidized. 
I  do  not  see  how  any  workshop  can  operate 
at  a  profit  in  normal  times  and  render  the 
service  to  which  the  blind  client  is  entitled. 
Of  course,  there  are  several  ways  in  which  it 
could  be  done.  Many  persons  have  suggested 
to  National  Industries  that  we  hire  a  high- 
priced,  research  engineer  to  find  a  product 
that  can  be  made  by  the  blind  cheaply,  sold 
at  a  high  price,  without  competition.  I  do 
not  think  they  realize  just  what  they  are 
asking  for.  If  there  is  a  man  who  could 
find  such  an  item,  he  would  probably  patent 
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it  and  sell  it  for  a  million  dollars.  The  other 
way  is  to  under-pay  the  blind  workman  for 
his  labor,  and  this  policy  we  cannot  subscribe 
to  at  any  time.  We  believe  that  the  blind 
should  be  paid  at  least  the  same  amount  that 
a  sighted  person  is  paid  for  the  same  job, — 
preferably,  on  a  piece-rate  basis.  If  the  blind 
workman  cannot  earn  a  living  wage,  he 
should  receive  a  supplemental  wage  which 
should  be  a  subsidy  that  should  not  be 
charged  against  the  cost  of  the  product.  I 
do  think  that  the  workshops  should  plan  to 
go  into  the  production  of  articles  in  which 
a  sizeable  investment  is  made  in  equipment. 
Many  of  the  items  that  we  produce  such  as 
brooms,  mops,  etc.  do  not  require  very  much 
equipment.  The  result  is  that  thousands  of 
other  persons  are  in  the  same  business — 
which  ruins  the  field.  Shortly  before  the  war 
there  were  over  3,000  buckeye  broom  shops. 
This  means  some  fellow  had  placed  a  winder, 
Avhich  he  bought  for  thirty  or  forty  dollars, 
in  his  cellar  or  backyard  and  made  brooms. 
If  he  needed  money  for  the  weekend,  the 
brooms  were  taken  down  town  and  sold  at 
any  price  he  could  get.  That  is  one  thing 
that  was  always  wrong  with  the  broom 
business. 

To  run  a  workshop  successfully  you  must 
realize  you  are  operating  a  business  and  you 
must  have  all  the  elements  that  any  other 
liusiness  needs  to  make  it  successful.  You 
need  the  proper  personnel  for  purchasing, 
production  and  sales.  Our  business  with  the 
government  during  the  war  years  has  taught 
us  that  we  must  make  a  product  to  meet 
specifications  because  the  government  will  re- 
ject any  of  our  products  just  as  quickly  as 
they  will  the  product  of  a  sighted  manu- 
facturer. Also,  the  workshop  must  be  in  a 
position  to  discount  its  bills.  During  the 
war  many  workshops  did  a  volume  of  $300,- 
000.00  with  a  capital  of  from  $20,000.00  to 
$30,000.00.  We  all  know  it  is  impossible  to  do 
this  for  any  length  of  time  and  meet  obliga- 
tions. You  must  be  properly  financed  for  the 
amount  of  business  you  intend  to  do.  It  is 
important,  at  all  times,  that  you  meet  your 
promised  delivery  dates  on  all  items;  and 
your  production  should  be  so  organized  that 
when  you  do  set  a  delivery  date,  that  you  are 
sure  you  can  meet  it. 


I  think  that  N.  I.  B.  workshops,  as  a  group, 
have  proven  conclusively,  that  our  major 
problem  is  sales  and  not  production.  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  started  operating  in 
1939,  but  we  did  collect  figures  from  fifty- 
three  workshops  for  the  year  1938  and  found 
that  they  did  a  total  business  of  $1,900,000.00. 
From  1939  to  the  present  time,  these  same 
workshops  delivered  over  $40,000,000.00  worth 
of  merchandise  to  the  Federal  Government. 
In  1946,  their  private  business  was  approxi- 
mately $8,500,000.  In  some  years  during  the 
war,  we  did  over  $10,000,000.00  worth  of 
government  business  and  over  $5,000,000.00 
worth  of  private  business.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  same  volume  cannot  be  done  now. 
We  know  we  can  produce  it — the  problem  is 
to  sell  it.  Personally.  I  believe  that  the  work- 
shops can  operate  on  a  smaller  subsidy  if 
they  sell  their  products  directly  to  users  in- 
stead of  wholesalers.  By  users,  I  mean  large 
industrial  concerns,  railroads,  steamship 
companies,  etc.  Many  workshops  have  estab- 
lished retail  sales  units  which  are  a  house  to 
house  canvassing  plan  whereby,  blind-made 
products  are  sold  direct  to  the  public.  W'-n 
workshop  is  making  articles  such  as  aprons, 
lugs,  scarfs,  etc.  a  great  deal  of  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  proper  design  be- 
cause at  all  times,  we  should  have  a  quality 
product  that  will  sell  on  its  merits.  If  a 
workshop  would  adopt  good  sound  rules 
for  operating  and  make  careful,  normal,  out- 
side placements  wherever  possible,  do  their 
purchasing  just  as  any  regular  business  does 
and  organize  a  sales  force,  they  would  find 
that  these  principles  are  insurance  against 
the  demands  of  tomorrow,  whatever  they  may 
prove  to  be. 

The  workshops  for  the  blind  have  moved 
into  a  new  day.  It  is  a  day  of  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  serving  the  blind  through  a 
broader  concept  of  the  scope  and  function 
of  the  workshop.  Due  to  the  size  of  the  pro- 
gram during  the  past  five  or  six  years,  the 
workshop  has  greater  facilities  for  increasing 
production  and  sales.  Many  of  the  shops  have 
grown  in  size  and  their  combined  purchasing 
power  is  formidable.  With  proper  planning 
and  emphasis  on  sales,  I  am  certain  they  will 
be  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  all  the  blind 
that  need  their  services. 
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TRAVEL  TECHNIQUES  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT  IN 
THE  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS 

F.  W.  AVE-LALLEMANT 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  District  of  Columbia  Rehabilitation  Service, 

Federal  Security  Agency 


We  are  all  familiar  with  the  often  re- 
ferred to  picture  of  the  helpless  blind  indivi- 
dual making  his  faltering  way  along  an  un- 
familiar path.  To  those  of  us  in  work  for 
the  blind,  this  is  not  a  picture  of  helplessness 
but  rather  one  of  courage,  for  this  man  is 
shaking  off  one  of  the  shackles  of  blindness, 
the  restriction  of  physical  movement.  We  also 
know  of  another  picture,  less  often  referred 
to,  of  the  blind  man  skillfully  traveling  with 
ease,  confidence,  and  safety.  Wherein  lies  the 
difference  between  these  two  sightless  indi- 
A'iduals?  It  is  true  that  personality  make-up. 
physical  fitness,  environmental  conditions  and 
many  other  factors  play  their  part,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  training  in  the  fundamental 
techniques  of  travel,  or,  long  years  of  experi- 
ence, has  given  the  one  individual  the  greater 
advantage  in  travel. 

•  The  discussion  of  the  topic  assigned  to  me, 
"Travel  Techniques  Should  Be  Taught  in  the 
Residential  Schools,"  is  not  intended  to  infer 
that  such  training  is  wholly  lacking  in  our 
schools  today.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
splendid  work  many  schools  are  doing.  As  re- 
habilitation counselors  and  placement  spe- 
cialists, through  our  many  contacts  with  resi- 
dential school  graduates,  we  are  also  aware 
of  the  inadequate  training  many  schools  are 
now  giving  to  our  youthful  blind.  We  know 
that  the  fundamental  techniques  of  travel 
can  best  be  taught  to  our  blind  students 
while  they  are  still  in  their  formative  years, 
and,  under  the  controlled  conditions  of  the 
residential  schools.  When  such  training  has 
been  neglected,  it  becomes  the  responsibility 
of  the  counselor  or  placement  specialist  to 
give  this  instruction  before  satisfactory  job 
placement  leading  to  rehabilitation  is  pos- 
sible. Such  instruction,  as  we  all  know,  is 
time  consuming,  and,  in  the  case  of  our  resi- 
dential school  graduates,  should  not  be  neces- 
sary. The  placement  specialist  will  always  be 
confronted  with  the  travel  problems  of  our 
adult  blind.  A  recent  experience  of  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  Rehabilitation  Service  il- 
lustrates this  problem. 

About  four  years  ago,  a  young  lady  came  to 
our  office  for  assistance  in  finding  suitable 
employment.  She  was  well  trained  and  quali- 
fied as  a  transcribing  machine  operator.  A 
position  was  found  for  her  in  a  large  Govern- 
ment agency.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
her  to  share  in  one  of  the  many  "car  pools" 
then  in  operation.  She  has  successfully  per- 
formed the  duties  assigned  to  her  and  has 
received  salary  advancements  and  the  com- 
mendation of  her  superiors.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  and  the  return  of  more  adequate 
gasoline  supplies,  many  of  the  "car  pools" 
were  disbanded,  including  the  one  in  which 
our  typist  had  shared.  A  call  to  our  office  by 
her  supervisor  revealed  that  because  of  her 
inability  to  travel  by  herself  or  to  make 
other  arrangements,  she  was  unable  to  get  to 
and  from  work,  even  though  she  lived  but  six 
blocks  from  her  place  of  employment.  The 
implications  of  this  situation  were  obvious. 
There  was  great  danger  that  she  would  lose 
her  position  unless  something  could  be  done 
to  overcome  her  travel  difficulties.  As  a  tem- 
porary solution  of  this  problem,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  take  her  to  and  from  work  for 
a  period  of  several  weeks.  A  permanent  solu- 
tion was  not  achieved  until  she  was  provided 
instruction  in  travel  techniques  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  young  lady,  she  had  never  re- 
ceived in  ten  years  attendance  at  a  residential 
school.  Such  a  case  as  this  is  by  no  means 
isolated.  Everywhere  there  are  many  others 
confronted  with  similar  travel  problems. 

The  Army  and  Navy  recognized  the  need 
for  instruction  in  travel  techniques  and  have 
spent  considerable  time  and  money  in  de- 
veloping a  program  for  their  blinded  of  'World 
War  II.  Such  training  was  not  delayed  until 
final  discharge  from  service  but  was  begun  as 
soon  as  medically  possible  in  the  hospital  and 
continued  later  at  Avon,  Connecticut,  where 
it  was  an  integral  part  of  the  over  all  social 
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and  vocational  adjustment  of  the  blinded 
soldier.  I  am  certain  that  a  similar  course 
of  instruction  could  be  adapted  to  fit  the 
peculiar  needs  of  our  residential  school  stu- 
dents. We,  as  a  group,  are  not  so  much  con- 
cerned with  the  specific  methods  employed  in 
giving  such  instruction  as  we  are  in  the  end 
result,  which  should  be  adequate  to  prepare 
the  graduate  to  meet  the  travel  problems  in- 
cident to  full  time  employment. 

It  is  true  that  the  residential  school  grad- 
uate is  a  small  segment  of  our  total  blind 
population.  We  are  all  hopeful  that  this 
number  will  grow  less  in  the  years  to  come 
through  advancements  in  medical  science  and 
sight  conservation  methods.  However  small 
the  total  enrollment  of  the  residential  school 
may  be,  the  travel  problem  is,  nevertheless, 
a  real  one,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
placement  specialist  who  will  be  called  upon 
to  assist  him  in  finding  suitable  employment. 
I  believe  that  you  will  all  agree  that  one  of 
the  most  perplexing  problems  facing  the  re- 
habilitation counselor  and  the  placement  spe- 
cialist is  the  inability  of  many  of  his  clients 
to  travel  with  ease,  confidence,  and  safety. 
The  client  may  be  well  trained  and  skilled 
in  his  vocation,  but  he  is  so  often  prevented 
from  performing  satisfactorily  through  his 
lack  of  physical  orientation.  This  problem  has 
been  accentuated  in  recent  years  because  of 
the  greater  number  of  blind  who  have  been 
required  to  travel  to  and  from  regular  places 
of  employment.  As  we  all  know,  one  of  the 
first  questions  which  is  asked  by  an  employer 
is  "How  will  the  blind  man  be  able  to  travel 
to  and  from  work."  We  have,  of  course,  as 
placement  specialists,  accepted  this  problem 
as  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  our  rehabili- 
tation program. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  all  familiar  with 
the  work  going  on  in  the  field  of  electronics 
to  develop  a  device  which  may  some  day 
solve  the  travel  problem  for  many  of  our 
blind.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  wait  for  such 
devices  to  be  perfected  and  put  in  general 
use,  but  we  should  pool  our  present  day 
knowledge  and  experience  and  develop  there- 
from a  program  of  travel  instruction  which 


will  benefit  the  greatest  number  of  blind. 
Such  a  program  of  training  should  include 
foot  travel  instruction  which  will  enable  the 
blind  person  to  travel  by  himself,  to  enter 
and  leave  street  cars  and  busses,  taxicabs  and 
automobiles,  public  buildings  and  stores  with 
their  revolving  and  swinging  doors,  and  ele- 
vators and  stairways.  Training  should  also  be 
given  to  our  blind  students  in  following  the 
lead  of  a  sighted  companion.  It  will  always 
be  necessary  to  ask  for  such  assistance  on 
occasion,  and,  as  we  know,  it  is  difficult  to 
give  "on  the  spot"  instruction  to  those  who 
offer  assistance  in  the  approved  methods  of 
guiding  a  sightless  individual.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  desirable  for  our  school  graduates  to 
be  instructed  in  accepting  such  assistance  as 
do  our  experienced  travelers  without  becom- 
ing confused. 

During  the  past  year,  several  articles  have 
been  published  on  the  subject  of  foot  travel. 
Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  the  techniques 
advocated  by  the  authors  it  is  stimulating 
to  note  that  these  published  articles  have 
developed  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
travel  problem  and  its  solution  among  our 
blind  and  workers  for  the  blind.  The  resi- 
dential school  has  as  its  primary  function 
the  academic  education  of  our  youthful 
blind  and  has  for  many  years  concerned  it- 
self with  the  social  and  vocational  adjustment 
of  its  students.  I  am  certain  that  the  schools 
will  be  anxious  to  cooperate  in  solving  the 
travel  problem  which  has  increased  during 
the   past   years. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  we  are  hopeful 
that  cooperation  with  our  nearby  residential 
schools  and  private  agencies  will  be  helpful 
in  solving  our  particular  travel  problems.  As 
a  beginning  step  we  have  enlisted  the  coop- 
eration of  our  local  agencies  in  developing  a 
well  rounded  program  of  pre-vocational  and 
orientation  training  which  will  emphasize 
foot  travel  instruction.  Through  such  coop- 
eration it  is  hoped  that  all  agencies  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  blind  will  accept  their 
share  of  the  responsibility  and  stimulate  in 
the  blind  person  himself  the  desire  for  travel 
with  ease,  confidence,  and  safety. 
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USE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  IN  PREPARING 
THE  BLIND  WORKER  FOR  INDUSTRY 

*GEORGE  W.  KELLER 

Supervisor,  Services  for  Blind,  Department  of  Education,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Division,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


In  considering  this  subject,  it  might  be  well 
to  explore  the  possible  methods  for  securing 
training  of  the  blind  student  through  public 
vocational  schools,  and  to  discuss  what  the 
nature  of  such  training  should  be  with  re- 
gard to  course  content,  procedures,  etc. 

Under  the  War  Production  Training  Pro- 
gram, which  expired  May,  1945,  public  voca- 
tional schools  came  into  general  use  as  a 
source  of  training  for  blind  persons  who  were 
going  into  industry.  The  Maryland  Rehabili- 
tation Division,  along  with  other  agencies, 
availed  itself  of  this  training  opportunity  with 
very  satisfactory  results,  and  at  the  time  the 
program  was  concluded,  still  had  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  blind  persons  in  training. 
This  training  was  continued  for  a  time  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Baltimore  City  De- 
partment of  Education,  but  with  the  drop  in 
the  number  of  trainees  other  arrangements 
had  to  be  made. 

Entrance  of  rehabilitation  clients  into  War 
Production  Training  classes  presented  few,  if 
any,  problems.  Students  were  not  required  to 
take  an  added  amount  of  related  work; 
classes  were  composed  mainly  of  adults,  and 
it  was  not  difficult  to  maintain  the  minimum 
number  of  trainees  required  to  justify  a 
course,  with  the  large  number  of  persons 
wanting  training  in  all  fields. 

Use  of  vocational  school  facilities  now  pre- 
sents a  somewhat  different  picture,  although 
there  are  still  several  possible  methods  by 
which  they  may  be  utilized;  the  feasibility  of 
which  will  depend  largely  upon  the  willing- 
ness of  local  school  authorities  to  cooperate, 
and  the  limitations  of  the  Smith-Hughes  and 
George-Deen  Acts,  which  provide  Federal 
funds  for  vocational  education.  By  and  large, 
our  vocational  schools  operate,  in  part,  with 
Federal  funds  disbursed  under  these  Acts. 

In  designing  plans  for  vocational  education. 
State   Departments  of  Education   must   meet 
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certain  requirements  as  to  curriculum,  qualifi- 
cations of  teaching  personnel,  equipment  of 
schools,  etc.  In  the  unit,  or  type  "A"  voca- 
tional school,  which  is  designed  to.  teach 
specific  trades,  the  usual  plan  requires  that 
students  spend  50  per  cent  of  their  time  in 
actual  shop  work;  25  per  cent  in  related  sub- 
jects, such  as  math,  science  and  drawing; 
and  25  per  cent  in  other  academic  subjects, 
such  as  English  and  Citizenship.  Before  the 
student  is  eligible  for  entrance  into  the 
school,  he  must  have  completed  the  usual 
amount  of  grade  school  work  required  for 
entrance  into  other  high  schools.  From  these 
two  requirements  alone,  we  immediately  see 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  enter  the  average 
rehabilitation  client  as  a  regular  student.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  our  clients  who  are  in 
their  last  year  or  two  of  high  school  may  be 
entered  as  regular  students,  assuming  that  ex- 
ceptions would  be  made  to  related  work, 
much  of  which  would  not  be  practical  or 
necessary. 

From  a  social  standpoint,  training  of  our 
clients  in  this  manner  would  be  most  desir- 
able, although  it  is  doubtful  that  the  handi- 
capped student  will  get  the  individual  at- 
tention he  requires,  in  view  of  the  size  of 
most  classes.  As  for  the  training  of  our  adult 
group  in  this  manner,  it  is  definitely  frowned 
upon  by  most  school  authorities  because  of 
the  age  differential. 

Another  possible  method  lies  in  the  will- 
ingness of  the  local  school  unit  to  sponsor  a 
class  for  blind  trainees  on  its  own,  free  of 
Federal  and  State  regulations.  However,  the 
rehabilitation  agency  would  be  expected  to 
maintain  a  number  of  trainees  at  a  level 
which  Avould  justify  the  time  of  an  instructor. 
This  is  most  difficult  since  the  number  of  our 
trainees  fluctuates  from  month  to  month. 

A  third  possible  method  lies  in  the  use  of 
evening  adult  education  classes  or  the  so- 
called  trade  extension  courses.  To  be  eligible 
for  entrance  into  these  classes,  where  Federal 
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funds  are  utilized,  the  applicant  must  be  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  in  which  he  desires  fur- 
ther training.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  avail  ourselves  of  these  classes  for  the 
training  of  those  clients  who  are  already 
working,  and  who  desire  further  training  for 
purposes  of  up-grading.  In  some  localities, 
adult  education  classes  are  supported  entirely 
by  local  school  units  and  hence,  could  be 
used  for  even  new  trainees.  The  drawback  is 
that  they  are  given  only  two  or  three  eve- 
nings a  week  dtiring  the  regular  school  year. 

A  fourth,  and  what  perhaps  may  be  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  utilizing  voca- 
tional school  facilities,  is  that  recently  em- 
ployed by  the  Maryland  Rehabilitation  Di- 
vision, and  has  been  tried  by  other  agencies, 
With  this  arrangement,  school  facilities  are 
made  available  to  the  rehabilita:tion  agency, 
with  the  salaries  of  teaching  personnel  being 
paid  by  such  agency.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  School  Department 
about'  maintaining  a  minimum  number  of 
trainees;  the  rehabilitation  agency  may  select 
its  own  instructor  within  the  framework  of 
the  vocational  school  system,  and  conduct  the 
training  as  it  sees  fit.  In  Baltimore,  for  in- 
stance, we  have  conducted  an  afternoon 
course  which  follows  a  regular  machine  shop 
class.  Not  only  the  blind,  but  other  clients 
of  the  agency  may  be  enrolled.  The  agency 
was  permitted  to  select  its  own  instructor  and 
pays  him  on  an  hourly  basis,  with  the  under- 
.standing  that  the  training  may  not  be  con- 
tinuous, but  will  be  conducted  whenever  in- 
dividual plans  indicate  such  training. 

In  planning  for  the  training  of  the  client 
who  is  to  go  into  industry,  we  shall  not 
ordinarily  have  the  advantage  of  knowing 
just  what  operation  or  job  he  will  perform. 
Determination  of  this  will  depend  upon  the 
client's  performance  in  training,  and  the  na- 
ture of  placement  opportunities  in  the  com- 
munity. It,  therefore,  seems  wise  to  set  up  a 
course  which  will  be  general  in  nature,  cov- 
ering as  many  areas  as  possible,  including  the 
use  of  hand  tools  in  the  assembly  and  dis- 
assembly of  items,  other  fundamental  bench 


handwork,  and  the  use  of  all  available  power 
equipment.  In  laying  out  the  course,  we  shall 
want  to  set  down  those  things  a  student 
should  be  able  to  do,  and  in  addition,  the  in- 
formation or  related  knowledge  he  should 
have  concerning  each  step  or  operation.  The 
following  example  of  training  on  engine 
lathe  will  illustrate  what  is  meant. 

Some  Things  Client  Should  Be 
Able  To  Do 

1.  Turning  diameters  with  work  in  chuck. 

2.  Turning  diameters   between   centers. 

3.  Facing. 

4.  Drilling. 

5.  Boring,  etc. 

Related   Information 

1.  Hazardous  areas  of  machine. 

2.  Purpose  of  various  controls. 

3.  How  to  set  up  tools  in  tool  post. 

4.  How  to  set  up  work  with  tools  held  in 
tail  stock. 

Perhaps  you  may  want  to  work  out  a  tenta- 
tive schedule  alloting  a  certain  amount  of 
time  to  each  step  or  operation.  Allowances 
will  hare  to  be  made,  however,  in  individual 
cases  depending  upon  the  student's  ability 
to  progress.  We  shall  find  tl\at  some  students 
will  be  able  to  absorb  instruction  only  in  the 
use  of  hand  tools  on  bench  and  assembly 
work;  still  others  may  not  need  these  areas, 
and  will  require  only  the  training  in  power 
machine  operation.  Although  the  student 
may  want  to  turn  out  completed  products, 
more  time  should  be  spent  on  exercises  that 
will  assimilate  actual  production  work.  Safe 
methods  of  working  should  be  stressed  at  the 
outset  of  any  course,  and  emphasized  through- 
out the  training  period.  Good  shop  habits, 
neatness,  "on-time",  and  other  "do  and 
don't"  rules  should  be  carried  out  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  commercial  shop.  A  sug- 
gested outline  for  such  a  training  course  has 
been  drawn  tip  by  the  Maryland  Rehabilita- 
tion Division  and  is  available,  on  request. 
Doubtless  other  agencies  have  outlined  simi- 
lar courses. 
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POLICY  AND  APPROACH 

IN  THE  PLACEMENT  OF  BLIND  PEOPLE 

IN  REGULAR  INDUSTRY 

CARL  C.  PIRUPS-HVARRE 
Supervisor  of  Employment,  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 


Needless  to  say,  I  deem  it  a  great  privilege 
to  have  been  invited  to  participate  in  this 
Convention  and  to  greet  so  many  of  my 
acquaintances  and  colleagues  who  are  also 
engaged  in  the  business  of  developing  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  blind.  As  you 
know  my  paper  deals  with  the  policy  and 
approach  in  placing  the  blind  in  regular 
industry. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  has  been  fortunate  in  a  way  in  being 
one  of  the  first  agencies  in  the  United  States 
to  establish  and  sponsor  an  employment 
program  for  the  blind.  Its  employment  pol- 
icies are,  for  the  most  part,  identical  with 
those  adhered  to  by  other  similar  agencies 
throughout  the  country.  A  great  deal  of  our 
fundamental  philosophy  in  the  placement  of 
blind  people  has  been  patterned  on  the  Ca- 
nadian Employment  Program  and  only  modi- 
fied in  such  details  as  would  permit  function- 
ing  under    the   Barden-LaFollette   Act. 

Our  Commission  for  the  Blind  was  es- 
tablished by  law  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
blind  people  of  New  Jersey.  Thus,  you  can 
understand  how  this  fundamental  philosophy 
strikes  no  discordant  note  in  sponsoring  an 
employment  program  for  the  blind  which  is 
based  on  sound  placement  policies  and  pro- 
cedures. 

The  Employment  Department  is  but  one 
department  among  many  which  together 
function  as  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  The  department  consists  of  a 
supervisor,  a  vocational  advisor  and  em- 
ployment specialists  in  each  of  the  major 
classifications  of  employment. 

Also,  under  the  supervisor  there  is  a  train- 
ing center  which  will  give  instruction  on  both 
a  vocational  and  prevocational  level.  Through 
our  Employment  Department  we  are  con- 
stantly endeavoring  to  develop  new  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  our  clients.  This 
means    the    placement    of   blind    persons    in 


employment  in  industry,  business  enter- 
prises, rural  activities,  the  professions  as 
^\■ell  as  home  employment.  At  present  we 
have  approximately  400  blind  people  em- 
ployed in  these  five  categories.  Of  this 
number  the  largest  percentage  has  been 
placed  in  industry. 

According  to  figures  reported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  it  has  been  estimated 
there  are  between  250,000  and  300.000  blind 
people  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  num- 
ber 95  per  cent  are  over  the  age  of  2 1  and 
of  the  total  number  25  per  cent  are  con- 
sidered employable.  It  appears  we  in  New 
Jersey  have  a  lot  of  work  ahead  of  us. 

AVe  all  know  that  blindness  is  no  re- 
spector  of  class,  creed  or  color.  It  cuts  across 
all  social  lines  within  the  community  and 
affects  people  of  all  ages,  of  both  sexes  and 
in  every  station  in  life.  Each  client  must  be 
served  according  to  his  own  immediate  and 
individual  need.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
for  us  to  be  sufficiently  flexible  in  our  ser- 
A'ices  to  take  this  into  consideration. 

The  interests  and  aptitudes  of  our  clients 
must  be  carefully  considered  before  we  at- 
tempt placement.  In  so  far  as  it  is  practical 
and  expedient,  these  are  determined  by 
our  experts  in  the  fields  of  testing,  guid- 
ance and  counseling. 

Every  now  and  then  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity is  given  to  a  blind  person  who  has 
made  a  success  of  some  type  of  work.  Im- 
mediately thereafter  we  are  almost  certain  to 
hear  from  one  or  two  of  our  clients  who 
feel  that  the  success  story  is  proof  that  they 
cannot  fail  at  that  type  of  work.  Although 
Johnny  is  successfully  employed,  it  does  not 
mean  necessarily  that  Jimmy  could  enjoy  the 
same  degree  of  success  at  similar  work  al- 
though they  are  both  blind.  In  New  Jersey 
Ave  believe  it  is  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
everyone  has  the  same  interests  and  abilities 
whether  they  be  sighted  or  blind.  To  ignore 
these    differences    among    individuals    is    as 
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foolish  as  the  doctor  who  endeavors  to  treat 
all  illnesses  with  the  same  medicine.  Our 
clients  start  their  processing  for  employment 
with  our  vocational  advisor  who  through 
accepted  counseling  procedures  helps  the 
client  to  determine  a  practical  vocational 
objective. 

In  training  our  clients  in  New  Jersey  we 
have  endeavored  to  stress  the  prevocational 
phase  of  training.  There  is  no  way  of  pre- 
dicting the  type  of  work  which  our  employ- 
ment applicant  may  do  before  actual  con- 
tact with  industry  has  been  made  in  his 
behalf. 

We  all  know  that  many  blind  people  have 
a  travel  problem  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
we  in  New  Jersey  attempt  to  find  employ- 
ment for  them  in  the  vicinity  of  their  home 
rather  than  uproot  them  from  their  com- 
munities. 

Employment  opportunities  vary  greatly  and 
it  is  not  practical  to  train  a  client  as  a  drill 
press  operator  unless  we  are  fairly  certain 
that  a  job  can  be  found  for  him  at  that  type 
of  work  in  his  community.  Prevocational 
training  to  us  means  emphasizing  the  type 
of  training  that  will  develop  manual  dex- 
terity, muscle  coordination  and  tactile  per- 
ception. Once  these  abilities  are  developed, 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  train  an  employ- 
ment applicant  in  our  training  center  or 
on  the  job  to  do  the  particular  type  of  work 
required  whether  it  be  machine  operation, 
assembly  or  inspection.  Thus,  you  can  see  why 
we  do  not  train  applicants  for  a  specific  job 
in  industry  before  we  are  reasonably  sure 
that  such  a  job  is  available  within  the  locale 
wherein    the    client   resides. 

Of  the  five  categories  of  employment  men- 
tioned, industry  has  employed  the  greatest 
number  of  our  clients.  This  has  been  in 
spite  of  the  usual  prejudices  against  the 
employment  of  blind  people  in  industry,  the 
roots  of  which  are  embedded  in  the  fear  of 
encountering  training  difficulties,  experienc- 
ing low  production  and  jeopardizing  the 
plant's  safety  record.  During  the  war  the 
number  of  our  clients  employed  in  industry 
rose  to  an  all  time  high.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  they  experienced  lay-offs  in  about 
the  same  proportion  as  sighted  workers. 
At  present  we  have  approximately  38  per 
cent  fewer  people  employed  in  industry  than 


we  had  during  the  war  although  the  number 
employed  in  other  classifications  of  work  has 
increased  sharply. 

Once  a  client  has  been  successfully  placed 
at  a  job  in  industry,  we  feel  in  New  Jersey 
that  it  is  important  to  follow  up  a  placement 
with  adequate  supervision.  This  procedure 
is  not  one  which  originates  in  New  Jersey 
but  rather  has  developed  from  many  years  of 
experience  in  England,  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  We  all  know  that  industry  is 
in  business  to  earn  profits.  Therefore,  oiar 
program  of  placement,  if  it  is  to  be  effective, 
must  always  keep  that  fact  in  mind.  Thus, 
when  plants  are  contacted  our  Employment 
Department  assumes  the  responsibility  for 
the  production  of  its  placements. 

In  order  to  assure  ourselves  that  our 
client  is  producing  at  a  standard  which  is 
required  of  sighted  workers  engaged  in  the 
same  type  of  work,  we  believe  in  New  Jersey 
that  follow  up  supervision  is  necessary. 
Follow  up  supervision  in  our  employment 
program  is  indispensable  because  it  cements 
personnel  relationships  and  affords  an  op- 
portunity to  place  additional  clients  if  such 
appears  practical  or  expedient. 

Difficulties,  whether  they  be  of  a  personal 
nature  or  connected  with  training  or  pro- 
duction can  be  easily  ironed  out  if  caught 
in  time.  Occasionally  in  recontacting  plants 
we  may  find  a  client  who  is  just  under  par 
in  his  production  record.  Follow  up  super- 
vision affords  a  reassuring  check  and  a  pos- 
sible solution  to  the  problem. 

In  such  a  case  management  is  likely  to 
show  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the 
client  and  feels  reluctant  to  discuss  the  issue. 
In  a  situation  like  this  management  is  ad- 
verse to  consider  employment  of  an  addi- 
tional blind  worker.  He  takes  the  attitude 
of  the  mother  whose  little  girl  was  a  "brat." 
Ihe  mother  stated  she  wouldn't  change  her 
little  girl  for  a  million  dollars  but  wouldn't 
given  two  cents  for  another  like  her. 

Most  supervisory  problems  are  small  and 
if  contacts  are  made  in  time  a  slight  change 
in  the  client's  work  habit  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  Perhaps  he  holds  a  tool  in  the 
wrong  way  or  reaches  for  a  piece  of  material 
with  the  wrong  hand.  Perhaps  there  is  a 
way  of  determining  the  top  side  of  a  piece 
of  material  which  is  not  readily  apparent  to 
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the  sighted  foreman.  At  times  management 
is  oversolicitous  and  tries  to  do  everything 
but  carry  the  bliitd  worker  in  and  out  of  the 
plant.  These  things  can  be  ironed  out  without 
embarrassment  to  cHent  or  management  by 
supervisory  calls  and  making  an  occasional 
suggestion  at  the  right  time. 

Employing  blind  people  is  good  business 
no  matter  how  you  look  at  it.  In  1946 
1,400  blind  people  were  trained  and  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States.  Through  regu- 
lar employment  the  income  of  this  group 
was  increased  from  $372,286.00  to  $1,698, 
944.00,  according  to  Mr.  Michael  J.  Shortley, 
Director  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

However,  the  benefit  to  blind  people  does 
not  stop  with  their  weekly  pay  roll  but  goes 
beyond  in  terms  of  helping  blind  people  to 
assume  their  normal  place  in  society,  making 
them  self-sufTicient,  self-reliant  and  inde- 
pendent. In  other  words  employment  goes 
a  long  way  in  preventing  the  disintegrating 
effect  of  hopelessness  and  idleness  and  makes 
for  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  client  in 
his  community. 

The  industrial  placement  policies  and  pro- 
cedures followed  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  can  be  summed  up 
in  part  in  the  following  decalogue.  These 
are  some  of  the  principles  followed  by  our 
industrial  specialists: 

1.  We  consider  our  blind  people  to  be 
normal  in  every  respect  except  for  the  lack 
of  sight  and  do  not  lead  others  to  believe 
that   they   have   extra   sensory   powers. 

2.  In  our  approach  to  management  we 
stress  the  value  of  a  blind  worker  to  them, 
predicating  our  proposition  on  a  dollar's 
worth  of  uork  for  a  dollar's  pay  and  ex- 
clude any  consideration  for  reason  of  sympa- 
thy or  pity. 

3.  We  feel  that  our  clients  must  adjust 
themselves  to  all  the  normal  circumstances 
within  the  plant  free  from  any  modifications 
made    for    their    particular    benefit    such    as 


special  travel  arrangements  provided  for  the 
client  by  management.  In  other  words  we 
endeavor  to  avoid  radical  departures  from 
the   formal   procedures   in   the   plant. 

4.  We  do  not  count  on  any  sight  that  our 
client  may  possess  for  if  we  were  to  do  so,  we 
would  be  counting  on  a  weak  asset  and 
would  think  in  terms  of  jobs  which  could 
only  be  performed  by  those  senses  of  which 
the  client  has  not  full  command.  Naturally 
those  clients  who  have  a  little  sight  may 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  have  travel  vision 
or  enough  sight  to  orient  themselves  within 
the  work  space. 

5.  We  make  sure  all  jobs  selected  are 
practical  and  are  definitely  within  the  ability 
and  capacity  of  the  individual  for  whom  the 
job  is  being  sought.  ^Ve  do  not  accept  possible 
jobs  of  vfhich  there  may  be  doubt  as  to  the 
client's  ability  to  perform. 

6.  We  endeavor  to  avoid  exploitation  of 
our  clients  such  as  their  receiving  sub- 
standard wages,  spectacular   publicity,  etc. 

7.  We  always  place  our  clients  on  jobs 
where  they  can  rely  on  their  special  interests 
and  abilities  to  perform  the  work  required. 

8.  We  do  not  assume  that  all  our  blind 
people  can  perform  similar  work  success- 
fully. Blindness  in  itself  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  justifying  the  success  of  a  particular 
client  on  the  job. 

9.  We  avoid  placing  blind  people  in  in- 
dustry in  such  numbers  or  in  such  relation- 
ships that  one  loses  sight  of  the  individual. 
Otherwise  industry  will  look  upon  the  place- 
ment as  a  group  of  blind  people  rather  than 
individual  workers. 

10.  We  believe  that  sound  placement  re- 
quires the  development  of  favorable  rela- 
tionships between  the  placement  service  and 
all  elements  of  industry.  Although  an  imme- 
diate placement  may  be  out  of  the  question, 
changing  methods  and  changing  manage- 
ment may  turn  a  refusal  today  into  an  accept- 
ance tomorrow. 
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TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT  IN  SPECIALIZED 
WORKSHOPS  IN  CANADA 

ARTHUR  V.  WEIR 

General  Manager,  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 


In  the  early  days,  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years  ago,  when  services  for  the  blind  were 
being  developed  in  Canada,  factories,  or 
what  are  often  called  sheltered  workshops, 
were  considered  as  the  principal  method  of 
giving  employment  to  sightless  persons,  both 
men  and  women.  I  can  well  recall  the  1920's 
when  we  had  long  waiting  lists  of  those  seek- 
ing the  opportunity  of  employment  in  our  fac- 
tories. Being  more  experienced  now,  we  realize 
that  many  placed  in  such  sheltered  workshops 
could  have  been  placed  in  other  forms  of 
employment,  which  would  have  been  more 
beneficial  to  them,  and  less  expensive  to  the 
organization. 

Specialized  workshops  are,  we  believe,  an 
essential  function  of  any  organization  ■  for 
the  blind  desiring  to  serve  all  sightless 
persons  in  their  district.  The  function  of 
specialized  workshops  has,  however,  not  only 
changed  over  the  years,  btit  has  been  ex- 
panded. 

The  responsibility  of  an  Industrial  Place- 
ment Officer  is  to  find  suitable  employment 
for  blind  men  and  women,  but  are  the  per- 
sons they  are  to  place  all  nicely  lined  up,  and 
tagged  as  to  capabilities,  temperament  and 
other  qualifications?  The  answer  is  "no". 
Therefore  prospects  for  employment  must 
first  be  found,  and  then  their  ability  assessed, 
but  Industrial  Placement  Officers  are  not 
supermen,  and  they  have  not  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  not  usually  anyway. 

One  very  important  function  of  a  special- 
ized workshop  is  the  training  of  beginners, 
that  is,  those  ^vho  have  not  had  any  experi- 
ence in  regular  employment,  as  it  is  often 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  a  person  is 
willing  to  work,  will  they  be  on  time  in  the 
mornings,  what  mechanical  abilities  have 
they,  or  have  they  some  temperamental 
quirk  which  might  affect  the  opportunity  of 
steady  employment  in  outside  industry.  One 
unsatisfactory  placement  in  industry  might 
affect  others,  or  at  least  will  make  the  pro- 
curing   of    employment    for    capable    blind 


persons  much  more  difficult,  therefore  it  is 
desirable  that  the  Industrial  Placement  Offi- 
cer should  have  the  fullest  possible  informa- 
tion regarding  each  employment  prospect, 
and  this  can  be  procured  through  training  in 
specialized  workshops. 

It  has  been  otir  experience  that  training 
for  the  beginner  can  best  be  given  in  a  work- 
shop set  up  to  produce  a  variety  of  products 
requiring  hand  assembly  work,  and  for  which 
machines  of  different  types  are  also  used. 
Such  a  workshop  can,  in  addition,  take  on 
stibcontract  work  which  greatly  increases  the 
number  of  persons  who  may  be  served,  the 
scope  of  training,  cash  benefits,  and  the  cost 
of  operating  is  reduced. 

Time  will  not  permit  description  of  the 
many  subcontracts  which  have  been  handled. 
At  present  this  department  is  assembling 
electric  fuses  at  the  rate  of  from  75,000  to 
100,000  per  week.  Industrial  Placement  Offi- 
cers, when  calling  on  employers,  have  many 
opporttmities  of  finding  suitable  subcon- 
tract work  for  such  a  workshop.  Your  chair- 
man can  tell  any  of  you  of  his  own  experi- 
ences as  well  as  those  of  his  assistants  through- 
out Canada,  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  subcontract  work.  Any  workshop  can 
produce  goods.  It  is,  however,  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  sell  all  the  goods  produced, 
that  is,  in  normal  times.  In  the  case  of  sub- 
contract work  there  is  no  selling  problem  for 
the  workshop. 

During  the  training  period  the  Industrial 
Placement  Officer  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
progress  made,  and  after  a  numoer  of  weeks, 
(which  varies,  dependent  on  the  trainee)  he 
is  in  position  to  best  decide  whether  the 
trainee  is  suitable  for  placement  in  outside 
industry,  oji  stand  operation,  in  the  broom, 
brush,  or  apron  and  dress,  or  one  of  the 
other  sheltered  workshops,  whether  he  should 
remain  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  train- 
ing department,  or  whether  he  is  only  capable 
of   occupational    employment. 

If  a  trainee  can  be  placed  in  general  in- 
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dustry,  or  on  a  stand,  his  employment  prob- 
lem is  generally  solved.  If  considered  more 
suitable  for  work  in  a  sheltered  shop,  the 
experience  gained  during  training  makes  it 
possible  to  select  the  job  for  which  he  is 
best  suited.  This,  in  turn,  results  in  more 
economical  operation  of  the  shop,  and  usually 
steady  employment.  Sometimes  the  best  solu- 
tion is  to  leave  the  trainee  on  subcontract, 
or  other  work  in  the  training  department. 

There   are   those   capable  only  of  occupa- 
tional employment.  In  some  cases   this  may 


be  accomplished  through  home  work.  We 
have  found  it  necessary  to  open  an  Occupa- 
tional Service  Department  to  serve  many  who 
require  some  supervision  and  whose  pro- 
duction ability  is  fairly  limited.  No  blind 
person  likes  idleness,  and  the  Occupational 
Department  renders  very  \'aluable  senice  by 
giving  some  definite  occupation,  and  making 
it  possible  for  many  to  supplement  pensions 
or  other  incomes,  .\lthough  costly,  the  ser- 
\ice  is  considered  necessary  as  well  as  fully 
justified. 


TRAINING  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  THE  BLIND 
VENDING  STAND  MANAGER 

JOHN  E.  JORALMAN 
Assistant  General  Manager,  Washington  Society  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Since  it  is  our  belief  that  a  successful  vend- 
ing stand  program  for  the  blind  can  be  de- 
veloped only  under  the  agency  control  plan, 
the  remarks  which  I  have  to  make  with  re- 
ference to  training  and  supervising  the  stand 
manager  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  agency  in  charge  of  the  program  is  will- 
ing to  accept  this  responsibility.  It  is  difficult 
to  draw  a  fine  lihe  between  the  training  of 
an  operator  and  the  supervision  which  is  to 
follow.  Supervision  is  continued  training  and 
it  is  our  experience  that  problems  which 
constantly  arise  make  continued  training 
necessary. 

Intelligent  training  and  supervision  are 
essential  to  successful  operation  of  a  stand 
program.  The  records  show  that  such  small 
businesses  experience  a  high  mortality  rate. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
claims  the  mortality  rate  is  99%  over  a  thirty- 
fiVe  year  period.  Since  blindness  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons  and  visits  a  cross  section 
of  society,  obviously  the  majority  of  blind 
managers  of  vending  stands  are  not  individ- 
uals with  a  particular  aptitude  toward  busi- 
ness. They  will,  therefore,  constantly  require 
assistance  in  their  work.  Training  and  super- 
vision means  more  than  showing  in  what 
order  merchandise  should  be  displayed  and 
how  it  should  be  sold.  There  is  a  much 
greater  responsibility  that  the  agency  for  the 
blind  must  accept.  We  believe  this  can  be  best 


described  by  the  term,  supplemental  business 
management. 

Believing  that  the  selection  of  managers 
for  this  important  work  should  be  based  on 
merit  rather  than  on  need,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  very  best  qualified  person  has  been  chosen 
for  training. 

At  sometime,  either  at  a  stand  or  over  the 
telephone,  the  trainee  will  converse  with 
every  member  of  our  staff  who  have  been 
selected  solely  to  serve  him  and  his  colleagues. 
He  begins  his  first  day  of  actual  training 
with  the  Society  by  meeting  and  chatting  for 
a  few  minutes  with  each  member  of  the 
staff.  These  are  the  voices  of  his  "eyes"  that 
will  advise  and  assist  him  with  any  problem 
whether  it  relates  primarily  to  his  operation 
of  the  stand  or  to  the  more  intricate  intimate 
personal  situations  that  may  interfere  with 
his  efficiency.  On  this  day,  he  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  group  who  really  practices  the 
philosophy  of  "one  for  all  and  all  for  one". 
Every  effort  is  made  to  assure  him  that  even 
problems  before  they  become  problems  may 
be  brought  to  us  for  ready  discussion  and 
possible   solution. 

Only  one  third  of  our  operators  have  had 
previous  business  experience  before  joining 
our  program.  Even  those  who  have  had 
would  have  experienced  great  difficulties  in 
follo^ving  our  highly  regulated  procedures 
had  they  not  first  had  several  weeks  in  which 
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to  learn  our  system  of  management.  In  our 
program  where  each  stand  represents  just 
one,  but  an  extremely  important,  unit  of 
56  enterprises  it  is  most  essential  that  each 
.member  have  a  full  and  thoroughly  capable 
understanding  of  our  policies,  our  rules, 
and  our  methods  of  operation.  Our  training 
program,  therefore,  is  designed  to  give  the 
inexperienced  operator  the  essential  business 
training  which  he  needs  and  to  provide  a 
learning  period  in  which  the  experienced,  as 
well  as  the  inexperienced,  may  become  tho- 
roughly adjusted  to  operating  in  accordance 
to  our  rules  and  regulations. 

Our  training  teacher  is  fully  sighted.  She 
has  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  Society's 
program  and  the  basic  principles  upon  which 
it  accomplishes  its  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 
She  has  worked  as  a  stand  assistant  and  as  a 
supervisor.  She  knows  merchandising  methods, 
but,  most  of  all,  she  possesses  remarkable 
patience  and   ability   to   teach   blind   people. 

Our  training  period  varies  from  three  to 
eight  weeks  in  length.  So  far  we  have  been 
unable  to  establish  any  relationship  between 
the  speed  of  learning  and  the  probable  degree 
of  success  of  the  trainee.  Some  of  our  slowest 
learners  are  today  most  capable  managers. 

The  trainee's  first  lessons  are  spent  in 
getting  acquainted  with  the  building  in 
which  the  stand  is  located  as  well  as  with  the 
stand  in  general.  He  must  learn  the  entrances 
to  the  building,  location  of  the  restroom, 
and  the  relation  of  the  stand  and  the  stock- 
room to  the  building  as  a  whole.  The  total 
lay-out  of  the  stand  with  its  particular  ar- 
rangement of  equipment  and  merchandise 
is  explained  so  that  he  may  have  a  com- 
plete picture  of  his  working  situation  before 
he  becomes  too  concentrated  on  details. 

If  the  trainee  has  been  leading  an  inactive 
life,  he  may  find  it  a  considerable  ordeal  to 
be  on  his  feet  a  full  day  in  the  beginning. 
Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  proper  fitting 
of  comfortable  shoes  and  we  are  most  careful 
to  not  have  the  trainee  overworked,  often 
sending  him  home  after  a  part  day's  work 
until   he   becomes   accustomed   to   the   strain. 

The  training  program  then  progresses 
through  the  regular  stages  of:  stock  arrange- 
ments, displays,  and  prices;  purchasing;  stock 
control;  making  change;  developing  sales- 
manship;   housekeeping;    making    the    daily 


report;  and,  finally,  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  complete  management  of  the 
training  stand. 

After  the  trainee's  training  is  completed,  he 
is  ready  for  assignment  as  manager  of  a 
stand.  A  small  stand  is  chosen  with  responsi- 
bility within  his  capacity  to  manage.  We  use 
the  promotional  system  and  all  managers,  no 
matter  how  capable  they  may  seem  from  the 
beginning,  reach  the  better  positions  in  our 
program  through  a  series  of  promotions  after 
having  proven  themselves  on  smaller  stands. 

We  recognize  that  to  compete  successfully 
with  sighted  vendors,  our  blind  managers 
must  have  their  managerial  abilities  supple- 
mented with  the  sight  of  their  supervisors. 
It  is  the  supervisor's  duty  to  see  that  both 
the  service  and  the  merchandise  coming 
from  the  blind  managers  always  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  most  discriminating  cus- 
tomers. There  must  never  be  any  but  the 
best  merchandise  sold  at  a  blind  vendor's 
stand.  The  vendor  himself,  must  always  be 
clean  and  well  groomed;  his  stand  and  sur- 
roundings must  be  spotless  and  attractive. 
Unfortunately,  few  sighted  people  are  will- 
ing to  tell  the  blind  vendor  when  his  perfor- 
mance fails  to  meet  top-notch  requirements. 
Only  especially  trained  and  experienced  su- 
pervisors can  be  depended  upon  to  consist- 
antly  point  out  errors  and  shortcomings. 
They  must  be  willing  to  give  this  frank  ad- 
vice at  all  times  as  the  very  livelihood  of  the 
blind  manager  depends  upon  his  reputation 
for  superior  service  and  merchandise. 

A  successful  plan  of  supervision  includes: 
supervisory  visits  and  detailed  reports  of 
same;  evaluation  of  merchandise  and  man- 
agement efficiency  with  suggestions  for  im- 
provement; observations  with  reference  to 
customer  and  dealer  approach;  the  availa- 
bility of  council  and  advice  on  business  and 
personal  problems;  constant  vigil  on  equip- 
ment needs;  and  tjiat  all  important  item  of 
good   housekeeping. 

The  well-trained  supervisor  must  be  thor- 
oughly informed  on  all  phases  of  a  problem 
before  he  attempts  to  suggest  solutions.  He 
is  paid  to  advise  and  he  does  his  job  best 
when  he  is  sure  he  understands  a  situation 
fully  and  knows  that  his  suggestion  is  the 
correct  answer.  He  is  at  all  times  patient, 
deliberate,  and  positive.  He  does  not  confuse 
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his  managers  by  asking  for  their  advice.  This 
does  not  mean  that  he  is  not  sympathetic 
to  the  manager's  explanations,  observations, 
and  ideas.  He  is  always  on  the  alert  to  learn 
from  the  managers  and  to  adapt  suggestions 
to  the  particular  needs  of  each  operator.  He 
will  make  no  promise  that  cannot  be  fulfilled 
promptly  and  to  the  letter.  Knowing  that 
most  people  tend  to  forget  how  much  has 
been  done  for  them  while  brooding  over  some 
small  promise  that  has  not  been  lived  up  to, 
he  avoids  losing  the  stand  manager's  confi- 
dence by  agreeing  to  do  for  him  only  what  he 
can  do  promptly  and  efficiently. 

We  believe  that  is  is  true  in  the  vending 
stand  program,  as  in  all  other  enterprises, 
that  reward  is  the  best  incentive  to  getting  a 
job  well  done.  In  our  supervisory  program, 
we  constantly  remind  the  managers  that  the 


only  way  to  achieve  a  better  position  is  by 
superior  performance.  Nothing  in  our  organi- 
zation is  given  more  careful  consideration 
than  the  fair  evaluation  of  an  operator's  per- 
formance. It  is  recognized  that  his  very  des- 
tiny is  at  stake  and  that  decisions  on  promo- 
tions should  be  well  substantiated.  These 
decisions  are  not  left  to  one  person,  but  are 
the  result  of  a  round  table  discussion  parti- 
cipated in  by  the  General  Manager,  by 
his  assistant,  and  by  the  entire  supervisory 
staff. 

"The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating." 
We  are  happy  to  say  that,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  seventy-two  blind  employees  in 
our  program  are  most  happy  in  their  work, 
have  an  excellent  attitude  toward  the  So- 
ciety, and  carry  the  common  feeling  that  they 
are  being  dealt  with  fairly. 


PREVOCATION  AND  ADJUSTMENT  TRAINING 
FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

MADELINE  P.  McCRARY 

Chief  of  Rehabilitation  Services,    North  Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Some  fourteen  years  ago  the  Lions  Clubs 
of  North  Carolina  and  a  few  interested 
citizens  decided  that  there  must  be  one  single 
agency  responsible  for  the'  development  of 
work  for  the  blind  in  North  Carolina.  The 
major  project  of  Lions  International  is  work 
for  the  blind  and  the  Lions  Clubs  of  North 
Carolina  were  most  active  in  this  field.  How- 
ever, the  work  for  the  blind  must  be  an 
avocation  with  civic  groups,  for  Lions  are 
busy  men  and  cannot  devote  all  their  time 
to  any  project;  therefore  in  1934,  the  North 
Carolina  State  Association  for  the  Blind 
was  organized.  This  was  a  lay  group  sponsored 
by  Lions  but  composed  of  individuals  from 
all  walks  of  life — including  members  of 
Rotary,  Kiwanis.  Civitan,  ^Voman's  Clubs, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  general 
public. 

The  first  objective  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Association  was  the  promotion  of  legis- 
lation which  ultimately  resulted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  The  North  Carolina  State  Commis- 
sion  for   the   Blind.    On    March   5,    1935    the 


Commission  was  created  by  legislative  enact- 
ment and  12  years  ago  this  month,  it  began 
functioning  as  a  State  Agency.  Facts  previously 
obtained  by  the  State  Association  for  the 
Blind  had  revealed  a  need  for  a  separate 
state  agency  to  cope  with  the  special  problems 
of  adjustment,  vocational  training  and  em- 
ployment of  the  State's  adult  blind  citizens. 
As  a  result,  a  committee  composed  of  out- 
standing leaders  from  the  social  work  field 
and  from  each  organized  state-wide  civic 
and  service  group  worked  with  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  making  a  study  of 
the  field  of  Avork  for  the  blind  as  it  related 
to  the  development  of  a  state  program  de- 
signed to  assist  the  blind  and  visually  handi- 
capped. Both  the  committee  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  were  unanimous 
in  their  opinion  that  an  integrated  program 
for  the  blind  would  render  the  most  effective 
services  and  would  provide  the  greatest  re- 
turns from  the  public  funds  expended.  The 
possibility  of  placing  the  work  for  the  blind 
in  one  of  the  already  existing  state  agencies 
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of    \Velfare,    Health,   Vocational    Rehabilita- 
tion, or  Labor  was  carefully  considered. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  first  divided  its  work  into  these 
seven  main  phases: 

1.  Maintaining  bureaus  of  registration,  in- 
formation and  advice. 

2.  The  prevention  of  blindness. 

3.  Industrial  and  academic  training  of  the 
blind  and  placement  in  employment. 

4.  Public  Education. 

5.  Furnishing  supplies  and  equipment  to 
blind  persons  wishing  to  establish  busi- 
nesses of  their  own. 

6.  Providing  direct  money  payments  to  the 
aged,  infirm  and  otherwise  unemploy- 
able blind   persons. 

7.  The  establishment  of  county  associa- 
tions for  the  blind. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act  in  1935  which  made  possible  un- 
der Title  X,  Federal  participation  in  Aid  to 
the  Blind  Grants,  the  Law  under  which  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  operated, 
was  amended  in  1937,  adding  the  specific 
duty  of  providing  for  direct  relief  to  the 
needy  blind,  to  be  administered  by  the  Com- 
mission through  the  County  Commissioners 
and  their  locally  designated  agents^the 
County  Welfare  Departments.  This  amend- 
ment of  1937  made  it  possible  for  the  State 
Commission  to  participate  in  the  Federal 
Social  Security  program,  thereby  matching 
State  funds  with  Federal  funds.  Direct  money 
payments  to  needy  blind  persons  were  made 
available  under  the  Federal  and  State  Laws. 

From  its  inception,  the  Commission  was 
a'svare  of  the  need  for  Rehabilitation  Ser- 
vices leading  to  employment  of  the  blind, 
however,  due  to  lack  of  funds  and  personnel 
this  major  phase  of  work  for  the  blind  was 
carried  on  through  funds  released  to  the 
Commission  by  the  State  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Department.  Some  achievements  were 
attained  in  the  years  from  1935  to  1943  but 
Rehabilitation  which  means — and  we  quote 
from  jVh\  H.  B.  Cummings,  our  Regional 
Representative,  "The  rebuilding,  retraining 
and  returning  a  handicapped  individual  to  re- 
munerative employment  and  his  rightful 
place  in  the  Society  of  Mankind,"  did  not 
become  a  real  and  moving  part  of  the  North 


Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  un- 
til 1943,  when  the  Barden-LaFollette  Bill  be- 
came Law  July  6,  1943.  It  was,  to  a  large 
measure,  through  the  efforts  of  North  Caro- 
lina's Congressman  Graham  Barden,  that 
the  already  existing  agencies  for  the  Blind 
were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  funds  thus 
set  up  and  to  render  Rehabilitation  Services 
to  the  Blind. 

For  the  past  four  years  the  Rehabilitation 
Division  of  the  Commission  has  moved  into 
new  areas,  broadening  its  scope  and  basis  and 
pushing  the  frontiers  of  work  for  the  blind 
in  an  ever  widening  circle  of  new  fields  of 
employment. 

In  1945  the  last  of  the  frontiers  was  reached. 
It  had  been  a  known  fact  for  years  that 
numerous  persons  blinded  in  adulthood 
would  never  be  rehabilitated  imtil  some 
means  for  prevocational  and  adjustment  train- 
ing were  devised.  In  this  year,  after  long  and 
careful  research,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  General  Assembly  which  provided  for 
a  Resident  Center  to  orient,  to  condition  to 
blindness,  and  to  train  the  adult  blind  to 
enter  employment. 

It  is  significant  and  interesting  to  note 
some  of  the  facts  pointed  out  to  the  Assembly 
before  this  bill  was  introduced — the  reasons 
why  such  a  Center  was  necessary  and  why 
the  State  shoidd  support  it.  Briefly  these 
were: 

1.  Blindness  is  the  most  serious  of  all 
single  physical  handicaps. 

2.  More  than  65%  of  blindness  occurs  in 
adult  life,  often  forcing  idleness  on  an 
otherwise  energetic  individual  and,  as 
a  result,  the  person  loses  his  independ- 
ence, and  the  community,  the  state  and 
the   nation   lose   a   producing   citizen. 

3.  No  fa{!ilities  for  adjustment  and  pre- 
vocational training  exist  in  the  state. 

4.  The  Lions  Clubs  of  the  State  are  will- 
ing to  match  State  funds  dollar  for 
dollar. 

The  law  as  passed  reads  thus:  "1  he  North 
Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  establish  and  to 
operate  a  Pre-Conditioning  Center  for  the 
Blind  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in 
their  ■  mental,  emotional,  physical  and  eco- 
nomic adjustments  to  blincjness  through  appli- 
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cation  of  proper  tests,  measurements  and  in- 
tensive training  in  order  that  they  may  de- 
velop- manual  dexterity,  obstacle  and  direc- 
tion awareness,  acceptable  work  habits  and 
maximum  skills  in  industrial  and  commercial 
processes."  In  November  1945  the  Resident 
Center  was  opened  in  temporary  quarters 
in  Greenville,  North  Carolina.  The  Com- 
mission has  had  for  some  years  property  in 
Raleigh  suitable  for  building  a  center  and  the 
1947  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  appro- 
priated .f 2 75. 000.00  for  a  permanent  Center 
Building.  However,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
start  the  building  and  the  Center  will  be 
operated  in  Green\'ille  until  such  building  can 
be  erected. 

The  training  offered  at  the  Center  is  di- 
vided into  tAvo  phases:  adjustment  and  pre- 
vocational  and  vocational — a  trainee  may 
attend  the  Center  for  1 1  months  in  prevo- 
cational  training  and  return  the  next  year 
for  1 1  months  of  vocational  training.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule 
to  allow  this  much  training  for  an  individual 
because  it  is  felt  that  if  a  person  needs  such 
a  long  period  for  adjustment,  he  might 
never  become  sufficiently  skilled  to  compete 
and  to  earn  his  living  in  employment. 

It  is  recognized  that  many  persons  who 
would  benefit  by  adjustment  training  at  our 
Center  would  never  become  self-maintaining 
individuals  and  since  our  Center  is  a  Reha- 
bilitation project,  persons  attending  must 
appear  to  be  potential  Rehabilitants.  As 
time  moves  on  the  Commission  hopes  to  de- 
vise and  enlarge  the  services  at  our  Center 
to  include  some  trainees  other  than  reha- 
bilitants. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Commission  em- 
ploys blind  and  visually  handicapped  trained 
Social  Case  ^Vorkers  to  work  with  all  A  B 
applicants  and  recipients.  These  case  workers, 
working  in  the  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ments, give  special  services  to  the  blind  in 
every  countv  of  the  State,  but  due  to  heavy 
case  loads,  the  Special  Case  \Vorkers  are 
not  able  to  spend  the  time  required  to  give 
intensive  training  to  all  blind  in  the  counties. 
Therefore,  it  is  our  hope  that  some  of  these 
pei-sons  can  eventually  be  admitted  to  our 
Center. 

In  thinking  of  our  Rehabilitation  Center, 
one  must  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  the  newest 


field  of  activity  of  the  Rehabilitation  Divi- 
sion and,  as  in  any  new  endeavor,  one  must 
learn  by  experience.  Furthermore,  the  Com- 
mission found  after  careful  investigation 
that  the  nation  as  a  whole  had  done  practi- 
cally nothing  in  the  field  of  Resident  Re- 
habilitation Centers  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
therefore,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Commission 
to  set  up  its  own  guide  posts  and  to  open  its 
Center  in  November  1945  including  those 
training  courses  that  appeared  to  be  necessary 
to  prepare  the  adult  blind  for  employment. 
Now,  with  18  months  of  experience  in  the 
field,  we  are  making  changes  in  the  courses 
offered  and  we  expect  to  continue  to  revise 
training  as  the  need  arises,  reflected  by  the 
attempts  at  placements  after  trainees  finish 
at  the  Center. 

At  the  present   time   the  following  courses 
are  offered: 

1.  Orientation  to  the  physical  set  up.  This 
field  has  been  supervised  by  several 
staff  members,  but  when  the  fall  term 
opens  in  September,  we  are  adding  a 
full  time  staff  member  to  take  over  this 
responsibility.  This  trainer  might  be 
termed  a  "foot  traveller",  as  it  will  be 
his  job  to  teach  obstacle  awareness, 
travel,  not  only  around  the  Center,  but 
in  the  urban  areas,  the  use  of  White 
canes,  etc.  We  feel  that  this  training 
supersedes  all,  other  background  train- 
ing, for  a  person  may  be  adjusted  and 
trained  yet  fail  on  the  job  due  to  lack 
of  ability  to  go  to  and  from  work  and  to 
supply  himself  with  his  daily  living 
needs. 

2.  Reconditioning  is  a  second  and  concur- 
rent course  offered  \\'ith  the  physical 
orientation;  one  is  a  component  part  of 
the  other.  This  course  is  required  for 
all  new'  trainees  but  the  length  of  it 
depends  on  the  ability  of  the  trainee 
to  adjust.  Reconditioning  training  be- 
gins as  soon  as  the  trainee  enrolls.  It 
is  during  this  period  that  he  is  inter- 
viewed by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Center,  assigned  living  quarters,  intro- 
duced to  his  counselor  and  other  staff 
members. 

3.  Since  the  processes  of  counseling  are 
the    foundation    of    Rehabilitation,    the 
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duty  of  the  counselors  begins  at  once 
and  is  ended,  only  when  the  trainee 
has  graduated  or  terminated  training. 
All  the  various  steps  in  the  processes  of 
of  counseling  are  offered  to  each  trainee 
at  our  Center. 
4.  Tests  and  measurements,  etc.  are  used 
without  exception.  A  staff  psychologist 
maintains  residence  at  our  Center  so 
that  each  new  trainee  may  be  adminis- 
tered as  many  tests  as  his  employment 
objective  indicates.  We  have  found 
through  experience,  that  practically  none 
of  the  accepted  testing  materials  are 
adapted  to  the  Blind  and  therefore,  the 
psychologist,  with  the  expert  advice  of  a 
specialist  from  the  O.  V.  R.  and  other 
specialists  throughout  the  nation,  has 
been  making  adaptions  of  the  various 
tests  so  that  they  may  be  valid  when 
administered    to    the   Blind. 

Another  activity  of  the  psychologist 
is  to  work  throughout  the  state  in 
Rehabilitation  clinics.  The  counselor 
arranges  the  clinic  in  the  Welfare  Office 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Welfare  and  Special  Case  Worker. 
On  the  appointed  day  the  clients  are 
interviewed  by  the  counselor,  tested 
by  the  psychologist  and  the  results  are 
discussed  with  the  Superintendent  and 
case  worker  who  have  more  knowledge 
of  the  client's  total  background  than 
the  counselor  does  on  first  contact. 

We  are  finding  these  Rehabilitation 
Clinics  satisfactory  and  we  believe  that 
time  can  be  saved  by  this  method  of 
of  determining  eligibility  and  feasibility. 
If  a  client  can  be  justifiably  eliminated 
in  the  clinic,  the  counselor  can  devote 
his  time  and  efforts  to  the  feasible 
clients  and  thus  speed  Rehabilitation 
services    which    result    in    employment. 

5.  Stand  training  and  employment  practises 
is  a  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  em- 
ployment and  it  is  not  designed  to  com- 
pletely train  a  blind  person  for  stand 
or  store  operation.  The  final  training 
for  stand  or  store  employment  is  given 
by  personnel  of  our  Business  Enter- 
prises Division  who  are  experts  in  this 
field. 

6.  Basic   courses   in   personal   Hygiene   and 


Grooming  follow  the  lines  indicated 
and  for  lack  of  such  training  many  a 
blind  person  has  failed  in  employment. 

7.  Nutrition  courses  are  offered  to  all 
women,  and  in  time  we  expect  to  in- 
clude the  male  students  in  at  least  a 
part  of  such  courses.  These  courses  are 
carefully  worked  out,  step  by  step,  grad- 
ually moving  from  the  simple  to  the 
more  advanced  processes.  As  it  is  to  be 
expected,  these  courses  are  for  new 
trainees  and  are  basic  and  elementary. 
Those  who  are  capable  of  pursuing 
further  work  in  this  field,  are  given  the 
opportunity. 

8.  Academic  courses  consisting  of  English, 
Arithmetic,  Braille  and  typing  are 
offered.  These  all  begin  with  basic 
courses  and  follow  through  with  the 
trainee  according  to  his  needs.  All  of  our 
instructors  are  college  graduates  Avith 
additional  training  in  their  specialties, 
we  feel  they  are  capable  of  preparing 
the  trainee  for  his  employment  objective. 

9.  Craft  courses  of  various  kinds  are  offered 
at  the  Center — here  again,  these  begin 
Avith  simple,  basic  instruction  and  fol- 
low through  to  intricate  training  if 
the  trainee's  employment  objective  so 
indicates. 

10.  Wood  shop  courses  vary  with  the  ability 
of  the  trainee.  Trainees  are  given  tests 
by  the  instructor  and  are  grouped 
according  to  their  abilities.  The  shop 
is  equipped  with  ordinary  hand  tools 
as  well  as  power  driven  ones,  such  as 
drill  presses,  band  saws.  etc.  General 
wood  working  courses  are  offered  to  all 
and  special  vocational  courses  to 
trainees  ^vhose  employment  objectives 
are  wood  work   projects. 

11.  Agriculture — as  a  field  of  training  is 
divided  into  two  separate  courses,  one 
simple  gardening,  the  other  Vocational 
Agricidture.  The  first  course  is  offered 
to  all  trainees,  the  second  course  is 
offered  to  those  trainees  whose  em- 
ployment objective  calls  for  scientific 
training  as  related  to  poultry  raising, 
hatcheries,   truck  farming,  etc. 

12.  Cement  block  making  courses  are 
offered  at  the  Center. 

13.  Mattress    making — which    includes    all 
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the  processes  from  cutting  the  ticks  to 
finishing  the  mattresses — is  offered. 
14.  Courses  in  Laundry  work  are  given. 
These  courses  inchide  training  in  the 
usage  of  both  hand  and  electric  equip- 
ment and  prepare  a  trainee  to  engage 
in  a  Home  Laundry  project  when  he 
returns  to  his  home  community. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  courses, 
the  Center  purchases  outside  instruction 
if  it  is  needed  to  complete  the  training  of 
a  student  and  fit  him  for  his  employment 
objective. 

Recreation  is  given  much  emphasis  at  the 
Center  for  this  is  a  field  that  has  never  re- 
ceived sufficient  attention  in  work  for  the 
Blind.  The  recreational  facilities  of  any  com- 
munity are  set  up  for  sighted  persons  and 
therefore  the  blind  are  many  times  excluded. 
We  believe  recreation  a  normal,  natural 
and  needed  activity  to  produce  a  well  adjusted 
personality.  Games  adapted  to  use  by  the 
blind  are  provided  and  each  trainee  is  en- 
couraged to  find  a  hobby  that  will  interest 
him.  Musical  instruments  are  available  and 
a  band  of  composed  students  and  faculty 
plays  for  various  entertainments,  including 
a  square  dance  every  other  week.  Students 
and  faculty  invite  outside  guests  to  these 
affairs,  with  the  marked  results  of  improve- 
ment in  the  social  graces  as  well  as  the  art 
of  dancing.  The  Center  operates  under  the 
student  form  of  government,  and  here  again, 
self-confidence  is  developed  by  the  trainee. 
The  president  and  officers  of  the  student 
council  are  elected  each  tenn  by  popular 
ballot  and  the  students  take  an  active  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Center.  The  results  of 
this  method  of  government  have  been  most 
gratifying  and  latent  talents  of  leadership 
developed. 

The  old  adage  "The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  the  eating  thereof"  could  aptly  applv  to 
the  known  results  of  a  Center.  We  have 
told  you  of  our  belief  in  such  a  Center,  the 
creation  and  operation  but  we  have  not  thus 
far  proved  to  you  that  our  belief  backed  by 
factual  evidence  is  justified.  We  h^ve  been 
presenting  evidence  of  our  case  to  the  jury, 
now  we  will  try  to  present  results  to  you, 
the  judges,  that  our  arguments  are  sound. 

In  a  project  so  new  in  work  for  the  Blind 


as  a  Resident  Center,  the  Commission  had 
to  formulate  policies  and  procedures  as  were 
deemed  expedient  to  produce  results.  We 
erred  in  judgment  on  se\cral  matters  and  we 
feel  that  wc  should  attempt  to  point  out  some 
mistakes  so  that  if  any  agency  is  interested 
in  establisliing  a  Resident  Center  for  the 
Adult  Blind,  it  can  profit  by  our  experiences. 
First,  let  us  caution  and  warn  any  agency 
who  anticipates  and  desires  a  Center  to  be 
certain  from  the  beginning  that  it  is  a  Reha- 
bilitation Center  and  that  the  proper  screen- 
ing, counseling,  guidance  and  planning  are 
effected   by  Rehabilitation   Counselors. 

E\ery  person  needing  adjustment  and  pre- 
vocational  training  is  not  a  Prospective  Re- 
habilitant!  We  found  that  out  the  hard  way 
— by  the  failures  resulting  from  referrals  to 
our  Center  by  non-rehabilitation  agencies 
and  interested,  well  meaning  individuals. 
The  procedure  now  followed  in  North  Caro- 
lina is — any  agency,  public  or  private,  or  any 
citizen  may  refer  a  person  for  training  at 
the  Center  to  the  Rehabilitation  Division 
of  the  Commission.  Each  referral  is  care- 
fully investigated  and  the  various  processes 
of  Rehabilitation  are  carefully  followed.  If, 
after  due  consideration,  the  referred  person 
appears  feasible  for  prevocational  and  adjust- 
ment training,  he  is  recommended  and  ad- 
mitted as  a  trainee.  The  counselor's  job  be- 
gins with  the  initial  interview  and,  if  the 
person  is  accepted  for  rehabilitation  services, 
continues  to  employment  and  post  placement 
services.  Therefore,  it  is  the  counselor's 
responsibility  to  send  his  clients  to  our 
Center  and  to  see  that  the  training  recom- 
mended is  received. 

The  greatest  cause  for  failures  of  our 
Center  trainees  has  been  the  lack  of  proper 
screening.  This  has  been  remedied  and  the 
percentage  of  failures  greatly  reduced.  Never 
can  failures  be  eliminated,  for  Rehabilita- 
tion works  with  the  variable  qualities  of 
human  beings  and  we  realize  full  well  that 
two  and  two  do  not  always  equal  that  exact 
amount  of  four! 

As  the  Center  has  moved  from  its  initial 
opening  into  some  months  of  experience,  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  revamp  some 
courses,  to  eliminate  others  and  to  introduce 
new  ones.  Always,  ^ve  must  keep  in  mind 
the  client's  needs,  that  he  is  the  central  figure 
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in  any  training  program,  and  that  it  is  his 
needs  that  we  must  meet,  not  the  agency's 
desire  to  give  him  this  course  or  the  other. 
Due  to  this  fact,  the  courses  offered  must  be 
feasible  enough  to-  render  training  as  in- 
dicated. We  do  not  mean  by  this  statement 
tliat  every  need  of  every  student  can  be  met 
at  a  center;  sometimes  it  is  more  expedient 
to  purchase  some  specific  training  than  to 
provide  such  training  for  one  or  two  students. 

In  the  opening  months,  we  accepted,  as 
trainees,  persons  who  were  feeble-minded, 
psycliotic,  physically  unable  to  pursue  train- 
ing, and  persons  with  multiple  handicaps  too 
great  to  overcome  even  with  training.  One 
such  case  was  a  partially  sighted  girl  in  her 
early  twenties,  a  spastic,  with  speech  and 
travel  difficulties.  This  trainee  was  given 
special  speech  training  under  an  expert 
teacher,  with  services  purchased  outside  our 
Center.  She  remained  months  in  the  training 
processes  and  after  many  conferences,  train- 
ing was  terminated.  The  counselor  who  had 
not  screened  nor  recommended  the  trainee, 
had  to  accept  a  failure  and  the  Rehabilitation 
Division  had  to  record  one  of  those  unwanted 
13's  on  the  flow  sheet! 

.Another  failure  resulted  from  almost  the 
same  reasons.  We  might  state  that  our  defi- 
nite failures — persons  who  were  not  employ- 
able, have  all  resulted  from  poor  screening. 

After  admitting  our  failures,  we  would 
like  to  cite  some  of  our  outstanding  successes, 
and  we  feel  that  when  you  hear  these  true 
stories,  you  will  share  our  enthusiasm  for  a 
Center  and  its  contribution  to  successful 
placement. 

One  of  these  success  stories  which  gives 
us  great  satisfaction,  is  that  of  a  World  War 
II  Veteran.  The  army  claimed  his  disability 
was  non-service  connected  and  so  he  did 
not  receive  a  disability  pension,  the  fact  re- 
mained he  was  blind,  not  adjusted  to  blind- 
ness and  with  no  prospects  of  employment. 
He  was  sent  to  our  center,  went  through  ad- 
justment and  prevocational  and  vocational 
training,  and  emerged  a  new  personality  ready 
to  realisticallv  face  the  work  world.  He  was 
sent  from  the  Center  dircetly  to  stand  train- 
ing under  our  Business  Enterprises  Program. 
Today  he  is  operating  a  stand  in  a  Post 
Office,  is  a  member  of  the  local  Lions  Club, 
and   at  a  recent  State   Convention  of  Lions 


Clubs  was  a  delegate.  One  does  not  need  to 
ask  this  young  man  if  his  training  was  worth 
while,  for  his  every  move  demonstrates  the 
results  and  his  countenance  radiates  peace 
and  satisfaction.  "To  return  an  individual  to 
his  place  in  society"  this  was  so  expertly 
achieved  that  when  a  better  stand  in  some 
other  city  was  offered  to  the  Veteran,  he 
refused,  stating  that  he  was  too  happy  and  too 
secure  in  the  community  to  move. 

Another  success  achieved  through  prevoca- 
tional and  adjustment  training  was  thai  of 
a  woman,  well  along  in  her  forties,  visually 
handicapped  all  her  life  but  who  had  not 
been  allowed  to  attend  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  nor  to  move  out  of  the  circle  of  her 
family.  She  lived  back  in  our  Western  Moun- 
tain area  and  when  the  counselor  contacted 
her,  the  family  made  vigorous  protests  when 
he  suggested  the  woman  attend  the  Center 
and  take  training  leading  to  employment. 
The  client  was  as  determined  to  enter  the 
Center  as  her  family  was  against  the  idea. 
The  counselor  decided  that  the  family  wanted 
the  woman  in  the  home  to  care  for  the  chil- 
dren and  do  the  house  work,  so  when  the 
client  was  interested,  the  counselor  pushed  on 
and  the  training  was  begun.  Rapidly,  the 
client  absorbed  all  courses  offered  and  was 
finally  placed  in  stand  training  at  the  Center. 
She  made  such  strides  and  showed  such  de- 
termination and  ambition,  that  before  her 
training  was  completed,  a  job  opening  de- 
veloped which  seemed  ideal  for  a  woman  of 
her  age  and  she  was  given  the  opportunity. 
The  end  of  the  story  is— in  another  short 
while,  she  was  off  training  under  the  Busi- 
ness Enterprises  and  was  made  the  manager 
of  a  stand.  Never  could  we  have  placed  this 
woman  in  a  stand  as  a  manager  without 
this  adjustment  and  prevocational  training. 
One  young  man,  who  found  a  new  way  of 
life  after  going  to  our  Center,  became  totally 
blind  when  he  was  20  years  old,  lost  his 
job  and  lost  himself.  He  was  found  by  a 
Special  Case  Worker,  referred,  accepted  and 
trained  at  our  Center.  He  adjusted  rapidly 
to  his  blindness,' made  excellent  grades  in 
academic  courses  and  became  fired  with  the 
ambition  to  complete  a  college  education 
with  the  job  objective  of  Rehabilitation 
Specialist.  He  entered  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  the  next  year,  made  his  grade,  took 
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summer  school  work,  completed  successfully 
another  year's  work  and  repeated  the  process 
this  summer.  We  realize  his  job  objective 
has  not  been  reached  but  we  do  not  fear 
for  placement  of  an  individual  possessing 
the  qualities  of  this  young  man. 

We  would  quite  naturally  like  to  tell  you 
more  real  stories  that  ended  in  success  but 
time  prohibits,  however,  if  there  is  any  one 
who  doubts  the  merits  of  prevocational  and 
adjustment  training,  we  invite  you  to  come  to 
North  Carolina  and  to  visit  our  Center 
t^vice — the  day  a  new  trainee  arrives — again 
when  he  departs. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  we  have  many 
blind  persons  employed  in  North  Carolina, 
we  also  have  many  potential  Rehabilitants 
not  working  and  until  we  had  the  prevoca- 
tional and  adjustment  training  offered  at 
our  Center,  we  were  rather  dubious  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  employment  for  many  of 
these  persons.  No  one  of  our  professional 
personnel  or  any  groups  working  together 
could  give  the  necessary  adjustment  training 
to  these  blind  persons.  Now,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve, convinced  by  the  results  of  our  Center 
training,  that  many  hundreds  of  our  blind 
may  be  trained  for  employment  of  some 
nature. 

The  most  outstanding  blind  person  of  our 


age  and  probably  of  all  ages,  is  Helen  Keller — 
she  says  "My  share  of  the  work  of  the  world 
may  be  limited  but  the  fact  that  it  is  work 
makes  it  precious.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  we  render  the  greatest  service 
to  the  unfortunate  when  we  enable  them 
to  feel  that  they  are  useful  members  of 
Society,  capable  of  working  for  others  as 
well  as  for  themselves."  Any  Rehabilitation 
worker  will  agree  with  Miss  Keller,  not  only 
agree,  but  will  work  unceasingly  to  see  that 
nothing  is  left  undone  that  would  ultimately 
result  in  employment,  not  only  for  the 
economic  security  but  also  for  the  therapeutic 
value  of  such  work  and  the  end  result  of 
such  employment  will  be  a  well  adjusted,  self- 
maintaining  citizen,  the  worth  of  such  per- 
son is  too  great  to  attempt  evaluation  by 
mere  mortals.  If  experience  has  shown  and 
ours  has,  that  prevocational  and  adjustment 
training  for  our  adult  blind  is  a  necessary 
attribute  of  successful  employment,  then  we 
can  write  it  into  our  Rehabilitation  plans  as 
a  MUST  and  initiate  methods  of  securing 
this  training.  The  goal  of  all  Rehabilitation 
is  successful  employment.  The  operation  of 
our  Center — speeding  us  towards  this  Goal. 
We  are  paying  off  the  blind  of  North  Carolina 
today,  in  tomorrow's  currency  of  hope,  con- 
fidence and  self-respect. 


OUR  STAND  PROGRAMME  IN  CANADA 

DOUGLAS  R.  STRONG 
Manager,  Industrial  Cafeterias  &  Stands,  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Toronto,  Ontario 


This  paper  has  been  written  quite  briefly, 
covering  only  the  main  points  of  our  stand 
progiamme  in  Canada,  with  the  thought  that 
it  may  suggest  questions  about  which  you 
might  be  specifically  interfested,  and  which  we 
may  discuss  at  its  conclusion. 

Since  the  opening  of  our  first  business  in 
1928  our  stand  programme  has  grown  to  a 
point  where  there  are  300  businesses  located 
in  every  main  city,  and  many  of  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns,  in  Canada. 

The  stands  provide  employment  for  over 
400  blind  men  and  women  and  in  1946  paid 
nearly  f460.000.00  in  direct  income  to  them. 
To   accomplish   this   financial   return   to    the 


blind  managers  it  was  necessary  to  reach  a 
sales  figure  of  a  little  over  .'55,000,000.00  in 
1946  which  means  that  we  were  able  to  pay 
approximately  10%  of  our  sales  to  the  man- 
agers. The  above  figures  only  serve  to  provide 
something  of  a  yardstick  by  which  to  judge 
the  size  of  the  stand  programme,  but  all  of 
us  ^vho  are  here  today  engaged  in  work  for 
the  blind  realize  the  value  of  this  type  of 
employment  in  terms  of  rehabilitation,  re- 
gained self-respect,  normal  activity  and  so 
on,  which  are  quite  as  vital  to  each  person's 
welfare — if  not  more  so — than  the  economic 
value,  important  as  that  may  be. 

For  the  purpose  of  general  administration 
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the  C.N.I.B.  has  divided  Canada  into  five 
divisions  with  a  sixth  division  in  Newfound- 
land. In  conformance  with  this  plan  a  depart- 
ment, therefore,  is  set  up  in  each  division 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  stand  locations 
and  installing  and  operating  them.  Each 
division  assumes  the  cost  of  new  equipment, 
supervision  and  administration  and  receives 
the  revenue  from  its  own  stand  department. 
As  we  are  operating  in  a  large  country  with 
a  relatively  small  population  widely  scattered, 
the  methods  of  stand  administration  have  not 
always  been  uniform  and  to  offset  this  we 
have  set  up  what  might  be  termed  a  national 
consulting  office  in  Toronto  for  the  purpose 
of  acting  as  a  clearing  house  for  ideas,  de- 
signs of  stands,  methods  of  supervision  and 
administration,  analyses  of  businesses,  and 
so  on,  with  a  view  to  eventually  having  a 
uniform  procedure  across  Canada  and  New- 
foundland. The  general  procedure,  however, 
is  fairly  uniform  at  the  present  time  in  that 
supervision  by  sighted  persons  is  maintained 
in  each  division,  and  the  stands  are  all  com- 
pletely owned  by  the  Institute  with  the  man- 
ager paid  a  salary  for  his  services,  and  with 
a  deposit  bank  account  in  a  nearby  bank  for 
each  stand. 

To  those  who  feel  that  stand  superuision 
offers  employment  opportunities  to  blind 
persons,  our  answer  is  that  the  administration 
of  a  stand  programme  can  be  satisfactorily 
handled  by  one  without  sight,  but  that  the 
actual  supervision  of  housekeeping,  display, 
appearance  and  customer  approach  of  the 
stand  manager,  checking  of  books,  etc.,  if 
done  by  a  capable  sighted  supervisor,  inevi- 
tably results  in  retaining  most  of  the  exist- 
ing stands  and  the  procuring  of  new  ones 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  otherwise, 
and,  ultimately,  residts  in  more  employ- 
ment to  blind  persons  in  general.  In  de- 
veloping a  stand  programme  it  has  been  our 
experience  that  the  soundness  of  it  is  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  sighted 
supervision  of  the  stands  and  the  care  and 
patience  exercised  in  the  training  of  stand 
managers.  .Again,  in  direct  ratio  to  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  the  existing  stands  are  man- 
aged, it  is  possible  to  obtain  new  locations. 
This  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  with  the 
growth  of  modern  transportation  and  com- 
pany  combines   wherein  stands   operated   by 


blind  persons  are  seen  more  and  more  fre- 
quently by  executives  of  other  companies. 
In  other  words,  the  long  view  is  that  the 
blind  are  served  more  satisfactorily  through 
sighted  supervision  by  both  being  enabled  to 
do  a  better  job  and  securing  more  opportuni- 
ties because  of  the  higher  standard  of  work  at- 
tained. I  am  stressing  this  point  of  sighted 
supervision  because  we  believe  it  to  be  a 
fundamental  requirement  to  a  successful 
stand  programme  anywhere. 

This  conviction  is  being  strengthened  year 
by  year  as  we  receive  favorable  comment  re- 
garding our  stands  and  by  the  number  of 
invitations  we  receive  to  install  stands  with- 
out solicitation  on  our  part. 

The  present  method  of  paying  salaries  to 
the  managers  which  has  replaced  the  old 
system  of  paying  the  net  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness after  a  charge  had  been  deducted  for 
maintenance  and  supervision,  has  proven 
to  be  much  more  satisfactory,  but  we  are 
very  careful  to  maintain  incentive  at  as  high 
a  level  as  possible  by  examining  the  results, 
of  each  business  carefully  about  twice  a 
year  and  giving  increases  in  salary  where  the 
results  warrant  them  along  with  a  letter  of 
commendation  of  work  well  done.  Promo- 
tions to  better  businesses  are  made  as  fre- 
quently as  warranted  through  decisions  made 
at  our  weekly  staff  meetings. 

The  deposit  account  is  set  up  for  each 
stand  in  a  nearby  bank  so  that  money  may 
be  deposited  frequently  in  order  that  as  little 
as  possible  is  keptjn  the  stand. 

For  the  totally  blind  person  the  cigar  or 
"dry"  stand  has  proven  to  be  the  most 
acceptable  type,  but  for  those  with  some 
sight  who  can  be  adapted  to  the  food  busi- 
ness, the  canteens  and  cafeterias  have  also 
proven  of  great  value.  Because  we  were  not 
able  to  secure  as  many  dry  stands  as  were 
needed  during  the  depression  years,  industrial 
cafeterias  were  developed  to  meet  the  need 
for  employment.  Canteens  were  started  in 
many  companies  which  developed  into  full 
meal  services,  and  through  this  evolution  the 
industrial  cafeteria  business  has  developed 
to  the  extent  that  in  Ontario  alone  we  are 
serving  nearly   200,000  meals  a  month. 

Type  of  Stands 
The   types  of  business   operated   by   blind 
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persons  in  Canada  fall,  roughly,  into  four 
groups:  (i.)  Cigar  or  "Dry"  Stands.  (2.)  Can- 
teens and  Cafeterias;  (3.)  Automatic  Vending 
Machine  Businesses;  and  (4.)  Independent 
Merchants. 

First  group — Cigar  or  "Dry"  Stands 

Of  the  300  stands  operated  by  the  Institute 
in   Canada,   approximately   200   are   cigar   or 
"dry"  stands,  selling  the  usual  lines  of  ciga- 
rettes,   tobaccos,    chocolate    bars,    gum,    soft 
drinks,   milk,   sandwiches,   biscuits,   and   sun- 
dries. These  are  located  in  all  types  of  public 
and  private  buildings  such  as  Federal,  Pro- 
vincial and  Municipal  administrative  build- 
ings, court  houses,  office  buildings,  hospitals, 
etc.,  and  in  outside  locations  on  public  and 
private   property.    Each   stand    is,   of   course, 
designed   for   the   specific  building   in   which 
it  is  located  and  the  type  of  wood  and  finish 
is  made  to  harmonize  with  or  duplicate  that 
of  the  trim  in  the  building.  The  design  of 
the  stands  has  evolved  over  a  period  of  years 
from    a    conventional    type    consisting    of    a 
more    or    less    standard    showcase    and    wall- 
case,  to  the  closed-in  type  which  is  now  be- 
coming standard   with   us.   This   type   is   en- 
closed   with    plate    glass    above    the    counter 
level  and  shelves  and  cigarette  bin  dividers 
on    the    inside    of    the    glass,    lighted    with 
fluorescent    or    cold    cathode    lighting,    and 
Tvith    a   large    capacity   dry    cooler   replacing 
the  old  style  wet  cooler.  The  closed-in  type 
of  stand  offers  the  advantages  of  prominent, 
well-lJ|hted     display     immediately     in     front 
of  the  customer  without  loss  through  pilfer- 
ing or  undue  handling  of  stock  by  the  custo- 
mer, as  well  as  ease  in  locking  up  the  stand. 
The  appearance  is  also  greatly  improved  and 
any  disorder  inside  the  stand  is  less  discerni- 
ble by  the  customer  than  with  the  open  type. 
The  new  dry   type   cooler,  ^vhich   we   had 
designed  and  built  for  our  own  use,  is  cooled 
by  means  of  a  blower  coil   installed   in  one 
end.    The    advantages    of    a    dry    cooler    are 
obvious  to  any  manager  who  has  experienced 
the   problem   of   wet   bottles,   marks   on    the 
coimter,  necessity  of  drying  each  bottle  and 
water  frequently  dripping  on  the  floor.  The 
capacity    of    the    cooler    is    greatly    increased 
holding  from  300-400  bottles  and  is  so  con- 
structed  that   the  stand   manager   can  reach 
the  bottles  at  any  point  quite  easily. 


Second   group — Canteens   and    Cafeterias 

Canteens    and    cafeterias    are    located    in 
factory    and    office    buildings,    hospitals,    de- 
partmental  store  staff  diningrooms,   colleges, 
large  garages,  railway  roundhouses  and  elec- 
tric  railway   barns,   and   the   number   served 
in    each    location    ranges    from    100    to    2000 
persons.  The  canteens  and  cafeterias  are  de- 
signed  by  ourselves  using  as  modern  equip- 
ment as  possible  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"dry"  stands,  the  older  ones  are  continually 
being    brought    up    to    date    in    design    and 
appearance.     The     cafeterias     and     canteens 
provide  all  types  of  service  from  sandwiches, 
beverages   and   desserts,   to   full-course   meals. 
Each  canteen  or  cafeteria  is  managed  by  a 
blind    person    and    a    fully    sighted    assistant 
working  together  as  a  team.  The  remainder 
of  the  staff,  consisting  of  cook,  counter  girls, 
dish   washers,  etc.,   are   fully  sighted   people. 
In  some  of  the  cafeterias  there  is  a  separate 
section    for   the   sale   of   cigarettes,    tobaccos, 
soft    drinks,    milk,    etc.,    which    provides    an 
ideal  employment  opportunity   for  an   addi- 
tional   totally    blind    person    or    persons.    In 
one  fairly  large  cafeteria  in  a  steel  company 
we  have  a  manager  who  has  just  under  10% 
sight  and  who  is  registered  as  blind,  working 
with   his   sighted   assistant   and   staff,   and   as 
this  cafeteria  is  open  24  hours  a  day,  7  days 
a  week,  we  are  able  to  give  employment  to 
three  additional  blind  people  in  the  separate 
dry  stand  in  the  cafeteria,  one  working  each 
shift  of  the  24-hour  day.  There  is  also  a  sub- 
sidiary  camteen   located   some   distance   from 
this  cafeteria  which  employs  two  more  blind 
people   resulting    in    six    blind    persons    em- 
ployed in  one  cafeteria. 

Third  group — Automatic  Vending  Machine 
Businesses 

A  development  with  which  we  have  been 
successfully  experimenting  during  the  past 
few  years  and  which  appears  to  offer  con- 
siderable promise  of  expanding  employment 
for  blind  persons,  is  that  of  automatic  vend- 
ing machines. 

The  vending  machines  are  installed  in 
factories  or  office  buildings  too  small  to 
support  a  stand,  and  a  group  of  such  small 
locations  is  taken  care  of  by  a  blind  operator 
who  goes  from  company  to  company  servic- 
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ing  these  machines  and  collecting  the  money. 
Qur  experiments  have  consisted  of  two 
routes  of  automatic  Coca  Cola  vending  ma- 
chines, and  a  large  route  of  machines  han- 
dling cigarettes  and  chocolate  bars.  In  the 
case  of  the  Coca  Cola  routes,  the  Coca  Cola 
Company  delivers  the  drinks  to  each  loca- 
tion and  sends  to  our  ofEce  the  invoices  cover- 
ing deliveries.  The  operator  calls  each  day 
at  each  machine,  loads  it  with  full  bottles, 
services  the  machine  and  removes  the  money 
from  it.  He  sends  into  our  office  a  report  on 
the  cases  delivered  to  each  location,  thus 
providing  a  check  for  our  cost  control  of 
the  business.  Cigarette  and  candy  machines 
will  soon  be  placed  in  each  location  along 
with  the  Coca  Cola  machines  which  will  re- 
sult in  a  considerable  improvement  in  the 
volume  of  sales  and  the  service  rendered. 
This,  in  turn,  will  allow  us  to  reduce  the 
number  of  locations  per  man,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  number  of  jobs  available  to 
blind  persons  in  this  field.  Since  most  towns 
have  a  group  of  small  factories  located  in 
them,  the  vending  machine  route  offers  almost 
unlimited  opportunities  for  expanding  em- 
ployment services  o,f  this  type,  as  well  as  in- 
creasing the  scope  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties in  the  larger  centres. 

Fourth    group- — Independent    Merchants 

In  addition  to  the  businesses  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Institute  there  are  several 
owned  by  individuals.  Some  who  had  busi- 
ness experience  prior  to  losing  their  sight 
have  gone  back  into  business  following  ad- 
justment to  blindness,  while  others  have 
gained  experience  in  one  or  more  of  our 
stands  and  have  taken  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented to  them  for  purchasing  a  business  of 
their  own.  In  many  cases  they  have  been 
successful  to  a  very  satisfactory  degree. 

Our  policy  has  always  been  to  encourage 
individual  initiative  in  those  registered  with 
the  Institute  and  when  the  character  and  ex- 
perience of  the  one  planning  a  business  of 
his  own  have  appeared  to  warrant  it.  we  have 
been  prepared  to  advance  money  and  techni- 
cal assistance  in  the  establishment  of  the 
business. 

The  foregoing  is  an  attempt  to  explain 
as  briefly  as  possible  our  stand  programme 
in  Canada  with  its  some  200  dry  stands  and 


100  canteens  and  cafeterias.  As  the  food 
businesses  are  mainly  in  Ontario,  a  greater 
proportion  of  staff  to  stands  exists  than  in 
the  other  divisions.  Whereas  in  Ontario — 
where  there  are  75  dry  stands  and  65  can- 
teens and  cafeterias — a  staff  of  thirty  persons 
is  required  in  the  department  consisting  of 
supervising  accountants,  supervising  dieti- 
tians, employment  department  and  office  staff 
doing  secretarial  work,  checking  accounts, 
invoices  and  returns,  analysing  the  businesses 
and  so  on,  another  division  of  comparatively 
small  population  with  26  dry  stands  and  6 
canteens,  is  supervised  by  a  staff  of  three 
people  with  some  of  the  accounting  being 
done  by  the  general  accounting  department. 
The  Ontario  staff  is  also  available  to  assist 
other  divisions  in  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
phases  of  the  operations.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  canteens  and  cafeterias  require  con- 
siderably more  supervision  and  control  than 
dry  stands,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  they  produce 
considerable  revenue  and  thereby  materially 
assist  financially  in  a  stand  programme. 
However  it  should  be  stated  that,  in  our 
opinion,  a  small  or  medium  sized  stand 
programme  should  not  go  beyond  a  simple 
canteen  service,  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

As  for  the  future,  our  thinjcing  and  plan- 
ning are  directed  toward  centralized  control 
with  increasing  amounts  of  goods  being 
purchased  from  the  manufacturers  by  our 
warehouses  in  each  division,  processed  or 
broken  down  into  small  units,  and  sent 
out  to  the  stands.  In  proportion  as  this  is 
done,  the  cost  control  and  checking  of  our 
business  will  become  simplified.  We  will 
thus  be  able  to  employ  more  blind  people, 
in  the  stands,  who  at  present  are  not  able 
to  measure  up  to  all  the  requirements  of  a 
stand  manager  required  to  purchase,  to  some 
extent,  independently  and  manage  a  skilled 
staff  as  is  the  case  of  cafeterias.  Centralized 
purchasing,  cooking  of  meals,  and  making  of 
sandwiches,  will  reduce  the  responsibilities 
of  some  of  the  managers  allowing  us  a  wider 
selection  of  managerial  material.  This,  we 
believe,  can  be  done  without  curtailing  the 
training  of  men  and  women  to  be  good,  active 
managers  showing  initiative  and  ability  to 
take  responsibility.  There  will  still  be  many 
phases  of  managerial  technique  which  can 
be     improved     beyond     their    present    state 
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sufficient  to  allow  our  managers  plenty  of 
scope  in  self-improvement. 

In  our  plans  for  the  future  we  always  in- 
clude the  search  for  better  ways  to  super- 
vise and  assist  our  managers  ever  realizing 
that  supervision  is  virtually  the  life  blood 
of  a  stand  programme,  other  things,  of 
course,  being  equal. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
some  progress  has  been  made,  but  as  is 
always  the  case  in  any  development,  this  ad- 
vance   has    only    served    to    push    back    our 


horizons,  revealing  even  broader  fields  of 
exploration  than  were  ever  dreamed  of  at 
the  start. 

The  interchange  of  ideas  and  methods  of 
procedure  between  organizations  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  should 
be  of  great  assistance  in  furthering  our  prog- 
ress in  this  worthwhile  means  of  creating 
employment  opportunities  for  our  blind  men 
and  women  adapted  to  this  tvpe  of  work, 
and  should  be  encouraged  in  e^ery  way 
possible.  Thank   you. 


REPORT  ON  A  NON-LANGUAGE  LEARNING  TEST 

MARY  K.  BAUMAN 

Personnel  Research  &  Guidance,  1604  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Penna. 


In  thinking  through  what  I  wanted  to  say 
to  you  today,  I  felt  amazed  at  the  develop- 
ments that  have  taken  place  in  testing  for 
the  blind  in  the  four  years  since  I  first 
stood  before  you  in  Columbus  in  1943.  Then 
I  had  been  asked,  at  the  last  moment,  to 
come  before  you  because  the  thing  I  was  do- 
ing semed  so  new  and  different.  I,  a  vocational 
psychologist  whose  work  was  chiefly  with 
the  seeing  and  very  directly  tried  in  with 
industry,  was  applying  the  measures  of 
motor  skill  which  had  been  successful  pre- 
dictors of  work  success  for  the  seeing  to 
the   job    placement    problems    of   the    blind. 

Looking  back  upon  it,  I  think  the  major 
contribution  I  made  at  that  time  was  not 
the  use  of  tests,  nor  even  the  application  of 
the  particular  tests  I  did  use.  Others  were 
also  thinking  of  the  use  of  tests  and  other 
tests,  with  equally  careful  study,  could 
suffice.  I  think  the  major  contribution  then 
Avas  one  of  technique  growing  out  of  a  cer- 
tain philosophy  and  I  call  your  attention  to 
it  because  the  material  which  will  form  the 
main  part  of  my  presentation  to  you  today 
grows   out   of   that   same   basic   thinking. 

The  philosophy  lay  in  my  belief  that,  if 
a  task  could  be  done  at  all  without  vision, 
the  chief  difference  between  its  performance 
by  a  seeing  person  and  its  performance  by  a 
blind  person  lay  in  the  greater  length  of 
time  required  for  the  blind  person  to  be- 
come   acquainted    with    the    material    with 


which  he  was  to  work.  In  testing  for  purely 
repetitive  manipulative  skills,  I  attempted  to 
overcome  this  difference  by  giving  the  blind 
person  an  additional  number  of  trials  and  the 
evidence  which  I  presented  to  you  in  1943 
was  to  the  effect  that,  with  these  additional 
trials,  blind  persons  who  were  successful  in 
competitive  employment  met  the  speed  stand- 
ards of  the  normal  range  of  seeing  persons 
on  these  tests. 

Subsequent  very  lengthy  studies  in  which 
the  staff  and  students  of  the  Overbrt)ok 
School  for  the  Blind  and  of  the  South  Phila- 
delphia High  School  cooperated  gave  actual 
evidence  of  the  learning  curves  of  blind  and 
seeing  young  people  with  this  manipulative 
material  and  showed  definitely  that  the 
only  difference  in  the  learning  cur\'es  was 
the  slower  rate  of  increase  at  the  beginning 
for  the  blind  students. 

As  a  person  much  of  whose  time  is  now 
spent  as  a  consultant  for  industry,  I  realized, 
however,  that  these  motor  skills  tasks  were 
too  simple,  too  repetitive,  to  represent  fully 
the  demand  which  industrial  placement 
makes  upon  the  blind  person.  Also,  although 
I  have  always  emphasized  the  importance 
of  qualitative  observations  of  the  behavior  of 
the  client  during  testing,  the  actual  score  for 
these  motor  skills  tests  is  almost  purely  a 
measure  of  motor  speed  and  the  integration 
of  a  simple  pattern.  It  is  true  that  the  per- 
son who  learns  slowly  and  is  therefore  un- 
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sure  of  himself  will  be  likely  to  work  slowly 
on  the  tests  and  this  shows  up  in  his  time 
score.  But  other  factors  may  also  affect  his 
time  score.  I  therefore  felt  very  much  the 
need  for  a  measure  of  speed  of  learning  in 
which  speed  of  motion  once  the  task  had  been 
learned  was  relatively  unimportant. 

It  is  true  that  the  Intelligence  Quotient 
is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  a  measure  of 
learning  rate  but  even  with  seeing  persons  we 
have  come  to  realize  that  some  people  learn 
quickly  with  language  material  but  slowly 
with  non-language  material  while  the  pattern 
reverses  in  others.  And  with  the  blind,  the 
I.Q.  obtained  by  typical  means — the  Binet 
or  Wechsler — is  a  still  poorer  predictor  of 
industrial  success  than  for  the  seeing  be- 
cause for  them  the  Binet  is  adjusted  to  omit 
all  performance  tasks  and  only  the  Verbal 
Scale  of  the  Wechsler  is  used.  Thus,  inconsis- 
tently, we  measure  the  blind  client's  learning 
rate  with  verbal  material  then,  in  most  cases, 
put  him  on  a  job  where  he  must  learn  to 
deal  with"  concrete  material  in  a  manufactur- 
ing process.  Working  as  I  have  concurrently 
with  three  state  commissions  for  the  blind 
and  having  examined  approximately  a  hun- 
dred blind  adults  per  year  for  each  of  the 
past  four  years,  you  will  readily  understand 
my  feeling  of  need  for  a  better  learning 
measure. 

Nor  is  the  one  which  I  have  brought  here 
to  show  you  today  perfect.  Much  further 
study  of  it  is  needed  and,  in  particular, 
follow-up  of  persons  in  whose  testing  it  has 
been  used  is  needed.  Time  has  been  too  short 
for  that.  What  I  tell  you  today  must  be  based 
upon  a  study  of  its  relationship  to  other  mea- 
sures and  upon  a  study  of  some  of  the  people 
who  have  succeeded  or  failed  with  it. 

This  test  is  a  formboard,  adapted  some 
years  ago  by  Witmer  from  one  originated 
by  Dearborn.  In  it  are  eight  holes,  two  each 
of  four  shapes.  Into  each  hole,  two  or  three 
blocks  fit.  The  board  is  presented  with  four 
blocks  removed  and  those  remaining  so 
rearranged  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
series  of  moves  with  the  blocks  still  in  the 
board  before  those  which  have  been  taken 
out  can  be  replaced. 

In  using  this  test  with  blind  persons,  I 
first  have  them  become  acquainted  with  the 
shapes  of  the  four  blocks  which  have  been 


removed.  Then  I  explain  the  board  itself  to 
them,  having  them  learn  by  touch  the  shapes 
of  the  holes.  Then  I  teach  them,  move  by 
move,  the  most  efficient  series  of  moves  by 
which  to  replace  the  four  blocks  which  have 
been  taken  out. 

I  then  time  them  on  three  test  trials,  giving 
additional  teaching  on  each  of  the  first  two 
trials  if  they  have  not  succeeded  in  replacing 
the  blocks  within   fifteen  minutes. 

The  objective  score  is  the  time  score,  the 
number  of  seconds  required  for  each  trial, 
but  since  the  time  required  actually  to  make 
the  necessary  moves  is  considerably  less  than 
a  minute,  the  time  score  reflects  chiefly  the 
time  required  by  the  individual  to  think  the 
pattern  of  moves  through.  The  fact  that  the 
score  does  still  remain  a  time  score  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  possible  objections  to  the 
test. 

Largely  offsetting  this,  at  least  for  the 
person  of  sound  clinical  background,  is  the 
unique  opportunity  given  by  this  test  for 
the  psychologist  to  observe  the  way  in  which 
his  client  approaches  a  learning  situation 
and  the  way  in  which  he  attempts  to  solve 
his  problems.  There  are  three  rather  clear- 
cut  types  of  reaction  to  this  test.  One  is  that 
of  complete  insight,  in  which  the  client  under- 
stands perfectly  the  principle  of  the  test.  In 
this  type  of  reaction,  the  client  can  begin  his  » 
solution  with  any  pair  of  holes,  take  succeed- 
ing pairs  in  any  order,  and  is  not  at  all  con- 
fused if  the  clinician  turns  the  board  around. 
A  second  type  of  reaction  is  that  of  super- 
ficial learning  of  the  necessary  moves,  without 
any  real  understanding  of  the  task.  The 
time  score  for  such  a  client  may  be  as  good, 
or  almost  as  good,  as  for  one  who  has  in- 
sight but  he  succeeds  only  if  he  always  starts 
in  the  same  place  and  takes  the  pairs  of  holes 
in  the  same  order  and  he  is  quite  confused 
if  the  board  is  presented  in  the  reverse  po- 
sition. Finally,  of  course,  there  is  the  group 
of  clients  who  have  no  understanding  what- 
ever, nor  are  they  able  to  learn  superficially 
the  pattern  of  moves  and  whose  attempted 
solutions,  trial  after  trial,  represent  pure 
trial  and  error. 

This  study  is  based  upon  use  of  the  test 
with  88  persons,  62  of  them  totally  blind, 
26  with  better  than  light  perception  but  less 
than    20/200    vision,    ranging    in    age    from 
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16  to  65  years  but  chiefly  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  50,  all  approaching  this  testing 
from  the  point  of  view  of  vocational  choice 
and  job  placement.  If  anyone  is  interested  in 
more  detailed  results  or  in  knowing  more 
about  the  formboard  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
them  question  me. 

Clinically  it  was  evident  early  in  our  work 
w^ith  this  test  that  even  a  small  amount  of 
vision,  well  within  the  limits  of  legal  blind- 
ness, makes  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
time  score  although  not  necessarily  in  the 
type  of  reaction  to  the  material.  That  is, 
whether  able  to  see  or  not.  some  individuals 
have  insight,  some  follow  a  memorized 
pattern  and  some  use  only  trial  and 
error — these  are  intellectual  reactions  not 
much  affected  by  amount  of  vision.  How- 
ever, since  amount  of  vision  does  make  a 
difference  in  the  time  score,  I  will  present 
my  Endings  for  the  group  which  is  totally 
blind  or  has  only  light  perception  useless 
in  this  situation  and  for  the  group  having 
useful  vision  but  less  than  20/200.  The 
median  time  score  for  the  totally  blind 
group  is  3-15  and  26%  never  complete  it 
without  assistance.  The  median  time  score 
for  those  with  vision  is  1-16  and  only  4% 
never  complete  it  without  assistance.  Rank 
order  correlations  fully  justify  the  use  of 
only  three  testing  trials  with  the  group  hav- 
ing vision,  showing  that  they  have  pretty 
well  stabilized  their  performance  with  this 
number  of  trials.  It  is  less  certain  that  the 
totally  blind  group  has  stabilized  its  per- 
formance with  three  testing  trials  but  the 
correlation  between  second  and  third  trial 
is  .8g  which  is  rather  high  and  in  many  test- 
ing situations  time  could  not  be  given  for 
more  than  this  numl:)er  of  trials.  The  use  of 
four  or  five  trials  might  prove  desirable  if 
time  permitted  and  a  study  of  the  effects  of 
this  would  be  desirable. 

Correlations  also  show  that  there  is  no 
relationship  between  age  and  success  with 
this  task.  This  is  particularly  interesting 
because  with  verbal  intelligence  scales  the 
evidence  is  that  adjustment  has  to  be  or 
should  be  made  for  increasing  age.  Our 
earlier  studies  also  showed  increasing  age 
to  be  a  factor  in  increasing  slowness  with 
the  purely  repetitive  speed  tasks  of  the 
motor  skills  group. 


For  the  totally  blind  group  there  is  no 
correlation  whatever  between  I.Q.  on,  the 
Wechsler  Verbal  Scale  and  this  formboard. 
For  the  partially  seeing  group,  the  corre- 
lation is  .40,  a  very  low  one  but  mildly 
positive.  For  both  groups  there  are  mildly 
positive  correlations  with  two  of  the  more 
significant  motor  skills  tests  but  in  this  case 
the  correlation  is  a  little  stronger  for  the 
totally  blind  group.  These  differences  may 
arise  from  the  relatively  small  number  in 
the  groups,  particularly  the  partially  seeing 
group;  or  it  may  represent  the  actual  presence 
of  some  factor  which  plays  a  greater  part 
for  the  totally  blind  than  for  the  partially 
seeing  in  success  with  both  this  test  and 
complex  motor  skills  but  which  plays  little 
or  no  part  in  the  verbal  I.Q.  Orientation  in 
the  work  space  might,  for  example,  be  such 
a  factor  and  might  affect  correlations  in  this 
way. 

Although  follow-up  after  the  administra- 
tion of  the  test  has  not  yet  been  possible, 
I  thought  it  might  be  of  some  interest  to 
note  the  characteristics  of  the  best  25% 
and  the  poorest  25%.  Of  the  poorest  quarter, 
14  have  been  shelter  shop  workers  only; 
two  are  still  students,  one  so  unsuccessful 
that  it  was  necessary  to  change  her  course; 
three  have  never  had  regular  employment 
but  have  done  odd  jobs  at  a  low  level  from 
time  to  time.  One  has  never  had  any  employ- 
ment and  has  been  so  sheltered  that  he  does 
not  travel  alone;  another  never  employed, 
can  travel  alone.  For  this  group  the  most 
stable  employment  history  was  for  a  negro 
who  had  been  cook's  helper  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  whose  vision  had  become  so 
poor  as   to  exclude   him   from   this  work. 

Of  the  best  quarter,  four  have  been  chiefly 
shelter  shop  workers,  with  occasional  con- 
cession stand  or  small  business  experience; 
eight  have  had  successful  work  experience  in 
competitive  industry  for  periods  varying  from 
two  to  ten  years.  Five  are  still  students,  two 
of  them  definitely  planning  to  enter  home 
teaching  or  social  work  with  the  blind  and 
one  of  these  has  shown  unusual  proficiency  in 
the  crafts  area.  One  has  been  a  teacher  of 
crafts,  another  has  supported  himself  by 
poultry  husbandry.  Only  two  have  had  no  real 
work  experience  after  being  out  of  school 
for  about  ten  years. 
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HOME  INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT— A  SERVICE 
EXTENSION  OF  PLACEMENT 

P.  E.  STOLLERY 

Placement  Officer,  Industrial  Employment  Dept.,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,  Ontario 


When  Winston  Churchill  in  1941  made 
his  famous  appeal  for  production  unlimited, 
with  work  for  all  and  all  to  work,  he  did  not 
know  perhaps,  nor  could  hardly  have  be- 
lieved, the  already  magnificent  contribution 
being  made  to  this  end  by  the  blind  industrial 
workers  in  both  our  countries. 

Although  in  Canada  our  numbers  were 
not  large,  we  nevertheless  gave  nearly 
3,000,000  man-hours  to  this  front-line  pro- 
duction effort,  earning  for  ourselves,  the 
highest  reputation  for  what  in  industry  was 
"devotion  to  duty",  especially  in  production, 
efficiency,  attendance  and  freedom  from  acci- 
dent. That  this  achievement  should  now  be 
"reflected  in  our  present  employment  figures, 
which  show  92%  of  our  wartime  peak,  is 
we  believe  apparent.  More  even  than  this, 
however,  we  have  found  time  to  develop  a 
new  partner  for  regular  industrial  employ- 
ment. Although  it  is  still  young,  its  perma- 
nence in  our  Ontario  service  is  well  assured. 
The  name  we  have  given  it  is  "Home  Indus- 
trial Employment. 

Experi?7ients 
Deliberate  work  on  H.I.E.  commenced  as 
a  calculated  solution  for  a  particularly 
challenging  employment  problem.  The  regis- 
trant under  consideration  was  a  young  man, 
blind  from  infancy.  Although  resourceful, 
he  was  dominated  by  a  restless  compulsion  to 
accomplish  the  unusual  and  found  himself 
so  highly  strung  and  sensitive  that  he  could 
not  adjust  himself  to  the  usual  conditions 
of  industrial  employment,  and  hence  our 
problem.  That  he  was  hardly  to  be  regarded 
as  unemployable  had  already  been  demon- 
strated by  his  exceptional  war  effort.  Dis- 
covering that  he  could  not  stand  the  pace  at 
a  shop  bench  for  more  than  a  week  or  two 
at  most,  he  developed  a  plan  of  taking  the 
work  home,  and  in  that  environment  not 
only  solved  the  problem  but  also  set  us  think- 
ing.  When   war   ended,   we   carried    the   ex- 


periment into  the  commercial  field.  For  eight- 
een months,  we  kept  him  in  contracts,  rang- 
ing from  stringing  of  shopping  tags  to  the 
operation  of  a  light  power  sewing  machine, 
from  boring  and  cutting  on  birch  dowel  for 
toy  tops,  to  runs  of  drill  press  work.  Finally, 
we  concluded  a  very  satisfactory  placement 
Avith  a  governmental  department  where  he  is 
now  inserting  publications  for  mailing.  This 
did  not  drop  the  curtain  upon  our  researches 
however.  While  we  were  gathering  experi- 
ence in  one  place  we  were  putting  it  to  the 
test  elsewhere. 

The  Acorn 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  separated  our 
next  case  from  his  H.I.E.  job  source  in 
Prescott,  just  across  the  river  from  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y.  The  job  was  a  double  wire- 
forming  operation  on  French  heading  hooks 
(drapery  support  wires),  employing  two  in- 
dependent bench  jigs,  one  equipped  with 
a  counter.  The  registrant  recommended  for 
this  job  was  a  cripple  from  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  past  middle  age,  but  possessing  an 
exceedingly  skillful  pair  of  hands  and  a 
good  head — two  prerequisites  vital  to  the 
satisfactory  performance  of  this  job.  Ship- 
ments commenced  immediately,  first  through 
us,  and  then  on  a  direct  basis.  The  earnings 
of  this  registrant  since  November  of  last 
year  have  been  somewhat  in  excess  of  $30.00 
per  week.  No  expense  was  assumed  by  ■  the 
company.  All  charges  were  carried  either 
by  the  Institute  or  the  worker.  Here  again 
another  multiple  handicap  has  been  outwitted 
and  a  seemingly  unemployable  registrant  takes 
a  foremost  place  in  another  corps  of  worthy 
pioneers.  To  us  who  guided  and  planned  the 
moves,  it  was  the  acorn  sprouting  to  the  oak. 

The    Oak 
As  we  turned  into  1947,  speculation  began 
to    shape    into    plan.    Within    a    week    after 
the    New   Year,   Mr.    L.    G.   Williamson,   Na- 
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tional  Director  of  Employment,  who  had  been 
a  keen  and  encouraging  observer  of  our  ex- 
periments, issued  the  directive  to  make  H.I.E. 
one  of  our  major  objectives.  Its  purpose  was 
to  bring  employment  benefits  to  a  large 
semi-employable  group  who  were  dependable 
and  quite  capable  of  selected  work,  but  who 
were  hindered  by  multiple  handicaps  or 
remoteness  from  centres  of  employment,  from 
putting  their  talents  to  normal  remunerative 
use. 

Two  months  later  his  confidence  was  re- 
warded by  the  first  major  contract.  One 
afternoon,  on  a  routine  survey,  a  foreman 
handed  us  a  small  assembly,  consisting  simply 
of  a  contact  screw  and  a  terminal  bar,  such 
as  may  be  found  in  a  common  lamp  socket. 
Although  the  assembly  is  more  often  per- 
formed by  automatic  machines,  in  this  case 
it  was  a  manual  operation  with  a  heavy  de- 
mand for  output.  Its  suitability  for  H.I.E. 
was  immediately  discerned.  It  was  small, 
easily  transportable,  free  from  performance 
difficulties  and  obtainable  in  quantity.  With 
mutual  recognition  of  the  service  that  could 
be  rendered  by  our  participation  in  this 
assembly,  a  trial  order  was  arranged,  the 
'rate  was  fixed  equal  to  shop  rate,  and  we 
proceeded  to  get  the  work  in  motion  without 
delay.  Two  days  later  the  three  thousand 
units  ordered  were  ready  for  return.  By  the 
end  of  the  week,  30,000  units  had  been  com- 
pleted and  three  more  workers  enlisted.  By 
the  end  of  the  month,  145,000  units  had  been 
completed  with  fifteen  registrants  applying 
themselves  with  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of 
crusaders.  The  company  was  more  than  satis- 
fied but  our  success  brought  its  problems 
as  well  as  its  pleasures.  The  collection  and 
delivery  of  materials  and  allocation  of  work 
reached  a  volume  necessitating  direct  con- 
trol and  supervision.  This  problem  was  solved 
bv  the  establishment  of  a  local  office  for  di- 
recting and  regulating  the  service.  By  the 
end  of  another  month,  we  were  geared  to 
turn  out  85,000  assemblies  per  week  on  nor- 
mal production  and  an  extra  45,000  if  neces- 
sary to  meet  emergency  requirements.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  service,  as  now  organized,  is 
proving  so  satisfactory  that  already  new 
work  is  being  offered  and  coverage  has  been 
broadened  to  benefit  county  registrants  as 
well  as  metropolitan. 


Merits  of  the  Plan 

The  element  of  remuneration  for  such  un- 
expected occupation  as  may  be  afforded  by 
H.I.E.  is  by  no  means  the  most  important. 
More  important  is  the  heightened  morale, 
the  elevated  self-regard  and  the  better  life 
that  emerges  from  a  conscious  usefulness  in 
the  scheme  of  our  everyday  economy.  Bad 
hearts,  bent  backs,  crippled  legs,  deafness, 
nervousness  and  age  itself,  yield  much  to  the 
anodyne  of  gainful  work  and  brings  a  cheer- 
fulness and  zest  into  life  that  reveals  new 
horizons  and  gratifies  the  soul. 

The  benefits  to  the  company  are  several 
and  of  significant  importance.  First,  the 
removal  of  a  simple,  low  interest  task  from 
a  busy  shop  not  only  improves  the  employ- 
ment prospects  of  regular  workers,  but  also 
benefits  production  and  efficiency  on  the  job 
itself  by  revitalizing  it  under  H.I.E.  where  it 
becomes  the  centre  of  interest  and  employ- 
ment satisfaction. 

Second,  the  removal  of  monotonous  and 
often  distasteful  work,  reduces  labour  turn- 
over common  on  such  jobs,  and  enables  the 
time  of  the  foreman  and  the  supervisor  to  be 
more  profitably  employed. 

Third,  valuable  floor  and  bench  space  are 
made  available  for  more  important  opera- 
tions, maintenance  and  replacement  of  tools 
and  equipment  are  economized  and  both 
plant  overhead  and  operating  costs  are  mea- 
surably reduced. 

Fourth,  it  provides  extra  capacity  without 
extra  overhead,  extra  workers  %vithout  extra 
labour  problems,  and  the  avoidance  of  low 
man-hour  productivity  during  slack  periods, 
usually  necessitating  redistribution  of  workers 
and  even  lay-offs. 

Fifth,  it  relieves  the  employer  from  responsi- 
bility or  concern  of  any  kind  for  H.I.E. 
workers,  for  health  or  welfare,  safety  or  com- 
fort, union  activities,  or  government  taxation, 
and  H.I.E.  takes  care  of  all  expenses,  arising 
from  the  employer's  co-operation. 

Other  benefits,  both  to  registrants  and 
company,  might  be  cited  upon  analysis  as 
changing  circumstances  emphasize.  We  do 
not  expect  this  development  to  run  away  with 
our  more  matured  regular  industrial  place- 
ment, but  in  the  light  of  past  experience  and 
reasonable  speculation,  we  look  to  see  a  wide 
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and  increasingly  fruitful  employment  serv- 
ice grow  up  from  these  beginnings,  enlarg- 
ing the  over-all  spread  of  our  effectiveness. 


By  it,  we  believe  that  blind  people  will  be 
advanced  still  another  notch  along  the  hard 
and  narrow  way  to  better  citizenship. 


FUTURE  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  INDUSTRY 
BUSINESS  AND  AGRICULTURE 

*JOSEPH  F.  CLUNK 

Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 


Industrial  Employment 
The  end  of  the  war  and  the  termination  of 
a  number  of  blind  workers  in  war-time  in- 
dustries seems  to  have  spread  an  atmosphere 
of  gloom  among  the  rehabilitation  agencies 
serving  blind  persons.  There  is  far  too  much 
of  the  philosophy  that  "we  must  wait  for 
another  war." 

Blind  persons  have  been  employed  in 
productfcn  industries  for  approximately  52 
years,  although  some  persons  think  the  acti- 
vity is  one  of  recent  development.  There  was 
a  lag  in  the  placing  of  blind  persons  in 
industries  from  1920  to  1940  simply  because 
organizations  could  not  secure  sufficient  funds 
to  employ  competent  Industrial  Specialists. 
A  number  of  blind  persons  placed  in  pro- 
duction industries  up  to  1925  continued  to 
work  through  the  depression  of  the  1930's 
and  the  entire  placement  department  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
was  developed  during  the  depression  period 
from  1929  to  1939. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  war  period, 
approximately  5,000  blind  men  and  women 
were  employed  in  a  wide  variety  of  indus- 
tries. Many  of  these  industries  performed 
the  same  processes  during  the  war  as  in 
peacetime,  including  such  businesses  as  laun- 
dries, machine  shops,  food  .processing,  textiles, 
etc.  Obviously,  a  blind  worker  operating  a 
flat  work  mangle  in  a  laundry  ironing  sheets, 
pillow  cases,  bedspreads,  etc.,  functions  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  in  peacetime  as 
during  the  war.  A  milling  machine,  drill 
press,  or  punch  press,  used  in  the  processing 
of    castings,    performs    the    same    operation 
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regardless  of  whether  the  casting  is  used  in 
a  machine  gun  or  in  an  automobile. 

The  Industrial  Specialist  for  the  Blind  finds 
an  industrial  process  at  which  sight  is  not 
required  and  where  the  worker  succeeds  or 
fails  in  accordance  with  his  degree  of  manual 
dexterity,  intelligence,  and  desire  to  work,  and 
the  result  is  not  influenced  either  by  pos- 
session of  sight  or  by  its  loss.  When  the  job  is 
properly  selected  and  a  suitable  blind  person 
is  matched  with  that  job,  a  satisfactory  result 
is  produced  for  the  employer  and  this  occurs 
regardless  of  economic  conditions.  There  is 
no  need  for  the  Industrial  Specialist  for  the 
Blind  to  apologize  to  industry  for  the  type  or 
qualifications  of  his  clients  and  there  is  no 
need  to  beg  for  consideration.  The  Industrial 
Specialist  is  providing  a  legitimate  service  to 
industry  by  presenting  competent  labor  units 
to  the  employer. 

Regardless  of  how  deep  and  wide  an 
economic  depression  may  become,  there  al- 
ways has  been  and  always  will  be  more  pro- 
duction processes  which  can  be  performed 
without  sight  than  there  are  blind  persons  in 
any  community  that  are  qualified  for  such 
employment.  The  only  shortage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  industrial  placement  is  in  the 
imaginations  and  energies  of  the  Industrial 
Specialists  or  in  the  number  of  competent 
Industrial  Specialists  employed  in  any  given 
State  or  in  the  nation. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  twenty 
million  people  work  in  production  plants  in 
the  United  States  and  there  is  a  need  for  the 
development  of  approximately  twenty  thou- 
sand jobs  for  blind  persons.  This  gives  us  a 
ratio  of  one  blind  worker  per  thousand  of 
sighted  workers.  Experience  has  proven  that 
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a  good  average  Industrial  Specialist  for  the 
Blind  can  place  at  least  twenty  persons  per 
year  and  develop  employer  cooperation  and 
good  will  so  as  to  keep  these  twenty  jobs 
alive  for  the  use  of  successive  blind  persons. 
Such  an  agent  can  develop  a  hundred  jobs 
in  sixty  to  eighty  production  industries  in  a 
general  urban  population  of  a  half  million 
people  in  five  years.  This  person  may  find 
J  it  necessary  to  make  thirty  placements  per 
'  year  on  the  average  in  order  to  have  a  residue 
of  twenty.  The  turnover  of  personnel  in  a 
group  of  a  hundred  placements  will  take  care 
of  the  new  cases  referred  to  the  agent  each 
year,  and  the  maintenance  of  somewhere  be- 
tween $150,000  to  $200,000  per  year  of  payroll 
to  blind  workers  by  an  Industrial  Specialist 
is  recognized  as  a  legitimate,  justifiable  ex- 
pense. This  result  also  saves  the  State  an 
average  of  at  least  $60,000  per  year  in  direct 
public  assistance  costs. 

Even  if  the  Industrial  Specialist  is  not  up 
to  this  standard  of  efiiciency  but  is  only  half 
as  good  and  produces  a  residue  of  only  ten 
jobs  per  year,  the  national  requirement  for 
industrial  employment  of  blind  workers  in 
the  United  States  can  be  met  by  less  than 
two  hundred  Industrial  Specialists.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  question  of  staff  manpower  and 
energies. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  depression 
so  great  that  twenty  thousand  competent 
blind  workers  could  not  be  suitably  employed 
in  the  production  industries  of  the  nation. 
It  is  simply  a  sales  job  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  word  and  a  continuous  educational 
campaign  to  the  management  of  production 
industry. 

There  is  no  need  to  wait  for  another  %var 
and  subsidy  of  industry  by  Government  in 
order  to  provide  industrial  employment  for 
all  the  blind  persons  of  the  nation  who  should 
be  so  occupied. 

Commercial  Activities 
There  has  been  much  discussion  during  the 
past  25  years  about  blind  persons  operating 
stands  in  Government  buildings  and  espe- 
cially in  those  belonging  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  1936,  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act  was  approved  by  Congress  and  seemed  to 
provide  privileges  for  blind  persons  in  the 
Federal    buildings    of    the    nation.    Far    too 


many  blind  persons  and  agency  leaders  limit 
their  comprehension  of  possibilities  in  this 
field  to  the  operation  of  retail  merchandising 
counters  for  the  sale  of  confectionaries,  to- 
bacco, soft  drinks,  and  stationery.  It  is  just 
as  fatal  to  think  of  refreshment  stands  in 
Federal  buildings  as  the  only  commercial 
activity  for  the  blind  as  it  is  to  attempt  the 
employment  of  all  blind  persons  in  the 
raising  of  guinea  pigs  or  in  the  weaving  of 
dish  cloths.  Nationally,  there  is  a  need  for 
employment  facilities  in  a  commercial  en- 
vironment for  somewhere  between  twelve  and 
fifteen  thousand  blind  persons  and  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  estimated  we  have  achieved 
about  10%  of  this  objective. 

Assuming  that  at  least  seven  hundred  fifty 
thousand  merchandising  businesses  are  in 
operation  in  the  United  States  at  any  one 
time,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  develop 
fifteen  thousand  of  these  for  the  use  of  blind 
persons  and  to  maintain  them  as  employment 
opportunities  for  successive  operators  or  man- 
agers. Here  also  we  find  that  the  limitations 
in  the  development  of  the  program  exists 
within  ourselves  and  not  in  the  community 
in  which  we  work.  We  build  barriers  such  as 
"We  will  not  spend  more  than  $500  in  estab- 
lishing any  one  enterprise,"  or  "We  will  not 
accept  or  make  any  lease  for  space  in  which 
rent  must  be  paid,"  or  "We  will  only  establish 
a  business  in  which  the  blind  person  can 
work  without  sighted  help."  These,  and  other 
such  barriers  serve  no  useful  purpose  except 
that  of  excusing  the  non-development  of  com- 
mercial services  for  blind  persons. 

The  Commercial  Specialist  for  the  Blind 
in  any  agency  in  any  community  can  develop 
business  enterprises  as  wide  in  variety  as  are 
the  needs  of  the  population.  There  seems  to 
be  no  justifiable  reason  to  prohibit  blind  per- 
sons from  managing  or  operating  neighbor- 
hood dairy  stores,  electrical  appliance  shops, 
gi-oceries,  hosiery,  haberdasheries,  confec- 
tionaries, etc.,  and  employing  competent, 
sighted  staff  in  these  enterprises.  Other  peo- 
ple operate  such  businesses,  pay  rent  and  all 
other  operating  costs,  join  associations  for 
group  purchasing,  pay  membership  dues  and 
other  fees  and  subscribe  to  uniform  chain 
store  methods  and  achieve  substantial  suc- 
cesses, and  blind  persons  can  do  likewise  if 
the  organizations  will  do  an  adequate  job  in 
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guidance  and  development.  There  are  many 
undeveloped  opportunities  for  business  in  the 
operation  of  rural  insurance  agencies,  farm 
implement  repair  and  dealerships,  dairy  prod- 
ucts depots,  general  stores  in  rural  areas  and 
such  manufacturing  enterprises  as  building 
blocks,  fruit  baskets,  and  businesses  of  un- 
painted  household  and  yard  furniture,  toys 
and  some  textile  manufacture.  If  the  public 
and  private  agencies  for  the  blind  will  only 
develop  business  opportunities  for  those  blind 
persons  who  can  function  without  continuous 
management  services  or  who  have  adequate 
funds  of  their  own  to  finance  such  enter- 
prises, less  than  one-half  of  i%  of  the  entire 
blind  case  load  will  be  given  opportunity. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  agencies  will 
employ  the  same  methods  and  principles  that 
large  merchandising  and  manufacturing  or- 
ganizations have  proven  to  be  necessary  for 
success,  then  employment  in  a  business  en- 
vironment can  be  developed  for  approxi- 
mately 5%  of  the  potential  total  number  of 
blind  persons  in  any  State.  For  example,  a 
million  of  the  general  population  has  more 
than  enough  business  opportunities  to  provide 
employment  for  a  hundred  blind  persons. 
This  development  is  not  dependent  upon 
wartime  conditions  or  upon  a  post-war,  in- 
flated prosperity,  but  is  dependent  upon  the 
elimina4ion  of  such  barriers  as  I  previously 
enumerated  and  upon  the  application  of 
sound  business  methods  and  the  subordina- 
tion of  social  work. 

The  buying  public  is  interested  in  service 
at  an  acceptable  price.  It  is  interested  also  in 
the  characteristics  of  the  person  providing 
the  service  but  the  average  buyer  will  not 
continue  to  purchase  sub-standard  perform- 
ance either  in  materials,  personality,  or  any 
other  condition  just  because  of  an  appeal  to 
the  emotions  or  to  a  sense  of  community 
obligation.  Employment  for  blind  persons  in 
a  business  or  commercial  environment  must 
be  developed  in  line  with  a  logical  analysis 
of  characteristics  of  and  qualifications  of  a 
cross-section  of  popidation  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  sighted  or  blind.  The  lack  of 
development  is  due  primarily  to  the  ap- 
plication of  emotional  opinions  and  a  com- 
plete disregard  or  unwillingness  to  recognize 
the  same  factors  that  produce  failure  for 
99%  of  the  general  population  that  attempts 


to  develop  individual  businesses.  Agencies  for 
the  Blind  and  blind  persons  have  experi- 
mented for  more  than  fifty  years  in  the 
United  States  and  this  is  long  enough  to  con- 
tinue the  repetition  of  mistakes.  There  are 
many  examples  of  the  successful  use  of  com- 
mercial methods  which  prove  that  blind  per- 
sons are  served  best  by  the  methods  which 
served    them   best   when    they   were   sighted. 

Agriculture 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  35%  of  our 
general  population  resides  in  a  rural  environ- 
ment and  on  this  basis,  we  can  estimate  that 
we  have  somewhere  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty-five  thousand  employable  blind  per- 
sons in  rural  areas. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  blinded  farmer 
and  his  return  to  normal  functioning  on  the 
home  farm  is  a  more  nearly  complete  and 
natural  rehabilitation  than  is  achieved  with 
most  persons  in  any  other  activity.  Rural 
people  are  already  familiar  with  their  trade. 
The  farm  girl  or  housewife  knows  and  under- 
stands all  the  duties  that  she  normally 
would  perform  and  the  farm  boy  or  husband 
is  equally  well-informed.  The  only  thing 
these  persons  lack  is  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  perform  farm  tasks  without  sight, 
and  our  job  is  that  of  eliminating  fear  and 
providing  a  little  imagination  to  assist  the 
blinded  rural  person  in  finding  ways  and 
means  to  again  function  as  a  working  unit 
of  the  farm  family. 

We  can  render  services  to  persons  of  greater 
age  and  to  a.  larger  number  of  individuals 
in  assisting  them  to  return  to  their  rural 
activities  than  we  can  render  to  any  other 
group  of  rehabilitants.  There  are  compara- 
tively few  instances  where  an  employer  must 
be  found  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  be  con- 
cerned with  workmen's  compensations,  with, 
production  rates,  with  complicated  urban 
transportation,  etc.,  etc.  When  we  finally 
develop  a  farm  person  to  the  point  where  he 
or  she  is  performing  a  full  day's  work  and 
has  released  the  energies  of  sighted  members 
of  the  family  for  other  tasks,  we  have  a  good 
rehabilitation  result. 

Records  are  being  accumulated  of  blind 
persons  earning  a  living  in  rural  activities, 
ranging  from  the  raising  of  mushrooms  in 
their    basements    to    the    operation    of    three 
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thousand  acre  ranches.  Again  the  hmitation 
in  the  production  of  results  to  the  rural 
hlind  persons  of  the  nation  is  our  own 
imaginations  and  our  energies. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  organizations  em- 
ploy staff  and  assign  them  to  duties  which 
keep  them  in  the  cities  and  they  do  not  have 
time  to  call  upon  or  work  with  a  blind 
person  who  lives  ten  miles  in  the  country. 
If  we  are  going  to  neutralize  the  fears  of 
the  rural  blind  person  and  gain  that  23er- 
son's  confidence,  we  must  employ  staff  per- 
sonnel that  understands  the  rural  person's 
problems  and  can  help  them  in  the  solution 
of  these  problems.  We  would  not  expect 
a  dairy  maid  to  find  jobs  for  blind  persons 
in  a  machine  shop,  and  conversely,  we  can- 
not expect  an  Industrial  Specialist,  Com- 
mercial Enterprises  Specialists,  or  a  Work- 
shop Superintendent  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  the  farmer  who  wants  to  know  how 
he  can  take  care  of  twenty  cows,  the  dairy 
barn,  or  fifty  hogs  or  two  thousand  chickens. 

At  the  present  time,  nine  States  employ 
specialists  who  are  working  solely  with  blind 
persons  in  rural  areas  and  their  results  are 
beginning  to  prove  that  rehabilitation  bene- 
fits can  be  given  the  farmer  on  the  same 
basis  and  with  perhaps  even  more  lasting 
results   as   are   produced   in   urban  areas. 

Again,  these  results  are  not  dependent  upon 
war  or  inflated  prosperity  and  they  can  be 
developed   and   continued   regardless  of  eco- 


nomic conditions.  If  we  are  to  adopt  any 
one  slogan,  I  would  like  to  offer  this  one, 
"We  cannot  afford  failure,  we  can  only  afford 
success."  The  major  objective  in  our  work 
is  the  establishment  of  the  confidence  of  the 
sighted  public  in  the  abilities  of  blind  per- 
sons and  this  confidence  is  established  only 
by  success  and  lack  of  it  is  perpetuated  by 
failure.  The  blind  persons  of  tomorrow  are 
the  sighted  persons  of  today.  As  we  collec- 
tively produce  normal  occupations  and  in- 
comes for  the  blind  persons  of  today,  we 
educate  the  blind  persons  of  tomorrow  and 
they  will  come  to  us  with  less  despair,  less 
hopelessness  and  with  a  realization  that  they 
can  continue  in  some  jDhase,  if  not  in  the 
complete  performance,  of  their  normal  oc- 
cupations. Everyone  engaged  in  this  rehabili- 
tation field  has  a  very  simple  question  pre- 
sented with  considerable  frequency,  "What 
can  a  blind  person  do?"  Many  of  us  attempt 
to  answer  this  with  a  large  quantity  of  in- 
formation but  actually  the  answer  to  the 
sighted  public  is  simply  another  question 
which  is,  "What  will  you  let  the  blind  person 
do?"  When  all  of  us  approach  the  problem 
of  any  specific  blind  person  from  an  analytical 
point  of  view  and  try  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  helping  that  individual  perform  familiar 
tasks,  we  will  really  be  making  progress.  Far 
too  many  workers  for  the  blind  and  sighted 
friends  spend  too  much  time  and  energy 
in  proving  that  blindness  is  a  total  disability. 


RECREATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ANTOINETTE  C.  SEPTINELLI 
Director  of  Recreation,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Personally,  I  do  not  like  to  differentiate 
between  Recreation  for  sighted  and  blind 
people.  In  fact,  when  individuals  are  going 
to  cooperate  with  my  recreational  program  in 
a  specific  or  general  way,  they  naturally  ask 
if  there  are  special  ways  in  which  they 
should  present  the  activities  to  the  blind. 
Also,  they  inquire  if  it  would  be  beneficial 
or  necessary  to  do  some  reading  or  take  some 
courses  on  the  psychology  of  the  visually 
handicapped.  From  twelve  years  of  experi- 
ence  I   always  reply   that   they   may   if   they 


wish,  but  it  is  not  necessary  and  even  might 
prove  confusing  if  the  viewpoint  of  their 
source  of  information  was  not  broad  enough. 
The  one  and  only  thing  that  I  suggest  and 
request  is  that  they  forget  that  the  people 
with  whom  they  are  cooperating  do  not  see 
physically.  In  further  explanation  I  add  that 
the  blind  will  not  capitalize  on  their  blind- 
ness nor  will  they  be  sensitive  about  it.  If 
a  blind  person  does  not  completely  com- 
prehend suggestions  or  instructions,  his  intel- 
ligent questions  and  suggestions  will  quickly 
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show  the  supervisor  how  to  modify,  clarify, 
or  adjust  his  methods.  If,  in  the  beginning, 
he  needs  actual  guidance  in  the  use  of  his 
hands  or  other  parts  of  his  body,  a  blind 
person  will  ask  for  it  in  such  a  way  that 
neither  he  nor  his  cooperator  will  be 
embarrassed. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Physical  Education  Department  in  one 
of  our  universities  in  Los  Angeles  told  me, 
after  she  had  had  a  group  of  blind  in  correc- 
tive gymnastics  for  several  weeks,  that  she  did 
not  have  to  literally  correct  positions  and 
postures,  during  exercises,  by  actually  taking 
hold  of  individuals  as  much  as  she  did  in 
her  sighted  groups  at  the  university. 

When  an  organization  and  its  Recreational 
Director  plan  to  start  a  Recreational  pro- 
gram for  the  blind,  the  first  thing  to  consider 
and  always  keep  in  mind  is  that  it  should 
be,  and  must  be,  planned  and  carried  out  so 
that  it  is  honestly  FOR  the  blind.  By  that 
I  mean  it  is  what  they  want,  and  not  what 
sighted  people  (no  matter  how  well-inten- 
tioned they  are)    think  they  should  have. 

If  the  organization  does  not  have  a  building 
of  its  own  in  which  to  start  activities,  it  of 
course  must  find  a  place  or  places  to  hold 
them.  It  is  important  to  secure  localities 
where  there  can  be  as  many  different  rooms 
as  possible.  In  order  to  have  a  large  enough 
number  of  diversified  activities,  it  is  essential 
to  their  success  that  they  be  conducted  with- 
out having  more  than  one  in  each  room.  This 
is  important  because  a  program  of  this  type 
should  not  be  just  a  social  meeting  or  a 
reading  group. 

When  an  organization  or  group  presenting 
recreation  has  the  facilities,  it  is  advisable 
to  present  activities  six  days  a  week  if  pos- 
sible. By  doing  this,  there  is  greater  leeway 
for  individuals  to  take  a  larger  number  of 
different  activities,  for  the  individuals  to 
meet  in  smaller  groups,  and  therefore,  go 
more  thoroughly  into  the  pursuance  of  this 
things  they  choose  to  take.  Also,  there  is  a 
greater  chance  for  people  of  mutual  in- 
terests and  congenial  ages  to  form  their  own 
groups.  Finally,  it  is  possible  to  bring  in  a 
much  larger  group  of  different  individuals. 
Next,  it  naturally  follows  that  transporta- 
tion from  their  homes  to  the  place  of  meeting 
should  be  secured  for  the  totally  blind.  This 


is  not  making  the  blind  too  dependent,  or 
encouraging  them  to  expect  something  which 
they  could  just  as  well  do  for  themselves.  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  those  who  have 
already  travelled  alone  will  want  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  and  those  who  have  not,  as 
soon  as  they  gain  confidence  through  attend- 
ing recreation,  take  pride  in  starting  to  travel 
alone.  However,  there  are  many  who,  due  to 
other  physical  conditions,  such  as  lameness, 
cardiac  conditions  and  so  forth,  could  not 
come  without  transportation.  The  American 
Women's  Voluntary  Services,  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Lions'  Clubs,  the  American  Legion  Auxil- 
iary, the  Native  Daughters,  other  men's  and 
women's  service  clubs,  as  well  as  individuals, 
are  generous  beyond  expression  when  the  de- 
tails of  a  program  are  explained  to  them, 
and  when  they  see  it  working,  in  donating 
their  cars  and  time.  In  Los  Angeles,  they 
have  brought  over  three  hundred  blind  peo- 
ple each  week  during  our  first  season  from 
September  through  May,  and  over  five  hun- 
dred our  second  season.  The  Braille  Institute 
of  America,  Incorporated,  has  the  assurance 
of  the  AWVS  and  other  service  groups  that 
if  we  have  the  additional  space  necessary, 
they  will  provide  transportation  for  the  seven 
hundred  more  blind  who  wish  to  come  to 
our  Recreational  activities. 

The  next  step  follows  to  select  the  activities' 
which  the  blind  themselves  desire  to  have 
presented  and  then  secure  leaders  to  present 
them.  During  our  initial  season  we  presented 
discussion  current  events.  Braille,  longhand 
writing,  chorus  singing  and  individual  vocal 
lessons,  non-denominational  Bible  class,  social 
dancing,  cooking,  book  reviews  and  current 
literature,  millinery,  short  story  and  poetry 
writing,  bridge  lessons,  sewing,  dramatics, 
knitting,  zoology,  corrective  gymnastics,  con- 
versational Spanish  and  French,  pottery  and 
sculpturing  and  an  amateur  radio  class.  Dur- 
ing our  second  season,  we  added  Beauty 
Culture,  square  and  ballet  dancing,  public 
speaking,  parliamentary  law  and  an  orchestra. 
We  did  in  fact  what  had  never  been  done 
in  the  United  States  before,  namely,  pre- 
sented to  a  larger  group  of  totally  blind 
people,  at  the  same  time,  a  greater  variety  of 
handicrafts.  To  be  specific,  from  10:00  a.m. 
until  noon  on  Mondays,  we  supervised  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  totally  blind  people 
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in  handicraft.  Certain  ones  in  this  gioup  were 
doing  leather  tooling,  others  stencil  painting, 
and  still  others,  either  chenille  flower-making, 
raffia  work,  weaving,  crocheting,  or  copper 
designing. 

Also,  in  one  of  our  Tuesday  evening  groups, 
totally  blind  people  were  soldering  in  the 
process  of  making  their  own  "ham"  radios. 
The  Morse  code  and  information  necessary 
to  pass  the  examination  for  an  amateur  radio 
license  were  also  being  taught  this  radio 
group. 

We  intend  to  add  First  Aid  and  home 
nursing,  bowling,  active  and  inactive  games, 
parties,  picnics,  hikes  and  a  psychology  group 
next  season. 

Every  one  of  these  activities  was  presented 
by  people  of  the  best  educational  background, 
training,  and  experience  in  his  particular 
field.  We  had  eighty-five  cooperators  each 
week.  In  this  connection  I  might  add  that 
there  were  three  days  on  which  we  had  recrea- 
tional activities  each  week.  Our  largest  groups 
met  on  Mondays  from  10:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 
at  the  First  Congregational  Church.  On  Tues- 
day evenings  from  6:00  to  10:00  p.m.  and  on 
Saturdays  from  9:00  a.m.  until  noon,  we  met 
at  two  different  recreation  houses  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Los  Angeles  Park  and  Play- 
ground group.  All  of  this  space,  as  well  as 
our  drivers  and  leaders,  was  donated  and 
volunteer  service. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  whether  it 
is  better  to  have  paid  or  volunteer  workers. 
So  many  people  have  said  to  me  that  you 
cannot  expect  volunteer  workers  to  have  as 
much  interest  or  be  as  conscientious  about 
being  there  over  a  period  of  months  as  paid 
workers  would  be.  To  begin  with,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  organization  to  afford  the 
large  number  of  highly  specialized  workers 
necessary  to  make  a  program  as  versatile  and 
interesting  as  this  type  of  program  should  be. 
In  the  next  place,  it  all  depends  on  the  view- 
point and  approach  of  the  one  making  the 
appeal  for  volunteer  workers.  Naturally,  the 
attitude  cannot  be  that  an  individual  should 
consider  it  a  duty  or  a  privilege  to  con- 
tribute his  time  and  ability,  nor  on  the  other 
hand>  should  the  attitude  be  that  it  is  a  re- 
quest that  is  an  imposition  for  the  one 
asking  it  to  make.  Aprops  of  this,  the  writer 
has  found  it  advisable  to  discourage  any  one 


individual  from  giving  more  than  two  hours 
a  week  cooperation.  Often  the  project  seems 
so  intriguing  and  different  that  many  people 
wish  to  give  an  entire  day  or  more.  But  it  is 
better  they  give  less  and  be  able  to  con- 
tinue it.  Many  of  my  volunteer  workers,  both 
during  my  nine  years  of  recreational  work 
at  the  Lighthouse  in  New  York  City  and  my 
two  seasons  in  Los  Angeles  with  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  have  told  me  that  they 
receive  much  more  than  they  give,  both  in 
inspiration  and  in  practical  help  for  their 
own  professional  or  business  interests.  Again 
returning  to  the  subject  of  paid  workers, 
there  would  not  be  enough  work  in  special- 
ized fields  to  warrant  a  salary  that  would  be 
commensurate  on  a  per-hour  basis  for  what 
they  would  receive  if  it  were  a  full  time  job. 
The  next  question  would  follow,  "Where 
do  you  secure  volunteer  workers?"  Both  in 
New  York  City  and  in  Los  Angeles  (and  I 
am  sure  with  the  proper  approach,  this  could 
be  done  in  any  community  regardless  of  size)  , 
we  have  secured  competent  workers  from 
colleges,  private  schools  and  public  school 
systems,  both  from  their  own  staffs  and  the 
student  bodies.  Then  business  houses,  stores, 
professional  men  and  women's  groups,  ex- 
perts from  stage,  screen  and  radio,  authors 
and  publishers,  the  recreational  departments 
of  churches  and  Y.M.  and  Y.W.C.A.'s  have 
all  contributed  the  services  of  their  best 
leaders  and  instructors.  To  name  a  few  who 
have  helped  on  the  East  and  West  Coasts, 
and  in  some  cases  on  both:  expert  dancing 
instructors  from  Arthur  Murray's  studios; 
beauty  experts  from  Elizabeth  Arden  and 
Antoine,  of  Saks'  Fifth  Avenue;  a  former  ac- 
companist of  Madame  Schumann  Heink's;  the 
directors  of  the  zoology  departments  of  both 
Hunter  College  and  the  University  of  South- 
ern California;  the  members  of  the  Southern 
California  Home  Economists  in  Business 
group,  which  include  the  heads  of  the  Home 
Economics  departments  of  all  our  large  news- 
papers, the  best  home  economics  commenta- 
tors on  the  air,  the  heads  of  the  dietetic  and 
cooking  departments  of  public  facilities  and 
food  corporation;  people  who  teach  both  over 
the  air  and  through  a  syndicate  of  news- 
papers, such  topics  as  bridge,  book  reviews 
and  conversational  languages;  and  directors 
and    actors   of   both    radio    and   screen   who 
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present  dramatics.  If  I  did  not  wish  to  avoid 
personalities,  I  could  name  many  famous  and 
highly  credited  people  in  their  fields  who  are 
on  our  volunteer  staff.  In  fact,  many  sighted 
people  pay  considerable  tuition  in  order  to 
study  with  them. 

Of  course,  the  selecting  and  securing  of 
space,  transportation  and  workers,  as  well  as 
keeping  the  program  running  after  it  is 
started,  and  finally,  adjusting  all  problems 
which  would  arise,  must  be  the  responsibility 
of  a  paid  staff  worker.  This  is  true  because 
people  specialized  in  a  certain  type  of  work 
would  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  interest 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  supervision. 
Nor  can  the  Director  (except,  of  course,  in 
the  case  of  an  emergency)  ,  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  details  of  any  one  activity.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  volunteer  worker  should 
not  have  to  assume  the  overall  direction  be- 
cause there  can  naturally  be  greater  harmony 
between  all  volunteers  if  all  are  on  equal 
status  of  simply  being  responsible  for  their 
own  particular  activity.  Also,  the  organiza- 
tion presenting  the  program  can  feel  that 
its  procedures  and  policies  can  be  better  di- 
rected if  the  one  to  whom  they  assign  that 
responsibility  is  on  its  paid  staff.  Of  course, 
it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  the  overall 
director  truly  like  people,  understand  the 
blind  without  being  sympathetic  or  dicta- 
torial, have  patience,  be  able  to  take  sug- 
gestions, be  a  diplomat  without  being  a 
hypocrite,  and  above  all,  be  a  person  to  whom 
either  the  blind  or  sighted  workers  can  come 
with  any  comments  for  changes  without  his 
repeating  what  is  told  him  to  anyone  else. 
In  regard  to  the  last  essential  characteristic 
I  mentioned,  a  director  must  be  able  to 
adjust  differences  of  opinions  between  work- 
ers, between  the  blind,  and  between  the 
workers  and  the  blind  without  antagonizing, 
bv  being  dictatorial,  without  evading  an  issue 
because  of  wanting  to  be  popular,  and  above 
all,  without  betraying  the  source  of  informa- 
tion given  to  him  in  confidence.  He  cannot 
afford,  for  the  sake  of  the  work  as  a  whole 
(which  is  far  more  important  than  personal- 
ities or  than  he  himself  is)  to  "play  to  the 
gallery,"  seek  sympathy  or  praise,  and  of 
course,  he  cannot  show  grief  or  resentment. 
In  order  to  do  all  of  this,  he  must  believe 
with  his  whole  heart  in  the  work  he  is  trying 


to  accomplish,  and  be  willing  to  work  not 
just  for  a  salary,  but  from  the  sheer  desire 
to  serve,  without  being  a  martyr  or  "PoUy- 
anna-ish"  about  it. 

In  many  activities,  either  due  to  the  size 
of  the  group  or  to  the  type  of  activity  it  is, 
it  is  often  necessary  for  the  cooperator  in 
charge  to  have  one  or  more  assistants.  With- 
out question,  the  one  who  was  willing  to 
take  charge  of  a  particular  project  should 
be  the  one,  imless  he  desires  otherwise,  to 
select  those  who  will  help  him.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  essential  that  before  any  worker  actually 
starts  helping  with  a  group  that  the  director 
in  charge  of  the  entire  program  have  a  per- 
sonal and  private  interview  with  him  in  order 
to  explain  the  background  of  the  program,  its 
object,  and  to  find  out  and  readjust,  if  neces- 
sary, his  attitude  toward  blindness.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  supervisor  in  charge  of  the 
particular  activity  needing  assistants,  does 
not  feel  that  he  has  the  time  to  select  his 
helpers,  the  director,  at  his  request,  should 
then  do  so,  but  be  sure  to  see  that  the  new 
assistant  and  his  immediate  supervisor  have 
at  least  a  brief  talk  before  he  begins  his  work. 
Also,  it  is  up  to  the  director  to  clearly  but 
tactfully  explain  to  the  new  worker  that  his 
part  is  one  of  cooperating  under  the  sugges- 
tion and  direction  (not  the  "bossing")  of  his 
immediate  supervisor.  In  other  words,  he  must 
understand  that  he  is  not  in  charge  of  the 
activity  in  order  to  avoid  future  misunder- 
standings. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  any 
recreational  program,  in  order  ta  justify  its 
existence,  must  be  "helping  the  blind  to 
help  themselves"  and  not  merely  helping 
them.  Nothing  must  be  forced,  over-per- 
suaded, "sold"  or  in  any  way  be  "put  over" 
on  them,  as  to  what  activities  should  be 
presented  for  the  blind  to  enjoy,  as  to  what 
activities  would  be  best  for  any  individual 
to  attend,  nor  should  they  be  informed  how 
long  they  must  stay  in  an  activity.  We  who  , 

see  physically  are  privileged  to  cooperate  with 
tlieir  self-expression,  be  one  of  and  with  them 
in  their  desires  and  interests  for  a  mutual 
benefit.  The  longer  one  has  the  honor  and 
pleasure  of  cooperating  with  blind  people, 
the  more  he  realizes  that  he  is  not  doing 
anything  FOR  them  individually  or  as  a 
group,  but  learning  from  them  and  working 
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with    them    as    he    would    with    any    sighted 
recreational  group. 

"A  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest 
link."  To  insist  that  it  is  necessary  to  either 
dictate  or  to  gain  by  pampering  what  is  best 
in  a  recreational  program  presented  to  the 
l)lind  would  only  create  individuals  and  an 
atmosphere  of  weakness  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  would,  of  necessity,  be  antagonism  or 
a  feeling  of  helplessness.  Likewise,  I  firmly 
believe  that  as  soon  as  possible  and  whenever 
possible,  totally  blind  people  should  be  used 
as  assistants  in  activities,  and,  when  their 
ability  warrants  it,  be  put  in  charge  of  ac- 
tivities. There  has  been  far  too  much  mis- 
understanding due  to  a  lack  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  actual  facts  on  the  part  of  sighted 
people  as  to  the  feasibility  of  putting  totally 
blind  people  in  charge  as  executives  or 
leaders  in  any  particular  field.  In  the  be- 
ginning, if  the  program  is  started  on  a  huge 
scale  with  from  three  to  four  hundred  or 
more  blind  people  participating,  it  may  seem 
advisable  for  the  first  season  only  not  to  have 
blind  people  in  charge  of  activities.  The 
main  reason  for  this  is  that  in  large  groups 
there  are  many  blind  people  who  would 
like  to  lead  or  supervise  a  program.  Of 
course,  it  naturally  follows  that  many  of  them 
would  have  not  only  the  ability  to  present 
the  activity  which  they  desire  to  lead,  but 
also  have  the  acute  thoughtfulness,  calmness, 
and  poise  necessary  to  deal  with  those  who 
would  be  in  their  group  when  problems  arise 
without  offending  or  hurting  them.  How- 
ever, there  would  be  those  (not  because 
they  are  blind,  but  because  human  nature  is 
as  it  is)  who  would  not  have  the  ability  to 
present  the  activity,  but  far  more  important, 
might  not  have  the  patience,  experience,  and 
control  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  a  new 
project.  Therefore,  those  who  could  be  used 
(by  the  very  facts  of  intelligence  and  char- 
acter, which  would  make  them  usable)  would 
be  willing  to  wait  until  the  second  season 
rather  than  involve  a  new  program  in  the 
necessary  adjustments  of  misunderstanding 
due  to  resenfment.  jealousy,  hurt  feelings, 
and  inferiority  complexes  which  might  re- 
sult. As  a  member  of  a  group  for  the  first 
season,  a  blind  person  learns  and  acquires 
invaluable  information  that  h^  can  apply 
when   he  becomes  a  leader.  In   this  connec- 


tion, the  question  might  be  raised  as  to  how 
groups  would  feel  to  have  some  one  who 
was  one  of  them  one  season  become  a  leader 
the  next.  If  he  is  the  right  type  of  person  for 
leadership,  he  will  have  so  won  their  con- 
fidence and  respect  as  one  of  them,  that  they 
will  consider  it  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege 
to  have  him  work  with  them  as  their  leader. 
Another  question  that  has  been  asked  is  how 
will  sighted  cooperators  feel  after  having 
worked  one  season  to  have  a  blind  person  take 
over  the  leadership.  If  they  have  understood 
from  the  beginning  that  this  was  one  of  the 
ultimate  aims,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  this 
person's  particular  ability  in  the  group  has 
won  their  admiration,  the  sighted  leader,  too, 
welcomes  the  change.  In  the  final  analysis,  if 
the  program  has  sold  itself  as  it  should  dur- 
ing the  first  season,  the  increased  attendance 
would  make  an  added  supervisor  a  necessity, 
so  there  would  be  a  group  for  both  leaders. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  in  this  article  I 
have  avoided  the  use  of  the  terms,  "Teacher" 
"class,"  "Adult  education,"  or  similar  expres- 
sions. This  leads  us  to  the  next  point. 

There  has  been  some  question  and  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  this  program  should 
be  called  recreational.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  educational  and  character  benefits,  but 
they  are  given  from  a  purely  recreational 
\iewpoint.  That  is,  we  do  not  have  marks, 
competition  or  prizes.  Also,  any  individual 
may  enter  an  activity,  stay  if  he  finds  it  a 
pleasure  and  benefit,  or  stay  as  long  as  it 
remains  a  pleasure  and  then  discontinue  it 
without  feeling  that  he  is  unappreciative  or 
not  being  fair.  Also,  he  may  try  as  many 
activities  as  he  wants  before  he  decides 
which  ones  he  will  take  regularly.  Even  if  he 
should  return  to  his  original  choice,  he  does 
not  feel  that  he  has  been  lacking  in  the 
ability  to  make  proper  or  quick  decisions. 
Finally,  he  may  "drop"  an  activity  and  re- 
enter it  again,  at  any  or  as  many  times  as  he 
wishes  for  any  period  of  time  he  likes. 

Still  another  reason  why  this  program  as 
presented  by  the  Braille  Institute  of  America 
(and  as  the  writer  feels  is  the  only  fair  way 
to  present  a  recreational  program)  is  named 
as  such,  is  because  it  is  not  presented  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  training  center  nor  do 
we  sell  or  plan  for  the  selling  of  articles 
made  there.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  give 
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special  training  to  anyone  to  prepare  him 
for  working  in  the  industrial  work  shop,  out- 
side industry,  business,  or  in  a  profession. 
Naturally,  they  secure  greater  hand  dexterity, 
speed,  and  ideas  which  might  later  lead  to 
employment,  but  this  is  only  incidental.  To 
train  anyone  so  that  he  would  be  better  fitted 
to  accept  a  position  would  mean  in  all  fair- 
ness that  he  receive  extra  time  and  possibly 
a  different  type  of  presentation.  This  could 
not  help  but  cause  a  feeling  of  favoritism 
and  partisanship,  and  possibly  even  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  not  receiving  this 
specialized  help.  Besides,  working  under  the 
strain  of  a  time  element  or  the  necessity  for 
excelling  would  create  a  strain  which  would 
take  the  relaxation  and  fun  out  of  the  par- 
ticipation. In  fact,  the  manual  and  mental 
abilities  gained  without  tension,  or  making  a 
special  effort  to  gain  them,  are  far  more 
liable  to  be  permanent  and  accurate. 

In  respect  to  the  selling  of  articles  made 
in  activities,  the  reason  we  do  not  do  so  is 
twofold.  First,  some  people  (not  because  they 
are  blind)  naturally  have  more  accurate, 
artistic,  and  quicker  hand  dexterity.  Nat- 
urally, their  articles  would  interest  pur- 
chasers more  and  bring  a  larger  price.  Where- 
as the  articles  of  some  other  people  (again, 
not  because  they  are  blind) ,  while  com- 
mendable, and  in  fact,  more  creditable  be- 
cause they  typify  not  so  much  native  ability, 
but  more  concentration  and  effort,  would  not 
so  readily  attract  the  attention  of  a  purchaser, 
or  bring  so  large  a  price.  It  would  only  be 
human  for  this  to  cause  discouragement,  a 
feeling  of  inferiority,  disinterest  and  even 
perhaps,  resentment.  To  unnecessarily  create 
these  feelings  would  defeat  our  main  pur- 
pose, which  is  making  people  happy.  Also 
it  would  be  utterly 'impossible  for  the  recrea- 
tional staff  to  assume  the  book  work,  han- 
dling of  money  and  salesmanship  technique 
necessary  for  the  long  and  intensive  sales 
problem  involved  with  so  large  a  group.  If, 
on  the  outside,  they  are  able  to  sell  the  things 
made,  or  make  more  to  sell,  we  are  glad  to 
have  been  the  indirect  channel  for  this  addi- 
tion to  their  incomes. 

This  brings  up  another  question,  namely, 
the  question  both  of  how  to  secure  funds  for 
the  necessary  expenses,  such  as  materials  for 
the  recjreational  projects  needing  them,  and 


also  as  to  whether  the  blind  should  pay  for 
anything  they  receive. 

If  a  project  is  new  and  the  budget  of  the 
organization  presenting  it  is  such  that  finances 
have  to  be  considered,  it  is  not  only  helpful, 
but  desirable,  if  possible,  that  the  recreational 
director  take  the  personal  responsibility  of 
helping  keep  his  department  self-supporting. 
Probably  he  will  be  giving  talks  to  men  and 
women's  service  groups,  church  groups,  pro- 
fessional groups,  and  also,  come  in  contact 
with  individuals  interested  and  able  to  co- 
operate financially  with  a  project  which  they 
can  visit  and  actually  see  how  much  benefit  it 
is,  and  how  many  their  contributions  would 
help.  It  is  amazing  and  gratifying  to  see 
how  many  donations  of  from  one  to  one 
hundred  dollars  will  come  in  without  "plead- 
ing" but  by  simply  exhibiting  articles  made 
and  inviting  people  to  come  and  visit  and 
see  what  is  being  done.  When  they  see  blind 
people  not  pathetic  or  despondent  but  on  the 
contrary,  happy,  alert,  learning  to  move  about 
with  greater  freedom,  and  both  being  enter- 
tained and  learning  practical  things  which 
they  can  apply  in  their  homes,  businesses 
and  social  lives,  they  want  to  give  where  they 
can  actually  see  many  individuals  benefitted 
rather  than  to  an  organized  charity. 

Now,  in  regard  to  charging  blind  people 
for  materials  used  in  making  articles  which 
they  can  take  home,  the  writer  feels  that  this 
should  not  be  done.  This  saves  those  who- 
cannot  afford  it  embarrassment,  and  in  the 
very  great  majority  of  cases,  those  who  can 
will  give  a  donation  in  such  a  manner  that 
those  who  cannot  will  not  know  about  it,  and 
will  therefore  not  feel  sensitive.  The  very 
few  (who,  like  sighted  people)  might  im- 
pose, might  better  seem  to  be  "getting  away 
with  it"  than  to  impose  a  hardship  and  take 
away  from  the  joy  they  have  in  the  project 
of  those  who  cannot. 

Our  activities  had  people  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  ninety.  Many  of  them  were 
between  fifty  and  seventy-five.  It  Is  indeed 
very  impressive  to  see  elderly  people  with 
physical  disabilities  in  addition  to  blindness 
(who,  to  quote  their  own  expression,  "are  so 
thankful  to  be  taken  out  of  their  armchairs") 
participating  not  only  in  passive  but  also 
in  the  physical  activities.  Due  to  age  or 
physical    conditions,    they    are    not    able    to 
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Stand  the  daily  hours  necessary  to  accept  a 
position,  but  they  are  able  to  spend  a  few 
happy  hours  a  week  with  congenial  com- 
panionship, actually  doing  things  they  hear 
their  sighted  friends  and  relatives  tell  about 
doing.  The  proof  of  how  the  Braille  Institute 
•of  America  feels  about  the  importance  and 
inspirational  benefits  of  recreation  is  that 
two-thirds  of  their  proposed  new  six  hundred 
thousand  dollar  building  is  devoted  to  space 
for  recreation. 

Another  indirect  benefit,  or  it  might  be 
better  termed  coincidental  benefit,  to  both 
the  blind  and  the  sighted  is  that  in  a  natural 
way,  through  contact,  the  sighted  learn  to 
really  understand  and  accept  the  blind  as  they 
should:  As  individuals  and  not  as  a  group. 
They  learn  that,  as  in  the  sighted  world, 
there  are  a  few  exceptionals,  or  geniuses,  a 
few  not  up  to  average  physically  or  men- 
tally due  to  some  other  contributing  cause 
rather  than  blindness,  but,  that  the  great 
majority  are  average  men  and  women  like 
themselves,  desiring  the  same  things  from  life 
they  do,  and  leading  normal  lives.  Also,  it 
is  brought  out  that  when  a  blind  person  is 
irritable  or  despondent,  it  is  due  either  to  the 
illness  that  caused  the  blindness  rather  than 
to  the  blindness,  some  other  disability,  the 
fact  that  he  has  not  yet  made  his  adjust- 
ment due  to  lack  of  sufficient  time,  or  that 
he  had  these  characteristics  before  he  became 
blind.  The  sighted  also  learn  that  with  a  few 
exceptions,  things  which  happen  to  a  blind 
person  after  he  is  blind  do  not  disturb  him 
as  much  as  when  he  had  his  sight.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  when  he  is  once  adjusted  to 
being  blind  (and  like  sighted  people,  he 
adjusts  to  the  inevitable  easiest  rather  than 
to  the  less  difficult)  ,  the  other  things  that 
used  to  bother  him  are  so  unimportant  by 
comparison. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  coincidental  benefit 
to  the  blind  (which  would  be  difficult  for 
them  to  attain  in  such  large  numbers  in  any 
other  way)  fi-om  attending  recreation  is  that 
they  meet  and  make  both  direct  and  indirect 


contacts  which  result  in  many  and  varied 
activities  with  various  sighted  groups  on  the 
outside. 

This  brings  to  mind  another  point  that  I 
would  like  to  make  about  recreational  pro- 
grams. They  should  not  be  held  in  the  same 
place  where  the  blind  live.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this.  One  is  that  it  could  easily 
lead  to  segregation,  and  blind  people  should, 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both,  be  an  integral 
part  of  sighted  groups.  This  could  naturally 
occur  because,  if  a  building  were  erected  to 
be  used  both  as  a  boarding  house  and  a 
recreation  center,  it  would  not  be  as  con- 
ducive for  many  blind  people  aside  from 
those  living  there  to  come.  Those  living  there 
might,  through  force  of  circumstances,  con- 
trol the  leadership,  and  sighted  cooperators 
might  lose  their  incentive  because  of  a  feeling 
their  their  services  were  not  really  essential 
because  of  the  number  of  paid  helpers  reg- 
ularly there  in  order  to  keep  the  house 
running.  Then  again,  those  living  there 
might  not  have  the  initiative  or  desire  to 
make  outside  contacts. 

Of  course,  recreational  programs  can  be 
broadened  to  include  activities  carried  on  or 
continued  (after  the  main  recreational  center 
closes)  at  summer  camps  or  summer  board- 
ing houses.  This  phase,  for  one  or  two 
months  in  the  summer,  would  be  enough  of 
the  type  of  experience  to  be  gained  from  a 
combination  of  living  and  recreation  under 
the  same  roof. 

Particularly,  I  want  to  emphasize  in  closing 
that  our  blind  friends  are  normal  and  happy 
individuals.  I  am  not  saying  that  they  are 
"Saints"'  or  that  the  project  is  "Utopian." 
However,  I  do  say,  after  having  worked  with 
various  sighted  groups  for  many  years  and 
then  having  had  twelve  years  of  experience 
in  work  for  the  blind,  that  on  a  percentage 
basis  in  groups  they  give  more  cooperation, 
appreciation  and,  what  is  far  more  impor- 
tant, put  to  more  practical  use  the  time  and 
ability  given  to  them  than  do  sighted  groups 
on  the  same  percentage  basis. 
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RECREATIONS  FOR  THE  BUND 

*R.  W.  BEATH 

Director  of  Research  &  Recreations 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen!  The  field  of  recrea- 
tion among  the  blind  should  be  given  the 
serious  attention  of  all  those  who  are  gen- 
uinely interested  in  the  physical  and  mental 
wellbeing  of  blind  people.  Recreation,  taken 
in  its  broadest  sense  would  include  the  read- 
ing of  Braille  fiction,  the  enjoyment  of  talk- 
ing book  recordings,  radio  programmes,  the 
attendance  at  movie  theatres,  concerts,  social 
evenings  and  many  other  activities.  All  these 
forms  of  recreation  are  especially  valuable 
and  important  to  blind  people  because  of 
the  fact  that  Although  many  are  employed 
and  have  their  time  fully  occupied,  the  ma- 
jority, due  to  their  blindness,  have  an  excess 
of  leisure  time. 

In  the  interests  of  brevity  in  this  discussion 
of  recreations  for  the  blind,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  restrict  my  comments  to  the  subject  of 
sports  and  games  for  the  blind.  I  do  not 
wish  this  limiting  of  my  subject  to  imply  that 
those  in  charge  of  recreational  activities 
among  the  blind  should  not  take  a  definite 
and  positive  interest  in  the  broader  field  of 
recreation. 

,  The  handicap  of  blindness  tends  to  impose 
a  more  or  less  sedentary  routine  on  the  blind 
individual.  Therefore,  any  organized  sport 
which  can  induce  blind  people  to  take  part 
in  strenuous  physical  exercise  is  of  great 
value  in  counteracting  this  tendency. 

Alley  Bowling 

In  Canada  we  have  found  the  most  popular 
game  to  be  five-pin  alley  bowling.  Since  the 
introduction  of  this  sport  among  the  blind 
in  1936,  the  game  has  spread  to  nineteen 
cities  from  the  west  coast  to  the  middle  east. 
In  the  city  of  Toronto  with  a  blind  popula- 
tion of  955,  there  is  a  well-organized  bowling 
league  with  an  average  attendance  during 
1946-47  of  55.  In  the  cities  of  moderate  size 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  blind  population 
is   usually   induced   to   take  part  in  bowling. 


^Visually  handicapped. 


For  instance  in  the  city  of  Regina  with  a 
blind  population  of  67,  the  average  attend- 
ance for  the  bowling  league  last  year  was  17. 
The  smallest  centre  in  which  a  bowling  club 
has  been  organized,  is  Prince  Albert,  Saskat- 
chewan, with  a  population  of  12,508. 

In  many  of  the  centres,  the  cost  of  bowling 
is  either  partially  or  wliolly  defrayed  through 
the  generosity  of  Lions  Clubs,  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  or  some 
other  philanthropic  organization. 

Inter-city  matches  are  played  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  These  games  are  reported  by 
wire  from  city  to  city  and  are  a  fruitful 
source  of  publicity  as  well  as  of  intense 
interest  throughout  the  blind  community. 
For  many  years  blind  bowlers  of  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba  have  successfully  defended  the 
Rowland  Trophy,  emblematic  of  supremacy 
throughout  Western  Canada.  The  Martin 
Trophy  for  rail  bowlers  which  originated  in 
Regina,  Saskatchewan,  is  for  competition 
among  those  totally  without  sight  or  with 
light  perception  and  playing  ^vith  effective 
blindfolds.  The  Cameco  Trophy  originating 
in  Toronto  is  competed  for  by  Ontario  teams. 

A  special  guide  rail  is  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  a  blind  person  in  di- 
recting his  shots.  The  design  of  this  guide 
rail  varies  somewhat  from  place  to  place. 
The  length  varies  from  7'  to  10I/2'.  Some 
have  been  constructed  of  heavy  metal  piping, 
l)ut  the  majority  are  constructed  of  wood 
reinforced  by  metal  brackets.  The  rails  must 
he  so  designed  that  they  can  he  quickly  in- 
stalled, removed  and  stored.  The  guide  rail 
which  is  recommended  is  approximately  2' 
from  the  ground,  10I/2'  in  length  and  fastened 
Ijy  turnbuckles  to  the  ball  rack,  in  a  position 
approximately  12"  from  the  rack.  This  en- 
ables the  bowler  to  take  a  run  of  a  normal 
distance  before  delivering  his  shot. 

Among  our  totally  blind  bowlers  the  most 
successful  are  those  who  take  a  run  of  sev- 
eral yards. 

Frpm    the    standpoint    of   exercise    as    well 
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as  in  the  matter  of  scores  this  technique  is 
infinitely  better  than  attempting  to  bowl  from 
a  standing  position.  • 

The  bowling  seasons  are  usually  wound 
up  by  a  banquet  at  which  function  trophies 
and  prizes  are  presented. 

The  most  successful  clubs  have  a  well- 
developed  oiganizatjon.  The  officers  are 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting.  The  executive 
committee  usually  includes  one  or  two  of  the 
sighted  score  keepers.  For  each  team  of  blind 
bowlers  there  must  be  a  sighted  score  keeper 
who  also  acts  as  coach.  It  has  been  found  in 
many  places  that  to  maintain  the  interest  and 
regular  attendance  of  these  score  keepers  they 
should  also  take  part  in  the  bowling  and  in 
some  leagues  the  coach's  score  is  counted  for 
inter-team  competition. 

in  the  Rowland  Cup  playoffs  this  year,  the 
Winnipeg  team,  including  one  totally  blind 
player  had  a  total  score  of  2714  for  3  games. 
This  represents  an  average  of  over  180  per 
game  out  of  a  possible  450.  The  winning 
•team  in  a  sighted  league  would  have  an  aver- 
age score  of  from  50%  to  75%  higher  than 
our  championship  team  and  this  relative 
scoring  ratio  holds  true  pretty  generally 
throughout  all  the  leagues  of  blind  bowlers. 

We  feel  sure  that  five-pin  alley  bowling  has 
made  a  permanent  place  for  itself  among 
recreations  for  the  blind. 

Lawn  Bowling 

The  only  instance  we  know  of  organized 
bowling  on  the  green  by  the  blind  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  Ontario 
since  1942,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Jas.  A. 
Jackson.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Jackson's  descrip- 
tion of  his  special  technique  as  follows: 

"The  difference  in  actual  play  is  that  the 
blind  use  a  stationary  kitty,  which  is  a  can 
or  wooden  block  with  a  peg  to  stick  in  the 
ground.  This  kitty  is  painted  white  for  the 
benefit  of  the  partially  sighted.  Half  of  the 
bowls  have  a  white  band  painted  around 
them,  so  that  they  can  easily  be  detected  by 
the  partially  sighted  coaches. 

.\  sighted  coach  stands  at  the  kitty  and 
rings  a  bell,  so  that  the  blind  bowlers  bowl 
to  the  sound  of  the  bell." 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  lawn  bowling,  it  should  be 
pointed  out   that   the   bowls  are   not  exactly 


round  but  are  slightly  egg-shaped.  This  is 
to  enable  the  bowler  to  roll  a  curve. 

The  object  of  bowling  on  the  green  is  to 
come  close  to  the  kitty  which  is  a  small 
white  ball  placed  at  the  far  end  of  the  green. 
Even  if  the  kitty  is  knocked  out  of  position 
the   bowls  lying  closest   to  it  get   the  count. 

It  is  possible  for  a  totally  blind  person  to 
bowl  on  the  green  without  the  specially 
painted  bowls  or  the  stationary  kitty  used  in 
Hamilton,  simply  by  judging  the  position  of 
the  kitty  ^om  the  sound  produced  by  tapping 
the  kitty  with  some  hard  object  such  as  an 
extra  bowl. 

Swimming 

Swimming  has  been  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  healthful  exercise  for  many  blind  people. 
.\  word  of  warning  to  blind  swimmers  is 
called  for  since  tragedies  ha\e  occurred 
through  the  swimmer's  anxiety  to  be  inde- 
pendent. Blind  swimmers  have  sometimes 
ventured  into  deep  water,  relying  on  the 
sounds  from  other  bathers  for  orientation. 
Unfortunately  such  land  marks  are  not  suf- 
ficiently reliable  and  a  blind  swimmer's  dif- 
ficulties are  not  apparent  even  to  onlookers 
at  a  relatively  short  distance. 

Eminently  successful  swimming  classes  for 
blind  people  have  been  conducted  through- 
out the  world.  Mr.  Louis  P.  Bonnenfant  who 
conducts  an  enthusiastic  swimming  group 
among  blind  people  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  has 
written  an  extremely  thoughtful  article  on 
the  special  technique  used  for  the  instruction 
of  the  blind.  The  following  are  a  few  ab- 
stracts from  Mr.  Bonnenfant's  article.  The 
complete  text  can  be  obtained  through  mv 
department.  I  quote:  "In  swimming  alone  can 
the  average  person  without  sight  leap  freelv 
into  the  air  without  fear  of  injury.  In  swim- 
ming alone  can  they  move  freely  along  while 
using  a  large  number  of  the  'big  muscle' 
groups  of  the  body.  In  swimming  alone  can 
they  achieve  real  heights  of  coordination  and 
skill  in  total  bodily  movement.  Of  greatest 
importance  is  the  fact  that  any  average  blind 
individual  can  learn  to  swim  and  can  gain 
greater  confidence  and  greater  courage 
through  this  learning. 

PROCESS    OF    INSTRUCTION 

1.  Describe  carefully  what  you  are  going 
to  do. 
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2.  Perform  the  move  allowing  one  or  more 
of  the  class  to  touch  you  lightly  where  the 
move  may  be  best  interpreted  to  them. 

3.  Have  the  class  do  it  together. 

4.  Correct  the  errors  by  explanation  of  the 
fault  and  the  correct  method,  or  by  repeat- 
ing your  performance." 

A  great  deal  of  public  interest  through 
radio  and  newspaper  publicity  has  been 
aroused  by  Mr.  Bonnenfant's  class  in  Ottawa. 
The  facilities  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  these  swimmers  without 
charge. 

Golf 

Considerable  publicity  has  been  given  to 
the  efforts  by  various  individual  blind  people 
to  master  the  game  of  golf.  It  can  hardly  be 
claimed  that  golf  is  a  game  in  which  the 
average  blind  person  can  be  expected  to  take 
part.  However,  given  favorable  circumstances, 
a  blind  person  can  derive  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  healthful  exercise  from  the 
game,  and  can  bring  his  score  down  around 
125.  He  must  depend  on  his  caddy  in  placing 
him  in  the  correct  relative  position  for  the 
drive.  Some  blind  golfers  place  their  toes  or 
chest  against  the  handle  of  the  golf  club 
pointing  toward  the  flag. 

Some  blind  players  use  specially  adapted 
golf  clubs.  In  order  to  be  sure  that  the  head 
of  the  golf  club  is  in  alignment,  the  shaft 
of  the  club  is  built  up  back  and  front  so 
that  the  club  will  not  turn  out  of  position. 

Last  year  players  from  Ontario,  Canada 
took  up  a  challenge  from  golfers  in  Detroit, 
Michigan.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that  our 
Canadian  players  took  first,  second,  and  third 
place.  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  this  year  has  sent  a  challenge 
throughout  the  U.S.A.  for  an  international 
match  to  be  played  in  Toronto,  Canada  on 
Friday,  September  5th.  Written  notice  of  this 
match  has  been  sent  to  all  organizations  of 
the  blind  known  to  us.  We  hope  that  Bing 
Crosby  and  Bob  Hope  and  all  others  sponsor- 
ing blind  golfers  will  enter  contestants. 

Picnics 

Picnics   are   organized   in   practically   every 

community  where  there  is  a  sufficient  niunber 

of    blind    people.    In    some    communities,    as 

many    as    two    or    three    picnics    during    the 


summer  are  enthusiastically  attended  year 
after  year. 

It  is  usual  to  have  a  number  of  special 
events  for  blind  people,  and  in  addition,  to 
provide  sports  events  for  the  sighted  children 
who  accompany  their  parents  or  grand- 
parents. 

The  special  events  for  competition  among 
blind  men  may  include:  tug-of-war,  Indian 
wrestling,  standing  broad  jump,  3-legged  race, 
nail  driving,  throwing  a  soft  ball  at  audible 
target,  and  cracker-eating  contest. 

Special  events  for  blind  women:  Needle 
threading  contest,  bread  slicing  contest, 
blowing  up  balloons,  undo  and  retie  partner's 
shoe  lace  and  tie,  dropping  clothes  pins  into 
quart  jar  placed  between  feet,  guessing  beans 
in  cotton  bag  and  3-legged  race. 

Special  events  for  both  men  and  women: 
Pinning  tail  on  the  donkey,  judging  weight 
of  a  stone,  and  judging  length  of  stick. 

The  success  of  a  picnic  among  blind  people 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  drive  and  zest 
put  into  the  affair  by  a  vigorous  cheerful 
master  of  ceremonies. 

Influence  of  Physical  Education  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind 
A  thorough  grounding  in  physical  training 
and  athletics  is  of  very  great  value  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  This  training  develops  in  the 
individual,  good  health,  muscular  coordina- 
tion and  self-confidence.  These  pupils  because 
of  their  youth  and  specialized  training,  be- 
come leaders  among  the  blind.  In  this  way 
the  blind  community  benefits  from  the  pro- 
gramme of  sports  and  physical  training  car- 
ried out  in  the  schools  for  the  blind. 

Euchre 
With  the  use  of  Braille  cards  it  is  possible 
to  develop  a  social  group  around  some  simple 
game.  In  Toronto,  Canada,  the  Excelsior 
Club  has  for  many  years  played  euchre  as 
a  club  activity  each  month.  Euchre  has  the 
advantage  over  bridge  or  whist,  in  that  the 
player  is  dealt  only  five  cards,  and  this 
facilitates  the  problem  of  reading  and  re- 
membering the  hand.  Small  prizes  are  donated 
by  the  club,  which  add  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  game.  At  times  as  many  as  forty 
have  attended  the  euchre  night,  but  recently 
there  has  been  only  three  or  four  tables. 
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Cribbage 

The  game  of  cribbage  we  have  found  to 
be  the  most  popular  two-handed  game  among 
blind  people.  Here  again,  the  player  is  dealt 
five  or  six  cards,  and  this  simplifies  the  ma- 
nipulation problem.  The  salesroom  depart- 
ment of  the  C.N. LB.  handles  a  special 
cribbage  board  with  holes  outlined  by  eyelets, 
and  with  sturdy  metal  pegs.  The  price  of  this 
board  is  $1.25. 

Last  Fall  a  cribbage  league  was  organized 
by  a  small  group  of  blind  people  in  Regina, 
Saskatchewan.  Weekly  sessions  were  held  with 
considerable  success  throughout  the  season. 
As  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  first  league 
of  its  kind  to  be  organized  in  Canada. 

Dominoes 
Special  dominoes  sets  made  for  the  blind 
are  used  in  a  dominoe  league  in  Hamilton, 
Ontario.  This  league  holds  weekly  meetings 
throughout  the  season,  and  each  afternoon  of 
play  twenty  games  are  run  off.  Records  are 
kept  and  a  prize  is  awarded  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  This  league  has  an  average  at- 
tendance of  about  14.  The  blind  population 
of  Hamilton  is  228. 

Bingo 

Bingo  for  blind  players  is  made  possible 
by  a  special  board  used  in  place  of  the  ordi- 
nary bingo  card.  This  board  is  approximately 
9"  square  and  consists  of  two  layers;  the 
bottom  layer  of  wood  and  the  top  layer  of 
masonite,  with  a  metal  plate  between.  On  this 
metal  plate  Braille  numbers  are  embossed. 
Holes  are  cut  in  the  masonite  which  is  ap- 
proximately 1//^  thick  so  that  the  numbers 
are  in  the  centre  of  these  holes.  There  are 
twenty-five  holes  in  each  board;  five  rows  of 
five  holes  each.  Holes  are  approximately  one 
and  an  eighth  inches  in  diameter.  There  are 
small  checker-like  discs  to  drop  into  the  holes 
as  the  corresponding  numbers  are  called. 
These  discs  are  approximately  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Bingo  is  played  regularly  at  the  Halifax 
School  for  the  Blind;  one  session  for  girls 
and  one  for  boys  being  run  off  each  week. 
As  many  as  two  dozen  short  games  are  run 
off  in  an  afternoon  and  small  prizes  are 
given  for  each  game. 


Chess 

The  ancient  game  of  chess  is  played  by 
blind  people  through  the  use  of  special 
chess  sets  and  boards.  In  England,  chess  is 
taught  in  some  of  the  schools  for  the  blind, 
.because  of  its  value  in  developing  powers 
of  concentration. 

The  British  have  developed  a  chess  set  foi 
their  blind  players,  with  all  the  men  of  a 
uniform  height.  The  white  men  are  identified 
by  a  sharp  point  at  the  top  of  each  piece. 
In  order  to  achieve  this  type  of  marking,  it 
was  necessary  to  depart  from,  the  standard 
design.  Where  two  blind  people  are  playing 
together,  this  specially  designed  set  is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  their  needs.  However,  where 
a  blind  person  is  desirous  of  playing  with 
sighted  players,  considerable  confusion  arises 
if  the  chess  men  are  not  of  a  standard  pattern 
familiar  to  the  chess  world. 

-  We  have  done  some  experimenting,  and 
have  found  that  a  standard  Staunton  pattern 
chess  set  can  be  readily  adapted  for  the  use 
of  the  blind  by  adding  six  dots  on  the  ridge 
which  surrounds  each  piece.  These  dots  are 
similar  to  Braille  dots  and  are  applied  by  the 
use  of  a  special  lacquer.  Playing  with  this 
set  is  just  as  easy  for  a  blind  person  and 
much  more  enjoyable  for  the  sighted  player. 

In  Toronto  we  have  been  conducting  a 
weekly  chess  class  under  the  tutorship  of  the 
president  of  the  Queen  City  Chess  Club,  Mr. 
Bernard  Freedman.  The  attendance  is  only 
from  six  to  eight,  but  the  members  are 
enthusiastic. 

Checkers 

A  blind  resident  of  Regina  this  year  won 
the  checker  championship  for  the  Province  of 
Saskatchewan,  Canada.  This  commendable 
achievement  points  up  the  value  of  both 
chess  and  checkers  as  a  medium  of  social 
intercourse  between  blind  people  and  their 
sighted  fellows. 

The  foregoing  summary  of  games  and 
sports  activities  among  the  blind  people  of 
Canada  is  an  attempt  to  give  in  brief  a 
general  idea  of  the  situation  at  its  present 
stage  of  development.  I  hope  it  will  serve  as 
a  guide  for  those  who  are  interested,  and  that 
it  will  lead  to  a  much  greater  interest  in  the 
various  forms  of  recreation  for  the  blind. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  BRAILLE  READING  IN 
THE  ADULT  PROGRAM 

BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Educational  Research,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

New  York,  New  York 


There  is  little  doubt  that  educators  and 
workers  in  our  field  consider  the  ability  to 
read  braille  a  highly  desirable  skill.  The 
wish  that  every  blind  person  should  be  able 
to  read  and  write  braille  is  a  part  of  the 
general  desire  to  eliminate  illiteracy.  Cer- 
tainly our  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind 
should  make  every  effort  to  teach  braille 
reading  and  writing  to  as  many  blind  chil- 
dren as  possible.  There  should  not  be — and 
there  is  not — any  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  issue. 

In  the  field  of  home  teaching,  however, 
the  situation  is  quite  different.  Practically  all 
teaching  of  braille  that  the  home  teacher  has 
to  do  concerns  adult  people  who  have  lost 
their  sight  and  must  be  helped  to  overcome 
the  effects  of  blindness  so  far  as  reading  is 
concerned.  Most  of  them  were  able  to  read — 
with  varying  degrees  of  efficiency  and  applica- 
tion— before  they  became  blind  and  need  not 
to  learn  reading  as  such  but  changing  the 
sensory  medium  employed  in  reading.  They 
must  learn  to  read  by  touch  after  they  had 
all  their  lives  read  by  sight.  Or,  in  other 
words,  they  are  not  learning  to  read  but  are 
learning  to  read  braille. 

If  we  ask  now  what  is  the  place  of  braille 
reading  in  the  home  teaching  program  of  the 
adult  blind,  we  cannot  answer  this  question 
with  any  unequivocal  statement  like  that 
made  for  children  in  schools  and  classes  for 
the  blind.  Home  teaching  aims  at  the  rehabili- 
tation of  blind  individuals  and  in  this  process 
of  rehabilitation  or  adjustment  the  value  of 
braille  is  an  entirely  individual  proposition. 
In  evaluating  the  importance  of  braille  for 
the  individual  client,  the  home  teacher  should 
not  be  guided  by  his  own  or  his  agency's 
desire  to  teach  braille  to  all  blind  people, 
but  solely  by  the  importance  that  braille 
reading  has  in  helping  the  individual  to  ad- 
just to  his  blindness.  This  importance  varies 
from  individual  to  individual.  The  person 
who   was    engaged    in    literary    pursuits,    the 


student  who  took  notes  at  college  lectures, 
the  teacher  who  makes  and  uses  notes — they 
all  will  be  very  much  concerned  that  blind- 
ness may  interfere  with  their  activities.  The 
teaching  and  learning  of  braille  will  be  an 
important — maybe  perhaps  the  essential — 
element  in  their  adjustment.  The  morale 
building  value  that  it  has  may  encourage 
them  to  step-up  their  total  efforts  to  cope 
with  the  effects  of  blindness.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  people  in  whose  lives 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  had  very  little 
importance  and  application.  Only  on  rare 
occasions  was  it  really  necessary  for  them  to 
do  any  reading  and  writing  that  they  would 
consider  an  essential  part  of  their  lives.  They 
may  have  learned  it  when  they  went  to 
school  but  it  "atrophied  by  disuse".  The 
inability  to  read  and  write  is  something  which 
will  rank  very  low  in  their  personal  evalua- 
tion of  the  effects  of  blindness.  Their  motiva- 
tion to  learn  braille  reading  and  writing  will 
be  much  less  than  that  for  learning  other 
things  which  are  of  greater  importance  to 
them.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  gross  mis- 
take to  teach  braille  to  these  individuals 
particularly  since  the  learning  of  it  requires 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  energy,  con- 
centration, and  time.  They  may  welcome  the 
use  of  the  Talking  Book  because  they  are 
used  to  reading  by  listening — radio  provides 
the  basic  pattern  for  this.  The  home  teacher, 
in  her  efforts  to  help  the  newly  blinded  per- 
son in  his  adjustment,  must  try  to  determine 
v/hich  activities  play  the  greatest  role  in  the 
individual's  life.  Not  only  will  she  find  moti- 
vation to  be  strongest  for  the  learning  of 
these  skills  but  the  encouragement  and  con- 
fidence gained  by  the  client  during  a  suc- 
cessful learning  period  will  be  of  great  value 
for   the  person's  general   adjustment. 

There  are  certain  basic  skills  which  every 
newly  blinded  person  should  acquire.  Among 
them  is  the  best  possible  ability  to  move 
about,   the  ability  to  feed  himself  properly. 
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being  able  to  tell  the  time  and  recognize 
certain  things  by  touch,  the  ability  to  shave 
for  men  and — in  our  present  culture — the 
ability  to  use  make-up  for  women,  these  are 
all  skills  that  should  be  acquired  by  the 
newly  blinded  person.  However,  so  far  as 
braille  reading  and  writing  is  concerned,  a 
good  deal  of  discrimination  should  be  exer- 
cised. The  individual's  need  for  it  and  his 
motivation  rather  than  extraneous  pressure 
should  be  the  determining  factors.  The  desire 
to  read  the  Bible,  for  instance,  may  be  a 
sufficiently  strong  motivating  force  and  indeed 
has  induced  many  people  to  learn  to  read 
braille. 

The  suggestions  presented  here  in  regard 
to  the  place  of  braille  reading  are  based  only 
on  the  consideration  of  the  importance  of 
braille  for  the  readjustment  of  newly  blinded 
individuals.  Efforts  of  home  teachers  to 
teach  braille  to  their  blind  clients  later  on 
are  to  be  greatly  encouraged.  Successful  ac- 
complishment in  braille  reading  opens  to  the 
blind  person  the  door  to  a  large  amount  of 
braille  literature  and  magazine  publications. 

I  would  not  like  to  conclude  this  presenta- 
tion of  suggestions  without  mentioning  the 
importance  of  timing  in  regard  to  the  be- 
ginning of  braille  teaching.  There  is  no 
question  that  one  of  the  strongest  reactions 
to  becoming  blind  is  the  rejection  of  the 
handicap.   If  braille  is  offered  too  early  the 


resentment  against  blindness  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  braille  and  result  in  a  more  or  less 
lasting  inability  of  the  person  to  accept 
braille.  Also,  at  the  early  time  of  adjusting 
to  blindness  the  newly  blinded  person  is  so 
overwhelmed  by  the  many  problems  with 
which  he  is  confronted  and  often  so  con- 
fused and  emotionally  upset  that  even  the 
thought  of  coping  with  such  a  task  as  learn- 
ing braille  will  make  him  reject  it.  I  believe 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  teaching  of  braille  to  war  blinded  vet- 
erans encountered  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
braille  was  brought  to  the  bedside  of  the 
veteran  on  the  assumption  that  he  must  be 
kept  busy  so  that  he  will  not  have  time  to 
worry  about  his  condition.  Many  veterans 
have  by  this  approach  only  learned  to  resent 
braille. 

There  are  certain  skills  which  the  newly 
blinded  person  must  learn  and  that  can  be 
learned  without  too  much  difficulty.  The 
home  teacher  whose  task  it  is  to  assist  the 
newly  blinded  person  in  his  adjustment  must 
consider  the  ultimate  aim  and  evaluate  the 
importance  and  advisability  of  teaching  dif- 
ferent skills  as  means  towards  this  aim.  She 
^vill  proceed  in  her  work  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance  and  greatest  motivation.  What 
place  the  teaching  of  braille  has  in  such  a 
scheme  must  be  decided  for  each  individual 
separately. 


TELESCOPIC  SPECTACLES,  CONTACT  LENSES  AND 
CORNEAL  TRANSPLANTATION 

WILLIAM  COUNCILMAN  OWENS,  M.D. 

Wilmer  Institute,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  University,  Baltimore  5,  Md. 


Recently  a  great  deal  of  publicity  has  been 
given  to  telescopic  spectacles,  contact  lenses, 
and  corneal  transplantation.  These  methods 
of  treatment  have  been  heralded  as  the  long 
sought  for  cure  of  many  eye  conditions.  The 
opinion  has  arisen  that  excellent  vision  can 
be  restored  to  almost  all  patients  with  re- 
duced visual  acuity  by  the  proper  use  of  one 
or  all  of  these  methods. 

Telescopic  spectacles,  contact  lenses  and 
corneal  transplantation  are  indispensable  in 
the  treatment  of  certain  ocular  conditions.  But 


the  over  enthusiastic  accounts  of  the  cures 
effected  by  these  methods  have  done  much 
harm.  Many  patients  who  have  read  such  re- 
ports in  popular  magazines  and  newspapers 
have  built  up  great  hopes  which  have  been 
shattered  when  they  attempted  to  use  these 
visual  aids. 

Hailing  these  methods  as  the  panacea  for 
almost  all  ocular  ills  is  unfortunate.  As  more 
people  learn  the  limitations  of  these  methods 
of  treatment,  there  will  be  increasing  disap- 
pointment. None  of  these  methods — useful  as 
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they  are  for  certain  patients — can  live  up  to 
the  extravagant  claims  made  for  them. 

Telescopic  Spectacles 

Of  the  three,  telescopic  spectacles  were  the 
first  to  be  used.  They  were  first  prescribed 
about  300  years  ago,  but  have  been  used  reg- 
ularly only  during  the  last  50  years.  Tele- 
scopic spectacles  are  magnifying  lenses.  They 
are  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  tele- 
scope invented  by  Galileo,  and  consist  of  two 
lenses  separated  from  each  other  by  an  air 
space.  The  object  lens  converges  the  rays  of 
light  and  the  eye  piece  lens  diverges  the 
rays.  These  two  lenses  are  separated  by  a 
distance  equal  to  the  difference  in  their  focal 
lengths.  Such  a  combination  of  lenses  gives 
magnification  but  reduces  the  size  of  the  field 
of  vision.  All  modern  telescopic  spectacles  use 
the  Galilean  principles  since  the  image  is 
upright  instead  of  inverted,  the  field  of  view 
is  flat  instead  of  curved,  and  the  entire 
apparatus  is  compact. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  field  of  view 
is  reduced  as  the  magnification  is  increased. 
With  such  spectacles  one  can  see  objects  in 
greater  detail  but  one  can  see  less  of  the 
object's  surface.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
compromise  between  the  amount  of  mag- 
nification and  the  reduction  in  the  field  of 
view.  In  most  modern  telescopic  spectacles  the 
magnification  varies  from  1.3  times  to  a  mag- 
nification a  little  over  2  times.  Spectacles  with 
this  amount  of  magnification  are  the  most 
useful  for  the  field  they  produce  is  still  large 
enough  to  allow  patients  to  use  the  spectacles 
for  street  wear.  As  a  magnification  of  2  times 
is  not  great,  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
this  optical  device  is  limited. 

Telescopic  spectacles  can  be  constructed  for 
both  distant  and  near  vision,  but  the  same 
spectacles  will  not  do  for  both.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  have  two  separate  spectacles, 
one  for  distance  vision  and  one  for  near 
vision.  As  a  rule,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  simultaneous  binocular  single  vision 
when  using  telescopic  spectacles  for  near 
vision,  so  telescopic  lenses  for  near  are  usually 
fitted  only  for  the  eye  with  the  better  visual 
acuity.  In  constructing  telescopic  spectacles 
for  near  vision,  additional  lenses  must  be  in- 
corporated into  them.  These  additional  lenses 
increase  the  magnification   for  near  work  to 


4  or  5  times  but  further  decrease  the  field 
of  vision. 

Essentially  then,  telescopic  spectacles  are 
especially  constructed  magnifying  glasses. 
However,  the  magnification  is  obtained  by 
sacrificing  the  size  of  the  field  of  vision,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  simultaneous 
binocular  single  vision  when  using  them  for 
near  work.  In  spite  of  these  limitations,  they 
are  occasionally  useful  for  patients  with  or- 
ganic diseases  of  the  choroid  or  retina  which 
have  destroyed  the  sensitive  nerve  ending  in 
the  macula,  the  central  site  of  the  highest 
visual  acuity  of  the  eye.  When  the  macula 
has  been  destroyed,  the  patient  can  recognize 
only  large  objects.  Telescopic  lenses  can  be 
used  in  such  cases  to  magnify  objects  so  that 
they  may  be  recognized  by  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  retina. 

In  addition  to  the  undesirable  optical  quali- 
ties of  telescopic  spectacles,  they  have  other 
disadvantages.  The  spectacles  are  conspicuous, 
cumbersome,  heavy  and  expensive. 

Contact  Lenses 

Contact  lenses  were  first  invented  in  1827, 
but  were  not  used  to  any  extent  until  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  The  lenses  are  thin 
shells  of  glass  or  plastic  which  are  made  to 
fit  over  the  front  surface  of  the  eye.  They 
consist  of  two  parts.  The  central  part  fits 
over  the  cornea,  the  clear  anterior  portion  of 
the  eye;  and  the  peripheral  part  rests  upon 
the  sclera,  the  white  portion  of  the  eye.  The 
corneal  portion  of  the  lens  must  not  touch 
the  cornea,  for  the  cornea  has  numerous 
nerves  which  are  exquisitely  sensitive.  The 
scleral  portion  must  fit  the  patient's  eye  ex- 
actly so  that  it  does  not  compress  the  vessels 
bringing  nutrition  to  the  cornea.  The  space 
between  the  cornea  and  the  contact  lens  is 
filled  with  a  fluid  whose  chemical  and  physi- 
cal composition  is  similar  to  that  of  tears. 
This  fluid  has  an  optical  density  which  is 
almost  the  same  as  the  density  of  the  patient's 
cornea.  The  cornea,  therefore,  becomes  almost 
invisible,  and  the  patient's  own  corneal  sur- 
face is  optically  eliminated,  the  new  contact 
lens  taking  its  place. 

The  corneal  portion  of  the  contact  lens 
must  be  prescribed  for  the  patient's  refractive 
error  and  the  scleral  portion  constructed  to 
fit  the  curve  of  each  individual  eye.  Fitting 
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contact  lenses  is  a  long  and  tedious  pro- 
cedure. The  patient  must  first  be  refracted 
to  determine  the  type  of  corneal  segment  to 
be  prescribed.  An  exact  cast  is  then  made  of 
the  patient's  eye.  This  is  done  by  taking  an 
impression  of  the  eye  with  a  soft,  quick- 
setting  paste,  which  is  poured  directly  onto 
the  eye.  A  metal  or  dental  stone  cast  is 
made  from  the  impression.  A  glass  or  plastic 
contact  lens  is  then  made  over  the  cast, 
conformiYig  exactly  to  its  outlines. 

This  custom-made  contact  lens  is  now  ready 
for  fitting.  It  is  placed  on  the  patient's  eye 
and  any  points  where  the  lens  is  too  loose 
or  too  tight  are  noted  and  eliminated  by  care- 
ful re-grinding.  After  the  lens  fits  satisfac- 
torily, the  corneal  portion  is  ground  exactly 
to  the  doctor's  prescription  to  eliminate  the 
patient's  refractive  error. 

Contact  lenses  have  many  optical  advan- 
tages. They  cause  no  distortion  or  magnifica- 
tion of  the  image.  There  is  no  restriction  of 
the  field  of  vision,  and  they  are  almost  in- 
visible. 

Contact  lenses  find  their  most  important 
use  in  correcting  visual  defects  caused  by 
abnormalities  of  the  cornea.  Here  they  are 
most  valuable  because  patients  with  these 
defects  can  rarely  obtain  good  vision  with 
ordinary  glasses.  Contact  lenses  are  partic- 
ularly useful  in  the  condition  known  as 
keratoconus  or  conical  cornea  in  which  the 
cornea  takes  on  the  shape  of  an  irregular 
cone.  They  are  also  useful  in  compensating 
for  high  degrees  of  corneal  astigmatism.  Since 
they  cause  no  change  in  the  size  of  the  image, 
they  can  be  used  to  correct  aniseikonia  caused 
by  anisometropia.  In  this  condition  the  size 
of  the  images  produced  by  ordinary  spectacles 
differs  in  the  two  eyes,  and  it  is  difficult  or 
impossible  for  the  patient  to  fuse  the  dif- 
ferently sized  images. 

Contact  lenses  also  have  a  limited  use  in 
correcting  simple  refractive  errors  for  people 
engaged  in  sports  or  appearing  on  the  stage 
where  the  use  of  ordinary  spectacles  would 
not  be  desirable. 

But  contact  lenses  have  definite  limitations. 
The  greatest  of  these  is  that  many  patients 
cannot  tolerate  wearing  the  lenses  except  for 
brief  periods.  Most  patients  wear  them  con- 
tinuously for  only  about  six  hours.  In  almost 
all  cases  the  lenses  have  to  be  removed  and 


the  fluid  between  the  lens  and  the  eye 
changed  every  3  to  4  hours.  It  is  difficult 
for  some  patients  to  learn  to  insert  and  re- 
move the  lenses.  Much  time  and  trouble  is 
involved  in  fitting  the  lenses.  Often  it  is 
necessary  to  make  five  or  six  fittings  before 
the  lenses  can  be  finished  properly.  The  com- 
position of  the  fluid  between  the  lens  and 
the  patients  eye  must  be  carefully  adjusted 
to  the  patient's  own  requirements.  Since  the 
lenses  are  made  individually,  they  are  expen- 
sive, costing  between  $100  and  $200  a  pair. 
Furthermore,  the  patient  must  actually  wear 
the  lens  to  determine  his  tolerance  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  lens  to  him.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  use  of  contact  lenses  is  advised  only 
for  patients  who  cannot  obtain  good  vision 
with   ordinary  glasses,  except   in   rare   cases. 

Corneal  Transplantation 
This  is  another  method  of  treatment  which 
is  of  great  value  in  selected  cases.  It  is  used 
in  patients  in  whom  the  clear,  window-like 
anterior  portion  of  the  eye,  the  cornea,  has 
become  opaque  or  deformed.  The  cornea  may 
become  opaque  as  the  result  of  disease  or 
injury  or  it  may  become  deformed  in  the 
condition  known  as  keratoconus  or  conical 
cornea.  In  these  patients  the  rest  of  the  eye 
is  normal. 

In  performing  a  corneal  transplantation  a 
small  section  of  clear  cornea,  called  the  graft, 
is  removed  from  a  donor  eye  and  placed  into 
an  opening  made  in  the  cloudy  cornea  of  the 
recipient  eye.  The  patient  is  then  able  to  see 
through  the  clear  transplanted  cornea  which 
replaces  the  central  portion  of  his  own  opaque 
or  deformed  cornea.  In  almost  all  cases  the 
graft  survives,  but  in  a  great  many  it  ulti- 
mately becomes  cloudy.  If  this  occurs,  the 
patient's  vision  is  rarely  improved.  If  the  graft 
remains  clear,  there  is  usually  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  visual  acuity. 

Donor  grafts  of  clear  cornea  are  usually 
obtained  from  eyes  removed  because  of  some 
defect  which  is  present  in  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  eye.  The  best  grafts  are  obtained 
from  eyes  removed  immediately  before  the 
graft  is  to  be  used.  In  a  few  cases,  donor 
eyes  have  been  obtained  after  death  from 
individuals  who  have  willed  their  eyes  to 
supply  a  source  for  corneal  grafts.  How- 
ever, the  number  of  grafts  supplied  through 
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this  means   is   limited,  because  of   the  legal 
and  technical  difficulties. 

Thus  while  corneal  transplantation  restores 


useful  vision  in  selected  cases,  the  number  of 
visually  handicapped  who  can  benefit  from 
this  operation  is  very  limited. 


A  GLIMPSE  AT  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*PETER  J.  SALMON,  Managing  Director 

*HARRY  J.  SPAR,  Vocational  Director 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


No  group  of  workers  in  our  field  has  a 
better  opportunity  than  the  home  teachers 
to  learn  to  know  the  blind  in  general,  to  see 
the  vast  differences  in  their  abilities,  to  under- 
stand the  differences  in  their  needs,  and  to 
appreciate  the  adjustment  problems  related 
to  the  difficulties  in  reconciling  the  fulfillment 
of  their  needs  to  the  practical  possibilities 
available  to  them. 

Other  specialists  in  our  field — the  work- 
shop supervisors,  the  placement  agents,  the 
service  stand  supervisors,  etc. — deal  largely 
with  blind  persons  who  have  been  more  or 
less  pre-selected,  blind  persons  who  have  been 
referred  to  them,  generally,  because  they  were 
judged  to  be  particularly  suited  for  the  type 
of  service  which  these  various  specialists  ad- 
minister. It  is,  therefore,  quite  understandable 
that  these  specialists  frequently  tend  to  think 
of  what  is  most  desirable  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  in  terms  of  the  particular  abili- 
ties and  needs  of  the  type  of  blind  persons 
with  whom  they  happen  to  have  had  the 
greatest  contact  and  experience. 

The  past  decade  has  witnessed  remarkable 
strides  of  progress  in  all  phases  of  rehabilita- 
tion work  for  the  blind.  The  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  of  1936  provided  a  powerful 
impetus  to  the  expansion  of  opportunities  for 
blind  persons  in  service  stand  operation.  The ' 
Wagner-O'Day  Act  of  1938  enormously  in- 
creased the  employment  opportunities  for 
blind  persons  in  special  workshops,  both  by 
opening  new  markets  for  the  products  of 
such  workshops  and  by  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  blind  to  demonstrate  that 
they    could    satisfactorily    produce    products 
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which  formerly  were  not  known  to  be  suitable 
for  manufacture  in  such  workshops.  The  suc- 
cess which  the  blind  have  achieved  in  this 
latter  connection  has  pointed  up  a  challenge 
to  the  ingenuity  and  daring  of  the  managers 
of  special  workshops  which  is  being  met 
through  the  initiation  of  research  into  new 
fields  of  manufacture  that  already  promises 
immense  success  in  the  development  of  pos- 
sibilities for  the  manufacture  of  additional 
items  and  the  opening  of  still  wider  markets 
for  the  special  workshops  which  will  result 
in  an  even  greater  diversity  of  employment 
opportunities  than  has  hitherto  been  possible 
for  these  workshops  to  offer  to  the  blind. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
enumerate  all  of  the  significant  advances  in 
federal  and  local  legislation  for  the  blind;  but 
it  is  worth  remarking  that  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  advances  in  legislation  for  the 
blind,  the  Barden-LaFollette  Act  of  1943, 
promises  to  bolster  one  of  the  weakest  and, 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  our  work:  the  vocational  training 
of  the  blind.  It  may  seem  rash  to  admit,  in 
the  light  of  the  spectacular  success  in  the 
employment  of  the  blind  during  these  past 
several  years,  that  our  progress  in  developing 
facilities  and  techniques  for  training  the  blind 
has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  our  progress  in 
most  other  phases  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind;  but  the  pressure  of  working  with  such 
limited  employment  possibilities  for  the  blind, 
with  such  limited  funds,  with  such  a  dearth 
of  qualified  personnel  and  with  so  many 
other  handicaps  that  have  been  characteristic 
of  our  work  up  until  the  past  decade  or  so, 
created  such  an  air  of  urgency  to  our  train- 
ing efforts  in  order  that  we  might  take  advan- 
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tage  of  the  few  fleeting  employment  oppor- 
tunities that  did  exist,  that  much  of  our 
training  was  impromptu  and  haphazard. 
Those  of  us  directly  concerned  with  the  voca- 
tional training  of  the  blind  recognize  that 
many  of  the  blind  that  have  been  served  in 
the  past  were  those  who  presented  relatively 
minor  vocational  adjustment  problems  and 
that  improvement  in  our  training  programs 
promises  both  to  make  such  blind  persons 
better  employees  and  to  make  employable 
blind  persons  formerly  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  facilities.  The  improvement  that  has  al- 
ready been  brought  about  in  some  of  our 
training  programs  has  demonstrated  the 
validity  of  this  fact  by  bringing  into  useful 
employment  many  blind  persons  who  were 
formerly  thought  to  be  unemployable. 

We  would  be  short-sighted  indeed  not  to 
recognize  that  much  of  our  recent  success  in 
the  employment  of  the  blind  has  been  due 
to  the  short  labor  market  resulting  from  the 
unparalleled  increase  in  the  manufacture  of 
materials  for  war  and  the  subsequent  high 
production  of  civilian  goods  still  supported 
by  the  pent  up  purchasing  power  and  frus- 
trated demands  during  the  war.  We  must  also 
recognize  that  many  of  the  opportunities  for 
employment  in  regular  industry  that  blind 
persons  enjoyed  during  the  past  several  years 
were  an  outgrowth  of  unusual  job  breakdowns 
resulting  from  the  necessity  of  utilizing  the 
abilities  of  persons  who  were  not  experienced 
in  industrial  employment.  To  say  this  does 
not  minimize  the  gratifying  achievements  that 
have  been  made  in  the  direction  of  acquaint- 
ing the  public  with  the  abilities  of  the  blind, 
of  providing  confidence  and  experience  to 
placement  agents  in  our  field  and  of  deriving 
much  valuable  knowledge  as  to  what  the 
blind  can  do  in  regular  industry  and  what  is 
needed  in  their  training  to  make  them  even 
more  versatile  and  effective  workers.  We  must 
not  allow  our  recent  success  in  the  placement 
of  blind  persons  in  regular  industry  to  lull 
us  into  an  anticipation  of  easy  results  in  our 
future  placement  work.  We  can  be  realistic 
about  our  situation  and  take  encouragement 
from  the  fact  that  our  efforts  in  placing  the 
blind  in  industry  in  the  future  will  surely 
be  more  fruitful  than  they  have  been  prior 
to  the  past  several  years  if  we  work  hard, 
remain  alert,  and  strive  seriously  to  benefit 
from   the  lessons  we  have  learned. 


The  genuine  and  justifiable  enthusiasm  of 
the  various  specialists  in  our  field  over  the 
outstanding  success  that  they  have  experi- 
enced in  their  particular  areas  of  specializa- 
tion has,  sometimes,  proven  so  contagious 
as  to  create  a  tendency,  on  the  part  of  many 
of  us,  to  think  in  terms  of  one  type  of  em- 
ployment as  being  better  for  the  blind  in 
general  than  all  other  types  available  to  them. 
Various  specialists  are  commonly  asked  to 
state  the  advantages  of  industrial  placement 
for  the  blind,  of  special  workshop  employ- 
ment for  the  blind,  of  service  stand  operation 
for  the  blind,  of  clerical  work,  of  professional 
work,  etc.  It  is  understandable,  and  indeed 
proper,  that  such  specialists  should  have  a 
particular  bias  for  their  own  areas  of  work; 
but  it  is  extremely  important  for  the  home 
teacher,  the  vocational  counselor,  and  others 
who  are  concerned  with  the  blind  in  general 
that  they  should  view  in  proper  perspective 
all  of  the  opportunities  actually  and  potenti- 
ally available  to  the  blind.  Particular  types 
of  work,  obviously,  are  more  suitable  for 
particular  blind  individuals;  but  those  of  us 
who  deal  with  the  blind  in  general  must 
never  fall  into  the  hal)it  of  thinking  that 
any  one  type  of  work  is  per  se  better  suited 
for  all  the  blind  than  any  or  all  the  other 
types  available  to  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  rehabilita- 
tion is  now  defined  as  "the  restoration  of  the 
handicapped  to  the  fullest  physical,  mental, 
social,  vocational,  and  economic  usefulness  of 
which  they  are  capable"!  and  that  rehabilita- 
tion was  formerly  defined  as  "restoration  to 
a  former  state,  capacity,  privilege,  or  rank". 2 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  older  definition  set 
the  objective  of  rehabilitation  so  high  as  to 
virtually  preclude  from  those  persons  sus- 
ceptible to  successful  rehabilitation  the 
greater  part  of  the  handicapped  persons  with 
\vhom  we  are  concerned,  while  the  new 
definition  recognizes  the  practical  limitations 
to  possible  achievements  in  our  work  and 
includes   among   those   capable   of  being  re- 


^  Definition  adopted  by  the  National  Council  on 
Rehabilitation,  August  1943.  National  Council  on 
Rehabilitation,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Processes  of  Rehabilitation,  Second  Revision,  De- 
cember 1945. 

-John  Aubel  Kratz.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Disabled,  p.  242,  published  in  Objectives  and 
Problems  of  Vocational  Education,  edited  by  Edwin 
A.  Lee,  (McGraw-Hill,  1938) 
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habilitated  any  handicapped  person,  no  mat- 
ter how  severe  the  effects  of  his  disability 
may  be,  who  may  benefit  from  rehabilitation 
services.  This  distinction  between  the  two 
definitions  is  not  merely  academic.  It  indi- 
cates a  broadening  in  the  concept  of  what 
properly  constitutes  our  objectives  and  respon- 
sibilities as  rehabilitation  workers  which  has 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  eligibility  for  pub- 
licly supported  services  of  most  of  the  blind 
persons  with  whom  we  work.  We  might  point 
out,  in  passing,  that  even  the  new  definition 
by  .its  retention  of  an  emphasis  on  the  prefix 
"re",  literally  interpreted,  still  does  not  em- 
brace the  adjustment  and  vocational  training 
services  rendered  to  those  who,  because  of 
congenial  or  early  adventitious  disabilities, 
are  in  need  of  initial  development  rather 
than  restoration.  Fortunately,  this  is  a  weak- 
ness in  the  definition  which  is  more  academic 
than  real,  since  there  has  never  been  any 
threat  that  those  persons  blinded  before  mat- 
turity  would  be  considered  as  ineligible  for 
publicly  supported  rehabilitation  services. 

Any  vocational  rehabilitation  program  for 
the  blind,  if  it  is  to  serve  all  of  the  em- 
ployable blind  fairly,  must  provide  as  great 
a  diversity  of  training  and  employment  op- 
portunities as  availability  of  suitable  work, 
problems  of  marketing  such  work,  and  other 
factors  that  set  a  practical  limitation  to  such 
diversity  make  feasible.  It  must,  further,  be 
so  operated  as  to  encourage  blind  persons  to 
enter  it  at  any  level  that  their  abilities  in- 
dicate as  being  suitable  for  them  and  to 
move  freely,  as  their  best  interests  dictate, 
to  jobs  on  higher  or  lower  levels  of  skill  or 
to  different  types  of  jobs  on  the  same  level 
of  skill.  This  requires  that  any  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  for  the  blind  be  inte- 
grated under  a  single  policy  based  upon  the 
premise  that  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
gram meets  the  needs  of  the  individual  blind 
persons  it  serves  is  the  paramount  criterion 
of  its  success.  We  must  not,  for  example,  have 
special  workshop  supervisors  and  placement 
agents  competing  with  each  other  to  attract 
the  trainees  that  will  be  most  likely  to  give 
the  service  with  which  they  are  concerned 
the  best  appearance  of  success.  Everyone  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  program  must 
literally  work  together  toward  the  fulfill- 
ment   of    the    overall    objective    of    helping 


everyone  for  whom  the  program  is  designed 
to  help  himself  to  attain  the  fullest  physical, 
mental,  social,  vocational,  and  economic  use- 
fulness  of  which   he   is   capable. 

Home  teachers,  generally,  work  with  blind 
persons  who  are  in  their  very  earliest  stages 
of  adjustment  to  their  blindness  and  can  have 
a  profound  influence  upon  the  self-evaluation 
of  such  persons  and,  consequently,  upon  their 
vocational  objectives.  It  is  not  the  function  of 
the  home  teacher  to  sell  the  blind  on  the 
advantages  of  any  particular  type  of  employ- 
ment. To  do  so,  will  too  frequently  result 
in  providing  individual  blind  persons  with 
vocational  objectives  that  will  prove  to  be  in- 
consistent with  their  abilities  and  interests 
and  result  either  in  disappointment  in  their 
attempts  to  attain  such  objectives  or  a  lack 
of  satisfaction  when  they  do  attain  them. 
The  function  of  the  home  teacher,  like  that 
of  any  counselor,  is  to  provide  whatever  in- 
formation may  be  required  concerning  any 
type  of  employment  and,  without  imposing 
the  effects  of  personal  bias,  to  guide  the 
thinking  of  each  person  being  counseled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  him  to  crystallize 
his  thinking  and  narrow  his  efforts  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  an  objective  which  will 
prove  to  be  the  most  consistent  with  his 
individual  needs,  abilities,  and  interests. 

Time  will  not  permit  us  to  review  the 
techniques  that  have  been  developed  to  carry 
on  the  various  phases  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation work  for  the  blind.  The  techniques 
of  selective  placement,  by  which  suitable  em- 
ployment opportunities  are  obtained  for  blind 
persons  in  regular  industry  'under  a  quota 
system  that  provides  a  high  degree  of  se- 
curity for  the  persons  that  are  placed  and 
continuing  work  opportunities  for  qualified 
blind  persons  in  the  future,  have  been  widely 
discussed  during  the  past  several  years.  The 
techniques  for  providing  sound  and  remuner- 
ative employment  for  blind  persons  in  cen- 
trally owned  and  effectively  supervised  serv- 
ice stands  have  been  equally  well  expounded 
in  recent  years.  Techniques  for  helping  blind 
persons  enter  professional,  clerical,  or  inde- 
pendent business  employment  have  not  yet 
been  adequately  tried  and  formalized;  but, 
since  they  must  vary  so  widely  to  effectively 
meet  the  varying  circumstances  we  will  not 
take   the   time   to  discuss  them  here. 
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Worker  appraisal,  work  conditioning  and 
job  training  for  special  workshop  and  regular 
industrial  employment  are  aspects  of  our 
work  which  are  currently  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  much  needed  thought  and  discussion. 
It  might  be  well,  therefore,  before  closing 
these  remarks,  to  point  up  some  of  the  prob- 
lems  related   to   these   aspects   of  our   work. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  our  field  these 
days  about  the  use  of  so-called  vocational 
aptitude  tests.  The  idea  of  subjecting  an 
applicant  for  employment  to  a  battery  of 
tests  which  will  quickly  and  economically 
indicate  the  type  of  work  in  which  he  is 
most  likely  to  succeed  holds  a  great  deal  of 
attraction  for  efficiency  minded  adminis- 
trators; but  a  careful  analysis  of  what  such 
tests  have  to  offer  suggests  that  a  great  deal 
of  competent  research  with  them  is  still 
necessary  before  they  can  be  effectively  ap- 
plied to  our  work. 

Standard  research  methods  for  determin- 
ing the  actual  merit  of  any  test  provide  two 
measurable  criteria:  reliability  or  the  extent 
to  which  the  test  will  show  similar  results 
if  administered  two  or  more  times  to  the 
same  subject  and  validity  or  the  extent  to 
which  the  test  actually  measures  what  it  is 
designed  to  measure.  As  Professor  Harry  D. 
Kitson3  has  repeatedly  pointed  out,  statistical 
analysis  reveals  that  very  few  aptitude  tests 
can  be  proven  to  be  reliable  and  none  of 
them  can  be  proven  to  be  valid.  This  indict- 
ment against  aptitude  tests  for  the  seeing  is 
even  more  serious  against  such  tests  for  the 
blind,  since  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to 
administer  them  to  a  sufficient  number  of 
blind  subjects  to  properly  correlate  and 
standardize  their  results  with  the  results  ob- 
tained from  their  administration  to  seeing 
subjects.  Furthermore,  job  titles  hold  little 
significance  where  the  kind  of  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  work  commonly  available  to  the 
blind  in  regular  industry  is  concerned.  Fre- 
quently, there  is  more  difference  between 
the  operation  of  the  same  job  in  different 
plants  than  between  different  jobs  on  the 
unskilled  and  semi-skilled  levels  and,  there- 
fore, even  if  it  were  possible  to  determine 
precisely  the  job  for  which  a  particular 
blind  person  might  seem  best  suited,  this  de- 


3  Head  of  Vocational  Guidance  Department,  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University. 


termination  would  have  very  little  practical 
value. 

The  job  sampling  method  has  been  success- 
fully used  in  vocational  selection  where  the 
best  workers  have  been  selected  for  a  par- 
ticular job  but  the  reverse,  selecting  the  best 
jobs  for  a  particular  worker  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated.  The  fact  that  the 
variety  of  production  work  available  to  blind 
persons  in  regular  industry  is  highly  limited 
(this  does  not  apply  to  research,  administra- 
tion, and  other  professional  work  available  to 
exceptional  blind  persons  in  regular  indus- 
try) makes  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  fur- 
ther research  with  job  sampling  and  ability 
tests  for  the  blind  will  produce  useful  aids 
to  the  vocational  guidance  counselors  in  our 
field. 

The  mere  experience  of  watching  a  blind 
person  perform  a  task,  whether  it  be  the 
taking  of  a  test  or  the  performance  in  an  im- 
provised work  situation,  may  provide  a  nec- 
essary, if  slight  aid  to  the  vocational  counselor 
who  does  not  have  more  adequate  worker 
appraisal  facilities  at  his  disposal;  but,  where 
a  vocational  guidance  counselor  has  the  use 
of  the  facilities  of  a  well  equipped  special 
workshop  for  the  blind,  a  much  more  ade- 
quate and  valid  determination  of  applicants' 
interests  and  abilities  can  be  obtained 
through  the  use  of  such  facilities. 

At  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
Brooklyn  we  have  found  it  highly  practicable 
to  appraise  the  abilities  and  interests  of  appli- 
cants whose  work  histories  do  not  provide 
adequate  information  for  this  purpose  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  an  on-the-job  ability  evalua- 
tion which  can  generally  be  accomplished 
within  a  period  of  two  to  three  weeks.  During 
this  period  applicants  are  tried  out  on 
various  jobs  with  a  view  to  testing  separately 
some  ten  clearly  definable  abilities — elements 
of  good  workmanship,  we  call  them — that 
seem  to  be  required  in  the  types  of  indus- 
trial employment  commonly  available  to  the 
blind.  In  order  to  test  physical  orientation, 
for  instance,  a  totally  blind  applicant  will 
be  tried  out  on  a  job  that  requires  him  to 
move  about  a  rather  wide  floor  area.  If  he 
can  move  from  point  to  point  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  job  with  confidence  and  ac- 
curacy, he  may  be  assumed  to  be  well  ori- 
ented. On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  unable  to 
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move  directly  to  his  objectives  but  has  to 
"fish  around"  for  them,  it  becomes  clear  that 
he  is  not  well  oriented  and  the  reason  for 
this  must  be  determined  and,  if  possible, 
eliminated.  To  test  hand-foot  coordination, 
an  applicant  is  tried  out  in  the  operation  of 
a  kick  press  or  any  other  job  involving  the 
use  of  hands  and  one  or  both  feet  in  a  co- 
ordinated pattern  of  movement.  Reaction  and 
adaptability  to  power  machinery  is  tested 
by  trying  out  an  applicant  on  a  noisy  vibrat- 
ing machine  in  which  initial  fear  reaction 
commonly  interferes  with  effective  perform- 
ance on  the  job.  In  addition  to  evaluating 
quantitatively  the  ten  elements  of  good  work- 
manship by  comparing  an  applicant's  per- 
formance and  rate  of  improvement  on  each  of 
the  various  jobs  on  which  he  is  tested  with 
the  standards  established  for  initial  perform- 
ance and  rate  of  improvement  on  these  jobs, 
instructors  and  supervisors  prepare  detailed 
reports  on  the  applicant's  cooperation  with 
supervisors  and  coworkers,  attendance,  punc- 
tuality, initiative,  etc. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  evaluation  period  pro- 
vides applicants  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  preliminary  training  in  many  of  the  opera- 
tions carried  on  in  our  workshops.  During 
this  period  too  applicants  are  instructed  in 
the  application  of  the  basic  principles  of  good 
work  methods.  They  are  helped  to  develop  an 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  time  and 
motion  economy  in  work,  and  they  are  shown 
how  to  lay  out  their  tools  and  materials  and 
how  to  perform  each  operation  in  the  way 
calculated  to  best  effect  such  economy  with 
the  least  amount  of  mental  and  physical 
strain.  A  careful  schedule  of  counseling  with 
the  applicants  is  also  maintained  during  this 
period  which  is  designed  to  help  each  appli- 
cant to  appraise  his  own  abilities  and  limita- 
tions and  to  crystallize  his  interests  and 
aspirations. 

Our  experience  with  the  placement  of 
blind  persons  in  regular  industry  has  made 
very  clear  the  fact  that  the  training  essential 
to  success  in  the  type  of  regular  industrial 
employment  commonly  available  to  the 
blind  does  not  entail  the  learning  of  indus- 
trial skills  but,  rather,  the  development  of  the 
kind  of  abilities  and  work  habits  indicated 
above.  Blind  persons'  inability  to  work  from 
standard   written   instructions,   to   read   blue- 


prints, dial  indicators,  micrometers,  etc.  for 
production  work  purposes  very  largely  pre- 
cludes them  from  skilled  work  under  ordinary 
industrial  working  conditions.  The  type  of 
simple,  repetitive  operations  on  which  they 
can  compete  successfully  can  generally  be 
learned  within  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes. 
Their  success  or  failure  on  such  operations 
depends  on  whether  or -not  they  can  come  up 
to  required  production  within  the  standard 
period  of  time  allowed  for  this  purpose  and 
whether  they  can  maintain  this  required  pro- 
duction. This  holds  true  not  only  for  blind 
wrokers  but  is  equally  true  for  sighted 
workers  employed  on  such  operations. 

Work  conditioning  is  the  term  that  has  be- 
come widely  used  in  our  field  to  indicate  the 
development  of  abilities  and  work  habits  that 
are  important  to  the  success  of  blind  persons 
in  regular  industry,  while  job  training  is 
properly  confined  to  the  acquisition  of  skills 
which  are  specifically  related  to  the  perform- 
ance of  some  of  the  relatively  skilled  jobs  that 
can  be  successfully  carried  on  with  blind 
v/orkers  only  under  the  special  conditions  of 
special  workshops  for  the  blind.  Problems  of 
job  training  are  too  directly  related  to  the 
particular  work  setups  existing  in  the  several 
different  workshops  for  the  blind  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  general  terms  to  very  much  ad- 
vantage; but  the  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  work  conditioning  in  the  vocational 
training  of  the  blind  presents  a  challenge  to 
all  of  the  workshops  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked. 

If  work  conditioning  is  to  have  any  value 
for  the  blind,  the  work  to  which  the  blind  are 
to  be  conditioned  must  meet  the  highest 
standards  of  work  situations  that  the  blind 
are  likely  to  meet  in  regular  industry.  This 
implies  that  the  special  workshops  must  main- 
tain the  finest  equipment  available  and  must 
adhere  to  the  best  principles  of  work  methods. 
Lighting,  ventilation,  and  other  environmen- 
tal conditions  must  be  of  a  type  conducive  to 
the  highest  worker  efficiency  and  worker 
morale.  Working  schedules  and  shop  disci- 
pline must  be  thoughtfully  planned  and 
rigidly  maintained.  Efforts  must  never  be 
relaxed  to  attain  the  one  best  way  of  per- 
forming each  job.  None  of  the  old  custodial 
atmosphere  of  the  special  workshops  must 
be  tolerated.  The  blind  trainees  and  workers 
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must  be  treated  with  the  respect  due  them 
as  essentially  normal  human  beings  striving 
against  great  odds  to  attain  or  maintain  a 
normal  existence;  and  the  remuneration  for 
their  work  must  be  adequate  to  provide 
Tvorthwhileness  and  dignity  to  their  efforts. 

If  these  "musts"  are  important  to  the  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  of  the  blind  persons 
■who  move  on  to  regidar,  fully-competitive 
employment  they  are  equally  important  to 
the  wholesome  adjustment  of  those  blind 
persons  who,  for  one  good  reason  or  another, 
find  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  continue  in 
the  special  workshops  for  the  blind  on  a  more 
or  less  permanent  basis.  You,  as  professional 
responsible  workers  vitally  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  all  of  the  blind  who  look  to 


you  for  guidance  and  help,  can  assure  that 
these  "musts"  are  satisfied  and  that  all  of  the 
blind  in  need  of  special  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices, regardless  of  the  speed  and  extent  of 
their  possible  achievement,  will  receive  the 
attention  and  sympathetic  understanding 
that  they  require  by  retaining  an  alert  overall 
view  of  our  rehabilitation  undertaking  and 
by  steadfastly  refusing  to  allow  success  in  any 
one  part  of  this  undertaking  to  serve  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  neglecting  any  other  part  of  it.  Our 
job  is  literally  an  endless  one  and  our  success 
in  any  one  phase  of  it  must  serve  as  a  com- 
pelling challenge  to  bring  every  other  part 
of  it  up  to  at  least  an  equal  measure  of 
success  and  to  continue  to  strive  to  further 
improve  the  whole  of  it. 


WHAT  THE  HOME  TEACHER  OR  SOCIAL  WORKER  FROM  AN 

AGENCY  FOR  THE  BLIND  CAN  DO  TO  HELP 

THE  PRESCHOOL  BLIND  CHILD 

JOSEPHINE  L.  TAYLOR 
Director  of  Education,  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  First  National  Conference  on  the  Pre- 
school Blind  Child  was  held  in  New  York 
City  on  March  13th  to  15th,  1947.  It  was 
a  well-organized,  comprehensive  and  really 
inspiring  conference.  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
"who  were  privileged  to  attend  came  away 
■with  many  new  ideas  and  renewed  enthusi- 
asm. Representatives  from  various  agencies 
maintaining  programs  for  the  care  of  pre- 
school blind  children  described  their  activi- 
ties and  findings. 

I  have  been  fighting  a  great  temptation 
to  summarize  here  what  was  said  at  those 
meetings,  but  Dr.  Lowenfeld  has  already 
done  this  most  adequately  in  a  recent  "Out- 
look", and  I  believe  the  papers  presented 
there  are  to  be  presented  in  full  in  September. 

In  many  states  there  are  so  few  preschool 
blind  children,  or  they  are  so  \\'idely  scattered, 
or  the  increase  has  been  so  recent,  that  spe- 
cial programs  for  their  care  have  not  been 
arranged.  In  such  instances  it  usually  falls 
upon  the  social  worker  for  an  agency  for  the 
blind  or  the  Home  Teacher  to  carry  on  this 
work  along  with  all  the  other  trades. 

First  I  should  like  to  plead  that  if  there  are 


enough  preschool  blind  children  in  your 
States,  if  there  are  even  eight  or  ten  within 
an  area  of  two  hundred  miles,  "plug"  for  a 
Preschool  Worker.  It  will  pay  dividends  in 
your  work  in  years  to  come,  for  adequate  care 
for  preschool  children  and  their  parents  re- 
quires concentrated  help  for  which  very 
few  Home  Teachers  can  spare  the  time.  If 
the  agencies  for  the  blind  are  unable  to  pay 
for  special  workers,  a  cooperative  plan  may 
be  worked  out  through  private  resources. 
Several  service  clubs  have  already  expressed 
an  interest  in  this  problem.  In  New  Jersey  we 
are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Arthur  Sunshine 
Home,  Inc.  for  the  funds  through  which  the 
preschool  activities  are  carried  on.  Until  a 
special  program  can  be  effected,  or  in  the 
event  that  one  is  impracticable,  the  Home 
Teachers  and  Social  \Vorkers  may  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  the  full  load.  E\en  when  a 
special  program  exists,  they  will  undoubtedly 
be  expected  to  participate,  especially  in  the 
early  days  when  work  with  the  preschool 
child  centers  chiefly  around  case  work  with 
his  parents. 

Work  with  the  preschool  blind  child  seems 
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to  divide  within  four  areas:  case  work  with 
parents,  physical  and  ophthalmological  care, 
guidance  of  preschool  children  in  general, 
and  special  techniques  in  training  of  blind 
preschool  children.  There  is  a  strong  rela- 
tionship  between   all   four  areas. 

The  first  area  of  work  to  present  itself  is 
often  that  of  ophthalmological  care.  Many  of 
the  causes  of  blindness  among  babies  require 
early  treatment  to  obtain  useful  vision  or 
prevent  further  loss.  A  first  duty,  therefore, 
is  to  see  that  the  baby  has  been  examined  by 
a  reputable  ophthalmologist  and  to  obtain 
from  him  a  complete  report  of  the  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  degree  of  vision  and  his  recom- 
mendations. The  worker  should  lend  help 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  eye  condition 
to  the  parents.  Frequently  the  parents  will 
not  understand  the  doctor  and  will,  either 
through  wishful  thinking  or  inability  to 
comprehend,  become  over-optimistic  regard- 
ing the  baby's  future  vision.  In  such  cases  it 
is  often  advisable  to  discuss  this  with  the 
ophthalmologist,  so  that  he  may  explain 
more  fully  on  the  next  visit.  I  have  found  that 
an  understanding  of  the  baby's  eye  condition 
and  the  purpose  of  future  treatments  when 
indicated  not  only  helps  in  follow-up  on 
recommendations  but  also  assists  tremen- 
dously in  the  parents'  acceptance  of  the 
child's  blindness.  It  has  also  happened  many 
times  that  the  interest  and  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  worker  to  help  the  parents  under- 
stand the  baby's  eye  condition  has  been  the 
best  way  of  establishing  a  rapport,  for,  like 
the  Fuller  Brush  man,  getting  one  foot  in  the 
door  is  often  the  hardest  part  of  the  job.  In 
the  early  days,  when  they  need  the  most 
help,  parents  often  reject  a  representative 
from  an  agency  for  the  blind. 

When  parents  do  not  fully  imderstand  the 
prognpsis  and  the  purpose  of  surgery  and 
other  treatments,  they  frequently  "haul  the 
baby  here  and  there",  sometimes  all  over  the 
country  and  often  to  the  complete  exhaus- 
tion of  family  resources  subjecting  him  and 
themselves  to  the  physical  and  emotional 
strain  af  many  eye  examinations  to  no  avail. 
While,  in  their  anxiety,  they  concentrate  on 
ophthalmological  care  alone,  the  child's  social, 
mental,  emotional  and  physical  development 
suffers. 

There  is  such  a  close  relationship  between 


the  results  of  ophthalmological  treatment  and 
the  general  physical  condition  of  the  baby 
that  many  eye  physicians  insist  that  parents 
obtain  the  regular  advice  of  a  pediatrician,- 
either  privately  or  through  well-baby  clinics, 
enlisting  their  help  in  making  up  for  the 
physical  setbacks  which  so  many  blind 
babies  suffer  from  fretpient  operations.  Be- 
cause of  the  increased  nervous  and  physical 
strain  involved  in  growing  up  as  a  blind 
child  and  living  as  a  blind  adidt,  it  is 
most  important  that  a  good  start  be  made 
toward  building  a  sturdy,  robust  physique. 

Constant  consideration  should  be  given  to- 
normal  physical  growth,  being  sure  that  the 
blind  child  gets  as  much  physical  activity  as 
the  normal  two  to  five-year  old,  who  is  con- 
tinually running  and  climbing  throughout, 
the  day,  being  sure  that  his  posture  anct 
v/alking  are  normal,  and  correcting,  or  if  that 
is  impossible,  at  least  being  aware  of  addi- 
tional defects.  I  don't  think  this  can  be  over- 
emphasized. Recently  we  have  found  that: 
three  of  our  preschool  children  who  were  not 
responding  normally  and  who  are  now  talk- 
ing, were  hard  of  hearing.  (All  three,  by  the 
way,  are  congenital  cataract  cases  whose 
mothers  had  German  Measles  during  preg- 
nancy.) All  three  have  still  further  physical 
defects,  and  we  are  not  certain  regarding  their 
mentality;  however,  since  the  mothers  have 
been  aware  of  the  hearing  losses  and  have 
spoken  loudly  and  close  to  the  baby's  ears, 
new  progress  has  been  made.  We  have  also 
found  that  two  youngsters  whose  walking  was 
difficult  and  awkward  were  suffering  from  flat 
feet.  Corrected  shoes  have  helped  improve 
postures  and  dispositions.  We  also  have 
learned  that  a  number  of  the  babies  are 
spastic.  The  problem  of  what  to  do  to  train 
the  blind,  spastic,  preschool  child  is  a  big  one. 
The  workers  from  the  Crippled  Children's 
Commission  are  assisting  with  a  number  of 
these.  So  far  we  have  made  very  little  head- 
way except  through  recognition  of  the  prob- 
lem, which  in  itself,  though  very  discourag- 
ing at  least  gives  the  parents  an  understand- 
ing of  why  their  baby  does  not  develop 
normally. 

The  physical  and  ophthalmological  prob- 
lems are,  in  a  way,  the  easiest  to  cope  with 
because  for  their  solution  we  may  turn  to 
experts,   but   most  of  the   training  must   be 
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cared  for  by  rank  amateurs — the  parents,  who 
in  almost  every  case  have  never  seen  a  blind 
baby  before.  Many  of  them  are  even  amateur 
parents,  an  adult  handicap.  Once  they  have 
accepted  you,  they  will  proljably  expect  you 
to  have  what  Harriet  Totman  has  called: 
""the  magic  formula  which  applied  today  will 
quite  painlessly  produce  a  trained  child 
■tomorrow."  Of  course  the  total  situation  for 
each  child  is  so  different  that  there  can  be 
no  magic  formula.  However,  there  are  some 
principles  regarding  the  guidance  of  young 
blind  children  and  some  techniques  of  train- 
ing with  which  we  should  all  be  familiar. 

Perhaps  first  among  all  the  principles 
IS  recognition  that  all  preschool  children 
and  particularly  blind  children,  need  the 
security  developed  from  parental  love.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  the  blind  baby 
should  not  be  removed  from  his  mother  ex- 
cept under  the  most  urgent  emergency. 
Equally  important  is  the  need  for  parents  to 
have  and  wholesomely  express  genuine  de- 
motion to  the  child. 

Every  child  is  to  his  parents  an  extension 
•of  themselves.  When  thinking  of  the  child 
that  is  to  be  born,  parents  naturally  dream  of 
a  bright,  physically  perfect  and  beautiful 
baby.  Even  when  a  child  is  not  beautiful, 
parents  sometimes  feel  apologetic  as  though 
they  should  have  been  able  to  produce  some- 
thing better  looking.  "When  a  handicapped 
child  is  born,  many  parents  feel  inferior, 
acutely  ashamed  for  having  "done  such  a 
poor  job".  In  trying  to  account  for  having 
produced  a  physically  imperfect  child,  guilt 
feelings  arise.  Parents  may  feel  that  this  is  a 
punishment  for  some  past  misdeed  or  mothers 
may  feel  that  they  did  not  take  proper  care 
during  pregnancy.  In  trying  to  work  out  their 
emotional  problems,  they  sometimes  develop 
hostility  to  the  baby  who,  lying  in  his  crib, 
serves  as  a  constant  reminder  of  their  "felt" 
inadequacy.  In  talking  with  parents  I  have 
found  this  reaction  to  be  so  common  that  it 
must  be  the  normal  one.  It  becomes  abnormal 
only  when  it  extends  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  However,  during  the  parents'  emotional 
adjustment  there  may  develop  a  rather  fixed 
rejection  of  the  blind  baby  which  precludes 
the  genuine  devotion  necessary  to  his  future 
emotional  and  social  adjustment. 

Therefore,   if    the   worker   wishes    to   help 


the  mother  (for  mothers  seem  to  suffer  more 
in  this  respect,  though  fathers  are  not  ex- 
cluded) ,  and  understands  her  reactions,  she 
may  be  able  to  assist  her  in  her  adjustment. 
She  will  recognize  that  the  mother  needs 
sympathy  and  help.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
advisable  to  refer  her  to  a  psychiatrist.  Oc- 
casionally relatives,  friends  and  workers  in 
their  zeal  to  help  the  child,  pile  coals  on 
the  fire  Iry  pointing  out  either  directly  or 
indirectly  that  they  feel  the  mother  is  inade- 
quate because  of  her  inability  to  accept  the 
child  with  his  handicap  and  to  adjust. 

As  the  child  grows  older,  additional  factors 
arise  to  again  make  the  parents  feel  inade- 
quate. One  of  these  is  fear  that  the  child  may 
be  mentally  deficient.  This  factor  I,  per- 
sonally, have  found  most  difficult  to  handle. 
In  the  first  place,  if  the  child  is  feebleminded, 
it  is  unfair  to  the  parents  to  lead  them  to 
believe  that  he  is  not.  Acceptance  of  this  fact 
is  difficult  enough  for  any  parent.  On  the 
other  hand,  due  to  various  circumstances 
blind  babies  often  do  progress  much  more 
slowly  than  others.  Even  the  most  experi- 
enced psychologist,  even  those  specializing  in 
blind  children,  find  it  ^ery  difficult  to  deter- 
mine that  a  preschool  blind  child  is  actually 
feebleminded  and  not  merely  retarded  be- 
cause of  lack  of  physical  or  experiential  ma- 
turity. This  time  we,  the  workers,  cry  for  a 
magic  formula  which,  because  of  the  wide 
difference  in  individual  situations  seems  im- 
possible to  obtain. 

Many  years  of  heartbreaking  labor  might 
be  avoided  if  we  could  have  such  a  formula. 
Since  we  apparently  cannot,  for  the  child's 
sake  we  must  keep  trying  and  taxing  our 
ingenuity  to  "bring  him  out."  All  of  us  who 
have  worked  with  preschool  children  over  a 
period  of  years,  frequently  see  in  schools  and 
classes  for  the  blind,  even  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  those  who  once  were  considered 
hopeless  and  subnormal.  These  serve  as  an 
inspiration  and  compensation. 

.All  parents,  I  believe,  have  a  fear  of  inade- 
quacy regarding  the  training  of  blind  babies. 
During  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  there  was,  throughout  this  coun- 
try a  rapid  rise  in  the  number  of  institutions 
for  various  types  of  children.  Blind  babies' 
nurseries  were  among  them.  Every  year  more 
and   more   childrens'   institutions   close   their 
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doors.  Specialists  in  child  care  have  come  to 
believe  that  parents  or  foster  parents,  if  nec- 
essary, are  more  adequate.  The  family  in- 
stitution has  come  out  on  top.  Parents  with 
one  blind  baby  and  a  limited  number  of 
other  children,  would  certainly  seem  more 
adequate  than  institutional  attendants  with 
a  large  number  of  blind  babies  to  care  for. 
This  is  especially  true  in  areas  where  pre- 
school workers  and  institutions  provide  guid- 
ance  to   the  parents. 

Most  of  the  guidance  given  mothers 
through  these  facilities  center  around  the 
psychological  and  physical  care  of  preschool 
children  in  general.  Any  of  the  kindergarten 
or  nursery  school  teachers  or  child  psycholo- 
gists or  pediatricians  in  the  vicinity  may  give 
invaluable  assistance  in  this  respect.  (There 
are  also  a  large  number  of  books  on  the  care 
of  preschool  children  which  have  been  hand- 
copied  or  press-copied  into  braille.)  There 
are  two  principles  regarding  the  guidance  of 
all  preschool  children  which  I  have  found 
parents  of  blind  children  usually  forget.  The 
first  of  these  is  "the  importance  of  the  golden 
mean" — the  "just  enough  and  not  too  much." 
Overstimulation  can  cause  as  much  havoc 
as  no  stimulation.  Some  babies  are  driven, 
pulled,  as  though  they  were  puppets,  while 
others  vegetate.  It  is  so  difficult  for  anxious 
perents  to  realize  that  their  baby  may  not 
be  ready  for  the  next  step!  And  it  is  so  easy 
for  busy  mothers  to  allow  their  babies  to  sit 
safely  in  the  play  pen,  crib,  walker,  or  baby 
swing  when  they  should  be  investigating  the 
'pots  and  pans"  cupboards. 

However,  there  are  many  well-adjusted 
parents  who  are  able  to  push  their  children 
toward  independence  "just  enough"  and,  as 
in  feeding  or  dressing,  for  instance,  know 
when  the  task  is  becoming  wearisome  and 
help  is  needed  in  completing  it.  The  parents' 
"objectivity  and  balance"  are  usually  re- 
flected in  the  baby's  emotional  stability  and 
vice  versa. 

The  other  principle  is  consideration  of  the 
whole  child.  As  mentioned  before,  the  physi- 
cal, social,  emotional,  spiritual  and  mental 
development  are  all  taking  place  simultan- 
eously. The  parent's  anxiety  is  often  shown 
in  the  stress  they  put  on  one  phase,  as  in  the 


case  of  Mary  Sue,  whose  mother  telephoned 
to  refer  her  three-year-old  daughter  with  "she 
is  very  precocious.  She  can  spell,  count  to  one 
hundred  by  five's  and  ten's  and  sing  many 
songs  including  the  Star  Spangled  Banner."". 
Poor  Mary  Sue,  now  five,  with  concentrated 
guidance,  has  learned  independence  in  wash- 
ing, dressing,  etc.,  but  her  only  social  con- 
tact is  repetition  of  learned  phrases;  and^ 
needless  to  say,  she  is  emotionally  a  very  frus- 
trated child.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  spe- 
cial techniques  for  training  blind  babies,  as 
there  are  several  excellent  articles  and  book- 
lets available.  There  are  only  a  handful  of 
experienced  workers  with  preschool  blind 
children.  Fortunately,  three  of  them  have 
written  articles  and  booklets  giving  specific 
instruction  regarding  training  these  babies: 
Harriet  E.  Totman  has  many  years  of  experi- 
ence in  this  field  and  has  written  a  number 
of  articles  all  available  in  reprint  form  from 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Edith  L.  Speer's  "A  Manual  for  Parents  of 
Preschool  Blind  Children"  may  be  obtained 
from  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  and  Gertrude  Van  den  Broek's  "Guide 
for  Parents  of  a  Preschool  Blind  Child"  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare.  I  believe,  however,  that  knowl- 
edge of  special  techniques  for  training  blind 
babies  is  the  least  important  of  the  areas, 
since,  in  practice,  it  is  actually  necessary  to 
devise  techniques  according  to  the  individual 
child.  However,  suggestions  from  the  worker 
may  assist  the  parents  in  overcoming  their 
feeling  of  inadequacy. 

In  summary,  our  greatest  contribution  to 
the  preschool  blind  child  is  probably  the 
help  we  can  give  his  parents.  When  special 
techniques  af  training  or  advisement  regard- 
ing the  preschool  child  in  general,  will,  of 
course,  be  very  helpful;  but  his  total  welfare 
in  years  to  come,  as  well  as  now,  will  prob- 
ably depend  largely  upon  the  attitudes  and 
adjustment  of  his  parents.  Most  of  them  are 
looking  for  help.  Due  to  the  rising  birthrate, 
and  the  increased  incidence  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia,  we  have  a  large  number  to  serve. 
We  need  the  united  help  of  all  interested  in 
our  future  blind  citizens. 
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WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  CANADA 

ARTHUR  V.  WEIR 

General  Manager,  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Toronto,  Ontario 


In  speaking  on  the  subject  "Work  for  the 
Blind  in  Canada",  I  would  first  like  to  empha- 
size that  The  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  is  organized  to  give  every  pos- 
sible type  of  service  to  the  adult  blind,  in- 
cluding the  training  and  aftercare  of  the  war 
blinded.  I  am  not  going  to  describe  the 
operation  of  the  various  departments  as  you 
will,  I  believe,  be  more  interested  in  the 
structure  of  The  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  how  it  functions  through- 
out Canada  and  Newfoundland. 

After  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
work  for  the  blind,  I  cannot  with  confidence, 
state  that  any  one  type  of  service,  be  it  wel- 
fare, library,  home  teaching  or  employment, 
is  more  important  than  another,  but  I  am 
sure  that  any  organization  desiring  to  serve 
all  the  adult  blind  must  have  a  variety  of 
services. 

There  are  attending  this  convention  some 
fourteen  from  Canada,  not  counting  wives, 
all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  staff  or  are 
associated  with  The  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind.  This  number  is  men- 
tioned, because  I  believe  we  are  one  of  the 
largest  representative  groups,  and  this  dele- 
gation represents  work  for  the  blind  through- 
out Canada  and  Newfoundland.  As  you  may 
have  heard  there  is  talk  of  Newfoundland 
becoming  Canada's  tenth  province. 

The  C.N. LB.  was  organized  in  1918  in 
Toronto.  An  Ontario  Division,  and  National 
Headquarters  were  first  set  up  in  that  city, 
and  gradually  the  work  was  expanded  through 
the  setting  up  of  two  divisions  to  cover  the 
four  western  provinces,  one  division  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  and  a  division  covering 
the  three  Maritime  provinces.  Later  a  New- 
foundland Division  was  organized.  The  pat- 
tern in  each  division  was  the  same.  A  Board 
of  Management  Avas  selected  comprising  local 
men  and  women,  both  blind  and  sighted,  in- 
terested in  the  blind  of  their  community, 
who  could  give  the  necessary  advice,  guid- 
ance and  support  to  the  work.  The  members 


of  such  Boards  give  their  time  and  effort 
entirely  voluntarily.  No  employee  or  paid 
member  of  our  staff  may  become  a  member 
of  a  Board.  A  divisional  superintendent  and 
necessary  staff  were  procured  for  each  division 
to  meet  local  needs  of  the  blind.  Registra- 
tion, welfare  services  and  sheltered  workshops 
were  the  first  development.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Board  in  each  division  to  see 
that  every  possible  service  is  rendered  to  the 
blind,  and  to  arrange  for  necessary  funds 
to   meet   the   cost  of  such  services. 

The  Ontario  Division  being  the  first  under 
wr:y,  progress  was  naturally  more  rapid,  and 
as  a  result  that  division  has  been  used  for 
experimenting  in  the  development  of  new,  or 
improved  services.  When  a  certain  type  of 
service  has  been  tested,  proven  beneficial,  and 
the  wrinkles  ironed  out,  then  all  details  are 
passed  on  to  each  division,  and  if  desired,  a 
member  of  the  National  Office  staff  fully  ac- 
quainted with  all  details  of  that  particular 
service,  visits  divisions  to  assist  with  the  local 
development. 

The  divisional  Boards  and  original  staff 
being  located  in  the  larger  cities,  the  result 
was  that  the  blind  in  such  centres  received 
extensive  service,  but  those  in  the  smaller 
places  or  rural  districts  were  not  always 
reached.  The  next  step,  therefore,  was  to 
train  a  gioup  of  field  secretaries  and  to  or- 
ganize local  voluntary  Advisory  Boards  and 
Committees.  By  arrangement  with  all  divi- 
sions. National  Office  trains  all  field  secre- 
taries, suitable  capable  blind  men  being  se- 
lected. The  result  of  this  method  of  training 
is  that  each  field  secretary  receives  training 
from  fully  experienced  personnel.  They  be- 
come acquainted  with  all  phases  of  service, 
a  broad  National  viewpoint  is  developed,  and 
when  they  go  out  to  their  districts  they  do 
so  with  confidence. 

It  is  not  the  responsibility  of  a  field  secre- 
tary to  give  direct  service  in  connection  %vith 
home  teaching,  industrial  placement,  and 
other   types   of  service,   for  which   there   are 
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special  departments  set  up  with  specially 
trained  personnel,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
field  secretary  to  outline  clearly  to  each  blind 
person  within  his  district  all  services  of  the 
organization,  and  to  arrange  with  the  head 
of  the  department  for  the  rendering  of  the 
services  which  might  in  each  case  be  most 
beneficial.  A  field  secretary  must  also  work 
in  close  harmony  and  co-operation  with  local 
Boards  and  Committees,  and  he  must  be  able 
to  interpret  clearly  to  the  Boards  and  the 
general  public,  the  needs  of  sightless  persons. 
He  must  also  see  that  the  prevention  of 
blindness  policy  of  the  organization  is  car- 
ried out,  and  accept  responsibility  for  the 
organization  of  fund-raising  activities,  in 
order  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  service  pro- 
gramme within  each  district.  Today  the 
blind  are  being  served  regardless  of  where 
they  live  in  Canada  or  Newfoundland,  and 
the  number  of  field  secretaries  is  being  in- 
creased to  strengthen  services  and  broaden 
benefits.  We  now  have  a  National  Consultant 
of  field  services  to  whom  all  divisions  look 
for  guidance  and  assistance.  Our  Mr.  Lawley 
is  at  the  convention  and  will  be  glad  to  give 
more  details  regarding  field  secretaries,  to 
anyone  interested. 

Industrial  employment  service  is  also  or- 
ganized on  a  co-operative  basis  between  Na- 
tional and  divisional  offices.  Capable  blind 
men  are  selected  and  training  is  given  by 
National  Office.  The  procuring  of  suitable 
work  for  a  blind  person  is  important,  and 
can  best  be  done  by  one  who  has  been  fully 
trained,  and  who  is  a  specialist  in  this  field 
of  work.  It  is  essential  that  he  understands 
the  point  of  view  of  the  blind  person,  as 
well  as  being  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
types  of  work  that  can  be  done  by  one  who 
is  without  sight.  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly 
the  importance  of  well  trained  and  fully 
qualified  industrial  placement  officers,  if  prog- 
ress is  to  be  made  in  this  field  of  service.  He 
must  be  able  to  decide  the  type  of  work 
best  suited  for  each  individual,  and  also 
must  be  able  to  gain  the  confidence  of  that 
person  in  preparing  him  for  his  work.  Mr. 
Williamson,  our  National  Supervisor  of  em- 
ployment is  also  at  the  convention  and  he 
will  gladly  give  further  details  to  anyone 
wishing  more  information. 

Home   teaching  is  organized  in  much  the 


same  way.  Suitable  prospects,  capable  blind 
girls,  are  seelcted  by  the  divisions  and  re- 
ceive their  training  at  National  Office.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  training  course  in 
Toronto,  attended  by  nineteen  girls  from  all 
parts  of  Canada.  After  a  few  months  of  in- 
tensive training  by  members  of  our  staff,  and 
specially  selected  other  instructors,  the  girls 
will  be  well  equipped  to  extend  home  teach- 
ing services  wherever  required  and  their 
viewpoints  and  methods  of  teaching  will  be 
uniform.  Miss  Rusk,  our  National  Consul- 
tant, is  not  at  the  convention,  because  of 
the  present  training  course. 

Welfare,  library,  and  other  services,  have 
been  developed  nationally  in  a  somewhat 
similar  way,  but  as  time  is  limited,  and  it  is 
the  wish  of  your  Chairman  that  there  should 
be  a  question  period,  it  is  not  possible  to 
cover  all  details  of  work  for  the  blind  in 
Canada.  I  have  mainly  tried  to  stress  that 
there  is  a  very  strong  spirit  of  co-operation 
and  confidence  throughout  Canada  and  New- 
foundland which  has  made  these  develop- 
ments possible,  it  being  our  belief  that  in 
this  way  the  blind  in  all  districts  can  best 
be  served.  Plans  for  new  buildings  in  most 
centres  in  Canada  are  now  under  way,  and 
the  property  and  necessary  funds  have  in 
many  places  already  been  procured.  Build- 
ings will  vary  according  to  local  require- 
ments, but  will  mainly  serve  as  residential, 
recreational,  and  service  centres.  Locations 
and  plans  for  buildings  are  fully  discussed 
between  National  staff  and  divisional  officials 
and  Boards. 

Work  for  the  blind  in  Canada,  should  not 
be  outlined  without  reference  to  the  Cana- 
dian Council  of  the  Blind,  an  organization 
of  the  blind  co-operating  with  our  Institute, 
the  service  organization  for  the  blind.  Clubs 
of  the  blind  in  all  principal  cities  in  Canada 
are  members,  and  are  represented  on  the 
parent  body,  the  Canadian  Council  of  the 
Blind.  Financing  of  individual  club  activities 
is  met  by  our  various  divisions,  and  of  the 
Council  by  our  National  Office. 

Work  for  the  blind  in  Canada  has  been 
developed  during  the  past  twenty-nine  years 
and  for  all  that  time  we  have  had  the  guid- 
ance and  advice  of  our  National  President, 
Mr.  L.  M.  Wood.  The  future  looks  bright, 
and  great  achievements  and  services  are  being 
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planned.  It  has  been,  and   will   continue   to  become   successful    in   profpssions,  or   trades, 

be,    the    support    of    our    voluntary    Boards,  can    be    of   great    assistance    as    members    of 

Committees,    and    Women's    Auxiliaries,    on  Boards  and  Committees,  as  their  advice  and 

v/hich   we   lean   so   heavily,   that  makes   this  guidance    should    be    based    on    experience, 

possible.  Blind  persons  who  have  personally  and  unbiased. 


MUSIC  AS  A  PROFESSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*CARLTON  ELDRIDGE,  Tenor 
Lansing,  Michigan 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends: 

In  order  that  the  following  observations 
may  have  the  stamp  of  experience,  rather 
than  of  mere  theorizing  or  wishful-thinking, 
may  I  give  a  brief  resume  of  my  work: 

In  the  main,  my  work  consists  of  concert, 
oratorio  and  radio  singing,  choral  conduct- 
ing, and  private  teaching.  I  am  free-lance, 
save  for  my  position  as  Director  of  Music 
at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  of  Lansing,  Mich. 
My  activity   is  entirely  with  sighted  people. 

The  following  remarks  may  not  be  rele- 
vant to  the  subject  as  given  to  me,  but  are 
observations  induced  through  talking  with, 
and  learning  of  the  work  of  other  blind 
musicians. 

The  possibilities  for  the  Blind  in  music 
have  scarcely  been  scratched.  Why?  Lack  of 
practical  professional  training  and  encourage- 
ment in  formative  years,  and  the  lack  of 
•  ingenuity,  initiative,  and  courage  on  the 
part  of  many  promising  musicians  amateur 
and  professional.  And,  in  a  few  cases  which 
I  have  observed,  a  false  pride  and  sometimes 
an  arrogance  which  has  cut  short  some 
careers  before  they  were  born.  I  do  not 
mean  that  all  blind  musicians  have  experi- 
enced these  hindrances.  Many  of  our  people 
have  all  the  fine  qualities  which  could  be 
expected,  but  have  not  had  the  opportunity. 
However,  I  think  for  many  of  these  people, 
that  opportunity  comes  to  him  who  makes  it 
for  himself.  For  many  years  I  had  tried  to 
secure  a  chance  to  direct  choral  groups,  but 
was  always  turned  down.  Finally,  I  organ- 
ized my  own  group,  and  through  it  have 
gained  a  name  and  a  good  income  as  a 
choral  conductor. 
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Regarding  education:  I  believe  that  it  is 
the  job  of  our  schools  for  the  Blind  to  give 
only  the  basic  and  intermediate  work  in 
music — dwelling  especially  on  independence 
of  music  reading  in  Braille. 

I  cannot  stress  too  much  this  last  point. 
The  practice  of  blind  singers  learning  and 
singing  their  parts  in  sighted  choirs  by  rote 
is  an  abomination  and  should  not  be  tolerated 
by  any  director.  They  would  not  allow  a 
person  with  sight  to  participate  in  this 
manner,  and  any  blind  person  who  does 
this  is  asking  for  charity,  and  is  killing 
in  its  infancy  any  chance  for  a  future  profes- 
sional status.  I  use  a  Braille  score,  in  diminu- 
tive size,  in  all  oratorio  and  ensemble  work. 
I  have  all  intervening  parts  cued  in  so  that 
I  know  precisely  where  I  am  at  every  beat. 
I  use  a  small  loose-leaf  notebook  four  by 
seven  inches,  and  have  devised  a  method  of 
reading  music  and  words  simultaneously,  and 
rapidly.  This  can  be  done  in  an  incon- 
spicuous manner.  Sighted  people  admire  you 
for  it,  and  place  you  on  a  high  plane  pro- 
fessionally. I  have  heard  some  blind  teachers 
abhor  the  idea  of  following  a  Braille  sheet 
while  teaching.  They  would  rather  waste  the 
lime  learning  the  music  before  the  students 
lesson.  This  is  silly  to  my  mind,  and  a  waste 
of  valuable  time  which  could  be  put  to  a 
better  purpose.  Of  course,  I  realize  the  value 
of  knowing  much  of  your  teaching  material 
before  presenting  it,  but  this  is  not  all  in- 
clusive to  say  the  least.  A  student  does  not 
respect  the  accuracy  of  memory  in  a  teacher 
nearly  as  much  as  the  printed  page.  Blind- 
ness has  enough  time-wasting  problems  be- 
sides adding  to  them. 

The  major  portion  of  the  professional 
education  of  the  blind  should  be  done  under 
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sighted  teachers,  in  sighted  schools  or  con- 
servatories. These  teachers  must  be  en- 
couraged by  our  agencies  and  Schools  for  the 
Blind  not  to  let  a  student  shirk  a  task 
because  of  his  handicap,  unless  that  task  is 
impossible.  They  should  insist  that  the  stu- 
dent use  Braille  in  learning  his  music.  I 
know  of  one  young  man  without  sight  who 
is  studying  in  a  large  university,  who  refuses 
to  use  Braille  in  his  major  study.  His  teacher 
must  teach  each  piece  to  him  by  rote.  To  my 
mind,  this  student  should  be  failed  in  this 
subject.  Any  sighted  student  in  such  a  situa- 
tion would  be  dropped  immediately. 

Personality:  This  is  one  job  for  our  schools 
for  the  blind.  A  mediocre  musician  may  be 
very  successful  if  he  carries  with  him  a 
pleasant  personality.  We,  without  sight  must 
suffer  many  humiliating  moments  with  a 
smile.  I  have  found  it  paid  me  money  to 
accept  situations  as  they  are  rather  than  to 
convert  the  world  in  one  easy  lesson  "how 
to  treat  a  blind  person."  Also,  we  must  ac- 
cept the  blame  graciously  for  many  unfore- 
seen and  embarrassing  incidents.  A  number 
of  years  ago,  I  had  a  little  mishap  during 
an  oratorio  performance.  It  was  not  serious, 
but  caused  both  the  conductor  and  me  a  bad 
moment.  The  fault  was  not  all  mine,  but  I 
took  the  entire  blame.  I  have  returned  five 
times. 

Another  point:  Our  student  should  be 
given  a  clear  picture  of  the  work-a-day  world 
and  of  the  many  rebuffs  which  will  come 
his  way.  Just  because  John  Doe,  who  is 
blind,  is  turned  down  by  an  employer,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  may  be  rejected  by 
all  employers.  Nor,  does  it  follow  that  an- 
other blind  person  may  be  turned  down  by 
the  same ,  employer.  I  have  been  rejected 
many  times  by  church  and  other  musical 
organizations  because  I  was  blind,  but  the 
engagements  which  I  have  had  are  many. 
I  have  known  of  sighted  musicians  who  were 
rejected  because  they  wore  too  sporty  clothes, 
or  had  a  homely  face. 

Regarding  choral  singing  and  conducting: 
There  are  thousands  of  fine  choirs  in  this 
country  that  are  crying  for  good  voices  or 
good  direction.  To  do  a  fair  job  as  a  choral 
conductor,  takes  only  an  average  musical 
talent,  a  Braille  score  (part  over  part)  ,  and 
an   ability   to   organize   and   get   along   with 


people.  This  is  a  field  which  is  practically 
untouched  by  the  blind. 

Choir  singing  may  be  an  "open  sesame" 
to  many  lonely  blind  persons  who  have  re- 
turned to  their  communities  to  find  social 
neglect  and  misunderstanding.  Its  scope  from 
amateurship  to  professionalship  is  un- 
limited. 

The  sad  part  of  this  situation  is  that  they 
have  little  help  from  their  schools.  The  fact 
that  in  most  schools  for  the  blind,  choral 
music  is  taught  by  rote  is  nothing  short  of 
criminal.  By  doing  this,  the  Blind  in  general 
are  robbed  of  one  of  the  greatest  assets 
toward  social  adjustments  which  they 
possess.  The  respect  gained  through  mem- 
bership in  the  church  choir  (as  a  leader, 
not  a  learner  from  hearing  others)  is 
boundless  in  its  opportunities.  In  our 
schools  for  the  Blind,  each  child  from  the 
earliest  grades  should  have  his  part  in 
Braille,  and  be  taught  to  read  it.  This  music 
should  not  always  be  printed,  but  as  a  matter 
of  development,  the  part  should  be  dictated 
to  the  student.  Orchestral  parts  are  pro- 
vided, and  the  orchestra  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  takes  tenth  place  to  the  choir. 
The  chances  of  a  blind  person  playing  in  an 
orchestra  are  extremely  slight,  but  the  choir 
opportunities  are  legion.  Our  high  school 
students  should  sing  in  the  local  choirs,  and 
the  school  should  see  that  these  students 
have  the  music  for  the  numbers  to  be  sung 
by  the  choirs.  This  is  a  part  of  their  educa- 
tion  for  the   time   they  leave  school. 

As  for  the  teacher  without  sight:  This 
field  has  been  tried  many  times  and  proved 
successful.  The  only  point  I  would  stress  is 
that  the  teacher  keep  up  with  his  own  studies. 
He  must  try  to  build  unusual  talent.  One 
good  student  will  mean  more  than  reams  of 
newspaper  publicity.  Fanfare  is  not  neces- 
sary. It  is  unfortunate  that  our  printing 
houses  are  unable  to  provide  us  with  ade- 
quate music.  I  teach  from  a  file  of  well  over 
a  thousand  songs.  This  is  necessary,  as  a 
teacher  who  uses  the  same  music  for  all  stu- 
dents is  a  poor  teacher.  Teaching  is  an 
individual  process,  and  no  two  students  re- 
quire the  same  treatment. 

Contrary  to  many,  I  do  not  condemn  our 
printing  houses  too  greatly  for  this  lack  of 
music.  After  all,  their  funds  are  limited,  and 
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it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  keep  up 
with  the  individual  needs  and  quirks  of  a 
few  teachers. 

To  conclude:  I  believe  that  any  blind  per- 
son, whether  in  music  or  any  other  work, 
is  on  his  own.  These  people  who  sit  about 
waiting  for  agencies  to  help  them  get  started, 
have  not  the  proper  concept  of  ^vhat  con- 
stitutes success.  Our  agencies  have  done  a> 
great  work  which  can  never  be  measured.  But 


if  one  analyzes  the  lives  of  most  successful 
blind  persons,  one  finds  that  they  have  pretty 
well  found  their  own  ways.  A  young  bird  does 
not  learn  to  fly  by  riding  on  its  mother's 
back.  My  first  year  of  teaching  brought  a 
profit  of  fifteen  dollars,  but  it  also  brought 
much  valuable  experience.  The  greatest  dis- 
aster to  the  Blind  is  to  be  towed  to  success. 
If  one  carves  a  niche  in  life  for  himself, 
he  will  be  undisputed. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  BLIND  WOMEN  OF  MARYLAND 

*MRS.  L.  J.  JOHNSON,  President 
Home  Teacher,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


In  many  respects  our  organization  is  like 
those  of  other  states,  a  group  of  blind  women 
joined  together  for  one  purpose  or  another. 
We  have  monthly  meetings,  some  entertain- 
ment or  educational  feature,  ending  in  a 
social  gathering.  But  we  mean  more  than 
this.  Our  aims  are  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  blind  women,  finding  better  living 
quarters  for  those  who  need  them,  opening 
up  new  avenues  of  employment,  and  the 
prevention  of  unnecessary  blindness.  As  to 
this  last  aim,  we  were  successfid  many  years 
ago  to  have  a  bill  passed  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, requiring  a  prophylactic  dropped  into 
each  eye  of  every  new-born  babe.  This  greatly 
reduced  total  blindness  in  children.  Then, 
to  help  young  blind  women  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  city  but  had  no  home  here, 
we  purchased  a  hotise  near  the  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind  on  Fulton  Avenue, 
and  opened  a  boarding-house,  known  as  the 
Margaret  Newcomer  House,  where  we  board 
these  women  at  a  very  reasonable  rate.  In 
all  these  25  years  the  board  has  been  slightly 
raised.  The  women  have  comfortable  rooms, 
excellent  meals,  the  freedom  of  the  whole 
house,  and  a  good  house-mother  to  care  for 
them.  In  October,  1945,  we  bought  a  beau- 
tiful house  in  the  suburbs,  two  doors  from 
the  #4  carline  which  takes  the  women  di- 
rectly to  the  door  of  the  Workshop,  and 
transfers  to  practically  every  car,  taking  others 
to    their    places    of    employment.    We    were 
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always  able  to  board  ten  women;  now  we 
can  comfortably  board  twelve.  The  house 
and  porches  are  comfortably  furnished  and 
we  have  a  wonderful  house-motljer  who  takes 
as  much  interest  in  keeping  it  clean  and 
beautiful  as  if  it  were  her  own. 

Naturally  we  have  a  mortgage  on  our  prop- 
erty. We  sold  our  former  house  and  with 
money  we  had  already  accumidated,  we  were 
able  to  pay  75%  of  the  cost.  We  needed 
many  repairs  and  alterations  to  make  the 
house  a  suitable  for  our  purpose.  So  we  had 
to  borrow  $2000,  sort  of  a  second  mort- 
gage. This  we  paid  within  ten  months.  Hav- 
ing been  so  successful  with  this  we  decided 
to  go  ahead  and  have  our  basement  made 
into  a  meeting-room.  This  was  finished  in 
January,  1947.  To  pay  for  this  we  had  a  con- 
test among  our  members  and  raised  nearly 
.■^Goo  and  the  balance  was  taken  from  our 
treasury.  This  saves  the  wear  and  tear  on  our 
first  floor.  To  meet  our  mortgage,  we  have 
a  monthly  Bingo  Party  in  our  meeting-room. 
This  gives  pleasure  to  our  members  as  well 
as  to  many  sighted  friends.  The  room  is 
lovely,  furnished  with  tables,  chairs,  fluores- 
cent lights,  and  a  side  room  to  prepare  and 
serve  refreshments. 

Our  big  event  of  the  year  is  our  excursion 
down  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  We  had  our  first 
last  year.  This  excursion  serves  a  twofold 
purpose.  It  gives  us  an  annual  income  for 
our  work;  and  to  give  every  blind  person  in 
and  near  Baltimore  a  day's  outing  with  no 
responsibility   if  he   wishes   to   avail   himself 
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of  the  opportunity.  We  give  each  person  two 
tickets  and  serve  two  delicious  meals  on  the 
boat.  Last  year,  after  all  expenses  were  paid, 
we  cleared  more  than  one  thousand  dollars. 
We  hope  that  was  not  just  "Beginner's  Luck." 
The  boat  carries  2500  persons  and  our  party 
was  only  a  handful.  Both  the  day  and  moon- 
light  excursions   were   crowded. 

We  have  more  than  200  honorary  mem- 
bers who  pay  dues  of  $1.00  a  year;  friends 
and  organizations  send  gifts  of  money  or 
necessary  furnishings;  and  we  own  two  pieces 


of  ground  for  which  we  receive  rent  from 
the  persons  who  build  houses  upon  them. 
This  condition  is  peculiar  to  Baltimore  and 
is  a  good  source  of  income.  This  income 
goes  into  our  treasury  to  meet  expenses  on 
our  boarding-house.  We  hope  some  day  to  be 
able  to  erect  an  addition  which  will  take 
care  of  twelve  more  women. 

We  shall  be  very  happy  to  have  any  of  you 
visit  our  house  while  in  the  city.  I  am  sure 
you  will  think  it  a  fine  home  for  our  blind 
women. 


SUMMARIES  OF  SECTIONAL  MEETINGS  AND 
SECTIONAL  ELECTIONS 


SECTIONAL  MEETING  ELECTIONS 


(Note:  In  accordance  with  the  newly  adopted 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,  the  sectional 
groups  have  been  reconstituted  and  reduced 
from  eleven  to  eight,  the  representatives  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  first  four  of 
which  sections  remain  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors until  the  election  in  1949,  when  their 
successors  are  to  be  elected.  The  remaining 
four  sections  elected  a  member  on  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  all  eight  sections  elected 
a  Chairman  and  a  Secretary,  as  indicated 
below.) 

Group  a 

Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city- 
wide,  county  and  local  work  for  the  blind, 
executive  heads  of  workshops  and  industrial 
homes  for  the  blind,  and  executive  heads  of 
homes  for  the  blind. 

Board  Member:  William  S.  Ratchford,  Balti- 
more, Maryland    (Holdover  until  1949) 
Chairman:  R.  E.  Barrett,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania   (Elected  for  two  years) 
Secretary:    Forrest    Kuhns,    Wichita,    Kansas 
(Elected  for  two  years) 

Group  b 

Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement  agents 
and  field  officers  for  the  blind. 
Board  Member:  Frank  A.  Wrench,  Richmond, 

Virginia    (Holdover  until   1949) 
Chairman:     Arthur    Voorhees,    Washington, 

D.C.   (Elected  for  two  years) 
Secretary:      Douglas     R.     Strong,     Toronto, 


Ontario  (Elected  for  two  years) 
This  group  held  two  meetings,  at  the  first 
of  which  it  elected  its  officers  for  the  next 
two  years  and  at  the  second  of  which  it  voted 
to  instruct  the  Chairman  to  publish  a  Place- 
ment Bulletin  four  times  a  year,  with  the 
members  of  the  group  furnishing  the  material 
for  inclusion  in  the  Bulletin.  Both  meetings 
were  very  well  attended,  and  the  complete 
program  as  scheduled  was  carried  out  in  full. 

Group  c 

Home  teachers  and  social  workers  other 
than  home  teachers  engaged  in  work  with 
the  blind. 

Board  Member:  Miss  Marie  A.  Busch,  Jeffer- 
son City,  Missouri    (Elected  for  two  years) 
Chairman:    Miss   Averill    MacCollum,    Rock- 
ford,  Illinois   (Elected  for  two  years) 
Secretary:    Miss    Mary   E.    Rowell,   Asheville, 
N.  C.    (Elected  for  two  years) 
(Note:  Mr.  Raymond  N.  Dickinson,  Board 
member   representing    this   group,   and   who 
was   to  have  held  over  until   1949,  tendered 
his  resignation  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  no 
longer  a  Home  Teacher  but  a  State  Execu- 
tive,   and    therefore    does    not    belong    with 
Group  C,  but  with  Group  E.  His  resignation 
was  accepted  and  Miss  Busch  elected  in  his 
stead.) 

Group  d 

Lay  and  non-professional  group. 
Board  Member:   Charles  D.  Grover,  Albany, 
New  York    (Holdover  until  1949) 
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Chairman:  Jake  Jacobson,  Portsmouth,  Vir- 
ginia   (Elected  for  two  years) 

Secretary:  Miss  Helen  Scherer,  New  York, 
N.  Y.   (Elected  for  two  years) 

Group  e 

Executive  heads  of  any  commission  or  as- 
sociation doing  statewide  work  for  the  blind. 
Board    Member:    Roy    Kumpe,    Little    Rock, 

Arkansas     (Elected    for    four    years — until 

1951) 
Chairman:   George  F.   Meyer,  Newark,.  N.  J. 

(Elected  for  two  years) 
Secretary:   Mrs.  Lee  Johnston,  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri    (Elected   for   two  years) 

MINUTES 

Under  the  newly  adopted  Constitution  this 
group,  known  as  Vocational  Division  Section 
1,  and  including  in  its  membership  adminis- 
trative heads  and  professional  staff  members 
of  nation-wide  and  state-wide  agencies,  was 
split  into  two  groups— Group  E,  including 
those  engaged  in  state-wide  programs,  and 
Group  F,  including  those  engaged  in  nation- 
wide programs.  Each  group  held  a  separate 
meeting  to  elect  officers  as  indicated  in  the 
Election  Reports  of  the  sectional  groups,  but 
a  joint  program  having  previously  been  ar- 
ranged, the  two  sections  carried  out  the 
program  as  called  for. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen,  Secretary  of 
Section  V-i,  was  elected  Acting  Chairman 
and  presided  at  the  meetings,  introducing  in 
turn  Miss  Alice  O.  Booth  and  Mr.  Joseph  F. 
Clunk,  who  presented  formal  papers  which 
appear  elsewhere.  There  followed  a  lively 
discussion,  in  which  Col.  E.  A.  Baker  of 
Canada,  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings  of  Dela- 
ware, Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  Retired, 
Miss  Helen  Wimley  and  Mr.  George  F. 
Meyer  both  of  New  Jersey,  participated.  Mr. 
Meyer  suggested  that  Mr.  Clunk  prepare  this 
talk  in  booklet  form  similar  to  the  "Open 
Letter  to  My  Newly  Blinded  Friend",  as  he 
thought  the  views  expressed  were  of  far  more 
importance  to  the  child  than  the  teach- 
ing of  the  three  R's  with  the  view  toward 
their  future  happiness  and  social  adjustment. 

At  his  request,  Mr.  William  E.  Bartram, 
Director  of  the  Leader  Dog  League,  Inc.,  of 
Detroit,  Michigan,  was  introduced  in  order 
that  he  could  explain  their  program  and  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  state  agencies. 


He  stated  they  are  now  equipped  to  train 
six  blind  persons  at  a  time  in  the  use  of  the 
leader  dog  and  the  cost  is  $150.00  each. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  Mr.  W. 
Harold  Bleakley,  who  presented  a  formal 
paper  which  appears  elsewhere. 

Three  additional  meetings  were  held  by 
the  state  executives,  which  were  unscheduled,^ 
except  as  problems  arose  for  discussion  at 
each  meeting,  pertaining  to  the  federal-state 
program  on  vocational  rehabilitation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  scheduled  meeting 
there  were  seventy  persons  present  but  the 
audience  grew  until  it  was  necessary  to  open 
the  doors  into  the  assembly  room. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen 
Secretary-Chairman 

Group  f 

Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  for  the 
blind  and  professional  staff  members. 
Board  Member:   Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  Toronto, 

Ontario     (Elected     for    four    years — until 

1951) 
Chairman:     Dr.    Berthold    Lowenfeld,    New 

York,  N.  Y.    (Elected  for  two  years) 
Secretary:  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Washington, 

D.  C.   (Elected  for  two  years) 

Group  g 
Executive   heads   of   day   school   and   resi- 
dential classes  for  the  blind  and  teachers  in 
residential  and  public  school  classes  for  the 
blind. 

Board     Member:     Robert     Lambert,     India- 
napolis, Indiana    (Elected  for  four  years — 
until    1951) 
Chairman:    Dr.    Neal   Quimby,   Alamogordo, 

New   Mexico    (Elected  for  two  years) 
Secretary:     Francis     M.     Andrews,     Overlea, 
Maryland    (Elected  for  two  years) 

Group  h 

Librarians    for    the    blind,    administrative 
heads  of  publishing  houses  for  the  blind  and 
all  others  engaged  or  interested  in  publish- 
ing for  the  blind  in  any  process. 
Board   Member:   Miss  S.  Ruth  Barrett,  New 

York,    N.    Y.     (Elected    for    four    years — 

until  1951) 
Chairman:  Miss  Alice  Rohrback,  Washington, 

D.  C.    (Elected  for  two  years) 
Secretary:  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Watertown, 

Mass.   (Elected  for  two  years) 
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MINUTES  OF  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC,  CANADIAN  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Secretary's  Report  on  Music  Discussions 


The  Committee  is  indebted  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  Mr.  Alfred  Allen, 
for  his  kindness  in  making  special  arrange- 
ments for  us  to  have  two  informal  discus- 
sions on  music  during  the  Convention,  which 
were  led  by  our  Chairman,  Mr.  Herbert 
Treneer,  with  the  Secretary,  Miss  Dymond, 
acting  as  aide.  The  following  members  of 
the  Committee  were  present  at  both  meet- 
ings: Col.  Baker,  Mr.  Lawley,  Mr.  Beath  and 
Mr.  Magill. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
July  8th,  at  8  p.m.,  with  an  attendance  of 
fifty-two.  Mr.  Treneer  opened  the  meeting 
with  a  brief  account  of  the  work  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
desire  of  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
learn  more  of  the  work  of  other  groups  and 
individuals  who  are  working  in  the  field  of 
music.  Mention  was  made  of  the  Reports  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Tuners  and  Musi- 
cians and  of  Dr.  Whitfields's  extensive  re- 
search into  these  matters.  Dr.  Lowenfeld 
spoke  in  praise  of  these  Reports,  which  Dr. 
Whitfield  had  discussed  with  him.  A  number 
of  those  present  asked  if  copies  of  the  Reports 
were  obtainable  and  they  were  advised  that 
the  Secretary  would  be  glad  to  supply  them 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

Music  transcription  was  next  discussed  and 
this  subject  brought  out  many  interesting 
points  of  view  and  much  useful  information. 
The  meeting  generally  agreed  with  Mr. 
lerardi  that  this  work  could  not  be  done  for 
a  profit,  and  Col.  Baker  explained  that  the 
C.N.I.B.  absorbed  the  difference  between  the 
fees  charged  to  the  registrant  and  those  paid 
to  the  transcriber. 

The  meeting  went  on  to  discuss  several 
other  topics  arising  from  the  Chairman's 
opening  remarks,  in  the  following  order: 

Recording  machines  and  their  usefidness  to 
students  alike;  Col.  Baker  and  Mr.  Ritter 
contributed  much   to  this  discussion. 

The  possibility  of  blind  musicians  teach- 
ing classes  in  public  schools  for  the  sighted. 
Dr.   Claire  Owens  cited  her  own  experience 


of  nineteen  years  in  this  type  of  work,  as 
proof   that   it   can   be   done. 

Mr.  Beath  suggested  that  Tuners  and 
Musicians  should  receive  financial  aid  until 
they  become  established  in  their  work,  or 
when   they   require   further   training. 

Miss  Dymond  raised  the  question  of  more 
advanced  training  for  organists  and  choir 
leaders  and  the  development  of  a  wider  field 
of  employment  for  them  through  a  concerted 
effort  to  interest  the  various  church  bodies. 
Mention  was  made  of  the  success  attained  by 
organists  in  Quebec  through  the  interest  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  orders  there. 

Afr.  Sells,  in  urging  that  blind  performers 
be  treated  as  equal  to  sighted  persons  in  the 
same  field  and  that  their  lack  of  sight  should 
not  be  mentioned  in  advertising  or  on  pro- 
grams, cited  the  case  of  a  harmonica  virtuso 
in  radio  work,  whose  listeners  and  "fans" 
knew  nothing  of  his  lack  of  sight,  but  who 
had  made  a  great  success  for  himself  on  his 
own   merits. 

Mr.  Wartenberg  spoke  of  the  training  given 
to  musicians  at  the  New  York  Lighthouse,  and 
of  the  help  in  finding  remunerative  evening 
employment  for  those  who  were  active  in 
popular  music,  thus  augmenting  their  daily 
earnings  in  their  regular  work. 

In  introducing  these  discussions  Mr. 
l^eneer  emphasized  the  fact  that  these  were 
points  of  interest  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
which  it  was  felt  might  also  concern  any  per- 
sons interested  in  the  welfare  of  blind  musi- 
cians, and  that  the  main  purpose  of  these 
discussions  was  to  establish  some  central 
source  through  which  ideas  and  experiences 
could  be  pooled  for  the  benefit  of  the  work 
as   a   whole. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  'W^artenberg,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Beath,  that  a  standing  committee  on 
music  should  be  set  up  with  a  view  to  the 
later  establishment  of  a  music  section,  within 
the  A.A.W.B.  The  Motion  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

A  second  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday, 
July  loth,  at  2  p.m.,  when  there  was  a  further 
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discussion  and  elaboration  of  most  of  the 
points  raised  at  the  previous  meeting,  and 
some  interested  members  were  present  who 
had  been  unable  to  attend  the  first  meeting. 
The  attendance  on  this  occasion  (when  sev- 
eral other  sessions  were  being  held  at  the 
same  time)    was  twenty-seven. 

Mr.  Treneer  again  opened  the  discussion 
with  a  brief  outline  of  what  had  been  ac- 
complished at  the  previous  meeting,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  were  newcomers.  The 
meeting  continued  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
earlier  one. 

The  Motion  regarding  the  setting-up  of 
a  standing  committee  on  music,  which  had 
been  passed  at  the  earlier  meetings,  was  read 
again  and  ratified  with  great  enthusiasm! 

The  appended  list  of  some  of  those  who 
attended  the  meetings  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  interest  aroused  among  the  general  mem- 
bership of  the  A.A.W.B.  Members  whose 
names  have  *  beside  them,  were  present  at 
both  meetings,  others  were  at  one  or  other 
of  the  two. 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Wartenberg,  New  York 
*Dr.  W^hinery,  Indiana 

Mr.  L.  Dickson,  Minneapolis 

Mr.  F.  Johnson,  

*Mr.  R.  W.  Beath,  Ontario,  Canada 


*Mr.  A.  Magill, 

Dr.  A.  Saunders, 

*Mr.  D.  Lawley, 

*Col.  E.  A.  Baker, 

*The  Reverend  D.  Munn,  Alberta,  Canada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillespie,  Newfoundland 

Miss  Gruber,  New  York 

*Mr.  Ritter, 

*Dr.  B.  Lowenfeld,  

Miss  Walsh,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Curran, 

Dr.  Claire  Owens,  Nebraska 

Miss  G.  Worts,  Ontario,  Canada 

Miss  M.  Clarke, 

Miss  Braumer,  Maryland 

Miss  Thelman, 

*Mr.  Carl  Schumacher,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Schwartz, 

Mr.  Fred  Walsh,  Massachusetts 
*Mr.  lerardi, 

Mr.  Sells,  New  York 
*Mr.  Jesse  Manley,  Georgia 
*Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Vogts,  Maryland 
*Mr.  Opperman,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Clarke,  Ohio 

Miss  Alice  Rohrback,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Zoe  Wright, 

*Miss  Grace  Defore,  Indiana 

*Mr.  Herbert  C.  Treneer,  Ontario,  Canada 

*Miss  Edith  Dymond,  Ontario,  Canada 


BANQUET 

AND 

PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  AWARDS 


MINUTES  OF  BIENNIAL  BANQUET 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1947 


The  Biennial  Banquet  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was  held 
in  the  Calvert  Ballroom  of  the  Lord  Balti- 
more Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  at  6:30  p.m. 
on  Wednesday,  July  9,  1947.  There  were  246 
people  seated  for  dinner  with  others  in  at- 
tendance later  in  the  evening. 

During  the  evening,  the  Secretary-General 
reported  that  there  were  391  registrations  at 
the  Convention,  with  others  present  though 
not  registered,  and  that  members  and  visitors 
were  present  from  40  States,  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
from  all  but  two  of  the  Canadian  provinces, 


from  Ne^vfoundland,  Mexico,  China  and 
Brazil. 

President  Atkinson  introduced  the  Toast- 
master,  Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  who  addressed  the 
gathering  and  who  introduced  in  turn  Mr. 
Fred  V.  Walsh  and  Mrs.  Gladys  Bolton 
Stevens,  both  of  Boston,  who  presented  in 
turn  the  medal  and  the  scroll  to  Miss 
Florence  Birchard  of  Boston.  Miss  Birchard 
accepted  the  award  in  behalf  of  her  many 
associates,  and  there  followed  a  very  delight- 
ful 40-minute  concert  by  the  famous  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  Glee  Club. 

The   formal   remarks   appear   below. — A.A. 


REMARKS  BY  *].  ROBERT  ATKINSON 
President,  A.A.W.B. 


I  feel  honored  to  express  gratitude  in  your 
behalf  and  mine  to  the  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind  and  to  Mr.  William  S.  Ratch- 
ford,  who  has  served  us  so  well  as  our  host 
on  this  occasion.  A  description  has  been  given 
to  me  tonight  of  all  the  flowers,  etc.,  and  it 
makes  we  feel  we  are  just  out  of  this  world. 
We  are  indeed  grateful  to  the  hotel  and  its 


^Visually  handicapped. 


management  for  the  hospitality  shown  us. 
Now  comes  for  me  a  still  greater  honor.  It  is 
a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  present  to  you 
our  Toastmaster  for  this  evening,  for  I  feel 
we  would  have  to  look  a  very  long  way  to 
find  another  such  man  to  act  as  our  toast- 
master  on  this  auspicious  occasion.  He  holds 
an  engineering  degree  from  Queens  Univer- 
sity, Kingston,  Ontario.  A  Canadian,  he  en- 
listed in  the  Canadian  armed  forces  in  1914, 
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and  went  early  to  France  where  he  was 
bhnded  in  action — the  first  commissioned 
officer  from  the  Canadian  Army  to  lose  his 
sight  in  World  War  I.  He  was  decorated  for 
his  war  services  with  the  Military  Cross,  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  and 
he  holds  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire.  As 
soon  as  he  was  able,  after  his  blindness,  he 
went  to  St.  Dunstans  in  London,  where  he 
was  rehabilitated  so  that  he  could  once  again 
take  his  place  in  the  world.  Returning  to 
Canada,  he  continued  his  profession  of  en- 
gineer, but  later  became  associated  with  The 


Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  of 
which  he  has  for  many  years  been  Managing 
Director.  He  is  a  Past-President  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  I  have  not  begun  to  do  justice 
to  this  man.  As  I  said  before,  he  was  the 
first  Canadian  officer  blinded  in  World 
War  I.  He  has  lost  a  son  in  the  service  in 
World  War  IL  He  has  done  his  part  and 
he  has  given  his  all  to  the  freedom  of  the 
world.  He  is  first  in  our  hearts  and  will 
always  be  first  with  all  of  us  who  are  mem- 
bers of  this  organization.  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, I  give  you  Col.  E.  A.  Baker  (Applause) . 


REMARKS  BY  *COL.  E.  A.  BAKER,  M.C.,  O.B.E. 

Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Mr.  President,  Honored  Guests,  Ladies  and 

Gentlemen: 

I  feel  somewhat  embarrassed  by  this  in- 
troduction. Actually,  I  know  so  many  of  you 
and  there  are  so  many  others  I  want  to 
know  much  better.  Why  I  have  been  chosen 
on-  this  most  auspicious  occasion  I  can't 
imagine. 

Our  President  comes  from  Los  Angeles  of 
which  Hollywood  is  a  suburb.  I  once  got  into 
Hollywood  for  a  very  brief  moment  when  our 
President  invited  this  Association  to  hold  its 
convention  in  Los  Angeles,  and  I  then  real- 
ized some  of  the  attraction  of  Hollywood.  I 
did,  then,  appreciate  the  claims  that  Cali- 
fornia makes  and  some  of  the  attractions 
which   take  so  many  out  to  that  fair  State. 

I  can't  imagine  why  I  was  appointed 
Toastmaster  because  I  do  not  have  any  wit 
and  lack  most  other  things  which  most  peo- 
ple think  of  when  seeking  a  Toastmaster. 
However,  I  assume  that  all  of  you  have  had 
some  entertainment  here  at  one  time  or 
another,  and  that  you  have  not  come  here 
tonight  particularly  to  be  entertained.  What 
you  want  here  is  something  which  is  more 
or  less  in  the  plan  of  the  day  and  which  is 
business.  So  let  me  get  on  with  the  job 
before  talking  too  much.  I  have  listened  to 
a  lot  of  talking  in  my  life  and  I  think  there 


^Visually  handicapped. 


is  a  lot  I  could  dispense  with.  Actually,  you 
know,  there  is  just  a  possibility  that  I  was 
chosen  Toastmaster  because  I  have  a  some- 
what detached  point  of  view.  There  are  many 
people  in  this  country  who  think  Canadians 
are  isolated,  and  in  some  degree  we  are;  but 
we  still  make  a  fair  representation.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  the  responsibility  of  guarding 
the  interests  of  the  blind  in  the  Northern 
part  of  this  Continent.  This  gives  us  certain 
advantages  and  from  this  point  of  view,  I 
can  look  down  from  across  the  border  and 
see  a  lot  on  this  side  to  commend;  and  we 
take  the  opportunity,  particularly  at  this  con- 
vention, to  come  down  and  do  so.  There  is 
also  afforded  us  an  opportunity  to  say  things 
which  we  think  might  be  in  the  line  of 
criticism,  but  we  don't  need  to,  for  you  are 
doing  a  pretty  good  job  of  that  yourselves. 
If  I  can  judge  from  the  meetings,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  interest  and  I  believe  criticisms 
have  been  taken  in  good  part  and  that  there 
should  be  much  good  developed.  It  is  a 
wonderful  thing  when  a  cause  in  which  we 
are  all  so  interested,  depends  on  us  to  the 
point  where  we  forget  personal  things  and  are 
willing  to  combine  forces  to  serve.  When  I 
think  of  this,  I  am  also  prone  to  think  of 
the  strange  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves, of  the  strange  mixture  of  physical  and 
mental  problems  which  unite  us  as  we  grapple 
with  our  problems  to  a  point  where  we  can 
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join  forces  to  resolve  them  in  a  sighted  world 
for  the  sightless.  That  to  me  spells  hope  for 
the  future. 

Looking  back  on  the  history  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
I  realize  that  I  am  reaching  a  point  where 
I  may  be  classified  as  an  old-timer.  I  find 
that  I  have  been  in  this  work  for  thirty 
years.  I  know  that  does  not  seem  long  to 
some  of  you,  but  it  does  seem  long  to  recently 
joined  members  who  belong  to  the  generation 
of  my  children,  but  who  are  undertaking  to 
make  this  their  life's  work,  who  are  here  to 
learn  what  they  can  and  to  receive  inspira- 
tion to  be  guided  in  some  degree.  I  hope 
we  are  giving  them  something  of  value  that 
is  going  to  be  an  inspiration  and  a  guide 
to  them  to  do  a  better  job  than  we  have 
done,  because  there  is  a  process  of  evolution 
going  on  continuously.  Allow  it  to  lag  and 
the  blind  will  suffer.  We  must  keep  our  eyes 
•on  all  new  developments.  We  must  be  con- 
stantly striving  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
present  day,  and  we  cannot  do  it  by  talking. 
We  have  got  to  think  hard  and  work  hard 
and  put  our  backs  into  it.  Those  not  prepared 
for  this  should  get  out  of  the  work  now, 
while  the  going  is  good. 

I  believe,  strongly,  that  there  are  plenty 
who  would  be  glad  to  put  their  backs  into 
it,  so  do  not  let  those  not  sufficiently  in- 
terested overcrowd  the  field  and  discourage 
some  others  from  doing  a  good  job.  I  know 
those  of  you  who  are  seriously  interested,  who 
are  attending  this  convention,  have  strong 
3nd  sincere  motives  and  that  you  are  here 
to  prove  that  you  are  able  to  receive  as  well 
as  to  impart.  I  know  some  people  who  do 
not  listen  or  learn  from  others.  It  is  only 
by  combining  all  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing that  we  are  ever  going  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  goal  and  do  the  job  for  which  we 
are  responsible.  Remember,  if  by  chance 
something  goes  wrong  in  governmental  pro- 
visions, we  can  lay  some  blame  on  our  o^vn 
doorsteps  because  we  have  not  properly  in- 
structed the  public.  We  have  not  made  the 
situation  clear — if  we  had,  things  might  be 
■otherwise — so  we  have  a  responsibility.  It  is 
a  privilege  and  a  great  responsibility.  I  hope 
we  can  all  see  it  that  way. 

In  the  course  of  years  we  have  paid  honor 
to  those  who  have  served  this  Association 
well,  who  have  given  inspiration,  who  have 


provided  leadership.  We  have  guided  this 
organization  through  difficult  times.  Some- 
times when  the  membership  dropped  low — 
when  there  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  interest 
we  have  stood  by  the  ship  and  piloted  it 
through  the  storm  and  brought  it  to  safer 
waters  with  brighter  prospects.  Looking  back, 
I  recall  the  founding  of  the  Shotwell  Memo- 
rial Fund.  It  was  established  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Ambrose  Shotwell,  a  pioneer  leader  in 
our  work,  and  as  a  result  of  his  bequest  to 
this  Association,  subsequently  supplemented 
by  contributions  from  members  and  still  more 
recently  by  a  substantial  gift  from  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind.  It  has  reached  a 
total  of  $2,500.  This  fund  has  been  actually 
responsible  for  providing  medals  and  scrolls 
of  honor  to  outstanding  members  of  this 
Association  since  1939.  I  think  it  well  that 
the  younger  members  should  know  this.  In 
1939  two  awards  were  made,  to  Mr.  H.  Ran- 
dolph Latimer  and  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes, 
both  blind  men.  In  1941  an  award  was 
made  to  a  sighted  man,  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel, 
then  President  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  In  1943  the  award  went  to 
Mr.  C.  L.  Broun,  known  to  many  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  work  for  the  blind. 
Then,  more  recently,  the  award  was  made  at 
a  special  meeting  held  in  Boston  in  1945, 
to  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  another  pioneer 
leader  in  our  work.  We  honor  these  gentle- 
men who  have  received  these  awards — three 
sightless  and  two  sighted — indicating  the 
teamwork  of  the  sighted  in  the  work  and  the 
sightless  who  have  taken  the  lead  and  in- 
spired us. 

Tonight  we  are  here  to  pay  honor  to  an- 
other member,  a  faithful  member,  who  for 
thirty  years  or  more  has  been  identified  with 
work  for  the  blind.  I  may  even  call  myself 
a  contemporary  of  hers.  When  I  first  be- 
came associated  with  the  A.A.W.B.  I  heard 
her  name  mentioned,  especially  in  connection 
with  placement  work.  This  work  was  in 
Boston,  and  as  the  years  have  passed  she  has 
continued  to  make  her  contribution.  I  can- 
not do  justice  to  the  work  she  has  done,  nor 
to  her  personally.  Although  I  have  met  her 
and  appreciate  her  qualities,  and  honor  her 
contribution,  I  think  it  may  come  even  better 
from  those  who  know  her  better  and  who 
can   give   you   a   clearer  impression  of  what 
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she  has  been  able  to  do  and  accomplish.  At 
this  time,  I  am  going  to  ask  a  contemporary 
of  hers  from  Boston  to  present  the  medal 
offered  by  this  Association.  The  Shotwell 
Award  Committee  appointed  by  this  As- 
sociation, and  consisting  of  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts, 
Mr.    Stetson    K.    Ryan    and    Mr.    Francis    B. 


lerardi,  Chairman  have  selected  Miss  Flor- 
ence W.  Birchard  of  Boston  as  this  year's 
recipient  of  the  award. 

May  I  now  ask  Mr.  Fred  V.  Walsh  to  come 
to  the  microphone  and  present  the  medal  to 
Miss  Birchard? 

(Applause.) 


REMARKS  OF  *FRED  V.  WALSH 

Social  Worker,  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  Members  of  This  Con- 
vention, Honored  Guests,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen: 

If  Col.  Baker  was  bewildered  as  to  why 
he  was  chosen  as  Toastmaster,  where  do  you 
think  I  fit?  I  am  called  to  follow  such  a 
splendid  message,  and  you  will  have  to  take 
me  as  I  am,  and  I  am  here  to  do  honor  to 
a  woman  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
and  of  sharing  friendship  with  for  many 
years.  My  first  duty  is  to  thank  the  Shotwell 
Memorial  Award  Committee  for  allowing  me 
the  opportunity  of  having  the  honor  on  this 
occasion.  This  honqr  I  have  in  sharing  in 
the  presentation  of  this  award  at  this  par- 
ticular time  is  most  gratifying  to  me  because 
of  the  very  close  friendship  I  have  with  the 
lady  we  are  honoring  tonight.  I  will  not  try 
to  tell  you  everything  about  her  but  will 
try  to  be  rather  brief. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  assembly  for  me 
to  review  in  detail  the  excellence  and  far- 
reaching  influence  of  the  work  she  has  done 
for  over  thirty  years.  Many  of  us  here  are 
intimately  familiar  with  her  services.  She 
started  as  a  volunteer  and  later  was  for  years 
employment  superintendent  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Division  for  the  Blind.  We  all  know 
what  a  difficult  assignment  this  was.  She 
had  discouragements  and  failures  and  came 
through  them,  but  she  never  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  she  was  working  for  these  peo- 
ple who  h'ad  the  same  desires  and  ambitions 
that  all  others  have,  whether  handicapped 
or  not.  She  never  lost  sight  of  her  biggest 
task,  which  was  to  persuade  and  convince 
employers  that  our  people,  otherwise  properly 
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qualified,  should  have  a  chance  to  put  in  a 
full  working  day.  She  always  recognized  a 
useful  life  and  a  happy  life.  Perhaps  most 
outstanding  was  her  work  with  young  people, 
those  who  had  just  left  school  and  were 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  life.  No  words- 
of  mine  could  give  an  estimate  of  what  her 
advice  and  sympathetic  understanding  meant 
to  the  lives  of  those  young  people.  She  showed 
them  the  way  to  living  and  encouraged  them 
to  try  to  climb  the  ladder  and  to  hold  in 
their  hearts  hope  and  ambition  and  the  will 
to   do   and   the   will   to   go   forward. 

After  World  War  I  Miss  Birchard  worked 
with  blinded  soldiers  and  gave  her  services 
to  them.  Several  years  ago,  although  still 
leading  an  extremely  active  and  busy  life, 
she  accepted  an  invitation  from  Mr.  lerardi 
to  become  editor  of  the  magazine  "Our 
Special"  and  through  this  medium  her  fame 
and  influence  has  gone  around  the  world. 
Since  her  retirement  she  still  works  a  full 
day  as  a  volunteer.  Those  closely  identified 
with  her  say  the  only  difference  is  that  she 
is   no   longer  receiving   a  pay   check. 

The  Shotwell  Award  Committee  of  this 
Association  are  privileged  to  offer  this  tangi- 
ble evidence  of  appreciation,  loyalty  and 
affection  of  her  many  hundreds  of  friends, 
to  Miss  Florence  Birchard.  W^e  fully  realize 
that  this  medal  and  testimonial  are  but  a 
small  and  inadequate  designation  of  our  most 
hearty  feelings. 

Miss  Birchard,  this  distinguished  service 
medal  is  presented  to  you  by  the  A.A.W.B. 
as  a  token  of  love  and  affection.  Our  only 
hope  is  that  it  may  find  a  small  niche  in  the 
monument  that  you,  yourself,  have  built  in 
the  hearts  of  your  fellowmen. 
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REMARKS  OF  *MRS.  GLADYS  BOLTON  STEVENS 
Retired  Home  Teacher,  Massachusetts  Division  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  Members  of  the  A.A.\\'.B., 

Guests  and  Friends: 

I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  in  these  busy 
days  to  take  time  to  see  and  to  express  feel- 
ings of  love  and  appreciation  for  friends. 
Too  often  we  accept  friendship  and  love 
as  trifles,  without  expressing  appreciation.  I 
have  known  Miss  Birchard  for  years — for 
more  years  than  I  believe  she  would  care 
to  have  me  mention.  I  was  just  a  little  girl 
when  I  was  first  introduced  to  her.  She  did 
much  to  win  over  my  mother,  and  I  OAve 
everything  to  her. 

In  my  high-school  days,  I  wanted  more 
than  anything  else  to  be  a  Home  Teacher, 
and    so    when    I    finished    at    Perkins,    Dr. 
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Edward  E.  Allen  told  me  I  must  rub  shoulders 
with  the  sighted  world,  that  I  needed  this 
sort  of  experience.  I  turned  to  Miss  Birchard 
and  she  sent  me  to  my  home  city  and  found 
me  a  job,  in  which  I  spent  two  happy  years 
before  beginning  my  work  as  a  Home 
Teacher. 

Miss  Birchard  has  always  found  time  for 
people,  no  matter  whom  they  were.  She  never 
felt  she  could  pass  anyone  by.  No  fragment 
of  a  human  being  was  too  little  for  her.  She 
has  hundreds  of  friends  among  the  blind  of 
Massachusetts  and  since  becoming  editor  of 
"Our  Special"  has  made  thousands  more 
friends  throughout  the  English  reading  world. 
I  would  now  like  to  read  to  you  the  scroll 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  present  to  Miss 
Birchard   in   your  behalf.    (See  photograph.) 
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REMARKS  OF  MISS  FLORENCE  W.  BIRCHARD 


I  am  very  glad  to  say  a  few  ^vords.  You 
know  I  have  been  listening  in  a  vague  sort 
of  way  and  can't  think  of  anything  to  say 
except  "Can  that  be  I?"  I  knew  it  really 
wasn't  I,  but  rather,  all  the  things  that  have 
meant  so  much  to  so  many  people.  When  I 
started  to  work  with  what  was  then  the 
Commission  in  Massachusetts  I  remember  the 
Secretary  called  me  in — I  was  very  young — 
and  said  "Miss  Birchard,  I  want  you  to 
know  that  what  you  are  doing  is  a  sacred 
trust."  The  only  time  I  can  remember  being 
called  on  the  carpet  was  when  I  left  a  case 
history  on  my  desk.  I  was  told  "Nobody  is 
to  see  that — you  are  not  to  betray  your  trust," 
and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  people  who 
should  be  getting  this  medal.  Then  there 
were  others  who  worked  with  me,  who  were 
my  friends.  Sometimes  we  fought,  but  we 
worked  together  because  we  really  did  care 
about  our  work.  We  all  worked  together  and 
I  learned  much  from  the  others.  So  these, 
too,  are  the  people  who  should  be  getting 
this  medal,  and  the  scroll.  Those  who  told 
me  what  to  do,  how  to  understand — I  think 
part  of  the  award  should  be  for  them  and 
also   for   the   employers   Avho   shared   in   and 


who  wanted  to  help  with  this  work.  I  wish 
all  those  employers  could  have  the  scroll 
hanging  in  their  offices,  for  they  were  people 
who  really  meant  something,  who  furthered 
the  cause  of  the  blind.  Then  there  are  my 
students  who  came  to  me  and  who  became 
my  friends  and  who  stood  by  me  when  I 
wasn't  a  very  understanding  placement 
worker.  I  had  to  learn  and  they  stood  by  me. 

There  came  a  day  when  I  was  beginning 
to  think  I  knew  too  much.  I  was  losing  that 
touch  which  makes  you  know  what  to  do. 
When  I  did  again  find  my  way — that  is  one 
thing  /  ought  to  get  the  medal  for — Mr. 
lerardi  let  me  do  what  I  have  been  doing 
for  so  long  at  the  National  Braille  Press.  I 
feel  Mr.  lerardi  also  deserves  a  big  part  of 
this  medal  for  letting  me  go  on  writing  and 
working,  and  also  my  staff,  half  of  them  blind 
and  half  sighted.  They  don't  expect  anything 
but  they  are  equally  deserving  of  the  scroll 
for  they  are  wonderful  folks.  We  are  all  grate- 
ful to  them — and  to  my  secretary.  And  we, 
all  of  us,  thank  you,  the  A.A.W.B.,  for  what 
you  have  given  us.  It  is  for  a  great  many 
people. 

(.\pplause.) 


PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  AWARD  TO 
DR.  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN 


Under  normal  circumstances,  there  would 
have  been  a  biennial  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion during  1945,  and  in  fact  such  a  meeting 
had  been  planned  but  was  later  cancelled  due 
to  the  ban  on  conventions  and  on  out  of 
state  travel  imposed  by  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation.  Consequently,  the  presenta- 
tion to  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  of  the  1945 
Shotwell  Memorial  Award  called  for  a  special 
ceremony,  which  took  place  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  Saturday, 
June  9,  1945.  A  special  luncheon  meeting 
was  held,  which  was  very  well  attended,  and 
at  which  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Past  President 
of  the  A.A.W.B.  and  Managing  Director  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  acted  as  Toastmaster. 


Many  fine  tributes  were  paid  to  Dr.  Allen, 
including  expressions  of  esteem  and  affection 
from  Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  representing  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Mr.  A.  G.  CoAvgill,  Principal  of  and 
representing  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa., 
Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director  of  and  represent- 
ing Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass., 
Mr.  .\rthur  F.  Sullivan,  Director  of  and  rep- 
resenting the  Division  of  the  Blind,  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  Boston.  Mass.,  Miss 
Lucy  Wright,  representing  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Adult  Blind,  Dr.  Henry  L.  Holmes,  former 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  of 
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Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Miss 
Helen  Strickland,  Home  Teacher  of  the  Con- 
necticut Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
speaking  for  students  who  took  the  Harvard 
Course  under  Dr.  Allen,  Dr.  Berthold  Lowen- 
feld.  Director  of  Education  of  and  represent- 
ing the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker, 
Managing  Director  of  and  representing  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,' 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Mr.   Francis   B.   lerardi,   Chairman   of   the 
Shotwell  Memorial  Awards  Committee,  spoke 


briefly,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Robert  I. 
Bramhall,  former  Director  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Division  of  the  Blind,  who  presented  the 
medal,  and  then  by  Mr.  Fred  V.  Walsh, 
social  worker  with. the  Massachusetts  Division 
of  the  Blind,  who  presented  the  scroll,  and. 
finally  by  Miss  Mary  E.  French,  Home 
Teacher  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  presented 
a  bouquet  to  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Allen.  Dr.  Allen 
then  spoke  briefly  in  acknowledging  the  pre- 
sentation. The  formal  presentation  and  ac- 
ceptance speeches  follow. 

A.A. 


REMARKS  OF  *FRANCIS  B.  lERARDI 

Chairman,  Shotwell  Memorial  Awards  Committee 


We  meet  here  this  afternoon  on  this  happy 
occasion  to  honor  not  only  a  friend  but  a 
world-wide  leader  in  the  education  of  the 
blind. 

Before  proceeding  with  our  program,  how- 
ever, I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
a  few  words  concerning  the  Shotwell  Memo- 
rial Fund.  It  is  customary  for  this  Association, 
at  each  biennial  convention,  to  make  an 
award  to  some  outstanding  leader  in  the 
work  for  the  blind  in  recognition  of  his 
service  to  this  cause. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Awards  Committee 
functioned  unofficially  in  the  Association  but 
in  1937  at  Toronto,  Canada,  the  Association 
passed  a  resolution  making  the  Awards  Com- 
mittee a  permanent  standing  committee  of 
this  organization.  The  Board  of  Directors, 
realizing  that  this  Committee  could  not  func- 
tion properly'  without  money,  in  1939  estab- 
lished the  Shotwell  Memorial  Fund  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  work  accomplished  by  one  of  its 
charter  members. 

Mr.  Shotwell  was  not  only  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  this  organization  but  he  was  one  of 
the  few  early  pioneers  in  the  work  for  the 
blind  who  helped  to  focus  public  attention 
on  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  the 
day. 

When  Mr.  Shotwell  died,  he  bequeathed 
the  Association  a  very  small  sum  of  money 
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which  later  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Shot- 
well  Memorial  Fund.  The  Trustees  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  money  that  the 
Awards  Committee  needed  to  carry  on  this 
work  decided  that  the  fund  should  be  not 
less  than  $2500.00.  They  also  decided  that 
no  appeal  would  be  made  to  the  public  for 
contributions  but  that  they  would  confine 
their  efforts  among  the  membership  of  this 
organization. 

We  can  announce  today  that  our  goal  has 
been  attained  and  our  mission  accomplished 
thanks  to  the  splendid  cooperation  we  have 
received  from  our  membership  and  the  sev- 
eral private  associations  for  the  blind  who 
generously  contributed.  Now  the  Awards 
Committee  may  continue  indefinitely  to 
make  these  awards  to  outstanding  leaders  in 
work    for    the    blind. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  me  to  intro- 
duce our  Master  of  Ceremonies.  To  many 
of  you  he  needs  no  introduction  as  he  is 
well-known  by  his  works  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
not  yet  become  acquainted  with  him,  you 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  he  is  one  of 
Dr.  Allen's  graduates  of  Perkins  Institution 
and  a  product  of  Dr.  Allen's  philosophy.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  Mr.  Peter 
J.  Salmon,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Brooklyn 
Industrial  Home  of  the  Blind  and  a  former 
President  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind. 
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REMARKS  OF  ROBERT  I.  BRAMHALL 


Dr.  Edward  Ellis  Allen,  third  director  of 
Perkins  Institution,  educator  of  blind  youth 
for  some  fifty  years,  pioneer  in  the  unfolding 
of  an  enriched  program  for  their  education, 
learned  beyond  all  others  in  the  heritage  of 
the  past  and  yet  ever  forward-looking,  life- 
long collector  of  books  and  equipment  relat- 
ing to  blindness,  advisor  to  educators  from 
every  land  who  came  to  Perkins  seeking  light, 
stimulator  of  research,  teacher  of  teachers, 
wise  counsellor  in  the  field  of  adult  educa- 
tion, prolific  writer  and  author  of  innumer- 
able articles,  both  popular  and  scientific,  in 
this  specialized  field  of  education,  inspired 
builder  of  two  great  modern  school  plants 
in  which  beauty  of  environment  was  united 
with  an  educational  philosophy  that  sought 
to  make  them  as  little  an  institution  as  pos- 
sible, understanding  friend  and  advocate  of 
the  blind  everywhere  and  tireless  worker  in 
every  effort  to  ameliorate  their  condition, 
pioneer  in  the  cause  of  prevention  of  need- 
less bindness,  founder,  guide  and  friend  of 
sight-saving  classes  in  America,  deep  student 
of  the  problems  of  those  who  need  special 
protection  due  to  a  second  handicap,  life- 
long laborer  in  the  effort  to  instill  in  the 
blind  a  belief  in  themselves  and  in  the 
seeing  and  understanding  and  belief  in  the 
blind,  reverent  disciple  of  Dr.  Ho^ve  who  has 
been  called  the  Father  of  the  Blind,  rightly 
have  you.  Dr.  Allen,  for  your  long  life  of 
devoted  service  to  them,  your  unbounded  faith 
in  them,  your  deep  love  for  them,  been  hailed 
as  Friend  of  the  Blind. 

While  the  two  modern  school  plants  that 
you  erected  are  tangible  evidences  of  your 
creative  work,  your  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  our  work  lie  in  the  fields  of  the 
educational  and  spiritual  developments  you 
have  helped  formulate. 

As  an  educator  you  have  ever  sought  better 
methods,  better  appliances,  better  printing, 
better  teachers,  and  a  richer  program  of 
studies  and  activities.  You  have  been  a  pioneer 
in  the  development  of  physical  education 
through  the  swimming  pool,  playground 
equipment,  games,  athletic  contests,  track 
meets,  skating,  dancing,  walking.  You  have 
developed  a  program  of  better  social  adjust- 
ment and  coordination  through  speech  cor- 
rection work,  dramatics,  public  speaking 
classes   and  special  posture   work.  You   have 


opened  a  great  field  of  artistic  participation 
and  expression  through  your  emphasis  on 
choral  singing.  You  have  widened  the  school 
experience  through  courses  in  practical  home 
economics,  commercial  work,  and  the  varied 
practical  arts.  Through  your  interest  in 
nature  study  you  have  opened  a  wide  field 
for  recreation  activities  and  hobbies.  Your 
early  interest  in  Braille,  as  opposed  to  Ne^v 
York  Point,  did  much  to  keep  alive  in  Amer- 
ica for  ten  years,  1893-1903,  the  cause  of 
Braille  for  you  alone  had  the  faith  to  con- 
tinue to  print  books  and  even  to  experiment 
in  interlining  and  interpointing. 

You  sought  to  fit  your  pupils  for  diffusion 
in  the  world  and  to  make  them  socially  ac- 
ceptable and  good  citizens.  Your  inspiring 
Chapel  Talks  opened  new  and  wider  horizons. 
You  stamped  on  your  pupils  your  ideal  of 
a  life  of  simple  living  with  the  enjoyment 
of  the  best  in  art,  literature,  music  and  travel. 
Through  all  their  years  at  school,  your  pupils 
have  learned  to  be  frugal  and  saving.  You 
have  taught  them  that  blindness  carried  gal- 
lantly is  a  thing  of  inspiring  beauty.  Your 
philosophy  that  "you  can,  if  you  think  you 
can,"  has  given  courage  to  countless  students, 
both  young  and  old.  A  vigorous  opponent  of 
intermarriage  among  the  blind,  you  have 
fought  hard  for  the  segregation  of  boys  and 
girls  at  school.  You  have  been  a  warm  advo- 
cate of  the  cottage  system,  with  its  emphasis 
on  family  living,  personal  effort,  self-reliance, 
and  close  relationship  with  the  faculty  and 
matrons  as  a  means  of  reducing  to  a  mini- 
mum the  institutional  effect  of  a  residential 
school  and  as  a  preparation  for  future  happi- 
ness through  active  participation  in  the  life 
of  the  home  after  school  days  are  over. 

Through  research,  study,  travel,  experi- 
mentation, psychological  testing  and  scientific 
classification  of  pupils,  you  have  labored  to 
provide  an  education  for  each  pupil  accord- 
ing to  his  capacity  and  rate  of  accomplish- 
ment. For  some  you  have  sought  to  provide 
a  varied  practical  education,  while  for  others 
you  have  provided  improved  facilities  for  an 
acadeihic  education  through  the  use  of  volun- 
tary readers  and  through  the  diffusion  of 
such  pupils  in  regular  high  schools  and 
colleges. 

1  he  home  teachers  have  always  found  in 
you  a  warm  and  generous  friend,  ever  ready 
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to  provide  any  printed  material  or  special 
tangible  appliances  that  might  be  needed  in 
their  work.  You  have  ever  been  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  use  o£  successful,  well-adjtisted 
blind  men  and  women  as  teachers  of  the 
newly-blinded  adults  because  of  their  deeper 
understanding  and  more  sympathetic  ap- 
proach to  the  rehabilitation  of  those  who 
were  still  groping  in  the  dark.  The  conference 
of  home  teachers  grew  out  of  your  inspiration. 

Believing  that  the  only  solution  of  blind- 
ness is  prevention,  you  have  always  been  a 
supporter  of  all  movements  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  preventable  blindness.  You  stim- 
ulated volunteers  to  organize  this  effort  on 
a  national  scale.  You  brought  from  England 
the  idea  of  special  classes  for  children  with 
seriously  defective  vision,  started  the  first 
class,  trained  the  first  teacher,  and  did  every- 
thing within  your  power  to  extend  the  move- 
ment for  sight-saving  classes  in  the  public 
schools  of  America. 

Through  the  Harvard  course  you  have 
helped  raise  our  work  to  a  professional  level, 
have  trained  workers  who  have  carried  all 
over  the  world  that  intangible  spirit  and 
idealism  that  we  call  Perkins. 


For  more  than  thirty  years  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Division  for  the  Blind,  you 
have  exercised  wise  guidance  in  its  pioneer- 
ing work  for  the  adult  blind,  and  have  helped 
coordinate  that  work  with  the  educational 
program  at  Perkins  Institution.  You  have 
followed  your  pupils  through  life,  seeking 
them  out. on  your  travels,  rejoicing  in  their 
successes  and  sympathizing  with  them  in  their 
reverses,  and  are  still  leading  them  in  the 
spirit  through  your  frequent,  cliatty  articles 
in  the  Braille  press.  You  have  been  a  firm 
believer  in  the  importance  of  employment, 
and  have  favored  intelligent  placement  in  in- 
dustry, offices,  stores,  stands,  in  music  and 
tuning,  and  in  teaching,  each  according  to 
his  talents.  You  have  favored  the  dispersal 
of  the  adults  in  the  community  and  in  family 
life,  and  have  opposed  large  institutions  for 
their  care  or  employment.  You  have  favored 
the  small,  sheltered  workshop,  with  the  work- 
ers coming  daily  from  their  homes  among 
relatives  or  friends. 

You  have  been  a  firm  opponent  of  all 
movements  that  you  felt  would  debase  the 
cause.  You  have  done  much  to  remove  the 
Avork  for  the  blind  from  the  field  of  charity 
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lo  the  realm  of  ediitation.  You  have  en- 
couraged those  who  wished  to  share  to  give 
first  of  themselves,  and  have  thus  opened 
up  for  them  a  great  adventure  in  friendship 
and   true  service. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  from  the  first,  you 
have  contributed  frequently  to  its  discussions 
and  have  had  a  profound  influence  on  its 
deliberations.  You  have  put  the  stamp  of 
your  personality,  your  thought,  your  ideals 
indelibly  upon  the  development  of  the  As- 
sociation. Even  in  your  years  of  retirement, 
you  have  guided  the  thinking  of  the  workers 
through  your  frequent  and  timely  articles  in 
our  professional  literature. 

A  foremost  champion  of  the  cause  of  the 
blind,  more   understanding  of   the   problems 


of  the  blind  than  is  given  to  most  men  with 
sight,  you  have  given  vigorous  support  to 
every  effort  to  raise  the  educational,  social 
and  economic  position  of  the  blind  in  Amer- 
ica. Your  life  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  blind 
through  the  education  of  the  body,  mind 
and  spirit,  and  through  a  vigorous  publicity 
campaign  through  the  press,  radio,  moving 
pictures  and  platform  to  give  to  the  seeing 
public  a  true  conception  of  the  talents,  capac- 
ities and  contributions  of  the  blind  to  life 
in  America. 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  honors  itself  today  in  now  con- 
ferring upon  you,  Dr.  Allen,  educator,  idealist 
and  friend,  the  highest  honor  it  can  confer, 
the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award. 


REMARKS  OF  *FRED  V.  WALSH 

Social  Worker,   Massachusetts  Division   for  the   Blind,   Boston,   Mass. 


In  the  spring  of  1889  when  plans  had  been 
completed  for  my  entrance  into  the  Kinder- 
garten Department  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mr. 
Anagnos  of  revered  memory,  then  Director 
of  Perkins  Institution,  suggested  that  it  would 
be  very  helpful  if  I  would  make  several  visits 
to  the  old  Perkins  School,  in  South  Boston, 
which  was  only  a  few  minutes  walk  from 
my  home. 

The  very  first  impressions,  the  very  first 
contacts  with  Perkins  life  and  ideals  came  to 
me  in  the  classroom  presided  over  by  the 
man  whom  we  honor  today.  Mr.  Allen  was 
most  gracious  to  me  and  showed  me  many 
of  the  appliances  used  in  our  education.  I 
must  confess,  however,  there  was  one  kind- 
ness that  made  a  definite  and  lasting  im- 
pression on  my  youthful  mind.  AVhen  I  was 
leaving  Mr.  Allen's  schoolroom,  he  presented 
me  with  a  large,  delicious  piece  of  maple- 
sugar.  I  also  visited  another  teacher.  Miss 
Gibbs,  who  later  became  Mrs.  Allen.  I  think 
I  am  not  extravagant  in  the  thought  that 
there  are  not  many  in  this  room  today,  Avho 
can  claim  a  longer  friendship  with  our  special 
guests. 

Dr.  Allen,  you  have  just  received  from  one 
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of  our  outstanding  organizations  a  testimony 
of  esteem  and  affection.  It  is  my  happy 
privilege  to  offer  you  another  token  from 
this  same  organization.  These  tangible  evi- 
dences of  gratitude,  appreciation  and  sincere 
good  will  are,  however,  but  trifles  compared 
to  the  monument  which  you  yourself  have 
built  with  service  and  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  your  fellow  men.  AVhen  you  and  all  of 
us  are  no  longer  on  this  earth,  that  monu- 
ment will  continue  to  proclaim  your  great- 
ness. 

This  scroll  bears  the  following  inscription: 

"AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION    OF   WORK- 
ERS FOR  THE  BLIND 

lux  ex  tenebris 
to — Edward  Ellis  Allen,  Scion  of  distin- 
guished pilgrim  ancestry — exemplar  of  a  life 
of  simple  living  with  enjoyment  of  the  best 
in  the  fine  arts;  worthy  successor  of  Samueil 
Gridley  Howe,  the  great  founder;  for  three 
score  years,  eminent  in  instilling  high  ideals 
and  a  spirit  of  independence  in  blind  youth; 
we  hail  you  as  Pioneer,  Educator,  Builder, 
Leader  and  Friend,  and  invoke  the  poet's 
mede: 

"His  heart  and  hand,  both  open  and  both 
free; 
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For  what  he  has,  he  gives; 

What  thinks,  lie  shows; 

Yet  gives  he  not   till  judgment  guide  his 

bounty." 
Profoundly    conscious,    therefore,    of    your 


vision,  devotion,  unselfishness,  ability,  use- 
fulness and  service  in  behalf  of  the  blind, 
the  officers  of  this  Association  have,  in  grate- 
ful recognition  on  this  ninth  day  of  June, 
1945,  hereunto  affixed  their  signatures." 


REMARKS  OF  *MISS  MARY  E.  FRENCH 

Home  Teacher,  Rhode  Island  Bureau  for  the   Blind,  Providence,  R.  I. 


When  we  consider  the  work  of  the  one  who 
has  achieved  great  results  in  his  chosen  field, 
we  are  apt  to  feel,  and  usually  with  good 
reason,  that  in  the  background  there  is  a 
dev.oted  woman,  whose  influence  has  meant 
much  in  that  life.  Sometimes  it  is  a  mother, 
but  very  often  it  is  a  loving,  understanding 
wife,  who  has  been  an  inspiration  and  help 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  years. 

We  know  this  is  true  regarding  the  friend 
whom  we  are  happy  to  honor  today.  And, 
without  detracting  in  the  least  from  the  credit 
due  Dr.  Allen,  we  are  glad  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  the  companion  of  so  many  years,  who  has 
shared  his  work  and  his  pleasures,  partic- 
ipated in  his  joys  and  sorrows,  ever  ready 
to  give  him  the  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment, without  which,  a  life  of  such  accom- 
plishments would  have  been  almost  impos- 
sible. We  know  her  as  a  gracious  hostess, 
having  her  own  life  of  social  and  cultural 
activities,  but  today  we  think  of  her  chiefly 
as   associated   with   Dr.   Allen. 

Some  of  us  can  remember  when  this 
happy  companionship  had  its  beginning,  and 
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we  are  glad  to  recall  that  it  began  at  dear 
old  Perkins,  where  so  many  lives  have  re- 
ceived the  impetus  for  happiness  and  suc- 
cess. I  must  acknowledge  that  I  did  not  know 
the  young  teacher.  Miss  Katharine  Gibbs, 
very  well.  She  was  a  teacher  in  the  Boys' 
Department,  and  I  was  a  pupil  in  the  Girls', 
and  there  was  considerable  distance  between 
the  two  departments.  But  she  accompanied  us 
to  a  concert  or  an  opera  occasionally,  and 
that  was  sufficient  to  arouse  my  interest,  which 
v/as  further  stimulated  through  the  years,  par- 
ticularly when  she  returned  to  Perkins,  as 
the   wife  of  our  Director. 

And  so  Mrs.  Allen,  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure,  that  I  accept  a  share  in  today's 
proceedings,  planned  by  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  pre- 
sent these  roses  to  you  on  their  behalf.  May 
they  express  to  you  the  high  esteem  and 
good  wishes,  not  only  of  the  members  of  this 
association,  but  of  every  organization  here 
represented.  And  remember,  that  although 
these  roses  must  fade  and  be  laid  aside,  our 
good  wishes  you  will  always  have;  and  you 
may  share  both  the  beauty  of  the  roses  and 
our  good  wishes  with  Dr.  Allen. 


ACCEPTANCE  SPEECH— DR.  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  Friends  and  Co- Workers: 
I  rise  to  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  for  your  very  kind  and  generous  praise. 
Fortunately  one  need  not  believe  all  one 
hears.  The  achievements  ascribed  to  me  to- 
day have  not  been  due  to  chance,  as  I  used 
to  say,  but  rather  were  brought  about,  some 
by  an  abiding  spiritual  presence,  some  by, 
heroic  examples  and  comradery,  I  so  believe, 
because   of   having   chosen    the   correct   turn 


far  too  often  for  them  to  be  mere  happen- 
ings. Who  can  successfully  deny  that  his 
general  destination,  route  and  means  were 
not  foreordained?  Perhaps  they  were! 

First,  as  to  my  intangible  guide — my  fairy 
godniother.  She  roomed  me  at  college  with 
a  youth  whose  home  was  on  the  present  site 
of  Perkins  Institution.  She  once  had  an  un- 
certified blind  doctor  cure  me  of  football 
lameness,  something  a  regular  physician  had 
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failed  to  do.  What  a  splendid  introduction 
to  the  people  I  was  destined  to  champion! 
Again,  I  was  already  becoming  prematurely 
bald  and  today  do  not  doubt  that  she  further 
steered  me  away  from  medicine  as  a  career, 
by  inducing  a  leading  dermatologist  to  under- 
take, at  $5.00  a  treatment,  to  stop  my  trouble 
which  he  knew  very  well  to  be  a  family  trait. 

She  had  made  me  athletic — the  qualifica- 
tion which  won  me  the  teachership,  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  under 
the  blind  Dr.  Campbell,  on  a  beautiful  estate, 
in  London.  There,  I  hitched  my  wagon  to 
the  star  of  highest  idealism.  After  three  years 
of  most  profitable  experience,  she  effected  the 
quarrel  which  lost  me  my  foreign  post,  but 
gained  for  me  the  principalship  of  boys  at 
The  South  Boston  School,  where  I  might 
*  have  remained  buried,  but  that  she  had 
prompted  me  to  send  my  mature-looking 
photograph  to  Philadelphia  and  indirectly 
into  the  hands  of  a  manager  of  the  old 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind.  There 
it  got  me  the  Acting  Principalship  of  that 
community  of  280  souls — me,  a  youth  despite 
my  bald  head  at  29,  and  wholly  without  the 
executive  training  needed.  However,  for- 
tunately, the  retiring  Principal  kept  me  from 
hanging  myself  that  first  year,  and  when  at  its 
close  I  became  head  and  announced  my  in- 
tention of  marrying,  the  managers  merely 
doubled  my  salary  and  threw  in  the  use  of 
the  Principal's  house. 

Who  shall  say  that  all  the  above  were  the 
happenings  of  chance?  Not  I.  In  fact,  more 
guidance  of  a  consequential  kind  followed.  I 
was  to  remain  eight  more  years  under  the  old 
tobacco-chewing  and  other  asylum  conditions 
of  ■  crowded  quarters  and  no  playground, 
v/hen,  having  well  learned  through  the  over- 
coming of  difficulties  galore,  what  such  a 
school  plant  ought  to  supply,  I  was  asked 
to    draw    up    specifications    for   a    brand-new 


plant  in  the  suburbs — where  there  arose  that 
cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes,  "Overbrook". 
The  effect  of  that  energizing  environment  of 
beauty,  work,  and  play  was  phenomenal.  The 
very  same  people — identical  head,  staff  and 
pupils — developed  a  change  of  heart,  mind, 
and  habits  which  astonished:  first,  ourselves, 
then  in  turn  Philadelphians,  and  our  sister 
schools  elsewhere;  several  of  which,  having 
visited  us,  returned  home  to  copy.  The  new 
century  had  ushered  in  something  of  an 
epoch. 

When  in  1906  Director  Anagnos  died,  my 
former  pupils  and  Boston  friends  petitioned 
the  Perkins  trustees  to  fetch  me  back  to  do 
for  New  England  what  had  been  possible 
for  Pennsylvania.  The  transfer  was  finally 
effected  on  a  promise  to  let  me  reconstruct 
Perkins.  Who  shall  say  that  it  was  not  my 
spiritual  mentor  who  also  suggested  this 
bait? 

Well,  in  five  years  both  parent  institution 
and  kindergarten  were  reestablished  in  our 
glorious  new  plant  at  Watertown. 

So  much  for  my  intangible  team-mate.  The 
tangible  was  chiefly  my  many  heroes  of  the 
darkness — such  as  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  Sir 
Frederick  Fraser,  Sir  Charles  Lindsay, 
Chevalier  Edward  Baxter  Perry;  Doctors 
David  Wood,  Alfred  Hollins,  Annie  Sullivan 
Macy  and  Helen  Keller;  Professors  Myrtle 
Furman  and  Joseph  Bartlett;  also  J.  W. 
Smith,  Thomas  Reeves,  Julia  Boylan  and 
Liborio  Delfino.  The  procession  of  my  brave 
pupil  companions  is  long. 

Now,  in  behalf  of  my  partners  and  myself, 
I  humbly  accept  this  year's  Shotwell  Award; 
also  the  touching  testimonials  so  many  of 
you  have  spoken  today.  My  dear  friends, 
alJow  me,  please,  from  my  pedestal  of  four 
score  and  three  years  to  say  "God  bless  you 
everyone!". 

(Applause.) 
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REPORT  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 


Presented  by  ALFRED  ALLEN 
Secretary-General,  AA.W.B. 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion V  of  your  (newly  adopted)  By-Laws, 
your  Nominating  Committee,  consisting  of 
your  Board  of  Directors,  met  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  nominations  for  Officers  of 
this  Association  for  the  ensuing  two-year 
period,  and  after  due  deliberation  is  pleased 
to  present  the  following  nominations  for 
officers  to  serve  imtil   1949: 

For  President:  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings, 
sightless,  graduate  of  and  for  many  years 
instructor  at  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  for  the 
past  several  years  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

For  First  Vice-President:  Francis  B.  lerardi, 
also  sightless,  Founder  and  Managing  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Braille  Press,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  and  for  many  years  a 
social  worker  with  the  Massachusetts  Divi- 
sion for  the   Blind,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

For  Second  Vice-President:  Arthur  V.  Weir, 
for  many  years  General  Manager  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Toronto,,  Ontario,    and    one    of    Canada's 


ablest  and  most  efficient  leaders  in  work 
for  the  blind. 
For  Treasurer:  Lemont  Hackett,  sightless,  a 
devoted  worker  for  the  blind  and  long 
Supervisor  of  Home  Service  for  the  Mary- 
land Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
For  Secretary-General:  Alfred  Allen,  As- 
sistant Director,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
For  the  Nominating  Committee, 
Alfred  Allen,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  L.  L.  ^Vatts)  then 
called  for  nominations  from  the  floor  and 
repeated  the  call.  There  being  no  further 
nominations,  the  motion  to  close  the  nomina- 
tions was  carried  unanimously  by  a  stand- 
ing vote,  and  the  nominees  were  declared 
duly  elected  by  vote  of  the  Secretary-General, 
who  was  instructed  upon  motion  of  Dr. 
Claire  E.  Owens,  second  by  Mr.  Michael 
Supa,  to  cast  a  unanimous  ballot  for  the  nomi- 
nees presented.  The  Chairman  then  con- 
grattilated  the  membership  upon  its  choice 
of  officers  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
membership  would  cooperate  with  its  newly 
elected  officers  in  securing  a  continued  growth 
in   the  membership  of  the  Association. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Presented  by  ALFRED  ALLEN,  Secretary-General,  A.A.W.B. 
Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


As  most  of  you  are  aware,  we  adjourned  the 
1943  convention  at  Columbus  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  there  would  be  another  con- 
vention in  1945.  Plans  were  almost  com- 
pleted for  a  meeting  in  Buffalo  but  at  the 
last  moment,  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
War,  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
forbade  assemblies  of  groups  in  excess  of 
fifty  and  also  forebade  convention  travel  out 
of  the  state.  That  left  us  no  alternative  but 
that  of  postponing  the  convention  until  1946. 
Everything  had  been  arranged  for  a  meeting 
in  Chicago  on  June  loth.  Again,  unfor- 
tunately, because  of  the  fire  on  June  5th  at 
the  LaSalle  Hotel,  and  impossibility  of  trans- 
ferring the  meeting  to  another  Chicago  hotel 
in  the  short  space  of  five  days,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  postpone  the  convention.  In  doing  so 
it  was  planned  to  meet  in  Chicago  on  June 
16th  of  this  year,  but  a  check-up  early  this 
year  made  it  fairly  apparent  that  the  LaSalle 
would  not  be  ready  to  open  by  June  16th, 
and  in  desperation  efforts  were  made  to  select 
some  other  city  which  could  accommodate  a 
meeting  this  summer.  Of  the  various  pos- 
sibilities Baltimore  seemed  to  be  the  best 
and  accordingly  arrangements  were  entered 
into  for  a  meeting  at  the  Lord  Baltimore 
Hotel.  And  so,  finally,  here  we  are.  Your 
Board  very  much  regrets  the  chain  of  events 
which  made  these  postponements  and  changes 
necessary  and  trusts  that  the  members  will 
understand  the  problems  encountered  and 
that  they  will  make  allowances  accordingly 
if  the  choice  of  Baltimore  may  not  have 
pleased   everybody. 

Since  the  last  convention  the  Board  has 
held  several  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  Association's  business.  At 
the  first  of  these  meetings  your  president  ap- 
pointed several  committees  to  handle  various 
phases  of  the  Association's  work,  and  some 
of  these  Committees  have  now  submitted  to 
the  Board  brief  reports  of  their  accomplish- 
ments, from  which  we  now  summarize. 


JOINT  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

ON  RESEARCH 

J.  C.  Lysen,  Chairman 

The  Committee  reports  that  it  has  been 
progressively  inactive  and  the  Chairman 
recommends,  without  consultation  with  the 
other  members,  that  the  Committee  now  be 
dissolved.  Such  a  request  has  already  been 
concurred  in  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  A.A.I.B.  The  only  outstanding  study  is 
one  which  was  assigned  to  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind  which,  when 
completed,  can  well  be  referred  to  the  Board 
of   Directors   of   the  A.A.W.B. 

VOCATION  GUIDANCE  COMMITTEE 

*George  F.  Meyer,  Convenor 
The  Committee  has  held  no  meetings  since 
the   1943  convention  and  has  no  progress  to 
report.   We  recommend   that   the  Committee 
be  dissolved. 

PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS 
COMMITTEE 

*Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman 
Since  the  last  convention  this  Committee 
has  held  one  meeting  in  New  York  and  sev- 
eral at  this  convention.  Its  attention  has  in 
the  main  been  directed  to  the  development 
of  standards  for  placement  agents,  but  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Barden  La  Follette  Act 
and  the  ensuing  new  developments  in  place- 
ment work  which  it  is  felt  must  affect  stand- 
ards for  placement  agents,  the  Committee 
believes  further  study  is  needed  before  any 
draft  of  standards  can  be  recommended. 

The  Committee  also  concerned  itself  with 
questions  relating  to  the  certification  of  Home 
Teachers,  but  during  this  convention  your 
Board  of  Directors,  in  your  interests,  voted 
to  constitute  the  Board  of  Certification  of 
Home  Teachers  an  autonomous  group  in  so 
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far  as  it  is  concerned  with  certification  pro- 
cedures, and  instructed  the  Board  of  Cer- 
tification of  Home  Teachers  that  any  ques- 
tion relating  to  modification  or  changes  in 
Home  Teaching  Standards  be  referred  by  the 
Board  of  Certification  of  Home  Teachers 
directly  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  to  the 
Association  in  convention,  without  reference 
to  the  Professional  Standards  Committee. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  WAR 
BLINDED 

*Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Chairman 

This  Committee  held  five  meetings  follow- 
ing its  creation.  They  were  exceptionally 
well  attended  considering  the  fact  that  the 
personnel  were  geographically  widely  scat- 
tered. After  wide  discussion  on  several  oc- 
casions, it  prepared  a  program  for  the  re- 
habilitation and  training  of  the  blinded 
service  men,  and  submitted  it  to  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army,  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Navy,  and  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans  Administration.  The  plan  finally 
adopted  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army 
followed  in  most  particular  that  outlined 
by  this  Committee. 

In  February  1945  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army  appointed  a  special  advisory  com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  the  chair- 
man of  your  Committee.  This  Committee 
included  also  some  other  members  of  your 
Committee.  In  March  1946  the  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  appointed  an 
advisory  committee  on  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  blinded  veteran,  which  also  includes  the 
chairman  of  your  Committee  as  chairman  of 
the  advisory  committee  to  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, and  several  other  members  of 
your  Committee. 

As  a  result  of  the  creation  of  these  special 
oflScial  committees  there  seemed  little  more 
for  this  Committee  to  do  except  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  what  was  going  on  and  to 
give   advice   when   opportunity   offered. 

It  is  recommend  that  your  Committee  now 
be  discharged. 


LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

*Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman 

The  Legislative  Committee  continued  the 
long  established  policy  of  following  carefully 
all  Federal  legislation  relating  to  the  blind. 
As  usual,  there  were  scores  of  bills  intro- 
duced many  of  which  have  appeared  and 
reappeared  from  year  to  year.  A  great  many 
of  these  bills  died  in  Committee. 

Although  hearings  were  held  on  amend- 
ments to  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  H.R. 
5175,  no  action  has  been  taken  on  this  bill 
by  the  Congress. 

There  were  only  slight  amendments  made 
in  the  Social  Security  Act  affecting  the  blind. 
These  dealt  only  with  an  increase  of  aids  to 
the   States   for   assistance   to   the   blind. 

It  had  been  fully  expected  that  many 
changes  in  the  Act  would  be  made  including 
a  broadening  of  coverage  under  the  Old  Age 
and  Survivors  Section  and  it  was  felt  that 
this  coverage  would  include  charitable,  non- 
profit agencies.  However,  as  the  months  have 
passed  there  has  been  less  and  less  likelihood 
of  any  action  on  this  measure  and  action 
in  the  present  Congress  seems  most  unlikely. 

About  two  months  ago  a  meeting  was 
held  with  representatives  of  various  phases 
of  work  for  the  blind  throughout  the  coun- 
try. This  meeting  was  called  by  the  Social 
Security  Agency  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
advice  from  those  actively  concerned  with 
work  for  the  blind  as  to  possible  changes 
that  might  be  suggested  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  as  it  related  to  the  blind.  These 
suggestions  referred  not  only  to  aid  to  the 
blind  but  to  the  expansion  of  all  rehabilita- 
tion services  through  the  State  AV'elfare  de- 
partments. 

A  meeting  was  held  with  Mr.  Archibald, 
Executive  Director,  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
views  on  matters  relating  to  possible  changes 
in  the  Social  Security  Act.  No  definite  agree- 
ment resulted   from   this  meeting. 

Public  Law   11^ 
There  were  no  legislative  changes  made  in 
Public  Law   113  as  of  this  writing.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  Office  of  Vocational 
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Rehabilitation  has  suffered,  as  have  other 
Federal  agencies,  because  of  budgetary  cuts. 
This  has  meant  curtailment  of  very  necessary 
personnel  in  this  department  and  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  this  should  have  occurred 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  program  under 
Public  Law  113  has  been  functioning  for  such 
a  short  time.  This  is  particularly  true  with 
respect  to  the  program  affecting  the  blind. 

Labor  Legislation 
The  status  of  charitable,  non-profit  agencies 
for  the  blind  is  obscure  under  existing  labor 
legislation.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  that  at  the  appropriate  time  some 
definite  constructive  legislation  should  be  in- 
troduced to  clarify  the  status  of  charitable, 
non-profit  agencies  for  the  blind. 

Library  of  Congress 
The  Committee  continued  cooperating  with 
the  American  Foimdation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  supported  legis- 
lation increasing  appropriations  for  braille 
books,  talking  books  and  talking  book  ma- 
chines. The  Committee  also  conferred  fre- 
quently with  the  Foundation  on  various 
legislative  matters. 

Blind    Veterans  Legislation 
There   have    been    minor   changes   only   in 
veterans  legislation  during  the  period  covered 
by  this  report. 

Because  of  the  war  and  the  changing 
political  scene,  there  has  been  very  little  in 
the  way  of  new  legislation  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  has  just  been  introduced 
into  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  a  bill  with  which 
all  of  us  in  work  for  the  blind  will  be  con- 
cerned. This  is  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  is  quite  compre- 
hensive in  scope.  While  it  is  unlikely  that 
there  will  be  any  prompt  action  on  this  bill. 


it  is  one  that  we  will  undoubtedly  be  con- 
cerned with  in  the  months  to  come.  The 
reference  is  as  follows: 

Senator  John  S.  Cooper  (R.,  Ky.)  intro- 
duced S-1355  in  the  Senate  and  it  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Representative  Aime  J.  Forand  (D.,  R.  I.) 
introduced  an  identical  bill,  H.R.-3636,  in 
the  House  and  it  was  referred  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  Board 
to  be  able  to  report  the  continued  increase 
in  the  membership  of  your  Association.  At 
the  close  of  the  1941  convention  there  were 
260  paid  members;  at  the  close  of  the  1943 
convention,  there  were  314  paid  members  and 
al  the  close  of  the  1946-1947  biennium  there 
were  374  paid  members.  ^As  of  today  we  have 
paid  memberships  for  the  current  biennium 
totalling  445,  of  which  307  are  renewals  from 
the  preceding  biennium  and  138  are  new 
memberships  or  members  who  have  returned 
to  the  fold  after  a  lapse  of  membership  dur- 
ing one  or  more  preceding  bienniums.  As  of 
today,  we  have  members  in  every  state  with 
the  exception  of  Mississippi,  Nevada  and 
South  Dakota,  in  Hawaii,  in  all  the  Canadian 
provinces  except  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  in  Newfoundland.  The 
Board  is  making  every  effort  to  build  up  the 
association  and  it  appeals  to  all  members  for 
their  active  support. 

This  being  our  swan  song  we  wish  to  ex- 
press our  pleasure  in  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  you,  and  our  unl:)ounded  con- 
fidence in  your  newly  elected  Officers  and 
Board  of  Directors. 

Jidy  11,  1947. 

(Following  the  reading  of  the  report,  Mr. 
Gerald  Wise  moved  that  the  report  and  its 
recommendations  be  adopted  and  the  thanks 
of  the  convention  expressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General  for  the  preparation  of  the  report. 
The  motion  was  carried  unanimously.) 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF 
HOME  TEACHERS 

Presented  by  *MURRAY  B.  ALLEN,  Chmrman 
Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Despite  the  exigencies  of  travel  during  the 
war  period,  the  threat  of  railroad  strikes,  and 
the  burning  of  hotels,  the  Board  of  Certifica- 
tion has  contrived  to  meet  upon  occasion 
since  the  Columbus  convention  of  1943.  Some- 
times, we  have  had  to  meet  in  relays,  two  at 
a  time,  with  the  itinerant  member  going  on 
to  hold  a  quorum  with  the  third  in  another 
part  of  the  country.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
come  together  now  and  then  and  have  accom- 
plished what  we  modestly  regard  as  some 
praiseworthy   results. 

The  Board  has  but  one  function — that  of 
certifying  home  teachers  of  the  adult  blind. 
It  received  from  the  A.A.W.B.  the  require- 
ments for  such  certification  and  from  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  inter- 
pretations or  modifications  of  the  require- 
ments. In  itself,  however,  it  is  not  legislative 
but  executive. 

In  order  to  advise  new-comers  into  the 
field  and  to  recall  to  old  workers,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  at  this  point  to  review  the  develop- 
ment of  professional  standards  and  to  outline 
the  two  classes  of  home  teachers,'  with  the 
essential  prerequisites  for  the  certification  of 
each.  During  the  middle  '30's,  welfare  work 
expanded  rapidly  under  the  impact  of  the 
depression  and  social  work  and  its  kindred 
professions  took  on  a  new  and  significant 
status.  Workers  for  the  blind,  who,  for  a 
generation  or  two,  had  lived  pretty  much  to 
themselves  and  had  evolved  their  own  ways 
of  doing  things,  found  themselves  mingling 
with  new  companions*  along  the  road.  They 
discovered  themselves  part  of  a  compelling 
movement,  a  universal  plan  to  assist  human 
beings  out  of  their  distress.  They  were  forced 
to  evaluate  their  methods  in  the  light  of 
modern  knowledge  and  experience,  to  meas- 
ure their  own  professional  stature  against 
workers  in  similar  fields.  Much  of  their  service 
in  the  past  had  been  actuated  by  love  and 
devotion   to   a  noble  cause.   Much  of  it  ^vas 
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the  individual  contribution  of  hardy  pioneers 
who  explored  as  they  traveled  in  their  own 
little  bit  of  the  wilderness  and  blazed  trails 
that  few  might  ever  follow.  There  was  an 
area  of  human  betterment  called  "Work  for 
the  Blind"  but  it  had  lived  too  long  within 
its  own  fences  and  had  borrowed  too  little 
of  the  knowledge  of  neighbors.  There  was 
a  personnel-  self-taught,  self-directed,  and, 
perhaps  at  times,  even  self-satisfied.  There 
was  a  body  of  scientific  information,  of  arts 
and  skills  accumulated  through  the  years  but 
it  was  accessible  only  through  individual  ef- 
fort. As  a  matter  of  self-protection  to  the 
specialized  services  for  the  blind,  as  a  desire 
to  bring  to  the  adult  blind  of  the  country 
the  best  approved  contributions  in  the  field 
and  as  a  question  of  professional  pride,  a 
campaign  for  self-improvement  was  launched. 
At  Toronto  in  1937,  the  movement  first 
made  its  voice  publicly  heard.  Two  years 
later  at  the  Los  Angeles  convention  of  the 
A.A.W.B.,  the  self-constituted  committee  had 
a  prominent  place  upon  the  program  and, 
under  the  administration  elected  at  that 
time,  was  made  a  part  of  the  Association's 
agenda  in  the  form  of  a  standing  Committee 
on  Professional  Standards.  As  the  group  first 
to  be  surveyed,  defined,  and  evaluated,  the 
home  teachers  seemed  the  natural  and  logical 
point  of  beginning.  There  were  more  of  them 
than  of  any  other  single  group.  Their  work 
could  be  reduced  to  common  terms  since 
there  was  more  or  less  a  uniformity  about  it 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  order  to  dis- 
cover what  training  the  home  teachers  had 
found  most  effective,  what  skills  and  crafts 
they  found  most  in  demand  by  their  clients, 
and  what  philosophy  and  methodology  they 
felt  was  most  appropriate,  the  entire  field 
^vas  canvassed  by  mail.  Leading  training 
facilities  were  studied  and  employing  agencies 
interviewed.  Out  of  the  mass  of  data  thus 
compiled,  the  Committee  educed  certain  plain 
and  practical  facts.  Home  teaching  had  pro- 
claimed its  objecti\es,  stated  its   unprovided 
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needs,  and  evaluated  its  own  services.  Based 
upon  these  findings,  the  Committee  (com- 
posed of  experienced  workers  in  the  field)  set 
up  a  schedule  of  standards  for  home  teachers 
and  presented  them  to  the  convention  in 
1941  for  ratification.  In  general,  these  re- 
quirements as  approved  at  Indianapolis  and 
modified  later  on  are  as  follows: 

Class  I  Home  Teachers 

(For  those  engaged  primarily  in  home  in- 
struction for  adult  blind  students) 

Graduation  from  High  School 

Two  years  of  College  Work  or,  in  lieu 
thereof,  four  years'  experience  in  an 
approved  agency  for  the  blind, 

Four  seinester  college  hours  in  Social  Work, 
(which  may  be  included  in  the  two  years 
of  college) 

Four  semester  college  hours  in  Education, 
(which  may  be  included  in  the  two  years 
of  college) 

One  semester  college  hour  in  Anatomy  and 
Diseases  of  the  Eye, 

A  knowledge  of  Braille  Grade  II  as  at- 
tested by  a  performance  test. 

Ability  to  use  the  typewriter  as  attested 
by  a  performance  test. 

Household  Arts    (for  women)    and 

Household  Mechanics    (for  men)  , 

Four  required  crafts  (as  attested  by  docu- 
mentary evidence  or  practical  speci- 
mens) :  knitting,  basketry,  hand  sewing, 
machine  sewing  (for  women) ,  and 
wood  work  (for  men) .  (Men  applicants 
may  replace  knitting  by  a  third  optional 
craft) 

Two  optional  crafts  (as  attested  by  docu- 
mentary or  practical  evidence  and  chosen 
from  a  list  of  skills  most  frequently 
taught   the   adult  blind.) 

Class  II  Home  Teachers 
(Those   whose   work   is   incidentally   home 
teaching  but  whose  services  are  primarily  on 
a  case  work  basis)  , 
All   the   Requirements   for  Class  I,   plus 
Graduation  from  College  and  one  year  in 
an    approved   graduate   school   of   social 
work. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Certification 
to  administer  all  tests,  to  receive  and  evaluate 
all   evidence   of   practical   and   scholastic   re- 


quirements and,  upon  the  fulfillment  of  all 
requirements,  to  issue  to  the  applicant  a 
certificate.  This  certificate,  artistically  litho- 
graphed and  signed  by  the  President  and 
Secretary- General  of  the  Association  and  the 
three  members  of  the  Board  of  Certification, 
states  that  it  is  awarded  after  the  applicant 
"has  met  the  prerequisites  established  by 
the  Association  for  certification  as  a  Home 
Teacher  of  the  Adult  Blind."  The  Board 
early  discovered  that  many  of  the  applicants 
who  had  acquired  dignity  in  the  profession 
and  who,  by  long  years  of  service  had  en- 
deared themselves  to  everyone  and  had 
charted  the  path  for  the  younger  generations, 
could  not  themselves  qualify.  They  were 
usually  self-taught  as  in  their  day  there  were 
no  facilities  for  training  and,  very  frequently, 
these  outstanding  people  lacked  only  one  or 
two  minor  items  to  meet  complete  certifica- 
tion. In  order  to  blanket  in  this  loyal  group, 
the  Board  of  Directors,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Board  of  Certification,  decided  to  issue  a 
"Service  Certificate"  for  one  time  only  to  all 
home  teachers  with  twenty  years'  experience 
in  a  recognized  agency  for  the  blind  "in 
recognition,"  as  the  document  says,  "of  long 
and  meritorious  service  as  a  Home  Teacher 
of  the  Blind."  They  are  more  than  a  diploma 
of  achievement.  They  are  a  symbol  of  devo- 
tion to  a  high  calling  and  an  award  for 
distinguished  service  in  an  arduous  and  exact- 
ing field  of  endeavor. 

The  "Outlook  for  the  Blind",  December 
1945,  in  this  connection,  says: 

"The  Board  of  Certification  of  Home 
Teachers  announces  the  issuing  of  the  first 
certificates  to  be  awarded  to  home  teachers 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  an  occasion  of 
great  importance  to  the  field  of  work  with 
the  blind  as  a  whole  and,  within  it,  to  the 
profession  of  home  teaching.  Home  teaching 
is  an  established  service  that  public  as  well 
as  private  agencies  render  to  their  blind 
clients.  Home  teachers  constitute  perhaps  the 
most  numerous  single  group  of  specialists 
working  with  the  adult  blind.  It  is  thus 
understandable  that  the  common  purpose 
and  aim  of  these  workets  should  also  reflect 
itself  in  professional  training  requirements. 
The  home  teacher  needs  a  knowledge  of  cer- 
tain facts  and  methods  and  also  must  be  in 
possession    of    a    number   of   skills    that    are 
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essential  if  he  is  to  assist  blind  persons  in 
their  efforts  to  achieve  personal,  social,  and 
economic  adjustments." 

The  list  of  home  teachers  pul)lished  in 
December,  1945,  was  augmented  in  October, 
1946,  and  appears  in  the  Outlook  of  that 
month.  The  complete  roster  of  successful 
applicants  to  June  1947,  is  appended  to  this 
report. 

Home  teaching  is  a  pridefid  vocation.  It 
goes  out  with  a  missionary  zeal  to  find  suf- 
fering humanity  and  to  bring  to  them  in  the 
quiet  and  peace  of  their  home  a  comfort,  a 
solace,  a  courage,  and  an  ambition.  It  is 
compounded  of  two  healing  elements,  love  and 
skill.  No  one  who  lacks  the  human  warmth 
of  sincere  affection  for  a  fellow  being  should 
aspire  to  become  a  home  teacher  of  the  blind. 
No  one  who  is  unwilling  to  submit  to  the 
self-discipline  of  long  study  and  patient  learn- 
ing in  the  skills  of  the  trade  should  continue 
in  the  calling.  Faltering  lives  may,  at  the 
critical  moment,  be  strengthened,  and  re- 
stored by  the  deft  touch  and  the  gentle 
caress.  Souls  stumblihg  in  a  tangled  wilder- 
ness may  be  led  to  open  paths  and  sure 
footing  by  the  guiding  hand  and  convincing 
"voice  of  a  competent  home  teacher.  Personal- 
ities subsiding  into  nothingness  may  be 
Tcindled  into  glowing  light  or  leaping  flame 
by  a  spark  struck  from  a  trained,  kind  and 
understanding  heart.  Yes,  the  service  meets 
the  individual  in  his  greatest  individual 
need,  identifies  itself  with  his  trouble,  and 
inspires  him  to  find  his '  own  strength  and 
recreate  his  own  existence.  One  who  has 
-himself  been  blind  and  has  conquered  should 
be  particularly  adept  in  such  ministering. 
The  pupil  and  the  teacher  speak  the  com- 
mon language  of  a  common  discipline  and 
the  frequently  instant  community  of  under- 
standing has  its  long  effect  in  the  learner's 
mind.  By  resolution,  the  A.A.W.B.  has  urged 
agencies  to  employ  on  that  account  home 
teachers  who,  among  other  excellent  quali- 
fications, are  possessed  of  blindness,  and  the 
Board  of  Certification  is  interested  in  know- 
ing whether  a  candidate  is  or  is  not  blind. 

The  matter  of  training  is  of  great  import. 
When  the  movement  for  higher  standards 
began,  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties 
was  the  lack  of  facilities  to  prepare  home 
.teachers.  Overbrook  had  an  excellent  course. 


which,  under  the  subsequent  supervision  of 
Dr.  Amy  Watson,  has  taken  on  greater  stature. 
.\  few  other  agencies  encouraged  prospective 
teachers  to  glean  what  they  could  from  vari- 
ous and  sundry  sources  but  very  little  organ- 
ized preparation  was  available.  Accordingly, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was 
urged  to  establish  a  course  to  meet  the 
specifications.  The  summer  sessions  at  West- 
ern Reserve  University  at  Cleveland  were  the 
result,  sessions  that  are  now  in  their  vigorous 
seventh  year  in  their  new  home  at  Ypsilanti 
under  the  University  of  Michigan.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin  of 
Washington,  has  carried  on  a  similar  course 
with  Foundation  aid  at  the  University  of 
\\'ashington,  Seattle.  Such  schools  of  higher 
learning  as  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, offer  specific  courses  designed  for 
workers  with  the  adult  blind.  In  the  thinly 
populated  state  of  Utah,  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Certification  has  just  closed  his 
thirteenth  in-service  course,  which  has  long 
since  achieved  university  standing  and  pro- 
vides subjects  for  certification  like  the  eye 
course.  Social  Case  Work,  Psychology,  Method- 
ology, and  the  numerous  crafts.  Dr.  Berthold 
Fowenfeld  of  the  Foundation,  Secretary  of_ 
the  Board,  traveled  all  the  way  from  New 
York  to  lecture  in  the  1947  term.  The  Board 
hopes  that  other  agencies  will  exert  them- 
selves to  set  up  pertinent  courses  under  local 
college  auspices.  If  Utah  caji  gather  together 
twenty,  preparing  its  experienced  workers  for 
larger  achievement  and  training  its  young 
aspirants  to  go  out,  as  they  are  now  doing, 
to  invade  other  states,  surely  any  state  can 
establish  its  training  school  and  gives  its 
teachers  an  opportunity  to  acquire  facilities 
and  techniques  that  will  improve  them  pro- 
fessionally and  eventually  qualify  them  for 
A.A.W.B.  certification.  The  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind  has  made  great 
strides  toward  giving  its  staff  training  to 
prepare  for  certification.  The  advantages  are 
many.  In-service  schooling  and  refresher 
courses  keep  incumbent  teachers  at  their  best. 
Novices  and  inexperienced  youngsters  may 
find  in  these  sessions  a  vocational  objective 
that  can  grow  into  a  lifetime  occupation.  The 
task  of  organizing  these  courses  is  not  so 
difficult  where  there  is  on  part  of  the  em- 
ploying  or   rehabilitation   agency   vision,   re- 
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sourcefulness,  and  determination.  The  Board 
pleads  witli  agencies  to  exert  themselves  to 
this  end. 

The  skeptics  who  once  doubted  have,  for 
the  most  part,  folded  their  tents  and  departed. 
If  there  are  a  lingering  few,  the  statistics 
on  home  teacher  certification  should  be  the 
one  conclusive  reply.  Certification  and  the 
training  that  precedes  it  are  a  successful 
movement  and  have  caught  the  popular  mind 
of  the  profession.  About  two-thirds  of  all 
home  teachers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  either  certified  or  are  now  prepar- 
ing formally  under  the  Board's  direction  for 
that  objective. 


The  figures  read  as  follows: 
Class  II  Certificates  issued 
Class  I  Certificates  issued 
Service  Certificates  issued 

Total  Certificates  issued 


3 
60 

52 


115 


Applications  pending    (in  the  U.S.)        57 
Applications  pending    (from  Canada)    16 


Total  Applications  pending 
Grand  Total 


73 


Following  is  a  distribution  by  states  of  the 
certificates  issued  (figures  in  parentheses  indi- 
cate  the  number  of  Service  Certificates)  : 


New  York 

8 

(8) 

Minnesota 

2 

Pennsylvania 

7 

Rhode  Island 

1  (0 

Missouri 

6 

(2) 

Arkansas 

Utah 

6 

(1) 

Colorado 

Ohio 

5 

(2) 

Kansas 

Washington  " 

5 

(2) 

Tennessee 

Connecticut 

4 

(2) 

Maryland 

-    (5) 

Illinois 

3 

(3) 

Massachusetts 

-    (4) 

Louisiana 

3 

(2) 

Indiana 

-   (3) 

Texas 

3 

California 

-    (2) 

New  Jersey 

2 

(4) 

D.  C. 

-    (2) 

Michigan 

2 

(1) 

Virginia 

-    (2) 

Florida 

2 

Wisconsin 
Canada 

-  (2) 

-  (4) 

Certificates  were  issued  to  the  following  in 
December  1945: 

Class  II  Certificate 
Miss  Helen  Kaploniak,  Camden,  New  Jersey 
Miss  Lenore  McNish,  Tampa,  Florida 


Miss  Wilhelmina  Poelman,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Class  I  Certificate 

Miss  Martha  L.  Brennan,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Miss   Mary  J.   Cherlin,  Providence,  Rhode 

Island 
Miss    Hedvig   Chodacz,   Union    City,   Con- 
necticut 
Mrs.  Ethel  Harvey  Connor,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut 
Miss  Margaret  M.  Crawford,  Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Edward  A  Cubler,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania 
Miss  Elizabeth  Elbert,  Houston,  Texas 
Miss  Esther  Elmer,  Garland,  Utah 
Miss  Mary  Elmer,  Garland,  Utah 
Miss  Edna  M.  Fink,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Miss     Sophy     L.     Forward,     Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 
Miss    Frieda    Fredrickson,    Yakima,    Wash- 
ington 
Miss  Una  H.  Guillot,  Lafayette,  Louisiana 
Mrs.    Josephine    Hamm,    New   York,    New 

York 
Miss  Louise  Hamrah",  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Mrs.  Adrianna  D.  Heeremans,  Pitman,  New 

Jersey 
Miss  Mary  Hugo,  Newark,  Ohio 
Miss  Viola  M.  Jaenicke,  Hamden,  Connec- 
ticut 
Miss  Emily  A.  Jessen,  New  York,  New  York 
Miss  Irene  E.  Jones,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Mrs.  Melba  Call  King,  Seattle,  Washington 
Miss  Blanche  M.  Lamb,  Toquerville,  Utah 
Mr.    Gordon    Lechner,    Boyertown,    Penn- 
sylvania 
Miss  Ruth  M.  Lerdal,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut 
Miss    Florence    A.     Micklus,    Minneapolis,. 

Minnesota 
Miss  Mary  V.  Miller,  New  York,  New  York 
Miss  Gladys  K.  Norman,  CoUingdale,  Penn- 
sylvania 
Miss  Marilyn  A.  Olson,  Minneapolis,  Minn- 
esota 
Miss  Ruby  M.  Puller,  Lakewood,  Ohio 
Miss  Ruth  I.  Rigg,  Wichita,  Kansas 
Miss  Madge  Simmons,  Monroe,  Louisiana 
Miss     E.      Gretchen     Stanberry,     Chicago,- 

Illinois 
Mr.  Lycurgus  Stanford,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Miss     Antoinette    S.     Strobel,    Shreveport, 
Louisiana 
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Mrs.  Betty  Thorsen,  Clinton,  Washington 
Mr.  J.  Kenneth  Wiley,  Austin,  Texas 

Certificates  were  issued  to  the  following  in 
October  1946: 

Class  I  Certificate 

Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Miss  Marie  Busch,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Gilmartin,  New  York,  New 

York 
Mr.  Ben  H.  Howell,  Kirkwood,  Missouri 
Miss  Jodie  M.  Jackson,  West  Palm  Beach, 

Florida 
Mrs.  Mary  Albertson  Quigg,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington 
Miss    Regina    Sandman,    New    York,    New 

York 
Miss    Martha    Ruth    Smith,    Little    Rock, 

Arkansas 
Miss    Dora    Isabelle    Tolle,    Kansas    City, 

Missouri 
Mrs.  Marianna  Webb,  San  .\ntonio,  Texas 
Mrs.   Grace  Speak   Williams,  Joplin,   Miss- 
ouri 

The  Service  Certificate  for  Home  Teachers, 
which  was  created  as  a  recognition  for  those 
home  teachers  who  have  twenty  or  more  years 
of  meritorious  service,  was  awarded  to  the 
following  home  teachers: 

Miss  Anna  Abrams,  Hempstead,  New  York 
Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Mrs.   C.  T.  Anderson,  Atlantic   City,   New 

Jersey 
Mr.  George  C.  Bailey,  Seattle,  Washington 
Miss  Lorraine  N.  Berger,  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut 
Mr.  A.  H.  Bradford,  Springfield,  Missouri 
Mr.  Patrick  Brooks,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Miss  Bertha  Brough,  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
gan 
Miss   Mary  E.  Cain,   Indianapolis,   Indiana 
Mr.  Charles  Comstock,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Miss    Mary    I.    Curran,   W^orcester,    Massa- 
chusetts 
Miss  Theresa  DeFrances,  Bronx,  New  York 
Miss  A.  Fisher,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 
Miss  Cora  A.  Fitton,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Utica,  Illinois 
Miss     Mary     Eunice     French,     Providence, 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Louis  Furman,  New  York,  New  York 


Mr.  Lemont  Hackett,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Miss    Stella     Hamilton.     Milwaukee,    Wis- 
consin 
Miss      Margaret     R.      Hogan,     Richmond, 

Virginia 
Miss  Mary  Hugo,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Miss  Sadie  Jacobs,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Mr.  Niels  C.  Johanhesen,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land 
Miss  Anna  J.  Johnson,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Johnson,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Mrs.     Mary     Carroll     Lau     Fer,     Oakland, 

California 
Mrs.  Hazel  Lemke,  Rochester,  New  York 
Miss    Mary    M.    Leonard,    Elizabeth,    New 

Jersey 
Miss  Margaret  Liggett,  Regina,  Saskatche- 
wan, Canada 
Mr.    Francis    J.    Mack,    Jersey    City,    New 

Jersey 
Mrs.  Lydia  Mack,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 
Miss    Pearl    McGibbons,    Indianapolis,   In- 
diana 
Miss    Ivie    M.    Mead,    Wethersfield,    Con- 
necticut 
Miss   Catharine  J.   Morrison,   Los   Angeles, 

California 
Miss  Ethel  Morrison,  Spokane,  ^Vashington 
Mr.  Francis  C.  Myers,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Mrs.  Jennie  Oehm,  Albany,  New  York 
Miss    Ethel   1.    Parker,    Lawrence,    Massa- 
chusetts 
Miss  Clara  A.  M.  Pearson,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Miss    Josephine    Peters,   Binghamton,    New 

York 
Miss  Mora  Racine,  Eastview,  Ont.,  Canada 
Miss  Adaline  Ruenzi,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Miss    Elizabeth    Rusk,    Toronto,    Ontario, 

Canada 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Schuerer,  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts 
Mrs.  Estelle  Selover,  Jackson  Heights,  Long 

Island,  New  York 
Mrs.  Marjorie  L.  Smith,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Nettie  Strobel,  Shreveport,  Louisiana 
Mrs.  Alice  Tank,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Miss  Mary  A.  Thompson,  Melrose,  Massa- 
chusetts 

Mrs.  Hattie  AVills,  Newport  News,  Virginia 
Miss  Theresa  "Wood,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Miss  Aletha  Young,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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In  June   1947,  the  following  Class  I  Certi- 
ficates were  awarded: 

Miss  Mildred  Baugh,  Nelsonville,  Ohio 
Miss  Charlyn  Bennett,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Miss  Margaret  M.  Bland,  Colorado  Springs, 

Colorado 
Mrs.  Ova  D.  Brandon,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Miss  Beulah  Tow  Brown,  Lima,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Nerine  Coffin,  Syracuse,  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Dykema,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Miss  Marjorie  Amy  Favinger,  Glen  Riddle, 

Pennsylvania 
Miss    Gretta    Willma    Griffis,    Wallingford, 

Pennsylvania 
Mrs.    Alice    Moore    Olssen,   Seattle,   Wash- 
ington 
Miss     Loraine     Payant,     Iron     Mountain, 
Michigan 
Miss  Zella  Pessetto,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Mr.  Louis  Sklarsky,  New  York,  New  York 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The    Board    of    Certification    of 

Home  Teachers 
Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman 
Gwen  Hardin 
Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Secretary 


Note:  Following  _  the  reading  of  the  report, 
upon  motion  of  Mr.  William  Delbridge  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  duly  seconded,  the  con- 
vention voted  unanimously  to  accept  the  re- 
port as  read.  Col.  E.  A.  Baker  then  addressed 
the  Chair  to  express  his  personal  satisfaction 
in  having  been  early  associated  with  the  set- 
ting up  of  professional  standards  for  Home 
Teachers,  with  their  certification  by  the 
A.A.W.B.,  and  with  the  movement  to  en- 
courage training  courses  designed  to  produce 
better  trained  teachers  earning  better  sal- 
aries. He  moved  that  as  an  expression  of  the 
confidence  of  the  membership  in  the  Board 
of  Certification  of  Home  Teachers  as  now 
constituted,  this  Board  consisting  of  Mr. 
Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Gwen 
Hardin,  and  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Sec- 
retary, be  made  permanent  appointments, 
coupled  with  the  thanks  and  special  appre- 
ciation of  the  membership  to  the  Board  for 
its  outstanding  and  conscientious  service. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Claire  E. 
Owens,  and  carried  unanimously. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Presented  by  ARTHUR  V.  WEIR,  Chairman 
General  Manager,  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Bfind,  Toronto,  Canada 


Your  Auditing  Committee  consisting  of 
Mrs.  Rose  Minter,  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Davis,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  A. 
V.  Weir,  Toronto,  was  appointed  by  your 
President  for  this  Convention.  Unfortunately, 
Mrs.  Minter  and  Mr.  Davis  were  unable  to 
be  present  and  Mr.  Everett  R.  Steece,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  kindly  accepted  appoint- 
ment to  the  Auditing  Committee  to  serve 
instead. 


In  accordance  with  instructions  received, 
your  Auditing  Committee  have  examined  the 
records  of  Income  and  Expenditures,  General 
Fund,  as  prepared  by  your  Treasurer,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Nickeson.  The  Balance  in  the  bank  as 
of  June  30,  1947  has  been  reconciled  with  a 
statement  submitted  by  the  Mellon  National 
Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  we 
wish  to  report  as  follows: 


GENERAL  FUND 

Income: 

Membership  dues  1943  to  1947 $4,240.00 

Associate     Membership     dues     50.00 

Advertising  space  and  Sale  of  Proceedings 393-75 

Registration    fees — Home    Teachers     89.00 
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Interest   on   Bonds     200.00 

Refund  on   Surety   Bond     1 0.00 

Refund  from   Professional  Standards  Committee     ' 9.08 

Total  Income                                                                 "  4.991.83 

Add  Balance  on  hand  June  30.  1943     3,157.62 

$8,149.45 
Disbursements: 

Printing  of  Proceedings     1,016.00 

Stationery  and  Supplies     104.25 

Safety  Deposit  Box,  Surety  Bond  Premiums  Stamps  and  Check  Printing 

Costs     106.50 

Telephone  Calls,  Telegrams  and  Postage     123.86 

Secretary-General's  Salary — 4  years     1,200.00 

Home   Teacher's   Committee   ExjDenses     38-75 

Professional    Standards    Committee    Expenses     210.50 

Joint  Committee  on  Research  Expenses     12.19 

Legislative   Committee   Expenses     '       18.33 

Board  of  Certification  Expenses   1 10.62 

Home  Teachers  Certification  Expenses     48-35 

Corporate    Membership    Fees     200.00 

Printing    and    Mimeographing     128.91 

Miscellaneous  Expenses  (Flowers  and  Memorial  Decorations)      70.00 

Convention     Expenses — 1943     199-63 

Convention     Expenses — 1947     15916 

Total   Disbursements     3'747-o5 

Balance  on  Hand  June  30,  1947 $4,402.40 


Accounted  for  as  follows: 

Cash   in   Bank — less   outstanding   checks     $2,402.40 

U.S.  War  Bonds  Series  G     2 ,000.00 


$4,402.40 


Shotwell   Memorial  Fund 

As  instructed,  your  Auditing  Committee  have  also  examined  Expense  Vouchers  and  Bank 
Book,  as  submitted  to  us  by  Mr.  Frances  B.  lerardi.  Chairman  of  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Fund 
Trusteeship  and  .\wards  Committee,  and  we  wish  to  submit  the  following  report: 

Income: 

Pledge  Payments  Received     $261 .37 

Contribution  from  National  Industries  for  the  Blind      852.19 

Interest    Earned     i45-7i 

Total  Income  ". 1 ,259.27 

Add  Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1943 i'373-72 

$2,632.99 
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Disbursement: 

Purchase  of  Shotwell   Medal      75-oo 

Testimonial     Scroll 50.00 

Petty    Cash     Expenses     5.60 

Total    Disbursements     130.60 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1947     $2,500.39 


Less  $2.00  to  be  adjusted  by 
Warren  Institution 

Accounted  for  as  follows: 

Balance  in  Warren  Institution,  as  per  Bank  Book 


,500.39 


Respectfully  Submitted, 
Arthur  V.  Weir,  Chairman 
Everett  R. Steece 

(Mr.  L.  L.  Watts  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  the  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Raymond  N.  Dickinson  and  carried  unanimously.) 


NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Presented  by  HOWARD  M.  LIECHTY,  Chairman 
Managing  Editor,  Matilda  2!iegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


We  halt  for  a  few  moments  in  our  busy  de- 
liberations, to  remember  corporately  those  of 
our  number  who  have  gone  before  us  into 
the  Life  Beyond,  and  to  honor  their  memory. 
The  four  intervening  years  since  our  last 
meeting  have  exacted  high  toll  from  among 
us.  The  good  that  they,  the  departed,  have 
done  remains  for  us  to  propagate,  and  to 
build  upon,  so  that  their  love  and  service  will 
continue  to  bear  fruit  through  us.  All  these, 
the  counted  and  the  uncounted,  are  in  our 
thoughts  as  we  consider  their  inspiring  ex- 
amples. Their  devotion  to  the  task  of  ameli- 
orating the  lot  of  the  blind  endures  as  a 
charge   upon   us    to   carry   on. 

DR.  ELLICE  M.  ALGER 

E.  CHESLEY  ALLEN 

F.  A.  BAKER 

DR.  ARTHUR  G.  BARRETT 

VINCENT  BETTICA 

JOHN  FRANCIS  BLEDSOE 

COBRUN  L.   BROUN 

GAYLE    BURLINGAME 

H.  BEVERLY  CAMPBELL     • 

GEORGE  BOLAN  CASE 

D.  M.  COLEMAN 

ADA   CRAMPTON 

EMMA  C.   DE  GROFF 

REV.  WILLIAM  S.  F.  DOLAN 

A.  C.  ELLIS 


DR.  WILLIAM  JOHN  ELLIS 

MARY   ELMER 

MRS.  DOROTHY  HARRISON  EUSTIS 

OTTO   FLEISSNER 

MRS.  MARY  FOWLER 

DR.  ALBERT  D.  FROST 

FRANK  L    FROST 

CHARLES'  HAMILTON 

LUCILLE  M.   HART 

HARRY   HARTMAN 

RAYMOND  HENDERSON 

LESLIE  HOOKEY 

WALTER  G.  HOLMES 

CLIFTON  C.   HUME 

HARRY  I.  HUNT 

R.  HENRY  P.  JOHNSON 

ASA  T.  JONES 

MARION  KAPPES 

FANNY   KIMBALL 

RUTH   M.    KNAPP 

CHARLES  KUHN 

HON.  HENRY  E.  LANIUS 

H.  RANDOLPH  LATIMER 

GENEVA  LEMONS 

MRS.  LUETTA  McGRUDER 

REV.    NEIL   McINTYRE 

MRS.   WINIFRED   HOLT  MATHER 

THEODORE  LOUIS  MAX 

ARTHUR   C.   MEINERT 

HENRY  R.  W.  MILES 

MRS.   ROSE  MICHAEL  MOSCHCOWITZ 

ROBINSON  PIERCE 

GEORGE  POLLARD 

MRS    NETTIE  M.  G.  PRANGE 

FRANKLIN   D.  ROOSEVELT 

DR.  MARK  J.  SCHOENBERG 

MARY  B.  SCHOONMAKER 

W.  T.  SHANNON    ' 

SARAH   STERLING 

EDITH   L.   SWIFT 
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DR.   SHERMAN  C.   SWIFT 

HERBERT  J.  TAYLOR 

DR.  THEODORE  L.  TERRY 

MERLE  ELLIOTT  TRACY 

GEORGIA   TRADER 

MRS.  THOMAS  H.  TRUSLOW 

ISAAC    S.   WAMPLER 

MRS.    DAISY    GUGGENHEIMER   WATERMAN 

LUCIUS   M.   WILCOX 

GEORGE   S.   WILSON 

MRS    LUCIA  ORR  WOOLSTON 


DR.  ELLICE  M.  ALGER  died  *in  New  York  on 
February  18,  1945,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  He 
was  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  professor  of 
ophthalmology  at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School,  and  surgeon  in  its  hospital.  In  1938 
Dr.  Alger  was  awarded  the  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal. 
for  "outstanding  achievements  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  the  conservation  of  vision."  He  was 
founder  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  and  served  continuously  on  its  board 
of  directors  until  his  death. 

E.  CHESLEY  ALLEN  died  in  February  1947  at 
the  age  of  about  65.  Mr.  Allen  had  been  Superin- 
tendent of  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  since  1923,  and  was  Assistant  Super- 
intendent for  five  years  prior.  He  was  also  a  promi- 
nent naturalist  and  author,  writing  on  botany  and 
related  subjects,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of   Governors  of  Dalhousie  University. 

F.  A.  BAKER  passed  away.  May  12,  1947,  in 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  born  in  Maine,  was  an  artist  for  many 
years  in  New  England,  and  in  1915  went  to  Holly- 
wood to  paint.  From  1916  to  his  death  he  was  presi- 
dent and  Editor  of  the  Theosophical  Book  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Inc.  In  1923  he  founded  the  All 
Story  Braille  Magazine.  He  was  President  of  the 
American  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind  from  1921  to 
1940.  Since  1930  he  had  lost  both  legs  by  amputa- 
tion, and  spent  his  last  years  with  failing  sight  and 
hearing. 

DR.  ARTHUR  G.  BARRETT  died  August  21, 
1946,  at  the  age  of  73.  Dr.  Barrett  was  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders. 

VINCENT  BETTICA  died  in  April  1947,  at  the 
age  of  27.  He  was  director  of  the  deaf-blind  depart- 
ment of  the  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 
Early  in  his  career  Mr.  Bettica  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  deaf-blind,  and  in  the  program  for  executive 
training  at  the  Industrial  Home  he  showed  unusual 
promise  of  a  growingly  successfully  contribution  to 
the  needs  of  the  deaf-blind. 

JOHN  FRANCIS  BLEDSOE  died  in  March 
1946,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  For  thirty- 
six  years  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind.  Trained  as  a  teacher,  Mr. 
Bledsoe  specialized  in  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  and 
the  blind.  He  was  founder  of  the  Maryland  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind  in  1908,  a  member  and  office- 
holder in  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  American 
Printing  House,  and  a  member  of  the  Joint  Legisla- 
tive Committee  representing  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

COBRUN  L.  BROUN  died  on  November  23, 
1946,  at  the  age  of  7i,  at  Topeka.  Kansas,  where  he 
had  gone  to  live  in  retirement  after  a  fruitful  life 
as  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  as  a  Director  and  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
and  as  Director  of  Placement  for  the  Virginia  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

GAYLE  BURLINGAME  was  born  January  23, 
1880,    and   died   on   March   31,    1945.   He   was   a   co- 


founder  and  first  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  and  was  a  leader  in  the 
movement  to  obtain  liberal  and  constructive  state 
legislation  for  the  blind.  As  Chief  of  the  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  he  was  responsible  for  the 
development  of  an  expanded  program  of  activities  in 
behalf  of  the  blind  in  his  State. 

H.  BEVERLY  CAMPBELL  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  died  in  1944,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  He 
was  for  twenty-five  years  Superintendent  af  _  the 
Maritime  Branch  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  previously  was  head  of  the  music 
department  there.  His  work  with  this  institution 
was  marked  by  great  success  and  growth. 

GEORGE  BOLAN  CASE,  long  a  leader  in  work 
for  Ihe  blind,  died  on  August  24,  1945.  Born  in 
1878,  in  Michigan.  Mr.  Case  went  to  New  York 
early  in  his  childhood.  In  1923  he  became  president 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Industrial  Home- 
for  the  Blind,  and  managing  director  in  1928.  The 
growth  of  the  organization  under  his  management 
was  steady  and  continuous. 

D.  M.  COLEMAN  whose  death  at  the  age  of  74, 
occurred  the  latter  part  of  August,  1946,  was  very 
well  and  favorably  known  in  his  own  state  of  Tenn- 
essee, as  well  as  farther  afield.  For  23  years  Mr.. 
Coleman  was  an  able  and  conscientious  member  of 
the  State  Legislature  and  was  instrumental  in  writ- 
ing much  legislation  in  the  state  in  favor  of  the 
blind.  ; 

ADA  CRAMPTON,  head  of  the  State  agency  for 
the  blind  in  Vermont,  died  accidentally  at  the  be-. 
ginning  of  or  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the 
present  convention,  as  the  result  of  an  automobile 
collision.  1 

EMMA  C.  DE  GROFF,  of  Washington,  D.  Cl 
was  born  June  18,  1857,  and  died  June  2,  1944., 
Miss  De  Groflf  was  a  member  of  this  Association  for 
many  years  and  in  company  with  her  sister,  Miss; 
Adelia  Hoyt,  displayed  a  great  personal  interest  in 
the  work  for  and  the  problems  of  the  blind. 

REV.  WILLIAM  S.  F.  DOLAN,  sixty-three^ 
director  of  the  Xavier  Free  Publication  Society  for, 
the  Blind,  in  New  York,  died  March  20,  1946. 

A.  C.  ELLIS,  Superintendent  of  the  American' 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  died  at  his  home  in. 
May  1947  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks,  at  the. 
age  of  50.  During  his  17  years  at  the  Printing 
House  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  institution's 
great  expansion  and  became  nationally  outstanding 
in  his  work  for  the  blind.  A  native  of  Burke,  Tex., 
Mr.  Ellis  attended  the  University  of  Texas  and 
Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College.  After  teaching 
at  El  Camp,  Tex.,  he  became  superintendent  of  the 
Texas   School  for  the   Blind  at  Austin. 

DR.  WILLIAM  JOHN  ELLIS,  Commissioner  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies  for  New  Jersey,  passed 
away  on  March  11,  1946.  Few  administrators  in 
social  service  knew  the  problems  of  the  blind  aa 
well  and  as  intimately  as  did  Commissioner  Ellis. 
His  educational  career  as  a  specialist  in  psychology 
and  institutional  and  welfare  administration  was; 
specifically  directed  towards  his  life's  work.  He  was 
a  true  humanitarian,  kindly  and  considerate,  and  he 
always  seemed  to  have  thought  for  the  point  of 
view  and  needs  of  the  blind. 

MARY  ELMER  of  Utah  died  on  December  17, 
1946,  the  victim  of  an  accident,  at  the  age  of  40:. 
A  home  teacher,  she  was  on  a  special  assignment 
at  the  moment  of  her  accident.  A  woman  of  out- 
standing leadership  qualities.  Miss  Elmer  helped  to 
form  the  new  Western  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers,  organized  several  associations  of  the 
blind  in  northern  LTtah,  and  set  up  a  number  of 
handicraft  classes,  among  her  many  activities.  . 

MRS.  DOROTHY  HARRISON  EUSTIS,  welt 
known  benefactor  of  the  blind,   founder  and  former, 
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president  of  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  died  on  Sept.  8, 
1946,  in  New  York,  at  the  age  of  60.  Mrs.  Eustis 
continued  through  the  years  in  her  humanitarian 
work  and  was  recognized  nationally  for  her  distin- 
guished service  to  humanity. 

OTTO  FLEISSNER,  director  of  music  at  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind  from  1891  to  1936, 
died  in  February   1944  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 

MRS.  MARY  FOWLER,  wife  of  Elwyn  C. 
Fowler,  teacher  of  piano  tuning  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  died  September  7,  1943.  Mrs. 
Fowler  was  herself  a  teacher  at  Perkins  between 
the  years  1887  and  1903.  Previous  to  her  engage- 
ment there  she  had  been  a  teacher  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  in  London  under  Sir  Francis 
Campbell. 

DR.  ALBERT  D.  FROST,  one  of  the  country's 
foremost  eye  surgeons,  and  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ophthalmology  at  Ohio  State  University, 
died  on  November  16,  1945.  He  was  fifty-six  years 
old.  He  had  been  with  the  Pittsburgh  Eye,  Ear, 
Nose  and  Throat  Hospital,  the  New  York  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  and,  later,  with  the  ophthalmology 
department  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Dr. 
Frost  was  keenly  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Eye-Bank,  first  set  up  in  New  York,  and  contributed 
material  to  that  undertaking. 

FRANK  L.  FROST,  11,  founder  of  the  Albany, 
New  York,  Association  of  the  Blind,  and  president 
of  that  organization  for  38  years,  died  June  8,  1946. 
He  founded  the  Association  soon  after  he  lost  his 
sight  as  a  result  of  injuries  sustained  in  boyhood. 

CHARLES  HAMILTON,  Superintendent  of  the 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Batavia 
from  1907  until  his  retirement  in  December  1936, 
died  October  28.  1943  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  He 
brought  the  Batavia  school  up  to  a  high  standard 
and  many  successful  blind  men  and  women  owe 
their  success  to  him  and  his  teaching. 

LUCILLE  M.  HART,  for  thirteen  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  New  York  Catholic  Charities, 
died  on  December  21,  1945.  She  was  recognized 
nationally  and  locally  as  an  authority  on  social 
welfare  and  social  legislation;  the  welfare  of  the 
physically  handicapped  was  always  a  matter  of  deep 
interest  to  her.  She  was  tireless  in  her  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  blind,  and  served  many  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Greater 
New  York. Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 

HARRY  HARTMAN  of  Seattle,  Washington, 
died  on  October  26,  1945.  Mr.  Hartman,  who  was 
blind,  was  owner-manager  of  Seattle's  leading  book 
store.  His  activities  reached  into  all  phases  of  work 
for  the  blind  in  the  State  of  Washington.  He  served 
as  treasurer  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  for  a  number  of  years.  Following 
World  War  I,  he  was  vocational  advisor  for  the 
Veterans  Bureau  at  Evergreen.  For  a  time  he  was 
supervisor  of  classes  for  the  blind  and  sight-saving 
classes  in  the  public  schools  of  Seattle.  Later  he 
served  on  the  State  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Divi- 
sion for  the  Blind  from  its  organization,  and  was 
consultant  to  the  division  in  Home  Teaching 
Services. 

RAYMOND  HENDERSON  passed  away  in 
July  1945.  Mr.  Henderson  was  born  in  1881.  He 
was  executive  director  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  for  three  years,  chief  legal  counsel  of  the 
California  Council  for  the  Blind,  vice-president  of 
the  American  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  an  energetic  and 
devoted  worker  with  and  for  his  fellow  blind. 

LESLIE  HOOKEY  died  in  February  1946  at 
the  age  of  about  42  years.  He  became  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Newfoundland  Division  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  1933.  In  this 
capacity  he  made  use  of  his  knowledge  of  broom- 
making,  and  through  his  keen  interest  and  sincerity 


in  work   for  the  blind  he  developed  many  beneficial 
services  throughout   Newfoundland. 

WALTER  G.  HOLMES  died  in  February  1946, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  His  was  a  unique  life  in 
work  for  the  blind  of  America  and  of  the  world. 
His  name  is  indissolubly  joined  with  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  which  publication 
he  founded  with  Mrs.  Matilda  Ziegler's  financial 
backing  in  1907.  For  thirty-nine  years  he  was  its 
guiding  spirit.  Mr.  Holmes'  most  loved  quality  was 
his  unbounded  good  will  toward  all,  and  toward  the 
blind  in  particular,  which  activated  his  good  deeds. 
His  works  were  tempered  by  a  rare  depth  of  sympa- 
thetic understanding  for  all  blind  persons,  and  espe- 
cially for  those  less  favored. 

CLIFTON  C.  HUME,  58,  member  of  the  Vir- 
,ginia  Commission  for  the  Blind  from  its  founding  in 
1922,  died  February  7,  1947. 

HARRY  I.  HUNT  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1866,  and  died  January  3,  1945,  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  The  blind  of  this  country  and  of  the  English- 
reading  world  never  had  a  stauncher  friend  than 
Mr.  Hunt,  whose  interest  in  their  welfare  began 
about  1916.  He  was  tireless  in  his  efforts  to  make 
available  to  the  blind  many  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy's 
books  in  Braille,  and  he  gave  liberally  of  his  re- 
sourcefulness to  promote  the  well-being  of  all  blind 
without  respect  to  race,  color  or  creed. 

R.  HENRY  P.  JOHNSON,  executive  director  of 
the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  died  in  Tampa,  on 
June  22.  1945,  shortly  after  his  return  from  touring 
Army  rehabilitation  hospitals  as  one  of  a  three-man 
committee  appointed  by  United  States  Surgeon 
General  Norman  T.  Kirk  to  study  and  investigate 
facilities  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war  blind. 
An  attorney  in  professional  life,  Mr.  Johnson  held 
the  position  of  executive  director  of  the  Florida 
Council  from  its  inception.  In  1941  he  introduced  in 
the  Florida  Legislature  a  bill  calling  for  a  state 
agency  to  improve  living  and  working  conditions 
for  the  blind. 

ASA  T.  JONES,  eighty-nine,  died  in  August 
1945.  He  was  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  the  Col- 
orado School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  and  was  favorably 
known   far   and  wide   among  blind  people. 

MARION  KAPPES,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  Dalcroze  eurythmics  in  the  Cleve- 
land Braille  classes,  and  who  taught  this  subject  to 
blind  school  children  for  many  years,  died  on  Dec- 
ember  8,    1945,   at   Glenview,   Illinois. 

FANNY  KIMBALL,  a  pioneer  home  teacher  of 
Rhode  Island,  died  on  April  3,  1944,  shortly  before 
her  eighty-fourth  birthday.  When  in  1904  Rhode 
Island  became  the  second  state  to  inaugurate  home 
teaching  for  the  adult  blind.  Miss  Kimball  was  one 
of  the  two  women  appointed  to  carry  on  the  work — 
a  work  in  which  she  continued  for  twenty-six  years. 
In  1930  she  retired  because  of  failing  health;  but 
many  blind  persons  continued  to  seek  her  advice  and 
help  in  solving  their  personal  problems. 

RUTH  M.  KNAPP,  assistant  librarian  at  Perkins 
Institution  since  1931,  passed  away  on  August  3, 
1943.  In  charge  of  the  circulating  library  proving 
reading  material  for  the  adult  blind  of  New  Eng- 
land, Miss  Knapp's  helpful  service  to  readers  is 
gratefully  remembered. 

CHARLES  KUHN  died  on  May  31,  1945.  He 
v/as  a  patron  of  many  years  standing  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Association  for  the  Blind.  He  participated 
in  the  formation  of  that  Association  in  1910,  and 
was  active  in  it  until  his  death.  Mr.  Kuhn  was  a 
man  of  strong  character  and  of  practical  ideals. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  was  honored  as  the 
most  devoted  friend  of  the  blind  in  his  commmunity. 

HON.  HENRY  E.  LANIUS,  for  twenty  years  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  State   Senate  died  in   1943.  While  in  that 
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position  he  did  much  for  legislation  affecting  the 
blind;  and  besides,  he  was  active  in  organizing  local 
branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  and  in  private  agencies  gave  of  his  ability 
toward  meeting  the  problems  of  blindness. 

H.  RANDOLPH  LATIMER,  internationally 
known  pioneer  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind, 
died  July  IS,  1944,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 
Mr.  Latimer  was  an  outstanding  exponent  of 
progressive  education  for  blind  children  and  for 
vocational  guidance  for  adolescents,  followed  by 
their  gainful  employment  at  maturity.  For  thirty 
years  he  rendered  conspicuous  service  in  the  IMary- 
land  School  for  the  Blind,  and  at  various  periods 
of  his  useful  life  he  was  actively  identified  with 
the  Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Pennsylvania  State  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind,  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
and  others. 

GENEVA  LEMONS,  teacher  for  twenty  years  in 
the  Primary  Department  of  the  Colorado  School  for 
Deaf  and  Blind,  died  in  March  1946.  Possessed  of 
a  profound  sense  of  duty.  Miss  Lemons  lived  by 
the  conviction  that  each  day  and  each  child  under 
her   care   was   a   golden   opportunity   lor  service. 

MRS.  LUETTA  McGRUDER  died  in  June  1947 
at  the  age  of  about  65,  at  her  home  in  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  McGruder  had  formerly  been  Executive  Secre- 
tary   of    the    Columbus    Association    for    the    Blind. 

_  REV.  NEIL  McINTYRE,  blind  evangelist,  who 
lived  in  this  country  after  coming  here  from  Scot- 
land in  1926,  died  October  16,  1944,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five.  He  founded  and  beaded  the  Christian  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  in  New  York.  He  edited 
"The  Lamp,"  a  religious  magazine  in  braille,  and 
wrote  the  volume,  "Courage — Go  On,"  the  story  of 
his  life.  For  twelve  years  he  captained  the  mission 
yacht  "Albatross,"  which  cruised  along  the  coast 
of    Scotland. 

MRS.  WINIFRED  HOLT  MATHER  died  June 
14,  1945.  She  was  founder  and  honorary  secretary 
of  the  first  Lighthouse,  headquarters  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  a  champion  of 
work  for  the  blind  throughout  the  world.  It  was 
in  1904  that  Mrs.  Mather  returned  to  America  after 
extensive  travel  abroad  and  began  the  activity  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  and  of  the  many  other  similar  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  world.  That  she  under- 
stood the  needs  of  the  blind  is  indicated  by  the 
motto,  "Light  Through  Work,"  which  she  originated. 

THEODORE  LOUIS  MAX,  of  New  Hartfond, 
New  York,  formerly  employment  assistant  for  the 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  died  on  April  22, 
1944,  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Max  was  a  director 
of  the  Central  Association  for  the  Blind  of  Utica, 
besides  being  active  in  a  number  of  civic  and  busi- 
ness  organizations. 

ARTHUR  C.  MEINERT  died  April  23,  1947,  at 
the  age  of  60  years.  For  over  '25  years  Mr.  Meinert 
was  associated  with  the  Brooklyn  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  starting  as  a 
chair  caner  and  attaining  the  position  of  Director 
of  the  Educational  and  Recreational  Department. 
His  life  was  devoted  to  helping  the  blind,  as  teacher. 
Accidentally  blinded  when  he  was  a  child,  his  life 
was  completely  devoted  to  serving  the  blind  as 
teacher,  principally  of  music  and  Braille,  and  as 
wise  friend  and  companion. 

HENRY  R.  W.  MILES  died  in  1944  at  the  age 
of  seventy-one.  Mr.  Aliles  helped  establish  the 
Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Washington,   D.   C. 

MRS.  ROSE  MICHAEL  MOSCHCOWITZ  died 
January    31,    1945.    She    was    executive    director    of 


the  Yonkers  Home  of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the 
Jewish  Blind  for  twenty-five  years  until  her  retire- 
ment in  1942.  Her  work  was  marked  by  enthusiasm 
and  vigor,  and  by  a  warm  sympathy  which  endeared 
her   to  those   whose   lives   she   touched. 

ROBINSON  PIERCE,  former  professor  of 
physics  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  author  of  "It  W^as  Not  My  Own  Idea,"  a 
book  about  blindness  based  on  personal  experience, 
died  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  on  August  6, 
1945,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  Mr.  Pierce  was 
born  at  Providence,   R.   I. 

GEORGE  POLLARD,  for  many  years  home 
teacher  in  northwest  Missouri,  died  in  1945  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four.  He  was  also  at  one  time  a 
teacher  in  the  Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
His  was  a  long  and  useful  life  in  work  for  the  blind. 

MRS.  NETTIE  M.  G.  PRANGE,  seventy-eight, 
died  in  March  1946.  She  was  widely  known  as  a 
teacher  of  the  blind,  and  originated  the  Orlando 
(Florida)  Course  in  Braille,  and  for  more  than 
fourteen   years   supervised  the  work. 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  Honorary  President 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  died 
April  12,  1945.  President  Roosevelt's  broad  humani- 
tarianism  extended  particularly  to  the  blind  and 
other  handicapped,  and  his  administration  saw  the 
realization  of  some  of  the  most  progressive  legisla- 
tion in  their  behalf  in  history. 

DR.  MARK  J.  SCHOENBERG  died  on  February 
15,  1945,  in  New  York  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Dr. 
Schoenberg,  who  was  born  in  Rumania,  came  to  this 
country  in  1900.  He  was  consulting  surgeon  and 
ophthalmologist  to  a  number  of  New  York  Hospitals 
and  instructor  in  ophthalmology,  and  he  founded  the 
New  York  Society  for  Clinical  Ophthalmology.  He 
was  an  authority  on  glaucoma,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Glaucoma  of  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Editors  of  the  Society's  Journal, 
"The    Sight-Saving   Review." 

MARY  B.  SCHOONMAKER.  teacher  at  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  for 
over  forty  years,  died  in  January  1945.  Her  teaching 
career  was  characterized  by  splendid  instructional 
methods,  wise  counsel  and  sincere  friendship.  She 
had   retired  in    1935. 

W.  T.  SHANNON,  age  about  72,  died  in  Febru- 
ary 1945.  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Mr.  Shannon 
was  head  of  the  music  department,  and  taught 
music,   at  the   Indiana   School   for   50   years. 

SARAH  STERLING  died  on  April  25.  1945.  She 
served  faithfully  as  librarian  at  the  Overbrook  School 
for  the  Blind  for  forty-two  years,  and  had  retired 
from  active  service. 

EDITH  L.  SWIFT,  executive  director  of  the 
Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  died  January  2, 
1945.  Miss  Swift  was  active  in  the  work  of  the 
Chicago  Lighthouse  from  its  beginning.  She  was 
personally  responsible  for  the  progressive  step  which 
resulted  in  blind  workers  in  the  Chicago  Light- 
house workshop  being  put  to  work  on  contracts 
from  industries  in  and  about  Chicago.  She  was  a 
woman  of  energetic  and  independent  mind  who 
devoted  her  entire  attention  to  matters  having  to 
do  with  the  welfare  of  the  sightless. 

DR.  SHERMAN  C.  SWIFT,  Chief  Librarian  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  died 
on  May  27.  1947.  Born  in  1879.  Dr.  Swift  was  blind 
since  childhood.  He  is  remembered  with  admiration 
for  his  work  and  personality,  and  with  gratitude 
for  his  friendship  by  all  who  called  him  friend.  A 
prime  mover  in  the  foundation  of  The  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  1918.  and  head 
of  the  Library  and  Publishing  Department  since 
1919,    Dr.    Swift    was    also   active    in   the   American 
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Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  as  well  as 
proofreader  in  several  languages  for  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  editor  of  the  Courier, 
an  authority  in  Braille,  a  poet,  a  seeker  after  truth, 
and  lover   of   humanity. 

HERBERT  J.  TAYLOR,  74,  of  Virginia,  died 
May  8,  1945.  Mr.  Taylor  was  Chairman  of  the 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind  from  its  inception 
in    1922   until  his  death. 

DR.  THEODORE  L.  TERRY,  nationally  known 
ophthalmologist,  and  ophthalmic  surgeon  on  the  staff 
of  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmy,  died  in 
Boston  on  September  28,  1946.  Dr.  Terry  con- 
ducted pioneer  research  in  retrolental  fibroplasia,  and 
had  started  the  Foundation  for  Vision,  of  which  he 
was  named  president.  He  was  a  diplomate  of  the 
National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  and  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Ophthalmology. 

MERLE  ELLIOTT  TRACY,  whose  column, 
"M.  E.  Tracy  Says,"  was  published  in  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  from  1924  to  1934,  died  on 
March  4,  1945,  in  New  York,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five.  Mr.  Tracy,  who  was  blind  almost  from  birth, 
became  over  the  years  an  editorial  columnist  with 
.an  estimated  10.000,000  readers,  and  a  distinguished 
educator  and  publisher,  and  an  author. 

GEORGIA  TRADER,  one  of  the  best-known 
workers  for  the  blind,  co-founder  and  for  many 
years  head  of  the  Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind, 
died  March  12,  1944.  Raising  funds  and  offering 
her  own  books  as  a  nucleus,  Miss  Trader  estab- 
lished the  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind 
in  March  1901.  In  1903  she  established  the  Clover- 
nook  Home  for  the  Blind  at  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio, 
where  more  than  fifty  blind  girls  and  women  are 
in  residence.  Miss  Trader  managed  the  Home  at 
Clovernook  and  the  Clovernook  Printing  House  for 
the   Blind,   since  their   founding. 

MRS.  THOMAS  H.  TRUSLOW.  of  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  passed  away  on 
June  20,  1944.  Mrs.  Truslow  was  well  known 
throughout  her  State  for  her  interest  and  co- 
operation in  all  social  service  work;  she  brought  to 
the  Commission  for  the  Blind  a  wide  experience 
gained  through  her  association  with  civic  and  social 
groups. 

ISAAC  S.  WAMPLER  died  on  June  2,  1946,  at 
the  age  of   80.   Mr.   Wampler  had  been  an  educator 


all  his  life,  and  for  20  years  was  superintendent 
of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  from  which 
position   he   had   retired. 

MRS.  DAISY  GUGGENHEIMER  WATERMAN 
died  in  March  1945,  in  Tampa,  Florida.  It  was 
entirely  due  to  her  leadership,  as  chairman,  that  the 
Tampa  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  was  organized  in 
October,  1936,  through  the  Tampa  Section  of  the 
Council  for  Jewish  Women.  She  took  personal  in- 
terest in  the  most  advanced  approaches  to  the  many 
prol)lems  of  the  blind  people  of  her  community,  and 
was   an  active  leader  in  the  work. 

LUCIUS  M.  WILCOX  died  on  January  16,  1947, 
at  the  age  of  90.  Blind'  for  forty-five  years,  Mr. 
Wilcox  was  a  newspaper  publisher  and  for  31  years 
was  president  of  the  United  Workers  for  the  Blind 
of  Colorado,  Inc. 

GEORGE  S.  WILSON,  who  for  thirty-six  years 
was  the  greatly  loved  and  respected  superintendent 
of  the  Indiana  State  School  for  the  Blind,  died  on 
December  20,  1943,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  spent  more  than  half  a  century  as  an 
administrator  in  the  field  of  education  in  Indiana. 
In  1898  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  where  he  remained 
until  his  retirement  in   1934. 

MRS.  LUCIA  ORR  WOOLSTON,  wife  of 
Robert  W.  Woolston,  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind,  died  on  December  27,  1943. 
Trained  for  the  teaching  profession,  Mrs.  Woolston 
taught  in  the  public  schools  for  several  years,  and 
was  for  many  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Illinois 
School   for  the   Blind. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Committee 

Miss  Helen  Scherer, 

J.  B.  Mohler, 

Howard  M.  Liechty,  Chairman 


(Following  the  reading  of  the  report  the 
members  stood  in  reverent  silence  for  one 
minute  while  the  President  voiced  a  prayer 
for  our  fallen  comrades.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend,  Chairman 
*Harry  J.  Spar 
*Franklin  Dean 


Mr.  Spar  reported  that  the  Chairman 
regretted  that  she  was  unable  to  be  at  the 
session  to  present  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  person,  indicated  that  the  resolu- 
tions submitted  had  been  carefully  studied 
to  insure  that  they  were  not  in  conflict  with 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  requested  the  Secretary-General  to 
read  the  resolutions  to  be  presented  for 
consideration. 

*Visually  handicapped. 


1 

WHEREAS,  the  unusually  beautiful  and 
lavish  floral  display  so  effectively  arranged  by 
the  Howard  Park  Garden  Club,  Mrs.  Joseph 
K.  T.  Purcell,  President,  added  greatly  to 
the  pleasure  and  success  o(  the  banquet, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  heartiest  thanks 
and  appreciation  be  extended  to  the  members 
of  the  Club  for  their  thoughtful  contribution 
to  the  conference. 

2 

WHEREAS,  through  the  courtesy  of  many 
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individuals  and  organizations,  the  generosity 
of  the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
and  through  the  welcome  expressed  by  citi- 
zens and  public  officials  of  the  City  of  Balti- 
more, the  sojourn  in  Baltimore  of  the  21st 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  has  been  made 
entertaining,  interesting  and  profitable, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  this 
Association,  in  convention  assembled  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  the  nth  day  of  July  1947, 
that  our  thanks  and  sincere  appreciation  be 
extended  to  all  those  who  have  contributed 
toward  our  most  enjoyable  visit  and  to  this 
highly  successful  gathering.  We  express  our 
thanks  to  the  many  splendid  singers  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Glee  Club,  who 
gave  so  generously  of  their  time  and  talent 
at  our  banquet,  and  the  Boy  Scouts  who  have 
given  untiring  service  to  us  all  throughout 
the  week.  We  regard  with  particular  good  will 
the  management  and  staff  of  the  Lord  Balti- 
more Hotel,  Mr.  Howard  M.  Busick,  resident 
manager,  for  their  alert  attention  to  our  many 
needs  and  for  the  smooth  and  effective  ar- 
rangements for  our  physical  and  social  com- 
fort and  pleasure.  For  their  aid  in  our  early 
planning  and  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Con- 
vention we  are  grateful  to  the  Baltimore 
Convention  Bureau,  Mr.  L.  H.  Denton,  Man- 
ager, as  well  as  to  Miss  Claudia  Rose  and 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Austin,  for  their  efficient  and 
cheerful  registration  services,  to  the  local 
arrangements  committee,  to  the  press  of  Balti- 
more who  have  given  such  generous  space  to 
daily  reporting  of  our  meetings,  to  Mr.  J. 
Robert  Atkinson,  and  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America  for  the  splendid  braille  programs 
which  were  donated,  and  to  the  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind  for  the  printed 
programs;  to  the  Secretary  General  for  his 
tireless  efforts  in  the  manifold  duties  which 
he  has  so  efficiently  performed;  and  finally  to 
our  host,  Mr.  William  S.  Ratchford,  for  his 
countless  acts  of  thoughtfulness  to  the  As- 
sociation and  to  the  convention,  which  we 
shall  long  remember  as  the  largest  and  one 
of  the  most  inspiring  biennial  meetings  we 
have  ever  held. 


WHERE.\S,  it  appears  that  the  knowledge 
and  experience  gained   in   the  retraining  of 


the  blinded  service  personnel  is  about  to  be 
lost  to  our  field  through  the  discontinuance 
of  a  centralized  training  program,  and 

WHEREAS,  there  is  a  demonstrated  value 
and  future  need  for  such  training  both  to 
veterans  and  civilians  facing  rehabilitation 
under  blindness, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That 
the  A.A.W.B.  urge  the  Federal  Government 
to  seek  some  means  by  which  such  training 
methods  as  have  been  developed  may  be 
preserved  for  veterans  and  civilian  use  in  the 
future,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  appro- 
priate departments  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment concerned  with  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
adult  blind,  both  veteran  and   civilian. 

4 

WHEREAS,  in  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Ellis, 
Superintendent  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  workers  for  the  blind 
recognize  the  great  professional  loss  to  our 
field;   and 

WHEREAS,  they  have  long  apipreciated  his 
efficient,  considerate,  and  constructive  con- 
tribution to  the  elevation  of  reading  stand- 
ards for  the  blind  in  the  United  States, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  in 
expressing  its  regret  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
in  their  loss,  this  Association  respectfully  urge 
that  in  appointing  his  successor,  the  Board 
give  due  consideration  to  the  fact'  that  a 
substantial  part  of  the  activities  of  the  Print- 
ing House  is  devoted  to  serving  the  reading 
needs  of  the  adult  blind. 


WHEREAS,  the  development  of  the  Talk- 
ing Book  machine  has  brought  infinite  joy 
and  happiness  into  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
blind  people  deprived  of  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ing literature,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Talking  Book  machines 
now  in  use  designed  with  two-speed  motors 
capable  of  playing  ordinary  phonograph 
records  have  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  music 
lovers  among  the  blind  who  have  been  iin- 
able  to  provide  themselves  with  standard 
phonographs;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  appears  that  the  Jabrary  of 
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Congress  is  replacing  all  models  of  Talking 
Book  machines  with  models  which  will  play 
only  Talking  Book  records;   and 

WHEREAS,  we  believe  that  it  should  be 
made  possible  for  certain  of  these  Talking 
Book  machines  to  be  provided  with  two- 
speed  motors  to  add  to  the  enjoyment  of 
music  lovers  among  the  blind,  which  can  be 
done  at  a  nominal  cost; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That 
the  Library  of  Congress  be  urged  to  provide 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  portion  of  Talking 
Book  machines  equipped  with  two-speed 
motors  to  play  both  Talking  Book  records 
and  standard  music  productions;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  a 
copy  of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  and  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 


WHEREAS,  plans  are  in  the  making  for 
a  world  conference  on  work  for  the  blind 
to  be  held  in  London  or  elsewhere  during 
the  next  year  or  two,  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  important  that  the 
A.A.W.B.  should  participate  in  this  con- 
ference, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Board  of 
Directors  be  authorized  to  select  and  send  a 
delegate  to  said  world  conference  on  the 
blind,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the 
Treasurer  be  authorized  to  meet  the  travel- 
ing expenses  of  said  delegate  to  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  the  cost  of  suitable  transporta- 
tion and  $20.00  per  diem. 

(Upon  motion  of  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts,  duly 
seconded,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  ap- 
prove the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee as  read.) 
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INSTALLATION  OF  OFFICERS— ADJOURNMENT 
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NEW  BUSINESS 

A  motion  was  made  from  the  floor,  direct- 
ing the  Secretary-General  to  extend  affec- 
tionate greetings  to  Mrs.  H.  Randolph 
Latimer,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Clark  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
moved  that  there  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent-elect a  Committee  of  five  to  work  with 
other  organizations  and  committees  in  seek- 
ing a  means  of  bringing  about  an  affiliation 
with  the  United  Nations  Organization  for 
the  purpose  of  integrating  and  solidifying 
work  for  the  blind  throughout  the  world. 
He  concurred  in  a  substitute  motion  offered 
by  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  motion  was 
duly  carried. 

INVITATIONS  FOR  1948  CONVENTION 

While  no  formal  invitations  were  presented, 
several  members  asked  that  the  claims  of  their 
respective  communities  be  considered  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  Association  would 
hold  a  convention  in  their  cities.  In  this  con- 
nection Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk  suggested  that 
the  Association  consider  seriously  the  pos- 
sibility of  holding  its  1948  meeting  in  the 
same  city  to  be  chosen  for  the  1948  meeting 
of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
either  immediately  before  or  immediately 
after  the  N.R.A.  conference,  which  is  not 
bound  by  any  hard  and  fast  traditions  as  to 
a  time  and  a  place  for  its  meetings.  Mr. 
L.  L.  'Watts  concurred  heartily  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  was  instructed  to  keep  this  mat- 
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ter  in  mind,  upon  Mr.  Watt's  motion,  duly 
seconded  and  carried. 

INSTALLATION  OF  OFFICERS 

President  Atkinson  then  presented  the 
newly  elected  officers,  who  will  serve  until 
their  successors  are  elected  in  1949,  and  each 
made  a  brief  response. 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  spoke  as  follows: 

I  who  am  about  to  serve  you  greet  you, 
you  my  friends  and  colleagues  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  'Workers  for  the  Blind, 
who  have  been  kind  enough,  and  unwise 
enough,  to  choose  me  to  direct  the  efi:orts  of 
our  professional  association  during  the  next 
two  years.  I  have  no  gold  brick  to  offer  you. 
What  we  can  accomplish  I  do  not  know.  But 
this  much  I  can  pledge:  With  the  help  of 
heaven  and  your  experience  with  the  work 
for  the  blind  and  with  the  workings  of  this 
association,  your  fine  board  of  directors  and 
I  shall  move  upward  at  least  one  rung  on 
the  yet-long  ladder  to  perfection  in  our  solu- 
tion of  the  manifold  problems  of  blindness. 
This  much  you  have  a  right  to  expect;  no 
more  do  I  dare  promise. 

Like  Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  the  much-laughed-at  doctrine  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  equal  not  in 
talents,  not  in  possession  of  worldly  goods, 
but  equal  in  the  right  to  seek,  and  to  find, 
fullness  of  living  on  whatever  social  and 
economic  level  circumstances  may  happen  to 
place  them.  As  an  inevitable  corollary,  there- 
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fore,  I  believe  that  the  blind,  all  the  blind, 
have,  like*  all  other  men,  the  right  to  seek, 
and  to  find,  fullness  of  living  within  their 
God-given  competencies.  Your  Directors  and 
I  will  strive  to  establish  that  right  a  little 
more  firmly  in  the  social  thinking  of  our 
fellows  outside  the  work  for  the  blind. 

With  a  profound  sense  of  my  own  inade- 
quacy, with  humble  dependence  on  guidance 
from  above,  with  a  sincere  conviction  that 
our  strivings  on  behalf  of  the  blind  and  the 
strivings  of  those  who  have  preceded  us  will 
not  have  been  in  vain,  I  take  up,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  responsibilities  you  have  laid 
before  me. 

Francis  B.  lerardi  of  Boston,  Mass.,  thanked 
the  membership  for  the  honor  bestowed  upon 
him  and  pledged  himself  to  work  always  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  Association. 

Arthur  V.  Weir,  Toronto,  Ontario,  spoke 
briefly  and  expressed  his  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation to  the  membership  for  honoring  him, 
a  Canadian,  and  said  he  would  do  his  utmost 
to  justify  the  high  trust  reposed  in  him. 

Lemont  Hackett,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
promised  to  do  everything  within  his  power 
to  live  up  to  the  confidence  bestowed  in  him, 
and  to  discharge  his  duties  conscientiously 
and  with  the  best  interests  of  the  Associa- 
tion ever  before  him. 

Alfred  Allen,  New  York,  N.  Y.  thanked  the 
membership  for  their  renewed  expression  of 
confidence  and  for  his  reelection,  and  prom- 
ised to  continue  to  serve  the  Association  to 
the  best  of  his  abilities.  He  then  moved  that 
the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  expressed  to 
all  the  officers.  Board  members,  and  Com- 
mittee members  whose  terms  of  office  expire 
at  this  meeting,  for  the  loyal  and  devoted 
service  rendered  the  Association  during  their 
terms  of  office. 

He  then  presented  to  the  convention  their 
newly  elected  Board  of  Directors: 

Group   A — Mr.   William   S.    Ratchford     (a 

holdover  until   1949) 
Group  B — Mr.  Frank  A.  Wrench    (a  hold- 
over until   1949) 


Group  C — Miss  Marie  A.  Busch  (elected 
to  serve  until   1949) 

Group  D — Mr.  Charles  D.  Grover  (a  hold- 
over until   1949) 

Group  E — Mr.  Roy  Kumpe  (elected  to 
serve  until   1951) 

Group  F — Col.  E.  A.  Baker  (elected  to 
serve  until  1951) 

Group  G — Mr.  Robert  Lambert  (not  pres- 
ent)   (elected  to  serve  until  1951) 

Group  H — Miss  S.  Ruth  Barrett  (not  pres- 
ent)   (elected  to  serve  until  1951) 

ADJOURNMENT 

Handing  the  gavel  to  his  successor  Dr. 
Cummings,  President  Atkinson  invited  all 
present,  members  and  visitors  alike,  to  join 
in  extending  our  sincere  good  wishes  to  Dr. 
Cummings  for  a  successful  administration 
during  the  next  two  years,  pledged  the  sup- 
port of  the  entire  membership  and  his  own 
personal   loyal  support. 

Dr.  Cummings  accepted  the  gavel  and  with 
a  few  brief  remarks  adjourned  the  meeting 
sine  die. 

LETTER  RECEIVED 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  con- 
vention from  its  very  good  frierrd  and  co- 
worker, the  esteemed  author  of  Blindness  and 
the  Blind  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Harry 
Best,  now  an  instructor  in  the  University  of 
Kentucky: 

"As  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  begins  its  meeting,  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  extend  my  greetings  and 
best  wishes  to  them.  I  very  much  regret 
that  because  of  my  teaching  duties  at  this 
time  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  be  with  you  in  person,  though 
you  may  be  sure  that  my  thoughts  will  be. 
In  future  years  I  hope  to  be  a  regular  at- 
tendant. I  have  no  happier  memories  in  life 
than  those  in  connection  with  my  associa- 
tions with  work  for  the  blind.  Than  this 
work  there  is  none  finer  on  the  face  of  the 
earth." 
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State  or  Country          Mem-  Visit-  Total 

*                                bers  ors 

Brazil *3  —  3 

Canada 

Alberta 1  l  2 

British  Columbia 12  3 

Manitoba 1  1  2 

Ontario 12  2  14 

Newfoundland 1  '1  2 

China *1           1 

Mexico —  1  i 

United  States 

Alabama 4  3  7 

Arizona 1  i  2 

Arkansas 5  —  5 

California 5  —  5 

Colorado 1  —  1 

Connecticut 2  3  5 

Delaware 5  —  5 

District  of  Columbia    13  9  22 

Florida 4  l  5 

Georgia 3  3  6 

Hawaii 1  —  i 

Illinois 10  1  11 

Indiana 4  2  6 

Iowa 2  —  2 

Kansas 3  1  4 

Kentucky 4  —  4 

Louisiana 2  3  5 

Maryland 22  30  52 


Massachusetts 7  8  15 

Michigan 4  1  5 

Minnesota 4  —  4 

Missouri 8  3  11 

Montana 1  —  1 

Nebraska 1  —  1 

New  Hampshire ....      1  —  i 

New  Jersey 4  —  4 

New  Mexico 1  —  i 

New  York 52  10  62 

North  Carolina 4  —  4 

Ohio 21  7   ■        28 

Oklahoma 1  —  1 

Pennsylvania 29  13  42 

Rhode  Island 1  —  i 

South  Carolina 1  —  1 

Tennessee 1  2  3 

Texas 1  —  1 

Utah 4  —  4 

\'ermont 2  —  2 

Virginia 16  3  19 

West  Virginia 2  —  2 

Wisconsin 2  1  3 

Wyoming 1  —  l 

Totals 280  113  393 

*Honorary  Members 

(Note:  The  above  figures  do  not  include  a 
number  of  persons  in  attendance  but  not 
registered.) 
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MEMBERSHIP  ROSTER— 1947-1948  BIENNIUM 


Key  to  Classifications 

a.  Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city-wide,  count}' 
and  local  work  for  the  blind,  executive  heads  of 
workshops  and  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  and 
executive  heads  of  homes  for  the  blind. 

b.  Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement  agents  and 
field  officers  for  the  blind.  . 

c.  Home  teachers  and  social  workers  other  than  home 
teachers  engaged  in  work  with  the  blind. 

d.  Lay  and  non-professional  group.  (This  group  shall 
be  composed  of  persons  employed  in  work  for  the 
blind  or  prevention  of  blindness  on  a  non-profes- 
sional level  and  any  other  person  interested  bvtt 
not  employed  in  work  for  the  blind.) 

e.  Executive  heads  of  any  commission  or  association 
doing  statewide  work  for  the  blind. 

/.  Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  and  profes- 
sional staff  members. 

g.  Executive  heads  of  residential  and  day  school 
classes  for  the  blind  and  teachers  in  residential 
and   public   school    classes   for  the   blind. 

h.  Librarians  for  the  blind,  administrative  heads  of 
publishing  houses  for  the  blind  and  all  others 
engaged  or  interested  in  publishing  for  the  blind 
in  any  process. 


Explanation  of  Symbols 

*Visually  handicapped. 

tHonorary  Member. 

jPresent  and  registered  at  Baltimore  Convention. 

»AARONSOHN,  Rabbi  Michael  (d) 

Hebrew  Union  College,  7637  Greenland  Place, 
Cincinnati   16,   Ohio. 

ABBOTT,  N.  C.  (g) 

Nebraska  City,   Nebraska. 

*ABEL,  Miss  Georgie  Lee  (g) 

Principal,  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  Vinton, 
Iowa. 

*ADAMS,  H.   Patrick   (f) 

Executive  Secretary,  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion, 80  Warren  Street,  New  York  7,  New  York. 

*AD1CKES,  William  J.   (e) 

Supervisor  of  Financial  Aid,  New  Jersey  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  1060  Broad  Street, 
Newark  2,  New  Jersey. 

ALESSIOS,   Mrs.   Alison    (h) 

Librarian,  Library  for  the  Blind,  137  West  25th 
Street,   New   York   1,  New  York. 


JALLEN,    Alfred    (f) 

Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the- 

Blind,     15     West     16th     Street,     New    York     11,. 

New   York. 
*$ALLEN,  Mrs.  Alfred  (d) 

c/'o  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  IS  West 

16th    Street,   New   York    11,   New  York. 
tALLEN,  Dr.   Edward  E. 

Director    Emeritus,    Perkins    Institution,    Water- 
town  72,  Massachusetts. 
ALLEN,  C.  R.  K.   (g) 

Superintendent.    Halifax    School    for    the    Blind,. 

Murdock  Square,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
*tALLEN,   Murray   B.    (e) 

Executive    Secretary,    Utah    Commission    for   the- 

Adult    Blind.    138    South    2nd    East,    Salt    Lake 

City,   2,   Utah. 
tALLEN,  Mrs.  Murray  B.   (d) 

1993   South  Third  East,   Sah  Lake  City  4,  Utah. 
*$ALLEN,    W.    E.    (g) 

Superintendent,     Texas     School     for    the     Blind,. 

Austin,   Texas. 
*ALSUP,  Lon  E.  (e) 

Executive    Secretary-Director,    State    Commission. 

for  the   Blind,   Land   Office   Building,  Austin   14,. 

Texas. 
*tAMES,   Wm.   Donald    (a) 

Executive    Director,    Pennsylvania  Assn.    for  the- 

Blind,     254     North     Main     Street./ Washington,. 

Pennsylvania. 
*ANDERSON,  Dr.  A.  D.   (d) 

15   East   Walnut,   Herington,   Kansas. 

*ANDERSON,    Mrs.   Archibald   S.    (c) 

Teacher  Occupational  Subjects,  New  Jersey  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  1060  Broad  Street.  New- 
ark 2,  New  Jersey. 

tANDREWS,   Francis  M.    (g) 

Superintendent,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,. 
Overlea,  Maryland. 

{ATKINSON,   Mrs.   Alberta  B.    (d) 

5427   Barton,  Los  Angeles  38,  California. 

*|ATKINSON,  J.  Robert  (h) 

Vice  President,  Braille  Institute  of  America,. 
Inc.,  741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles 
27,    California. 

*tAVE-LALLEMANT,   F.   W.    (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 
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*BAER,   Mrs.   Doris  Roepke    fc) 

Counselor  for  Adult  Blind,  Division  for  Adult 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
2385  North  Lake  Drive,  Milwaukee  11,  Wis- 
consin. 

JBAIRD,    Miss   Beatrix    (g) 

Braille  Instructor,  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,    Overlea,    Maryland. 

■*JBAKER,  Col.  E.  A.,  M.C.,  O.B.E.   (f) 

Managing'  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto  2-B, 
Ontario. 

tBARKHAUSEN,  Mrs.  Kathryn  C.   (e) 

Director,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
State'  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  322  State 
Capitol  Annex,  Denver  2,  Colorado. 

-»tBARNETT,  M.   Robert   (e) 

Executive  Director,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind, 
918  Tampa   Street,  Tampa,  Florida. 

*$BARNHART,  R.   H.    (b) 

Chief,  Special  Rehabilitation,  Procedures  Section, 
Branch  Office  No.   S,  V.A.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

*JBARRETT,   R.   E.    (a) 

Superintendent,  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
the  Blind,  36th  &  Lancaster  Ave.,  Philadelphia 
4,   Pennsylvania. 

iBARRETT,  Miss  S.  Ruth   (h) 

Secretary,  Work  for  the  Blind,  American  Bible 
Society,  450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22, 
New   York. 

$BARTRAM,  William  E.   (f) 

Executive  Secretary,  Leader-Dog  League  for  the 
Blind,  808  Farwell  Building,  Detroit  26,  Mich- 
igan. 

•♦JBASSETT,   George  V.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Northampton  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  129  East  Broad 
Street,   Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

*tBAUGH,   Miss   Mildred    fc) 

Home  Teacher,  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
192  Fayette  Street,  Nelsonville,  Ohio. 

4BAUMAN,    Mrs.    Mary    K.    (d) 

Personnel  Research  and  Guidance,  1700  Pine 
Street,   Philadelphia  3,   Pennsylvania 

*tBEATH,  R.  W.    (f) 

Director  of  Research  and  Recreations  and  Public 
Relations  Officer,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto  2-B. 
Ontario. 

*BELL.    Mrs.    Edith    (c) 

Supervisor,  Lighthou?e  for  the  Blind,  428  South 
Lake  Street,  Fort  Worth  4,  Texas. 

*4:BELMONT,   Miss    Leontine   P.    (c) 

Case  Worker,  Catholic  Charities,  Family  Divi- 
sion, 477  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York. 

*tBENNETT,    Margery    (c) 

Special  Case  Worker,  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  401  Labor  Building,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

*BERENSTEIN,   Benjamin    (g) 

Instructor,  N.  Y.  Institute  for  Education  of  the 
Blind,  984  Waring  Ave.,  New  York  67,  N.  Y. 

*BETTICA,   Louis   J.    (b) 

Director,     Services     for     Deaf-Blind     Industrial 
Home   for  the   Blind,    520   Gates  Avenue,   Brook- 
lyn,  New  York. 
*BILLOW,  Miss  Ruth  K.   (d) 

Volunteer  Social  Worker,  69  North  Portage  Path, 
Akron,  Ohio. 
*BINDT,   Mrs.   Juliet   King    (c) 

Home  Teacher  (California  State  Library),  2709 
Derby  Street,  Berkeley  5,  California. 

BIRCH,  M.  C.    (c) 

Case  Worker,  Division  of  Aid  to  the  Blind, 
Stark  County  Welfare  Department,  933  Market 
Avenue    North,    Canton   3,    Ohio. 

tBIRCHARD,   Miss  Florence  W.    (h) 

Editor,  "Our  Special,"  National  Braille  Press. 
88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 


BLANTON,  Harvey  B.   (d) 

3207   White  Avenue,    Baltimore    14,   Maryland. 
*tBLEAKLEY,  W.  Harold   (b) 

State    Rehabilitation     Supervisor.     State    Council 
for    the    Blind,     125    South     15th    Street,    Camp 
Hill,   Pennsylvania. 
jBLEDSOE,    C.    Warren    (f) 

Editor,  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  American  Founda- 
tion   for   the    Blind.    15    West    16th    Street,    New 
'    York    11.   New  York. 
tBOOTH,  Miss  Alice  O.    fe) 

Supervisor,    Prevention   of   Blindness,   New  York 
State    Commission    for   the    Blind,    State   Depart- 
ment  of    Social   Welfare,    205    East   42nd    Street, 
New   York    17,   New   York. 
*5:BRADY,  Maj.   John  F.    (USA  Retired)    (b) 

Placement  Agent,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
520    Gates   Avenue,    Brooklyn    16,   New   York. 
*tBRENNAN,  Miss  Martha  Louise   (c) 

Home  Teacher.   Ohio   Corrimission   for  the   Blind, 
Oak  at  Ninth,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
nBRITT,  Gary  I.  (b) 

Supervisor,  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Virginia   Commission   for   the   Blind,    3003    Park- 
wood  Avenue.  Richmond  21,  Virginia. 
+  BRONSON,   Miss   Elsie    (b) 

Field    Consultant.    Division    of    Services    for    the 
Blind,     State     Department     of     Social     Welfare, 
801   Harrison,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
tBROWN,    Harold    H.    (b) 

Director,    Special    Services,   Industrial   Home   for 
the     Blind,     520     Gates    Avenue,     Brooklyn     16, 
New  York. 
*tBRUGGEMAN,  Carl  E.    (a) 

Executive       Director,       Westmoreland       County 
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*1:BUSHAN,   Miss  Violet  Mary    (c) 

Medical     Social    Worker,     Brooklyn     Bureau     of 
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CAULFIELD,  Mrs.   Isabelle  D.    (c) 

Superintendent,  Home  Teaching,  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York  17,  New  York. 
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Executive  Director,  Berks  County  Association 
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Rehabilitation  Service,  State  Commission  for  the 
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tCLARK,  Mrs.   Kenneth   (d) 

173   West  Fifth  Avenue,  Columbus   1,   Ohio. 
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National  Director,  Welfare  Service,  Canadian 
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Street,    Toronto   2-B.    Ontario. 
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Chief,    Services    for    the    Blind,    Office    of    Voca- 
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COHOE,    Miss   Edith    (g) 

Supervisor,  Braille  &  Sight-Saving  Classes,  De- 
partment of  Special  Education,  Detroit  Public 
Schools,  453  Stimson  Avenue,  Detroit  1,  Mich- 
igan. 

*COLE,   Miss  Gladys   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond  21, 
Virginia. 

tCOLE,    Miss   Virginia    (e) 

Supervisor  of  Rehabilitation,  Division  of  Serv- 
ices for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
State   House,   Montpelier,  Vermont. 

♦COLLINS,   Dr.    Edward   L.    (MD)    (a) 

Superintendent,  Michigan  Employment  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  924  Houghton  Avenue, 
Saginaw,  Michigan. 

♦tCOSTELLO,   Miss  Ann    (a) 

Superintendent,  Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind, 
6990  Hamilton  Avenue,  Mt.  Healthy,  Cincinnati 
31,  Ohio. 

tCOSTIGAN,  E.  F.    (e) 

Director,  Division  for  Adult  Blind,  2385  North 
Lake   Drive,   Milwaukee    11,   Wisconsin. 

tCOURTNEY,   Miss   Leona   M.    (c) 

Field  Supervisor,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond  21, 
Virginia. 

tCO\VGILL,  Albert  G.  (d) 

Principal  Emeritus,  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind,  64th  and  Malvern  Avenue,  Philadelphia  31, 
Pennsylvania. 

tCRANE,   Mrs.   Minnie   E.    (a) 

Secretary-Stenographer,   Maryland  Workshop  for 
the     Blind,     601     North     Fulton    Avenue,     Balti- 
more 17,  Maryland. 
CRAWFORD,  E.  R.  (a) 

Business  Manager.  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind,  2275  East  55th  Street,  Cleveland  3,  Ohio. 

♦CRAWFORD,   Miss  Margaret   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  548  Educational  Bldg.,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

♦CROFT.    Rev.    A.    D.    (d) 

Board    Member,    South    Carolina    Assn.    for    the 
Blind,     Box    212     (Hotel    Edgefield),    Edgefield, 
South   Carolina. 
•tCROMEENES,   Sharon  R.    (e) 

State  Supervisor,  Rehabilitation  of  Blind,  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  515  North  Ewing, 
Helena,  Montana. 


♦tCUMMINGS,    Dr.    Francis   J.    (e) 

Executive    Secretary,    Delaware    Commission    for 
the   Blind,   305  West  8th   Street,  Wilmington  22, 
Delaware. 
DANN,    Charles   R.    (b) 

Supervisor,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Place- 
ment, Division  for  the  Blind,  State  Department 
of  Social  Security,  Social  Security  Building, 
P.O.    Box    1162,    Olympia,   Washington. 

♦DAVIS,   Mrs.   Annabel   Carter    (c) 

Administrative  Assistant,  Pittsburgh  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  308  South 
Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pennsylvania. 

tDAVIS,  F.   E.    (h) 

Superintendent,  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,   1839  Frankfort  Ave,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 
DAVIS,   John  W.    (e) 

Executive  Assistant,  Educational  Services,  Divi- 
sion of  Social  Administration,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  Oak  Street  at  Ninth, 
Columbus   15,  Ohio. 

♦JDAY,  O.   E.    (e) 

Director,  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Room  550,. 
Education   Building,   Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

♦JDECHANT,  Martin  H.   (a)      _ 

Superintendent,  Trades  Training  Dept.,  Ohio- 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  36  South  Ninth 
Street,  Columbus   15,   Ohio. 

♦JDECHANT,   Thomas    (a) 

Shop  Manager,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind, 
2275   East  55th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

♦JDE  FORE,   Miss   Grace    (h) 

Manager,  Department  for  the  Blind,  Gospel 
Trumpet   Company,   Anderson,   Indiana. 

JDELBRIDGE,   Joseph   Billy    (e) 

State  Manager  of  Canteen  Service,  Virginia 
Assn.  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  3007  Park- 
wood  Avenue,   Richmond  21,  Virginia. 

♦DEMING,   Harold  B.    (g) 

Director  of  Music,  Washington  State  School  for 
the    Blind,    Box   423,    Vancouver,   Washington. 

}DeWITT,    Mrs.    Mary   K.    (a) 

Managing  Director,  Blind  Work  Association, 
Inc.,    18  Court   Street,   Binghamton,  New   York. 

♦{DICKINSON,   Raymond  M.    (e) 

Superintendent,  Division  for  the  Blind,  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  160  North  La- 
Salle  Street,  Chicago   1,  Illinois. 

♦JDICKINSON,  Mrs.  R.  M.  (d) 

7542    Cornell   Avenue,    Chicago,    Illinois. 

♦JDICKSON,    Lawrence   C.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind,  1936  Lyndale  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis 
5,   Minnesota. 

tDINSMORE,  Miss  Annette  B.    (c) 

State  Supervisor,  Home  Teaching,  State  Council 
for   the   Blind,    Harrisburg,   Pennsylvania. 

♦DINSMORE,  Roy  J.   (a) 

Secretary  and  Shop  Manager,  Blind  Industrial 
Workers  Assn.,  1072  Bergen  Street,  Brooklyn, 
New    York. 

JDODD,  Robert  C.    (b) 

Counselor  for  the  Blind,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, 12  Bundy  St.,  Bath,  New  York. 
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Research  Assistant,  American  Foundation  for 
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Superintendent,  State  School  for  the  Blind,  700 
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Field  Worker,  Delaware  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  305  West  8th  Street,  Wilmington  22, 
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DYER,   Wm.   H.    (d) 

President,  Board  of  Directors,  Washington  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind,  244  Woodward  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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JDYMOND,    Miss    Edith    Constance    Stanton    (f) 
Music    Consultant,    Canadian    National    Institute 
for  the  Blind,   186   Beverley  Street,  Toronto  2-B, 
Ontario. 
EBELING,  Willi  H.   (f) 

Executive  Vice  President,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc., 
Morristown,   New  Jersey. 

*EDMONDSON,  S.  D.    (f) 

Executive  Officer,  Southern  Saskatchewan,  Cana- 
dian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  101 
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*tEMANUELE,   George   J.    (b) 

Supervisor,     Special      Rehabilitation     Procedure, 
Veterans    Administration,    Branch    Office    No.    1, 
S5   Tremont   Street,   Boston  8,  Massachusetts. 
EMERSON,   Miss   Grace    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Lions  Industries  of  the  Palm 
Beaches,    7810    South   Dixie,    West    Palm    Beach, 
Florida. 
ENNEVER,   Mrs.    Grace   B.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles 
27,  California. 

*tEVANS,  S.  J.    (f) 

Superintendent,  Central  Western  Division,  Cana- 
dian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  995 
Portage   Avenue,   Winnipeg,   Manitoba. 

♦JEVANS,  Walter  E.    (c) 

Home    Teacher,     State    Council    for    the     Blind, 
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FARRELL,  Dr.  Gabriel   (g) 

Director,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown  72, 
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Employment  Counselor,  Rehabilitation  Services 
for  the  Blind,  2275  East  SSth  Street,  Cleve- 
land 3,  Ohio. 

*FERRELL,  W.  J.   (b) 

Vocational  Counselor,  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind, 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  307  Dome  Build- 
ing,   Chattanooga    2,    Tennessee. 

*FEUCHTWANGER,   Miss   Marian    (d) 

Member  of  Board,  State  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Blind,  State  Office  Building,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. 

♦FINNEY,  Miss  Fern   (d) 

Chairman,   Membership  Committee,  Kansas  State 
Assn.    for    the    Blind,    15    East    Walnut    Street, 
Herington,    Kansas. 
FISKE,  Miss  Katherine  F.   (a) 

Superintendent,  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies,  147  South  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
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♦tFITTON,    Miss    Cora    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Columbia    Polytechnic    Institute, 
1808  "H"  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
FLINN,   Frank  H.    (f) 

Superintendent,  Maritime  Division,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  172  Almon 
Street,   Halifax.   Nova   Scotia. 

FODEN,  Mrs.   Marjory  Hait   (c) 

Public  Health  Nurse,  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind,  197  Hunting  Hill  Ave.,  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut. 

♦JFORWARD,  Miss   Sophy   (c) 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Home  Teachers,  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  Education  Building, 
Harrisburg,    Pennsylvania. 

FRANK,   Miss   Lillian    (d) 

Volunteer  Music  Braillist,  Pratt  Lane  Hotel, 
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Vice  President,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morris- 
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Home  Teacher  (Retired),  46  California  Avenue, 
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Retired,  410  A  Street,  S.E..  Washington  6.  D.  C. 
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State  Superintendent,  Services  for  the  Blind, 
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Teacher,  Workshop  Department,  Maryland 
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State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  205  East 
42nd  Street,   New  York   17,  New  York 

♦tVIRTS,  C.  Clifton  (d) 

Attorney-at-law,  5  West  Church  Street,  Frederick, 
Maryland 

*tVOLKE,  George  M.  (d) 

524    North   Pulaski    Street,    Baltimore,    Maryland 

*JVOORHEES,  Arthur  L.  (b) 

Social  Economist,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

*tWALKER,  Hulen  (b) 

Chief  of  Rehabilitation,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, Branch  Office  A,  3100  West  Grace  Street, 
Richmond  21,  Virginia 

tWALKER,  Miss  Madeline  (e) 

District   Supervisor,   Bureau   for  the  Blind,    1023 
Paul     Brown     Building,     818    Olive    Street,     St. 
Louis,  Missouri 
WALKER,  W.  Laurens  (g) 

Superintendent,  South  Carolina  School  for  the 
Blind,   Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

•tWALSH,  Fred  V.    (c) 

Social  Worker,  Division  of  the  Blind,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  110  Tremont  Street,  Boston 
8,  Massachusetts 

•tWARMAN,  Harold  F.  (f) 

Field  Secretary,  Leader-Dog  League  for  the 
Blind,  507  Hammond  Building,  Detroit  26, 
Michigan 

*tWARTENBERG,  W.  Stanley  (b) 

Employment  Supervisor,  New  York  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  111  East  59th  Street,  New  York  22, 
New  York 

tWATERHOUSE,  Edward  J.  (h) 

Manager,  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Watertown  72, 
Massachusetts 


WATSON,  Dr.  Amey  Eaton  (c) 

Coordinator,  Home  Teacher  Training  Course, 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  64th  and  Mal- 
vern Avenue,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia  31,  Penna. 

*tWATTS,  L.  L.  (e) 

Executive  Secretary,  Virginia  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond  21, 
Virginia 

tWATTS,  Mrs.  L.  L.  (d) 

2920    Parkwood   Avenue,    Richmond   21,   Virginia 

*WEBB.  Mrs.  Pat 

Home  Teacher,  1526  Hicks  Avenue,  San  Antonio, 
Texas 
WEBER,  Chas.  O. 

Business   Manager,  Travis  County  Assn.   for  the 
Blind,    2101    Fredericksburg   Rd.,    Austin,   Tejjas 
WEBER,  Mrs.  Chas.  O. 

Medical-Social  Worker,  State  Commission  for 
the    Blind,    Land    Office    Building,   Austin,   Texas 

tWEIR,  Arthur  V.  (f) 

General  Manager,  Canadian  Natl.  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto  2-B, 
Ontario 

*WEISS,  Alexander  B.  (b) 

Industrial  Counselor  for  the  Blind,  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 106  Meigs  Avenue,  Clarksburg,  West 
Virginia 

tWELCH,  Miss  Mabel  O.  (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Youngstown  Society  for 
the  Blind,  629  Bryson  Street,  Youngstown, 
Ohio 

*WHEATON,  Dr.  Donald  (d) 

2223   Stuart  Street,  Berkeley,  California 

JWHEELEHAN,  Mrs.  Fred  J.  (a) 

Administrative    Assistant,     Maryland    Workshop 
for  the   Blind,   601    North  Fulton  Avenue,   Balti- 
more 17,  Maryland 
WHEELER,  William  Dewell   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  138  South  Second  Street  East,  Salt  Lake 
City  2,  Utah 

*$WHINERY,  Dr.  S.  W.   (g) 

Principal,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  7725 
College  Avenue,  Indianapolis  44,  Indiana 

*tWIEGLE,  Howard  H.  (b) 

Counselor,  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Room 
48,  Education  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

*tWILBER,  Dr.   Louise   (g) 

Supervising  Teacher,  Arizona  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Tucson,  Arizona 

$WILCOX,  Miss  Ruth  E.  (f) 

Assistant    Secretary,    American    Foundation    for 
Overseas  Blind,   15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
11,  New  York 
WILLIAMS,  Miss  Ruth  E.  (d) 

La  Salle  Hotel,  La  Salle  and  Madison  Streets, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

^tWILLIAMSON,  Lindsay  G.  (b) 

National  Supervisor  of  Employment.  Canadian 
Natl.  Institute  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street, 
Toronto  2-B,  Ontario 

WILSON,  Mrs.   Eleanor  A.    (d) 

Financial  Secretary,  Kansas  Association  for  the 
Blind,  904  Armstrong,  Kansas  City  9,  Kansas 

*WIMLEY,  Mrs.   Helen  Kaploniak   (c) 

Intake  Worker,  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark  2,  New  Jersey 

tWINSWORTH,  Miss  Mabel  J.  (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind,  2275   East  55th  Street,  Cleveland  3,  Ohio 

tWISE,  Gerald  E.   (f) 

Supervisor  of  the  Blind,  Veterans  Administration, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

tWOOD,  H.  A.  (e) 

Executive  Secretary,  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  401  Labor  Building,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina 
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t*WOOD,  L.  M. 

President,  Canadian  Natl.  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
186   Beverley   Street,  Toronto  2-B,   Ontario 

♦tWOOD,  Miss  Theresa  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Serv- 
ice, 285  Schermerhorn  Street,  Brooklyn  17, 
New  York 

*WOOD,  W.  S.  (b) 

Placement  Counselor,  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  508  M  and  M  Building,  Main  Street 
Viaduct,  Houston,  Texas 

tWORTS,  Miss  Grace  (f) 

Recording    Secretary,    Canadian    Natl.    Institute 


for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto  2-B, 
Ontario 

tWRENCH,  Frank  A.  (b) 

Chief,  Rehabilitation  Services,  Virginia  Cora- 
mission  for  the  Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue, 
Richmond  21,  Virginia 

tWRENCH,  Mrs.  Frank  (d) 

Assistant  Directress,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
State  of  Virginia,  201  North  Pine  Street,  Apt.  2, 
Richmond,  Virginia 

tZIBUNG,  Emil  E,  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Division  for  Adult 
Blind,  2385  North  Lake  Drive,  Milwaukee  11, 
Wisconsin 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ALFRED  ALLEN,  Secretary-General 

c/o  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  W.  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York 

OFFICERS  1947-1949 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  President 

Francis  B.  lerardi,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  First  Vice-President 

Arthur  V.  Weir,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Second  Vice-President 

Alfred  Allen,  New  York,  New  York,  Secretary-General 

Lemont  Hackett,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Treasurer 

Founded  in  1895  as  the  Missouri  National  College  Association,  changed  in  1896  to  The 
American  Blind  People's  Higher  Education  and  General  Improvement  Association,  the  organi- 
zation took  its  present  name  in  1905 — the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  "to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  promotion  of  all 
phases  of  work  for,  and  in  the  interest  of,  the  blind,  and  to  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Americas  and  the  territorial  and  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States." 

All  persons  in  the  Americas,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  or  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  are 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association.  The  membership  is  divided  into  sectional  groups 
of  specific  interests  for  the  purpose  of  representation  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  for  round-table  discussions.  The  Association  is  maintained  by  individual  membership 
dues  of  $5  annually.  Annual  conventions  are  held  usually  in  June  or  July.  Published  pro- 
ceedings of  conventions  are  distributed  free  to  members,  and  sold  to  all  others. 

The  authority  to  govern  the  Association,  by  directing  its'  policies  and  operations  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  formed,  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  thirteen 
Directors,  composed  of  the  five  elected  officers  and  one  representative  from  each  of  the  sections. 

Various  standing  committees  of  the  Association  may  work  jointly  with  corresponding  com- 
mittees of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  with  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind. 
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AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  been  supplying  the  Bible  to  the  Blind  for  over  a  century, 
beginning  in  1835  with  the  publication  of  the  Bible  in  the  Line  Letter  system — the  first 
Bible  for  the  sightless. 

The  year  1946  was  a  record  year  in  the  distribution  of  the  embossed  Scriptures,  a  total  of 
13,772  bulky  volumes  and  Talking  Book  records  having  been  sent  out  from  the  Bible  House 
in  New  York. 

The  Bible  is  distributed  in  Revised  Braille  Grade  H/o,  Standard  Braille  Grade  2,  the 
Moon  system,  and  some  volumes  are  still  available  in  New  York  Point. 

For  those  unable  to  read  any  embossed  system,  the  Society  provides  the  Scripture  Talking 
Book  Records.  The  whole  Bible  requires  169  records — the  Old  Testament  is  on  129  records 
and  the  New  Testament  on  40.  A  Small  Volume  of  Scripture  Passages  has  been  recorded  on 
two  records. 

Portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  embossed  in  many  foreign  languages  in  Braille,  including 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Arabic,  Kuoyii,  Japanese,  and  Italian. 

In  1946,  the  first  Braille  Concordance  was  published.  The  set  of  ten  volumes  costs  about 
$22.00  but  these  volumes  are  offered  to  the  Blind  at  the  special  price  of  25  cents  each,  plus 
5  cents  a  volume  for  postage,  or  $3.00. 

The  Bible  Society  continues  to  supply  all  of  its  embossed  volumes  and  Talking  Book 
records  of  the  Bible  to  blind  persons  and  libraries  serving  the  Blind  at  the  special  price  of 
25  cents  each,  plus  postage.  A  Braille  grade  U/^  Bible  requires  20  large  volumes  and  costs  over 
$40.00.  The  difference  between  the  cost  price  and  the  special  price  is  met  through  contribu- 
tions from  friends  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Blind  to  the  Society's  Blind  Fund. 

The  Bible  in  Standard  Braille  Grade  2  is  in  18  volumes  and  in  the  Moon  system,  a  modified 
raised  letter  system,  in  58  large  bulky  volumes. 

The  Society's  Small  Volume  of  Scripture  Passages  is  a  very  popular  little  volume,  the 
Blind  calling  it  their  pocket  Bible  as  it  is  easy  to  carry  about.  Many  copies  have  been  sent  to 
students  in  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

From  1835  to  the  end  of  1946,  the  Society  has  distributed  at  home  and  abroad,  over 
215,350  volumes. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  promotes  those  interests  of  the  blind  which 
cannot  be  handled  advantageously  by  local  agencies.  Among  the  activities  are: 

Research — In  such  fields  as  education;  social  adjustment;  statistics;  legislation;  mechanical 
appliances,  such  as  the  Braille  typewriter  and  the  Talking  Book  machine. 

Consultation  Service — Agencies  for  the  blind  are  offered  comprehensive  infarmation  and 
the  advice  of  experienced  workers  on  education,  vocations,  legislation,  statistical  records,  etc. 

Field  Service — Assistance  to  state  and  community  agencies  in  presenting  the  needs  of  the 
blind  to  government  officials,  legislators,  and  the  public;  organization  of  new  activities  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  where  needed;  surveys  in  which  an  evaluation  is  made  of  existing  services 
to  blind  adults  and  children,  and  recommendations  made  for  improvement  of  such  services. 

Library  Service — Students  of  work  for  the  blind  are  offered  the  facilities  of  a  reference 
and  lending  library  of  more  than  7,000  books,  pamphlets  and  magazines  relating  to  the  blind 
and  their  welfare. 

Publications — Books  and  pamphlets  of  professional  interest;  three  magazines:  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Teachers'  Forum  (inkprint  and  Braille)  ,  Talking  Book  Topics  (inkprint 
and  records)  ,  and  the  Braille  Book  Review   (Braille)  . 

Professional  Development — Promotion  of  professional  training  through  institutes  for 
social  workers,  and  summer  schools  for  workers  for  the  adult  blind  and  for  teachers  of  blind 
children;  an  employment  service  which  aids  qualified  personnel  to  secure  appointments  in 
schools  for  the  blind  and  in  agencies  for  the  adult  blind. 

Services  to  the  War-Blinded — A  department  which  through  visits  to  various  hospital 
facilities,  office  consultations,  and  personal  contacts  offers  service  and  attention  to  the  many 
requests  of  the  newly  blinded  servicemen,  supplementary  to  arid  in  cooperation  with  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Veterans  Administrations. 

Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind — The  Department  of  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind  seeks  out  all 
deaf-blind  persons  throughout  the  country  and  studies  and  promotes  services  for  their  personal, 
social,  and  economic  rehabilitation. 

Service  to  Blind  Individuals — Information  and  advice  on  all  matters  concerning  the  blind; 
scholarships  to  promising  blind  students  in  colleges  and  professional  schools;  arrangements 
for  "one-fare"  privileges  for  blind  persons  and  their  guides  on  railway  and  bus  lines;  sale  of 
Talking  Book  machines,  braille  writers,  braille  watches,  and  other  special  appliances  for 
the  blind  at  cost  price. 

Membership  in  the  Foundation — The  Foundation  is  supported  principally  by  annual  con- 
tributions and  memberships.  Professional  membership  is  open  to  any  person  actively  engaged 
in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  OVERSEAS  BLIND,  INC. 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  affiliated  with  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  is  an  organization  to  provide  aid  to  the  blind  of  Europe  and  to  advance  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Chartered  in  1858 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky 

When  schools  for  the  blind  were  established  in  this  country  over  a  century  ago,  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  was  for  an  ample  supply  of  embossed  books  and  special  apparatus  for  instruc- 
tional purposes.  A  central,  national  printing  house  to  supply  all  of  the  states  was  proposed, 
and  in  1858  Kentucky  chartered  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  It  is  the  oldest 
national  institution  for  the  blind  in  this  country  and  the  largest  publishing  house  for  the 
blind  in  the  world. 

Operating  on  a  non-profit  basis,  it  furnishes  books  and  apparatus  for  the  education  of 
the  6,500  blind  children  enrolled  in  the  public  institutions  and  classes  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  its  territories.  For  this  purpose,  Congress  provides  an  annual  appropriation 
of  1125,000  which  is  used  to  provide  free  schoolbooks  and  tangible  apparatus  for  all  of  the 
public  educational  institutions  for  the  blind. 

For  the  over  30,000  adult  blind  readers,  the  Printing  House  provides  in  Braille  and  on 
Talking  Books  a  wide  range  of  literature  which  includes  28  periodicals.  The  Reader's  Digest, 
reprinted  each  month  both  in  Braille  and  on  Talking  Book  records,  has  been  acclaimed  by  the 
blind  as  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  literature  for  the  blind. 

Besides  being  the  official  schoolbook  printery,  the  Printing  House  prints  books  and 
periodicals  for  organizations  which  provide  free  literature  for  the  blind.  Many  agencies  have 
found  this  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  than  doing  the  work  in  their  own  establishments. 

The  Printing  House  maintains  a  complete  Talking  Book  department  for  manufacturing 
the  Talking  Book  records  through  all  of  the  processes,  from  wax  recording  to  the  pressing  of 
the  discs.  This  department  provides  the  necessary  facilities  to  enable  the  institution  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  the  blind  for  recorded  literature. 

Special  printing  presses,  embossing  machines,  sectional  maps.  Braille  writing-frames,  arith- 
metic slates,  Braillewriters,  Talking  Book  reproducers,  peg  boards  for  kindergarten,  frames 
for  writing  longhand,  and  sentence  boards  have  been  designed  'and  built  here.  This  original 
material  has  profoundly  influenced  the  art  of  instructing  the  blind  in  this  and  other  countries. 

An  enlarged  program  of  service  to  the  blind  is  contemplated  which  includes,  in  addition 
to  Braille  and  Talking  Books  and  tangible  apparatus,  such  features  as  the  publication  of 
books  in  large  print  for  the  partially  blind,  a  students'  library,  home  teaching  service,  infor- 
mation bureau,  and  a  program  of  research  into  the  specific  problems  relating  to  the  production 
and  distribution  of  literature  and  appliances  for  the  blind  and  near-blind. 
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THE  BRAILLE  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 

704  West  Grace  Street,  Richmond  20,  Virginia 

The  Braille  Circulating  Library  is  a  private  organization  supported  by  Christian  people 
from  churches  of  six  or  seven  various  denominations.  It  furnishes  Christian  books  (in  Braille, 
Grade  ii/^  or  2)  and  talking  book  records  on  request,  as  a  free  loan  to  anyone,  anywhere. 
These  books  are  distinctly  non-sectarian  and  comprise  Christian  fiction,  biography,  poetry, 
missionary  stories  and  evangelistic  and  devotional  matter.  They  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere. 
The  authors  represented  are  from  the  following  denominations:  Baptist,  Brethren,  Congre- 
gational, Episcopal,  ^.utheran,  Methodist,  Missionary  Alliance,  Presbyterian  and  Reformed. 

The  books  may  be  kept  from  two  weeks  to  three  months.  No  postage  is  required  as  a  franked 
label  is  sent  with  each  book.  One  thousand,  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  readers  were  served 
in  1946  and  127  letters  of  appreciation  from  readers  received.  Books  are  being  sent  into  16 
foreign  countries  as  well  as  to  every  state  in  the  Union.  Individuals  and  groups  will  be 
served  immediately  on  request.  Address  all  communications  to  Miss  Louise  Harrison  McCraw, 
Secretary. 
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BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  27,  California 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  was  established  in  1929  to  acquire  and  extend  the 
activities  of  the  Universal  Braille  Press,  an  unincorporated  philanthropic  institution  founded 
in  1919.  It  is  chartered  under  the  laws  of  California  as  a  nation-wide,  non-profit,  non-sectarian 
institution  devoted  to  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Its  service  now  includes  the  following  major  activities: 

1.  SOCIAL  WELFARE — Work  with  local  blind  persons,  and  in  some  cases  with  the 
blind  in  other  localities,  having  to  do  with  personal  adjustment  problems  created  by  blindness, 
including  the  donation  of  appliances  when  necessary. 

2.  HOME  TEACHING — Free  personal  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  raised  print 
(Braille  and  Moon  type)  and  typewriting  to  local  blind  persons,  and  the  publication  of  self- 
instruction  primers  for  the  use  of  the  blind  in  localities  where  the  services  of  a  teacher  are 

mot  available. 

'3.  RECREATION:  Planned  activities  provide  fun,  fellowship  and  cultural  opportunities 
for  the  blind.  These  cover  a  wide  variety  of  fields,  among  them  being  dramatics,  vocal  lessons, 
book  reviews,  short  story  writing,  social  dancing,  bridge  class,  pottery  and  sculpturing. 

4.  BUSINESS  GUIDANCE — Consultation  and  other  services  to  the  employable  blind,  and 
the  sponsorship  of  vocational  literature. 

5.  LIBRARY  SERVICE — Free  circulation  of  books  in  raised  print  and  Talking  Book 
records  to  the  blind  of  California,  Arizona  and  southern  Nevada. 

6.  LITERATURE — Sponsorship  of  books  in  Braille  and  Moon  type  on  a  non-profit  basis, 
and  free  to  the  blind  unable  to  pay,  including  the  distribution  of  the  King  James  Version  of 
the  Bible  in  Braille. 

7.  RESEARCH — The  development  of  appliances  for  the  blind.  Braille  writers;  consulta- 
tion and  other  services  to  blind  individuals  and  organizations. 

8.  PRINTING — Maintenance  of  a  press  well  equipped  to  print  books  and  magazines  in 
Braille  and  Moon  type  for  organizations  not  having  their  own  presses. 

The  Institute  publishes  The  Braille  Mirror,  a  monthly  current  topic  magazine,  at  special 
rates  to  the  blind  below  production  cost. 

It  also  publishes  a  magazine  in  ink  print,  called  Light,  which  features  biographical  sketches 
of  the  successful  blind,  their  needs  and  resourcefulness,  together  with  a  variety  of  matter 
having  to  do  with  welfare  work  for  the  blind. 

The  Institute  is  maintained  by  bequests,  endowments,  voluntary  contributions  from  the 
public  and  by  membership  dues  ranging  from  $5  to  $100  a  year,  with  life  memberships 
at  $1,000. 
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THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

National  Office:  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

L.  M.  Wood,  C.B.E.,  President 

Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  O.B.E.,  Managing  Director 

With  offices  in  twenty-three  of  the  principal  cities  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  founded  in  1918,  offers  complete  services  to  the 
14,926  blind  people  registered  in  these  two  countries  as  at  March  31st,  1947,  and  does  extensive 
work  in  the  fields  of  sight-saving  and  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

The  aim  of  the  Institute  is  that  every  blind  person  in  the  country  should  achieve  the 
greatest  degree  of  independence  possible.  To  this  end,  the  Institute  operates  factories  for 
the  employment  of  blind  men  and  women;  it  installs  and  supervises  tobacco  stands,  news- 
stands, canteens  and  cafeterias,  operated  by  blind  merchants;  it  maintains  up-to-date  libraries 
of  Braille  and  Talking  Books;  provides  home  teaching  service  throughout  the  country;  acts 
as  a  social  service  agency;  provides  facilities  for  the  marketing  of  the  products  of  home  workers; 
interests  itself  in  recreational  activities  for  blind  people  and  promotes  research  on  special  ap- 
pliances for  the  use  of  the  blind,  maintains  an  employment  and  placement  department  which 
trains  blind  workers  and  finds  jobs  for  them  in  general  industry;  encourages  and  assists  those 
blind  persons  who  wish  to  undertake  independent  careers  in  business  or  the  professions; 
operates  residences  for  blind  people  without  homes  of  their  own;  promotes  legislation  designed 
to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  blind  and  advances  the  interests  of  blind 
individuals  and  the  blind  as  a  group  in  every  legitimate  way. 

Geographically,  the  Institute  has  six  divisions,  each  governed  by  a  voluntary  board  and 
managed  by  a  superintendent  (usually  blind)  .  In  each  division,  local  areas  are  served  by 
blind  field  secretaries.  The  National  Council,  a  voluntary  body,  some  of  whose  members  are 
blind,  co-ordinates  the  work  of  the  divisions  and  guides  Institute  policy  on  the  national  leveL 

Since  the  return  of  the  first  war-blinded  serviceman  from  the  Second  Great  War,  the 
Institute  has  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  Dominion  Government  for  the  training,  rehabilitation 
and  after-care  of  the  war  blinded. 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  co-operates  with  agencies  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  world.  Information  concerning  its  method  of  operation  is  freely  available  to 
any  interested  individual  or  organization. 
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CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 

The  Trustees  under  the  will  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massa- 
chusetts, publish  in  Braille  Grade  One  and  a  Half  the  following  books  written  by  Mary  Baker 
Eddy,  the  discoverer  and  founder  of  Christian  Science. 

Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures — The  Christian  Science  textbook,  used 
with  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible.  Interpointed;  black  Fabrikoid  binding;  five 
volumes;  size  outside  iiS/^  x  ^^%  X  ^¥»  inches.  Price  complete,  $12.50. 

RuDiMENTAL  DiviNE  SCIENCE  AND  No  AND  Yes — Interpoiuted;  black  heavy  paper  binding; 
size  outside  iii/4  X  ^^Vi  X  ^^A  inches;  price  $2.00. 

Unity  of  Good — Interpointed;  black  heavy  paper  binding;  size  outside  11I/2  X  "  X  ^ 
inches;  price  $2.00. 

Retrospection  and  Introspection — Interpointed;  black  Fabrikoid  binding;  size  outside 
i"/2  X  'i?4  X  2  inches;  price  $3.50. 

Church  Manual — Interpointed;  black  Fabrikoid  binding;  size  outside  1134  X  11^/4  X^^A 
inches;  price  $2.00. 

Seven  Poems — Interpointed;  also  published  in  Moon  Type;  bright  color  heavy  paper  bind- 
itig;  size  outside  iH/o  X  ^^Vs  X  Vs  inches;  price  75  cents. 

Talking  Book — This  trusteeship  also  offers  a  Talking  Book  which  consists  of  the  Preface 
and  first  chapter  of  "Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures";  two  12-inch  double 
side  phonograph  records.  Sold  only  as  a  single  unit;  price  $2.00. 

The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society,  also  at  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, issues  the  following  publications  in  Braille  Grade  One  and  a  Half: 

Christian  Science  Quarterly  Bible  Lessons — Published  once  a  month,  containing  lessons  for 
the  month,  with  citations  from  the  Bible  and  Science  and  Health  Brailled  in  full.  One  year 
(12  issues)  ,  $2.50;  six  months,  $1.25;  three  months,  65  cents;  single  copy,  25  cents. 

The  Herald  of  Christian  Science — Published  quarterly,  containing  articles,  editorials,  and 
testimonies  of  healing.  One  year,  $1;  six  months,  50  cents;  single  copy,  25  cents. 

The  BIBLE  in  Braille  is  sold,  but  not  published,  by  the  Publishing  Society.  Interpointed; 
black  Fabrikoid  binding;  21  volumes;- $52.50,  no  discount.  Single  books,  $2.50  each. 

The  Publishing  Society  also  publishes: 

Perception — A  pamphlet  containing  articles  and  poems  reprinted  from  The  Christian 
Science  Journal  and  Sentinel  in  Moon  type;  $1. 

Talking  Book  No.  I — A  record   (2  sides)   of  articles  from  the  Christian  Science  periodicals; 
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CLOVERNOOK  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Cincinnati  31,  Ohio 

The  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind  was  founded  by  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B. 
Trader  in  1901.  The  books  were  deposited  in  the  Public  Library,  Cincinnati  and  the  Librarian 
and  attendants  were  paid  by  them.  This  Society  outgrew  the  space  allotted  for  the  books,  so 
in  1934  they  were  taken  to  Clovernook  and  it  is  known  as  the  Clovernook  Branch  Library. 
There  are  about  twenty-live  hundred  readers  and  the  circulation  is  about  sixty  thousand  books 
and  magazines  each  year. 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind  was  founded  in  1903  by  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B. 
Trader.  Clovernook  was  the  former  home  of  the  poet  sisters,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary.  It  is  an 
industrial  Home  for  forty  women.  In  connection  with  the  Home  there  is  a  Weaving  Shop 
where  rag  rugs  and  other  woven  articles  are  made.  There  is  also  a  Printing  Shop  where  books 
and  magazines  are  printed  in  Braille. 

In  1905  classes  for  Blind  children  in  connection  with  the  Public  Schools  were  opened 
through  the  efforts  of  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B.  Trader.  There  is  a  class  for  totally  blind 
children  and  seven  other  classes  for  conservation  of  vision,  about  seventy-five  pupils  in  all. 
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THE  HADLEY  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

620  Lincoln  Avenue,  Winnetka,  Iltinois 

The  Hadley  School  offers  58  home-study  courses,  ranging  from  the  fifth  grade  through  a 
complete  high-school  curriculum,  to  university  Avork.  A  course  in  the  reading  of  Braille  is 
available  to  those  who  have  not  learned  it,  or  who  wish  to  "brush  up." 

All  Hadley  courses  and  services  are  free  to  the  blind.  The  generosity  of  people  interested 
in  the  blind  and  in  their  welfare  makes  this  possible. 

The  School  maintains  a  Braille  lending  library  that  supplies  students  with  all  books  needed 
for  their  courses,  and  all  instructional  material  in  Braille. 

The  School  employs  a  staff  of  experienced  teachers  and  Braillists  who  provide  individual- 
ized instruction,  through  personal  letters  written  in  Braille,  as  students  progress  from  lesson 
to  lesson. 

Writing  equipment  and  materials  are  supplied  to  students  in  need  of  them.  Those  who 
prove  themselves  capable  and  reliable,  but  who  must  write  with  slate  and  stylus,  are  granted 
the  loan  of  a  Braille  Writer  in  order  to  facilitate  their  studies. 

In  co-operation  with  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  School  has  prepared,  and  now  offers, 
a  course  in  Accident  Prevention  especially  for  the  blind. 

To  meet  thd^  demand  for  practical  instruction  in  creative  writing,  the  School  now  offers 
courses  in  short  story  writing  and  verse  writing,  and  publishes  biennially,  with  the  assistance 
of  The  Author  and  Journalist,  a  Braille  edition  of  this  magazine's  "Handy  Market  List." 

Through  a  co-operative  arrangement  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  Hadley  School 
makes  available  in  Braille  selected  courses  offered  by  the  University's  Home-Study  Depart- 
ment. This  service  includes  the  Brailling  of  required  textbooks  and  instructions,  transcription 
into  typewritten  form  of  Brailled  lessons  for  the  University  instructor,  and  transcription  of 
his  corrections  and  remarks  into  Braille.  Three  courses  in  Freshman  and  Sophomore  English 
are  now  available,  offering  in  all  9  1/3  semester  hours  of  college  credit.  A  Sophomore  course 
in  Psychology  is  in  preparation. 

Hadley  Scholarships  for  this  university  work  are  available  upon  application.  These  scholar- 
ships make  the  college  studies  free  to  the  blind,  as  are  all  Hadley  courses. 

Application  for  enrollment  in  the  Hadley  School  may  be  made  at  any  time  throughout 
the  year.  The  School  serves  about  1,000  persons  annually. 

A  Braille  or  print  catalogue  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
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HOWE  MEMORIAL  PRESS 

549  East  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston,  Massachusetts 

The  Howe  Memorial  Press  is  the  printing  department  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  Water- 
town,  Mass.  Its  endowment  was  established  in  memory  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  and  the 
printing  plant  has  been  in  operation  under  that  name  since  1882.  Braille  printing  of  all  classes 
of  books  is  carried  on,  with  considerable  attention  given  to  reading  aids  for  adult  beginners. 

For  twenty  years  Braille  slates,  Braillewriters,  shorthand  Braillewriters,  proofpresses,  games, 
and  other  appliances  for  the  use  of  the  blind  have  been  manufactured  in  its  own  shops,  where 
careful  workmanship  turns  out  accurately  made  articles.  Suggestions  for  new  appliances  and 
the  improvement  of  existing  ones  are  welcomed. 

A  price  list  of  the  Braille  books  and  an  illustrated  price  list  of  the  appliances  and  games 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  salesroom. 


JOHN  MILTON  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

A  world-wide  service  to  the  Blind  by  United  Protestantism  through 
Religious  Publications  in  Braille 

Through  this  Society  more  than  50  Protestant  denominations  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  unite  to  serve  the  religious  interests  and  needs  of  the  blind.  Each  month  its  monthly 
magazine  {John  Milton  Magazine  for  adults  and  Discovery  for  boys  and  girls)  along  with  its 
other  religious  publications  in  Braille  carry  the  light  and  cheer  of  the  Christian  faith  to  thou- 
sands on  this  continent  and  in  20  foreign  countries. 

Today  the  Society  is  extending  its  services  to  blind  readers  of  Braille  overseas.  From  the 
great  Mission  Fields  of  the  world  Protestant  missionaries  are  appealing  for  the  Society's  aid 
in  promoting  Christian  literature  projects  in  vernacular  Braille. 

To  impart  spiritual  strength,  inspiration  and  new  hope  to  the  blind  through  Christian  non- 
sectarian  literature  in  Braille,  is  the  mission  of  the  John  Milton  Society:  Helen  Keller  is  its 
president.  The  extent  and  continuance  of  its  services  wholly  depend  on  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. Its  offices  are  located  at  756  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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THE  MATILDA  ZIEGLER  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 

Howard  M.  Liechty,  Managing  Editor 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  was  founded  in  1907  and  is  published  monthly 
by  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs. 
William  Ziegler  of  New  York,  by  whose  generosity  it  was  endowed  in  perpetuity.  The  genius  of 
the  late  Walter  G.  Holmes,  for  thirty-nine  years  its  editor  and  manager,  caused  its  being  and 
its  continuing  high  tradition.  Its  purpose  throughout  its  history  has  been  that  of  these  two 
great  souls — to  serve  the  blind  out  of  love  for  humanity;  specifically,  to  bring  to  blind  readers 
entertainment  and  companionship,  and  the  best  of  reading  material  available  in  the  literature 
of  this  country.  Other  services,  within  its  capacity,  and  in  normal  times,  are  the  supplying  of 
alarm  clocks  marked  for  touch  reading,  typewriters,  radios,  playing  cards  embossed  in  Moon 
type  or  Braille,  and  other  aids  and  appliances,  all  at  reduced  prices. 

A  typical  list  of  contents  includes  a  cover  poem  appropriate  to  the  month,  editorials, 
"Special  Notices" — items  and  events  of  particular  interest  about  the  blind  and  activities  by 
and  for  the  blind,  "Current  Events" — a  review  of  the  news  of  the  month,  a  short  fiction  story, 
three  or  four  articles  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  of  general  interest  or  of  informational 
nature,  a  review  of  a  currently  best-selling  novel,  an  article  dealing  with  new  appliances  and 
aids  for  the  blind,  an  account  of  a  blind  person  of  interesting  or  unusual  attainment,  a 
necrology  of  blind  persons,  and  a  department  of  contemporary  and  classical  poetry. 

The  publishers  desire  the  Ziegler  Magazine  to  be  read  by  any  blind  people  who  would  find 
it  worthwhile.  It  will  be  sent  entirely  free  of  charge  to  anyone  making  application.  The  mailing 
date  of  a  given  month's  issue  is  usually  during  the  last  full  week  of  the  previous  month. 

Three  editions  are  published:  Braille,  New  York  Point,  and  Moon  type. 
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NATIONAL  BRAILLE  PRESS  INC. 

88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 

The  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  is  a  charitable  organization,  dependent  entirely  on  private 
contributions,  publishing  for  free  distribution:  Weekly  News,  a  current  events  magazine  for 
the  blind,  printed  in  Braille  Grade  2;  Our  Special,  a  monthly  magazine  for  blind  women, 
printed  in  Braille  Grade  ii/4;  The  Home  Teacher,  a  professional  journal  for  home  teachers  and 
social  workers,  printed  in  Braille  Grade  2.  Also,  it  accepts  contracts  for  the  publishing  of  other 
Braille  periodicals,  but  not  for  profit. 

Founded  as  the  Braille  Weekly  Publishing  Company,  January,  1927;  incorporated  under 
its  present  name  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  May  29,  1929. 

Purpose:  Embossing,  printing  and  circulating  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  reading 
matter  for  the  blind;  promoting  finger  reading  and  assisting  the  blind  to  become  happier  and 
better  informed  citizens.  The  organization  employs  twenty-five  persons  on  its  project,  fourteen 
of  whom  are  visually  handicapped. 

Distribution:  Throughout  the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  and  to  English-speaking 
readers  all  over  the  world. 

Officers:  President  and  Treasurer,  Charles  Boyden,  Boston;  Assistant  Treasurer,  George  L. 
Wren,  2nd,  Boston;  First  Vice-president,  Mrs.  Homer  Gage,  Worcester;  Second  Vice-president, 
William  Bayne,  New  York;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Fay,  Cambridge;  Managing  Director, 
Francis  B.  lerardi,  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 
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THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
COMMITTEE  ON  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Loaring-CIark,  Secretary,  Jackson,  Tennessee 

The  National  Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church  through  its  Committee  on  Literature  for 
the  Blind  publishes  a  monthly  magazine,  The  Church  Herald,  which  has  a  mailing  list  of 
some  600  names.  This  is  the  free  gift  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  visually  handicapped  and 
is  edited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loaring-Clark,  D.D.,  Jackson', 
Tennessee.  The  Church  Herald  is  published  in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  1I/9  and  contains  the 
Church  Calendar,  Prayers,  Articles,  Poems,  a  book  in  serial  form,  a  Question  and  Answer 
Department,  a  News  and  Notes  Department  and  the  Episcopal  Church  School  Lessons  accord- 
ing to  the  Bible  Class  and  Home  Department  Quarterly  edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Hiram  R. 
Bennett,  D.D.  and  published  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  H.  M.  Jacobs  Co. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  founded  by  and  affiliated  with  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  is  a  non-profit  organization  incorporated  September  13,  1938,  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Its  principal  purpose  is  to  allocate  orders  to  workshops  for  the  blind 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made  Products,  a  committee  set 
up  under  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act,  which  authorizes  the  Federal  departments 
to  purchase  brooms,  mops,  and  other  suitable  commodities  from  workshops  for  the  blind. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  with  the  general 
committee  on  Sheltered  Workshops  for  the  Blind  acting  as  an  Advisory  Committee.  All  major 
policies  are  discussed  with  this  committee. 

Another  purpose  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  to  develop  the  open  market  for 
blind-made  products  which  measure  up  to  certain  well-defined  standards. 

The  government  market  has  greatly  aided  the  workshops  by  making  possible  an  increased 
production,  necessitating  the  maintenance  of  high  standards  of  workmanship  and  of  business 
procedure. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
OF  BLINDNESS,  INC. 

1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  an  incorporated  lay  organization 
engaged  in  a  program  of  eliminating  preventable  loss  of  sight.  Its  objects  are: 

1.  To  endeavor  to  ascertain,  through  study  and  investigation,  any  causes,  whether  direct 
or  indirect,  which  may  result  in  blindness  or  impaired  vision. 

2.  To  advocate  measures  which  shall  lead  to  the  elimination  of  such  causes. 

3.  To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  care  and  use  of 
the  eyes. 

The  Society's  program  is  carried  out  through  field  work,  the  press,  publications,  corre- 
spondence, statistical  service,  personal  interviews  and  other  media  of  public  education.  It 
endeavors  to  co-ordinate  its  work  with  that  of  other  organizations  and  to  co-operate  in  any 
phase  of  saving  sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lectures,  charts  and  assistance  in  sight-saving 
projects  are  available  on  request.  It  publishes  the  following  periodicals:  Sight-Saving  Review, 
quarterly,  $2  a  year;  Eye  Health  and  Safety  News,  published  four  or  five  times  a  year,  sent 
free  upon  request;  and  Annual  Report. 


ROYER-GREAVES  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 

Paoli,  Pa. 
JESSIE  ROYER  GREAVES,  B.L.,  Ped.D.,  Principal 

This  school,  founded  for  and  conducted  primarily  for  the  retarded  blind  child,  was  moved 
six  years  ago  from  King  of  Prussia  to  Paoli,  Pa.  In  its  setting  of  thirteen  acres  with  vegetable 
and  flower  gardens,  large  old  shade  trees  and  extensive  play  grounds,  the  school  has  expanded 
its  excellent  work. 

A  large  workshop  is  separate  from  the  beautiful  twenty-two  room  stone  home  that  houses 
the  Royer-Greaves  family.  Here  the  pupils  are  trained  in  school,  in  music,  in  hand  crafts  and 
in  those  home  duties  and  accomplishments  so  essential  to  their  future  usefulness  and  happiness. 

Paoli  is  on  Route  30,  the  Lincoln  Highway.  The  school  is  on  South  Valley  Road,  about 
four  blocks  from  the  depot  on  the  Main  Line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  All  through  trains 
stop  here  and  the  trip  to  New  York  City  may  be  made  without  change  of  cars. 
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THE  SEEING  EYE,  INC. 

Morristown,  New  Jersey 

HENRY  A.  COLGATE,  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 

W.  H,  EBELING,  Executive  Vice  President 

PERRY  E.  HALL,  Treasurer 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  a  national  philanthropic  organization,  established  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  means  of  independent  travel  for  blind  men  and  women  through  the  use  of  dog 
guides. 

Its  three-fold  purpose  is:  Training  dogs  to  guide  the  blind;  teaching  blind  people  how 
to  use  their  dogs;  and  teaching  sighted  men  to  become  instructors. 

The  Seeing  Eye  school  was  founded  in  1929  by  the  late  Mrs.  Dorothy  H.  Eustis.  First 
established  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1932  it  was  moved  to  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  and 
incorporated  under  the  welfare  laws  of  that  State.  The  Seeing  Eye  has  no  branches  and  does 
not  duplicate  the  activities  of  blind  associations,  but  cooperates  closely  with  them  in  the  com- 
mon purpose  of  educating  and  improving  the  status  of  the  blind.  Over  eighty  per  cent  of 
Seeing  Eye  graduates  are  gainfully  employed,  are  housewives,  or  are  students  in  schools  and 
colleges. 

Eligible  blind  persons  are  asked  to  assume  a  small  obligation  for  their  dogs,  equipment, 
and  a  month's  stay  at  the  school  while  learning  to  use  them.  This  obligation  may  be  met  if 
and  when  the  student  is  financially  able.  Blinded  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  supplied 
with  dog  guides  without  cost  to  them  or  to  the  United  States  Government. 

Student  Body — 150  annually;   Graduates  actually  working  with  their  dogs — 999. 


PROGRAM 

OF 

TWENTY-FIRST  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION 


PROGRAM 

Monday,  July  7th,  8  P.  M. 
OPENING  SESSION 


ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME: 

HOST:  THE  MARYLAND  WORKSHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND,  John  G.  Schilpp,  Chairman, 

Board  of  Trustees. 
CITY  OF  BALTIMORE:   The   Honorable  Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Baltimore. 

RESPONSE:  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Past  President,  A.A.W.B.,  Managing  Director,  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  U.'Y. 

PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS:    J.    Robert   Atkinson,   President,   A.A.W.B.,   Managing   Director, 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

REPORT  ON  PROPOSED  NEW  CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS:  Alfred  Allen,  Secre- 
tary-General, A.A.W.B. 

Tuesday,  July  8th 

GENERAL  SESSION    (BUSINESS  MEETING)  — 
9:00  A.M.    CONSIDERATION   OF   PROPOSED   NEW   CONSTITUTION   AND   BY-LAWS. 
11:30A.M.    SECTIONAL  ELECTIONS    (To  be  announced).    (These  sectional  elections  will 
depend  upon  the  action  of  the  convention  in  connection  with  the  adoption  of  a 
new  constitution  and  by-laws,  with  particular  reference  to  the  provisions  affect- 
ing sectional  representation  on  the  Board  of  Directors) . 

SECTIONAL  MEETINGS 

2:00  P.M.    EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Section  i:  Administrative  Heads  of  Residential  and  Day  Schools  Classes  for  the  Blind — 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  Settles,  Permanent  Chairman.  (Mt.  Vernon  Room) . 
The  Needs  of  the  Pre-School  Blind  Child.  Miss  Gertrude  Van  Den  Broek,  Supervisor  of 

Pre-School  Services,  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Current  Problems  in  the  Education  of  Blind  Children.  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Director 
of  Educational  Research,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Section  2:  Teachers   in   Residential   and   Public  School   Classes   for   the  Blind — Melvin  J. 
Haslip,  Permanent  Chairman.  (Skyline  Room) 
Mothers  of  Blind  Babies  Go   To  School.  Mrs.   May   Hammond,  Kindergarten  Teacher, 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich. 
So  That's  the  Procedure.   Willard  Perrine,  Senior  Placement  Specialist,  Division  of  Serv- 
ces  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Lansing,  Mich. 

VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Section  i:  Administrative   Heads  of  Agencies  Doing  Nation-wide  or  State-wide  Work  for 

the  Blind   and   Professional  Staff  Members  of  Such  Agencies — Mrs.  Kathryn  C.   Bark- 

HAUSEN,  Permanent  Secretary.    (Phoenix  Room) 

Effectiveness  of  Mandatory  Reporting  of  Blindness.  Miss  Alice  O.  Booth,  Supervisor, 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Relationship  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  to  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Adult  Blind,  with 
Emphasis  on  a  Co-ordinated  Training  Perspective.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Chief,  Services 
for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Could  One  Federal  Agency  for  the  Blind  Better  Provide  All  Necessary  Services  and  Co- 
ordinate All  Expenditures,  or  Are  the  Services  Now  Provided  Adequate  to  Meet  the 
Needs  of  State  Agencies  in  Their  Programs?  Harold  Bleakley,  Executive  Director, 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Section   j:   Placement  Agents   and  Field  Officers  for   the  Blind — Lindsay  G.  Williamson, 
Permanent  Chairman.    (Federal  Hill  Room) 
Short  Address.  Lindsay  G.  Willl\mson,  National  Supervisor  of  Employment,  Canadian 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Travel    Technique    Should    Be    Taught    in    Residential    Schools.    Fred    Ave-Lallemant, 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Use   of   the   Public   Vocational   School   In   Preparing    the   Blind   Worker   For   Industry. 

George  W.  Keller,  Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Education, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Policy   and   Approach   In   Placing   the   Blind   In   Regular   Industry.   Carl   Hvaare,  New 

Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Training  And  Employment  In  Specialized  Workshops  in  Canada.  Arthur  V.  Weir,  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
The  Training  And  Supervision  of  Stand  Managers.  John  E.  Joralmon,  Assistant  General 

Manager,  Washington  Society  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Section  4:  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  Social  Workers  Other  Than  Home  Teachers — 
Miss  Margaret  R.  Hogan,  Permanent  Chairman.    (Fairmount  Room) 
Recreational  Facilities  for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Antoinette  E.  Septinelli,  Director  of  Recrea- 
tion, Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Discussion:  Led  by  R.  W.  Beath,  Director,  Recreation  and  Appliances,  Canadian  National 

Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
The  Place  of  Braille  Reading  in  the  Adult  Program.  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfelu,  Director 

of  Educational  Research,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Case  ^Vork  as  a  Requisite  for  Home  Teaching.  Miss  JVTabel  J.  Winsworth,  Executive 

Secretary,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Discussion:    Led   by   Miss   Marie   Busch,   Home   Teacher,   Missouri   Commission  for   the 
Blind,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
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Section  y.  Lay  Group — Jake  Jacobson,  Permanent  Chairman.  Jointly  with  Section  6:  Educa- 
tional  Division — Non-Professional   Group — Dr.  Claire  E.   Owens,  Permanent  Chairman. 
(Founders  Room) 
Work  for  the  Blind  in  Canada.  Arthur  V.  Weir,  General  Manager,  Canadian  National 

Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Advantages  of  Higher  Education  for  the  Blind.  Rev.  C.  E.  Seymour,  Pastor  of  M.  E. 

Church,  Baltimore,  Md. 
My  Theory  and  Practical  Experience  As  An  Instructor  of  Music.  Carlton  Eldridge,  Phi 

Kappa  Phi,  Phi  Mu  Alpha;  Sinmofonia,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Music — Selected.  Mrs.  L.  J.  Johnson,  Baltimore,  Md. 
9:00  P.M.  to  12:00  A.M.    Dance — Calvert  Ball  Room.  Music  by  Robert  lula. 


Wednesday,  July  9th 

GENERAL  SESSION 

9:00  A.M.   An  Expanding  Integrated  Program  of  Social  Welfare  for  the  Blind.  J.  Milton  John- 
son, Director  of  Social  Welfare,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
9:30  A.M.   A  Program  for  the  Deaf-Blind.  Mrs.  Dorothy  D.  Bryan,  Director,  Department  for 

the  Deaf-Blind,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10:00  A.M.     The   Veterans    Administration's   Program    for   the   War-Blind.    Gerald   E.   Wise, 
Supervisor  of  the  Blind,  Veterans  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Aims  and  Purposes  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Administration.  Major  Jack  Brady,  President, 

B.V.A.  Placement  Officer,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Orientation  and  Travel  Technique  of  the  Blind.  Richard  E.  Hoover,  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SECTIONAL  MEETINGS 
2:00  P.M.    VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Section  2:  Administrative  Heads  of  Agencies  Doing  City-wide,  County  and  Local  Work  for 
the  Blind,  Administrative  Heads  of  Workshops  and  Industrial  Homes  for  the  Blind, 
Administrative  Heads  of  Homes  for  the  Blind  and  Members  of  Technical  Staffs  of  same — 
Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend,  Permanent  Chairman.    (Founders  Room)  . 

THE  SHELTERED  SHOP— WHAT  IS  ITS  FUTURE? 

Its  Use  as  a  Training  Facility.  Michael  J.  Shortley,  Director,  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Its  Use  as  Sheltered  Employment.  C.  C.  Kleber,  General  Manager,  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Its  Certification.  Miss  Louise  McGuire,  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SIGHT  SEEING  TRIPS— To  Annapolis— To   McCormick  Tea  House. 

6:30  P.M.    SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  BANQUET  AND  PRESENTATION.  Toast 

Master:  Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C,  O.B.E.,  Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute 

for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Presentation  to  be  made  to  Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard 

by  Fred  V.  Walsh,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Stevens,  Boston,  Mass. 

8:00  P.M.   Entertainment  by  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Glee  Club.   (Table  flowers  courtesy 

of  Howard  Park  Garden  Club,  Mrs.  Joseph  K.  T.  Purcell,  President) 
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Thursday,  July  10th 

GENERAL  SESSION 
.9:00  A.M.    FEDERAL  AND  STATE  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  Under  Public  Law  113.  Michael  J.  Shortley,  Director,  Office 

of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Vocational  Diagnosis  and  Counseling.  D.  H.  Dabelstein,  Chief,  Advisement  Training  and 
Placement,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington, 

D.C. 

10:30  A.M.  Conditioning  and  Related  Services.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director,  Florida 

State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Tampa,  Fla. 
11:00  a.m.  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

A.  How  Can  We  Expand  the  Fields  of  Employment? 

B.  How  Can  We  Increase  the  Rehabilitations? 

Participants:   Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director,  Florida  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Tampa,  Fla.;  George  Keller,  Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Baltimore,  Md.;   George  F.   Meyer,  Executive  Director,  New  Jersey  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Newark,  N.  J. 
11:30  A.M.  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

2:00  P.M.  SECTIONAL  MEETINGS. 

AVOCATION AL  DIVISION. 

Section  y.   Second   Meeting.    (Federal  Hill  Room)  . 

Pre-Vocatibn    And    Adjustment    Training   of    the    Blind.    Mrs.    Madeline   P.    McCrary, 

Chief  of  Rehabilitation  Services,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Our  Stand  Programme  In  Canada.  Douglas  R.  Strong,  Manager,  Industrial  Stands  and 

Cafeterias,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Some  Contributions  Of  Aptitude  Testing  To  Vocational  Guidance.  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman, 

Personal  Research  and  Guidance,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Home  Industrial  Employment  Offers  Broad  Field  for  Blind.  P.  E.  Stollery,  Placement 

Officer,  Industrial  Employment  Department,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,  Ontario. 
Future    Employment   for   the   Blind    In   Industry,   Business   and  Agriculture.   Joseph   F. 

Clunk,  Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Section  4:  Second  Meeting.    (Fairmount  Room)  . 

Corneal  Transplant,  Telescopic  and  Contact  Lenses.  Dr.  William  Owen,  Wilmer  Institute, 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Discussion:  Led  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Rowell, 
Special  Case  Worker  with  the  Blind,  North  Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  Sheltered  Workshop  and  Industrial  Placement.  Harry  J.  Spar,  Vocational  Director, 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Pre-School  Child.  Miss  Josephine  Taylor,  Director  of  Education,  New  Jersey  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Newark,  N.  J.  Discussion:  Led  by  Miss  Leonore  McNish,  Home 
Teacher,  Family  Society  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Friday,  July  11th 
GENERAL  SESSION 

5:00  A.M.  Report  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
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Report  of  Board  of  Certification  of  Home  Teachers.  Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman — 
Executive  Secretary,  Utah  School  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Report  of  the  Auditing  Committee.  Arthur  V.  Weir,  Chairman — General  Manager, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Report  of  the  Necrology  Committee.  Hov/ard  M.  Liechty,  Chairman — Acting  Manag- 
ing Editor,  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee.  Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend,  Chairman — Director^ 
Department  for  the  Handicapped,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y^ 

New  Business. 

Invitations  for  Next  Convention. 

Installation  of  Officers. 

Adjournment, 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 

1947-1949 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 
1947-1949 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

President *Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

First  Vice-President *Francis  B.  lerardi,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Second  Vice-President Arthur  V.  Weir,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Secretary-General Alfred  Allen,  New  York,  New  York 

Treasurer *Lemont  Hackett,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
SECTION 

a    (Until  1949) William  S.  Ratchford,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

b    (Until  1949) Frank  A.  Wrench,  Richmond,  Virginia 

c    (Until  1949) *Miss  Marie  A.  Busch,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri 

d    (Until  1949) *Charles  D.  Grover,  Albany,  New  York 

e    (Until  1951) *Roy  Kumpe,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

f   (Until  1951) *Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  Toronto,  Ontario 

g   (Until  1951) Robert  Lambert,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

h    (Until  1951) Miss  S.  Ruth  Barrett,  New  York,  New  York 

'Visually  handicapped. 
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SECTIONAL  OFFICERS 

(1947-1949) 

SECTION  a 

Chairman *R.  E.  Barrett,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Secretary     Forrest  Kuhns,  Wichita,  Kansas 

SFXTION  b 

Chairman *  Arthur  Voorhees,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary Douglas  R.  Strong,  Toronto,  Ontario 

SECTION  c 

Chairman *Miss  Averill  MacCollum,  Rockford,  Illinois 

Secretary *Miss  Mary  E.  Rowell,  Asheville,  North  Carolina 

SECTION  d 

Chairman *  Jake  Jacobson,  Portsmouth,  Virginia 

Secretary »Miss  Helen  Scherer,  New  York,  New  York 

SECTION  e 

Chairman *George  F.  Meyer,  Newark,  New  Jersey 

Secretary Mrs.  Lee  Johnston,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri 

SECTION  f 

Chairman Berthold   Lowenfeld,   Ph.D.,  New  York,  New  York 

Secretary *  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SECTION  g 

Chairman Neal  Quimby,  Ph.D.,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico 

Secretary Francis  M.  Andrews,  Overlea,  Maryland 

SECTION  h 

Chairman *Miss  Alice  Rohrback,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 

*Visually  handicapped. 
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PERMANENT  COMMITTEES 

SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  FUND  TRUSTEESHIP  AND 
SHOTWELL   MEMORIAL  AWARD  COMMITTEE 

*Francis  B.  lerardi,  Chairman 

Stetson  K.  Ryan  .  *L.  L.  Watts 


Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D. 
Secretary 


BOARD   OF  CERTIFICATION   OF   HOME   TEACHERS 
♦Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Owen  Hardin 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 

1947-1949 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

*Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman 


Alfred  Allen,  Ex  Officio 
*Lon  Alsup 
"Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D..  Ex  Officio 


Mrs.  Lee  Johnston 
*Roy  Kumpe 
*Charles  M.  See 


PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS  COMMITTEE 

*John  H.  McAulay,  Chairman 

*M.  Robert  Barnett 
Miss  Kathern  F.  Gruber 


■Lindsay  G.  Williamson 
Frank  A.  Wrench 


'Visually  handicapped. 


PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

TWENTY-SECOND  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the   Blind 


Hotel  Lowry 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

July  12-16,  1948 


Price  $3.00 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

♦Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.  D.,  Wilmington,  Delaware   President 

*  Francis  B.  lerardi,  Boston,  Massachusetts First  Vice-President 

Arthur  V.  Weir,  Toronto,  Ontario   Second  Vice-President 

Alfred  Allen,  New  York,  New  York Secretary- General 

*Lemont  Hackett,  Baltimore,  Maryland   Treasurer 


William  S.  Ratchford 

Frank  A.  Wrench 
*Miss  Marie  A.  Busch 
♦Charles  D.  Grover 
*Roy  Kumpe 
*Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E. 

Robert  Lambert 

Miss  S.  Ruth  Barrett 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

(Group  a) 
(Group  b) 
(Group  c) 
(Group  d) 
(Group  e) 
(Group  f) 
(Group  g) 
(Group  h) 


Term 
Term 
Term 
Term 
Term 
Term 
Term 
Term 


Expires  1949 
Expires  1949 
Expires  1949 
Expires  1949 
Expires  1951 
Expires  1951 
Expires  1951 
Expires  1951 


Chairman 
*R.  E.  Barrett 
♦Arthur  Voorhees 
♦Miss  Averill  MacCoUum 
♦Jake  Jacobson 
♦George  F.  Meyer 

Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.  D. 

Neal  Quimby,  Ph.  D. 
♦Miss  Alice  Rohrback 


GROUP  OFFICERS 

Group 
a 
b 
c 
d 
e 
f 


Secretary' 

Forrest  Kuhns 

Douglas  R.  Strong 

♦Miss  Mary  E.  Rowell 

♦Miss  Helen  Scherer 

Mrs.  Lee  Johnston 

♦Joseph  F.  Clunk 

Francis  M.  Andrews 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse 


Permanent  Committees 
SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  FUND  TRUSTEESHIP 


♦Francis  B.  lerardi.  Chairman 


Stetson  K.  Rvan 


*L.  L.  Watts 


SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 
*Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  Chairman 


*J.  Robert  Atkinson 


*Peter  J.  Salmon 


BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 


♦Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman 
Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.,  Secretary 


Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin 


*  Visually  handicapped. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 


Alfred  Allen 
*Lon  Alsup 
•Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.  D. 


Standing  Committees 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

*  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman 


*R.  Lawrence  Thompson 


Mrs.  Lee  Johnston 

*Roy  Kumpe 

*Charles  M.  See 
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SUMMARY  OF  CONVENTION  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


OPENING  SESSION 

Monday,   July   12,   1948,  8   p.m. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by 
Mr.  C.  Stanley  Potter,  President  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Council  of  Agencies  for 
the  Blind,  host  to  the  conference,  who  ex- 
tended greetings  from  the  Council.  Following 
an  invocation  offered  by  Reverend  Winston 
Sherwick,  and  the  singing  of  one  verse  of 
"AMERICA"  the  Honorable  Luther  W. 
Youngdahl,  Governor  of  Minnesota,  in  a 
most  inspiring  address  welcomed  the  As- 
sociation to  Minnesota,  and  pledged  his  sup- 
port in  all  that  is  being  done  and  still  needs 
to  be  done  for  the  blind  and  for  all  other 
handicapped  citizens.  Greetings  and  a  wel- 
come from  the  city  of  St.  Paul  were  extended 
by  Mr.  John  J.  McDevitt,  city  Purchasing 
Agent,  pinchhitting  for  Mayor  Edward  K. 
Delaney,  and  a  welcome  was  also  extended 
by  Mr.  Jarle  Leirfallom,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Social  Welfare  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  (whose  remarks  appear  on  another 
page).  A  response  to  the  welcoming  speeches 
was  made  for  the  Association  by  Mr.  George 
F.  Meyer,  Executive  Director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  formerly 
for  a  number  of  years  head  of  the  day-school 
classes  in  the  Minneapolis  public  Schools. 
Then  followed  the  address  of  Dr.  Francis  J. 
Cummings,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Dela- 
ware Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  and  President  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 
after  which  the  meeting  recessed  until  morn- 
ing. 


Tuesday,  July  13,  1948 
Morning  Session 
This  first  formal  convention  session  was 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  services  for  the 
Blind  rendered  on  the  Federal  level,  first  as. 
seen  by  the  Federal  Agencies  for  the  Blind, 
then  by  the  State  Agencies  and  finally  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Private  Agency.  The 
convention  was  fortunate  indeed  to  have 
such  a  splendid  Chairman  for  the  session  in 
Mr.  Dean  Snyder,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Federal  Services  in  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  Papers  presented  included: 

Some  Miscellaneous  Services,  (read  for) 
Maurice  I.  Tynan,  Assistant  Chief, 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security- 
Agency,    Washington,    D.C. 

Library  of  Congress — George  A.  Schweg- 
mann,  Jr.,  Chief,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  AVashing- 
ton,  D.C. 

Purchasing  Committee  on  Blind-Made 
Products — Robert  LeFevre,  Secretary, 
Committee  on  Blind-made  Products, 
Bureau  of  Supply,  Washington,  D.C. 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation — 
(read  for)  Michael  J.  Shortley,  Director, 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Veterans  Administration  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Program  For  Blinded  Vet- 
erans— E.  L.  Chouinard,  Rehabilitation 
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Specialist    for    the    Visually    Disabled, 
Central  Office  of  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 
Federal   Services    to    the   Blind   As   Seen 
From  The  Viewpoint  of  the  State  Agency 
— M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Direc- 
tor,   Florida    Council    for    the    Blind. 
Tampa,  Florida. 
Federal  Services  As  Seen  by  the  Private 
Agency — Alfred    L.    Severson,    Executive 
Director,   Chicago   Lighthouse   for   the 
Blind. 

Afternoon  Session 
The  afternoon  session  was  given  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  Public  Assistance  (Aid  to 
the  Needy  Blind)  Program,  and  once  again 
we  were  extremely  fortunate  in  having  so  able 
a  Chairman  as  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Poe,  Associate 
Regional  Representative,  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance,  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Papers 
presented  included: 

The    Federal    Prograin — (read    for)    Edith 
Foster,  Regional  Representative,  Bureau 
of   Public  Assistance,   Kansas   City,   Mis- 
souri. 
The  State  Program 

(i)  An  Agency  Participating  Under  Title 
X — Norman  L.  Anderson,  Super- 
visor, Services  for  the  Blind,  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare,  State 
of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
(2)  Non-Participating    Agencies 

(a)  As  Administered  in   Missouri — 

Mrs.  Ethel  Lee  Johnston  Chief, 
Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Division 
of  Welfare,  Jefferson  City,  Mis- 
souri. 

(b)  As    Administered    in    Pennsyl- 

vania— (read  for)  Frank  A. 
Robbins,  Jr.  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Public  Assistance, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,   Harrisburg,    Pa. 

Evening  Session 
Informal  and  previously  unscheduled  group 
meetings  were  held  by  the  Group  (B)  of 
Rehabilitation  Specialists  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Social 
Economist  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, Federal  Security  Agency,  Wash- 


ington, D.C.  and  Group  E — Executive  Heads 
of  Commissions  and  other  State-Wide  Agen- 
cies under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  George 
F.  Meyer.  Both  were  well  attended  and  pro- 
voked lively  discussion,  so  much  so  that  Group 
B  was  unable  to  finish  and  continued  its 
session  on  the  following  evening.  The  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Music  also  held  a  well 
attended  and  interesting  meeting  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Treneer,  of 
Timmons,  Ontario.  Following  these  meetings 
members  and  visitors  went  en  masse  to  the 
Women's  City  Club  of  St.  Paul,  where  they 
were  entertained  by  the  Downtown  Lions 
Club  of  St.  Paul,  in  delightful  music  for 
dancing,   and   with   fine   refreshments. 

Wednesday,  July  14 
Morning  Session 
Vocational  Adjustment  and  Training,  a 
subject  growing  daily  in  importance,  was  the 
topic  assigned  for  the  session,  over  which 
presided  as  Chairman  Mr.  Byron  L.  Smith, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind,  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota.    Papers    presented     included: 

National  Adjustment  Centers — D.  H. 
Dabelstein,  Associate  Director,  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Se- 
curity  Agency,   Washington,  D.C. 

Residential  Adjustment  Centers — Roy 
Kumpe,  Secretary-Manager,  Arkansas 
Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

Non-residential  Centers — Miss  Marion 
Held,  Director,  Department  of  Direct 
Services,  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Individual  Adjustment  in  the  Home — 
Murray  B.  Allen,  Executive  Secretary, 
Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah 

Afternoon  Session 
For  those  not  interested  in  sight-seeing 
trips,  this  meeting  was  given  over  to  a  dis- 
cussion and  demonstration  of  Special  Aids 
and  Devices  for  the  Blind,  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Chief,  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dr.  Clifford  M.  Witcher,  Research  Engineer 
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and  Mr.  Charles  L.  Ritter,  Supervisor  of 
Technical  Research  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.Y.  spoke  in- 
formally and  demonstrated  at  the  meeting 
(as  well  as  throughout  the  convention)  many 
of  the  various  devices  and  appliances  devel- 
oped or  adapted  or  found  useful  and  practic- 
able for  the  blind.  A  formal  paper  was  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Sigafoos,  Director 
of  Technical  Research  and  Industrial  Instruc- 
tor of  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  For  those  interested  in 
•sight-seeing,  a  tour  of  the  twin  cities  was 
arranged,  with  buses  taking  the  swing  around 
some  of  the  famous  lakes  in  the  surrounding 
countryside  and  with  one  stopping  briefly 
for  a  tour  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Society  for  the  Blind.  Various  others 
were  taken  to  the  headquarters  direct,  as 
guests  of  the  Society,  and  were  served  with 
light  refreshments. 

Evening  Session 
Always  a  highlight  of  the  Conventions,  this 
year's  Shotwell  Banquet  was  no  exception. 
and  209  membeis  and  friends  gathered  to 
participate  in  the  program  to  honor  one  of 
our  outstanding  leaders — Dr.  Newel  Perry, 
Director  Emeritus  of  Advanced  Studies  of 
the  California  School  for  the  Blind,  and  for 
more  than  50  years  a  devoted  friend  of  and 
worker  for  the  blind  and  for  every  cause 
designed  to  improve  their  lives  and  the 
services  established  for  that  purpose.  Mr. 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  Managing  Director  of  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn. 
New  York  and  a  former  President  of  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  served  as  Toastmaster,  and  was 
in  rare  form.  Following  dinner,  he  presented 
Mr.  L.  L.  Watts,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia  (also  a  past  President  of  the 
Association),  who  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  estaljlishing  of  the  Shotwell  Memorial 
Award,  sketched  the  long  and  distinguished 
career  of  Dr.  Perry,  and  presented  him  with 
the  gold  medal  for  Distinguished  Service. 
The  Secretary-General  read  a  Tribute  to  Dr. 
Perry  from  Mr.  Perry  Sundquist,  Chief,  Divi- 
sion for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Social  'Wel- 
fare of  the  State  of  California  and  one  of 
Dr.  Perry's  students  in  days  long  ago,  and 
then  presented  Dr.  Perry  with  an  engrossed 


scroll  as  a  tribute  of  the  Association's  af- 
fectionate regard.  In  his  speech  of  acceptance, 
Dr.  Perry  gave  us  an  inspiring  message  and  a 
challenge  which  we  will  and  must  remember 
if  we  are  to  maintain  in  our  work  that  faith 
and  integrity  which  inspires  all  of  us.  Mrs. 
Katherine  Cummings,  wife  of  the  President, 
then  presented  a  bouquet  of  roses  to  Mrs. 
Emma  Burnham,  Dr.  Perry's  sister,  as  a 
token  of  our  good  wishes.  Then  followed  a 
delightful  entertainment  by  the  famous  Min- 
neapolis Lions  Club  Quartet,  with  delightful 
musical  interludes  throughout  the  evening 
rendered  by  Mr.  Glen  Dobbin,  blind  pianist 
of  note. 

Thursday,  July  15th 
Morning  Session 
At  this  session,  presided  over  by  our  Second 
Vice-President,  Mr.  Arthur  V.  Weir,  Business 
Manager  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario,  the  work 
of  some  of  our  most  active  Private  Agencies 
on  the  National  level  was  presented  by  vari- 
ous  speakers,   including: 

National    Federation   of    the    Blind — Dr. 
Newel    Perry,    Berkeley,    California 
American  Foundation 
for   the   Blind 
American  Foundation] 
for   Overseas   Blind     [ 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness— Franklin  M.  Foote,  M.D. 
Executive  Director,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Corneal  Transplants  and  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Eye-Bank  Movement — W. 
L.  Benedict,  M.D.,  Mayo  Clinic,  Ro- 
chester, Minnesota 

Adult  Education  Through  the  Hadley 
Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind — 
Dorrance  C.  Nygaard,  Director,  Win- 
netka,  Illinois. 

The  Publishing  and  Use  of  Periodical 
Literature  for  the  Blind — Howard  M. 
Liechty,  Managing  Editor,  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  Monsey, 
New  York. 

Afternoon   Session 
Presided  over  by  Mr.  L.  L.  ^Vatts,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Richmond,  Virginia,  this  session  con- 


Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin 
Executive  Director, 
New    York,    N.Y. 
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cerned  itself  with  the  programs  of  State  and 
Local  Agencies,  Public  and  Private,  and  their 
relationship  to  each  other.  Papers  presented 
included: 

Nature  and  Scope  of  a  Public  State 
Agency — George  F.  Meyer,  Executive 
Director,  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Newark,  N.J. 

Nature  and  Scope  of  a  Private  State- 
Wide  Agency  for  the  Blind — (read  for) 
Philip  N.  Harrison,  Executive  Secretary, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Harrisburg,   Pennsylvania 

Nature  and  Scope  of  Local  Private  Serv- 
ice Agencies  for  the  Blind — Philip  S. 
Piatt,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Director,  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New- 
York,  N.Y. 

Nature  and  Scope  of  Workshops  for  the 
Blind — (read  for)  Harry  J.  Spar,  Voca- 
tional Director,  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Relationships  Between  Public  and  Pri- 
vate Agencies — Miss  May  E.  Bryne, 
Member  of  Board  of  Directors,  Min- 
nesota Association  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren and  Disabled  Adults,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


Evening  Session 

Group  B  (Rehabilitation  Specialists)  held 
another  meeting,  and  presented  a  Panel  Dis- 
cussion on  Methods  of  Meeting  and  Overcom- 
ing Employers'  Resistance  in  Making  In- 
dustrial Placements.  This  was  a  challenging 
and  provocative  program  which  evoked  Tnuch 
subsequent  discussion  and  the  suggestion  that 
some  of  our  General  Sessions  might  profitably 
take  this  form.  The  Home  Teachers  also  held 
a  well  attended  group  meeting,  presided  over 
by  their  Chairman,  Miss  Averill  MacCollum, 
of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Visitation  of 
the  Adult  Blind,  and  a  home  teacher  in 
Rockford,  Illinois.  The  Librarians  and  Pub- 
lishers also  met  with  the  new  chief  of  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  reported  a  satisfactory  dis- 
cussion with  Mr.  Schwegmann,  who  is  eager 
to  improve  the  service  of  the  Division  to 
which  he  has  just  been  called. 


Friday,  July  16th 
Final    Session 
Our   President,   Dr.   Francis  J.   Cummings,- 
presided  and  presented  in  turn  the  following 
speakers  with  topics  as  indicated: 

Blindness — a  Psychological  Approach — 
Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.  Director  of 
Educational  Research,  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Public  Education  Regarding  Blindness — 
Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  Man- 
aging  Director,  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario- 

At  this  point,  the  end  of  the  presentation  of 
formal  papers.  Dr.  Cummings  presented  to 
the  convention  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Program^ 
Chairman,  and  the  convention  thereupon  ex- 
pressed its  thanks  to'  him  and  to  his  associates- 
for  the  excellent  program  prepared  for  the 
conference. 

A  business  meeting  followed  and  received  in 
turn  the  following  reports: 

Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee — 
William  S.  Ratchford,  Chairman,  Secre- 
tary and  Superintendent,  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Certification  of 
Home  Teachers — Murray  B.  Allen, 
Chairman,  Executive  Secretary,  Utah 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors — Alfred 
Allen,  Secretary- General  Assistant  Di- 
rector, American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Report  of  the  Necrology  Committee — 
(read  for)  Mrs.  Ethel  Towne  Holmes, 
Chairman,  Executive  Secretary,  Iowa 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

The  President  called  for  a  consideration  of 
new  business,  and  Mr.  Bob  McKnight  of  Ten- 
nessee moved  from  the  floor  that  the  Associa- 
tion refer  to  its  Legislative  Committee  the 
question  of  finding  appropriate  measures  to 
induce  life  insurance  companies  to  remove  the 
present  premium  discriminations  against  the 
blind  and  to  insure  their  lives  without  charg- 
ing additional  premiums  or  rating  them  up 
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at  higher  age  premiums.  Mr.  McKnight  ac- 
cepted an  amendment  which  sought  to  in- 
clude a  request  that  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee also  inquire  into  the  question  of 
isecuring  travel  insurance  by  the  blind  such 
as  is  available  to  the  sighted.  The  motion  as 
amended  was  duly  seconded  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Invitations  for  the  1949  meeting  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Braille  Institute  of  America 
of  Los  Angeles,  California,  the  Massachusetts 
State  Council  of  Organizations  for  the  Blind, 


Boston,  Massachusetts,  The  City  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  The  City  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  The 
City  of  Miami,  Florida,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
The  City  of  Milwaukee  (supported  by  the 
Governor  of),  Wisconsin  and  from  other 
cities  which  did  not  indicate  that  any  local 
agency  for  the  blind  was  interested.  A  motion 
carried  unanimously  referred  all  these  invi- 
tations to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  later 
consideration. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  Con- 
vention adjourned  sine  die. 


EXHIBITORS 


Throughout  the  convention,  interesting  ex- 
hibits, arranged  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
George  A.  Pearson,  Supervisor,  Workshop  for 
Visually  Handicapped,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
•were  visited  by  crowds  which  surrounded  the 
displays  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  evening. 
Incuded  as  exhibitors  were: 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Hartford, 

Conn. 
Board  of  Industrial  Aid  and  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation   for    the    Blind,    Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 

for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Spring- 
field, 111. 
•Canadian   National   Institute   for   the   Blind, 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 

Workshop  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New 
York  City 

Division  of  Social  Welfare,  State  of  Min- 
nesota,  St.   Paul,    Minn. 

S.  &  S.  Leather  Co.,  Inc.,  Colchester,  Conn. 

Service  Club  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Mirro-matic  Pressure  Cooker,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  Miami,  Florida 

Catholic  Digest — Braille  Division,  St.  Paul  1, 
Minnesota 
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REGISTRATION  STATISTICS 


States  Members        Visitors         Total 


Alabama      1 

Arizona 1 

Arkansas      4 

California 4 

Colorado 1 

Connecticut 1 

Delaware 4 

District  of  Columbia     ...  5 

Illinois 13 

Indiana 1 

Iowa 4 

Kansas 3 

Kentucky 4 

Louisiana 2 

Maryland 4 

Massachusetts 4 

Michigan 3 

Minnesota 17 

Missouri       12 

New  Mexico — 

New  Jersey 2 

New  York 35 

North  Carolina 1 

North  Dakota — 

Ohio 10 

Oklahoma 2 

Oregon 1 

Pennsylvania      20 

South  Dakota 1 

Tennessee 3 

Texas 4 

Utah  _ 5 

Virginia 3 

Wisconsin 4 

Canada 14 

193  111  304 
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Remarks  of  Jarle  Leirfallom 
Director,  Division  of   Social  Welfare,   State  of  Minnesota 


MR.  CHAIRMAN,  MAYOR  DELANEY,  DR.  CUMMINGS, 
HONORED   GUESTS,   LADIES   AND   GENTLEMEN: 

I  am  particularly  appreciative  of  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  to  welcome 
you  as  the  other  speakers  have  done  and  also 
to  tell  you  in  a  very  few  ^vords  what  we  think 
of  our  work  among  the  blind  and  visually 
handicapped.  I  shall  make  my  remarks  as 
brief  as  possible  in  order  that  your  full  at- 
tention might  be  given  to  your  President's 
address. 

The  keynote  of  our  plan  of  working  with 
the  blind  is  cooperation.  We  do  everything 
we  can  to  promote  wholehearted  cooperation 
among  all  the  agencies  working  with  the 
blind,  of  which  there  are  several  excellent 
ones  with  which  I  am  sure  you  are  acquain- 
ted, and  we  like  to  deal  directly  with  the 
blind  themselves  in  an  official  way.  Every 
month  or  two  I  have  the  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  meeting  with  blind  individuals 
representing  various  committees  and  groups 
to  discuss  methods  of  improving  services  to 
the  blind.  Our  staff  members  work  hand  in 
hand  with  the  various  agencies  engaged  in 
this  work.  The  sum  total  of  all  this  is  fine 
cooperation,  which  gives  Minnesota  a  pro- 
gram for  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped 
of  which  we  are  proud. 

Our  average  grant  to  the  needy  blind  of 
$50  ranks  eighth   in   the   country.   Although 


we  believe  in  taking  good  care  of  people, 
we  are  more  concerned  about  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  blind  than  we  are  about  keeping 
them  on  assistance.  For  that  reason  we  have 
backed  the  federally  sponsored  rehabilitation 
program,  and  our  placements  rank  fourth 
in  the  nation.  We  closed  134  cases  last  year 
as   employed   rehabilitants. 

You  have  heard  our  Governor  express  his 
wholehearted  support  for  this  program  of 
service  to  the  blind,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
the  Legislature  too  is  intensely  interested  in 
maintaining  and  improving  good  services.  I 
am  sure  that  our  workers  and  the  people  of 
this  state  will  gain  a  great  deal  of  benefit 
from  your  conference  and  knoAV  our  workers 
have  been  looking  forward  to  it  and  some  of 
them  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  ar- 
ranging for  this  meeting.  I  have  looked  over 
the  program,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  fine 
program  and  in  two  respects  at  least  it  re- 
sembles our  own  work  a  great  deal.  The 
respects  I  have  in  mind  are  that  it  shows 
inter-agency  cooperation  and  it  accents  re- 
habilitation. The  best  service  for  a  blind 
individual  is  not  to  give  him  an  adequate 
grant  of  public  assistance  but  to  help  him 
get  a  job  by  which  he  can  be  independent 
and  self-sustaining.  Whatever  services  are 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  end  should  be 
provided  whether  that  is  financial  assistance, 
medical    or   vocational    rehabilitation,   home 
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teaching,  educational  planning,  or  other  types 
of  guidance. 

I  wish  you  good  luck  in  your  conference  and 


would  be  pleased  to  have  any  of  you  who 
can  visit  our  agency  during  your  stay  in  St. 
Paul. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

*FRANCIS  J.  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D.,  President,  AA.W.B. 
Executive  Secretary,  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


A  year  ago  at  Baltimore  you  did  me  the 
honor  of  elevating  me  to  the  Presidency  of 
this  gi-eat  organization,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  It  is  perhaps 
fitting,  therefore,  that,  in  a  few  brief  sen- 
tences, I  give  you  some  idea  of  what  I  have 
been  doing  since  that  time  for  the  good  of 
the  organization  and  the  advancement  of 
the  interest  of  blind  people.  A  detailed  report 
of  AAWB  activities  will,  of  course,  come  from 
the  Secretary-General  a  few  days  hence,  but 
tonight  I  wish  to  sketch  for  you  very  broadly 
our  doings  since  July,  1947. 

The  Standing  Committees  were  appointed 
early  and  immediately  got  to  work.  The 
Legislative  Committee  under  the  capable 
Chairmanship  of  Peter  J.  Salmon,  has  been 
in  constant  touch  with  the  goings-on  in 
Washington.  A  mid-year  get-to-gether  was 
held  in  Washington  in  conjunction  with  the 
Board  meeting  last  February,  and  there  have 
been  innumerable  epistolary  pow-wows.  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  have  been  contacted  to 
solicit  their  good  offices  for  or  against  pending 
legislation,  HR  6818  or  the  revised  income 
tax  bill  for  instance.  The  Professional  Stand- 
ards Committee  met  in  Washington  last 
February  and  in  Wilmington,  Delaware  in 
June,  and  is  making  excellent  progress  in 
the  formulation  of  standards  for  workers  in 
the  field  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  stand- 
ards that,  when  completed,  will  be  presented 
to  the  several  States  as  suggested  goals  to 
strive  for,  not  as  straight-jackets  to  climb  into. 
Chairman  McAulay  and  his  capable  col- 
leagues  have   labored   hard   and   well. 

What  Chairman  Clunk  and  his  Program 
Committee  have  cooked  up  after  three  meet- 
ings, one  in  Washington,  one  in  Wilmington 
and  one  in  New  York,  you  will  be  able  to 
judge  for  yourselves. 
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The  program  is,  I  believe  you  will  admit, 
at  least  as  good  as  our  best  efforts  in  the 
past — and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

The  Music  Committee  under  the  dynamic 
leadership  of  Chairman  Tremeer  have  not 
been  idle,  and  their  elucubrations  have  borne 
fruit  that  you  will  presently  have  an  op- 
portunity  to   sink   your   teeth   into. 

The  Shotwell  Awards  Committee,  which 
since  last  Board  meeting  consists  of  the  three 
surviving  immediate  Past  Presidents,  cur- 
rently under  the  Chairmanship  of  Col.  Baker, 
has,  after  careful  deliberation,  made  an  ad- 
mirable choice.  The  membership  Committee 
under  Roy  Kumpe  and  the  Fund-Raising 
Committee  of  Frank  Wrench  and  Arthur 
Weir  are  all  doing  their  bit  for  the  good  of 
our  cause. 

In  addition  to  attending  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  in  the  Hotel  Continental  in  Washing- 
ton last  February,  your  President  stuck  his 
ex-officio  nose  into  the  deliberations  of  the 
Program  Committee,  the  Standards  Com- 
mittee and  the  Legislative  Committee,  and 
answered  several  calls  to  represent  you  on 
programs  of  State  and  National  Organiza- 
tions. Notably,  last  November  at  Pittsburgh 
to  address  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  last  month  in  Texas  to  haran- 
gue the  members  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  Your  Board  and 
I  have  been  striving  to  bring  greater  recogni- 
tion to  our  Organization,  to  have  it  acknowl- 
edged, as  it  obviously  should  be,  as  THE  pro- 
fessional organization  for  all  engaged  in 
work  with  the  blind  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
just  as  the  American  Medical  Association 
represents  physicians  and  the  Bar  Association 
lawyers.  As  a  result,  we  have  been  summoned 
to  several  meetings  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, notably  to  the  important  four  day 
Medical  Conference  in  Washington  and  to  a 
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session  on  proposed  amendments  to  the  Ran- 
dolf-Sheppard  Act.  Also,  your  President  has 
been  selected  by  the  State  Department  on 
recommendation  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  as  one  of  ten  Americans  to  represent 
our  country  at  the  First  Inter-American  Con- 
ference on  Rehabilitation  of  the  Crippled  and 
Disabled  being  held  in  Mexico  City  next  week 
— a  signal  honor,  I  believe,  not  to  me  per- 
sonally, for  I  was  chosen  as  your  President, 
but    to    this   Organization. 

The  membership  of  our  organization  has 
increased  greatly  during  the  past  year,  but 
we  are  still  far  from  the  desired  goal.  Every 
person  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  whether  on  local,  state,  or  federal 
level,  whether  in  Aid-to- the-Blind,  or  in  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  or  in  any  other  phase 
of  the  work,  whether  receiving  a  salary  or 
donating  services — everyone,  I  say,  who  works 
with  the  blind  should  be  a  member  of  this 
organization.    Let's   all    work    to    this   end. 

If  one  of  our  first  aims  is  to  get  into  our 
organization  all  those  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  another  is  to  bring 
about  a  harmonious  mingling  of  the  divergent 
views  among  the  blind  and  the  workers  for 
the  blind.  The  divergence  is  all  to  the  good 
if  it  is  not  permitted  to  degenerate  into 
bickering  and  bitterness.  We  are  all  working 
for  the  good  of  the  blind.  Let  us  not  argue 
too  much  about  method  but  try  to  agree 
on  the  major  issues  and  put  up  a  united  front 
to  the  public,  to  our  legislatures  and  to  our 
congress.  The  AAIB,  the  Federation,  the 
Foimdation,  the  National  Society,  the  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  all  other  organizations 
for  the  blind,  I  wish  here  and  now  to  invite 
to  work  with  us  as  colleagues  in  a  great  cause, 
not  as  rivals  in  a  contest.  It's  wrong  to  dis- 
sipate our  strength  in  internecine  strife  or 
by  carrying  our  forces  off  to  become  affiliated 
with  some  larger  organization  not  primarily, 
if  at  all,  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
blind. 

Now,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  dissipate  our 
strength  by  allowing  ourselves  to  be  fragmen- 
tarily  gobbled  up  by  organizations  not  speci- 
fically concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  no  more  should  we  permit  our  forces 
to  be  divided  on  the  State  or  Federal  level. 
Ideally,  all  work  for  the  blind,  except  that 


being  done  by  private  organizations  should 
be  concentrated  on  the  State  level  in  an  au- 
tonomous commission  or  council  for  the 
blind — all  the  work,  I  say,  including  aid-to- 
the-blind  and  vocational  rehabilitation.  Like- 
wise on  the  Federal  level,  ALL  the  work  for 
the  blind  should  stem  from  one  office,  so  that 
we  in  the  States  should  not  be  obliged  to 
deal  with  different  and  often  conflicting 
Federal  Bureaus,  in  each  one  of  which  our 
work  is  of  such  minor  importance  that  it  is 
generally  given  very  little  attention.  In  April 
I  attended  the  fine  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Social  Work  in  Atlantic  City 
and,  among  others,  heard  a  Mr.  Judge  speak 
about  his  experience  as  a  Social  Worker.  He 
admitted  freely  that  he  knew  very  little 
about  his  Aid-to-the-Blind  caseload;  he  was 
too  much  taken  up  with  the  aged  and  the 
children,  more  numerous  groups.  And  it's  the 
same  everywhere;  the  blind  get  the  attention 
they  are  entitled  to  only  when  their  interests 
are  being  cared  for  by  representatives  of  an 
agency  for  the  blind;  and  this  statement 
holds  true,  in  my  opinion,  most  strongly  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  Aid-to-the- 
Blind. 

Let  us,  then,  strive,  on  the  state  level  for 
concentration  of  all  governmental  services  to 
the  blind  in  one  administrative  unit  prefer- 
ably an  autonomous  commission  or  council. 
Likewise  on  the  federal  level  let  us  all  unite 
to  work  for  a  bureau  of  services  to  the  blind, 
possibly  a  subdivision  of  the  proposed  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
but  in  any  case,  a  Federal  section  concerned 
only  with  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  and,  insofar  as  administratively 
possible,  concerned  with  ALL  matters  re- 
lating to  the  blind  on  the  Federal  level.  With 
such  a  department  working  for  our  interests, 
never  could  it  have  been  possible  for  effective 
pressure  to  be  brought  upon  the  President 
to  pocket  veto  a  bill  such  as  HR  6818,  a  bill 
which,  though  it  left  much  yet  to  be  done, 
was  nevertheless  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  it  was  killed  by  the  deadening  philosophy 
of  those  who  apparently  know  nothing  of  the 
complicated  art  of  saving  souls  from  despair 
except  the  administering  of  the  bread  pills 
of  pauper  therapy.  Such  a  philosophy  cannot 
and  will  not  carry  the  day  when  we  have 
succeeded  in  having  the  affairs  of  the  blind 
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on  the  Federal  level  administered  by  people 
who  are  sincerely  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind — when  we  have  our  own  Federal 
section. 

Good  friends  and  colleague,  you  are  eager 
to  meet  again  with  your  comrades-in-arms 
from  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  shall  not 
hold  you  longer.  My  clarion  call  is  for  the 
unification  of  organizations  for  the  blind  and 


for   a   unification   of  State   and   Federal   bu- 
reaus serving  the  needs  of  the  blind. 

May  the  convention  that  has  begun  here 
tonight  be  a  source  of  enlightenment  and  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us  and  may  we  return 
to  our  respective  bailiwicks  determined  to 
work  the  harder  for  the  solution  of  the  many 
and  thorny  problems  that  face  us  in  our 
strivings  for  the  welfare  of  America's  blind. 


PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT 
GENERAL  SESSIONS 


MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES  TO  THE  BLIND  PROVIDED  BY 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

M.  I.  TYNAN* 

Assistant  Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 

Federal  Security  Agency, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


As  an  association  of  workers  for  the  blind 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  make  certain  that 
blind  people  have  all  possible  assistance  in 
adjusting  to  their  condition  and  that  they  be 
provided  with  any  service  which  will  give 
them  equality  of  opportunity  to  work  and 
live  in  dignity  and  security  and  to  take  their 
rightful  place  in  society. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  this  association, 
from  time  to  time,  review  the  services  which 
have  been  made  available  and  the  programs 
which  have  been  developed  to  administer 
them.  Not  only  should  we  make  certain  that 
services  are  efficiently  and  equitably  adminis- 
tered in  all  areas,  but  it  is  equally  important 
that  we  determine  what  additional  services 
may  be  required  to  accomplish  our  objectives. 

Such  an  examination  is  indeed  timely  when 
we  consider  the  tremendous  expansion  Avhich 
has  taken  place  in  work  for  the  blind  in  re- 
cent years.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  few 
among  us  who  are  aware  of  all  the  services 
which  are  available,  and  I  am  quite  certain 
that  no  one  knows  how  much  money  is  ap- 
propriated or  donated  each  year  to  provide 
services  and  support  our  programs. 

Such   expansion   has   brought   with   it   the 
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establishment  of  a  multiplicity  of  agencies 
and  organizations.  These  have  been  formed, 
as  a  need  was  recognized,  without  benefit  of 
any  preconceived  plan,  and,  consequently, 
there  may  be  lack  of  coordination  and  in 
some  instances,  duplication,  overlapping,  and 
confusion.  As  a  professional  organization  we 
should  be  able  to  recognize  the  steps  necessary 
to  correct  these  conditions  and  to  formulate 
and  agree  on  a  plan  of  development  for  the 
future. 

These  conditions  may,  unless  corrected, 
bring  criticism  and  cause  lack  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public  and  thus 
retard  or  prevent  the  addition  of  other  needed 
services.  Already  we  have  seen  evidence  of 
this  in  connection  with  desirable  legislative 
proposals.  When  unanimity  was  lacking 
among  workers  for  the  blind,  the  legislators 
failed  to  act  favorably  on  the  measure,  as  they 
did  not  feel  competent  to  judge  the  merits  of 
the  proposal  without  reasonable  professional 
agreement. 

The  Federal  Government  has  for  many 
years  manifested  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
its  blind  citizens  and  as  a  result  is  now  pro- 
viding, directly  or  indirectly,  a  wide  variety 
of  services.  At  this  meeting  all  these  services 
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are  to  be  reviewed,  and  I  have  assumed  that 
I  was  expected  to  discuss  those  miscellaneous 
services  which  will  not  be  covered  by  other 
speakers.  These  include  Braille  textbooks  and 
educational  devices,  services  to  education, 
special  mailing  privileges,  income  tax  deduc- 
tions, and  transportation. 

Braille  Textbooks  and  Educational  Devices 

As  with  the  programs  developed  by  the 
states,  the  first  service  to  be  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  was  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. When  schools  for  the  blind  were  first 
organized,  one  of  the  greatest  problems  con- 
fronting them  was  the  difficulty  in  securing 
textbooks  in  Braille  and  special  educational 
devices  as  the  cost  of  printing  equipment  and 
developing  such  special  devices  was  prohibi- 
tive to  the  average  school.  To  meet  this  need 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
was  originally  chartered  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  in  1858  as  a  national,  non- 
profit institution  designed  to  manufacture 
and  provide  at  cost  embossed  books  and  tan- 
gible apparatus  for  the  blind.  Apparently  the 
schools  found  it  difficult  to  purchase  the  re- 
quired books  even  on  a  cost  basis,  and,  there- 
fore, in  1878  the  superintendents  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  collectively  memorialized 
Congress  for  an  appropriation  to  provide 
Braille  books  and  other  educational  devices 
for  instructional  purposes. 

In  1879  Congress  passed  the  Act  "To  Pro- 
mote the  Education  of  the  Blind."  The  origi- 
nal Federal  appropriation,  which  was  author- 
ized in  perpetuity,  amounted  to  $10,000 
annually.  Subsequently,  as  the  number  of 
children  in  schools  for  the  blind  increased 
and  new  methods  of  education  required 
greater  and  more  diversified  materials,  the 
appropriation  was  increased  from  time  to 
time  until  it  now  totals  .$125,000  annually,  in- 
cluding the  $10,000  permanent  appropriation. 
In  setting  up  the  Federal  appropriation, 
Congress  required  that  the  superintendents 
of  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  several 
states  and  territories  of  the  United  States  be 
made  ex-Officio  Trustees  of  the  Printing 
House,  to  act  as  agents  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
institution.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Printing  House,  therefore,  is  comprised  of 
seven  citizens  of  Louisville,  Kentucky  (suc- 
cessors in  office  to  the  original  incorporators) 


and  ex-Officio  all  of  the  superintendents,  or 
corresponding  salaried  executive  heads,  of  the 
schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  country.  The  local  Board  of  seven  mem- 
bers constitutes  an  Executive  Committee 
which  acts  for  the  whole  Board  in  the  interim 
between  Annual  Meetings. 

Both  the  state  and  Federal  Charters  re- 
cjuire  that  each  year  recommendations  be 
requested  from  the  several  states,  particularly 
from  the  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind 
under  the  Federal  authorization,  for  books 
and  materials  to  be  manufactured  and  made 
available  through  the  Printing  House.  A  Pub- 
lications Committee  was,  therefore,  set  up  to 
administer  this  part  of  the  work.  At  the 
present  time  this  Committee  consists  of  five 
Trustees,  selected  from  the  ex-Officio  mem- 
bers, who  are  elected  biennially.  From  the 
recommendations  received,  the  Publications 
Committee  is  required  to  select  for  produc- 
tion those  books,  etc.,  for  which  there  is  the 
greatest  demand.  Further,  the  Committee  can 
make  recommendations  and  suggestions  as 
to  the  manner  and  style  in  which  books  are 
produced,  conduct  surveys  of  the  need  for 
special  devices,  etc.,  and  otherwise  work  closely 
with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Printing 
House  in  making  available  to  the  schools  the 
materials  which  they  need  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  students  under  their  care. 

In  addition  to  initiating  the  publication  of 
books  and  magazines  of  educational  value,  it 
is  also  possible  for  the  schools  and  classes  to 
purchase,  at  the  price  of  printing  and  bind- 
ing costs  only  any  title  published  by  the 
Printing  House. 

The  manufacture  of  tangible  apparatus  is 
an  old  but,  up  to  the  present,  very  limited 
service  which  the  Printing  House  is  providing 
to  the  schools  and  classes.  For  many  years, 
Braille  slates.  Braille-writers,  topographical 
maps,  arithmetic  slates,  writing  cards,  etc., 
have  been  available. 

A  ruling  by  the  Legal  Council  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  under  which  the 
Act  "To  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind" 
is  administered,  and  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Charter  of  the  institution,  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  Printing  House  to  manufac- 
ture and  supply  books  in  large  print.  A  sur- 
vey has  shown  that  there  are  many  children 
wlio  come  within  the  definition  of  blindness 
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but  who  would  benefit  from  the  use  of  large 
print  books  rather  than  being  forced  to  be 
educated  through  the  medium  of  Braille. 
This  department  is  just  getting  under  way, 
but  large  type  materials  will  be  available  to 
the  schools  and  classes  within  a  very  short 
time. 

The  use  of  the  Talking  Book  as  an  educa- 
tional medium  is  as  yet  considered  to  be  still 
in  the  experimental  stage.  Several  supple- 
mentary books  have  been  made  available  in 
Talking  Book  form,  but,  in  the  main,  the 
schools  up  to  now  have  had  available  to  them 
in  recorded  form  only  reprints  of  such  titles 
as  the  Printing  House  has  recorded  for  other 
agencies. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  is  simply  acting 
as  the  agent  of,  or  the  channel  through 
which,  the  Federal  Government  is  giving  aid 
to  the  several  states  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
moting the  free  public  educational  system  of 
our  countr)'.  The  Printing  House  can  manu- 
facture and  provide  to  the  schools  only  those 
materials  which  they  direct  and  authorize  be 
supplied,  and  is  guided  entirely  by  the  wishes 
of  the  superintendents  of  the  schools  and 
classes,  as  ex-Officio  Trustees  of  the  Institution 
in  the  administration  of  the  Act  "To  Promote 
the  Education  of  the  Blind." 

The  American  Printing  House  is  recognized 
today  as  one  of  the  best  equipped  establish- 
ments of  its  kind  in  the  world.  In  addition  to 
publishing  textbooks  and  manufacturing  edu- 
cational devices,  it  has  also  produced  a  large 
percentage  of  the  books  published  in  Braille 
and  on  Talking  Book  records  for  the  adult 
blind  as  well  as  magazines  and  other  publi- 
cations as  ordered  by  various  agencies  and 
organizations  for  the  blind.  The  American 
Printing  House  from  its  inception  has  been 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  a  cooperative 
effort  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
educators  of  the  blind  and  has  contributed 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  field  of  education  of  the 
blind. 

Services  to  Education 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  organization  and 
development  of  educational  programs  for  the 
blind  and  partially  seeing,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation.   Federal    Security    Agency,    has,    for 


many  years,  issued  publications  regarding  the 
progress  of  this  type  of  educational  work.  In 
more  recent  years  a  Division  of  Instructional 
services  has  been  established  which  conducts 
research  and  provides  consultative  service  to 
state,  county,  and  city  school  systems  and  to 
residential  schools  throughout  the  country 
in  the  interest  of  all  handicapped  children 
including  the  blind  and  partially  sighted. 

Inasmuch  as  statistics  and  other  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  education  of  the  blind 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  service  pro- 
vided by  the  Office  of  Education  when  com- 
loined  with  consultative  services  has  con- 
tributed substantially  to  this  field  of  edu- 
cation. 

Special  Mailing  Privileges 

Because  of  the  bulkiness  and  excessive 
weight  of  Braille  books,  magazines.  Talking 
Books,  and  other  reading  materials  for  the 
use  of  the  blind  the  Congress  has,  from  time 
to  time,  amended  the  postal  laws  in  order  that 
such  reading  materials  may  be  made  equally 
available  to  all  blind  persons.  The  first  such 
provision  was  authorized  in  1899  when  letters 
in  Braille  left  unsealed  could  be  mailed  as 
third-class  matter.  In  1904  a  law  was  passed 
providing  that  books  in  Braille  might  be 
circulated  through  the  mails  free  of  charge. 
In  1912  Congress  extended  free  postage  to 
include  magazines  and  periodicals  in  raised 
characters  when  no  subscription  charge  was 
made  and  no  advertising  matter  included.  In 
more  recent  years  the  free  mailing  privileges 
accorded  to  Braille  books  has  been  extended 
to  include  Talking  Books.  In  1937  a  law  was 
passed  providing  for  a  charge  of  one  cent  a 
pound  on  magazines  in  Braille  or  on  Talking 
Book  records  when  sold  at  not  more  than  cost. 
In  1938  to  permit  blind  persons,  regardless  of 
where  they  might  live,  to  have  their  Talking 
Book  machines  repaired  by  competent  per- 
sons. Congress  authorized  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  carry  such  machines  or  their 
parts  through  the  mails  at  a  rate  of  one  cent 
a  pound.  In  1941  this  privilege  was  extended 
to  include  Braille  writers  when  being  shipped 
for  repairs. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  what 
these  special  mailing  privileges  have  meant 
to  the  blind  people  of  this  country.  Neither 
are  there  figures  available  as  to  the  savings  in 
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postage  as  the  result  of  these  special  privileges. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  during  the  year 
1947  there  were  circulated  603,485  Braille 
books  by  the  various  regional  libraries,  the 
average  weight  of  each  volume  being  three 
pounds.  Assuming  that  each  volume  travels 
to  the  blind  person  and  back  to  the  library 
within  the  first  postal  zone,  the  saving  in 
postage  for  Braille  books  alone  would  be 
$144,836.  During  the  same  year  131,993 
Talking  Book  containers  were  also  trans- 
ported. The  average  weight  of  each  container 
was  ten  pounds,  thus  the  saving  in  transpor- 
tation for  this  type  of  reading  material  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  .$50,000.  In  ad- 
dition 4,250  Talking  Book  machines  were 
transported  from  July  1,  1947,  through  May, 
1948,  the  average  weight  being  thirty-five 
pounds  which  also  represents  a  considerable 
saving  in  postage  to  the  Talking  Book  users. 
There  are  no  figures  available  to  indicate  how 
many  magazines  and  Braille  publications  are 
transported  through  the  mails  free  or  at  re- 
duced postage.  Conservatively  speaking,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  Braille  magazines 
and  similar  publications  which  are  trans- 
ported free  or  at  reduced  postage  plus  the 
transportation  of  Braille  writers  for  repair 
purposes  would  increase  this  figure  in  the 
neighborhood  of  approximately  $100,000. 
Thus  special  mailing  privileges  accorded  by 
the  government  would  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $300,000  a  year. 

Few  of  us  realize  what  these  special  mailing 
privileges  have  meant  to  the  development  of 
our  library  services  and  in  the  circulation  of 
magazines.  If  it  had  not  been  for  these  spe- 
cial mailing  privileges,  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing Braille  books,  magazines,  and  Talking 
Book  records  would  have  been  almost  prohibi- 
tive to  most  blind  people. 

Income  Tax  Deductions  for  the  Blind 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  blindness 
brings  with  it  additional  expenses  which  the 
average  sighted  person  does  not  have  to  meet. 
To  compensate  in  part  for  these  added  ex- 
penses Congress  in  1943  included  in  the  Fed- 
eral Revenue  Act  a  provision  permitting  blind 
taxpayers  a  special  deduction  of  $500  which  is 
in  addition  to  other  deductions  authorized  by 
law.  The  1948  Revenue  Act  increased  this 
deduction  from  $500  to  $600  and  in  addition 


permits  a  blind  person  to  include  the  deduc- 
tion as  part  of  his  withholding.  A  like  deduc- 
tion is  allowed  if  the  spouse  is  blind.  The 
act  also  makes  other  minor  changes  which  are 
of  great  benefit  to  the  blind  taxpayer. 

Unfortunately  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue does  not  keep  separate  statistics  on  the 
number  of  blind  persons  who  benefit  from 
this  special  tax  deduction;  therefore,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  you  any  accurate  figures  per- 
taining to  this  subject.  If  we  assume,  however, 
that  10,000  blind  persons  have  an  average  in- 
come of  $1,600,  the  saving  to  the  average 
blind  taxpayer  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $60,  or  a  saving  of  $600,000  to  blind  per- 
sons subject  to  the  payment  of  income  taxes. 

Transportation 

There  are  many  blind  people  who  do  not 
feel  that  they  can  travel  alone  particularly  in 
strange  places,  on  trains,  and  on  other  public 
conveyances.  For  many  years  workers  for 
the  blind  felt  that  some  arrangement  should 
be  accorded  these  blind  persons  to  offset  the 
necessity  of  paying  double  fare  when  travel- 
ing with  a  companion.  The  common  carriers 
were  willing  to  make  some  concession  in  this 
respect  but  were  prohibited  because  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  In  1927  Congress 
amended  the  Act  just  referred  to  in  order  to 
permit  the  railroads  and  other  public  carriers 
to  treat  blind  travelers  as  exceptional  cases 
and  to  allow  them  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
companion  without  paying  an  additional  fare. 
We  are  largely  indebted  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  this  change  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  for  making 
the  present  arrangement  with  various  rail- 
road and  other  public  carriers  in  order  that 
blind  persons  might  have  these  special  bene- 
fits. At  the  present  time  when  traveling  on 
most  of  the  railroads  a  blind  person  is  re- 
quired to  pay  only  his  own  fare,  and  his 
sighted  companion  is  issued  transportation 
without  charge.  A  similar  privilege  is  granted 
by  some  of  the  bus  lines  while  others  charge 
one  and  one-half  fares  for  two  people.  Also 
certain  of  the  domestic  steamship  lines  grant 
the  so-called  one-fare  privilege,  and  certain 
of  the  ocean-going  steamship  lines  permit  a 
blind  person  and  companion  to  travel  for  one 
and  one-half  fares  between  here  and  Europe. 
According  to  the  American  Foundation  there 
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are  no  figures  available  as  to  the  saving  to 
blind  persons  as  a  result  of  this  special  con- 
cession. The  Foundation  issues  coupon  books 
to  blind  persons  permitting  them  to  purchase 
railroad  and  bus  tickets  at  the  reduced  fares 
for  themselves  and  attendants.  During  1947 
5,730  such  books  were  issued;  however,  as  in- 
dicated previously,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  saving  resulting  from  this 
special  benefit.  This,  of  course,  is  not  in  itself 
a  service  provided  by  government  except  that 
the  Congress  did  amend  the  Act  to  make  it 
possible. 

I  am  sure  we  should  all  agree  that  there 
are  many  additional  services  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  should  play  a  part.  In 
this  group  would  naturally  fall  such  services 
as  the  development  of  recreational  programs, 
assistance  to  the  states  in  developing  more 
adequate  home  teaching  services  particularly 
in  rural  areas,  additional  services  in  the  field 
of  education,  and  especially  in  vocational  edu- 
cation, additional  social  security  benefits,  etc. 
I  should  like  to  suggest  also  that  we  concern 
ourselves  with  services  which  have  been  pro- 


vided for  the  sighted  and  from  which  blind 
persons  appear  to  be  deprived  because  of  their 
blindness  such  as  benefits  of  the  Farm-Home 
Administration  Program,  unemployment 
compensation,  etc.  We  should,  of  course,  de- 
termine whether  blind  persons  are  deprived 
of  these  services  because  of  certain  provisions 
within  the  basic  acts  creating  them  or  whether 
they  are  denied  the  benefits  because  of  ad- 
ministrative decisions  or  regulations. 

Certainly  I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone 
who  would  question  any  of  the  services  now 
available  and  the  amount  of  money  being 
spent,  provided  it  can  be  shown  that  the  blind 
are  receiving  the  maximum  benefits  intended. 
I  am  confident  that  the  general  public  would 
also  wish  to  see  complete  services  developed 
to  meet  our  objectives  including  the  addi- 
tional funds  which  would  be  required  to 
support  them.  This  goal,  however,  can  be  met 
only  if  we  as  professional  workers  can  agree 
among  ourselves  and  formulate  definite  plans 
for  the  coordination  and  administration  of  all 
our  programs. 


SERVICES  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  BLIND 
FROM  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

GEORGE  A.  SCHWEGMANN,  JR. 
Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  the  current  fiscal  year  the  Congressional 
appropriation  to  the  Division  for  the  Blind 
is  $974,000  as  compared  with  1  million  dollars 
last  year,  a  reduction  of  $26,000.  The  same 
$50,000  salary  limitation  placed  on  the  Divi- 
sion by  Congress  in  1947  is  still  in  effect.  The 
Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  raise  this  limita- 
tion by  the  $25,000  we  requested.  Neverthe- 
less, under  the  present  appropriation,  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Division  will  continue  to  func- 
tion effectively  and  it  actually  may  be 
possible  to  increase  the  volume  of  talking 
books  and  machines  over  the  quantity  pro- 
duced last  year. 

The  past  fiscal  year  carried  the  largest 
appropriation  ever  granted  by  Congress  for 
the  Library's  program  for  the  blind.  Through 
it  the  production  of  both  embossed  and 
recorded  books  was  increased  and  the  manu- 
facture  of   talking   book   machines,    after   a 


lapse  due  to  the  war,  was  resumed  on  a 
large  scale.  Estimating  ten  to  twelve  years 
as  the  average  life  of  a  machine,  deterioration 
of  such  equipment  would  now  call  for  the 
replacement  of  some  20,000  units.  Under 
the  present  program  a  minimum  of  7,500 
machines  will  be  manufactured  each  year  for 
distribution  to  the  state  lending  agencies. 
With  the  number  distributed  this  year,  there 
are  now  about  35,100  Government-owned 
machines  outstanding.  Through  the  central 
repair  project,  4,489  machines  have  been 
reconditioned  and  a  new  award  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  has  been  made.  In  this 
manner  it  is  expected  that  the  maximum 
number  of  machines  will  be  kept  in  operation. 
The  first  of  the  1948  "Series  R"  talking 
book  machines  to  be  manufactured  are  being 
distributed  to  the  55  lending  agencies.  This 
model  is  lighter  in  weight  than  those  form- 
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erly  in  use  and  is  equipped  with  a  semi- 
permanent needle,  recently  developed,  which 
should  not  require  changing  more  often 
than  every  800  records,  which  ordinarily 
would  amount  to  approximately  40  average 
size  talking  books. 

During  the  past  year  considerable  experi- 
mental work  has  been  done  by  interested 
parties  with  a  view  to  developing  a  satis- 
factory lo-inch  talking  book  record.  At  200 
lines  to  the  inch,  the  15  minute  interval  of 
reading  time  will  be  preserved.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  experiment  six  titles  have 
been  awarded  to  the  recording  studios  to 
produce  them  on  thin,  flexible  lo-inch  rec- 
ords. If  found  to  be  satisfactory,  the  saving 
of  shelf  space  and  physical  effort  would  be 
two  important  advantages  to  eventually  ac- 
crue to  the  26  distributing  libraries.  The 
average  book  would  weigh  about  four  pounds 
in  contrast  to  the  present  talking  book  which 
averages  1 1  pounds,  and  would  conform  much 
more  closely  in  height  and  width  to  the 
normal  shelf  space  accorded  ordinary  librarv 
books. 

The  Division  has  recently  adopted  an  IBM 
punch  card  fonn  of  custodial  agreement  for 
the  control  of  talking  book  machines.  Copies 
of  these  forms  already  have  been  issued  to 
the  agencies.  It  is  not  thought  necessary  to 
have  individual  borrowers  who  already  have 
signed  old  agreements  to  personally  affix 
their  signatures  to  the  new  form.  Their 
names  should  be  typed  on  the  cards.  How- 
ever, new  borrowers  should  be  required  to 
sign. 

Last  year  145  talking  book  titles  were 
ordered  and  the  multiple  copies  distributed 
to  libraries  brought  the  cost  of  this  book- 
stock  to  $373,269.27.  For  the  225  titles  in 
Braille  distributed  to  libraries,  $117,974.00 
was  expended  during  this  same  period. 

During  the  past  year  the  circulation  of 
talking  books  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
collection  exceeded  by  8,895  containers  the 
total  distribution  of  Braille  volumes  in  all 
grades.  The  talking  book  circulation  in- 
creased by  9,980  containers  over  last  year. 
Since  the  embossing  of  books  in  Braille  has 
been  going  on  for  some  years,  only  a  few  of 
the  older  standard  works  have  been  over- 
looked and  therefore  the  current  Braille  col- 
lections are  fairly  complete.  Books  to  be  put 


into  Braille  are  selected  almost  entirely  from 
among  the  newer  publications.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  the  talking  book  enterprise  is 
young  in  comparison,  collections  of  recorded 
books  are  not  as  complete. 

The  basic  activity,  the  one  offering  the 
most  varied  problems  and  potentialities  and 
one  capable  of  arousing  the  greatest  general 
interest,  is  that  of  selecting  books  to  be  re- 
produced in  the  several  media  for  blind  read- 
ers. The  selection  of  books  is  guided  mainly 
bv  the  expressed  desire  of  the  readers,  and 
limited  by  fiscal  considerations.  Frequently, 
of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  reject  certain 
titles  because  they  are  not  adaptable  to  re- 
production in  either  talking  book  or  Braille 
form,  due  to  format,  presence  of  diagrams, 
illustrations,  etc. 

The  library  service  to  the  blind  reader 
conducted  by  the  Division  for  the  Blind  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  (which  incidentally 
celebrated  its  50th  anniversary  last  November) 
welcomes  every  opportunity  to  extend  its 
service.  As  in  all  libraries  for  the  blind  this 
requires  not  only  well-stocked  shelves,  but 
on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  work 
a  thorough  and  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  those  to  be  served.  So  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  these  charac- 
teristics are  to  be  found  in  all  of  those  who 
serve  in  our  vast  program. 

Of  interest  to  blind  college  students  and 
readers,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  announce 
the  receipt  during  the  past  year  of  the  gift 
from  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  of  its  Student's 
Library  collection.  In  acquiring  this  collec- 
tion of  approximately  1,200  Braille  volumes 
as  well  as  another  considerable  gift  of  miscel- 
laneous books  from  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library 
in  Baltimore  and  the  selected  volumes  ac- 
quired through  the  merger  of  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind  last  year,  the  Library 
of  Congress  collection  of  Braille  books,  total- 
ing 51,020  volumes,  is  now  the  largest  in 
America.  Unique  items  from  this  collection 
may  be  borrowed  by  any  reader  in  the 
United  States. 

In  order  to  assure  competence  in  tran- 
scribing, the  Library  of  Congress  Division  for 
the  Blind,  reviews  all  final  student  examina- 
tions regardless  of  whether  instruction  was 
given  locally  or  through  the  correspondence 
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course  given  by  the  Division.  Most  students 
of  Braille  transcribing  are  now  trained  by 
local  instructors  but  if  no  local  instructor  is 
available  the  Division  for  the  Blind  will 
give  instruction  by  correspondence.  Eighty 
Braillists  were  certified  during  the  past 
year.  It  is  regretted  that  the  Division  cannot 
operate    a    program    for    transcribing    texts 


into  Braille  for  students  or  others.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  our  practice  to  refer  re- 
cjuests  for  such  service  to  volunteer  groups 
engaged  in  this  work.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  the 
Division  to  operate  a  service  for  students 
whereby  texts  are  recorded  by  the  Sound- 
scriber  method. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BLIND-MADE  PRODUCTS 

ROBERT  LeFEVRE 

Secretary  of  Committee  on  Blind-Made  Products, 

Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


It  is  a  privilege  to  talk  to  you  about  a 
subject  in  which  I  am  greatly  interested. 
.  .  .  interested  personally  as  well  as  officially. 
The  Wagner-O'Day  Act  is,  I  believe,  the  first 
piece  of  legislation  of  its  exact  kind  and  it 
has  been  very  interesting  to  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  carrying  out  its  provisions. 

I  gather  from  the  way  your  invitation  to 
me  was  stated  that  you  want  me  to  discuss 
the  operation  of  the  Government  program 
rather  than  its  purpose  or  its  history.  You 
are  doubtless  familiar  with  its  purposes  as 
well  as  I  am,  but  I  must  give  you  a  little 
history  if  I  am  to  give  you  an  understanding 
of   how    this    Program    has    operated. 

At  the  time  the  Act  was  passed  the  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  were  undertaking  to  sup- 
ply only  two  items  to  the  Government. 
These  two  were  the  mops  and  the  brooms. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  32  items  listed 
in  the  Schedule  of  Blind-made  Products 
and  a  comparison  of  these  two  figures  is  a 
fair  basis  of  gauging  the  development  of 
Government  purchases  of  blind-made  pro- 
ducts. 

Increasing  the  number  of  articles  that  the 
workshops  for  the  blind  can  sell  to  the  Gov- 
ernment is  the  result  of  a  cooperative  effort 
in  which  both  the  ^vorkshops  and  govern- 
ment agencies  had  a  part.  The  volume  of 
business  that  has  been  done  increased  in  far 
greater  proportion,  but  this  was  largely  due 
to  the  war  and  the  tremendous  volume  of 
supplies  of  all  kinds  that  were  needed  by 
the  Government  during  the  war  period. 
Total  sales  of  blind-made  products  reached 


a  maximum  of  over  ten  million  dollars 
during  the  wartime  and  the  workshops 
for  the  blind  provided  a  very  good  source 
from  which  the  Government  was  able  to 
obtain    many    badly    needed    items. 

There  were  not  a  few  instances  where  the 
workshops  were  able  to  make  things  other 
than  those  listed  in  the  Schedule  of  Blind- 
made  Products  with  advantage  to  themselves 
and  to  the  Government.  They  made  hand- 
kerchiefs, hammock  clews,  tent  ropes,  and 
other  items.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  that 
some  of  the  workshops  received  the  Army 
and  Navy  "E"  Award  for  the  work  that 
they  did. 

This  program  has  not  been  carried  on 
without  some  problems  and  difficulties.  I 
think  the  initial  handicap  that  had  to  be 
overcome  was  a  skeptical  attitude  on  the 
part  of  Government  buyers  who  found  it 
difficult  to  understand  that  blind  people 
could  produce  satisfactory  articles — articles 
that  met  specifications  and  that  were  as  well 
made,  as  well  packed,  and  as  satisfactory  as 
the  products  of  sighted  labor.  This  had  not 
entirely  disappeared  and  probably  never  will, 
but  it  does  not  impose  any  great  problem. 

A  problem  that  in  my  opinion  parallels  it 
because  it  has  to  do  with  a  mental  attitude, 
is  that  some  of  the  workshops  seem  to  ap- 
proach their  task  on  a  sentimental  or  emo- 
tional basis,  and  seem  to  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  that  a  buyer  expects  to  receive 
what  he  ordered,  of  the  quality  he  ordered, 
at  the  time  delivery  was  promised.  Not  much 
difficulty   has   been   had  on   the  question   of 
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■quality — we  find  tiiat  the  blind  workshops 
are  willing  and  able  to  produce  things 
strictly  in  accordance  with  Government  speci- 
fications, and  it  is  seldom  that  we  have  any 
problems  on  that  score.  We  do,  however, 
have  difficulty  in  securing  deliveries  on  time. 
In  today's  market  this  is  not  an  unusual 
difficulty.  Nowadays  it  is  often  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  for  any  supplier  to 
make  his  deliveries  promptly,  and  we  fully 
appreciate  the  difficulties  that  are  encountered 
by  the  shops  in  obtaining  raw  material  and 
supplies  for  packing.  But  there  is  consider- 
able evidence  that  the  workshops  for  the 
blind  do  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  carrying  out 
delivery  commitments.  They  would  do  well 
to  correct  this. 

My  impression  is  that  in  a  great  many 
instances  the  shops  have  been  over-optimis- 
tic in  accepting  orders  in  greater  quantities 
than  they  could  readily  produce  within  the 
time  required.  I  wonder  if  they  appreciate 
the  fact  that  under  the  operation  of  this 
Program  they  are  free  from  the  penalties  that 
would  be  imposed  upon  other  suppliers. 
When  a  Government  contractor  fails  to 
Iceep  his  delivery  promises  he  runs  the  risk 
of  having  a  purchase  made  elsewhere  and 
having  to  reimburse  the  Government  for 
any  additional  cost,  or  of  suffering  the 
penalty  of  liquidated  damages,  or  in  some 
way  being  penalized  for  his  failure  to  meet 
delivery  obligations.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  workshops  for  the  blind  to  bear  in  mind 
that  Government  purchases  are  generally 
made  to  meet  scheduled  needs  and  if  a 
delivery  commitment  is  not  kept,  it  may 
result  in  loss  or  serious  inconvenience  to  some 
•government  agency. 

There  are,  of  course,  counter-problems.  The 


workshops  for  the  blind  are  sometimes 
troubled  with  the  old  bugaboo  "Delay  in 
payment  for  goods  they  have  shipped."  My 
office  has  always  made  its  services  available 
when  instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred, 
in  doing  what  we  can  to  expedite  settlement 
of  accounts  and  getting  workshops  their 
money   as    promptly   as   possible. 

We  sometimes,  too,  have  problems  with 
the  interpretation  of  specifications.  So  far  as 
I  am  aware,  it  has  always  been  possible  to 
adjust  these  satisfactorily  and  a  close  contact 
is  maintained  between  the  Standards  Branch 
of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply,  which  has 
to  do  with  the  preparation  of  Federal  Speci- 
fications, and  representatives  of  the  workshops 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  specification 
requirements. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  out  of 
order  for  me  to  point  out  that  the  program 
under  which  the  agencies  for  the  blind  sell 
their  products  to  the  Government  is  one  that 
has  met  with  a  great  deal  more  sympathy  and 
effort  at  understanding  than  some  other 
similar  undertakings.  As  you  are  doubtless 
aware,  there  is  a  government  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  serving  without  compensation,  which 
decides  what  articles  shall  be  supplied  by  the 
workshops  for  the  blind  and  at  what  prices. 
The  law  requires  that  these  prices  shall  be 
fair  market  prices  and  from  my  own  knowl- 
edge I  can  say  that  the  Committee  has  been 
A'ery  careful  to  insure  that  the  workshops  for 
the  blind  receive  a  fair  market  price  in  re- 
turn for  their  goods.  The  Committee  has 
always  stood  ready  to  aid  them  in  any  way 
that  it  can  in  the  development  of  new  items 
or  in  any  other  respect  being  helpful  in  ac- 
complishing the  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act. 


ADDRESS 

MICHAEL  J.  SHORTLEY,  Didector, 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  cannot  be 
with  you  in  person  today  and  to  work  with 
you  in  the  important  enterprise  of  helping 
;the  blind  lead  productive  and  satisfying  lives. 


I  had  already  accepted  another  invitation 
when  I  was  extended  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  the  Workers  for  the  Blind.  I 
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was  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  participat- 
ing in  the  Baltimore  Conference  last  year, 
and  you  may  be  sure  I  would  have  been  with 
you   today  if  it  had  been  at  all  possible. 

At  the  Baltimore  meeting  it  was  partic- 
ularly gratifying  to  me  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  representatives  of  the  score  or  more 
agencies  that  constitute  the  Association  that 
is  spearheading  the  humanitarian  movement 
of  aiding  the  approximately  300,000  of  our 
fellow   citizens   who   happen    to   be   blind. 

One  of  the  oldest  organizations  of  its 
kind — it  was  organized  as  I  recall  around 
the  turn  of  the  century — the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  epitomizes 
the  work  we  are  engaged  in  as  one  of  the 
highest  expressions  of  our  civilization.  We 
are  engaged  in  a  task  that  has  no  meaning  at 
all  if  it  does  not  mean  the  establishment  of 
an  ecjuality,  an  evening  up  of  the  scales  of 
chance  for  our  fellow  men. 

Equal  opportunity  to  work  for  all  persons 
— to  support  oneself  and  dependents — with- 
out regard  to  economic  status,  race,  creed, 
sex  or  physical  structure  is  a  major  goal  of 
American  democracy.  The  Government  em- 
bodies the  effort  to  express  this  principle  and 
to  effect  it  in  practice.  Its  institutions  and 
agencies  are  based  on  the  ground  plan  of  the 
Constitution  and  through  experience,  modi- 
fied in  form  and  function.  Vocational  re- 
habilitation is  one  institution  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  restoring,  for  the  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  citizen,  that  equal 
opportunity  to  work.  To  provide  an  equal 
opportunity  for  the  disabled  person  to  par- 
ticipate on  equal  terms  with  his  friends  and 
neighbors  is  a  richly  satisfying  task,  and  is 
one  that  is  peculiarly  in  the  tradition  of  our 
Western  civilization. 

I  have  no  intention  of  delving  into  history 
at  this  point,  although  we  all  remember  the 
axiom  that  those  who  do  not  know  their 
history  run  the  risk  of  repeating  it.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  random  efforts  to  re- 
habilitate the  blind  have  been  carried  on  by 
public  and  voluntary  agencies  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  here,  too,  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  was  in  the  forefront.  Enactment  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amendments  in 
July,  1943,  however,  represents  the  first 
implementation   of  a   national   and   compre- 


hensive vocational  rehabilitation  program  for 
the  blind.  It  has  been  hailed  by  many  as  the 
Magna  Charta  of  the  blind,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  attains  this  objective  will  depend 
upon  the  continued  joint  efforts  of  all  of 
us.  Federal  and  State  agencies,  voluntary  as- 
sociations   and    individuals    alike. 

We  aie  entering  upon  our  fifth  year  under 
this  program,  and  I  should  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  discuss  a  few  of  the  major  phases 
of  our  policies  and  progress.  In  this  program, 
as  in  others  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  we  have  tried  to 
lean  heavily  upon  the  experience,  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  officers  and  representatives 
of  public  and  private  agencies,  as  well  as  upon 
individuals  with  an  informed  concern  for  the 
disabled  person.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  in- 
deed to  have  the  able  and  constructive  help 
of  such  people  as  Alfred  Allen,  Peter  Salmon, 
George  Meyer,  Dr.  Irwin,  Dr.  Cummings, 
Mrs.  Johnson  (Lee),  Mr.  Barnett  and  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention  in  my  brief 
remarks.  In  the  development  of  our  first 
industrial  training  institutes  for  the  blind, 
in  the  setting  up  of  our  business  enterprise 
program,  and  in  the  establishment  of  rules 
and  regulations  under  the  Randolph — Shep- 
pard  Act,  when  its  administration  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, in  all  of  these  activities  we  have  been 
guided  by  the  desires  and  the  experience  of 
those  I  have  mentioned  and  scores  of  others. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  let  me 
point  to  the  manner  in  which  we  operated 
when  the  Randolph-Sheppard  program  was 
revised.  The  development  of  the  administra- 
tive rules  and  regulations  was  a  joint  under- 
taking. Early  in  April,  1948,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Execu- 
tives of  State  Agencies  for  the  Blind  was 
first  asked  to  recommend  areas  of  the  pro- 
gram which  should  be  covered  in  the  regula- 
tions as  well  as  the  content  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  regulations.  The  services  for 
the  Blind  Section,  in  cooperation  with  the 
members  of  the  Management  Standards  Sec- 
tion, placed  this  material  in  regulation  form. 
The  draft  materials  were  then  returned  to 
the  Committee  for  study,  and  after  allowing 
sufficient  time,  the  group  met  in  Washington 
to  put  them  in  proper  form.  In  addition 
to  members  of  the  committee,  two  blind  in- 
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dividuals  representing  stand  operators  par- 
ticipated. 

The  American  Association  of  workers  for 
the  Bhnd  demonstrates  in  a  striking  fashion 
the  fact  that  assistance  for  the  bhnd  is  a 
group  effort.  Helping  the  blind  to  become 
independent,  self-reliant  and  mature  person- 
alities is  more  than  a  single-agency  task.  It 
requires  the  combined  and  continuous  effort 
of  all  agencies — a  day  by  day  job  that  often 
has  its  moments  of  seemingly  misdirected 
work  and  unrewarded  effort.  And  in  all  of 
this,  of  course,  the  Federal  Government's  role 
is  simply  one  of  reenforcing  the  efforts  of 
the  voluntary  and  public  agencies— you  folks 
who  are  out  in  front  on  the  firing  line — set- 
ting and  maintaining  standards,  offering 
services  and  facilities  rather  than  a  rigid 
uniformity,  and  fostering  the  independence 
of  all  groups  and  individuals.  By  thus  pro- 
moting and  personal  responsibility,  all  of 
us  can  freely  act  together  in  the  cooperative 
under- taking  of  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
become  independent  and  to  work  out  their 
common  destiny  themselves.  When  we  view 
the  evidence  that  has  been  given  us  by  the 
blind,  the  evidence  of  imflagging  courage, 
of  massive  patience,  and  of  persistent  determi- 
nation in  the  face  of  great  odds,  we  can  ap- 
preciate the  distance  we  have  gone,  and  can 
understand  and  better  evaluate  the  devoted 
work  of  those  who  like  yourselves — and  those 
who  are  not  here  today — have  been  able  to 
contribute    to    their   welfare. 

Now  the  blind  have  proved  again  and 
again  that  they  can  be  useful  in  every 
phase  of  life.  They  can  operate  complicated 
machines,  they  can  conduct  their  own  busi- 
ness, they  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
music,  law,  literature,  management  and  manv 
other  fields.  But  our  society  has  not  yet 
reached  the  stage  where  an  informed  and 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  blind  allows 
them  the  same  fair  opportimity  that  those 
who  see  possess.  There  are  two  things  I  should 
like  to  stress  here  today  that  should  help 
us  go  far  in  creating  equality  of  opportunity 
for  the  blind.  One  of  these  is  the  removal  of 
the  social  prejudice  that  meets  the  blind, 
as  well  as  other  disabled  persons,  at  almost 
every  turn.  The  other  is  the  economic  value 
of   the   rehabilitation   program. 


"Social  prejudice"  is  the  greatest  barrier 
facing  the  handicapped  in  their  fight  for  the 
right  to  live  happy,  useful  and  well-adjusted 
lives.  This  was  the  finding  of  the  section  on 
Rehabilitation  and  Physical  Medicine  of  the 
National  Health  Assembly  that  met  recently 
in  Washington.  This  fact,  I  feel  sure,  came  as 
no  great  surprise  to  you  who  have  devoted 
most  of  your  lives  to  working  with  those  with 
impaired  vision.  Yet  it  bears  stressing  over 
and  over  again  because  like  all  irrational 
prejudices  it  is  difficult  to  remove.  In  my 
opinion,  there  are  definite  ways  to  remove  or 
lessen  it. 

First,  an  analysis  of  the  prejudice.  I  believe 
that  it  stems  from  a  deepseated  and  often' 
unrecognized  emotional  reluctance  to  accept 
ideas — and  human  beings  themselves — that 
are  different.  Many  times,  without  knowing 
it,  we  project  our  own  anxieties  and  fears, 
our  own  sense  of  guilt  onto  others.  This 
makes  it  easier  to  dislike  them  than  our- 
selves. This  is  similar  to  the  ancient  tribal  or 
clan  distrust  of  "strangers."  Beneath  today's 
civilized  veneer  it  is  still  with  us.  It  manifests 
itself  in  many  subtle  ways,  but  the  one  that 
hurts  most  in  our  society  is  the  denial  of 
employment.  This  involves  fear  that  the 
blind  or  visually  handicapped  will  injure 
himself,  or  others  if  he  is  employed.  The 
prospective  employer  fears  to  take  that  re- 
sponsibility upon  himself. 

Second,  we  see  how  we  can  undertake  the 
removal  of  the  emotional  reaction  that  brings 
refusal  of  employment — and  that  is  only 
one  of  the  many  rejections  it  brings.  From 
my  experience  I  do  not  know  of  any  better 
way  to  remove  a  prejudice  of  that  kind  than 
by  having  blind  men  and  women  remove  it 
themselves — by  performance.  And  you  and  I 
know  the  infinite  number  of  ways  that  this 
can  be  done. 

One  of  the  most  important  methods  of  re- 
moving this  prejudice  is  the  proper  placement 
of  the  blind  in  jobs  for  which  they  are  ade- 
quately prepared.  In  this  connection,  we  have 
developed  during  the  past  year  the  first 
materials  in  handbook  form  showing  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  blind  persons. 
The  handbook  analyzes  24  industries  most 
commonly  foimd  in  the  country,  and  indicates 
the  amount  of  sight  required,  physical  de- 
mands   and    the   manner   in   which   a   blind 
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person  performs  the  work  if  it  differs  from 
that  of  a  sighted  person.  These  job  des- 
criptions are  not  complete  for  any  one  in- 
dustry, since  every  industry  is  constantly 
changing  products  and  methods  of  manufac- 
ture, but  we  hope  to  keep  it  reasonably  up- 
to-date.  The  handbook  material  also  describes 
some  34  rural  occupations  and  methods 
tused  by  the  blind.  Studies  of  rural  occupa- 
tions are  also  continuing  and  will  be  pub- 
lished   periodically. 

In  addition,  we  are  conducting  training 
-courses  in  which  blind  persons  are  trained  in 
the  basic  principles  of  industrial  placement 
Tvork.  Likewise,  similar  courses  have  been 
^iven  to  commercial  specialists  who  have 
responsibility  for  business  enterprises.  We 
have  given  one  such  course  for  rural  special- 
ists and  will  repeat  it  when  the  state  agencies 
indicate  a  desire  for  other  training  courses  in 
rural  phases  of  the  program. 

Another  important  method  of  removing  this 
social  prejudice  that  I  should  like  to  mention 
lies  in  the  field  of  personal  adjustment  of 
the  blind  person.  On  this  subject,  I  recall 
the  remarks  made  at  last  year's  convention 
by  Mr.  Barnett,  of  Tampa,  and  I  should  like 
to  associate  myself  with  his  evaluation  of 
the  importance  of  this  work.  This  personal 
adjustment  that  I  speak  of  is,  of  course,  simply 
the  preliminary  introduction  of  the  blind 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  new  world 
in  which  he  will  live  and  move.  It  is  devoted 
to  removing  the  complicated  system  of  fears 
that  beset  him,  and  to  provide  new  tools  of 
social  imitation.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  many 
states  have  already  recognized  the  importance 
of  this  program  and  are  providing  adjustment 
services  of  varying  degrees.  Among  them  are 
Arkansas,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Texas,  Missouri,  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa.  Wyoming,  Mon- 
tana,   Washington,    and    Pennsylvania. 

Mention  of  this  facility  leads  me  to  em- 
phasize the  need  for  all  other  types  of  services, 
especially  the  workshops.  I  recall  that  last 
year  I  mentioned  the  central  importance  of 
the  workshop  as  the  place  where  the  blind 
can  be  trained  to  acquire  the  skills  in  making 
the  day-to-day  adjustments  requisite  for  em- 
ployment. I  then  suggested  that  it  would  be 
helpful  if  representatives  of  the  workshops 
and    state   agencies   would  get   together   and 


prepare  a  list  of  specific  activities  and  jobs 
available  in  the  workshops,  together  with 
other  measures  that  will  help  the  blind 
make  a  better  basic  adjustment  than  is  now 
available.  For  our  part,  we  have  been  working 
constantly  with  the  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
work-shops  and  to  aid  in  the  expansion  of 
their  facilities. 

The  National  Research  Council  and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  have  both  passed  resolutions  urging 
establishment  under  the  auspices  of  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  a  compre- 
hensive national  research  and  adjustment 
center  for  the  blind.  Since  Mr.  Dablestein 
will  discuss  this  later  in  your  sessions,  I  shall 
not   discuss  it   further  at  this   time. 

In  all  of  this  it  is  obvious  that  the  job 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  one  agency  or 
by  one  list  of  services  of  a  single  agency.  The 
combined  efforts  of  all  of  us  working  co- 
operatively  together   is   necessary. 

In  brief,  the  policy  that  should  guide  us 
in  our  effort  to  remove  this  prejudice — and 
I  know  that  it  guides  all  of  us  in  Washington 
who  are  concerned  with  the  Avelfare  of  the 
blind  person — is  this: 

(i)  There  are  literally  thousands  of  jobs 
that   do   not   require   sight,   and 

(2)  While  not  all  blind  persons  can  do  all 
of  these  jobs  (just  as  not  all  sighted  peo- 
ple could  do  them  all)  a  blind  person 
can  do  anything  that  does  not  require 
sight  as  well  as  he  could  if  he  were 
sighted. 

Therefore,  it  is  up  to  us — to  all  of  us  who 
have  a  genuine  and  informed  concern  for  the 
blind — to  see  to  it  that  this  irrational  social 
prejudice  is  broken  down,  not  only  for  the 
blind  but  for  all  disabled  persons;  and  to 
see  to  it  that  they  are  not  placed  into  posi- 
tions for  which  they  are  not  adequately  pre- 
pared. This  attitude  informs  all  of  our  think- 
ing in  Washington,  from  the  day-to-day  ad- 
ministrative actions  to  the  programs  of  in- 
formation and  public  relations. 

The  other  phase  of  the  problem  that  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  is  the  dollars-and- 
cents  value  of  the  rehabilitation  program.  As 
you  all  know,  vocational  rehabilitation,  as 
provided    today   by    the   States   with   the   as- 
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sistance  of  the  Federal  Government,  is  a 
service  to  preserve  or  restore  the  abihty  of 
our  people  to  work  for  pay.  Authorized  by 
Federal  and  State  Laws,  it  is  a  public  serv- 
ice, primarily  for  civilians  with  physical  or 
mental  impairments.  Most  veterans  of  our 
armed  forces  have  the  benefit  of  special 
legislation.  Veterans,  however,  are  not  ex- 
cluded from  services  under  the  civilian  pro- 
gram. The  State-Federal  program  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  is  a  public  service  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  school  systems,  visiting- 
nurse  services,  health  centers,  welfare  agencies, 
libraries,  water  systems,  and  police  and  fire 
departments.  It  is  not  charity.  Vocational 
rehabilitation  services  are  intended  as  a  legal 
right. 

Every  one  of  us  here  is  interested  in  the 
betterment  of  the  disabled.  Most  of  us  are 
directly  concerned  with  the  task  of  fitting 
them  for  self-sustaining  employment.  Now  the 
social  and  humanitarian  values  of  such  a 
program  are  great,  immeasurably  so;  if  they 
are  not  so  easily  evaluated,  yet  they  appeal 
immediately  to  the  basic  sympathy  in  each 
of  us. 

But  aside  from  the  social  gains  inherent  in 
bringing  a  disabled  man  or  woman  to  self- 
sustaining  status,  there  are  economic  gains 
that  are  more  easily  measured  and  should  be 
emphasized  as  an  effective  gauge  of  our 
progress. 

For  example,  let  us  take  the  general  re- 
habilitation program  for  the  last  four  years. 
From  July  1943  through  June  1947,  the 
State-Federal  system  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion assisted  166,000  disabled  men  and  women 
to  qualify  for,  to  take  and  to  perform  useful 
work.  During  that  period,  rehabilitation  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  of  more  than  $600  mil- 
lion in  earned  income  for  that  group.  These 
rehabilitated  men  and  women  paid  more 
than  .S50  million  into  the  Federal  treasury  in 
Federal  income  taxes  alone.  How  much  they 
paid  in  local  and  county  and  State  taxes 
cannot  be  estimated.  They  came  from  de- 
pendency to  self-sufficiency.  In  each  instance 
the  community  and  the  nation  gained  a  pro- 
ducing, contributing  citizen. 

These  gains  will  go  on  year  after  year,  and 
they  will  be  multiplied  by  those  of  each 
year's  "graduating  class"  of  rehabilitated 
men  and  women.  Further,  most  of  those  who 


were  rehabilitated  were  dependent.  Many  of 
them — and  their  families — were  supported  by 
friends  or  relatives.  Rehabilitation  not  only 
put  them  on  the  producing  side  of  the 
ledger,  it  took  them  off  the  dependency  rolls^ 

The  age  of  the  average  rehabilitant  is  31. 
That  means  he  has  about  34  more  working- 
years  ahead  of  him.  That  means  that  he  will' 
earn  and  produce — instead  of  sitting  idle  and 
unhappy  as  a  consumer — for  34  years.  If  he 
works  at  only  85  percent  of  full  time — and 
we  think  that  a  reasonable  assumption — he 
will  repay  into  the  Federal  treasury  more 
than  $10  for  every  Federal  dollar  spent  on 
his  rehabilitation. 

It  cost  about  $450  per  rehabilitant  to  con- 
duct the  nation-wide  program  of  civilian' 
vocational  rehabilitation.  That  is  a  one-time- 
cost.  On  the  other  hand,  it  costs  from  I400  to 
$600  a  year  to  maintain  a  disabled  person  in 
dependency,  and  that  cost  goes  on  year  after 
year  until  he  is  rehabilitated.  Rehabilitation 
stops  that  loss  and  starts  the  long  years  of 
gains. 

Now  let  us  review  the  figures  for  the  blind. 
During  the  years  1943  through  1947,  reports 
from  the  State  agencies  show  that  upwards  of 
6,000  blind  persons  have  been  rehabilitated 
into  employment,  rising  from  988  during 
1943   to  2,193   during   1947. 

These  figures  show  a  striking  increase  over 
the  number  of  blind  persons  rehabilitated 
during  a  comparable  period  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1943  amendments  to  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act.  For  example,  during 
the  years  1935-1938,  a  total  of  544  blind  per- 
sons were  reported  as  rehabilitated.  During 
1947  alone,  more  than  four  times  as  many 
were  reported  as  rehabilitated  than  during 
the  entire  four  years  of  1935-1938. 

Turning  to  the  earnings  of  the  blind,  the 
figures  show  that  in  1947  there  were  2,193 
rehabilitated  blind  persons  throughout  the 
country,  while  for  the  first  three-quarters  of 
this  year  there  were  1431  rehabilitants,  as 
compared  with  1144  during  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  1947.  The  earnings  of  blind  per- 
sons last  year  averaged  about  .I1785  per  per- 
son. Assuming  that  this  year's  earnings  will 
be  proportionately  as  good,  you  have  a  prob- 
able total  of  $5,000,000  of  earnings  by  the 
blind   as   result   of   rehabilitation   services. 

These    figures    do    not    include    the    sales 
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figures  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Program 
for  blind  persons.  We  have  received  reports 
from  state  agencies  on  917  stands  which 
alone  show  a  total  sale  of  $10,209,000  for  the 
year  ended  June  1947.  If  the  unreported 
business  enterprises  have  proportionate  sales, 
we  may  assume  that  blind  persons  are  now 
conducting  a  $20,000,000  business  in  the 
United  States  today. 

That  is  the  picture  for  both  the  general 
program  and  for  the  blind.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  these  figures  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 
Under  the  circumstance,  it  would  seem  that 
from  the  economic  standpoint  alone,  we 
could  not  afford  not  to  rehabilitate  all  of 
the  estimated  1,500,000  persons  who  are  in 
immediate  need  of  our  services.  Our  program 


should  be  rehabilitating  five  times  as  many 
persons  each  year  as  during  the  past  year, 
but  we  have  limitations  of  available  funds 
and  we  have  limitations  of  available  facilities. 
We  have  repeatedly  sought  more  adequate 
funds — with  the  rise  in  today's  price  levels 
the  need  is  more  acute  than  ever — and  we 
shall  continue   to  do  in  season  and  out. 

We  anticipate  even  greater  progress  during 
the  immediate  period  ahead.  ^Ve  have  learned 
from  our  experience  during  the  past  few 
years  and  we  will  be  able  to  make  our  efforts 
count  more  effectively  for  more  disabled 
people.  And  we  are  hoping  that  within  the 
next  decade  all  of  us  will  see  much  greater 
strides  toward  the  goal  of  full  equality  for 
the  disabled  everywhere. 


VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
PROGRAM  FOR  BLINDED  VETERANS 

E.  L.  CHOUINARD, 

Rehabilitation  Specialist  for  the  Visually  Disabled, 

Central  Office,  Veterans  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  invitation  extended  to  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Education  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Program  Committee  for  this  con- 
vention to  present  a  paper  on  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  blinded  veterans  is  deeply 
appreciated.  It  is  my  intention  to  provide  a 
general  review  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  of  the  VA  under  Public  Law  i6, 
78th  Congress,  as  it  concerns  blinded  veterans 
and  to  refer  to  some  of  the  other  services 
provided  by  the  VA  insofar  as  they  relate 
to  the  restoration  of  the  blinded  to  employ- 
ability. 

The  question  most  often  asked  about 
blinded  veterans  is:  How  many  of  them  are 
there?  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there 
are  about  1,500  blinded  veterans  who  have 
a  disability  which  was  incurred  or  aggravated 
through  World  War  II  service.  This  number 
includes  only  those  veterans  who  are  con- 
sidered blinded  in  accordance  with  the  same 
standards  which  are  in  general  use  by  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  That 
is,  those  whose  central  visual  acuity  is  20/200 
or  less  in  the  better  eye  with  corrective  lenses 


or  whose  visual  field  is  20  degrees  or  less  in 
the  better  eye. 

Specialized  vocational  rehabilitation  service 
to  blinded  veterans  with  service-connected 
disablement  has  been  implemented  through 
the  designation  in  each  regional  office  of  one 
or  more  vocational  advisers  and  one  or  more 
training  officers,  each  chosen  because  he  is 
best  qualified  by  training  or  experience,  to 
assist  in  the  restoration  of  employability  of 
such  veterans.  To  fit  these  personnel  further 
for  aiding  blinded  veterans,  the  VA  arranged 
in  1946  for  a  series  of  three-week  training 
courses  conducted  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  Representatives  of  regional 
offices  throughout  the  country  and  from 
Puerto  Rico  were  brought  to  New  York  City 
for  this  training.  These  courses  were  followed 
by  a  series  of  training  seminars  during  1946 
and  1947  conducted  by  Central  Office  staff 
members.  During  more  recent  months,  train- 
ing conferences  have  been  held  in  various 
locations  under  the  auspices  of  the  branch 
offices. 

Each  regional  office  is  required  to  become 
familiar  with  the  case  of  each  blinded  veteran 
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who  resides  in  its  territory  and  to  show  that 
the  veteran  unquestionably  has  received  posi- 
tive attention  from  the  designated  specialists 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible  after  his  loss 
of  sight.  The  VA  makes  special  efforts  to 
acquaint  each  blinded  veteran  with  all  the 
benefits  available  to  him  and  to  urge  him 
to  accept  these  benefits.  If  found  to  have  a 
compensable  disability,  the  veteran  is  ac- 
corded all  possible  assistance  in  making  ap- 
plication   for    vocational    rehabilitation. 

Compensation  rates  for  World  War  II 
service-connected  blindness  range  from  $138.00 
per  month  for  a  veteran  with  20/200  central 
visual  acuity  in  both  eyes  who  can  establish 
unemployability  to  $318.00  per  month  for  a 
veteran  who  has  incurred  anatomical  loss  of 
both  eyes.  Additional  compensation  may  be 
awarded  blinded  veterans  because  of  con- 
current disabilities,  which  they  often  have. 
The  total  compensation  authorized  for 
blinded  veterans  immediately  places  most  of 
these  veterans  in  a  relatively  more  secure 
economic  position  than  is  held  by  most 
other  newly  blinded  people.  As  you  might 
expect,  in  some  cases  a  high  income  from 
compensation  acts  as  a  deterrent  from  en- 
tering useful  occupation.  However,  in  many 
instances  compensation  relieves  economic 
anxiety  in  some  measure  and  allows  fuller 
concentration  on  attaining  additional  security 
and  social  satisfaction  through  vocational  ac- 
complishment. A  large  compensation  award 
sometimes  serves  to  open  new  and  desirable 
avenues  of  occupational  activity.  It  gives  the 
recipient  an  opportunity  of  embarking  upon 
training  in  occupations  in  which  the  blinded 
are  not  frequently  trained  and  in  which  full 
advantage  can  be  taken  of  his  interests  and 
abilities  without  too  much  concern  for  his 
immediate   financial   success. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  blinded  veteran's 
handicap  is  one  which  necessitates  the  most 
comprehensive  orientation  toward  actual 
limitations  and  capacities  in  order  to  effect 
his  readaptation  to  suitable  productive  life. 
Usually  the  first  objective  to  be  accomplished 
is  the  establishment  of  a  firm  conviction  that 
a  busy  and  productive  life  is  as  possible  for 
him  as  for  normally  sighted  persons  and  that 
vocational  rehabilitation  is  the  means  of 
avoiding  a  stagnant  existence.  Thereafter  the 
method   is   to  continue   counseling  with   the 


veteran  and  to  arrange  for  his  training  for 
employment  so  that  his  sense  of  personal 
worth  will  increase  and  his  vocational  growth 
will  lead  him  toward  his  place  as  a  productive 
member  of  society. 

Blinded  veterans  are  regularly  contacted  by 
the  designated  specialists  of  the  VA  to  stimu- 
late their  interest  in  vocational  training  and 
to  assist  them  otherwise  in  becoming  voca- 
tionally readjusted.  In  providing  this  service, 
our  experience  has  been  that  in  some  cases 
the  planning  of  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  can  be  accomplished  in  a  matter  of 
days;  whereas  in  other  cases  contacts  made  on 
a  monthly  basis  or  oftener  extend  over  a 
period  of  six  months  or  even  a  year  before 
preparations  can  be  made  for  the  veteran's 
entrance  into  training. 

The  foundation  for  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation of  a  blinded  veteran  is  his  success  in 
adjusting  to  his  disability.  Early  in  World 
War  II  the  Federal  Government  recognized 
that  such  adjustment  was  the  crux  of  the 
newly  blinded  veteran's  problem  in  returning 
to  normal  civilian  living.  The  Army  and  the 
Navy  furnished  most  of  their  World  War  II 
blinded  with  social  adjustment  training  at 
special  centers  operated  for  this  purpose,  but 
by  June  30,  1947,  these  operations  has  been 
discontinued. 

The  VA  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  has  recently  established  the  Basic 
and  Remedial  Adjustment  Training  Center 
at  the  VA  Hospital,  Hines,  Illinois,  for 
veterans  with  service-connected  blindness.  It 
is  anticipated  that  veterans  who  will  derive 
particular  benefit  from  the  training  at  this 
center  will  be  (a)  those  who  suffered  loss  of 
sight  subsequent  to  discharge  from  the  Armed 
Forces  but  whose  loss  of  sight  is  determined 
to  be  service-connected;  (b)  those  who  have 
received  adjustment  training  before  dis- 
charge from  the  service  but  at  a  time  when 
they  were  not  ready  to  obtain  maximum 
benefit  from  it;  and  (c)  those  who  received 
adjustment  training  in  the  service  for  less 
than  total  blindness  but  whose  subsequent 
loss  of  sight  has  made  necessary  a  new  ad- 
justment to  lower  vision  or  total  blindness. 

Personal  and  social  adjustment  training,  of 
course,  has  been  an  essential  part  of  the 
service  for  blinded  veterans  under  Public 
Law    16   since   its   inception.    Necessary   per- 
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sonal  and  social  adjustment  training  for 
blinded  veterans  has  l)een  and  continues  to  be 
provided  under  Public  Law  16  through 
various  of  the  agencies  and  institutions  repre- 
sented on  the  floor  of  this  convention.  Com- 
plete adjustment  training  programs,  as  well 
as  component  subjects,  such  as  braille,  type- 
writing, script  writing  and  foot  travel,  are 
furnished  in  this  manner.  Standards  for  the 
instruction,  however,  are  suggested  by  VA's 
Central  Office  to  VA  field  stations,  and  advice 
as  to  the  availability  of  satisfactory  facilities 
for  such  training  is  circulated  to  all  field 
offices.  To  date  three  institutions  offering  full 
courses  have  been  recommended  by  Central 
Office  and  two  more  are  under  serious  con- 
sideration. 

To  understand  fully  the  relationship  which 
we  feel  should  exist  between  VA  offices  and 
agencies  and  institutions  for  the  blind,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  under  Public 
16  the  VA  does  not  function  as  a  training 
agency.  The  actual  instruction  is  done  by 
qualified  training  facilities  under  contract  or 
training  agreement  with  V.\.  There  are  many 
special  types  of  training  which  we  feel  can 
best  be  provided  under  contract  with  agen- 
cies and  institutions  for  the  blind.  I  refer 
to  such  training  as  home  teaching,  braille 
instruction,  vending  stand  training,  work  ad- 
justment training,  and  personal  adjustment 
training,  which  are  required  to  prepare 
veterans  for  entrance  into  regular  vocational 
training  or  into  employment.  Effective  work- 
ing relationships  between  VA  field  stations 
and  agencies  for  the  blind  involving  such 
special  types  of  training  and  other  necessary 
specialized  services  are  strongly  advocated  by 
Central  Office. 

However,  a  policy  against  institutionalizing 
or  segregating  blinded  veterans  is  followed, 
and  particular  effort  is  made  to  treat  each 
blinded  veteran  as  a  normal  individual,  at 
the  same  time  recognizing  the  full  import 
of  his  handicap.  Their  regular  vocational 
training  is  conducted  in  normal  social  en- 
vironments with  opportunity  for  everyday 
association  with'  sighted  persons  and  for 
progressing  along  with  sighted  trainees.  A 
large  majority  of  the  blinded  now  undergoing 
training  is  receiving  instruction  in  schools  in 
which  the  normally  sighted  are  trained,  in 
■on-the-job    training    establishments    and    on 


the  veterans'  farms.  Whenever  practicable, 
training  for  the  blinded  is  furnished  in  the 
community  in  which  they  will  live  following 
their  rehabilitation,  thus  enabling  them  to 
become  familiar  with  and  identified  with 
the  community  in  which  they  will  enter 
employment. 

Equipment  which  is  necessary  to  enable  a 
blinded  veteran  to  undertake  and  pursue 
training  successfully  is  furnished  by  the  VA 
under  Public  Law  16.  This  includes  books 
and  tools  as  well  as  special  devices  such  as 
typewriters,  braille  writers,  braille  slates  and 
electronic  dictating  devices.  However,  items 
furnished  for  purposes  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation do  not  duplicate  those  which  are  given 
to  blinded  veterans  under  Public  Law  309, 
78th  Congress,  to  overcome  the  handicap  of 
blindness.  Benefits  under  Public  Law  309 
and  under  Public  Law  268,  79th  Congress, 
which  have  been  specifically  enunciated  in- 
clude ginde  dogs,  braille  equipment,  canes, 
braille  watches,  typewriters,  dark  glasses,  arti- 
ficial eyes,  electric  razors,  electronic  recording 
machines  and  radios. 

Blinded  veterans  undergoing  vocational  re- 
habilitation training  which  requires  study 
of  written  materials  are  provided  the  as- 
sistance of  readers  in  the  amount  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  training 
successfully.  For  school  training  a  criterion 
of  two  hours  of  reader  service  per  week  for 
each  credit  hour  is  generally  applied.  When- 
ever practical,  readers  are  selected  from 
among  qualified  students  pursuing  the  same 
training  as  the  veterans. 

Since  blinded  veterans  represent  a  cross 
section  of  the  American  veteran  population, 
their  problems  and  aspirations  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  other  veterans.  Hence, 
the  general  occupational  fields  chosen  by 
blinded  veterans  who  have  entered  training 
follow  as  wide  a  range  as  those  selected  by 
sighted  veterans.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
general  fields  of  work  selected  by  those  Avho 
have  entered  directly  into  employment. 

The  percentage  of  blinded  veterans  of 
"World  War  H  in  training  at  the  end  of 
1947  was  approximately  30%,  and  the  per- 
centage of  such  veterans  in  employment  at 
that  time  was  more  than  28%.  The  combined 
percentage  of  blinded  veterans  in  training 
and  employment,  therefore,  was  about  58%. 
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This  figure  was  about  ten  per  cent  higher 
than  the  combined  percentage  reported  as 
of  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  and  almost 
the  entire  gain  represented  an  increase  in 
the    percentage    undergoing    training. 

The  progress  made  by  blinded  veterans  to 
date  reflects,  on  the  one  hand,  of  course,  the 
determined  efforts  of  the  veterans  them- 
selves, and,  on  the  other,  the  services  furnished 
by  the  many  public  and  voluntary  agencies 
and  institutions  which  have  assisted  these 
veterans.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
future  vocational  and  social  advancement  of 
blinded  veterans  depends   to  a  large  extent 


upon  the  concerted  action  of  all  of  us  and 
not  upon  the  services  of  any  one  group  or 
agency. 

The  steady  increase  during  the  past  several 
years  in  the  proportion  of  blinded  veterans 
entering  training  or  employment  gives  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  the  services  provided 
for  these  veterans  have  been  effective.  But 
we  should  hardly  be  contented  with  the 
progress  made  thus  far.  Instead  we  should 
increase  and  accelerate  our  cooperative  en- 
deavors to  assist  blinded  veterans  to  become 
increasingly  useful  and  happy  members  of 
society. 


FEDERAL  SERVICES  TO  THE  BLIND 

As  Seen  From  the  Viewpoint  of  the  State  Agency 

*M.  ROBERT  BARNETT 

Executive  Director,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind 

Tampa,  Florida 


In  approaching  the  subject  of  'Tederal 
Services  to  the  Blind,"  the  analyst  finds  that 
there  are  two  very  dangerous  pitfalls  in  his 
path  of  reasoning — that  of  over-simplification 
with  resulting  omissions  of  important  factors, 
or  on  the  other  hand  that  of  over-complication 
with  resulting  confusion  and  the  obscuring 
of  those  truths  which  are  simple  and  clear. 

Let  us,  therefore,  achieve  in  our  thinking 
on  this  subject  if  possible  a  healthy  com- 
promise. We  will  complicate  the  analysis  and 
the  attempted  answer  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ultimate  sim- 
plicity. Let  us  also  try  to  remember  that 
this  subject  probably  may  never  be  simplified 
to  the  point  that  all  of  us  will  agree.  Some 
of  the  new  thoughts  to  be  expressed  may 
be  described  as  youthfully  immature  without 
the  foundation  of  experience,  and  then  again, 
some  to  be  expressed  may  be  borrowed  from 
others  who  too  long  have  been  too  close  to 
the  subject  itself.  As  the  philosopher  Pascal 
once  wrote — "When  ^ve  are  too  young  we  do 
not  judge  well;  so,  also,  when  we  are  too  old. 
If  we  do  not  think  enough,  or  if  we  think  too 
much  on  any  matter,  we  get  obstinate  and 
infatuated  about  it.  So  with  pictures  seen 
from   too   far  or   too  near  there  is  but  one 
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exact  point  which  is  the  true  place  to  look 
at  them". 

With  the  hope,  then,  that  we  can  take  a 
position  that  our  philosopher  friend  would 
consider  correct  from  which  to  view  the 
picture,  let  us  first  examine  a  fundamental 
general  concept — the  question  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Federal  government  to  the  State 
government  and  to  the  people  who  are  citi- 
zens of  both.  In  short,  what  should  Federal 
services  to  any  group  of  people  of  any 
category  be?  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  is 
there  anything  the  Federal  government  can 
do  that  State  governments  cannot  do  as  well 
or  better?  With  reservations,  all  of  us  un- 
doubtedly are  agreed  that  our  great  Republic 
with  its  Federal  system  is  the  strongest  form 
of  democratic  government,  and  that  central 
authorities,  responsibilities  and  services  on  a 
national  level  are  both  necessary  and  valu- 
able. In  our  specific  field  of  work  for  the 
blind,  we  have  proof  of  this  truth  in  some 
of  the  services  to  the  blind  that  already  have 
received  considerable  stimulus  through  Fed- 
eral administration.  As  Milton  H.  Klein  wrote 
in  the  June,  1948,  edition  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind — that  exceedingly  interesting 
and  informative  report  on  25  years  of  serv- 
ice   by    the    American    Foundation    for    the 
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Blind — "In  its  preamble,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  clearly  enunciates  the 
principle  that  government  is  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  its  citizens.  .  .  .  The  history  of 
social  legislation  in  the  United  States  is  the 
chronicling  of  the  translation  of  the  vision 
of  private  socially-minded  groups  into  public 
sentiment  and  then  into  law". 

A  hundred  and  seventy-two  years  ago 
thirteen  little  colonies  got  together  under 
the  pressure  of  impending  battles  for  free- 
dom from  foreign  control.  They  knew  that 
strength  was  to  be  found  in  union.  In  its 
turn  union  meant  that  each  must  agree  to 
the  rule  of  the  whole  and  that  conformity  to 
a  national  identity  with  uniformity  of  ideas 
and  practices  would  mean  progress  through 
efficiency.  If  these  things  are  virtues  in  times 
of  war,  why  then  can  they  not  be  virtues 
in  peacetime  battles  to  "promote  the  general 
welfare"? 

The  relationship  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  to  the  state  government 
should  be  one  that  leaves  initiative  and  re- 
sponsibility for  local  problems  with  the  state, 
but  at  the  same  time  indirectly  brings  to  bear 
all  the  knowledge  from  all  the  states  to  sup- 
port the  local  effort;  a  relationship  that 
fosters  uniformity  among  all  the  states  in 
those  services  which  obviously  lend  them- 
selves to  standardization;  a  relationship  that 
will  back  up  non-dollar  services  with  financial 
aid  until  an  infant  local  effort  can  prove 
its  right  to  abundant  local  aid.  No  relation- 
ship can  be  tolerated  that  would  vest  in  a 
small  group  of  individuals  with  "Federal" 
authority  the  direct  or  indirect  power  to 
dictate  in  detail  a  state's  program,  and  yet, 
the  relationship  should  permit  the  Federal 
authorities  to  safeguard  the  expenditure  of 
national  funds  collected  in  other  states  from 
waste  by  an  unwise  member  of  the  family. 

When  the  outline  for  this  discussion  origin- 
ally was  in  preparation,  it  was  intended  that 
the  last  remark  was  to  be  left  without  further 
attention.  Since  then,  however,  and  quite 
recently,  the  minds  of  all  state  agency  ex- 
ecutives have  been  abruptly  unexpectedly 
startled  into  a  new  consciousness  of  the 
power  of  the  Federal  dollar.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  rather  sudden  reduction  of  grants  to 
the  states  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 


Many  of  our  associates  among  state  execu- 
tives have  charged  during  the  past  few  weeks 
that  the  distribution  of  Public  Law  113 
funds  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  unfair, 
unsound  or  even  discriminatory.  I  think  all 
of  us  will  admit  that  it  is  at  least  damaging 
to  every  state  rehabilitation  program  which, 
during  the  past  one  to  five  years,  has  been 
encouraged  to  develop  expensive  organiza- 
tions. It  is  not  my  intention  at  this  time  to 
give  this  paper  over  to  this  immediate  prob- 
lem, no  matter  how  interesting  it  is  to  me  or 
you.  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  as  a 
very  poignant  example  of  the  difficulties 
which  confront  us  in  achieving  a  satisfactory 
working  relationship  between  the  Federal 
and  state  governments  in  all  work  for  the 
blind,  present  or  future.  While  each  of  us 
in  the  states  has  a  right  to  demand  an  under- 
standing of  our  problems  by  the  Federal  ad- 
ministrators, we  on  the  other  hand  must 
realize  that  they  need  understanding  from  us. 
I  have  been  rssured,  and  I  trust  the  sincerity 
of  the  assurance,  that  the  Federal  office  in 
this  case  is  perfectly  willing  to  listen  to  sug- 
gestions from  us  that  would  lead  to  more 
equitable  grants  of  funds.  We  in  our  turn 
must  realize  that  if  our  Federal  partners  are 
to  represent  us  in  Washington  with  confidence 
that  we  must  prove  that  our  demands  for 
funds  are  legitimate,  that  our  records  of 
mistakes  and  retarded  programs  have  good 
reasons  for  being  that  way,  and  that  our 
integrity  of  purpose   is   beyond   question. 

To  enter  quickly  a  defense  of  ourselves, 
however,  permit  me  to  quote  briefly  from 
a  letter  written  by  George  F.  Meyer  of  New 
Jersey  under  date  of  June  1,  1948,  to  Michael 
J.  Shortley,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Mr.  Meyer  writes 
— "If  it  is  contended,  as  it  well  may  be,  that 
the  production  record  of  agencies  for  the 
blind  has  been  lower  than  it  should  be  and 
needs  to  be  brought  up,  it  is  equally  true  that 
there  is  lacking  on  the  part  of  both  Federal 
and  state  agencies  objective  evidence  of  just 
how  this  can  be  done  with  fairness  to  the 
blind  and  what  really  is  a  fair  standard.  It  is 
unfortunate  enough  that  there  should  have 
to  be  a  cut  in  the  funds  available  to  any 
agency  but  that  this  cut  should  be  combined 
with  a  rise  in  the  expected  production  with- 
out concrete  evidence  of  the  logic  or  wisdom 
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of  the  higher  standard  seems  unfortunate — 
especially  for  agencies  whose  problem  is  ad- 
mittedly a  difficult  one,  whose  experience  ex- 
tends over  a  relatively  short  period,  and  in 
whose  administration  we  have  so  little  in 
the  way  of  statistics  to  guide  us." 

Obviously,  if  Mr.  Meyer's  analysis  is  cor- 
rect— and  there  are  many  among  us  who 
would  back  him  up — then  the  Federal-state 
relationship  in  this  one  program — that  of 
rehabilitation  services — has  not  achieved  a 
recognizable  degree  of  mutual  understanding. 
I  might  inject  here  the  thought  that  the 
xeason  our  attention  is  so  greatly  focused 
upon  relationships  under  Public  Law  113 
Is  ridiculously  clear — it  is  the  only  existing 
Tederal-state  program  at  the  moment  that 
carries  large  sums  of  money  along  with  it. 
Now,  far  be  it  from  me  to  blame  my  o\vn 
group  with  an  avidity  for  the  Federal  dollar. 
As  the  radio  comedian  said — "It  isn't  that 
we  like  inoney:  we're  just  crazy  about  the 
stuff   you    can    buy   with    it". 

It  is  now  evident  that  I  forgot  my  own 
opening  warning  and  have  quite  successfully 
over-complicated  the  topic  of  Federal  services 
as  seen  by  the  state  agency.  With  your  in- 
dulgence for  a  few  more  minutes,  therefore. 
I  will  turn  to  matters  that  are  concrete  and 
specific.  For  best  understanding,  it  seems  to 
me  we  should  think  of  Federal  services  as 
falling  into  two  categories — dollar  services 
and  non-dollar  services.  Furthermore,  I  do 
not  believe  that  acts  of  the  Federal  Congress 
that  legalize  in  a  permissive  or  even  compul- 
sory way  special  benefits  for  the  blind  should 
be  defined  as  "services".  For  example,  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  is  not  a  service  when 
viewed  only  as  permitting  the  blind  to  operate 
small  businesses  on  Federal  property.  It  does 
become  a  service  when  actively  administered 
through  a  program  that  develops  the  op- 
portunities which  the  act  made  possible.  The 
administrator's  offers  of  guidance  to  state 
licensing  agencies  in  design  of  stands,  train- 
ing of  operators,  good  business  techniques  and 
the  like  are  services  of  a  concrete  nature. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  to  some  extent  with 
the  variety  of  services  and  benefits  which  have 
emanated  from  Congressional  action.  W. 
Harold  Bleakley  of  Pennsylvania  gave  one  of 
the  finest  recitals  of  the  10  different  such 
"services"  in  his  paper  on  the  subject  before 


a  section  of  this  same  association  just  a  year 
ago.  I  recommend  it  to  any  who  did  not  hear 
him  or  who  has  not  read  it.  Studying  his 
outline,  however,  the  state  agency  executive  is 
forced  to  admit  that  Federal  services  which 
have  a  tangible  influence  upon  the  state 
government's  part  of  services  to  the  blind  are 
relatively  few.  Specifically,  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  of  the  OVR — includ- 
ing both  non-dollar  and  dollar  service — ,  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  and  the  talking 
book  program  of  the  Library  of  Congress — 
(these  two,  incidentally,  provide  no  money 
to  the  state) — are  the  principal  aides  with 
^vhich  we  now  have  to  work.  State  agencies 
that  own  or  operate  workshops  probably 
find  the  provision  for  government  purchase 
of  products  a  very  tangible  service,  but  in 
all  sincerity  I  do  not  believe  that  the  "Service" 
generally  is  very  effective.  Naturally,  the  avail- 
ability of  Braille  books  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  is  an  aide  to  the  state  agency  field 
worker.  Undoubtedly,  the  knowledge  of  and 
the  distribution  to  the  blind  on  their  case 
book  of  information  about  two-for-one  travel 
concessions,  extra  income  tax  deductions  and 
similar  Federally-sponsored  benefits  is  defi- 
nitely helpful. 

During  the  few  short  years  in  which  I 
have  been  professionally  active  in  this  field  I 
have  been  amazed  at  the  aggregate  size  of  the 
work  for  the  blind  movement  in  this  country. 
Several  hundred  agencies  or  organizations, 
large  and  small,  private  and  public — all  oper- 
ating primarily  on  gifts  from  philanthropists, 
donors  or  noticeably  chunks  from  the  tax- 
payers' treasuries — all  working  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  visually  handicapped  in  their 
respective  but  often  over-lapping  territories. 
And  yet,  it  is  apparent  that  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  in  helping  all  the  blind  to 
realize  their  individual  potential  level  of 
comfort  or  achievement.  It  is  apparent  that 
this  failure  of  ours  to  do  a  more  thorough 
job  in  terms  of  the  cost  and  effort  is  a  natural 
result  of  independent  effort  by  most  organiza- 
tions. Unfortunately,  this  independence  of 
action  too  often  becomes  outright  competi- 
tion for  public  favor  among  agencies — 
jealousy  and  even  bitter  dislike  among  fac- 
tional interests  and  even  rank  exploitation 
of  the  blind   themselves. 

In  certain  areas,   therefore,  I  believe   that 
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Federal  services  to  the  l)lind — non-dollar 
leadership  supported  by  adequate  Federal 
appropriations — -definitely  should  be  ex- 
tended. This  conviction  is  based  upon  the 
fundamental  principles  of  strength  and  effi- 
ciency discussed  earlier  in  this  paper.  I  hon- 
estly doubt  that  these  are  original  with  me, 
but  as  they  lined  up  in  my  own  head  quite 
of  their  own  accord  they  are: 

1.  Financial  and  consultative  aid  to  the 
states  in  the  field  of  services  to  the  home- 
bound.  This,  to  my  mind,  includes  both  home 
instruction  of  the  commonly  termed  social  ad- 
justment type  and  a  modern,  business-like  and 
income  producing  program  for  employment  in 
the  home  for  those  who  cannot  compete  out- 
side. Some  states  independently  have  done 
fairly  well  in  these  fields:  not  so  with  most  of 
them.  AVise  and  far-sighted  Federal  adminis- 
trators with  Federal  money  Avould  at  least 
bring  a  semblance  of  healthy  uniformity  to 
bear  that  would  be  beneficial  to  all  the  states. 

2.  Federal  sponsorship  of  adjustment  cen- 
ters for  the  adidt  employable  blind,  where 
diagnosis  and  vocational  guidance  would  be 
available  on  a  scientific  scale,  I  believe  to  be 
indicated.  I  am  personally  quite  familiar  with 
the  cost  of  attempting  such  a  center  in  one 
state,  and  I  am  convinced  that  very  few  of  our 
states  will  be  able  to  establish  or  maintain 
them.  Harry  E.  Simmons  of  Florida  definitely 
advocated  regional  adjustment  centers  under 
indirect  Federal  auspices  at  a  psychological 
conference  related  to  the  lilind  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  last  fall.  Others  in  both 
state  and  Federal  positions  are  giving  this 
type  of  service  much  thought,  and  I  for  one 
hope   that   the  results  will  be  favorable. 

3.  The  instructional  needs  of  the  partially- 
sighted  and  the  blind  child,  again  in  my 
opinion,  are  not  being  adequately  met  by 
anv  existing  service,  and  I  believe  that  Fed- 
eral leadership  would  be  of  tangible  value 
in  this  field  also.  Currently  I  am  wondering 
whether  those  who  are  fighting  for  Federal 
aid  for  education  have  remembered  the 
tremendous  problem  of  the  group  the  pro- 
fession refers  to  as  exceptional  children. 

4.  Through  all  of  the  foregoing  there  is 
implied   the   need   for  research   in   all   fields. 


The  Federal  government  is  in  a  much 
better  position  to  conduct  research  into  all 
problems  facing  the  blind  than  any  one 
state. 

5.  My  last  suggestion — puljlic  education, 
or  if  you'll  pardon  the  expression — publicity. 
It  has  been  said  that  in  many  phases  of 
work  for  the  blind,  especially  rehabilitation, 
we  are  faced  with  the  even  more  difficult  task 
of  educating  the  public  about  the  blind^ 
unquote  Joe  Clunk.  Having  at  one  time  been 
engaged  in  and  introduced  to  the  intricacies 
of  publicity  work,  I  am  personally  preju- 
diced. However,  I  believe  you  will  agree  that 
our  state  programs  could  utilize  a  whole  lot 
more  of  some  really  good  public  education 
materials  and  efforts  emanating  from  Wash- 
ington with  a  national  point  of  view.  It  can- 
not take  the  place  of  local  publicity  entirely, 
but  it  certainly  can  do  some  things  that 
local  agencies  cannot  afford  to  do  indepen- 
dently and  alone. 

I  cannot  close  without  mentioning  one 
present  Fedei'al  service  that  ought  to  be 
delegated  flatly  to  the  states  with  Federal 
money  to  finance  it  on  an  allotment  basis. 
I  refer  to  the  maintenance  of  government- 
owned  talking  book  machines.  I  understand 
that  a  new  administration  at  Washington  is 
giving  the  entire  subject  thorough  study — 
and  believe  me.  it  certainly  needs  it.  A  na- 
tional repair  center  for  thousands  of  ma- 
chines is  a  highly  impractical  arrangement,  in 
mv  opinion,  and  my  own  state  for  one  would 
be  willing  to  offer  evidence  in  support  of  the 
opinion. 

To  sum  up,  and  to  close  this  discussion, 
I  believe  the  majority  of  the  state  agencies 
want  more  than  money  from  the  Federal 
government.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that 
we  need  help;  that  two  brains  are  better 
than  one;  and  that  we  can  tolerate  some 
Federal  review  of  our  expenditures.  As  seen 
by  the  state  agencv.  then,  existing  Federal 
services  should  be  improved  and  extended, 
Federal  aid  is  necessary  in  new  areas  as 
well — but  the  blind  of  .\merica  will  be  best 
sen'ed  through  a  Federal-state  partnership — 
a  partnership  that  is  one  of  cooperation 
rather  than  clash  and  competition. 
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FEDERAL  SERVICES  AS  SEEN  BY  THE  PRIVATE  AGENCY 

ALFRED  L.  SEVERSON 

Executive  Director,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 

Chicago,  Illinois 


In  assigning  the  inclusive  subject,  "Fed- 
eral Services  for  the  Blind  as  seen  by  the 
Private  Agency  for  the  Blind"  the  program 
committee  certainly  expected  me  to  select 
only  a  few  points  for  emphasis.  The  question 
of  what  to  select  is  not  easy.  There  are  many 
private  agencies  and  many  federal  programs 
for  the  blind  and  each  private  agency  may 
have  a  little  different  picture  of  each  federal 
program  due,  in  part,  to  local  factors.  The 
way  a  federal  program  is  administered  in  a 
community  colors  the  private  agency's  view 
of  the  entire  federal  program. 

Many  weak  points  exist  in  the  federal 
programs  but  the  private  agencies  have  equ- 
ally as  many  weak  points.  People  in  glass 
houses  should  be  careful  about  throwing 
stones.  I  have  little  sympathy  with  the  pri- 
vate agency  which  is  blind  to  its  own  defects 
but  omniscient  in  criticism  of  the  public 
agency.  I  have  little  sympathy  also  for  the 
view  that  private  agencies  by  virtue  of  being 
private  agencies  necessarily  are  more  efficient, 
have  better  personnel,  or  alone  are  in  a 
position  to  develop  new  ideas,  methods  and 
procedures. 

The  assumption  that  workers  in  the  private 
agency  take  a  more  critical  view  of  federal 
programs  that  do  the  workers  participating 
in  those  programs  seems  false,  excepting  to 
the  extent  that  personal  and  agency  jeal- 
ousies dominate  one's  judgment.  Perhaps 
the  most  intelligent  and  severe  criticism  of  a 
federal  program  is  voiced — usually  in  the 
confidence  of  an  intimate  group — by  honest, 
capable,  devoted  staff  members  of  the  public 
agency.  They  are  in  a  position  to  see  more 
and  to  know  more. 

Private  and  public  agencies  commonly 
criticize  other  agencies  on  two  general 
grounds:  (i)  The  agency  is  unwilling  to  co- 
operate, and  (2)  Poor  and  inadequate  work 
as  shown  by  individual  cases  or  groups  of 
cases.  At  the  same  time  we  are  inclined  to 
praise  our  own  agency  on  the  grounds  (1) 
That  we  are  willing  to  cooperate  and  (2)  By 
selecting  cases  and  groups  of  cases  in  which 


we  have  done  effective  work.  This  method  of 
criticism  of  others  and  justification  of  our- 
selves is  not  helpful.  There  are  other  ways 
of  evaluating  an  agency  and  in  speaking  of 
these  ways  my  remarks  will  be  exemplified 
by   the   Division   of   Rehabilitation. 

The  character  of  personnel  is  the  most 
important  question  that  can  be  raised  about 
any  agency.  This  is  a  commonplace  state- 
ment which  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 
Buildings  and  equipment  are  but  facilities 
for  the  living  people  in  whom  the  program 
lives,  moves  and  has  its  being.  In  speaking 
of  the  character  of  personnel  we  are  not 
thinking  primarily  of  professional  competence, 
greatly  important  as  that  is.  Underlying  pro- 
fessional competence  are  three  basic  person- 
ality characteristics.  Are  the  people  funda- 
mentally and  genuinely  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  clients?  Are  they  really  willing 
to  work  hard?  Do  they  have  the  ability  to 
learn?  These  are  simple  questions.  If  the 
answers  are  in  the  affirmative  a  team  spirit, 
an  esprit  de  corps,  a  morale  which  is  es- 
sential in  dealing  with  human  beings  per- 
vades the  entire  program.  If  the  agency  is 
imbued  with  a  genuine  interest  in  the  blind 
one  central  question  always  is  asked  when 
any  problem  arises.  That  question  is,  "Will 
the  proposed  action  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  blind?"  If  the  answer  is  "Yes",  the 
next  question  is,  "Can  the  agency  do  it?" 
It  is  amazing  how  many  problems  find  an 
answer  when  the  central  question  is  central 
in  our  thinking.  Agency  and  individual  pres- 
tige, imposition  of  personal  views,  personal 
inconvenience,  politics  and  red  tape  are  put 
in  proper  perspective.  Without  this  driving 
concern  for  the  blind  it  is  difficult  to  get 
the  hard  work  that  is  required.  A  welfare 
agency  cannot  be  run  successfully  on  the 
basis  of  jobs  governed  by  a  time  clock.  The 
standard  of  work  must  be  higher  than  that 
in  private  industry.  Many  business  firms 
seem  to  think  welfare  standards  are  lower 
and  are  inclined  to  discriminate  against 
former   employees   of   welfare   agencies,   par- 
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ticularly  of  public  agencies,  on   the  grounds 
they  have  poor  work   habits. 

A  good  deal  of  criticism  of  public  agen- 
cies, particularly  of  the  Division  of  Rehabili- 
tation, has  centered  about  its  administrative 
organization.  Rehabilitation  touches  many 
fields  and  a  case  can  be  made  for  administer- 
ing it  under  education,  welfare,  health,  labor, 
social  security  or  some  other  department  or 
some  special  commission.  Whether  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  blind  should  be  administered 
separately  from  rehabilitation  of  other  people 
is  another  much  disputed  question.  The 
more  one  thinks  about  these  two  questions 
the  more  one  is  inclined  to  believe  they  are 
not  basic  questions.  As  Mary  MacDonald  states 
in  her  excellent  book,  Federal  Grants  for 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  "No  irrefutable 
argument  can  be  advanced  for  lodging  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  in  any  particular  de- 
partmeirt  or  agency  in  all  of  the  states." 
The  real  questions  are;  Where  will  the  re- 
habilitation services  have  an  official  position 
or  status  which  commands  respect  in  the 
governmental  hierarchy;  where  will  it  have 
the  genuine  interest  of  its  administrators; 
where  will  it  secure  the  most  adequate  finan- 
cial support  and  where  will  it  be  in  the  best 
position  to  secure  the  necessary  cooperation 
of  other  agencies.  There  is  no  universal 
answer  to  these  questions  and  even  in  specific 
situations  they  are  very  difficult  to  answer 
even  by  those  most  competent  and  best  in- 
formed. Those  of  us  who  are  not  so  com- 
petent and  informed  can  insist  that  those 
who  attempt  to  sway  us  to  one  side  or  another 
of  an  issue  do  so  by  dealing  in  as  objective 
a  way  as  possible  with  the  basic  questions 
underlying  the  issue.  There  is  no  panacea 
for  rehabilitation  or  for  the  blind  in  any 
single  form  of  administration.  Local  senti- 
ments, tradition,  history  and  the  immediate 
peculiarities  in  a  given  state  require  that 
administration  be  to  a  large  degree  tailor 
made.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  critical  ques- 
tion whether  all  services  for  the  blind  should 
be  integrated  in  a  single  governmental  unit. 
All  of  us  know  of  at  least  one  instance  where 
such  integration  existed  and  the  govern- 
mental unit  went  its  easy  somnolent  way 
with  little  accomplishment.  In  the  govern- 
mental hierarchy  it  was  left  to  occupy  its 
little   niche   undisturbed   and   relatively   iso- 


lated. Likewise  we  know  of  at  least  one  in- 
stance where  the  blind  were  not  dealt  with  as 
a  separate  category  and  were  lost  in  the 
shuffle.  Perhaps  among  the  reasons  for  failure 
in  each  case  was  the  lethargic  public  opinion 
about  the  blind  and  this  can  be  charged  in 
part  to  the  inadequacies  of  private  agencies 
who  with  their  boards  of  directors  have  a 
particular  responsibility  for  "educating"  the 
public. 

No  single  governmental  agency  can  pro- 
vide all  the  services  required  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  blind  or  of  other  handicapped 
people.  Any  attempt  to  duplicate  for  any 
single  group  the  health  or  welfare  or  voca- 
tional training  facilities  open  to  the  general 
public  would  be  too  costly  and  probably 
result  in  inferior  service.  Cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  existing  services  are  es- 
sential. This  trite  statement  is  of  no  im- 
portance excepting  to  emphasize  that  the 
problem  cannot  be  avoided  by  administrative 
shifts.  The  Division  of  Rehabilitation  accepts 
the  necessity  of  cooperation  as  part  of  its 
basic  philosophy  but  the  degree  of  coopera- 
tion that  has  developed  varies  greatly  from 
place  to  place.  Personality  conflicts,  jealousies 
and  superiority  attitudes  have  played  a  part. 
In  the  long  run,  however,  cooperation  de- 
pends on  the  efficiency  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  Rehabilitation  on  the  one  hand  and 
other  agencies  on  the  other.  All  the  con- 
ferences, committees,  co-ordinating  groups 
and  what  not  are  of  third  or  fourth-rate  im- 
portance compared  to  the  question  of  render- 
ing genuine  service.  Take  the  important 
question  of  referrals.  You  and  I  are  de- 
lighted to  refer  a  blind  person  to  any  agency 
where  we  know  he  will  get  what  he  should 
have.  No  matter  how  much  we  may  dislike 
the  head  of  that  agency  our  interest  is  in 
the  blind  person  and  we  would  not  think 
of  denying  him  the  help  he  needs.  The  fact 
seems  to  be,  however,  that  inadequacy  of 
referrals  is  the  graveyard  of  a  great  deal  of 
social  effort. 

The  problem  of  cooperation  with  rehabili- 
tation can  be  illustrated  by  our  experience 
at  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind. 
Two  years  ago  there  was  practically  no  co- 
operation. The  reason?  Neither  Rehabilita- 
tion nor  the  Lighthouse  had  much  to  offer. 
In  the  two  years  both  have  developed.  There 
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now  is  warm  cooperation.  In  the  course  of 
this  development  the  Lighthouse  inaugura- 
ted a  special  training  course  for  blind  peo- 
ple which  is  used  by  both  Rehabilitation 
and  by  the  Veterans  Administration.  The 
Lighthouse  does  not  have  a  placement  agent 
and  does  not  want  to  have  one.  Why  should 
we  when  the  Division  of  Rehabilitation  has 
five  blind  placement  specialists?  We  want 
them  to  do  their  job  and  do  it  thoroughly. 
Are  they  doing  the  best  possible  job?  No, 
but  neither  are  ^ve.  They  simply  must  grow 
in  wisdom,  imagination  and  efficiency — as 
must  we.  In  order  to  do  so  we  always  must 
have  our  eyes  on  what  remains  to  be  done 
instead  of  on  the  things  we  may  have  ac- 
complished. 

One  point  on  co-operation  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Co-operation  in  the  local  com- 
munity is  at  times  made  more  difficult  because 
issues  between  national  groups  and  agencies 
are  brought  into  the  local  picture.  This 
cannot  be  avoided  to  some  degree  but  it 
is  hoped  that  questions  between  national 
agencies  more  and  more  will  be  resolved  if 
at  all  possible  without  their  becoming  divid- 
ing  issues    in    the   local   community. 

With  these  general  remarks  in  mind  on 
personnel,  administrative  organization  and 
co-operative  relations,  let  us  turn  to  a  little 
more  specific  view  of  the  Division  of  Re- 
habilitation. The  two  world  wars  have  been 
the  focusing  stimuli  for  the  development  of 
the  whole  rehabilitation  program.  Civilian 
rehabilitation  rode  in  some  degree  on  the 
coat-tails  of  veteran  rehabilitation.  The  first 
National  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  came 
in  1920,  two  years  after  legislation  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  disabled  veterans.  With  the 
coming  of  World  War  II,  as  Mary  MacDonald 
states,  there  was  a  "challenge  to  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  and  opportuni- 
ties it  had  never  before  enjoyed.  .  .  .  But 
no  comprehensive  plan  or  program  came  from 
within  the  field  of  vocational  rehabilitation." 
Upon  instruction  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  plans  were  made  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  veterans  and  of  civilians  out  of 
which  at  last  in  1943  came  Public  Law  No.  113, 
the  Barden-LaFollette  Act.  Again  a  war  with 
its  tragedy  gave  rehabilitation  a  tremendous 
boost.  The  impetus  came  from  the  national 
level  and  not  from  the  steady,  solid  growth 


in  the  local  communities.  The  national  level 
was  and  is  ahead  of  the  local  levels.  Real 
interest  in  rehabilitation  and  know-how  are 
not  as  yet  entrenched  in  the  states,  and  fre- 
quently state  administrative  bodies  have  not 
been  too  sympathetic.  We  have  had  a  jinnpy 
development  of  rehabilitation  in  two  great 
leaps  and  we  still  are  under  the  impetus  of 
that  second  jump.  That  impetus  will  wear  out 
and  rehabilitation  could  settle  back  into  an 
unimaginative  rut  with  a  patronizing  view 
of  "helping  the  handicapped".  To  avoid  that 
rut  all  rehabilitation  services  must  arouse  a 
driving  interest  in  handicapped  people  as 
human  beings;  must  continually  evaluate 
their  programs  and  do  so  most  critically; 
must  increasingly  improve  their  personnel; 
and  must  utilize  the  wide  range  of  necessary 
skills.  Lessons  can  be  learned  from  the  re- 
habilitation program  for  veterans  which  na 
turally  advanced  more  rapidly  than  that  for 
non-veterans. 

The  jump  given  the  rehabilitation  program 
by  World  War  II  has  afi^ected  the  private  as 
well  as  the  public  agencies.  Private  agencies 
too  can  sink  into  ruts.  It  will  be  tragic  for 
all  of  us  if  the  present  interest  in  rehabilita- 
tion does  not  continue  to  grow  until  it 
reaches  full  flower.  We  here  have  a  special 
interest  in  the  blind  which  we  want  pro- 
tected but  to  a  large  extent  in  the  public 
mind  the  treatment  of  the  blind  as  normal 
human  beings  is  carried  along  on  the  tide 
of  awakened  interest  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  all  handicapped  people — rehabilitation  in 
the  widest  meaning  of  that  much-used  word. 

Rehabilitation  and  other  welfare  services 
are  the  business  of  the  community.  Those 
of  us  on  the  staffs  of  welfare  agencies  are 
there  as  part  of  the  community  filling  a 
special  niche  for  the  good  of  the  Avhole.  The 
agencies  do  not  belong  to  us  nor  to  the 
Boards  of  Directors  nor  to  the  political 
organization  in  power.  In  the  community  are 
other  agencies,  private  and  public,  and  they 
are  part  of  us,  as  are  the  clients  they  serve. 
The  more  we  can  see  and  feel  the  total  pic- 
ture of  which  we  are  a  part  the  more  of 
mutual  aid,  co-operation  and  assistance  we 
can  give  to  each  other. 

The  subject  "Federal  Services  as  Seen  by 
the  Private  Agency"  changes  in  our  hands 
as  we  examine  it  carefully  and  we  wind  up 
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by  seeing  both  the  public  and  private  agen- 
cies as  part  of  a  community  working  in  the 
interests  of   the   whole   community. 
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In  these  hurried  and  hectic  days  of  1948, 
financial  assistance  to  the  blind  is  not  too 
well  understood.  The  Federal  role  is  cer- 
tainly not  fully  comprehended.  The  truth  of 
this  statement  is  found  in  press  stories,  in 
question  periods  following  talks  to  interested 
groups,  and  in  correspondence  which  crosses 
the  desks  of  State  and  Federal  public  welfare 
workers. 

Mr.  Clunk,  in  his  invitation  to  Miss  Hoey 
to  participate  in  this  program,  indicated  that 
the  program  committee  belie\'es  that  a  frank, 
straightforward  discussion  of  public  assistance 
will  assist  in  developing  better  imderstanding 
and  cooperation  with  those  agencies  which 
do  not  administer  financial  assistance  but 
which  should  cooperate  closely  with  State 
agencies. 

We,  therefore,  gladlv  undertake  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  part  which  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Administration  plays  in  aid  to  the 
blind.  I  know  that,  as  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  AVorkers  for  the  Blind,  you 
are  deeply  concerned  with  many  facets  of 
service  to  blind  people.  Some  of  you,  no  doubt, 
have  had  little  occasion  to  interest  yourselves  • 
in  the  economic  problems  of  blindness.  Others 


of  you  have  had  experience  with  the  as- 
sistance program  now  operating  in  most  of 
the  counties  of  the  United  States. 

Before  describing  the  method  of  administra- 
tion at  the  place  where  the  needy  blind 
person  makes  his  application,  let  us  first 
examine  the  title  of  the  Federal  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  provides  the  grants  in  aid 
to  the  States  for  assistance  to  the  blind.  This 
legislation,  enacted  in  1935.  is  based  on  the 
general  welfare  clause  of  our  Federal  con- 
stitution. The  right  of  the  Congress  to  spend 
money  in  aid  of  the  general  welfare  has  been 
exercised  in  many  settings,  among  them  pub- 
lic roads;  agricultural  research  and  extension; 
forest  fire  prevention;  public  health  services, 
including  child  and  maternal  health  services; 
vocational  education;  vocational  lehabilita- 
tion;  and  since  1935  the  various  programs  of 
the   Social    Security   Act. 

Federal  participation  in  aid  to  the  blind, 
as  in  the  other  two  assistance  programs,  is 
subject  to  the  State's  decision  to  submit  a 
plan  which  will  meet  the  terms  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  In  all  States  having  so  decided, 
once  this  decision  is  made,  the  State  plan 
becomes  a  dynamic  part  of  the  Federal-State 
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relationship  in  meeting  the  needs  of  blind 
persons.  The  State  plan  is  based  upon  the 
law  of  the  State,  and  is  made  up  of  interpre- 
tations of  that  law  by  the  State  Attorney 
General  and  implementation  by  the  State 
agency  designated  as  the  single  State  agency 
to  administer  or  to  supervise  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law.  We  thus  have  State  adminis- 
tered plans  and  State  supervised  plans.  In 
most  of  the  States  which  had  public  assistance 
programs  before  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
act,  counties  administered  these  programs.  It 
would  be  impracticable,  if  not  impossible,  for 
the  Federal  agency  to  deal  with  3,300  local 
units.  The  State  must  become  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
act  in  all  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  These 
provisions  are  limited  in  number,  but  they 
represent  a  new  philosophy  in  public  assis- 
tance. We  shall  refer  to  these  provisions  as 
we  discuss  the  manner  in  which  needy  blind 
persons   assert   their  claims   to   assistance. 

The  supervisory  function  of  the  designated 
single  State  agency  in  relation  to  the  county 
agencies,  where  the  assistance  program  meets 
the  applicant  and  serves  the  recipient,  is 
very  important.  The  Federal  act  is  explicit 
in  requiring  that  a  State  plan  for  aid  to  the 
blind  must  provide  that  it  shall  be  in  effect 
in  all  political  subdivisions  of  the  State,  and, 
if  administered  by  them,  be  mandatory 
upon  them. 

The  Social  Security  Act  prescribes  that 
blindness  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  must 
be  established  for  each  recipient  of  aid  to 
the  blind.  The  act,  however,  does  not  define 
blindness.  In  1936  the  Social  Security  Board 
interpreted  the  words  "blind  individual"  to 
include  persons  having  insufficient  vision  to 
perform  tasks  for  which  sight  is  essential 
as  well  as  persons  without  vision.  The  Board 
further  interpreted  blindness  as  an  impair- 
ment of  vision,  the  existence  of  which  must 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  an  objective 
and  functional  examination  of  the  eyes  by  a 
■competent  medical  authority. 

Requirements  for  State  plans  must  include 

1.  A  definition  of  blindness  in  terms  of 
ophthalmic  measurement. 

2.  Criteria  for  selection  of  ophthalmologists 
or  physicians  skilled  in  diseases  of  the 
eye  who  will  be  considered  qualified  to 
make  examinations. 


3.  A  report  form,  which,  when  completed, 
will  provide  information  adequate  for  a 
determination  of  blindness. 

4.  Procedures  for  determining  who  is  a 
blind  person  as  follows: 

a.  A  signed  report  of  an  examination  by 
an  ophthalmologist  or  physician 
skilled  in  diseases  of  the  eye, 

b.  Review  of  each  eye  examination  re- 
port by  a  State  supervising  ophthal- 
mologist who  shall  be  given  the 
authority  and  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  agency's  deci- 
sion that  the  individual  is  blind  and 
for  determining  that  adequate  and 
accurate  medical  information  is  avail- 
able to  substantiate  that  fact,  and 

c.  When  questions  arise  about  a  change 
in  the  eye  condition  a  determination 
that  the  individual  continues  to  be 
blind. 

Various  recommendations  regarding  reports 
are  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance 
for  the  purpose  of  (1)  service  to  the  blind 
person  in  obtaining  medical  or  surgical  treat- 
ment when  advised  by  the  examiner  and  (2) 
to  evaluate  the  effect  of  the  eye  condition  on 
requirements  and  resources  in  determining 
need  and  in  arriving  at  the  amount  of  the  as- 
sistance payment.  The  report  will  often  indi- 
cate expenses  for  medical  care  which  should 
be  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  other  re- 
quirements resulting  from  limited  vision, 
such  as  expenses  incident  to  having  meals  in 
a  restaurant,  guide  service,  etc.  Information 
on  the  eye  examination  report  will  also  sug- 
gest services  which  can  be  offered  by  the 
agency  and  for  referral  to  other  available 
community  resources. 

With  respect  to  aid  to  the  blind,  the  Federal 
act  prescribes  that  a  State  plan  must  provide 
that  no  aid  shall  be  furnished  any  individual 
for  any  period  in  which  he  is  receiving  old-age 
assistance  under  a  State  plan  covering  that 
program.  There  are  limitations  upon  the  resi- 
dence requirement  which  State  plans  may 
establish.  In  aid  to  the  blind  the  limitations 
are  5  years  residence  during  the  9  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  application  for  aid 
with  residence  therein  continuously  for  1  year 
immediately  preceding  the  application.  A  few 
States  have  abolished  residence  requirements 
entirely.    This    is    highly    desirable    and    the 
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Social  Security  Administration  has  recom- 
mended that  the  Social  Security  Act  be 
amended  to  require  that  State  plans  include 
no  restrictions  as  to  residence.  No  citizenship 
requirement  which  excludes  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  is  approvable  in  a  State 
plan. 

The  Social  Security  Act  does  not  define  the 
term  "needy."  State  laws  usually  define  need 
in  more  or  less  general  terms  and  give  to  the 
State  agency  which  administers  the  law  the 
Tesponsibility  of  preparing  instructions  for 
the  local  agencies,  setting  forth  in  some  detail 
what  is  meant  by  need.  These  definitions  are 
important.  Eligibility  for  benefits  in  a  publicly 
supported  program  must  be  defined  by  law. 
Persons  meeting  these  eligibility  requirements 
are  equal  before  the  law.  An  individual  has 
a  right  to  receive  assistance  under  a  uniform 
application  of  the  law.  Without  some  clear 
•definitions  a  person  in  one  county  might  be 
•denied  assistance  while  an  individual  in  the 
^ame  circumstances  in  another  county  would 
be  given  assistance. 

The  standards  adopted  by  the  State  agency 
should  set  forth  those  items  which  all  people 
need  and  also  those  which  represent  the  needs 
of  persons  in  special  circumstances.  The 
blind  comprise  one  of  the  larger  groups  of 
persons  in  special  circumstances.  The  essen- 
tials of  living,  particularly  food,  clothing,  and 
personal  incidental  items,  as  determined  by 
the  State  agency,  should  be  priced  at  regular 
intervals  in  all  counties  of  the  State  to  pro- 
vide a  dollar  figure  to  be  included  in  the 
monthly  payment.  Rent  and  utilities  are 
usually  included  on  an  "as  paid"  basis  with 
a  maximum  stated. 

Forty-five  States,  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  now  provide  aid 
to  the  needy  blind  under  Federal-State  pro- 
grams. The  only  jurisdictions  not  participat- 
ing in  the  program  for  aid  to  the  blind  are 
Missouri,  Nevada,  and  Pennsylvania. 

For  assistance  to  the  blind  the  maximum 
on  the  amount  of  individual  monthly  pay- 
ments in  which  the  Federal  Government  will 
share  is  $50.  The  Federal  share  is  three- 
fourths  of  the  first  $20  of  the  monthly  pay- 
ment plus  one-half  of  the  remainder  within 
the  maximum  of  $50.  These  figures  of  Federal 
participation  are  provided  in  an  amendment 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  June   1948.  States 


may,  and  many  do,  make  payments  in  excess 
of  the  Federal  matching  maximum,  but  they 
must  pay  all  of  the  additional  amount  from 
State  and  local  funds. 

In  the  47  States  operating  programs  for  the 
needy  blind,  under  Title  X  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  63,800  persons  were  receiving 
aid  to  the  blind  in  December  1947.  In 
Missouri,  Nevada,  and  Pennsylvania  an  addi- 
tional 17,000  persons  were  getting  "blind  pen- 
sions" from  State  funds  only.  In  States  re- 
ceiving Federal  grants  for  aid  to  the  blind 
roughly  28  persons  out  of  every  100  of  the 
estimated  blind  population  were  receiving 
such  assistance.  The  rates  were  less  than  10 
per  100  in  Connecticut  and  more  than  50  per 
100  in  Arizona,  California,  Florida,  Oklahoma, 
and  Montana.  In  part,  differences  among  the 
States  in  the  number  of  recipients  of  aid  to 
the  blind  in  relation  to  the  estimated  number 
of  blind  persons  are  due  to  differences  in 
State  practices  in  assisting  aged  blind  persons. 
In  some  States  old-age  assistance  is  furnished 
blind  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over  in 
preference   to  aid   to   the  blind. 

The  average  monthly  payment  of  aid  to  the 
blind  in  States  operating  programs  under  the 
act  was  just  under  $40  in  December  1947. 
Monthly  payments  averaged  $45  or  more  in 
12  States.  In  California  and  Washington, 
average  payments  topped  $60.  On  the  other 
hand,  needy  blind  persons  in  Kentucky  re- 
ceived average  payments  of  only  $18.43  P^"^ 
month.  The  average  payments  rose  $5  a  year 
from  Demember  1946  to  December  1947  in 
seven  States. 

In  29  States  some  payments  in  October  1947 
exceeded  $45,  the  maximum  amount  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  could  share 
at  that  time.  Of  all  payments  in  States  getting 
Federal  funds,  1 1  percent  were  at  $45  and  2(5 
percent,  above  .'';45. 

The  1946  amendments  and  the  1948  amend- 
ments, which  have  the  expiration  date  of 
June  30,  1950,  have  greatly  helped  States  in 
assisting  their  needy  blind  individuals  on  a 
more  nearly  adequate  basis.  The  Social 
Security  Administration  believes,  however, 
that  the  temporary  provisions  for  determining 
the  Federal  share  of  costs  should  not  become 
permanent  legislation.  Instead,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  recommends  other 
changes    that   would   enable   States   to   make 
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assistance,  including  botii  money  payments 
and  medical  care,  available  with  Federal  help, 
to  needy  persons.  The  Federal  contribution  in 
States  with  relative  smaller  economic  re- 
sources should  represent  an  even  larger  share 
of  the  cost  than  at  present  to  assist  these 
States  to  provide  more  satisfactorily  for  their 
needy  citizens. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  con- 
tinues to  recommend  that  Federal  funds 
should  be  granted  on  a  basis  that  considers 
the  relative  financial  resources  of  the  States. 
Although  many  methods  have  been  proposed 
for  achieving  this  objective,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  favors  a  formula  that  will  pay 
one-half  the  costs  in  States  where  per  capita 
income  is  equal  to  or  al)Ove  the  national  per 
capita  income,  varying  the  Federal  share  for 
States  with  per  capita  income  below  that 
amount  from  somewhat  more  than  one-half  to 
a  maximum  of  perhaps  three-fourths  in  the 
lowest    income    States. 

Only  by  some  such  device  as  special  Federal 
aid  to  low  income  States,  sufficient  in  amount 
to  compensate  for  their  economic  disadvan- 
tage, will  it  be  possible  to  narrow  significantly 
the  great  disparities  among  States  in  levels 
of  assistance.  In  December  1947  the  highest 
State  average  payment  was  about  four  times 
the  lowest  in  aid  to  the  blind. 

Fourteen  States  have  no  maximums  on 
payments  of  aid  to  the  blind.  In  addition,  in 
several  States  the  maximums  do  not  include 
the  cost  of  medical  care.  The  Social  Security 
Administration  recommends  that  maximums 
be  eliminated  or  raised  so  that  payments  to 
blind  persons  may  be  reasonably  related  to 
the  cost  of  what  the  State  has  determined  as 
the  essentials  of  living. 

Twelve  years  of  experience  in  the  admin- 
istration of  grants  for  public  assistance  have 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  including 
medical  care  as  well  as  cash  assistance  and  the 
provision  of  welfare  services.  A  study  of  medi- 
cal care  in  public  assistance  recently  made  by 
21  States  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance  points  up  the  difficulties  in 
attempting  to  meet  the  medical  care  needs  of 
recipients  under  present  legislation.  Federal 
help  in  providing  medical  care  is  possible 
only  when  an  amount  for  such  care  is  in- 
cluded in  the  money  payment  to  the  recipient. 
Within     the    maximums    which     now    limit 


Federal  participation  in  individual  money 
payments,  it  is  often  impossible  to  include 
amounts  large  enough  to  enable  recipients  to 
pay  medical  bills.  In  States  with  relatively 
large  resotirces  substantial  effort  is  generally 
being  made  to  furnish  necessary  medical  serv- 
ices to  needy  persons.  The  financing  is  pri- 
marily from  State  and  local  funds  except 
when  it  is  possible  to  include  the  amounts  in 
the  money  payment  so  that  Federal  funds^ 
may  meet  a  share  of  the  cost.  States  with 
small  resources  cannot  always  provide  for 
such  basic  essentials  as  food  and  shelter. 
Medical  care  needs  can  be  met  only  in  emer- 
gencies. 

To  enable  States  to  make  the  medical  care 
available  to  needy  persons,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  believes  that,  in  addition  to 
removing  maximum  limits  on  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  money  payment,  so  that  an 
amount  large  enough  to  purchase  needed 
medical  care  may  be  included.  Federal  par- 
ticipation should  be  extended  to  payments 
made  directly  to  vendors  furnishing  medical 
services  and  supplies  to  assistance  recipients. 

Some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  with 
which  public  assistance  agencies  are  faced  in- 
volve medical  care  to  needy  persons  in  medical 
institutions.  .'Vt  present,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  participate  in  money  payments  ta 
such  persons  only  if  they  reside  in  private  in- 
stitutions and  cannot  share  in  payments  to 
persons  in  public  institutions  unless  they  need 
only  temporary  medical  care  or  other  special 
services,  such  as  vocational  education. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  recom- 
mends that  the  Federal  Government  share  not 
only  in  money  payments  to  needy  persons  in 
private  institutions,  but  also  to  or  for  such 
persons  who  elect  to  live  in  public  medical 
institutions  other  than  those  for  mental  dis- 
ease or  tubercidosis.  Federal  assinnption  of  a 
share  of  the  cost  of  care  of  persons  in  public 
or  private  medical  institutions  should  prop- 
erly be  subject  to  a  requirement  that  an  ap- 
propriate State  authority  be  responsible  for 
licensing  and  inspection  of  medical  institu- 
tions to  assure  their  operation  in  accordance 
with  standards  established  by  the  State.  As 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  believes  that  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  Federal  act  that  needy  persons 
within  a  State  shall  receive  equitable  treat- 
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ment.  This  is  implicit  in  the  requirement  in 
the  act  that  a  State  plan  be  developed  and 
that  it  shall  provide  for  State  financial  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  operation  under 
the  plan  in  all  localities  of  the  State,  oppor- 
tunity for  a  fair  hearing  by  the  State  agency 
for  any  individual  whose  claim  for  assistance 
is  denied,  and  administration  that  is  proper 
and  efficient. 

At  least  a  few  words  should  be  said  about 
Federal-State  relationships.  Here  the  impor- 
tant thing  to  emphasize  is  that  the  States 
administer  the  program.  The  Federal  agency 
has  the  responsibility  of  determining  that  the 
State  plan,  approved  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  is  continuously  in  effect  in  all  sub- 
divisions of  the  State.  To  discharge  this  re- 
sponsibility the  regional  staff  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  conducts  a  continu- 
ous administrative  review.  This  is  planned  in 
annual  periods  so  that  within  each  12  months 
it  will  have  included  the  study  of  a  sample  of 
cases  in  a  selected  group  of  counties  in  each 
State.  A  member  of  the  regional  staff  inter- 
views the  executive  of  the  county  agency  at 
sufficient  length  to  obtain  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  practices  used  in  ad- 
ministering the  assistance  program.  Minutes 
of  the  meetings  of  the  local  public  welfare 
boards  are  read.  Information  from  each  case 
record  selected  in  the  sample  of  cases  is 
recorded  on  a  schedule  covering  items  re- 
lated to  taking  the  application,  establishing 
eligibility  or  the  lack  of  it,  determining  the 
amount  of  assistance  to  be  given  each  person 
found  eligible,  reviewing  the  circumstances 
of  each  recipient  at  stated  times,  and  provid- 
ing an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  for  any 


applicant  for  or  recipient  of  assistance  who 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  treatment  he  receives 
from   the   agency. 

A  written  report  of  the  administrative  re- 
vie^v  is  prepared  annually  for  the  use  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration and  of  the  State  agency.  A  planned 
presentation  is  usually  made  to  the  State 
board,  the  Director,  and  selected  members  of 
the  State  agency  staff.  Full  discussion  is  en- 
couraged and  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
areas  in  which  progress  has  been  made  within 
the  vear  as  well  as  those  areas  where  there 
is  need  for  improvement. 

Through  the  years  of  the  law's  operation 
there  has  developed  in  public  assistance  ad- 
ministrations an  understanding  that  public 
assistance  is  a  right.  Three  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  support  that  right:  (1) 
provisions  for  fair  hearings  by  the  State 
agency,  (2)  safeguarding  confidential  records, 
and  ('3)  making  money  payments  to  persons 
entitled  to  assistance.  These  provisions  recog- 
nize the  dignity  of  the  individual,  they  give 
him  claims  upon  his  government,  and  at  the 
same  time  hold  him  to  the  personal  responsi- 
bilities which  are  his.  All  of  this  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  predepression  days  when  pub- 
lic relief  was  too  frequently  a  gratuity,  grudg- 
ingly granted  by  public  officials. 

The  money  payment  enables  the  recipient 
to  use  this  resource  with  the  same  discretion 
which  his  friends  and  neighbors  use  in  hand- 
ling their  personal  income  and  savings.  This 
statement  of  policy  is  a  long  advance  in  the 
philosophy  of  public  assistance  in  America. 
■\Ve  need,  however,  to  press  hard  to  make  it  a 
reality  in  practice. 


MAKING  THE  BEST  OF  TITLE  X 

NORMAN  L.  ANDERSON,  Supervisor, 

Services  for  the  Blind,  Division  of  Social  Welfare. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


Financial  assistance  through  Title  X  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  obviously  the  most 
crucial  program  for  the  blind.  For  the  large 
ni:mber  who  must  depend  upon  it,  it  is  their 
so-called  "economic  security".  For  those  who 
have  other  means,  it  is  their  "last  resort". 
For  the  many  young  and  ambitious,  it  often 


comes  at  the  end  of  the  rehabilitation  plan  as 
solace  for  no  emplovment.  For  the  aged  it 
usually  provides  better  than  Old  Age  Assist- 
ance, but  is  often  not  enough  to  pay  the 
doctor  or  a  guide  to  morning  Mass.  For  some 
recipients  it  is  given  as  a  right  in  an  amount 
which  approaches  their  need;  for  some  it  is 
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still  given  as  temporary  relief,  and  in  a  spirit 
that  was  not  implied  in  the  act. 

As  social  workers  we  have  been  given  the 
responsibility  for  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. Being  in  the  official  family,  we  are  in 
the  best  position  to  effect  improvements  in  it. 
Being  close  to  the  recipient  group,  we  have 
the  privilege,  as  well  as  the  obligation,  of 
voicing  the  needs  of  those  we  are  hired  to 
serve.  On  this  latter  point  the  recipient  will 
say  that  the  social  worker  does  not  and  cannot 
present  a  true  picture  of  the  needs  of  the  re- 
cipient, because  the  social  worker  has  two 
loyalties,  one  to  the  recipient,  and  the  other 
to  the  taxpayer.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  most  legislation,  including  the  financial 
appropriations  are  cleared  with  some  social 
worker  before  enactment.  Because  of  this 
strategic  position,  both  in  determining  eligi- 
bility and  the  amount  of  the  grant  in  the 
individual  case,  and  in  the  role  of  consultant 
to  legislators  and  Congressmen,  our  respon- 
sibility for  what  now  is  available  under 
Title  X  and  what  is  to  happen  in  the  future, 
lies  heavily  upon  us. 

There  cannot  be  complete  agreement  in 
any  group,  much  less  among  social  workers,  as 
to  what  is  desirable  or  what  is  needed.  We 
should,  at  this  meeting,  however,  decide  what 
are  the  most  serious  defects  in  the  federal 
act  and  in  our  state  laws  and  regulations,  and 
we  should  consider  improvements  that  will 
help  the  largest  number  of  people.  We  may 
desire  pensions  and  there  are  those  few  who 
still  resist  the  idea  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram as  basically  unsound,  but  until  some 
other  system  of  financial  aid  is  adopted,  wc 
had  better  make  the  best  of  Title  X. 

This  is  the  political  season  when  we  are 
invited  to  "look  at  the  record".  I  think  that 
social  workers  might  well  look  at  the  record 
insofar  as  Aid  to  the  Blind  is  concerned.  In 
certain  respects  we  can  "point  with  pride";  in 
others  we  should  hesitate  to  "face  the  people". 
Let  me  remind  you  first  of  all  that  the  princi- 
pal feature  of  Title  X  was  that  it  made  funds 
available  to  the  states.  It  set  no  limit  on  age; 
it  set  no  limit  on  residence  (except  a  positive 
one);  it  did  not  deny  aid  to  non-citizens.  Even 
though  it  limited  federal  matching,  it  set  no 
maximum  grant.  Except  for  the  amendment 
requiring  consideration  of  income,  it  did  not 
define   need.   Congress,  in   this  instance,  was 


ahead  of  the  people,  at  least  ahead  of  most 
legislators  and,  you  might  say,  social  workers 
in  many  states.  Whereas  Congress  gave  the 
states  practically  a  blank  check,  most  states 
did  not  take  full  advantage  of  it.  In  March 
of  this  year  there  were  still  seven  states  with 
citizenship  as  a  condition  of  eligibility.  In 
1948  there  are  still  twenty-two  states  with  an 
age  restriction.  This  is  an  improvement  over 
1939,  when  only  thirteen  were  without  age 
restrictions,  but  progress  comes  painfully  slow. 
Two  states  still  deny  aid  to  persons  sixty-five 
years  of  age  and  older. 

Only  four  states  have  no  residence  require- 
ment, and  only  sixteen  states  have  the  resi- 
dence requirement  of  one  year;  twenty-three 
states  still  require  five  years  residence  out  of 
the  last  nine.  There  has  been  some  progress  in 
reducing  the  residence  requirement.  In  1939 
there  were  thirty-six  states  requiring  the  five 
out  of  the  last  nine  as  against  the  present 
twenty-three.  All  of  these  restrictions  limit 
Title  X's  effectiveness  as  a  financial  resource. 

Of  all  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  states 
the  most  significant  is  the  limitation  of  the 
grant.  For  obvious  reasons,  most  states 
adopted  the  federal  limit  of  matching  as  the 
maximum  grant.  In  1939  there  were  only  nine 
states  without  a  state  maximum.  In  1948  there 
are  fourteen  without  a  legal  maximum.  The 
curious  and  alarming  fate  of  the  original  nine 
should  be  studied  by  those  of  us  who  still 
have  no  maxima  and  by  those  who  contem- 
plate such  liberalization.  Out  of  the  original 
nine,  only  two  remain  without  a  maximum — 
Kansas  and  Minnesota.  Those  of  us  who  have 
such  favorable  laws  must  constantly  be  on 
the  alert  for  evidence  that  the  program  is 
'getting  away".  Definite  policies  and  stand- 
ards of  assistance  must  assure  equitable  treat- 
ment, and  still  permit  assistance  for  the  un- 
usual case.  Since  the  no-maximum  limitation 
is  considered  sound  by  welfare  administrators 
everywhere,  what  we  do  with  this  blessing  in 
Aid  to  the  Blind  may  well  set  a  pattern  for  all 
public  assistance  programs.  That  the  no- 
maximimi  is  desirable,  we  have  only  to  view 
the  average  grants  by  states.  Ten  of  the  four- 
teen no-maximum  states  are  among  the  top 
fifteen  in  average  grants. 

There  are  undoubtedly  a  large  number  of 
states  where  removal  of  the  maximum  would 
result  in  little  increase  in  the  average  grant. 
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Those  are  the  states  where  the  state  and 
local  share  of  the  costs  is  not  available.  And 
this  brings  up  for  discussion  a  major  defect  in 
Title  X,  namely,  the  formula  for  grants  to 
states.  Many  people  believe  that  if  the  blind 
everywhere  are  to  have  the  minimum  security 
intended  by  the  act,  then  the  federal  govern- 
ment must  provide  additional  subsidy  to  states 
with  the  most  limited  resources.  Further,  it  is 
thought  that  the  federal  government  should 
participate  in  the  entire  grant,  not  just  to  a 
certain  limit.  If  California  with  a  per  capita 
income  of  $1531  can  grant  $72.52,  Mississippi 
with  a  per  capita  income  of  $555  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  grant  more  than  $24.00,  its 
present  average.  Similarly,  Louisiana,  to  name 
another,  cannot  grant  more  than  $36.00.  Aid 
to  the  Blind,  of  course,  is  not  granted  on  the 
basis  of  per  capita  income  in  the  state  in 
which  the  recipient  lives.  States  well  able 
to  pay  still  provide  only  a  minimum  grant. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  area  standards  of 
living  will  not  affect  the  average  grants.  But 
if  care  of  those  in  need  is  a  federal  responsi- 
bility, then  state  boundaries  should  not  de- 
termine so  radically  the  standard  of  living  of 
social  security  recipients.  Six  of  these  low- 
income  states  are  among  the  eleven  states 
whose  average  grants  in  March,  1948,  were 
actually  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  in 
spite  of  rising  costs  of  living.  We  must  give  a 
great  deal  of  study  to  the  matter  of  federal 
participation  and  develop  some  plan  whereby 
the  poorer  states  are  assisted  in  providing  for 
those  in  need.  How  this  is  to  be  done  is  highly 
controversial,  but  there  must  be  some  accept- 
able solution.  Federal  assistance  to  the  poorer 
states  and  removal  of  state  maxima  are  the 
two  major  revisions  necessary  to  improve  the 
financial  recources  for  the  largest  number  of 
recipients. 

The  next  item  for  consideration  does  not 
involve  laws,  but  rather,  administration.  It  is 
the  much  discussed  inclusion  in  the  grant 
of  the  special  expenses  of  blind  people.  In 
the  study  recently  completed  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  of  the  .-Vid  to  the 
Blind  programs  in  seven  states,  one  of  the 
most  discouraging  revelations  was  the  facf 
that  in  six  of  the  seven  states,  the  food  al- 
lowance for  Aid  to  the  Blind  was  the  same  as 
for  sighted  recipients.  In  five  of  the  seven 
states  the  clothing  allowance  was  the  same  as 


for  the  sighted.  Obviously,  if  those  states  could 
barely  cover  the  usual  maintenance  items 
within  the  maximum,  any  interest  in  special 
requirements  of  the  blind  would  be  some- 
what academic.  But  even  in  those  states  able 
to  meet  these  special  costs,  where  it  is  a 
matter  of  convincing  higher-ups  of  the  need, 
the  case  must  be  justified  by  facts.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  just  keep  talking  about  special 
needs.  Those  of  us  close  to  the  program  are 
often  thought  to  be  merely  emotional,  or 
over  indulgent.  When  the  matter  of  special 
consideration  for  the  blind  came  up  a  few 
years  ago  in  Minnesota,  we  invited  our 
nutritionist  who  computes  assistance  stand- 
ards to  visit  a  few  blind  people.  She  talked 
to  others  who  knew  the  problems  of  the  blind. 
As  a  result  w'e  got  a  differential  for  our 
recipients  in  the  food,  clothing  and  personal 
expense  items.  Other  special  needs  were  also 
recognized.  Not  so  long  ago,  the  cost  of 
a  telephone  was  not  considered  a  necessity 
under  any  circumstances.  Then  it  was  al- 
lowed in  case  of  illness  or  if  employment  re- 
quired a  telephone.  Now  it  is  becoming  a  reg- 
ular item  for  all  the  many  purposes  of  a 
telephone.  It  disturbs  me  to  think  that  for 
years  we  permitted,  much  less  forced,  blind 
people,  perhaps  also  ill,  to  live  alone  without 
a  telephone. 

Other  items  which  were  a  long  time  coming 
were  transportation,  guide  service,  reading 
material,  and  radio  repair.  Without  a  maxi- 
mum, it  is  possible  to  meet  other  special  needs 
such  as  home  repair  and  household  furnish- 
ings. We  are,  of  course,  limited  by  an  ap- 
propriation, but  once  the  policy  is  accepted 
that  individual  needs  must  be  met,  half  the 
cause  is  won.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  in  even 
those  states  with  low  maxima  or  limited  funds 
that  the  budget  should  show  all  requirements 
even  though  only  a  part  of  them  can  be 
met  in  the  grant.  The  residual  needs  can 
then  be  totaled  and  the  actual  program 
deficiency   shown   in   dollars   and   cents. 

The  Foundation  study  points  up  the  pres- 
ent inadequacy  in  many  places.  The  question 
is,  are  we  making  any  progress  toward  more 
adequate  assistance  generallv.  Since  1939.  the 
national  average  Aid  to  the  Blind  grant  has 
increased  74%.  During  that  same  period  the 
average  Old  Age  Assistance  grant  increased 
94%.    In    March,    1948,    nine    states    showed 
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higher  average  grants  in  Old  Age  Assistance 
than  in  Aid  to  the  Blind.  In  fifteen  states 
the  average  Old  Age  Assistance  grants  showed 
a  greater  increase  over  the  past  year  than 
the  average  grants  in  Aid  to  the  Blind  in 
those  states.  Without  knowing  all  the  circum- 
stances in  these  states,  it  is  not  possible  to 
draw  any  final  conclusions,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  in  March  of  this  year  the  average 
Aid  to  the  Blind  grant  was  only  two  dollars 
and  forty-one  cents  above  the  Old  Age  As- 
sistance average.  If  the  blind  have  special 
needs,  they  certainly  are  not  reflected  to  any 
extent  in  the  average  grant. 

In  1937,  at  the  annual  convention  of  this 
association,  there  was  much  discussion  of 
this  new  program  for  the  blind.  One  of  the 
critics  of  the  social  security  act  decried  the 
advent  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  on  the  following 
grounds:  It  wouki  pauperize  the  blind,  it 
would  be  the  death  knell  of  private  philan- 
thropy, it  would  destroy  the  public's  in- 
terest in  the  blind,  it  would  promote  political 
manipulation  of  social  welfare  and  would 
end  in  the  ultimate  collapse  of  the  wefare 
system  already  established.  Further,  it  would 
bring  into  the  work  for  the  blind  a  large 
number  of  social  workers  who  coidd  not 
obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  work 
and  therefore  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.  How  has  it  developed  in  the  light  of 
those  predictions? 

The  main  fear  expressed  in  1937  was  the 
danger  of  pauperization.  Does  Aid  to  the 
Blind  pauperize?  By  pauperization,  I  assume 
we  mean  the  development  of  dependency  and 
a  loss  of  self  respect.  Certainly,  with  the 
ever-growing  concept  of  the  legal  right  to 
public  assistance,  the  applicant  has  less  feeling 
of  accepting  charity  than  going  before  a 
town  board  or  to  a  poor  relief  office.  The 
pension  advocates  will  say  that  Aid  to  the 
Blind  is  still  charity  and  for  that  reason  is 
undesirable.  Without  going  into  the  pros  and 
cons  of  pensions,  I  believe  that  the  pension 
idea  wins  out  on  all  counts  but  two.  Pensions 
cost  more  and  do  not  have  flexibility  to  meet 
special  situations.  Further,  the  pension  is 
preferred  in  periods  of  stable  prices  or  de- 
clining prices,  but  cannot  adjust  rapidly 
enough  in  times  like  these. 

But,  Aid  to  the  Blind  may  very  well 
pauperize.  Not  being  certain  of  what  he  will 


receive  from  month  to  month  because  the 
social  worker  comes  in  and  asks  questions 
but  doesn't  really  talk  with  the  recipient  or 
explain  the  rules  and  procedures  can  pro- 
duce paupers.  Having  to  ask  for,  rather  plead 
for,  a  hearing  aid,  for  example,  rather  than 
the  social  worker  suggesting  a  hearing  aid, 
can  produce  paupers.  The  social  worker 
standing  by  while  obvious  allowable  needs 
exist  places  a  premium  on  aggressiveness. 
Absence  in  the  social  worker  of  the  proper 
attitudes  toward  people,  absence  of  what  we 
call  a  professional  approach  to  problems, 
can  produce  paupers.  These  latter  causes  can 
be  lessened  by  education  and  are  no  more 
frequent  in  Aid  to  the  Blind  than  in  any 
other  social  service  program.  We  all  recognize 
our  failures  in  dealing  with  people,  especially 
with  people  in  trouble.  We  haven't  time  nor 
am  I  able  to  fully  discuss  the  factors  which 
contribute  to  pauperism.  It  is  some  consola- 
tion that  social  work  today  is  not  producing 
as   many  paupers  as  it  did  yesterday. 

Informing  recipients  of  their  rights  under 
the  law  and  the  regulations  established  by 
the  agency  will  do  much  to  relieve  uncertainty. 
If  special  needs  may  be  met  in  the  grant, 
we  should  inform  all  recipients  of  this  fact 
and  not  leave  it  for  them  to  learn  of  the 
provision  through  a  neighbor.  If  a  policy  is 
established,  it  should  not  be  filed  away  with 
the  hope  that  recipients  will  not  find  out 
about  it.  Everything  which  will  affect  their 
grants  and  their  future  eligibility,  should  be 
promptly  made  known  to  them.  Informational 
pamphlets  are  useful  in  this  interpretation. 
In  states  such  as  ours  where  aid  is  adminis- 
tered through  county  welfare  departments,  it 
is  difficult  to  make  all  social  workers  aware 
of  the  special  problems  of  blind  people.  I 
don't  know  the  solution  except  continuous 
inservice  training. 

Another  factor  which  may  contribute  to 
dependency  is  the  provision  in  the  federal 
act  requiring  consideration  of  practically  all 
income  in  the  determination  of  need.  By 
interpretation  of  the  federal  security  adminis- 
tration, the  law  does  not  contemplate  con- 
sideration of  irregular  and  unpredictable  in- 
come. This  exempts  from  consideration  oc- 
casional gifts  and  irregular  earnings  but  not 
the  earnings,  ever  so  small,  of  the  enterprising 
recipient  who  works  everyday,   the  recipient 
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who  has  achieved  a  marked  degree  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  Vou  are  all  familiar 
with  the  reasons  why  many  social  workers 
who  have  thought  about  this  problem,  feel 
that  the  federal  act  must  permit  exemption 
of  a  portion  of  the  earnings  of  recipients.  We 
cannot  on  the  one  hand  encourage  the 
highly  desirable  activity  of  work,  and  on 
the  other  penalize  the  worker  Avhen  he  does 
work  regularly.  Perhaps  if  blind  people 
could,  like  the  sighted,  follow  their  special 
interests  in  choosing  a  job,  that  the  pleasure 
in  the  work  itself  would  ordinarily  provide 
incentive  enough.  But  many  of  the  jobs 
performed  in  workshops,  and  repetitive  opera- 
tions in  industrial  plans  are,  in  my  opinion, 
some  of  the  most  uninteresting  occupations 
that  could  be  devised.  Add  to  the  monotony 
of  the  job,  the  fear  that  as  soon  as  he  be- 
comes regular  in  his  work  habits,  his  grant 
will  be  reduced  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
Avorker's  success,  and  there  isn't  much  to 
stirhulate  industry.  One  plan  to  meet  this 
situation  is  the  one  recommended  bv  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
many  others.  It  permits  exemption  of  50% 
of  all  regular  income  from  personal  service. 
The  worker  who  earns  $40.00  would  be 
exempt  $20.00  in  the  computation  of  his 
needs.  The  worker  who  made  $100.00  would 
be  exempt  $50.00  and  so  on,  until  eventually 
the  portion  applied  to  his  budget  would  re- 
move him  from  the  rolls.  The  Foundation 
also  suggests  a  flat  exemption  of  $20.00  per 
month,  the  fifty  percent  to  apply  on  earnings 
above  $20.00.  This  I  think  is  desirable  since 
it  will  make  it  unnecessary  to  check  earnings 
of  most  home  workers  and  avoids  the  present 
"radish  counting",  which  is  out  of  date  in 
the  modern  concept  of  public  assistance. 

.\nd  then  there  are  the  relatives.  How  much 
can  be  expected  of  relatives?  What  should  be 
our  attitude  toward  financial  support  from 
relatives  of  a  recipient  of  .\id  to  the  Blind? 
Consider  first  the  practical  problems  of  ob- 
taining financial  support  or  contributions. 
First  off.  it  is  not  the  relative,  perhaps  of 
considerable  means,  yet  far  from  the  scene, 
Avho  is  asked  to  contribute.  Unless  he  lives 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  he  usuallv  feels 
perfectly  safe  from  either  embarrassment  or 
prosecution.  Chances  are,  the  agencv  won't 
even   bother  to   write   to  him   if  he  lives  in 


another  state.  By  long  experience,  then,  we 
have  given  up  on  the  relative  who  gives 
neither  care  nor  comfort.  The  next  field  for 
our  efforts  is  the  relative  who  lives  within 
the  state  but  not  close  enough  for  a  personal 
interview,  .\gain  we  go  easy  because  it  is 
difficult  to  really  force  the  issue.  It  is  almost 
as  difficult  to  sue  in  another  county  as  in 
another  state,  and  further  we  have  only  the 
other  agency's  statement.  It  may  not  be  too 
accurate!  .So  we  look  with  double  vengeance 
on  the  relatives  across  the  street,  or  in  the 
same  town.  Well,  most  of  them  have  their 
own  families,  but  we  may  try  them  for  as 
much  as  we  can  get.  But  the  relative  who 
really  gets  the  "works"  is  the  one  at  home 
or  the  one  with  whom  the  applicant  lives. 
The  home  teacher  has  already  been  there, 
hopefully  doing  everything  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  blind  person  to  continue  normal 
associations  with  his  kinfolk.  The  home 
teacher  has  cautioned  the  relative  against 
overindulgence,  but  in  the  same  breath  has 
pointed  out  that  there  are  a  number  of 
helpful  services  that  the  applicant  will  need. 
So  each  evening  they  read  the  daily  paper 
to  the  blind  member,  they  explain  what  goes 
on  during  the  movie  and  the  football  game. 
They  play  a  slower  game  with  Brailled  cards. 
In  other  words,  the  whole  family  is  "swell" 
about  the  whole  thing. 

Then  along  comes  the  public  assistance 
worker  feeling  a  little  guilty,  perhaps,  about 
not  getting  something  out  of  those  out-of- 
town  relatives,  those  relatives  who  hardlv 
share  in  this  adjustment  experience.  So  she 
brings  up  the  matter  of  the  earnings  of 
those  other  family  members  at  home,  remind- 
ing them  that  if  their  statements  are  inconclu- 
sive she  may  even  check  with  their  employers. 
After  all.  the  law  and  the  agency  manual  are 
pretty  specific  on  responsibility  of  relatives! 
She  must  either  flaunt  the  law  or  start  pin- 
ning some  relatives  down. 

These  much-needed  relatives  may  "chip 
in",  but  there  will  be  a  little  different  at- 
titude toward  tlie  blind  member.  "We're 
happv  that  he  is  with  us,  but  this  financial 
support  too",  may  express  their  attitude. 
The  applicant  is  already  overwhelmed  at 
their  generosity.  Now  he  must  also  ask  them 
for  money.  He  feels  himself  a  burden,  and  a 
lot  of  things  start  bothering  him.  He  doesn't 
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want  to  be  obligated  to  anyone  to  that  ex- 
tent. He  must  be  independent  at  least  to 
pay  for  those  things  that  cost  money! 

I  do  not  have  reference  to  the  responsibility 
of  husbands  to  support  wives,  or  parents  to 
support  children.  But  let's  quit  kidding  our- 
selves that  we  always  gain  by  forcing  financial 
support.  In  gaining  a  fe^v  dollars  we  may  well 
shatter  those  fine  threads  that  hold  families 
together.  In  the  administration  of  these  laws 
relating  to  responsibility  of  relatives,  we  must 
insist  upon  wide  discretion  in  their  applica- 
tion. 

What  I  have  said  is  certainly  not  new  to 
those  directly  involved  in  Aid  to  the  Blind. 
Nor  have  I  touched  upon  all  the  unsolved 
problems.  Although  not  a  part  of  Title  X, 
we  should  concern  ourselves  with  general 
assistance,  for  example,  since  very  often 
entire  families  are  trying  to  live  on  a  single 
Aid  to  the  Blind  grant.  We  should  be  con- 
cerned about  medical  care,  which  under  the 
social  security  programs  cannot  be  efficiently 
or  economically  purchased  through  the  grant. 
These  and  other  areas  require  study  and 
imagination  and  the  courage  and  initiative 
to  strike  out,  not  in  all  directions,  but  at  the 
more  significant  improvements  first. 

To  improve  our  case  work  techniques,  is  of 
course  a  part  of  professional  development. 
The  fear  expressed  in  1937  that  the  so-called 
general  assistance  workers  would  do  the 
blind  more  harm  than  good  has  not  de- 
veloped. In  fact,  I  believe  that  case  services 
given  by  the  large  number  of  public  assis- 
tance workers  is  a  vital  part  of  any  program 
for  the  blind.  The  more  people  who  become 
acquainted  with  the  problems,  the  more  peo- 
ple  become   concerned   about   our   program. 


We  cannot  remain  isolationists  if  we  hope 
to  gain  broad  support  from  other  professional 
groups.  For  example,  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
additional  federal  subsidy  for  the  poorer 
states  will  be  provided  just  for  Aid  to  the 
Blind.  For  that  reason,  we  must  work  closely 
with  other  organizations  such  as  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association  and  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  who  are  also  con- 
cerned with  these  matters. 

The  purpose  of  our  work  is  to  interpret 
the  needs  of  people  as  we  see  them  and  to 
administer  the  program  not  as  though  aid 
were  something  personal  for  us  to  give  away, 
but  rather  as  money  in  a  treasury  some- 
where, paid  out  to  persons  with  our  help. 
Policies  and  standards  of  assistance  should  be 
so  specific  that  the  amount  of  the  grant  does 
not  in  the  main  depend  upon  the  discretion 
of  the  individual  social  worker.  The  grant 
should  be  the  same  irrespective  of  who 
handles  the  case.  It  is  our  function  to  ex- 
plain to  recipients  their  rights  and  their 
obligations.  If  a  need  is  evident  which  can- 
not be  legally  met  through  Aid  to  the  Blind, 
we  have  the  obligation  to  refer  the  recipient 
to  other  resources. 

Aid  to  the  Blind  need  not  encourage  de- 
pendency, it  need  not  frustrate  ambition  to 
work,  it  need  not  contribute  to  insecurity. 
On  the  contrary,  if  properly  administered. 
Aid  to  the  Blind  should  afford  a  substantial 
degree  of  financial  security.  It  should  permit 
freedom  of  activity,  to  work  if  one  chooses. 
It  should  be  given  with  the  social  worker 
in  the  role  of  intermediary,  whose  main 
function  it  is  to  assist  the  recipient  to  obtain 
what  the  law  has  already  provided. 


MISSOURI  BLIND  PENSION 

MRS.  LEE  ETHEL  JOHNSON 

Chief,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Division  of  Welfare, 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri 


The  Missouri  blind  pension  law  and  its 
administration  is  so  closely  tied  up  with 
the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  that 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
one    without    alluding    to    the    other. 

The   Missouri   Commission   for   the   Blind 


was  provided  for  in  1915  by  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  law  provided  for 
the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  five 
commissioners  in  whom  should  be  vested  all 
powers  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
the    duties   enumerated.    These    duties   were 
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"to  prepare  and  maintain  a  complete  register 
of  the  blind  persons  within  this  state  and  to 
collate  information  concerning  their  physical 
condition,  cause  of  blindness  and  such  ad- 
ditional information  as  may  be  useful  to 
the  commission  in  the  performance  of  its 
other  duties  as  herein  enumerated,  and  to 
investigate  and  report  to  the  general  as- 
sembly from  time  to  time  the  condition  of 
the  blind  within  this  state,  with  its  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  best  method  of 
relief  for  the  blind;  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  the  commission  may  deem  expedient  for 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  blindness;  to 
establish  and  maintain  at  such  places  within 
this  state  as  the  commission  may  deem  ex- 
pedient shops  and  workrooms  for  the  employ- 
ment of  blind  persons  capable  of  useful 
labor,  and  to  provide  superintendence  and 
other  assistance  therefor  and  instruction 
therein;  to  compensate  the  persons  so  em- 
ployed in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
that  the  commission  shall  deem  proper;  to 
provide  such  means  for  the  sale  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  blind  as  the  commission  shall 
deem  expedient;  to  act  as  a  bureau  of  in- 
formation for  the  purpose  of  securing  em- 
ployment for  the  blind  of  this  state  elsewhere 
than  in  the  shops  and  workrooms  of  the 
commission,  and  to  this  end  the  commission 
is  authorized  to  procure  and  furnish  materials 
and  tools  and  to  furnish  aid  and  assistance 
to  blind  persons  engaged  in  home  industries 
and  to  buy  and  sell  the  products  of  the 
blind  wherever  and  however  produced 
within  this  state;  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
cost  of  the  food,  raiment  and  shelter  of 
deserving  blind  persons  engaged  in  useful 
labor;  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
blind  by  such  means  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  article  as  the  commission 
may  deem  expedient;  Provided,  however, 
that  no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
the  state  shall  be  used  for  solely  charitable 
purposes;  the  object  and  purpose  of  this 
article  being  to  encourage  capable  blind 
persons  in  the  pursuit  of  useful  labor  and 
to  provide  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
blindness." 

In  1916,  the  commission  acquired  the 
workshop  in  St.  Louis  which  had  been 
started  by  a  voluntary  charitable  organiza- 
tion called  the  Missouri  Association  for  the 


Blind,  and  also  contributed  to  another  shop 
in  St.  Louis  maintained  by  the  United 
Workers  for  the  Blind;  initiated  home  work 
and  home  teaching;  set  up  a  department  for 
prevention  and  restoration;  worked  on  legis- 
lation for  ophthalmia  neonatorum;  and  was 
active    in    a    trachoma    program. 

On  November  2,  1920,  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  October  30,  1875,  was 
passed  which  provided  that  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Missouri  should  cause 
to  be  levied  an  annual  tax  of  not  less  than 
one-half  of  one  cent  nor  more  than  three 
cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars'  valuation  of 
the  taxable  property  of  the  state,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  fund  for  pensioning 
the  deserving  blind. 

It  also  provided  that  if  any  balance  should 
exist  in  such  fund  after  the  deserving  blind 
had  been  pensioned,  then  such  balance  or  so 
much  thereof  as  might  be  necessary  might  be 
used  for  the  support  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind — any  further  balance  should  be 
transferred  to  the  distributive  public  school 
fund. 

On  March  29,  1921,  the  Missouri  Legislature 
passed  a  blind  pension  law,  allowing  a  pen- 
sion of  $300.00  per  year,  payable  quarterly, 
to  blind  persons,  21  years  of  age  or  over, 
who  should  have  been  a  resident  of  this 
state  ten  years  or  more,  or  who  had  lost 
his  sight  while  a  bona-fide  resident  of  this 
state,  and  who  did  not  have  an  income  of 
more  than  $780.00  per  annum,  provided  that 
no  such  person  should  be  entitled  to  benefits 
of  this  act  while  in  any  jail  or  penitentiary 
under  conviction  for  any  criminal  offense,  nor 
while  publicly  soliciting  alms,  nor  while  con- 
fined in  any  insane  asylum  at  the  expense  of 
the  state  or  any  county  or  municipality  of 
the  state. 

A  provision  was  made  that  blind  persons 
who  were  inmates  of  institutions  other  than 
those  enumerated  should  not  be  deprived  of 
his  or  her  right  to  receive  the  pension  of 
$300  per  year. 

The  term  "publicly  soliciting"  was  to  be 
construed  to  mean  the  wearing,  carrying,  or 
exhibiting  of  signs  denoting  blindness  or 
carrying  of  receptacles  for  the  reception  of 
alms,  or  the  doing  of  same  by  proxy  or 
stationary    or    house-to-house    begging. 

In  order  to  be  enrolled,  the  applicant  was 
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directed  to  apply  to  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  or  the  Probate  Judge  of  his  county  or 
city.  The  burden  of  proof  of  eligibility  was 
placed  on  the  Probate  Judge  by  this  law.  He 
was  to  have  the  apjilicant  examined  by  an 
oculist,  approved  by  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  for  which  said  oculist  should  receive 
as  his  compensation  from  the  applicant  the 
sum  of  la .00. 

Eligible  vision  was  defined  as  20/450  vision 
or  less  with  or  without  properly  adjusted 
glasses,  upon  a  sworn  affidavit  from  said 
oculist. 

The  state  auditor  was  directed  to  keep  the 
blind  pension  roll,  sending  a  copy  to  the  com- 
mission, and  the  commission  was  ordered 
to  strike  from  the  roll  anyone  who  was  no 
longer  eligible. 

Provisions  were  made  for  appeal  from  the 
actions  of  the  probate  court,  by  appealing  to 
the  Circuit  Court,  and  any  persons  thus 
certified  were  to  be  placed  on  the  roll  im- 
mediately. 

The  commission  was  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  investigating  cases  coming 
to  their  attention  where  pensioners  were  re- 
quested to  make  or  were  coerced  into  making 
contributions  or  donations  unwillingly  for  any 
purpose. 

An  annual  levy  of  two  cents  on  the  one 
hundred  dollars'  valuation  of  property  was 
made  to  finance  payment  of  blind  pensions 
and  provide  for  the  support  of  the  com- 
mission. The  collection  of  this  tax  was  to 
begin  in  1921  and  it  was  declared  that  an 
emergency  existed  within  the  meaning  of 
the  state  constitution,  so  that  the  act  should 
take  effect  immediately  upon  its  passage  and 
approval. 

This  original  law  has  passed  through 
many  mutations  since  1921.  In  1923  the 
original  law  was  repealed  and  re-enacted  with 
some  changes.  In  the  definition  of  blind 
persons  eligible  to  receive  pensions,  the 
words  "of  good  moral  character"  were  added. 

Allowable  income  of  applicant  was  changed 
from  .I780.00  to  $600.00  per  annum,  and  a 
property  clause  was  added  to  the  effect  that 
if  applicant  owned  property  or  had  an  in- 
terest in  property  to  the  value  of  $5,000.00 
or  more,  he  was  ineligible.  Another  added 
clause  established  ineligibility  if  applicant 
lived   with   a   sighted   husband  or  wife  who 


had  an  income  of  $600.00  or  more  per 
annum  or  who  owned  property  or  had  an 
interest  in  property  of  $5,000.00  or  more. 

Other  provisions  establishing  ineligibility 
in  the  1923  law  were  having  a  parent  or 
parents  able  to  provide  reasonable  support — 
or  maintenance  in  a  public,  private  or  en- 
dowed institution,  or  by  private  persons. 

The  vision  test  established  by  this  1923 
law  was,  "No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
pension  under  this  act  who  has  vision  with  or 
without  properly  adjusted  glasses  greater 
than  what  is  known  as  light  perception." 

An  entirely  new  provision  in  the  1923 
version  of  the  law  read  as  follows: 

"This  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to 
grant  the  benefits  thereof  to  any  blind  per- 
son between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifty 
years  who  has  no  occupation  and  who,  being 
both  physically  and  mentally  capable  of 
some  useful  occupation  or  of  receiving  voca- 
tional or  other  training,  who  refuses,  for  any 
reason,  to  engage  in  such  useful  occupation  or 
to  avail  himself  or  herself  of  such  vocational 
or  other  training;  provided,  that  the  com- 
mission is  hereby  empowered  to  grant  its 
certificate  admitting  to  the  pension  roll  any 
applicant,  otherwise  qualified  for  a  pension 
who  signifies  his  or  her  willingness  and  readi- 
ness to  enter  upon  a  course  of  vocational  or 
other  training;  but  in  the  event  any  such  per- 
son fails  for  more  than  a  reasonable  time  to 
enter  upon  such  course  of  training,  without 
good  cause,  upon  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mission the  state  auditor  shall  strike  the 
name  of  such  person  from  the  pension  roll." 

Pensions  were  declared  to  be  payable  under 
this  act  from  the  date  of  filing  application 
with   the   probate  judge  or  the  commission. 

The  oculist's  fee  for  examination  and 
certification  was  raised  from  $2.00  to  $5.00 
plus  necessary  expense  incurred  in  making 
the  examination  when  not  made  in  his 
office.  This  fee  and  expense  was  to  be  deduc- 
ted from  the  first  pension  payment,  or  in 
the  case  of  ineligibles,  to  be  paid  by  the 
commission. 

The  examining  oculist  was  required  to 
state  in  his  certificate  (1)  the  amount  of 
vision  in  each  eye  (2)  the  cause  of  blindness 
C3)  the  possibility  of  curing  same  by  treat- 
ment or  operation  (4)  the  physical  and  mental 
condition  of  the  applicant. 
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The  law  also  stated  that  "no  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  who  shall 
refuse  to  submit  to  treatment  or  operation 
to  effect  a  cure  when  recommended  by  the 
examining  oculist  and  approved  by  the  com- 
mission." 

In  this  act  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  circuit 
court  from  tiie  action  of  the  commission  was 
limited  to  ninety  days. 

In  the  laws  of  1925  an  amendment  was 
passed  defining  light  perception  as  used  in 
the  vision  test  to  mean  "no  more  vision  than 
is  sufficient  only  to  distinguish  light  from 
darkness  and  to  recognize  the  motion  (not 
the  form)  of  the  hand  of  the  examiner  at  a 
distance  not  greater  than  one  foot  from  the 
eye." 

Another  amendment  declared  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  circuit  court  on  an  appeal 
from  the  action  of  the  commission  should  be 
final.  The  rate  of  tax  to  be  levied  for  the 
blind  pension  fund  was  raised  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  three  cents  in  1925. 

Also  in  that  year  an  amendment  provided 
that  "no  applicant  ^vho  is  more  than  seventy- 
five  years  of  age  shall  be  required  to  submit 
to  an  operation  to  restore  his  or  her  vision 
in  order  to  come  within  the  provisions  of 
the  act — but  may  voluntarily  submit  to  opera- 
tion." 

A  new  constitution  was  adopted  in  Missouri 
in  1945  and  some  sections  of  the  Blind  Pen- 
sion law  were  amended  in  conform  to  its 
provisions.  The  state  comptroller  instead  of 
the  state  auditor  was  directed  to  keep  the 
blind  pension  roll  and  to  make  pavments 
to  pensioners. 

By  amendment,  the  allowable  income  was 
raised  to  $900.00  per  annum  of  either  appli- 
cant or  sighted  spouse,  and  the  pension  was 
made  payable  monthly  instead  of  quarterly. 

Under  the  constitution  of  1945.  the  an- 
nual tax  levy  provided  for  in  the  constitution 
of  1875  remained  unchanged. 

lender  the  laws  of  1945,  the  Missouri  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  was  abolished  and  its 
functions  were  placed  under  the  Bureau  for 
the  Blind  of  the  Division  of  Welfare.  The 
Bureau  administers  the  blind  pension  and 
conducts  programs  of  home  teaching  and 
home  industries,  prevention  of  blindness,  and 
vocational    rehabilitation    of    the    blind. 

The  1945  laws  raised  the  blind  pension  to 


S30.00  per  month,  and  in  1948  it  was  raised 
to  $35.00  per  month  with  allowable  income 
placed   at  .'$1200.00  per  annum. 

The  law  as  now  in  force  in  Missouri  has 
the  following  requirements  for  eligibility: 

1.  Must  be  over  the  age  of  21. 

L>.  Must   be  of  good   moral   character. 

3.  Must  have  lived  in  the  State  of  Mis 
souri  for  10  consecutive  years  or  more  pre- 
ceding date  of  application  or  "who  may  have 
lost  his  or  her  sight  while  a  bonafide  resident 
of  this  state  and  who  has  been  a  continuous 
resident   thereof  since  such  loss  of  sight". 

4.  Must  not  have  an  income,  or  be  the 
recipient  of  ,151200  per  year  or  more  from 
any  source  or  who  lives  ^vith  a  sighted  spouse 
who  has  an  income  or  is  the  recipient  of 
Si 200  from  any  source. 

5.  Must  not  own  or  possess  property  or 
have  an  interest  in  property  with  a  value 
of  $5,000  or  more  or  who  lives  with  a 
sighted  spouse  who  has  property  or  interest 
in  property  with  a  value  of  $5,000  or  more. 
This  requirement  has  been  interpreted  to 
include  all  types  of  property  both  real  and 
personal. 

6.  Must  not  have  a  parent  or  parents,  resi- 
dent in  Missouri,  who  upon  investigation 
may  be  found  to  be  able  to  provide  for  the 
reasonable   support   of   the   applicant. 

7.  Must  not  be  an  inmate  of  a  public  in- 
stitution. Residents  of  private  institutions 
whose  support  is  provided  by  the  institution 
are  also  ineligible. 

8.  Must  not  be  supported  or  maintained 
In'  private  persons.  The  term  "private  per- 
sons" includes  parents  not  living  in  Missouri, 
children  or  other  relatives  who  have  either 
been  supporting  the  applicant  or  who  might 
possibly  furnish  support. 

9.  Must  not  be  confined  in  any  jail,  peni- 
tentiary or  insane  asylum. 

10.  Must  not  solicit  alms. 

1 1 .  Must  meet  certain  vision  requirements 
contained  in  Section  9452  R.  S.  Mo.,  1939, 
which  reads  as  follows:  "No  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  pension  under  this  article  who 
has  vision  Avith  or  without  proper  adjusted 
glasses  greater  than  what  is  known  as  light 
perception;  that  light  perception  as  used 
in  this  section  means  not  more  vision  than 
is  sufficient  only  to  distinguish  light  from 
darkness  and  recognize  the  motion   (not  the 
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form)  of  the  hand  of  the  examined  at  a 
distance  not  greater  than  one  foot  from  the 
eye;  and  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  pension  except  upon  scientific  vision 
test  supported  by  the  certificate  of  a  compe- 
tent oculist,  that  such  person  does  not  possess 
a  greater  vision  than  that  provided  in  this 
section  .  .  .".  By  agency  regulation,  only 
those  physicians  holding  a  certificate  of  the 
American  Board  of  Ophthalmology  will  de- 
termine the  degree  of  vision. 

12.  Must  agree  to  submit  to  treatment  or 
operation  to  effect  a  cure  when  recommended 
by   the   examining  oculist  and   approved   by 


the  Bureau  for  the  Blind.  Applicants  over 
75  years  of  age  shall  not  be  required  to  sub- 
mit to  an  operation  but  may  voluntarily  re- 
quest an  operation. 

In  1948  the  legislature  enacted  a  law 
placing  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  the 
pension  roll  and  making  the  monthly  pension 
payments  on  the  Division  of  Welfare  instead 
of  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  and  now  all 
services  are  administered  by  the  Bureau  for 
the  Blind  and  the  financial  end  of  the  pension 
by  the  Bureau  of  Finance  part  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Welfare. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  PENSION  PLAN  FOR  THE  BLIND 

FRANK  A.  ROBBINS,  JR. 

Secretary,  Department  of  Public  Assistance, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


The  law  in  Pennsylvania  regarding  this 
matter  is  so  clear  and  explicit  that  there  is 
comparatively  little  to  add  to  it.  I  Avill  first 
quote  the  law,  however,  which  is  as  follows, 
omitting  certain  portions  which  do  not 
apply  to  the  blind: 

Section  2.  Definitions. — As  used  in  this 
act,  unless  otherwise  indicated: 

"Assistance"  means  assistance  in  money, 
goods,  shelter,  medical  care,  work  relief 
or  services,  provided  from  or  with  State 
or  Federal  funds,  for  indigent  persons  who 
reside  in  Pennsylvania  and  need  assistance 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  for  them- 
selves and  their  dependents  a  decent  and 
healthful  standard  of  living,  and  for 
indigent,  homeless  or  transient  persons. 
The  word,  assistance,  shall  be  construed 
to  include  pensions  for  those  blind  per- 
sons who  are  entitled  to  pensions,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act,  and  to  include  also 
burial  for  those  indigent  persons  who  were 
receiving  assistance  at  the  time  of  their 
death. 

(c)  Blind  persons.  A  blind  person  is  de- 
fined as  one  who 

(1)  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  more, 

(2)  has  three-sixtieths  or  ten  two  hun- 
dredths, or  less,  normal  vision, 

(3)  has  resided  in  the  Commonwealth  for 
at  least  one  year  during   the  nine  years 


immediately  preceding  his  application  for 
a  pension,  and  has  resided  therein  con- 
tinuously for  one  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding  the   application, 

(4)  is  not  receiving  assistance  as  an 
aged  person  during  the  period  for  which 
he  is  receiving  assistance  as  a  blind  per- 
son, 

(5)  is  not,  at  the  date  of  making  appli- 
cation, an  inmate  of  any  prison,  jail,  in- 
sane asylum,  or  any  other  public,  reform 
or  correctional  institution. 

The  pension  of  a  blind  person  shall  be 
forty  dollars  ($40)  per  month: 

Provided,  That  any  blind  person  with  an 
actual  income  of  one  thousand,  five  hun- 
dred ninety-six  dollars  ($1,596),  or  upwards 
and  any  blind  person  having  real  property 
with  an  assessed  valuation  of  over  five 
thousand  dollars  ($5,000),  is  not  entitled  to 
such  pension: 

And  provided  further.  That  where  a 
blind  person  has  an  income  of  less  than 
one  thousand,  five  hundred  ninety-six 
dollars  ($1,596)  per  year,  the  pension  shall 
be  fixed  in  such  amount  so  that  the  com- 
bined income  and  pension  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  thousand,  five  hundred  ninety- 
six  dollars  ($1,596)  a  year. 

No  person  shall  be  denied  a  pension  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  he  or  she  is  not  a 
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citizen  of  the  United  States.  In  the  event 
that  any  act  of  Congress  providing  Federal 
aid  toward  pension  for  the  blind  requires 
the    recipients    to    be    citizens,    no    such 
Federal  aid  moneys  shall  be  expended  in 
the  payment  of  pensions   to  non-citizens, 
but   such    persons    shall    receive    pensions 
out  of  moneys  appropriated  by  this  Com- 
monwealth. 
Most   of   the   limitations   referred    to   in    the 
law   are   quite   obvious   in   each   case   except 
for  the  determination  of  the  degree  of  normal 
vision   possessed    by   the    applicant,   and   the 
income   and   real  estate   holdings  of  the  ap- 
plicant. These,  of  course,  have  to  be  checked 
in  each  individual  case. 

In  addition  to  the  pension  thus  provided, 
any  recipient  of  such  a  pension  may  partici- 
pate in  the  medical  care  program  of  the 
Department  under  which  he  receives  medical 
of  dental   care   from   the  doctor  of  his  own 


choice  who  is  then  paid  directly  by  the 
State.  The  recipient  also  is  eligible  for 
burial  under  regulations  which  provide  a 
decent  but  minimum  priced  burial  for  any 
one  receiving  assistance,  provided  there  is 
no  other  resource  to  cover  the  cost  of  burial. 

The  Federal  Social  Security  Administration, 
unfortunately  from  our  standpoint,  considers 
this  type  of  aid  for  the  blind  as  being  too 
liberal  to  meet  the  conditions  of  a  needs 
program  and  consequently  we  have  no 
Federal  participation  in  payments  made  to 
the  blind  and  the  entire  cost  is  carried  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The  position 
of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Administration 
in  this  respect  has  been  challenged  but  their 
decision  still  stands  for  the  present. 

Under  this  program  14,506  individuals  in 
Pennsylvania  are  receiving  blind  pensions, 
or  approximately  1.45  persons  per  1,000  of  the 
total  population  of  the  Commonwealth. 


NATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  ADJUSTMENT  CENTER 
FOR  THE  ADULT  BUND 

D.  H.  DABELSTEIN,  Assistant  Director 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Federal  Security  Agency 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Within  the  past  five  years  there  has  de- 
veloped a  widespread  interest  in  what  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  adjustment  services  for 
the  blind.  There  has  also  been  a  parallel  in- 
terest in  the  establishment  of  adjustment 
services  for  the  severely  disabled.  Both  trends 
emphasize  the  need  for  training  severely  dis- 
abled persons  to  meet  the  physical  demands 
of  everyday  living. 

On  the  other  hand  work  for  the  blind  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  have  been  going 
on  for  many  years.  We  might  ask  ourselves 
therefore  why  this  sudden  interest,  planning 
and  development  of  programs  to  provide 
some  form  of  adjustment  services  for  the 
blind?  In  a  recent  conversation  with  Dr. 
Irwin  and  Mr.  Tynan,  I  was  informed  that 
interest  was  aroused  for  such  a  program  many 
years  ago  but  extended  over  a  brief  period  of 
time.  Although  much  lip  service  was  given 
to  the  need  for  such  services,  actually  I  am 
told  very  little  came  of  it  and  soon  it  disap- 


peared from  the  agenda  of  meetings  of 
workers  for   the  blind. 

Perhaps  if  we  examine  briefly  a  few  of  the 
advances  that  have  taken  place  around  us  in 
our  social  and  economic  environment  we  can 
better  understand  the  significance  of  this 
trend  in  providing  adjustment  services  as  well 
as  acquire  some  appreciation  of  what  such 
service  intends  to  accomplish. 

First,  I  am  sure  we  all  have  been  aware  of 
the  increasing  demands  constantly  being 
placed  upon  individuals  by  society  itself.  Life 
is  much  more  complex  today  than  it  was 
fifteen  years  ago.  Today  we  travel  bv  air, 
have  television  and  a  large  number  of  scien- 
tific developments  which  have  influenced 
markedly  the  things  we  do  and  how  we  do 
them.  Sociologists  tell  us  that  even  the  family 
is  no  longer  the  closely  knit  unit  that  exerted 
strong  influence  on  our  behavior  and  way  of 
life  not  too  many  years  ago.  When  we  ex- 
amine our  program  for  the  blind,  however,  it 
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becomes  apparent  that  such  programs  have 
not,  in  general,  geared  their  services  to  co- 
incide with  these  increased  demands  placed 
on  the  individual  by  society.  Our  home  teach- 
ing services  and  those  of  the  workshops  have 
remained  fairly  much  the  same  during  the 
past  fifteen  years. 

A  second  development  is  that  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  blind.  During  the 
war  years,  the  nation  was  confronted  with  an 
urgent  and  pressing  need  for  manpower.  It 
soon  became  apparent  even  to  industry  that 
the  blind  represented  a  significant  reser- 
voir of  manpower.  These  opportunities  placed 
increased  demands  upon  the  blind  themselves 
by  requiring  them  to  adjust  to  the  social  and 
employment  demands  of  industry.  This  rep- 
resented a  sharp  and  marked  transition  from 
the  demands  placed  upon  the  blind  worker 
under  sheltered  and  similar  work  opportuni- 
ties to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

At  first  this  need  was  not  so  apparent  to 
those  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind  since 
there  already  were  a  select  group  of  blind  per- 
sons who  were  prepared  emotionally,  intel- 
lectually and  vocationally  to  accept  these  de- 
mands or  requirements  with  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty. It  was  only  when  we  began  to  go  be- 
vond  this  small  selected  group  of  blind  per- 
sons that  we  became  cognizant  of  the  in- 
creased responsibilities  blind  persons  had  to 
assiuiie  if  they  were  to  actually  perform  in  a 
sighted  industrial  environment.  Even  though 
we  had  for  years  given  lip  service  to  prepar- 
ing the  blind  to  live  in  a  sighted  world,  the 
employment  opportunities  during  the  war 
years  demonstrated  very  strikingly  that  we 
were  far  from  attaining  this  objective.  Since 
that  time  the  adjustment  or  training  of  blind 
persons  to  nreet  the  demands  of  every  day 
living  has  become  a  number  one  problem  in 
the  program  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  the  visually  handicapped. 

Simultaneously  our  nation  was  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  the  war-blinded.  The 
need  for  such  program  for  the  war  blinded 
moved  President  Roosevelt  to  charge  the  War 
Department  with  this  responsibility  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  in  July,  1944.  This  action  you 
will  recall  resulted  in  the  establishment  by 
the  War  Department  of  the  Old  Farms 
Convalescent  Hospital  at  Avon,  Connecticiu. 
This  facility  demonstrated  the  singular  value 


of  a  program  of  social  adjustment  for  the 
blind  when  it  is  characterized  by  a  willingness 
to  adopt  existing  methods  to  the  needs  of 
the  blind  and  by  a  constant  looking  ahead 
into  new  fields. 

These  developments  have  also  been  re- 
flected in  the  programs  established  by  sev- 
eral of  the  State  rehabilitation  agencies  for 
the  blind.  Most  of  you  are  already  familiar 
with  the  programs  operated  by  the  North 
Carolina,  Florida  and  Arkansas  agencies.  A 
number  of  similar  programs  have  been  estab- 
lished by  voluntary  agencies  and  workshops 
for  the  blind.  If  you  were  to  visit  these  vari- 
ous programs  you  could  not  help  but  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  exists  little  uni- 
formity of  objectives  and  methods  and  tech- 
niques for  use  in  attaining  the  expressed 
objectives.  In  other  words  there  has  not  been 
developed  a  body  of  uniform  knowledge  of 
the  demands  of  every  day  living  which  the 
blind  must  acquire  or  the  most  effective 
methods  to  utilize  in  teaching  these  skills  to 
blind  individuals.  We  speak  of  ability  to 
travel,  yet  we  have  no  organized  method  of 
teaching  the  blind  to  travel  unaided.  The 
same  applies  to  the  even  less  difficult  skills 
such  as  eating  and  dressing.  Those  of  you 
who  attended  the  conference  last  fall  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  are  well  aware  of  the 
gaps  in  experimental  and  scientific  evidence 
in  work  for  the  blind. 

Many  people  working  with  the  blind,  recog- 
nizing the  value  of  the  program  at  Avon 
have  recommended  the  continuation  of  the 
work,  within  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  as 
a  permanent  research  facility  for  develop- 
ing, testing,  and  validating  techniques, 
methods  and  devices  for  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  readjustment  of  the  blind 
first,  and  later  other  severely  disabled  indi- 
viduals. The  object  of  such  a  research  facility 
would  be  that  of  determining  the  problems  of 
personal  and  social  adjustment  brought  on 
by  blindness,  and  the  methods  by  which  the 
blind  can  be  readjusted  into  a  sighted  en- 
vironment; the  evaluation  of  vocational 
capacities  and  abilities  of  the  blind;  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  methods  of  guidance 
that  will  enable  the  blind  to  become  inde- 
pendent; the  discovery  of  more  occupations 
in  which  they  may  be  employed  and  the 
special    methods    of    training    necessary    tO' 
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prepare  them  for  employment;  the  develop- 
ment of  mechanical  aids  to  assist  the  blind  to 
overcome  their  handicaps  and  live  as  normal 
productive  citizens;  the  dissemination  of  the 
results  of  such  research  to  appropriate  public 
and  private  agencies;  and  finally,  the  training 
of  State  and  Federal  employees  who  would 
profit  therefrom  in  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties. 

Under  the  date  of  March  13,  1947,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Sub-committee  on  Ophthal- 
mology, Division  of  Medical  Sciences  of  the 
National  Research  Council,  Dr.  Lewis  H. 
Weed  transmitted  to  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  Administrator,  the  following  recom- 
mendations of  the  Sub-committee: 

"The  Subcommittee  on  Ophthalmology  of 
the  National  Research  Council  recommends 
that  a  center  for  the  training  of  the  blind 
similar  to  the  one  now  located  at  Old  Farms 
Convalescent  Hospital  at  Avon,  Connecticut 
be  permanently  established.  Such  an  insti- 
tution should  be  ideally  under  the  auspices 
of  a  government  agency  and  should  be  oper- 
ated as  a  permanent,  continuing  national 
institution  for  the  training  of  the  blind  origi- 
nating in  the  Army,  Navy,  Public  Health 
Service,  other  Federal  services  and  in  the 
civilian  population.  The  Subcommittee  sug- 
gests that  the  Federal  Security  Agency  be 
recjuested  to  consider  the  establishment  of 
such  an  institution  under  its  administration, 
with  provision  made  to  render  more  than 
domiciliary  care  and  rehabilitation  training. 
Within  the  institution  facilities  should  be 
established  to  promote  research  and  related 
activities  that  will  ultimately  contribute  to 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  blind  and  their 
adaptation   to   useful   employment." 

Following  the  receipt  of  the  above  request 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  con- 
ducted inquiries  regarding  the  availability  of 
the  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital  at  Avon 
and  institutions  of  similar  character.  Under 
date  of  June  16,  1947,  the  Secretary  of  War 
reported  that  it  became  necessary  to  termi- 
nate the  program  at  Avon  since  the  antici- 
pated number  of  candidates  for  training 
Avould  not  justify  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram by  the  Army.  Steps  were  also  under- 
taken to  develop  a  national  center  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Veterans  Administration.  Be- 
cause of  numerous  legal  problems  such  plan 


could  not  be  carried  out  and  the  Veterans 
Administration  has  since  initiated  a.  social 
adjustment  unit  for  blinded  veterans  at 
Hines  General   Hospital,  Hines,  Illinois. 

In  July  1947,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing in  Baltimore  passed  a  resolution  request- 
ing a  national  undertaking  similar  to  that 
recommended  by  the  Sub-committee  of  Oph- 
thalmology, Division  of  Medical  Services, 
National  Research  Council.  Subsequentlv, 
Mr.  Michael  J.  Shortley,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  has  dis- 
cussed the  advisability  of  such  a  program  with 
representatives  of  practically  all  types  of  pro- 
grams for  the  blind.  Finally  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  small  advisory  committee  which  in- 
cluded Dr.  Robert  Irwin  and  Mr.  Peter 
Salmon,  several  meetings  were  held  to  outline 
some  of  the  broad  purposes  of  a  national 
center. 

This  group  indicated  that  such  Center 
might  serve  three  major  functions:  First, 
adequate  adjustment  services  to  the  adult 
blind  attending  such  center;  secondly,  research 
into  the  adjustment  problems  of  the  blind 
and  of  methods  and  techniques  of  adjusting 
to  the  every  day  requirements  of  a  sighted 
world;  and  third,  training  of  professional 
personnel  both  of  public  and  voluntary  pro- 
grams. The  primary  aim  should  always  be  the 
most  efficient  adjustment  of  each  blind  in- 
dividual with  research  and  training  of  per- 
sonnel as  essential  concomitants.  Several 
qualifying  conditions  should  be  mentioned. 
It  was  not  recommended  or  intended  that 
such  center  should  serve  all  of  the  adult  blind 
of  the  nation.  Neither  would  it  supplant  the 
need  for  similar  facilities  at  the  State  or  local 
level.  Rather  it  woidd  supplement  these  ac- 
tivities and  make  the  outcome  of  research 
available  to  all  so  that  such  services  for  the 
blind  might  move  forward  on  a  sound  and 
scientific  basis. 

Since  the  meeting  of  this  advisory  committee 
we  have  been  drawing  up  program  plans  for 
such  a  facility.  Generally  speaking  such  pro- 
grams will  provide  adjustment  services  and 
pre-vocational  training  for  the  blind  as  well 
as  research  and  training  opportunities.  In- 
sofar as  possible  such  services  will  be  extended 
to  clients  of  the  State  rehabilitation  agencies 
for   the   blind.   Our   fiscal   experts   advise   us 
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that  the  program  we  have  planned  can  be 
most  economically  operated  with  a  maximum 
enrollment  of  seventy-two  students  and  an 
average  period  of  attendance  of  six  months 
duration. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  in  the  process  of 
investigating  a  suitable  site  for  such  a 
program.  With  the  assistance  of  the  War 
Assets  Administration  we  are  examining  the 


major  surplus  facilities.  Thus  far  a  detailed 
examination  has  been  made  of  six  such  in- 
stallations. For  a  number  of  reasons,  none  of 
these  facilities  appeared  suitable  for  our 
purpose.  We  do  however,  plan  to  continue 
our  efforts  in  order  that  the  plans  for  a  pro- 
gram such  as  has  been  urged  by  your  Asso- 
ciation might  be  brought  to  fruition. 


RESIDENTIAL  ADJUSTMENT  CENTERS 

*ROY  KUMPE,  Manager-Director, 

Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind, 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


We  indeed  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
for  leading  this  discussion  on  the  topic  of 
"Residential  Adjustment  Centers  for  the 
Blind".  In  the  beginning,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  review  briefly  the  progress 
of  work  for  the  blind  in  order  to  see  just 
where   this   phase   fits   in   the  picture. 

Although  I  have  been  in  the  work  only  a 
comparatively  short  time,  in  these  nine 
years  I  have  observed  a  great  deal  of  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind.  It 
is  always  inspirational  to  attend  these  con- 
ferences and  observe  the  new  personalities 
who  have  been  attracted  by  the  field.  When 
I  started  in  the  program,  the  emphasis  was 
upon  placing  blind  persons  in  vending 
stands.  Then  during  the  war  years,  it  was 
industrial  placement.  Preceding  these  phases 
we  had  lighthouses,  sheltered  industries,  home 
industries,  home  teaching  and  public  assist- 
ance. Now  we  are  placing  emphasis  on  ad- 
justment. Certainly  all  of  these  phases  are 
important  to  the  total  job  or  rehabilitation 
of  blind  persons. 

The  problem  of  adjustment  certainly  is 
not  new  in  itself,  because  from  the  very 
dawn  of  history  man  in  his  struggle  for 
survival  has  continuously  had  to  make  ad- 
justment to  new  circumstances,  new  condi- 
tions as  well  as  new  environment.  We  learn 
from  psychologists  that  many  of  our  com- 
plexes and  warped  personalities  are  the 
direct  result  of  maladjustment. 

All  of  us  working  with  the  blind  certainly 


"Visually  handicapped. 


realize  the  need  of  some  type  of  adjustment 
or  pre-vocational  training  before  the  indi- 
vidual will  accept  his  limitations  and  begin 
a  new  life  as  a  physically  handicapped  per- 
son. Therefore,  we  watched  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  the  adjustment  training  programs 
which  the  Army  and  Navy  established  for 
blinded  veterans  of  World  War  II.  Then 
the  "Barden-La-Follette"  amendements  to  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Act  have  given  em- 
phasis to  this  demand  for  pre-vocational 
training  in  order  to  establish  vocational  ob- 
jectives  for    the    blind    clients. 

Certainly  there  is  more  than  one  approach 
to  the  adjustment  of  the  newly  blind  person. 
Since  in  Arkansas  we  are  approaching  it 
primarily  through  a  residential  adjustment 
center,  I  would  like  to  take  our  program  as 
an  example  of  the  advantages  of  a  residential 
adjustment  center. 

Since  we  had  no  state  or  federal  funds  for 
the  inauguration  of  such  a  program,  we  asked 
the  Lions  Clubs  to  sponsor  it  by  raising  the 
necessary  funds.  My  own  Club  in  Little  Rock 
agreed  to  initiate  the  program  by  raising 
$10,000  with  which  to  pay  the  rent  and 
utilities  for  one  year  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Clubs  of  the  State  would  adopt  it 
as  a  state  project. 

All  of  the  Lions  Clubs  in  convention  un- 
animously adopted  the  Center  as  a  state 
project.  A  State  Committee  for  Sight  Con- 
servation and  Work  for  the  Blind  was 
created  and  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of   conducting   an   annual   seal  sale   to   raise 
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the  necessary  funds  to  support  the  Center, 
as  well  as  local  programs  of  sight  conserva- 
tion. 

Our  Center  is  located  in  the  residential 
section  of  the  city  of  Little  Rock.  It  was 
formerly  an  old  Colonial  type  residence — a 
two  and  one-half  story  brick  building  located 
•on  eight  city  lots  arranged  in  a  T  shape 
■with  two  small  buildings  which  are  used 
as  servants'  quarters  and  work-shop.  The 
house  is  so  arranged  that  all  sleeping  quar- 
ters for  the  trainees  are  on  the  second  floor 
Tvith  two  single  beds  to  a  room  and  two 
haths.  We  can  accommodate  a  maximum  of 
•eighteen  trainees  at  one  time.  Downstairs  is 
the  large  living  room,  class  room,  kitchen, 
dining  room  and  the  supervisor's  private 
apartment.  In  the  basement  we  have  a  large 
home  laundry  and  gymnasium. 

Our  course  is  set  up  for  a  minimum  of 
seventeen  weeks  and  in  difficult  cases  the 
time  is  extended  to  a  maximum  of  six 
months. 

The  trainees  are  divided  into  three  groups 
• — each  group  works  through  a  pre-arranged 
schedule  consisting  of  thirty-five  hours — 
spread  over  a  five  and  one-half  day  week. 
Each  group  is  exposed  to  the  following  en- 
•deavors  at  least  once  each  week  and  the 
more  difficult  tasks  twice  or  even  three  times 
a  week. 

The  courses  are:  Current  events,  braille 
{including  braille  magazines)  typing,  several 
forms  of  leathercraft.  In  weaving  courses, 
both  floor  and  table  looms  are  used.  Other 
subjects  are:  beadwork,  longhand  writing, 
both  manual  and  machine  sewing,  local 
mobility  which  is  a  course  on  the  grounds  at 
the  Center  and  in  this  department  our  equip- 
ment includes  a  one  hundred  and  fifty  foot 
concrete  walk,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of 
rough  terrain  walk,  curb  stones  of  different 
heights,  inclines,  circles,  stairways  and  an 
obstacle  course.  All  trainees  are  given  three 
one-half  hour  periods  per  week  in  our 
gym — our  outstanding  features  being  a  vibrat- 
ing machine,  stationary  bicycle  and  punching 
bag. 

Our  trainees  work  with  plastics,  metal 
work,  plaster  casting,  ceramics  and  I  might 
add  our  equipment  includes  a  latest  model 
kiln.  Our  object  perception  course  is  unique, 
in  so  much  as  objects  are  never  in  the  same 


place  twice  and  each  is  equipped  with  a 
swivel  joint,  making  it  impossible  for  begin- 
ners to  injure  themselves.  Both  men  and 
women  trainees  receive  training  in  domestic 
science,  minor  household  duties,  etc.  All 
trainees  benefit  from  instructions  in  table 
etiquette. 

On  the  lighter  side,  I  might  tell  you  that 
our  women  trainees  have  individual  flower 
gardens,  while  our  men  are  permitted  to 
work  in  a  small  model  truck  garden.  While 
we're  outside,  I  might  tell  you  that  our 
trainees  have  an  archery  course  equipped 
with  a  bell  directly  behind  the  bull's  eye 
and  the  trainees  shoot  their  arrows  at  the 
origin  of  the  sound.  Close  by  there  is  a 
horseshoe  court  equipped  with  electric  buzzers 
in  the  pegs,  and  the  trainees  throw  the  light 
weight  horseshoes  at  the  origin  of  the  buz- 
zing sound. 

Our  course  includes  extensive  training  in 
the  development  of  the  senses  of  hearing, 
smelling  and  tasting,  as  well  as  touch.  They 
are  taught  depth  perception  of  sound  and 
speed  and  direction  of  sound.  They  are  also 
taught  how  to  eliminate  undesirable  sounds. 
Their  sense  of  smell  is  developed  with  the 
use  of  twenty  different  odors  and  by  the 
time  of  graduation  they  can  distinguish  many 
commercial  enterprises  by  the  distinctive 
odors. 

Our  Center  is  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  electrical  laundry  for  training  pur- 
poses, and  here  both  men  and  women  trainees 
complete  the  major  tasks — washing,  drying 
and  operating  the  mangle. 

In  a  smaller  building  behind  the  main 
building  is  located  our  shop  where  we  teach 
woodwork,  ceramics  and  plaster  casting,  etc. 
The  trainees  are  taught  to  use  both  manual 
and  power  equipped  tools. 

Saturday  morning  of  each  week  is  de- 
voted to  tests  that  enable  our  staff  to  meas- 
ure the  progress  of  each  trainee  and  the 
last  two  periods  of  the  morning  are  given 
to  roundtable  discussion  of  problems  that 
interest  or  affect  the  blind,  including  em- 
ployer-employee relations.  All  trainees  are 
encouraged  to  attend  the  Church  of  their 
choice. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  our  trainees  have 
regular  periods  for  listening  to  their  talking 
book  and  practically  every  known  game  for 
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the  blind  is  provided  for  their  recreation, 
and  to  implement  this  program,  monthly 
socials  are  held  at  the  Center  for  all  the 
blind  of  Little  Rock  and  their  sighted 
friends. 

Finally,  the  trainees  are  taught  down-town 
mobility,  which  includes  individual  instruc- 
tion in  traveling  through  congested  traffic 
and  department  or  variety  store  shopping. 
During  this  period  of  training,  the  trainee 
is  also  assigned  to  one  of  our  stands  to  ob- 
serve the  performance  of  the  blind  person 
on  the  job.  Before  he  completes  the  course, 
he  must  be  able  to  go  down  town  alone  by 
bus  and  make  a  transfer  to  the  trackless 
trolley  and  visit  one  of  the  large  department 
stores  and  return   to   the  Center. 

May  I  digress  at  this  point  to  state  that 
Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind  is  a  non- 
profit corporation  which  was  originally  or- 
ganized to  finance  the  Vending  Stand  Pro- 
gram. At  the  present  time  the  agency  is  also 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  business 
enterprise  program  in  cooperation  with  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and  the  Vo- 
cational Adjustment  Center  for  .\dult  Blind. 
We  also  work  in  very  close  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  agency 
administering  the  home  teaching  program  for 
the  blind.  In  fact,  the  agency  is  so  closely 
allied  with  the  State  Welfare  Department  and 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  that 
it  assumes  the  role  of  a  quasi-public  agency. 
The  private  agency  is  called  upon  to  render 
any  service  to  the  blind  that  cannot  be 
rendered   by   either   of   the   public   agencies. 

Although  our  Center  was  originally  estab- 
lished to  serve  the  blind  of  Arkansas,  we  have 
already  found  that,  in  order  to  reach  the 
ultimate  goal  of  supplying  a  high  quality  of 
adjustment  training,  it  will  have  to  serve 
as  a  regional  Center.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  our  neighboring  states  of  Missouri  and 
Oklahoma  are  already  cooperating  by  sending 
their  blind  to  us  for  specialized  training. 
Louisiana  has  expressed  a  desire  to  do  like- 
wise. With  the  cooperation  of  our  neighbor- 
mg  states  and  the  financial  support  we  are 
receiving  from  our  Lions  Clubs,  we  hope 
soon  to  enlarge  our  staff  so  that  we  can  give 
a  better  quality  of  service.  We  have  also  re- 
ceived  trainees   from   the  Veterans   Adminis- 


tration. We  are  prepared  to  accept  trainees 
from  any  rehabilitation  agency  at  the  rate 
of  $37.50  per  month  tuition  and  $12  per 
week  for  maintenance,  or  a  total  of  $304.00 
for   the   seventeen-week   course. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  list  a  few 
of  the  advantages  of  adjustment  training  in 
a  residential  center.  First,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  most  important,  is  that  the  blind  person. 
is  removed  from  a  sheltered  and  often  emo- 
tionally charged  environment  of  his  home  to 
a  new  environment.  In  this  environment  he 
meets  other  blind  people  who  have  had  a 
similar  experience,  as  well  as  trained  person- 
nel who  know  how  to  assist  him  without 
an  overprot^cted  or  patronizing  attitude  to- 
ward his  handicap.  Although  we  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  ultimate  goal  is  for  the 
blind  person  to  be  assimilated  back  into 
society  with  sighted  people  and  that  his 
family  have  an  important  part  in  this  process, 
he  can  get  a  better  perspective  of  his  own  as- 
sets and  limitations  through  his  association 
with  the  other  blind  trainees.  Of  course,  be- 
fore he  completes  his  course,  a  worker  from 
the  agency  visits  in  the  home,  or  better  still, 
members  of  the  family  are  invited  to  go 
through  the  Center  so  that  they  may  under- 
stand the  purpose  of  the  adjustment  training 
and  thereby  cooperate  in  achieving  this  ulti- 
mate goal. 

Then,  too,  in  a  residential  center  there  are 
more  facilities  and  equipment  available  for 
training.  A  well  trained  staff  can  reach  more 
trainees  than  if  they  have  to  visit  each  one 
individually.  And  finally,  if  the  blind  per- 
son learns  to  make  an  adjustment  and  be- 
comes self-confident  to  the  point  of  living 
and  traveling  alone  in  a  new  environment,  he 
certainly  will  never  go  back  to  his  old  habits 
of  idleness  and  dependence  in  his  home  and 
community  that  he  knew  before  the  loss 
of  sight. 

Before  closing,  may  I  state  again  that  I  do 
not  think  that  the  residential  center  will 
replace  the  need  of  home  teaching  service. 
Rather  is  it  another  tool  or  facility  which 
the  home  teacher  can  use  in  doing  a  better 
job  for  the  blind.  It  also  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Counselor  to  observe  his  client  and  to  make 
a  more  realistic  rehabilitation  plan  for  him. 
With  the  cooperation  of  all  of  these  agencies 
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working  together  as  we  do  in  Arkansas,  a 
resident  center  will  assist  in  reclaiming  many 
of  our  blind  cases  who  are  now  declared 
non-feasible  bv  the  Rehabilitation  Counselor 


and  condemned  by  the  social  worker  to  a  life 
of  dependency  upon  either  public  or  private 
welfare  agencies. 


NON-RESIDENTIAL  ADJUSTMENT 

MARIAN  HELD 

Director,  Department  of  Direct  Services, 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  title  of  this  paper  might  indicate  the 
need  of  a  survey,  covering  non-residential 
centers  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  This  would  involve  much  time  and 
would  necessitate  either  personally  visiting 
these  centers  or  resorting  to  the  use  of  a 
questionnaire.  Therefore,  I  am  confining 
my  remarks  principally  to  our  own  experience 
in  New  York  City,  a  large  metropolis,  in 
which  one  would  find  the  greatest  variety  of 
problems. 

1.  Introduction 
A.  Philosophy  of  the  Work  in  General 

The  incentive  which  brought  about  the 
establishment  of  the  New  York  Lighthouse 
and  similar  private  agencies  was  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  a  few  devoted  friends  of  the 
blind  to  restore  to  visually  handicapped 
persons  the  greatest  measure  of  economic, 
social  and  spiritual  equality,  so  that  they 
might  again  take  their  places  as  normal  mem- 
bers of  society.  We  all  recognize  that  blindness 
knows  no  barriers.  Therefore,  those  without 
sight  represent  a  general  cross-section  of 
society.  Realizing  this,  it  became  apparent 
early  in  the  work  that  an  individualized  ap- 
proach was  necessary  that  the  individual's 
desires,  capabilities  and  personal  needs  must 
have  priority  in  any  plans  developed  with 
him.  Furthermore  we  who  have  a  profound 
and  realistic  understanding  of  the  work  know 
that  the  human  element  sometimes  affects 
the  best  planned  program.  Only  a  certain 
proportion  of  trainees  ultimately  reach  the 
goals  designed  for  them  and  therefore  so- 
called  "complete  adjustment"  cannot  always 
be  attained.  'While  we  approach  the  job 
with  all  confidence  and  enthusiasm  and 
maintain  our  "credo"  that  the  "impossible" 
is  the  "possible",  yet  we  should  not  suddenly 


become  over-optimistic.  For  instance,  we 
should  not  expect  swiftly  rehabilitated  train- 
ees because  of  accelerated  and  more  intensive 
training  facilities  which  have  developed  in 
recent  years.  We  were  all  tremendously  im- 
pressed by  the  methods  employed  in  the 
army  training  centers.  However,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  the  blinded  veteran 
of  World  War  II  is  not  representative  of  the 
average  blind  civilian  who  is  encountered  by 
the  agencies.  Our  screening  processes  for 
vocational  training  cannot  and  should  not  be 
too  selective  because  our  clients  are  so  varied 
in  many  respects.  We  view  with  some  con- 
cern the  expectations  of  the  public  in  this 
regard,  and  stress  early  in  this  paper  the 
need  for  patience  and  understanding. 

B.  Purpose  of  the  Adjustment  Program  at 
the  Lighthouse 

The  purpose  of  the  non-residential  agency 
is  to  enable  clients,  wherever  possible  and 
practical,  to  continue  residence  in  their  own 
homes  and  environment,  and  at  the  same 
time  participate  in  a  planned  course  of 
orientation  and  training,  all  leading  toward 
eventual  rehabilitation  and  retention  of  their 
rightful  place  in  a  sighted  community.  The 
previous  speaker  has  just  described  most 
competently  the  advantages  of  a  residential 
agency.  There  is  no  controversy  between  botli 
types  of  training  center.  Each  provides  for 
different  needs.  For  the  homeless  or  person 
^vith  unfavorable  home  situations,  it  is  ob- 
viously preferable  that  he  be  housed  and 
maintained  under  the  auspices  of  the  Center, 
Home,  or  School,  rather  than  placed  in  some 
commercial  rooming  house;  whereas  the  in- 
dividual living  at  home  with  wife  or  family 
and  within  travelling  distance,  finds  it  more 
advantageous     to    continue    in     his    present 
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domicile  while  daily  attending  the  training 
facility.  True,  he  is  beset  with  many  embar- 
rassing experiences  while  being  forced  into 
contact  with  the  outside  world,  but  gradually 
he  becomes  conditioned  to  a  new,  if  hard- 
ened, existence.  The  dictionary  defines  "ad- 
justment" as  "the  bringing  of  a  thing  or 
things  into  proper  or  exact  position  or 
condition".  We  acknowledge  that  "to  bring 
the  client  into  exact  position  or  condition" 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  man- 
ual training  program  alone,  no  matter  how 
skilled  the  instructors  or  modern  the  methods, 
equipment  or  appliances.  The  entire  ad- 
justment process  continuously  coordinates  in- 
dustrial training  for  a  useful  occupation  with 
the  general  rehabilitation  of  the  individual, 
taking  into  consideration  the  psychological, 
physical,  social  as  well  as  economic  factors 
involved.  These  many  elements,  contributing 
toward  the  client's  early  sense  of  depression 
and  insecurity  require  the  services  of  compe- 
tent and  qualified  case  and  medical  workers, 
to  again  restore  physical  and  mental  health. 
In  the  comprehensive  program  which  we  are 
attempting  to  carry  out  at  the  New  York 
Lighthouse,  it  is  apparent  that  all  that  "ad- 
justment" implies  cannot  always  be  effected 
within  a  stipulated  period  of  time  and  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  personality  of 
the  individual,  his  initiative,  health  and 
aptitudes.  "Reconditioning"  is  a  gradual  pro- 
cess, accomplished  through  his  work,  associa- 
tions, normal  relationships  with  family  and 
return  of  self-confidence. 

2.  The  Newly  Blind  Individual,  His  Prob- 
lems, AND  Selection  of  Training 
How  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  newly 
blind,  and  the  newly  reported  cases  requiring 
adjustment  (possibly  blind  for  some  time), 
are  the  major  responsibilities  of  the  present- 
day  non-residential  agency.  In  a  large  cosmo- 
politan city  such  as  New  York,  the  problem 
is  accentuated  by  the  diversity  of  our  cases. 
According  to  our  annual  statistics,  the  num- 
ber of  newly  registered  individuals  is  not 
diminishing;  in  fact,  as  a  result  of  manda- 
tory reporting  of  blindness  and  a  better-in- 
formed public,  our  new  cases  seem  to  be  in- 
creasing. The  aged,  incapacitated  and  home- 
bound  form  a  large  group — (A).  For  them, 
adjustment  to  blindness  in  vocational  terms  is 


not  the  major  consideration.  With  such  cases 
the  social  worker  concentrates  first  on  health 
and  economic   problems.   The  second  group 

(B)  would  come  within  the  "pre-school" 
category,  and  receives  specialized  training 
and  adjustment  at  home  and  in  our  Light- 
house Nursery  Day  School.  The  third  group 

(C)  which  is  our  concern  today  is  comprised 
of  the  active  blind  adult  who  seeks  guidance 
and  a  job.  Gradually  or  suddenly,  as  the  case 
may  be,  deprived  of  sight,  he  is  completely 
disorganized,  perplexed,  harassed  by  innum- 
erable personal  and  economic  troubles.  Serious 
mental  and  physical  disturbances  may  de- 
velop. How,  then,  can  he  face  life  and  a 
future,  so  devoid  of  hope  and  purpose?  What 
have  the  Agencies  to  offer  and  how  do  we 
work?  How  can  the  limited  number  of  train- 
ing processes  be  fitted  to  the  needs  of  so- 
varied  a  group,  of  all  ages,  races,  different 
economic  and  educational  background?  A 
basis  of  selection  has  been  established  by  the 
agencies  now  engaged  in  the  rehabilitation 
field  in  the  New  York  City  area.  This  elimin- 
ates those  not  falling  within  the  specified 
age  category,  who  do  not  meet  the  health 
requirements  and  who  lack  minimum  edu- 
cational background.  Such  initial  screening 
does  provide  a  somewhat  selected  group,  but 
still  months  of  concentrated  effort  are  neded 
to  overcome  the  many  and  acute  problems 
encountered  in  daily  living  by  the  newly 
blind  man  or  woman. 

3.  Rehabilitation  Processes 
A.  Orientation — At  home  in  his  environment. 
We  now  proceed  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
actual  processes  involved  in  bringing  the 
client  to  the  point  where  he  will  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  suggestions  and  vocational 
plans  for  his  future.  First  we  should  con- 
sider the  earliest  stage  of  his  blindness  when 
he  learns  to  cope  with  very  ordinary  situa- 
tions. These  become  unfamiliar  obstacles 
which  cause  him  to  feel  quite  helpless.  As  an 
active  individual,  previously  self-reliant  and 
self-supporting,  he  now  seems  to  be  incapable 
of  attending  to  the  simplest  tasks  of  daily 
living,  such  as  eating,  shaving,  dressing,  car- 
ing for  his  clothing  and  person,  or  moving 
freely  about  in  his  own  home.  He  is  frustrated 
by  the  oversympathetic  attitude  of  family  and 
friends  which  deprives  him  of  initiative.  On 
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the  other  hand,  he  fears  they  may  eventually 
wish  to  rid  themselves  of  his  care  and  re- 
sponsibility. He  now  realizes  that  as  he  has 
ceased  to  be  the  bread-winner,  the  structure 
of  his  family  life  has  become  disrupted.  All 
this  preys  on  his  mind.  Now  into  this  situa- 
tion comes  the  Home  Teacher  of  the  agency 
to  make  his  initial  contact.  We  cannot  em- 
phasize enough  the  importance  of  the  proper 
approach  in  order  to  win  the  client's  con- 
fidence and  goodwill,  to  create  the  desired 
psychological  effect.  It  is  a  natural  reaction 
that  the  visually  handicapped  person  is  re- 
luctant to  accept  the  fact  that  he  is  "blind". 
He  may  strive  to  side-step  the  issue,  desiring 
to  avoid  all  mention  of  it.  He  visualizes  the 
traditional  concept  of  blindness  as  total  de- 
pendency, perhaps  begging.  At  the  time  he 
may  strongly  resent  any  suggestion  from  the 
teacher  regarding  association  with  other  sight- 
less people. 

Learning  to  accept  his  handicap  is  the 
first  step  in  the  orientation  of  a  newly 
blinded  person;  he  must  recognize  his  limi- 
tations but  develop  his  potentialities.  This 
conditioning  to  the  healthy  attitude  of  a 
well-adjusted  blind  person  is  part  of  the 
counselling  process. 

The  home  teacher  proceeds  to  familiarize 
the  client  with  all  the  techniques  best  known 
to  the  blind,  so  that  he  may  again  do  the 
normal  things  in  a  normal  way.  Once  he  ac- 
quires the  knack,  it  is  sometimes  surprising 
how  rapidly  he  begins  to  regain  confidence 
and  advances  systematically  in  his  readjust- 
ment. Among  the  first  essentials,  the  person 
must  be  taught  to  move  about  his  home  with 
freedom.  The  family  should  be  instructed 
to  permit  the  blind  member  to  perform  his 
daily  tasks  unassisted,  even  though  he  may 
do  them  awkwardly  and  slowly  in  the  begin- 
ning. If  an  individual,  previous  to  blindness, 
had  been  manually  adept,  he  should  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  with  odd  jobs  in  his 
house  or  grounds,  using  perhaps  different 
methods. 

In  the  Community. — The  second  step  is 
to  assist  the  blind  person  to  participate  in 
community  life.  He  should  be  encouraged  to 
continue  his  previous  social  life,  his  atten- 
dance at  church,  the  theatre,  his  interest  in 
sports,  etc.  Simultaneously  with  the  above, 
wherever  possible,  he  is   taught  the  modern 


travel  techniques  which  have  been  developed 
in  recent  years.  It  has  been  our  experience 
that  many  blind  people  cannot  learn  to 
travel  alone  for  such  understandable  reasons 
as  age,  ill  health,  natural  timidity  or  lack  of 
desire  or  need.  Only  a  comparatively  few 
women  attempt  to  actually  apply,  outside  of 
their  immediate  surroundings,  the  travel 
•  techniques  taught  them,  especially  in  a  large 
city  where  it  is  necessary  to  depend  upon  the 
public  for  assistance  in  crowded  thorough- 
fares. It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  lack 
of  an  individual's  ability  to  travel  about 
freely  limits  his  activity  in  the  community; 
likewise,  it  curtails  employment  opportunities 
and  so  restricts  the  plan  of  training.  Ob- 
viously, those  blind  persons  who  do  learn  to 
travel  alone  acquire  a  degree  of  independence 
which  is  of  greatest  value  in  further  re- 
habilitation. In  certain  instances,  guide  dogs 
seem  to  solve  the  problem,  but  this  consti- 
tutes a  small  percentage.  As  the  service  area 
of  the  Lighthouse  is  located  in  the  world's 
largest  city,  with  both  quiet  suburban  and 
highly  congested  sections,  our  problem  of 
the  travelling  blind  person  is  extremely 
varied. 

Handicrafts  and  Braille  in  the  Home. — 
The  early  introduction  of  a  simple  handicraft 
and  braille  promotes  a  medium  of  common 
interest  between  client  and  teacher.  While 
knitting,  sewing,  basketiy,  etc.  are  not  un- 
usual in  nature,  yet  they  sometimes  are  of 
inestimable  value  in  proving  to  the  client 
that  he  still  has  ability  to  succeed  in  some- 
thing new  he  attempts.  A  very  important 
value  of  such  teaching  is  to  create  the 
transition  from  a  seeing  concept  to  a  tactile 
understanding  of  size,  shape  and  texture. 
This  ability  to  "see"  with  his  fingers  is  some- 
thing tangible  and  a  first  step  forward.  As 
reading  is  such  an  integral  part  of  our  daily 
lives,  the  learning  of  braille  would  seem  to  be 
a  stimulus  and  outlet.  However,  we  recognize 
the  fact  that  in  many  instances  braille  might 
not  be  readily  acceptable  and  may  come  later 
in  the  adjustment  process.  Furthermore,  many 
persons  can  never  master  braille  sufficiently 
well  to  use  it  with  facility  and  enjovment.  The 
talking  book,  however,  provides  another  me- 
dium which  is  accepted  in  most  cases  and 
bridges  a  gap  in  that  particular  phase  of 
rehabilitation. 
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B.  Evaluation,      Vocational     Guidance     and 
Choice  of  Job  Objectives 

The  New  York  Lighthouse  is  in  the  process 
of  developing  a  complete  Psychological  Guid- 
ance Service  to  carry  on  vocational  appraisal 
and  counselling  for  adult  clients  under  the 
direction  of  a  psychologist  with  two  assistants. 
Each  client  is  interviewed  to  obtain  all  per- 
tinent data,  the  social  and  psychological  im- 
plications of  his  past  experience  are  noted 
and  a  battery  of  tests  are  chosen.  All  of  this 
data  is  then  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  needs 
or  aims  of  the  client.  We  have  a  wide  array 
of  different  tests  available  (total  28)  but,  as 
happens  in  many  such  clinics,  we  seldom 
have  occasion  to  use  most  of  them.  However, 
it  is  important  to  have  them  on  hand.  Those 
used  most  frequently  are  the  Wechsler-Bel- 
levue,  the  Interim-Hayes  Binet,  the  Kuder 
Preference  Record  and  the  Strong  Vocational 
Interest  Inventory,  and  mechanical  skills 
tests  such  as  the  Purdue  Peg  Board,  the  Min- 
nesota Rate  of  Manipidation  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bi-Manual  Worksample.  Tentative 
recommendations  are  then  followed  out  in 
our  Training  Division  with  frequent  con- 
ferences of  guidance  worker,  placement  and 
case  workers.  In  the  process  we  endeavor  to 
suit  the  training  to  the  client's  aptitude,  per- 
sonality, etc.  Objectives,  however,  may  be 
changed  while  in  training,  because  the  client 
may  develop  certain  tendencies,  attitude  and 
inclinations  not  at  first  apparent.  Because 
job  opportunities  are  limited  for  the  blind, 
it  is  sometimes  not  possible  to  place  the 
client  in  the  particular  type  of  occupation 
Indicated  in  the  appraisal  of  his  abilities, 
even  though  an  attempt  is  made.  It  may  be 
necessary  in  counselling  to  urge  the  blind 
person  to  accept  some  alternative,  perhaps 
related,  but  not  exactly  what  he  desires.  It 
may  be  argued  that  the  blind  client  becomes 
emotionally  disturbed  if  placed  on  a  job 
■which  he  considers  at  variance  with  his 
nature,  background  and  potentialities.  From 
a  practical  viewpoint,  however,  is  it  not  more 
important  for  him  to  be  employed  than  idle? 
Is  it  not  true  that  he  may  become  more  emo- 
tionally upset  without  any  employment,  realiz- 
ing his  dependency,  which  is  a  frustrating 
experience  for  him?  Is  not  a  change  of  job 
objective  common  in  the  sighted  world,  when 


there  is  urgent  need  to  earn  a  living?  By  this 
we  do  not  imply  that  we  deliberately  place 
a  lawyer  in  a  broom  shop;  however,  this 
may  occasionally  occur  as  it  does  with  the 
seeing,  as  an  economic  necessity. 

The  record  and  experience  of  the  blind 
in  outside  industry  during  the  War  stand 
up  well;  still  we  recognize  that  in  the  post- 
war years  there  has  been  an  over-all  adjust- 
ment effecting  both  the  blind  and  sighted 
worker  and  some  of  the  blind  have  lost 
their  jobs.  We,  therefore,  must  continue  to 
strive  through  education  and  concentrated 
effort  to  demonstrate  that  the  capable  visually 
handicapped  worker  can  work  successfully 
with  the  sighted. 

Pre-vocational  Training  at  a  Training  Center 
for  the  Blind 
When  the  trainee  is  ready  for  group  teach- 
ing and  will  accept  association  with  other 
blind  persons  in  an  agency  for  the  blind,  he 
is  encouraged  to  come  to  the  Training  Center 
where  he  will  have  broader  opportunities  for 
learning  and  orientation.  The  purposes  of  a 
Pre-vocational  program  in  such  a  Center  are 
(1)  to  leave  his  home  environment  for  a  part 
of  each  day;  (2)  to  meet  other  better  adjusted 
blind  persons;  (3)  to  participate  in  construc- 
tive group  experiences;  (4)  to  actually  experi- 
ence travelling  to  and  from  the  Center  daily; 
(5)  to  be  re-conditioned  to  normal  working 
hours,  the  stress  and  strain  of  an  average  job 
situation,  which  builds  up  his  stamina  and 
accustoms  him  to  withstand  noise,  movement 
and  all  the  hubbub  of  a  busy,  everyday  exist- 
ence; (6)  to  receive  intensive  instruction  in 
specific  crafts  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
whatever  manual  ability  may  exist,  to  develop 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  these  skills  through 
experience  with  more  adequate  and  varied 
material  than  would  be  available  at  home. 
Moreover,  at  the  Training  Center  he  has  the 
advantage  of  a  larger,  diversified  staff  and 
competition  with  his  co-workers.  Before  ac- 
tual training  is  started,  the  trainee  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  physical  aspect  of 
the  Training  Center.  He  is  taught  how  to 
locate  the  cloak  room,  washroom,  class  rooms, 
lunch  and  recreation  rooms.  He  meets  the 
staff  and  his  fellow  trainees  and  is  made  to 
feel  a  part  of  a  very  active  organization.  At 
a   Training  Center  such  as   the  Lighthouse, 
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the  vocational  training  program  is  closely  in- 
tegrated with  case  work,  medical,  eye,  recrea- 
tion and  other  pertinent  services;  all  through 
the  training  process,  the  trainee's  progress  and 
development  are  being  observed  and  eval- 
uated by  the  psychologist,  instructors  and 
placement  staff. 

Vocational  and  On-the-job  Training 
When  the  trainee  has  reached  the  degree  of 
adjustment  in  his  orientation  and  training 
which  is  necessary  for  his  actual  vocational 
and  on-the-job  training,  he  is  evaluated  on 
the  basis  of  his  accomplishments,  his  interests 
and  his  abilities.  In  cooperation  with  the 
client,  a  choice  of  vocation  is  suggested  and 
selected. 

1.  Sheltered  Workshop 

If  his  abilities  indicate  that  he  is  best 
served  in  a  sheltered  situation  where  he 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  higher  produc- 
tion requirements  of  sighted  industry  on 
certain  types  of  work,  arrangements  are  then 
made  for  training  in  a  specialized  shop  for 
the  blind.  Here  he  is  supervised  in  a  more 
personal  manner,  there  are  extra  devices  to 
facilitate  his  labor  and  he  feels  more  at  ease 
in  competition  with  others  similarly  handi- 
capped. He  has  the  security  and  regidarity  of 
shop  employment,  but  even  within  sheltered 
shop  confines,  there  are  a  variety  of  opera- 
tions. Therefore,  a  further  appraisal  period 
is  desirable  in  terms  of  workshop  operations, 
where  the  trainee  may  be  tried  out  on  a 
number  of  jobs  to  test  his  finger  dexterity, 
muscular  coordination  and  to  provide  actual 
factory  experience.  This  process  helps  to 
determine  the  specific  job  for  which  he  seems 
best  suited,  and  meanwhile  we  learn  if  he 
has  acquired  good  work  habits  such  as  punc- 
tuality, cooperation,  reliability  and  orderli- 
ness. By  learning  different  operations  he  be- 
comes a  more  versatile  emplovee.  The  under- 
standing and  control  of  power  driven  machin- 
ery overcome  the  natural  fear  of  such  equip- 
ment. The  blind  worker  thus  becomes  ac- 
customed to  manipulate  the  machines  in 
safety.  As  his  training  progi-esses,  his  abilitv 
becomes  greater  and  he  acquires  more  self- 
assurance.  Competition  with  other  workers  on 
an  equal  footing  in  a  real  job  situation  and 
weekly  earnings  ivhich  increase  accordinsr  to 


his  productivity  give  him  the  incentive  and 
security  he  needs.  Thus  the  intensive  train- 
ing offered  in  the  various  sheltered  shop 
operations  serves  as  a  basis  for  further  prep- 
aration should  placement  in  a  commercial  in- 
dustrial plant  be  desirable  and  possible. 

2.  Outside  Industry 

On-the-job  training  in  outside  industry  for 
the  capable  blind  person  who  is  conditioned 
to  compete  with  the  seeing  usually  completes 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  process.  Whereas 
in  the  sheltered  shop  he  is  somewhat  pro- 
tected and  not  subjected  to  highly  geared 
mass  production  methods,  he  must  now  adapt 
himself  to  competitive  factory  conditions. 
Factory  assembly,  power  press  operations  and 
various  repetitive  machine  operations  offer 
excellent  opportunities  for  training  on-the- 
job  on  which  he  is  inducted  by  the  training 
officer,  or  a  designated  plant  employee.  The 
trainee  is  acquainted  with  the  machinery, 
tools  and  processes;  at  the  same  time,  he  be- 
comes familiar  with  the  physical  aspects  of 
the  factory,  meets  his  co-workers,  etc.  His 
maintenance  and  transportation  expenses  are 
met  by  the  sponsoring  agency  if  no  earnings 
accrue  during  this  period;  on  the  other  hand, 
many  plants  prefer  to  pay  their  minimum 
wage  to  learners.  Of  course,  the  vocational 
goal  of  such  training  is  permanent  employ- 
ment. 

3.  Transcribing- Typists 

To  compete  successfidly  in  the  business 
■(vorld  with  normally  sighted  dictaphone  op- 
erators, the  blind  transcribing-typist  must 
have  better  than  average  abilities  and  at- 
tributes for  this  type  of  work.  Those  accepted 
for  training  should  possess  the  essential  requi- 
sites, a  good  educational  backgi'ound,  intel- 
ligence, personality,  adaptability  and  accuracy. 
The  New  York  Lighthouse  course  normally 
takes  from  six  to  eight  months  and  includes 
instruction  in  typing,  dictaphone,  office  prac- 
tice, braille,  spelling  and  related  subjects; 
personal  and  social  adjustment  classes  em- 
phasizing posture,  grooming,  voice,  manner- 
isms and  physical  orientation.  It  has  been 
found  advantageous  in  some  instances  to  use 
a  commercial  business  school  during  the  final 
months  of  training,  where  the  student  is  in- 
troduced into  a  sighted  business  environment. 
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Thus,  when  placement  is  made  the  transition 
is  more  gradual.  The  facilities  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  are 
made  available  for  final  testing.  Actual  ad- 
justment on  an  office  job  is  accomplished  with 
a  sighted  placement  aide  familiarizing  the 
blind  operator  with  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  job,  forms,  procedures,  etc. 

4.  Vending  Stands 

Clients  chosen  because  of  their  particular 
abilities  for  newsstand  or  concession  place- 
ment are  assigned  for  a  training  period  with 
an  established  dealer.  The  trainee  is  gradually 
made  acquainted  with  all  business  details,  is 
taught  to  make  change,  how  to  open  stand, 
arrange  papers  and  magazines  and  is  familiar- 
ized with  prices  and  methods  of  delivery  and 
payment  of  bills.  Training  varies  from  one 
to  three  months  on  a  street  newspaper  stand, 
candy  and  tobacco  concession  or  in  a  con- 
fectionery store.  If  the  trainee  proves  to  be 
a  competent  dealer,  a  location  is  secured  for 
him  and  the  business  is  set  into  operation, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  agency  newsstand 
worker.  This  includes  the  procuring  of  lic- 
ense, equipment  and  stock,  and  financial 
loans  if  needed. 

15.  Specialized    training 

Whereas  the  residential  agency  confines  its 
programs  principally  to  a  selected  group,  the 
broader  scope  of  the  non-residential  agency 
necessarily  would  cover  a  wider  choice  of  en- 
deavors. Part  of  our  counselling  program  is 
to  direct  blind  students  in  the  proper  educa- 
tional and  vocational  fields,  so  that  the  course 
of  study  may  be  well  chosen  and  of  practi- 
cal value  upon  graduation.  The  exceptionally 
talented  or  outstanding  student  desiring  a 
professional  career  is  sometimes  enabled 
through  scholarship  grants  to  attend  the 
leading  institutions,  either  in  the  field  of 
music,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  for  advanced 
and  postgraduate  courses  in  higher  education, 
or  perhaps  some  technical  work.  Thus  the 
non-residential  agency  is  more  often  called 
upon  to  prepare  certain  individuals  in 
other  than  the  commercial  or  industrial  fields. 

4.  Years  of  Progress 
A.  Contrast  of  Past  with  Present. — Before 
we  appraise  the  results  and  progress  gained 


since  the  passage  of  the  Barden-LaFollette 
Act  in  1943,  let  us  compare  the  present  with 
the  past.  No  matter  how  slow  the  progress  or 
how  casual  and  informal  the  methods,  we  all 
recognize  the  great  accomplishments  of  the 
early  pioneers.  They  understood  so  thoroughly 
the  basic  problems  of  the  blind  and  laid  the 
groundwork  for  more  modern  methods.  The 
voluntary  and  official  agencies  of  today  gain 
through  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
these  early  agencies,  even  the  smallest,  which 
struggled  for  survival  in  less  prosperous  times. 
An  honest  and  perhaps  sound  criticism  of  the 
past  is  that  a  total  adjustment  program  was 
not  integrated  with  the  specific  skills  taught. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  even  then,  the 
blind  learned  useful  trades  and  many  suc- 
ceeded in  earning  satisfactory  livelihoods.  It 
is  true  the  training  processes  were  not  al- 
ways formalized,  but  apparently  the  essentials 
were  there  to  bring  about  normal  adjust- 
ments. Also,  shall  we  not  admit  that  there 
always  have  been  some  blind  persons  who 
through  their  own  efforts  have  become  well- 
adjusted  individuals  and  find  their  own  eco- 
nomic solution,  without  the  aid  of  any 
agency?  This  is  achieved  through  their  own 
initiative,  although  at  a  cost  of  great  effort 
and  energy.  While  we  aim  for  the  highest 
standards,  we  realize  that  perfection  can  sel- 
dom be  attained.  Therefore,  were  we  to  screen 
in  order  to  select  only  the  most  capable  for 
vocational  training,  we  might  have  only  this 
group,  who  would  perhaps,  even  without  us, 
become  self-sustaining. 

From  our  past  experience,  have  we  not 
learned  that  many  of  the  blind  who  come  to 
the  agencies  are  those  who  require  the  great- 
est amount  of  concentrated  training  and  ori- 
entation? It  is  not  likely  that  this  group  will 
reach  the  highest  level  of  achievement,  either 
in  performance  or  productivity.  If  our  aim  is 
to  give  maximum  service,  we  must  then  make 
provisions  not  only  for  the  most  capable,  but 
for  the  less  able.  In  order  to  have  a  well- 
roimded  program,  this  latter  group  also 
must  be  considered.  All  of  this  is  a  step  for- 
ward in  the  adjustment  process. 

B.  Stimulus  of  the  State  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Service. — With  the  advent  of  the 
State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service,  a 
new  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  private, 
non-residential  agencies.  In  order  to  comply 
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with  official  standards,  formalized  programs 
of  rehabilitative  processes  have  been  estab- 
lished, which  has  necessitated  increase  of  staff, 
expansion  of  space  and  better  equipment.  To 
meet  these  higher  standards,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  re-evaluate  qualifications  of  per- 
sonnel in  terms  of  experience  and  professional 
training.  This  has  been  a  healthy  process, 
spurring  us  on  to  better  work  and  facilities. 
It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  estimate  the  results 
of  these  improved  methods,  but  the  indica- 
tions are  that  a  greater  number  of  blind 
people  will  acquire  a  more  complete  adjust- 
ment. 

Another  great  advantage  to  the  work  in 
general,  under  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service  sponsorship  has  been  the  unifying  of 
the  programs  carried  on  in  the  various  private 
agencies,  which  previously  were  geared  to 
individual  needs  and  differed  in  many  re- 
spects. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  engaged  in  a 
great  cooperative  effort  which  requires  mutual 


understanding  on  the  part  of  both  public 
and  private  agencies.  We  have  many  ad- 
vantages; new  methods,  new  facilities,  gov- 
ernment funds.  We  would  indeed  be  lacking 
in  leadership  and  foresight  if  there  were  not 
continued  improvements  in  results  and  new 
outlets  for  employment  for  those  who  now 
receive  the  full  benefits  of  this  expanded  pro- 
gram. Unless  more  employment  opportunities 
are  found,  there  will  continue  to  be  the  un- 
employed blind,  even  though  trained,  still 
without  job  possibilities.  This  always  has  been 
the  crux  of  the  problem.  It  now  seems  reason- 
able to  expect  that  since  the  recently  de- 
veloped cooperative  arrangement  has  already 
shown  such  marked  progress,  through  job 
research,  public  education  and  improved 
capabilities  of  the  blind,  there  will  be  a  better 
future  for  those  visually  handicapped.  This 
is  the  true  goal  we  are  all  seeking  and  for 
which  so  much  time,  effort  and  funds  are 
being  used  to  achieve  the  best  possible  pro- 
gram of  training  and  rehabilitation. 


INDIVIDUAL  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  BLIND  IN  THE  HOME 

*MURRAY  B.  ALLEN,  Executive  Secretary, 
Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


My  earliest  picture  of  blindness  was  given 
to  me  by  a  boy  in  a  western  mining  camp 
where  I  lived.  He  presented  to  my  young, 
impressionable  mind  all  that  blindness  should 
not  be,  all  that  a  human  creature  should  not 
be.  He  was  a  spectacle  seen  only  now  and 
then  when  his  older  brother  propelled  him 
up  and  down  the  sidewalk  with  a  secure  grip 
on  one  elbow.  The  blind  boy  did  not  walk — 
he  shambled.  Erectness  lived  in  no  part  of 
him.  His  knees  sagged;  his  back  bowed;  and 
his  chin  rested  on  his  lapels  so  that  his  mother 
had  to  sew  black  sateen  on  his  coat  to  pro- 
tect his  suit  from  soiling.  His  face  was 
cadaverous  and  he  seemed  to  be  made  more 
of  bones  than  skin  and  flesh.  Both  hands 
gvrated  constantly  before  his  face  as  if  he 
were  interminably  spelling  in  the  manual 
alphabet  some  intriguing  secret  to  which  he 
responded  with  a  moulded  smile. 

To  me  he  was  horror  itself — the  forbidding 
symbol    of    what    happens    when    blindness 


•Visually  handicapped. 


clutches  a  human  Ijody.  Later,  at  a  school  for 
the  blind  I  knew  him  more  intimately.  By 
that  time,  he  had  grown  in  years  and  had 
gained  some  note  as  a  violinist.  His  music 
was  sweet  in  tone  but  always  pianissimo.  He 
could  play  the  most  intricate  passages  with 
great  deftness — perhaps  his  fingers  were  made 
exceedingly  nimble  by  his  long  years  of  fle.xing 
them  against  his  face.  However,  his  bow  arm 
was  erratic  and  weak  and  he  played  with  a 
distorted  rhythm  that  made  even  Traeumerei 
sound  like  a  Dance  Macabre.  His  brother 
had  read  high  school  texts  to  him  and  he 
could  tell  you  all  about  the  Battle  of  Mara- 
thon and  expound  the  Ptolemaic  theory  but 
he  could  not  use  a  knife  and  fork  or  count 
the  money  in  his  pocket.  \Vhen  the  rest  of  us 
had  a  dormitory  romp  and  chanced  to  jostle 
him,  he  could  curse  us  in  shrill  and  ineffec- 
tual tones  but  he  could  not  join  us.  When 
our  teacher  read  to  us  the  plight  of  Little 
Nell,  and  in  our  adolescent  way,  we  silently 
wept,    he    would    cackle — at    both    us    and 
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Dickens.  On  visiting  days,  especially  when 
important  people  came  like  legislators,  he 
always  managed  to  make  a  spectacle  of  him- 
self by  some  perverse  outbreak  of  temper  or 
some  irritable  attack  upon  the  school  and  its 
management.  If  the  rest  of  us  in  our  romantic 
youth  had  a  dormitory  discussion  of  our  love 
lives,  he  entered  in  with  a  grotesque  but  real- 
istic sense  of  humor:  "I  wouldn't  marry  be- 
cause I'd  have  to  marry  a  fool.  Who'd  ever 
jnarry  me  but  an  idiot." 

This  is  an  unhappy  picture  of  a  warped 
tody  and  mind  and  a  sad  and  frustrated  life. 
It  is  the  story  of  blindness  vegetating  in  rank 
and  pallid  growth  in  the  simless  isolation  of 
a  hidden  back  room.  His  parents  were  suc- 
cessful restaurant  owners  and  worked  long 
hours  in  the  business.  They  lavished  material 
things  upon  their  other  children  as  symbols 
of  their  success.  Blindness,  however,  was  a 
blot  upon  the  proud  'scutcheon,  a  bar  sin- 
ister, a  visitation — something  to  be  shut  away 
and  cast  out  of  mind  like  a  guilt  feeling  or 
the  mark  of  some  ugly  disease. 

This  pathetic,  this  tragic  blind  boy,  ^vas 
the  result  of  a  natural  adjustment  to  the  life 
he  was  forced  to  live.  He  sat  and  did  not 
stand  and  his  body  yielded  to  the  downward 
pvdl  of  gravity.  He  rocked  in  his  chair  and 
his  legs  never  learned  the  power  and  grace  of 
locomotion.  His  social  contacts  were  mostly 
with  his  brother — being  read  to  out  of  liooks 
incommensurate  with  his  knowledge,  being- 
led  about  the  room  for  his  personal  needs  or 
now  and  then  taken  to  the  barber  when  he 
might  brush  against  an  occasional  passerbv, 
hear  a  stranger's  voice,  or  feel  the  warmth  of 
sunlight  upon  his  cheek.  His  emotions  were 
primitive — infantile.  At  the  school,  for  the 
.  first  time  in  his  life,  he  could  express  his  ego 
since  he  had  an  audience.  There  was  his 
music,  which  under  other  circumstances, 
might  have  been  charming.  There  were  also 
his  exhibitionisms  with  his  little  learning,  his 
opinionated  outbursts,  and  his  temper  tan- 
trums. The  natural  and  logical  denouement 
of  this  thwarted  existence  came  charitably 
early.  Death  had  little  difficulty  in  breaking 
into  the  emaciated  body  and  bereavement  was 
likely  confined  to  very  few  and  much  of  even 
that  might  have   been  remorse. 

I  am  aware  that  this  illustration  is  extreme, 
not  at  all  typical.  It  is  at  the  farthest  end  of 


the  spectrum,  verging  on  the  infra-red.  How- 
ever, it  is  factual.  It  did  occur  and  indicates 
the  ultimate  in  social  and  physical  neglect. 
It  is  the  answer  to  a  mathematical  equation 
with  a  human  being  on  one  side  with  all  his 
powers  and  potentialities  and,  on  the  other, 
isolation,  sequestration,  abandonment,  emo- 
tional starvation,  the  physical  being  manacled 
to  a  rocking  chair,  hands  set  to  work  in  only 
idle  gesture,  hiunan  association  reduced  to 
nil — all  this  summing  up  to  zero.  And  all 
the  positive  and  potential  factors  in  any 
human  equation  multiplied  by  any  number 
of  zeros  still  equals  nothing  but  zero. 

The  other  end  of  the  spectrum  is  much 
more  fascinating.  We  all  know  so  many  stories 
of  achievement,  so  many  approaching  the 
vivid  and  merging  into  the  royal  purple. 
These  are  they,  born  with  ordinary  attri- 
butes but  permitted  and  stimulated  to  de- 
velop in  their  natural  environment  and  at- 
tain fruitful  maturity  in  open  sunshine,  in 
wholesome  soil,  and  pollenated  into  pregnant 
maturation  by  their  associates.  They  cannot 
do  it  by  themselves,  no  matter  how  rich  the 
soil,  how  sturdy  the  root  and  stalk.  Life  must 
go  on  about  them  and  they  must  be  part  of 
it.  The  flower  that  wastes  its  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air  soon  ceases  to  have  sweetness 
or  be  a  flower  at  all  when  abandoned  by  its 
species  and  left  imtended  and  alone. 

This  .human  mechanism  of  ours,  mental 
and  material,  intelligent,  emotional,  physical, 
is  conditioned  by  what  goes  on  about  it.  The 
psycho-somatic,  as  the  learned  like  to  call  it, 
that  nice  balance  between  the  inner  and  the 
outer  selves,  that  interfunctioning  of  mind 
and  matter,  develops  most  naturally  and 
normally  in  its  own  indigenous  environment. 
And  that  environment,  that  proper  climate, 
is  human  association,  normal  and  natural.  For 
those  who  find  themselves  deprived  of  a 
major  means  of  socialization  like  sight,  a  few 
with  sheer  force  of  personality  and  strength  of 
will  maintain  themselves  in  complete  per- 
sonal integrity  but,  for  the  most  part,  whether 
born  with  the  deprivation  or  acquiring  it 
later,  they  must  have  artificial  cultivation,  be 
tended  by  the  gardener  who  knows  best  the 
scientific  methods  and  has  that  neat  and  '■ 
loving    touch    to    bring    them    to    symetrical  * 

growth   and  abundant  fruition. 

So  many  of  our  fellow  beings  have  said  for 
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SO  many  centuries  and  with  sighs  and  sobs 
that  we  all  have  come  to  believe  it  like  a  piece 
of  folklore  that  without  light,  man  must  live 
in  darkness — darkness  of  the  mind,  of  the 
soul,  of  the  workaday  world.  Often  those  who 
believe  it  most  keenlv,  with  most  devastating 
poignancy,  are  those  who  suffer  from  de- 
parted light.  They  think  that  because  they 
are  the  patient  they  can  best  diagnose  their 
ills.  Often,  too,  the  loving  ones  about  them  or 
those  about  them  less  loving  are  the  worst  of 
all  diagnosticians  and  healers.  Doctors  are 
wise  not  to  treat  themselves  or  perform  sur- 
gery upon  their  dear  ones.  They  know  too 
well  the  emotions  involved  and  the  danger  of 
subjective  analysis  and  symptoms.  An  under- 
standing friend,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
knife  and  the  administering  of  medicines  is 
much  more  to  be  trusted  and  more  certain 
of  carr)'ing  the  patient  through  convalescence 
to  cure. 

Home  may  be  the  most  precarious  of  all 
places  in  which  to  recondition  one  without 
sight.  The  security  of  the  family  rooftree  and 
four  protecting  walls  may  give  a  comforting 
but  false  sense  of  shelter  and  strength.  Family 
hovering  about,  solicitous,  shielding,  over- 
generous  with  advice  cut  on  the  bias,  stirred 
deeplv  and  sincerelv  with  loving  tenderness 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  martyrs  to  an  incom- 
prehensible punishment,  victims  themselves 
instead  of  the  blind  one  of  the  calamity  that 
has  fallen,  fearful  of  the  burden  they  foresee 
— the  familv,  either  kind  or  hard,  is  often  the 
most  stubborn  of  all  influences  to  overcome. 
.\  brilliant  young  man,  blinded  in  his  college 
davs.  told  me  that  he  had  lost  ten  years  of  his 
-subsequent  life  in  combat  with  his  family. 
Thev  had  monev  and  social  standing  and 
blindness  should  not  have  touched  them.  One 
member  was  harsh  and  proud  and  refused  to 
be  seen  with  him  in  public,  another  was  so 
hovering  and  protecting  that  the  blind  vouth 
could  not  e^en  take  his  cane  and  walk  down 
the  street  without  hearing  close  behind  him 
the  anxious  surveillance  of  tiptoeing  foot- 
steps. When,  as  a  home  teacher,  ^  was  allowed 
to  call,  I  was  treated  with  tea  and  cakes  and 
music  but  never  an  opportunitv  to  talk 
Braille  or  a  possible  job.  When,  finallv,  he 
did  go  to  work,  he  alwavs  had  at  his  elbow 
someone  to  push  him  in  and  out  of  offices,  to 
answer  questions  directed  at  him,  and  to  ex- 


explain  that  blindness  was  not  a  habit  in  the 
family  and  that  the  poor  boy  would  see 
again  in  a  week  or  two.  After  a  long  struggle, 
he  broke  away  and  has  made  an  admirable 
life  of  it  in  another  state  with  a  home  and  a 
wife  to  his  credit,  a  good  income  and  a  book 
with  his  name  on  the  title  page. 

There  was  also  the  woman  who  was  so 
successfully  hidden  that,  for  years,  we  over- 
looked her  although  she  lived  only  four  blocks 
from  our  Center.  She  was  another  back- 
room problem  and  we  had  to  persuade  her 
sister  to  surrender  her  to  us.  We  set  her  up 
in  a  cabin  of  her  own  and  gave  her  rightful 
opportunity  for  self-existence.  She  had  to  be 
taught  at  fifty  how  to  gather  twigs  for 
kindling,  how  to  build  her  own  fire  and  boil 
water  for  tea.  Upon  the  unsure  background 
of  this  meager  training,  she  learned  to  sew 
and  knit,  cook  her  own  meals  and  care  for 
her  own  home.  Now,  both  she  and  the  sister 
are  most  proud  and  happy  over  the  trans- 
formation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  families  that 
do  cooperate  and  do  have  a  practical  and 
objective  attitude  toward  the  blind  member 
of  the  group.  Thev  are  the  ones  who  seem 
naturally  and  sensibly  to  understand  the 
problem.  They  allow  the  blind  person  to  at- 
tain and  maintain  normality  in  a  normal 
situation.  What  they  and  their  blind  mem- 
ber need  is  not  attitude  but  technique.  In 
this  respect  again  the  visitor  is  called  upon 
to  present  skills  instead  of  controls.  He  must 
teach  how  to  be  blind  with  the  greatest 
finesse  and  aplomb.  He  must  appreciate  the 
fact  that  skills  are  not  onlv  the  ability  to 
read  Braille  and  swing  a  white  cane  in  the 
approved  Vallev  Forge  manner  but  to  walk 
erect,  step  out  with  a  verve  and  nonchalance 
that  is  the  hallmark  of  a  seeing  person  who 
happens  to  have  lost  one  of  his  mechanisms 
of  locomotion.  He  must  train  the  family  not 
to  leave  doors  half  ajar  lest  the  blind  one 
sustain  a  jar  that  is  much  more  than  half. 
These  are  phvsical  trifles  compared  with  the 
larger  aspects  of  social  freedom  of  psvchologi- 
cal  well-being,  and  family  participation.  When 
one  feels  that  one  is  no  longer  an  entitv  in 
the  intimate  and  close-knit  group  that  is 
familv  one  cannot  long  regard  oneself  as 
a  dvnamic  entitv.  A  ivoman  once  went  to 
a  Charity  (spelled  with  a  great  "C")  and  told 
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of  the  distress  in  her  home,  of  her  neglected 
children  and  her  having  to  earn  for  the 
family.  The  Worker  (with  a  very  large  "W") 
asked  her  if  she  was  a  widow.  She  replied: 
"I  am  worse  than  a  widow.  I  am  married  to 
a  blind  man."  There  are  thousands  of  subtle 
and  insidious  ways  of  shouting  to  a  blind 
member,  "I  am  married  to  an  unburied 
corpse,"  without  saying  it  in  articulate  acts. 
In  our  work  shop,  the  wives  of  twenty-two 
percent  of  our  men  and  the  fiancee  of  one 
other  deserted  them  in  their  blindness.  At 
a  time  when  the  strengthening  word  and 
guiding  hand  were  most  needed,  these  incon- 
stant spouses  fled  the  field.  Perhaps  the  men 
were  better  off  without  the  self-centered 
and  faithless  creatures  but  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  their  blindness  was  aggravated  in  a 
hundred  little  personal  ways  and  in  a  score 
of  spiritual  ways  by  this  defection.  However, 
the  damage  to  personal  pride  is  there  and 
the  psychological  trauma  that  may  often  be 
as  injurious  as  the  lost  sight  itself. 

Stolid,  indeed,  or  perhaps  courageous  and 
self-sufficient  is  the  man  who  can  come 
through  such  a  shock  unscathed  and  un- 
damaged in  his  attitudes  and  ego.  Too  much 
cannot  here  be  said  for  the  devoted  and 
steadfast  women  and  men  who  have  weath- 
ered the  storm,  who,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, recall  the  admonition  in  the  marriage 
ceremony,  "For  better,  for  worse."  Perhaps 
it  is  innate  affection,  the  expression  of  a  stal- 
wart character,  the  plain  loyalty  to  a  duty, 
that  makes  them  stick.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
household  that  does  most  to  rehabilitate  its 
father  or  mother,  sister  or  son,  is  the  one 
that  does  not  surrender  for  a  moment  the 
dignity  of  a  blind  member  as  a  human  being. 
Upon  the  onset  of  blindness  in  a  certain 
family,  the  father  turned  over  to  his  sons  his 
thriving  business.  Now,  with  a  little  more 
certainty  about  himself  and  his  ability,  he 
makes  frequent  visits  at  the  office  only  to 
discover  that  management  and  staff  regard 
him  as  someone  superannuated  and  inconse- 
quential. He  is  only  fifty-two  but  he  has  in  his 
own  mind  become  inconsequential  and  of  no 
intrinsic  value.  Even  his  hired  housekeeper 
superintends  all  his  goings  and  comings. 
When  he  storms  and  rails,  his  sons  say  that 
he  needs  a  psychiatrist.  Perhaps  he  does  but 
he  likely  would  not  have  had  his  complexes 


and  mental  quirks  if  he  had  been  allowed, 
after  the  light  failed,  to  take  a  measurable 
share  in  running  the  factory.  On  the  reverse 
side  is  the  story  of  one  of  our  young  men 
who  was  superintendent  of  a  large  Kaiser- 
Frazer  plant.  When  he  could  no  longer  see 
to  go  about  the  establishment  he  continued 
to  direct  it  from  his  office  and  for  more  than 
a  year,  items  such  as  a  superstructure  or  a 
ship's  log  moved  with  smooth  expedition 
from  his  warehouses  to  the  ships  that  sailed 
the  Seven  Seas  and  helped  to  bring  the  enemy 
to  its  knees.  After  he  resigned,  against  the 
wishes  of  the  company,  he  went  into  business 
for  himself  and  in  the  first  year,  grossed  one- 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

When,  soon  after  his  deprivation,  he  sat  at 
my  desk  with  his  father  who  is  a  teacher 
and  his  mother  a  social  worker.  I  chatted  with 
him  about  his  previous  work  and  in  how 
much  of  it  he  had  really  used  his  eyes.  He 
confessed  that  it  was  mostly  for  reading  req- 
uisitions and  invoices  and  for  scurrying 
hither  and  yon  in  the  warehouses.  He  decided 
that  his  secretaries  could  read  documents  to 
him  and  that  his  foreman  could  report  the 
traffic  of  the  ship's  stores. 

He  is  now  in  work  for  the  blind  and  has  an 
enviable  list  of  placements  to  his  credit.  The 
only  time  he  thinks  of  his  departed  vision 
is  when  he  collides  with  a  door  jamb  or  mis- 
takes upstairs  for  downstairs.  Even  then  his 
reactions  are  humorous  rather  than  self- 
pitying  or  profane.  When  I  visit  the  former 
businessman  in  his  forced  retirement,  I  soon 
absorb  his  mental  anguish  and  emotional 
turmoil  and  I  depart  with  a  little  fear  of 
folie-adeux,  as  the  psychiatrists  call  the  con- 
tagion that  goes  from  a  mentally  sick  mind 
to  a  mentally  well  one.  When  I  travel  a  street 
with  the  former  expediter,  I  am  lifted  up  and 
want  to  emulate  him  and  his  buoyant  self- 
confidence. 

All  that  is  here  past  is  but  prologue.  It 
retells  what  all  of  us  have  met  in  a  day's 
journey  among  our  people.  Drawn  sharply  to 
a  point  of  focus,  it  says  one  cannot  enter  a 
home  and  expect  to  find  a  standardized 
problem  that  can  be  solved  by  rule  of  thumb. 
It  says  that  each  human  with  all  the  com- 
plexities of  his  individual  nature  and  all  the 
concomitant  circumstances  of  his  home,  his 
training,  his  economic  value,  his  social  status. 
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and  his  meaning  in  the  family  is  too  intricate, 
a  personahty  functioning  in  too  diverse  a 
society  to  be  dismissed  with  a  lesson  in 
Braille  and  a  maudlin  bit  of  Pollyanna.  He  is 
not  a  case  in  a  file  but  a  patient  with  a  name 
and  an  ailment.  He  is  a  personality  against 
the  tyranny  of  circinnstances  or  the  officialdom 
of  agencies.  He  has  the  right  to  be  ap- 
praised as  himself  and  not  just  another  so- 
called  client. 

It  is  this  matter  of  appraising  the  man  in 
his  physical,  economic,  and  social  locale  that 
is  the  first  responsibility  of  the  worker.  Be  it 
home  teacher,  case  worker,  rehabilitationist, 
occupational  therapist,  or  home  industry 
specialist  who  makes  the  first  contact,  the 
primary  purpose  is  to  assess  with  intelligence 
and  trained  skill  all  the  involvements  as 
carefidly  as  possible.  The  home  is  a  com- 
fortable place  in  which  to  make  adjustments 
but  its  very  comfort  is  one  of  its  essential 
dangers.  It  has  security  and  protectiveness  and 
a  natural  tendency  with  all  of  us  is  to  hasten 
to  shelter  in  time  of  storm  and  stress.  Re- 
gressions thrive  so  easily  in  hothouse  atmos- 
phere. All  these  considerations  underscore 
the  pertinent  warning  that  the  visitor  must 
learn  at  once  what  the  man's  nature  is  and 
how  much  good  or  ill  may  be  expected  from 
the  home.  One  cannot  be  too  dogmatic  but 
I  should  like  to  suggest  that  a  week  or  two 
away  from  the  family,  perhaps  at  a  summer 
camp,  or  a  frequent  excursion  to  a  craft  class 
or  a  picnic  in  the  park  with  other  blind  peo- 
ple might  be  salutary  in  weening  the  blind 
one  from  the  domestic  breast  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  giving  him  the  courage  to  rebel 
against  canned  baby  food  and  a  formula  of 
irregular  schedule. 

This  all  seems  to  evade  the  thesis  of  this 
paper,  the  advisability  of  adjustment  train- 
ing in  the  home.  However,  even  the  most 
formal  of  schools  provide  now  and  then  for 
field  trips  to  introduce  students  to  facts  in 
nature  and  society  that  are  discussed  only 
academically  in  the  schoolroom.  So  we  may 
be  justified  in  departing  at  intervals  from  the 
home  classroom  in  favor  of  the  excursion  into 
the  work-a-day  and  play-a-day  world,  such 
intermittant  association  with  others  may  pro- 
vide the  stimulus  needed  to  keep  the  stream 
of  ambition  and  learning  running  strong 
and  clear.  Indeed,  a  patent  weakness  of  home 


schooling  is  its  lack  of  self-comparison  and 
self-evaluation.  It  is  so  easy  to  get  a  distorted 
idea  of  one's  achievements  or  failures  when 
the  measuring  stick  is  disproportionate.  Gul- 
liver was  a  tiny  wisp  of  a  pygmy  among  the 
Brobdingnagians  but,  among  the  Lilliputians, 
the  selfsame  man  was  a  towering  giant.  His 
perspective  merely  was  out  of  focus.  I  knew  a 
man  in  a  remote  mountain  village  who  made 
freehand  models  of  animals  out  of  clay.  His 
family  considered  him  a  veritable  rustic 
Thorwaldsen  and  he  himself  modestly  ad- 
mitted his  genius.  However,  I  could  not  tell 
whether  he  intended  a  piece  for  Elsie  the 
cow  or  Old  Dobbin.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
young  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  state  raised 
in  one  season  eight-thousand  prime  turkeys 
and  lamented  that  he  couldn't  do  as  well  as 
the  other  reputed  blind  people  who  kept 
store  and  ran  trucking  lines.  Contact  with 
other  blind  folk  gave  each  of  these  men 
realistic  notions  of  their  own  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  making  the  turkey-grower  con- 
tented and  proud  of  his  accomplishments  and 
the  sculptor  turn  to  cobbling  shoes  as  his 
medium   of  self-expression. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  approach  to  my  sub- 
ject has  been  pretty  much  negative.  I  have 
tried  to  show  that  the  home  with  its  easy- 
going processes  lacks  motivation  for  full  ad- 
justment and  with  its  emotional  complexes 
and  biasses  lacks  the  poise  and  control  for  a 
balanced  adjustment.  I  have  tried  to  warn 
against  the  security  of  the  home  that  may 
inspire  a  false  sense  of  well-being.  Let  me 
turn  to  the  positive  phases  and  discuss  the 
potentialities  of  domestic  theraputics. 

The  home  teacher  seems  the  natural  first 
visitor.  If  she  is  professionally  trained  for 
her  assignment,  she  has  the  technique  of 
first  approach  and  the  elementary  knowledge 
for  superficial  appraisals.  The  A.  A.  'W.  B. 
recognizes  in  its  certification  procedure  two 
types  of  home  teacher:  the  Class  I  who  is  a 
teacher  purely  with  some  formal  training 
in  case  work  and  Class  II  with  all  the  teach- 
ing techniques  and  skills  of  the  secondary 
group  plus  graduation  from  an  approved 
school  of  social  work.  One  of  our  reasons  for 
insisting  upon  correct,  scientific  preparation 
for  home  teachers  is.  in  addition  to  teach- 
ing the  devices  by  which  a  blind  person  may 
function  in  life  Avith  a  minimum  of  friction, 
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they  shall  be  equipped  to  assess  with  some 
degree  of  acuracy  the  man  with  all  his 
mental  and  emotional  slants  and  the  environ- 
ment in  which  he  is  forced  to  live.  A  properly 
staffed  agency  should  have  in  reserve  a 
competent  social  worker  to  act  as  a  specialist 
and  consultant  with  the  home  teacher,  in 
cases  where  complications  or  intercurrent 
problems  arise.  The  home  teacher  who  is  just 
a  peddler  of  Braille  is  obsolete.  There  is  the 
classic  story  of  a  visiting  instructor  who  called 
at  a  home  distraught  with  illness,  unem- 
ployment, family  disintegration,  despondency. 
She  closed  her  minute  and  voluminous  re- 
port with  the  sentence:  "Braille  refused 
— case  closed."  In  Les  Miserables,  the  little 
street  gamin  says  to  the  two  lost  children  as 
he  offers  them  a  crust  of  bread:  "Here,  ram 
that  down  your  muzzzle."  Braille,  at  times 
may  be  only  a  hateful  crust  of  bread  and  it  is 
not  the  duty  of  any  home  teacher  to  ram  it 
down  anyone's  muzzle.  In  fact,  it  may  have 
deleterious  results  when  it  may  cry  out  to 
one  with  his  sensitivities  all  frayed,  "Here, 
this  is  to  brand  you  as  blind."  In  our  state, 
only  about  twenty  percent  of  our  regis- 
tered iioo  read  Braille  and  we  think  we  have 
just  about  reached  our  Ultima  Thule.  No; 
a  home  teacher  is  not  a  Fuller  Brush  man  to 
put  his  foot  in  the  door  and  try  to  sell  six 
little  dots  on  a  paper.  If,  after  investigation. 
Braille  seems  the  need,  then  by  all  means 
Braille  should  be  introduced  as  a  tool  of  ad- 
justment. If  the  student  was  a  reader  be- 
fore his  blindness,  he  might  be  happy  to 
restore  himself  to  literacy  through  his  finger 
tips.  The  emphasis  should  always  be  on  the 
adjtistment.  That,  as  I  see  it,  is  why  we 
agencies  exist — to  bridge  the  chasm  between 
thwarted  and  untrammeled  living.  We  are 
a  sort  of  liberator,  freeing  our  people  from 
the  enslavement  of  false  traditions,  unman- 
acling  hands  held  hard  by  timidity  and 
ineptness,  unfettering  limbs  that  yearn  to 
move  out  into  life's  traffic.  There  is  an  old 
Latin  expression  that  defines  those  who  do 
not  see  as  "prisoners  of  blindness."  The  home 
teacher  is  usually  the  first  to  spring  the  lock 
of  that  prison.  The  term  "home  teacher"  signi- 
fies domiciliary  service.  With  the  home  as 
her  schoolroom,  she  is  called  upon  to  train 
her  charges  for  a  life  that  most  of  the  other 
members   of    the    family   acquire    away    from 


home.  Except  for  the  housewife  and  the  very 
old,  and  the  infirm,  the  normal  existence  is  out 
on  the  job,  at  club,  at  sport,  driving,  visiting. 
A  good  home  teacher  will  school  and  inspire 
her  students  to  carry  on  effectively  with  the 
faprily  group  when  there  is  small  likelihood 
of  transporting  them  regularly  to  other  scenes 
of  activity. 

For  the  housewife,  the  problem  is  not  so 
acute.  She  is  in  her  own  habitat.  She  can 
learn  again  to  cook  and  sew  and,  with  the 
numerous  little  devices  coming  from  the 
Foundation  and  other  sources  to  substitute 
touch  for  sight,  she  can  function  pretty  ef- 
ficiently. For  older  women  or  the  young  who 
have  not  yet  taken  on  home  responsibilities, 
lighter  requirements  may  be  in  order.  Never- 
theless, the  demand  for  adjustment,  for  lib- 
eration— is  there  and  the  home  teacher  is 
surely  remiss  if  she  contents  herself  with 
offering  a  few  lectures  on  self-reliance  and 
then  packs  her  kit  of  Braille  and  walks  out. 
Visits  for  weeks  and  months  may  be  necessary 
to  instill  enough  desire  and  self-confidence 
and  enough  courage  to  overcome  family  re- 
sistance before  a  housewife  is  set  on  the 
path  of  household  achievement  in  her  right- 
ful place  as  head  of  the  home. 

With  the  able-bodied  man,  the  difficulties 
are  accentuated.  He  thinks  of  himself  as  any- 
thing but  home-bound.  His  interests  and 
activities  have  been  far  afield.  Adjustment  to 
him  is  two-fold;  it  is  restoring  him  to  his 
capabilities,  which  is  one  serious  undertaking, 
and  doing  it  in  an  environment  and  by 
methods  and  means  foreign  to  all  his  back- 
ground and  his  manly  predilections.  It  takes 
a  bit  of  adjustment  to  content  a  former 
cowboy  to  lace  leather  purses.  His  spirit  is 
still  riding  the  range  and  womanish  jobs 
are  hateful  to  him.  Perhaps  his  adjustment 
is  not  inside  the  stifling  four  walls  but  otU 
at  the  barn  with  horses.  After  all.  "home"  is 
not  the  house  but  the  house  and  all  its  sur- 
roundings within  hailing  distance  of  the 
back  door. 

Woodwork,  with  a  handful  of  tools  or  a 
basement  shop  equipped  with  power-driven 
machines,  is  a  satisfying  occupation  for  a 
man  with  mechanical  tastes  and  a  yen  to  use 
his  hands  constructively.  Gardening,  barnyard 
work,  even  farm  jobs  where  circumstances 
permit    are    natural    outlets    and    may    even 
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yield  profit.  The  profit  motive  is  always  as 
good  in  simple  home  tasks  as  it  is  in  a  na- 
tional economy.  In  fact,  it  is  a  strong  motivat- 
ing force  in  any  process  of  adjustment  to  re- 
ceive pav  for  a  ^voman's  knitted  sweater  or 
a  man's  hardwood  cabinet. 

Mr.  Sharon  Cromenes  of  Montana  writes 
me  that  he  is  keeping  a  numl)er  of  his  peo- 
ple in  that  newlv-organized  state  busy,  hence 
adjusted,  at  tving  flies,  weaving  towels,  rugs, 
drapes,  machine  weaving  of  logger  sox,  and 
the  preparation  of  pine  cones  for  Christmas 
decorations.  Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin  of  Washing- 
ton tells  me  how  her  weavers  in  their  home 
shops  make  as  much  as  $150.00  a  month 
average  for  an  eight-hour  day  fabricating 
the  yardage  that  finally  goes  into  the  famous 
"Handcrest"  neckties.  Mr.  Hvrum  Chappell 
of  Services  for  the  Blind  in  OVR  sent  me 
a  long  list  of  home  industries  that  may  be 
used  for  casual  short  sessions  at  the  bench  or 
an  arduous  day  of  labor.  One  of  his  men 
casts  little  clay  figurines.  Another  makes 
cement  blocks  for  buildings.  Each  of  them,  the 
artist  and  the  artisan,  in  moulding  his 
ceramics  or  cement  is  moidding  character 
also.  In  Utah,  our  home  folk  like  to  weave 
rag  rugs.  There  are  several  who  enjoy  their 
work  at  a  loom.  There  is  something  fascinat- 
ing about  the  ancient  art  of  warp  and  woof. 
Manv  who  are  not  blind,  doctors,  teachers, 
businessmen,  pursue  it  for  recreation  and  give 
it  a  dignity  that  makes  it  appealing  to  blind 
workers. 

It  may  be  argued  that,  when  the  home  work 
becomes  a  vocation,  it  has  gone  beyond  the 
phase  of  adjustment.  It  then  becomes  domes- 
tic shopwork  like  the  old  home  guilds  before 
the  industrial  revolution.  The  home  industry 
specialist  w^ho  takes  up  where  the  home 
teacher  leaves  off  may  be  concerned  less  with 
physical  and  emotional  adjustment  in  its 
primary  aspects  but  I  believe  that  adjustment 
is  a  continuing  process.  The  rehabilitationist 
with  his  home  trades  is  applying  preventive 
medicine.  He  is  insuring  against  relapses  into 
infantilisms,  escape  mechanisms,  and  plain 
regressions.  We  can  sometimes  sav  "God 
speed  and  farewell"  to  some  courageous  and 
independent  soul  but.  for  the  most  part,  the 
rapport  that  we  establish  in  the  beginning 
brings  our  people  back  and  back  to  us.  Some 
accuse  us  of  fostering  dependence,  of  build- 


ing up  case  loads  for  our  own  professional 
security.  Blindness,  however,  is  not  an  inter- 
current illness  in  a  world  of  distresses.  It  is 
a  chronic  condition  that  may  l)e  constant  in 
itself  but  is  faced  at  every  turn  with  prob- 
lems arising  from  a  changing  environment. 
We  are  the  ones  to  study  how  to  meet  these 
difficulties  and  we  should  be  ready  and  pre- 
pared to  res]:)ond  to  the  call.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  own  the  blind  or  that  we  have 
created  a  svstem  of  paternalism.  It  merely 
means  that  we  ]ia\'e  the  equipment  and 
facilities  to  ser\e  when  needed,  just  as  a 
medical  clinic,  a  law  office,  or  an  adult  school 
is  a  ha\en  of  counsel  and  help  in  a  time 
of  stress. 

■We  have  up  to  this  po'int  given  a  glance 
toward  the  capable  and  active  man  and 
\\oman  in  their  working  years.  We  have  still" 
the  elderly  and  aged  to  concern  us.  This 
concern  grows  larger  as  time  goes  on.  Medical 
science  has  made  the  body  last  longer  but 
has  not  been  able  to  make  all  its  parts  live 
out  the  same  life  span.  That  is  why  Ave  have 
more  cancer,  more  heart  disease,  more  blind- 
ness. We  have  greater  numbers  of  men  and 
women  who  once  directed  all  their  goings 
and  comings  with  sight  and.  now  when  in- 
firmities gather  thick  about  them,  are  de- 
prived of  the  one  sense  by  which  they  best 
know  how  to  live.  They  are  the  ones  Avho 
perhaps  have  the  best  right  to  cry  out:  "Doth 
God  exact  day  labor,  light  denied."  There  is 
an  old  cliche  about  growing  old  gracefully. 
Growing  old  gracefully  and  growing  blind 
gracefullv  at  the  same  time  does  not  double 
the  ecjuation.  It  squares  it.  ^Vith  my  own 
home  teachers  I  have  stressed  of  late  the 
necessity  of  learning  how  to  ease  their  older 
people  over  these  declining  years  in  which 
the  twilight  deepens  fast  before  the  final 
night.  .\  talking  book  machine  is  a  friendly 
way  to  entertain  these  aging  ones  to  keep 
them  close  to  life  outside  and  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  long  hours.  I  have  heard  it  said 
bv  excellent  workers  that  the  elderlv  blind 
are  not  our  serious  consideration.  They  say 
that  a  call  upon  such  a  person  is  merely  a 
glorified  visitation.  A  good  visitor  with  a 
dvnamic  program  will  not  surrender  easilv  to 
such  a  philosophv.  .\t  a  recent  gathering  of 
old  folks  in  Salt  Lake  City,  of  the  ten  who 
wore  white  ribbons  marking  them  up  toward 
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the  century  mark,  three  were  bhnd.  All  three 
were  known  to  us  and  had  received  our 
services.  One,  at  ninety,  had  learned  Braille. 
A  centenarian  had  her  talking  books  and 
another  had  learned  to  use  his  white  cane  all 
about  his  neighborhood.  It  may  require  in- 
genuity to  adjust  these  old  ones  to  blindness 
but  there  are  possibilities  and  the  family  as 
well  as  the  blind  person  has  the  right  to  the 
services   we  make   available. 

I  have  leaned  heavily  upon  your  listening 
patience,  trying  to  define  for  you  this  word 
"adjustment."  I  have  not  been  able  through 
the  years  to  define  it  adequately  for  myself. 
After  all,  it  is  a  relative  term.  The  wolf 
children  in  the  Indian  jungle,  suckled  by 
wild  animals  and  fighting  with  apes  for 
survival  are  nicely  adjusted  to  the  life  that 
sustains  them. 

The  boys  settling  down  to  a  humdrum  ex- 
istence after  the  chaos  and  horror  of  war  are 
adjusted.  I  suppose  adjustment  is  the  state 
of  fitting  snugly  into  whatever  life  demands 
with  a  minimum  of  attrition  and  a  maximum 
of  self  expression.  I  was  asked  to  define  ad- 
justinent  in  the  home  and  to  expand  it 
with  methods  and  example  into  a  thirty- 
minute    dissertation.    I    hope    I    have    told 


myself  something  even  though  I  may  have 
bored  you  all  into  retreating  sleep.  I  hope 
that  I  may  understand  better,  having  fixed 
it  into  irrevocable  words,  what  I  mean  when 
I  say  to  our  staff:  "Go  out  and  adjust."  I 
assume  that  I  have  meant  to  explain  to  my- 
self that  the  process  is  one  of  pulling  all  the 
little  levers  and  twisting  all  the  little  knobs, 
of  gauging  the  nice  flow  of  power  and  guid- 
ing the  entire  mechanism  so  that  it  will 
travel  down  the  road  without  collision,  carry- 
ing its  assigned  load  and  delivering  it  finally 
to  a  satisfactory  destination.  I  think  I  have 
intended  to  say  that  personal  adjustment  in 
the  home  of  the  blind  human  being  is  teach- 
ing him  that  precise  skill  by  which  he  is  less 
blind  and  more  human.  I  have  eagerly  wanted 
to  say  to  you  all  that  in  a  democracy  every 
man  has  a  right  to  a  full  use  of  all  his  capa- 
bilities. I  have  wanted  to  make  clear  that 
blindness  is  the  negative  element,  a  loss,  a 
departure,  and  that  the  positive  elements 
remain  in  large  abundance.  Adjustment  is 
knowing  how  to  propagate  them  so  that  the 
withered  branch  is  hidden  by  rich  foliage 
and  abundant  flowering  and  that  the  fruit 
may  be  nourishing  and  wholesome. 
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It  is  a  signal  honor  to  have  been  accorded 
the  privilege  of  representing,  by  this  paper, 
a  field  of  endeavor.  The  field  I  wish  to  ex- 
plore for  you  is  the  program  of  research,  its 
attendant  ramifications  and  the  ultimate  re- 
sults obtained. 

No  matter  what  type  of  mechanical  device 
one  may  purchase  today,  the  design  and  man- 
ufacture of  that  device  will  have  been  founda- 
tioned  with  a  program  of  research  behind  it. 
The  development  of  technical  aids  for  the 
blind,  quite  naturally  then,  should  follow 
the  same  objective  pattern. 


The  Progratn  of  Experimentation 

A  new  contribution,  of  a  mechanical  and/or 
technical  nature,  usually  begins  by  facing  a 
hurdle  of  at  least  ten  basic  questions.  If  the 
original  idea  can  satisfactorily  pass  this 
hurdle,  the  experimental  program  has  been 
activated.  I  commend  this  barrier  of  ques- 
tions  to  you.   They   are   as   follows: 

1.  Is  the  product  in  demand? 

2.  Is   the   product  practical? 

3.  Can  the  product  be  manufactured  for 
a  fair  price? 
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4.  Will  the  product  be  of  simple  or  com- 
plex design? 

5.  What  type  of  materials  will  be  selected 
for  fabrication? 

6.  Is  the  product  adaptable  to  the  blind 
personnel  who  will  use  it? 

7.  Can  the  product  be  serviced  if  it  be- 
comes inoperative? 

8.  Will  the  product  be  of  clean  design 
and  have  eye-appeal? 

g.  Will  the  product  meet  standards  of 
precision? 

10.  Is  it  easy  to  operate? 

Before  being  experimentally  built  a  new 
<levice  should  pass  this  primary  appraisal. 
Let  us  assume  it  has.  Having  been  duly  con- 
sidered from  basic  angles,  a  natural  forward 
step  is  the  exploration  of  market  for  the 
proper  materials.  It  is  wise  to  select  ex- 
perimental stock  from  four  viewpoints.  First, 
consider  purchase  price.  Second,  consider  the 
strength-weight  ratio  of  material.  Third,  be 
cognizant  of  the  machine-ability  and  ease  of 
fabrication  of  the  material;  and  four,  bear 
in  mind  the  appearance  reflected  in  the 
finished  product. 

From  this  point,  the  development  of  a 
new  device  passes  the  paper  stage  and  the 
experimental  model  begins  to  assume  physi- 
cal proportions.  After  the  usual  channels 
of  fabrication  have  been  completed,  a  new, 
finished  device  will  stand  upon  the  threshhold 
of  the  next  step" in  the  ladder  of  research. 

The  Breakdown  Test  Program 
Included  in  the  research  section  should  be 
a  program  embracing  two  types  of  testing, 
namely,  static  and  dynamic.  Once  the  new 
product  has  been  completed  it  is  now  ready 
to  be  tested  from  every  available  angle  to 
prove  its  worth.  Nothing  should  be  left  to 
conjecture  when  this  test  program  begins.  At 
this  point  in  the  life  of  the  experimental 
device,  practical  application,  workability, 
longevity  of  parts  and  assemblies,  ease  of 
operation  and  general  mechanical  fitness  are 
the  keynotes  that  dictate  the  good  or  bad 
properties  of  general  design  and  function. 

During  static  and  dvnamic  test  the  new 
model  will  suffer  abuse  far  beyond  its  normal 
limit  of  operation.  In  many  cases  sections 
of  the  design  will  break  under  applied  strain. 
In  other  instances  its  parts  will  be  worn  out 


by  frictional  methods.  Component  parts  may 
be  crushed,  bent,  strained,  pulled  out  of 
alignment  or  compressed  out  of  shape.  Some 
parts  under  this  program  may  only  need  static 
test,  while  others  may  only  face  dynamic  test. 
Other  sections  of  the  inherent  design  may 
require  the  application  of  both  tests.  Many 
times  models  will  absorb  abusive  static  test- 
ing, and  then  breakdown  imder  dynamic  ap- 
plication. In  short,  every  experimental  model 
eventually  "comes  a  cropper"  and  redesign- 
ing is  deemed  necessary.  Naturally,  with  re- 
designing the  product  must  face  the  break- 
down test  program  all  over  again,  until  in 
the  minds  of  the  research  section  the  device 
is  given  the  stamp  of  approval  and  is  ready 
for  analysis. 

The  Analysis  Program 

The  device  that  just  happened  along  by 
accident  has  yet  to  be  born  in  the  minds  of 
men.  And  no  aid  for  the  blind,  technical  or 
otherwise,  has  been  manufactured  and  liqui- 
dated on  the  market  without  benefit  of  great 
effort,  trial  and  error.  Once  a  new  device  has 
been  found  to  be  mechanically  sound  and 
successful  in  operation  (by  the  research  sec- 
tion at  least),  the  acid  test  is  to  present  it 
to  a  group  of  individuals  and  explain  its 
use.  Then  this  group  should  be  allowed  to 
put  the  device  to  work  in  normal  operation. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  analysis  pro- 
gram. 

No  matter  how  well  the  engineer  can  de- 
sign or  fabricate  a  product,  something  will 
eventually  be  found  wanting  in  its  make-up 
after  the  analysis  program  begins.  Usually 
a  new  contribution  is  reasonably  well  re- 
ceived, and  its  performance  accepted,  but 
after  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  or  perhaps  much 
longer,  two  factors  rear  their  heads.  First, 
the  small  errors  of  "comfort  design"  will  be 
reported  and  second,  mechanical  mal-func- 
tions  not  previously  detected  may  occur.  The 
appearance  of  these  two  factors  is  quite 
normal.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  beginning, 
to  anticipate  what  a  group  of  people  totally 
desire  in  any  technical  contrivance.  Experi- 
ence will  dictate  what  to  surmise,  and  then 
the  analysis  program  will  prove  facts  that 
concrete  the  original  design  and  operation  of 
the  device — or  dictate  changes  to  improve 
it — or    sound    the    death-knell    regarding   its 
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practicability,  and  suspend  future  operations 
with  reference  to  the  anticipated  manufac- 
ture. 

The  gremlins  of  operational  discomfort  will 
be  discovered  during  analysis.  Perhaps  the 
operator  testing  the  product  will  have  his 
hand  movements  impeded  by  the  proximity 
of  a  small  lever  or  stud  that  can  be  elimi- 
nated. A  button  or  slide,  or  a  roller  may 
push  or  turn  with  undue  difficulty.  Locking 
mechanisms  may  refuse  to  unlock  with  ease, 
thus  restricting  speed  and  smoothness  of 
operation.  The  list  of  errors  that  will  appear 
at  this  point  is  seemingly  endless,  but  usu- 
ally problems  of  comfort  and  operational 
design  are  subjective  and  can  be  corrected 
without  much  trouble.  Analysis  criticism 
should  receive  immediate  attention.  The  de- 
sign should  be  changed  to  meet  the  concensus 
of  opinion  submitted  by  the  testing  person- 
nel. A  major  failure  of  the  device  during 
analysis  entails  redesign,  retest  both  statically 
and  dynamically,  and  resubmittal  for  analy- 
sis. 

Once  the  produce  has  successfully  passed 
through  the  analysis  program  it  is  reasonably 
safe  to  assume  a  new  contribution  is  ready 
for  consumer  use  and  production  and  tooling 
details  can  be  studied. 

In  Conclusion 
The    research    section    cannot   escape    from 


one  unalterable  fact.  Once  the  device  is 
finished  and  in  production,  responsibility  to 
that  product  is  ever  present.  No  matter  how 
excellent  a  technical  aid  may  be,  it  can 
always  be  improved  beyond  its  present  state. 

Actually,  research  also  embraces  the  pro- 
duction program.  After  a  product  is  geared 
into  production,  wide  awake  research  will 
come  to  the  fore  with  improvements  affecting 
the  original  design.  At  this  point,  a  change 
in  design  dictated  by  the  research  section 
will  cause  alterations  in  production  pro- 
cedure. This  entails  a  change  in  the  model 
of  the  product.  Thus,  at  one  station  in  pro- 
duction, the  original  will  terminate  and  the 
materials  to  manufacture  the  new  model  of 
the  device  will  be  placed  into  fabrication. 

The  factors  of  research  can  now  be  seen 
to  foundation  a  series  of  interlocking  pro- 
grams, all  of  which  dedicate  themselves  to 
a  common  goal.  Each  program  is  actually 
an  independent  function,  but  only  to  the 
point  of  producing  its  full  share  of  pertinent 
information  regarding  the  adaptability  of  the 
future  product.  Then  that  independence 
ceases  to  exist  in  favor  of  a  complete  and 
ultimate  result;  which  is  the  development 
of  technical  aids  for  the  blind,  and  others 
who  may  be  assisted  by  the  use  of  products 
which  contribute  to  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic welfare. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
AND  AFFILIATED  AGENCIES 

*ROBERT  B.  IRWIN,  Executive  Director 


The  year  1948  marks  a  milestone  in  the 
work  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  for  this  year  we  celebrate  our  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  active  service.  During 
these  years,  we  have  ^vorked  indefatigably  for 
those  movements  which  would  give  blind 
people  more  equitable  treatment  in  a  world 
where  everything  in  life  is  planned  for  peo- 
ple with  sight.  No  part  of  their  life  has 
been  beyond  our  purview — cultural,  spiritual, 
social  or  economic  and  throughout  our  own 
life,  we  have  worked  zealously  to  arouse  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  blind  and  in  their  capabili- 


*  Visually  handicapped. 


ties,  cooperating  always  in  every  sound,  for- 
ward-looking movement  designed  to  achieve 
those  ends. 

Perhaps,  then,  it  is  time  to  pause  and  do  a 
little  stocktaking  of  some  of  these  achieve- 
ments. 

In  one  way  or  another,  we  at  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  have  directly  or 
indirectly  promoted  the  establishment  of  state 
agencies  for  the  blind  in  nearly  every  one  of 
the  forty-eight  states.  We  have  worked  un- 
ceasingly to  improve  the  education  of  blind 
children  through: 

1.  The  operation  of  an  experimental  and 
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demonstration  school,  jointly  with  Per- 
kins Institution. 

2.  The  publication  of  a  professional  mag- 
azine  and   books   for   teachers. 

3.  Surveys  of  schools  for  the  blind. 

4.  The  development  of  educational  Talk- 
ing Book  records  for  blind  children, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  and  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Foundation. 

5.  A  dramatic  arts  training  project  for 
blind  children,  with  the  help  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

<6.  Cooperation    in     the    development    of 

measuring    scales    of    intelligence    and 

educational  achievement   tests. 

7.  The    conducting    of    special     training 

courses   for  teachers  of  blind  children. 

We  have  provided  higher  education  schol- 
arships to  promising  young  blind  students. 
These  scholarship  students  now  hold  posi- 
tions as  social  workers,  osteopaths,  college 
teachers,  lawyers,  ministers,  executives  of 
agencies  for  the  blind,  dietitians  and  in 
numerous  other  capacities. 

To  date,  we  have  granted  381  of  these 
scholarships,  totalling  $90,000  to  blind  peo- 
ple in  42  states  and  three  foreign  countries. 

We  have  worked  to  provide  broader  op- 
portunities for  the  employment  of  the  blind 
through  special  studies  of  occupations  and 
professions   in  which   they   may  excel. 

We  established  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  and  obtained  the  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  government  in  providing  employment 
to  thousands  of  people  without  sight,  partic- 
ularly during  the  war  years,  manufacturing 
commodities  for  the  Government  for  which 
they  earned  millions  of  dollars  in  wages. 

We  obtained  a  Federal-State  relief  system 
for  the  blind  which  extends  monetary  as- 
sistance to  scores  of  thousands  of  needy  blind 
people. 

We  have  developed  improved  methods  of 
braille  printing  which  reduced  the  cost  and 
bulk  of  embossed  books  bv  nearly  one  half. 

We  promoted  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
braille  code  for  the  English-speaking  world. 

We  prevailed  upon  the  Federal  government 
to  establish  regional  libraries  for  the  blind 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  provide  a 
collection  of  embossed  and  recorded  books 
undreamed   of  a   quarter  of   a   century   ago, 


and  to  make  available  through  free  loans 
to  the  blind  almost  30,000  Talking  Book 
Machines. 

^Ve  developed  Talking  Books  on  especially 
adapted  phonograph  records  for  blind  people 
who,  because  of  age  or  for  other  reasons,  can- 
not read  braille.  These  have  brought  the 
power  of  reading  to  thousands  of  persons 
who  thought  they  could  never  read  again. 
We  have  also  conducted  a  demonstration 
recording  studio  for  the  manufacture  at  cost 
or  less  of  high  fidelity  Talking  Books  for  the 
blind  for  thf  Library  of  Congress  and  for 
others.  To  date,  1,490,311  Talking  Book 
records  have  been  produced,  including  the 
entire  Bible. 

We  have  established  a  Technical  Re- 
search Department  and  developed  special 
appliances  to  minimize  the  handicap  of 
l)lindness,  such  as  improved  braille  type- 
writers, high  quality  Talking  Book  Machines, 
low  cost  recording  machines,  scales  for  weigh- 
ing, a  thermometer  which  can  be  read  by 
touch,  measuring  devices  which  open  various 
fields  of  emplovment  to  the  blind,  and  a 
host  of  other  devices  and  appliances  with 
many   of  which   you   are   no   doubt   familiar. 

We  obtained  the  cooperation  of  the  rail- 
roads and  other  common  carriers,  enabling 
blind  people  to  travel  with  a  guide  upon 
the  pavment  of  only  one  fare.  To  date,  we 
have  furnished  45.442  coupon  books  to  blind 
people   in   all  parts  of  the  country. 

We  provided  special  services  to  the  deaf- 
blind;  helping  local  agencies  for  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  to  give  comprehensive  care  to 
this  doubly-handicapped  group.  In  addition, 
we  have  furnished  hearing  devices,  special 
radios,  braille  writers  and  typewriters  to  a 
number  of  the  deaf-blind  for  whom  resources 
for  these  necessities  were  not  available  else- 
where. We  launched  a  new  magazine  for  the 
deaf-blind— TOUCH  AND  GO— which  has 
served  to  meet  a  long-cherished  wish  of  a 
large  number  of  the  deaf-blind.  We  have 
aided  with  a  scholarship  for  the  past  two 
years  a  deaf-blind  college  student.  We  have 
conducted,  during  World  War  II  and  since, 
a  special  consultation  service  to  blinded  serv- 
ice personnel,  giving  each  a  braille  watch 
and  other  special  equipment  not  then  avail- 
able from  the  government.  To  date,  we  have 
distributed  1,410  watches  to  the  blinded  serv- 
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ice  personnel  and  have  supplied  the  service 
hospitals  and  the  Veterans  Administration 
with  quantities  of  equipment  furnished  to 
the  war  blinded  under  Public  Law  309.  At 
the  request  of  the  Veterans  Administration, 
we  conducted  training  courses  for  four  groups 
(approximately  120  men)  employed  as  train- 
ing and  rehabilitation  officers  by  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

We  have  maintained  summer  school  courses 
and  institutes  for  inservice  training  for  home 
teachers  of  the  blind,  relief  workers  with  the 
blind,  agency  executives  and  other  social 
workers  with  the  blind.  At  the  present  time, 
we  are  conducting  summer  courses  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  we  are  co- 
operating with  Columbia  University,  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  the  University  of  Washington 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  conduc- 
ting special  courses  for  teachers  of  and  work- 
ers for  the  blind. 

We  have  operated  a  summer  vacation  home 
for  blind  women  where  hundreds  of  sightless 
women  find  recreation  and  diversion.  So  far, 
1,217  women  and  their  guides  have  received, 
at  no  cost  to  them,  an  eighteen-day  summer 
vacation. 

We  have  given  6,203  radios  to  blind  men 
and  women  who  could  not  afford  to  buy 
them. 

We  have  made  available  to  the  blind,  at 
cost  or  less,  special  watches,  braille  type- 
writers, standard  typewriters  and  other  special 
equipment. 

We  have  conducted  a  special  reference  and 
lending  library  of  inkprint  books  on  subjects 
of   interest   to   workers   for   the   blind. 

We  have  arranged  for  national  and  inter- 
national conferences  with  special  reference 
to  the  blind,  such  as  a  world  conference  on 
work  for  the  blind  in  1931,  a  national  con- 
ference on  the  preschool  blind  child,  con- 
ferences of  workshop  managers,  state  ex- 
ecutives, etc. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
maintains  an  information  service  to  lay  and 
professional  people  interested  in  the  blind. 
It  renders  free  consultation  service  on  the 
ground  on  such  subjects  as  the  operation  of 
city  and  state  agencies  for  the  blind,  relief 
administration,  workshop  management,  care 
and  training  of  blind  children  of  preschool 
age,  etc. 


Time  does  not  permit  of  a  more  detailed  ac- 
counting of  our  stewardship  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
these  achievements  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  understanding,  co- 
operation and  the  timeless  help  of  a  whole 
host  of  people  too  numerous  to  mention — 
Helen  Keller,  always  the  inspiration  of  all 
work  for  the  blind,  a  loyal  and  devoted 
Board  of  Directors,  an  energetic  and  tireless 
staff — both  blind  and  sighted — who  have 
worked  as  a  team  to  try  to  make  the  lives 
of  our  blind  happier  and  more  rewarding. 
We  owe  gratitude  to  the  support  and  en- 
couragement given  us  by  you  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and 
by  the  many  hundreds  of  devoted  associates 
staffing  our  agencies — public  and  private — 
national,  statewide  and  local — in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

As  you  know,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  has,  during  the  past  two  years, 
given  very  considerable  attention  to  the  re- 
vival and  development  of  work  for  the 
Overseas  blind.  In  1945,  we  organized  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind; 
as  successor  to  the  American  Braille  Press 
(organized  in  1915)  and  last  year  the  Ameri- 
can   Foundation    for    Overseas    Blind: 

Established  a  Central  Committee  for 
Blind  Workers  in  France  through  which 
the  condition  of  sightless  people  in  that 
country  has  been  markedly  improved; 

Maintained  a  braille  magazine  in  the 
French  language  which  has  brought  hope 
and  encouragement  to  the  blind  people 
of  France; 

Provided  essential  equipment  to  several 
institutions  for  the  adult  blind  in  France; 
Modernized    the    braille    equipment    in 
the  printing  house  for  the  blind  in  Bel- 
gium; 

Provided  braille  slates,  braille  writers, 
braille  paper  and  other  equipment  to 
schools  for  the  blind  in  Belgium,  France,. 
Greece,  Holland,  Italy,  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia; 

Provided  raw  materials  for  the  produc- 
tion of  braille  books  in  Italy; 

Manufactured  braille  printing  machin- 
ery for  presentation  to  Brazil,  Czechslova- 
kia  and  Greece; 
Provided,  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
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tional  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  London, 
fellowships  to  six  Greek  social  workers  for 
a  six-months'  course  of  training  in  methods 
in   work   for   the   blind,  with   the   under- 
standing  that   the  government  would  set 
up  a  department  for  the  blind  in  Greece. 
This   summer,   I   have   found   it   necessary 
to  revisit  some  of  those  European  countries 
which  before  the  war  were  in  the  forefront 
in  some  of  the  most  progressive  movements 
for  the  blind  ever  devised.  The  needs  of  the 
blind   in   Europe   are   desperate   indeed   and 


the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
is  seeking  a  minimum  of  .1:300,000  to  be  spent 
this  year.  It  is  our  hope — and  in  passing, 
may  I  say  that  you  yourselves  are  doing  much 
to  realize  it — that  with  our  united  efforts  a 
brighter  day  will  yet  dawn  for  our  blind 
comrades   throughout  all  of  Europe. 

Your  help — your  understanding — and, 
above  all,  your  continued  encouragement  and 
cooperation  cannot  fail  to  still  further  enrich 
the  lives  of  blind  people  everywhere.  We 
know  we  can  count  on  you. 


PROGRESS  IN  CONSERVING  EYESIGHT 

FRANKLIN  M.  FOOTE,  M.D.,  Executive  Director, 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  stated  aims  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  are  threefold: 

(1)  To    study    and    investigate    causes    of 
blindness   and  of  impaired  vision. 

(2)  To  advocate  measures  which  will  eli- 
minate or  reduce  these  causes. 

(3)  To  disseminate  knowledge  about  care 
and   use  of  the  eyes. 

Knowledge  of  the  causes  of  blindness  is  of 
fundamental  importance  in  order  to  combat 
the  condition  intelligently.  Nearly  twenty 
years  ago  the  National  Society  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  formed 
a  committee  to  obtain  these  important  data. 
A  series  of  studies  has  been  made  over  the 
years  of  children  in  schools  for  the  blind 
and  of  recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Blind.  Re- 
cently the  Federal  Security  Agency  has  pub- 
lished a  similar  study  on  the  latter  group. 
The  figures  for  schools  for  the  blind  un- 
fortunately cover  only  about  three-fourths 
of  the  children  in  such  schools,  since  ap- 
parently 25  per  cent  of  these  schools  still 
are  unable  to  secure  an  eye  examination  by 
a  competent  oculist.  One  wonders  how  many 
such  little  children  might  be  able  to  have 
their  eyesight  restored  if  they  could  have 
the  benefit  of  a  skillful  eye  and  physical 
examination.  All  of  us  interested  in  the  blind 
are  seeking  for  that  glorious  day  when  not 
merely  75  per  cent,  but  100  per  cent  of  the 
children   in   these   schools   have   medical   eye 


check-ups  prior  to  admission  and  periodi- 
cally thereafter. 

Despite  the  meager  data  available,  it  is 
possible  to  show  some  gains.  When  the  Na- 
tional Society  was  founded  forty  years  ago, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  children  in  schools  for 
the  blind  were  there  as  a  result  of  "babies' 
sore  eyes."  Today  I  am  happy  to  report  a 
drop  of  90  per  cent  in  blindness  from  this 
cause — in  the  last  school  year  of  which  we 
have  record,  less  than  3  per  cent  of  new  ad- 
missions were  for  babies'  sore  eyes.  Much  of 
this  drop  came  from  widespread  use  of 
silver  nitrate  solution  and  much  from  better 
medical  care  of  the  expectant  mother  before 
the  birth  of  the  baby.  Part  of  the  recent 
decline  in  blindness  from  babies'  sore  eyes 
has  been  due  to  successful  use  of  sulfa  drugs 
and  of  penicillin  in  treatment  of  such  cases 
as  have  occurred.  Because  penicillin  is  so 
effective  in  treating  gonorrheal  infections, 
some  physicians  are  advocating  its  use  in 
prevention  of  babies'  sore  eyes.  It  is  not  yet 
clear  whether  penicillin  is  as  effective  and 
as  safe  in  this  regard  as  silver  nitrate  solu- 
tion. However,  experiments  are  being  con- 
ducted in  medical  centers  to  determine  the 
proper  dosage  and  method  of  administration, 
should    it    seem    practical    for    prevention. 

During  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been 
a  40  per  cent  drop  in  blindness  among 
children  from  syphilis.  This  is  attributed  to 
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better  medical  care  of  expectant  mothers.  In 
most  cases,  if  the  mother  goes  to  the  physician 
early  in  pregnancy,  has  a  physical  examina- 
tion and  blood  test,  and  receives  the  indica- 
ted treatment,  her  baby  will  be  born  free 
from  syphilis  even  when  the  mother  has  it. 

The  decrease  in  blindness  from  accidents 
among  children  during  the  past  ten  years 
is  approximately  30  per  cent.  Much  of  this 
may  be  attributed  to  wise  enforcement  of 
laws  regulating  the  sale  of  fireworks  and  of 
BB  guns  or  air  rifles,  both  of  which  have 
destroyed  many  eyes.  Also,  I  believe  that 
today  mothers  are  more  intelligent  about  the 
kinds  of  toys  their  children  have,  are  avoiding 
pointed  scissors,  and  are  heeding  the  warn- 
ings about  slingshots  and  bows  and  arrows. 
At  any  rate,  the  reduction  of  30  per  cent  in 
children's  accidental  eye  injuries  in  eighteen 
states   seems   statistically   significant. 

Some  have  asked,  in  connection  with  our 
study  of  causes  of  blindness,  what  other 
kinds  of  research  the  National  Society  spon- 
sors. Much  research  is  being  carried  on  in 
medical  schools  and  in  eye  institutes  all  over 
the  country,  in  both  the  basic  and  clinical 
sciences.  Our  ophthalmological  consultants 
have  advised  that  the  greatest  need  is  to 
shorten  the  delay  between  the  time  that  new 
scientific  advances  are  made  and  the  time 
of  their  applications  to  those  who  can  bene- 
fit from  these  advances.  The  National  So- 
ciety recently  has  financed  some  research 
designed  to  determine  more  clearly  the  best 
treatment  of  optic  nerve  atrophy,  and  a 
study  of  the  relationship  between  German 
measles  in  the  expectant  mother  and  the 
occurrence  of  congenital  cataracts  in  the 
offspring.  The  solution  of  these  problems  is 
important,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  pay 
greater  attention  to  developing  case-finding 
techniques  and  ways  of  getting  people  who 
need  medical  treatment  to  the  proper  source. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  and  third  of 
the  objectives  in  prevention  of  blindness — 
"to  advocate  measures  which  will  eliminate 
or  reduce  unnecessary  loss  of  sight  and  to 
disseminate  information  about  use  of  the 
eyes."  We  need  to  know  much  more  about 
the  causes  and  frequency  of  impaired  vision 
and  of  blindness,  but  what  we  already  have 
learned  points  the  way  to  certain  definite 
steps  that  can  be  taken. 


We  know,  for  example,  that  the  average 
seeing  man  or  woman  appears  totally  un- 
aware that  he  has  a  pair  of  eyes.  The  average 
adult  does  not  know  what  care  should  be 
taken  of  his  eyes  to  preserve  the  sense  of 
sight  and  does  not  realize  the  possible  im- 
portance of  what  to  him  may  appear  to  be 
minor  signs  of  eye  trouble.  Eleven  per  cent 
of  adult  blindness  today,  for  example,  is 
produced  by  glaucoma  and  23  per  cent  by 
cataracts.  One  finds  all  sorts  of  misconcep- 
tions about  both  these  conditions  which  to- 
gether are  responsible  for  one-third  of  blind- 
ness among  adults.  Many  who  today  are  blind 
from  these  causes  could  have  kept  their 
sight  had  they  had  early  thorough  eye  exami- 
nations and  obtained  proper  medical  treat- 
ment. Therefore,  we  need  more  general  edu- 
cation about  the  significance  of  various  eye 
conditions.  Possibly  additional  measures  found 
useful  in  other  public  health  fields  will  be  of 
practical  value  here.  In  Philadelphia,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Committee  for  Prevention  of  blind- 
ness has  been  carrying  on  a  glaucoma  case- 
finding  program  among  employees  of  de- 
partment stores  and  insurance  companies. 
Every  suspicious  case  is  rechecked  either  by 
a  private  ophthalmologist  or  by  an  estab- 
lished eye  clinic.  So  far  this  Committee  has 
found  over  forty  very  early  cases  of  glaucoma 
among  4,000  employees  who  have  been  tested. 
None  of  these  men  and  women  suspected  that 
they  had  glaucoma  and  none  of  them  yet 
had  lost  much  peripheral  vision.  With  good 
treatment  their  outlook  should  be  reasonably 
satisfactory.  In  addition  to  glaucoma,  this 
study  has  revealed  several  individuals  with 
early  eye  conditions  caused  by  general  body 
diseases,  such  as  high  blood  pressure,  dia- 
betes, and  kidney  trouble,  who  can  be 
helped. 

Case-finding  is  not  enough,  however,  un- 
less there  is  follow- through  to  see  that  the 
individual  who  needs  eye  treatment  gets  it. 
Sometimes  a  social  worker  or  a  public  health 
nurse  will  have  to  visit  the  individual  to  ex- 
plain the  seriousness  of  the  condition  to  him 
and   to  help  arrange  for  proper  care. 

Most  people  do  not  know  just  where  to 
go  to  get  medical  eye  care  when  needed, 
and  feel  helpless  in  trying  to  get  information 
about  where  to  go.  Some  in  the  community 
are   likely   to   shrug   their  shoulders  and  let 
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the  individual  fumble  around  as  best  he 
can  but,  in  view  of  the  possible  tragic  con- 
sequences to  the  patient  and  the  economic 
burden  to  the  community,  it  has  been  proved 
worth  while  to  provide  this  follow-up  either 
by  social  workers  or  by  public  health  nurses. 

A  special  problem  in  case- finding  exists 
among  children.  We  are  interested  not  only  in 
finding  children  early  with  pathological  eye 
conditions  that  may  lead  to  blindness,  but 
also  in  finding  children  with  any  eye  defect  so 
that  they  may  be  given  correction  and  get 
the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  their  edu- 
cation. Psychologists  tell  us  that  a  sighted 
person  gains  more  than  80  per  cent  of  his 
learning  through  the  eyes.  For  this  reason 
it  is  important  to  be  sure  that  these  sense 
organs  are  functioning  efficiently.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  recent  years 
as  to  the  best  method  of  testing  children's 
vision,  and  as  to  who  should  do  it — teachers, 
public  health  nurse,  or  a  special  technician. 
In  an  attempt  to  find  the  answers  to  some  of 
these  problems,  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 
and  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  jointly  are  sponsoring  an  evalua- 
tion study  in  St.  Louis  which  will  continue 
for  another  year.  After  the  results  have  been 
analyzed  statistically,  we  hope  to  know  more 
about  what  can  be  expected  of  the  various 
vision  testing  procedures  used  for  school 
children. 

Even  after  children  have  been  tested  and 
after  those  needing  correction  have  received 
it,  there  still  are  some  children  whose  best 
vision  may  be  20/70  or  20/100.  Special  educa- 
tional adjustments  must  be  made  for  these 
children  in  order  that  they  profit  from  their 
education.  Classes  for  the  partially  seeing 
provide  this  opportimity  through  use  of 
large-type  books,  large  chalk,  improved  visual 
environment,  and  special  maps,  globes,  and 
teaching  methods.  Most  of  vou  know  that 
Mrs.  Hathaway  of  our  staff  has  devoted  a 
lifetime  of  work  to  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  "sight-saving  classes,"  and  re- 
joice with  us  that  there  are  well  over  625 
in  the  United  States  today.  As  much  as  possi- 
ble, these  partially  seeing  children  recite, 
sing,  and  participate  in  other  activities  in 
the  regular  classrooms,  going  to  the  sight- 
saving  classes  onlv  perhaps  one  or  two  hours 
a  day  for  work  involving  the  eyes.  In  rural 


areas  where  there  are  not  enough  children 
to  establish  a  sight-saving  class,  some  states 
now  are  providing  the  special  materials  that 
are  needed  and  are  giving  their  regular  class- 
room teachers  the  understanding  needed  to 
help  these  partially  sighted  boys  and  girls. 
It  is  felt  that  establishment  of  such  classes  in 
schools  for  the  blind  should  not  be  en- 
couraged. As  Miss  Elizabeth  Lennon  pointed 
out  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  these  sighted  children  have  edu- 
cational, psychological,  and  vocational  needs 
that  are  met  best  in  the  regular  public  schools 
where  they  can  continue  to  live  in  their 
own  family  environment. 

The  National  Society  became  interested  in 
eye  health  in  industry  originally  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  the  14  per  cent  or  more  of  adult 
blindness  caused  by  eye  accidents.  We  have 
found  that  periodic  eye  testing  in  industry 
also  affords  a  way  of  finding  pathological  eye 
conditions  early  and  of  alerting  employees 
to  the  value  of  good  eye  care.  Industry  has 
learned  that  not  only  are  costs  of  eye  ac- 
cidents cut  down,  but  costs  of  wastage  also 
are  reduced  and  production  is  increased 
when  there  is  a  good  vision  program.  Our 
occupational  eye  program  now  rests  on  four 
points: 

(1)  Pre-placement  and  periodic  testing  of 
visual  skills. 

(2)  Job  analysis  to  assess  the  visual  re- 
quirements. 

(3)  Correction  for  the  job,  with  safety 
glasses  when  indicated. 

(4)  Proper  visual  environment  by  means 
of  illumination  and  of  color  engineer- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  which  the  Na- 
tional Society  makes  or  sponsors,  we  fimction 
bv  providing  information  and  educational  ma- 
terials such  as  posters,  exhibits,  the  Sight- 
Saving  Review,  leaflets,  motion  pictures,  and 
slide- films.  On  our  staff  are  a  public  health 
nurse,  a  statistician,  an  educator,  an  indus- 
trial engineer,  and  others  available  for  con- 
sultation and  for  lectures.  Many  people  with 
widely  diverse  backgrounds  are  interested 
in  the  conservation  of  evesight  and  ^ve  are 
glad  to  work  with  all  concerned.  On  the  na- 
tional level,  we  maintain  close  liaison  with 
other  health,  social,  and  educational  organi- 
zations, with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance 
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and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
in  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau,  and  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service.  On  the  state  and  local 
levels,  we  are  ready  to  serve  departments  of 
welfare,  education  and  health,  commissions 
for  the  blind,  labor  unions,  industrial  organi- 
zations, and  any  other  groups  interested. 
Our  Society  was  founded  in   1908  by  both 


professional  and  lay  people  from  many 
walks  of  life  coming  together  to  join  forces 
in  a  common  cause.  In  1948,  looking  forward 
to  the  next  forty  years,  we  feel  that  even 
greater  progress  can  be  made  because  of 
the  genuine  expressions  of  willingness  to^ 
work  together  by  so  many  official  and  volun- 
tary agencies  concerned  about  preventing  un- 
necessary loss  of  sight. 


CORNEAL  TRANSPLANTS  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
EYE-BANK  MOVEMENT 

W.  L.  BENEDICT,  M.D. 
Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn. 


More  than  one  hundred  years  ago  a  few 
eye  surgeons  attempted  to  restore  vision  by 
trying  to  excise  corneal  scars.  Some  went  so 
far  as  to  make  a  section  completely  through 
the  cornea  and  attempted  to  replace  scarred 
corneal  tissue  by  a  section  from  a  clear  cornea 
taken  from  the  eye  of  an  animal  or  the  eye  of 
another  human  being.  No  one  was  able  to 
report  any  significant  success  by  such  opera- 
tions. Probably  it  was  because  the  selection 
of  cases  was  not  proper  or  more  likely  it 
was  because  of  faulty  surgical  technic  or  the 
almost  prevalent  infection  that  hampered 
success  of  eye  surgery  in  those  days.  However, 
from  that  time  on  to  the  present,  there  has 
been  a  never-ending  research  on  the  part  of 
eye  surgeons  to  attempt  to  accomplish  what 
was  set  out  by  these  earlier  surgeons  many 
years  ago. 

Through  animal  experimentation  and  the 
adoption  of  better  methods,  a  certain  amount 
of  success  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  restore  vision  in  eyes 
nearly  blinded  by  corneal  scars.  The  restora- 
tion of  sight  by  excision  of  corneal  scars  and 
the  transplantation  of  clear  cornea  from 
other  eyes  involves  the  whole  question  of 
tissue  transplants.  Doctors  and  physiologists 
have  known  for  a  long  time  that  the  trans- 
plantation of  tissue  from  one  person  to  an- 
other was  an  undertaking  which  was  success- 
ful in  only  a  limited  number  of  cases.  For 
instance,  transplantation  of  skin  from  one 
person  to  another  is  hardly  possible.  However, 
transplantation  of  cartilage,  bone,  and  now 
cornea,  has  been  successfully  accomplished  in 


a  large  number  of  cases.  The  success  of 
animal  experiments  stimulated  the  adoption 
of  similar  methods  of  operation  on  human 
eyes.  During  the  past  ten  years  particularly, 
a  revival  of  interest  in  transplants  of  cornea 
in  this  country  has  resulted  in  the  restora- 
tion of  sight  to  a  number  of  people  and  to 
the  establishment  of  eye  banks  for  sight 
restoration  where  corneal  tissue  can  be  col- 
lected,   preserved,    and    distributed. 

I  think  it  is  now  well  understood  by  most 
persons  who  are  interested  in  "corneal  trans- 
plant" that  the  operation  is  indicated  only 
in  cases  of  blindness  from  dense  corneal 
scars  in  eyes  that  are  otherwise  sufficiently 
healthy  to  maintain  good  vision.  Of  the 
more  than  225,000  persons  in  this  country 
who  are  blind,  it  is  roughly  estimated  that 
approximately  10,000  such  blind  persons 
are  blinded  because  of  corneal  scars  which 
may  be  amenable  to  surgical  correction.  Of 
this  number  that  presumably  might  be  helped 
by  a  transplant  of  the  cornea,  there  are 
many  whose  eyes  would  not  tolerate  the  trans- 
plant or  in  whom,  when  the  transplant  is 
made,  certain  inflammatory  reactions  set  up 
which  result  in  cloudiness  of  the  transplanted 
section  of  clear  cornea  so  that  after  some 
weeks  or  months  there  is  no  more  vision 
than   before   the   transplant  was  made. 

In  speaking  of  the  restoration  of  eyesight, 
the  degree  of  restored  visual  acuity  is  only 
one  factor.  To  a  person  who  had  only  light 
perception,  restoration  of  vision  to  a  degree 
which  will  permit  the  ready  recognition  of 
large    objects,    such    as    doors,    chairs,    and 
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other  articles  about  the  house,  is  of  con- 
siderable help.  On  the  other  hand,  to  one 
whose  vision  is  sufficiently  good  for  most 
purposes,  but  not  good  enough  for  industrial 
activity,  the  corneal  transplant  is  sometimes 
helpful  to  a  small  degree  but  in  other  in- 
stances is  not  helpful   at  all. 

The  corneal  transplant,  like  other  opera- 
tions on  the  eye,  carries  certain  surgical  haz- 
ards in  spite  of  all  precautions  that  may  be 
taken  in  the  preparation  of  a  case  and  the 
execution  of  the  operation.  These  hazards 
have  been  considered  by  the  surgeons  during 
their  animal  experiments  and  their  attempts 
to  adapt  the  results  of  these  experiments  to 
human  eyes.  Operations  on  human  eyes  have 
become  more  common  and  a  large  number 
of  cases  have  been  operated  on.  Statistical 
evaluation  of  the  results  of  the  operation 
has  considerably  modified  the  enthusiasm  that 
once  was  felt  among  lay  people.  Recently  a 
survey  has  been  made  of  the  results  of  the 
operations  in  several  hospitals.  The  results 
of  this  survey  have  given  us  our  most  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  opera- 
tions to  date. 

Before  considering  the  results  of  corneal 
transplants,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
the  conditions  for  which  the  operation  is 
indicated  and  conditions  in  which  it  is  con- 
tra-indicated. Dr.  Townley  Paton,  in  an  article 
published  by  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  states  that  cases  for 
operation  may  be  classified  into  three  groups: 
(i)  favorable  for  vision;  (2)  unfavorable  for 
vision;  and  (3)  for  cosmetic  effect  alone.  In 
most  "favorable  for  vision"  are  those  in 
which  the  intraocular  tension  is  normal, 
in  which  there  is  no  active  infection  of  the 
cornea,  sclera,  or  conjunctiva,  and  in  which 
the  corneal  opacity  is  central  and  not  too 
dense.  The  clearer  the  area  surrounding  the 
corneal  opacity,  the  more  favorable  the  prog- 
ress. Cases  may  also  be  considered  favorable 
in  which  there  has  beefl  a  recent  but  not 
too  active  interstitial  keratitis,  keratoconus. 
blood  staining  of  the  cornea,  or  some  types  of 
corneal  dystrophy,  which  is  a  faulty  nutrition 
of  the  cornea. 

He  goes  on  further  to  remark  that  the  out- 
look is  unfavorable  when  a  dense  leukoma  ex- 
tends over  the  entire  cornea  with  vasculariza- 
tion, or  when  the  intraocular  tension  is  raised 


as  in  glaucoma.  The  outlook  is  also  less 
favorable  in  cases  of  absence  of  the  lens  of 
the  eye.  In  calcareous  degeneration  and  Fuchs' 
corneal  dystrophy,  operations  should  be  at- 
tempted in  some  cases,  although  no  permanent 
improvement  in  vision  should  be  expected. 
Cosmetic  improvement  may  be  expected  in  a 
few  carefully  selected  cases  in  which  tatoo- 
ing  was  formerly  resorted  to.  The  most 
favorable  cases  are  those  in  which  there  is 
a  nebulous  type  of  opacity  in  the  center  of 
the  cornea  in  an  otherwise  healthy,  normal 
eye  with  normal  tension.  Eyes  that  are  still  ac- 
tively inflamed,  or  occasionally  become  in- 
flamed, or  have  been  vascularized  as  the  result 
of  recurrent  episodes  of  inflammation,  are  not 
suitable  for  corneal  transplants.  Also,  eyes 
that  have  had  considerable  irradiation  treat- 
ment for  malignancy,  inflammation,  or  some 
condition  about  the  skin  of  the  face  also 
are   not   suitable   for   corneal   transplants. 

It  is  the  policy  of  many  ophthalmologists 
that  no  case  is  operated  on  if  the  visual  im- 
provement with  correction  is  better  than 
20/200  in  either  one  or  both  eyes.  This  also 
includes  those  cases  where  vision  can  only  be 
improved  by  means  of  a  contact  glass.  Some 
cases  are  considered  partly  favorable  if  there 
is  some  vascularization  present  in  the  cornea 
such  as  in  cases  of  interstitial  keratitis,  and 
where  the  opacity,  though  central,  is  not  too 
dense  and  with  only  a  small  amoimt  of  clear 
cornea  surrounding  it. 

Opacities  of  the  cornea  that  result  from 
perforating  ulcerations  are  so  dense  and 
frequently  connected  to  the  iris  by  adhesions 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  excise  a  portion  of 
the  cornea  without  doing  damage  to  the 
iris  and  lens  or  other  internal  structures  of 
the  eye.  Such  cases,  of  course,  are  not  suitable 
for  corneal  transplants.  However,  perforating 
injuries  from  flying  bodies  such  as  steel, 
where  the  cornea  has  become  clouded  by 
secondary  infection,  may,  in  certain  cases, 
be  suitable  for  transplants  for  cosmetic  effect, 
even  though  useful  vision  may  not  be  re- 
stored. It  has  been  quite  well  demonstrated 
that  the  operation  of  transplantation  of  the 
cornea  is  successful  only  in  cases  where  the 
cornea  alone  is  involved  and  the  other 
structures  of  the  eye  are  not  injured  or 
are  in  a  healthful  condition  at  the  time 
of  operation. 
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It  is  easy  to  understand  now,  since  we 
know  that  so  many  corneal  scars  are  associated 
with  damage  to  other  parts  of  the  eye,  that 
the  general  estimate  of  10,000  persons  blinded 
by  corneal  scars  and  who  may  possibly  be 
helped  by  corneal  transplant  operations  is 
probably  quite  a  good  deal  higher  than  the 
actual  statistics  of  operations  will  support. 
In  many  large  clinics  where  a  large  number 
of  eye  patients  are  seen  yearly,  there  are 
comparatively  few  patients  who  are  so  blinded 
by  corneal  leukomata  that  they  are  practi- 
cally helpless  but  who  could  be  improved  by 
a  successful  corneal  transplant.  In  some  of 
the  larger  eye  clinics  in  the  eastern  cities 
particularly,  corneal  transplantation  has  been 
done  in  something  over  400  cases  and  the  re- 
sults of  these  operations  have  been  analyzed. 

In  a  symposium  on  corneal  transplanta- 
tion presented  at  the  American  Academy  of 
Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Chicago  in  1947,  the  auth- 
ors were  able  to  gather  data  on  corneal 
transplant  operations  performed  over  a  period 
of  the  last  five  or  six  years.  The  operation 
had  been  performed  on  a  number  of  eyes 
which  we  know  now  were  not  suitable  for 
the  operation,  but  as  there  was  some  chance 
of  improvement  and  very  little  hazard  to  the 
operation  it  was  done  on  more  or  less  of  an 
experimental  basis.  In  only  a  few  cases 
of  otherwise  hopeless  blindness  was  this 
operation  tried  on  cases  that  were  not  thought 
to  be  favorable  and  then  only  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  person  on 
whom    the   operation   was   to   be   performed. 

In  this  symposium  the  results  of  opera- 
tions performed  in  seven  of  the  larger  eastern 
hospitals  were  pooled  and  all  factors  in- 
fluencing the  operation  were  considered  as 
applying  to  the  whole  group  of  patients 
operated  on.  Four  hundred  and  seventeen 
cases  were  included  in  this  report.  "In  16 
of  the  417  cases  there  was  no  statement  in 
the  history  as  to  the  final  clarity  of  the 
graft.  In  addition,  20  of  the  cases  had  been 
followed  for  only  three  months  or  less.  In 
242,  or  6314  per  cent,  of  the  381  remaining 
cases,  the  graft  became  cloudy,  and  in  139, 
or  361/^  per  cent,  the  graft  remained  clear. 
Therefore,  in  the  group  as  a  whole,  without 
selection  of  cases,  there  was  approximately 
one   chance   in    three    that   the   graft   would 


remain  clear."  It  immediately  becomes  evident 
that  certain  conditions  of  eyes  foredoom 
the  operation  to  failure.  It  may  be  possible 
in  the  near  future  to  select  cases  with  such 
degree  of  accuracy  that  the  percentage  of 
successful  operations  will  be  greatly  increased 
over  what  it  has  been  in  the  past.  That  will 
be  not  because  of  material  improvement  in 
technic  but  in  a  better  selection  of  cases. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  review  the  con- 
ditions of  eyes  which  are  more  favorable  to 
operations  and  to  point  out  some  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  operation  has 
usually  failed.  The  relationship  of  diagnosis 
to  the  percentage  of  clear  grafts  shows  that 
the  most  favorable  condition  of  all  is  conical 
cornea.  We  know  that  in  conical  cornea, 
which  gives  very  high  astigmatism,  the  cornea 
may  be  clear  but  so  distorted  as  to  reduce 
vision  below  20/200.  Only  in  advanced  cases 
of  conical  coornea  is  there  a  central  opacity 
which  materially  interferes  with  vision,  also 
in  the  milder  or  even  some  fairly  severe  cases 
of  conical  cornea,  vision  can  be  materially 
improved  by  the  use  of  contact  glasses.  How- 
ever, when  the  central  portion  of  the  cornea 
is  affected,  it  is  necessary  to  excise  it  in  order 
to  produce  clear  vision.  In  such  cases  corneal 
transplants  offer  the  only  hope  of  material 
improvement  in  vision.  However,  in  the  num- 
ber of  conical  corneas  which  were  operated 
on — 63 — clear  grafts  were  obtained  in  only 
65.2  per  cent.  Thus  one  can  say  that  in  the 
most  favorable  group  of  cases  for  corneal 
transplant,  the  success  of  the  operation  can- 
not be  predicted  in  any  case,  and  in  the 
general  average  only  one  out  of  three  will 
be  unsuccessful.  Other  pathological  condi- 
tions of  the  cornea  and  their  percentage  of 
successes  is  given  as  follows: 

Hereditary   Dystrophy  58.8% 

Luetic  Interstitial  Keratitis  49.0 

Non-Specific  Inflammatory  46.9 

Active   Keratitis  or  Ulcer  23.1 

Chemical  Scars  20.8 

Traumatic  Scars  18.2 
Gonococcal   Scars  8.7 

In  a  condition  known  as  Fuchs'  dystrophy 
of  the  cornea,  10  cases  were  operated  on,  all 
of  which  were  failures.  This  table  shows 
that  the  cases  with  conical  cornea  obtained 
the    highest    percentage    of    clear    graft.    In 
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about  two  out  of  three  cases  of  corneal  graft- 
ing for  this  condition,  the  graft  remained 
clear.  In  the  cases  of  scars  from  luetic  in- 
terstitial keratitis,  or  some  other  non-specific 
corneal  inflammation,  about  half  the  trans- 
plants remained  clear.  In  contrast,  the  re- 
sults in  cases  ^vith  corneal  scars  from  chemical 
burns,  trauma,  or  gonococcal  ulcers  were 
poor,  only  about  one  transplant  in  five  re- 
maining clear. 

Corneal  transplant  operations  were,  of 
course,  done  on  some  eyes  that  had  been 
operated  upon  previously.  In  such  cases 
the  results  of  the  operation  could  not  have 
been  expected  to  be  so  good  as  if  a  previous 
operation  had  not  been  done.  The  chances 
for  obtaining  a  clear  graft  were  reduced  in 
all  the  cases  in  which  previous  operation, 
such  as  iridectomy,  filtering  operation,  super- 
ficial keratectomy  or  cauterization  of  the 
cornea,  had  been  performed.  Undoubtedly 
the  eyes  requiring  other  operations  before 
the  corneal  grafting  had  severe  defects  and 
a  poor  prognosis  was  to  be  expected. 

Dr.  William  Owens  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  who  summarized  the  reports  of 
the  operations  done  in  the  hospitals  referred 
to  in  this  symposium,  says  as  follows: 

"A  final  visual  acuity  of  20/30  to  20/20 
was  obtained  in  only  29  or  11.4  per  cent  of 
the  cases,  and  in  23  or  9.1  per  cent  of  the 
cases  all  light  perception  was  lost  as  a  result 
of  the  corneal  transplant  operation.  The  vis- 
ual results  in  the  cases  grouped  according 
to  general  prognosis  was  interesting.  In  the 
cases  with  the  best  prognosis  (group  1). 
limited  to  cases  of  keratoconus,  cases  with 
onlv  a  central  corneal  opacitv.  and  cases  of 
mild  interstitial  keratitis,  58  cases  had  pre- 
operative vision  of  20/200  or  less.  Of  these. 
32  cases  or  55.2  per  cent  attained  a  final 
vision  of  20/100  or  better.  Of  the  cases  with 
a  less  favorable  prognosis  (group  2)  74  had 
preoperative  vision  of  20/200  or  less,  and  39 
or  52.7  per  cent  of  these  obtained  a  final 
vision  of  20/100  or  better.  Of  the  cases  with 
an  unfavorable  prognosis  or  those  in  which 
the  operation  seemed  contra-indicated  (groups 
3  and  4)  7  out  of  a  total  of  64  or  10.9  per  cent 
were  raised  from  a  preoperative  vision  of 
20  /200  or  less  to  a  postoperative  vision  of 
20/100  or  better.  Of  the  229  cases  with  a 
preoperative  vision  of  20/200  or  less,  83  or 


36.2  per  cent  obtained  a  postoperative  vision 
of  20/100  or  better,  approximately  one  case 
in  three." 

The  results  of  these  417  operations  afford 
a  statistical  basis  for  the  evaluation  of 
corneal  transplantation.  The  operations  re- 
ported on  were  done  on  eyes  blinded  by 
corneal  scars  alone  in  some  ca,ses  and  com- 
bined with  other  disease  conditions  of  the 
eye  in  others.  The  percentage  of  clear  grafts 
varied  greatly  with  the  cause  of  the  corneal 
opacity  but  in  a  group  of  79  cases  selected 
as  having  the  most  favorable  prognosis  only 

68.3  per  cent   of   the   grafts   remained   clear. 
Of   229   cases   with   preoperative   vision   of 

20/200  or  less,  36.2  per  cent  obtained  a  post- 
operative vision  of  20/100  or  better.  A  group 
of  58  cases  with  preoperative  vision  of  20/200 
or  less  was  selected  as  having  the  most 
favorable  prognosis.  Of  these  cases  55.2  per 
cent  obtained  a  postoperative  vision  of  20/100 
or  better. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the 
Eye-Bank    for   Sight   Restoration. 

The  success  of  some  of  the  early  work  in 
the  field  of  corneal  transplants  soon  came  to 
the  attention  of  a  number  of  lay  people  who 
were  interested  in  the  improvement  of  con- 
ditions of  the  blind.  Realizing  that  something 
had  to  be  done  by  lay  people  in  order  to 
provide  facilities  and  monev  for  operations 
on  indigents,  there  was  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  some  hospitals  and  some  lay  organizations 
to  aid  in  the  work  that  held  such  promise. 

The  most  outstanding  of  these  aids  from 
a  lav  standpoint  is  known  as  the  Eve-Bank 
for  Sight  Restoration.  Inc.,  of  New  York 
Citv.  It  is  national  in  scope,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Thirty-three  leading  hospitals  in  New  York 
City  have  been  affiliated  with  it.  The  needed 
space  and  personnel  were  made  available 
in  the  Manhattan  Eye.  Ear  and  Throat  Hos- 
pital in  New  York  City.  The  objectives  of 
the  Eye-Bank  were  to  establish  sources  of 
supply  of  salvaged  eves  and  corneal  tissue; 
to  establish  an  eve  bank  for  the  collection, 
preparation,  storage,  and  redistribution  of 
salvaged  eyes  and  corneal  tissue;  to  encourage 
and  extend  by  teaching  and  research  the 
knowledge  and  skill  required  to  perform  the 
operation.  Fellowships  are  to  be  established 
when  sufficient  funds  have  been  made  avail- 
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able.  A  subsidary  function  of  the  Eye-Bank 
is  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  research  work 
on  blindness  resulting  from  corneal  damage, 
for  which  fellowships  and  scholarships  are  to 
be  established  and  distributed  to  qualified 
institutions  throughout  the  country  where 
this  work  can  be  performed. 

The  Eye-Bank  was  sponsored  by  a  number 
of  prominent  ophthalmologists  and  laymen 
throughout  the  country.  The  professional 
activities  of  the  Eye-Bank  have  been  very 
carefully  supervised  by  Dr.  Townley  Paton 
and  his  associates  at  Manhattan  Eye,  Ear 
and  Throat  Hospital.  A  great  deal  of  re- 
search work  has  been  done  on  the  best 
method  of  selecting  cases  for  operation,  in 
methods  of  selecting  donors,  in  methods  of 
collecting  material  from  donors'  eyes  such 
as  conditions  of  aseptic  surgery.  Plans  for 
the  preservation  of  the  tissue  and  shipping 
to  the  Eye-Bank  from  remote  points  have 
been  carefully  worked  out  over  the  years 
and  instructions  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
most  ophthalmologists  as  to  how  the  tissue 
can  best  be  obtained  and  sent  to  the  Eye- 
Bank  for  future  use. 

All  this  has  required  considerable  time  and 
effort  and  money  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff.  It  has  been  the  duty  of  the 
lay  staff  to  collect  funds,  to  provide  the 
central  office  personnel,  and  to  inform  the 
public  on  the  present  status  of  the  success 
of  the  Eye-Bank.  This  has  been  well  done. 

The  results  of  the  surgical  procedures  in- 
volved are  available  in  the  published  statistics 
of  the  various  institutions.  Probably  there  is 
no  way  in  which  one  can  make  a  completely 
fair  estimate  of  the  results  of  the  operation 
by  taking  figures  generally  applicable  to  the 
whole   group.  What  would   be  considered  a 


failure  from  the  standpoint  of  a  person  who 
expected  to  go  back  into  industry  would  be 
considered  a  marked  success  on  the  part  of 
a  person  who  had  spent  years  in  almost  com- 
plete blindness  and  then  had  his  vision  re- 
stored to  a  place  where  he  could  get  about 
without  assistance.  There  is  no  way  of 
making  a  general  statement  that  applies 
for  the  complete  consideration  of  all  opera- 
tions of  corneal  transplant.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  greatest  appreciation  comes  from 
those  patients  who  have  received  what  to 
them  is  a  great  blessing  but  what  to  the 
cold  consideration  of  factual  improvements  in 
vision  would  be  considered  an  unsuccessful 
operation.  One  cannot  escape  the  emotional 
side  of  the  evaluation  of  this  problem.  Prob- 
ably the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  have 
worked  closely  with  the  Eye-Bank  has  led 
to  the  formation  of  statements  that  seem 
to  be  unwarranted  or  unjustified.  From  a 
purely  scientific  evaluation,  the  result  has 
not  come  up  to  what  one  would  desire. 
However,  when  one  considers  that  one  out 
of  three  operations  attempted  has  given 
marked  success  by  having  corneal  transplants 
remain  clear,  the  operation  of  corneal  trans- 
plantation is  justified  and  the  activities  of 
the  Eye-Bank  for  Sight  Restoration  are  in 
large  measure  accomplished. 

The  results  of  the  operation  will  not  be 
mitigated  by  too  much  enthusiasm.  There 
will  only  be  a  few  disappointments  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  willing  to  take  greater 
hazards  than  the  figures  would  justify.  Both 
the  operation  of  the  professional  side  and 
the  activities  of  the  Eye-Bank  for  Sight 
Restoration  should  be  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported by  a  generous  and  understanding 
American  public. 


ADULT  EDUCATION  THROUGH  THE  HADLEY  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

DORRANCE  C.  NYGAARD 

Director,  The  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 

Winnetka,  Illinois 


The  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  School,    Chicago.    After    teaching    there    for 

Blind   in   Winnetka,   Illinois,   was   organized  fifteen  years,  he  lost  his  sight  very  suddenly, 

by  the  late  William  A.  Hadley,  head  of  the  He  realized  for  the  first  time  the  problem  of 

Commercial  Department  at  Lake  View  High  thousands   of  his   fellow  Americans   without 
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sight.  He  chafed  at  the  inactivity  and  en- 
forced idleness  confronting  him  and  he  be- 
gan to  wonder  how  many  other  blind  people 
were  struggling  to  adjust  themselves  to  a 
sighted  world. 

"What  can  be  done  to  enrich  the  lives 
of  the  blind — to  furnish  them  with  cultural 
stimulation  and  occupation?"  he  asked  him- 
self. In  a  letter  to  a  friend  Dr.  Hadley  wrote, 
"Finally  the  realization  is  forced  upon  me 
that  there  are  many  blind  people  who  have 
been  deprived  of  a  good  education.  .  .  ." 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  education  by 
brailled  correspondence  was  unheard  of. 
Several  experts  said  that  it  just  could  not 
be  done,  but  Dr.  Hadley  decided  to  begin 
modest  experiments  along  this  line.  These 
■efforts  attracted  the  attention  of  his  friends 
and  neighbors  who  realized  that  here  was 
a  project  eminently  worth  while.  In  giving 
of  himself  to  his  fellow  blind,  this  man  be- 
gan to  transcend  his  own  problems  and  to 
■overcome  his  own  mental  doldrums  and  the 
many  adjustment  problems  that  come  with 
the  onslaught  of  blindness.  With  the  help  of 
these  friends,  Dr.  Hadley  founded  the  Hadley 
Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind  in 
1921.  The  following  year  it  was  incorporated 
tinder  Illinois  State  Charter  as  a  non-profit 
organization.  Now,  after  26  years  of  con- 
tinuous, successful  growth,  the  Hadley  School, 
as  far  as  we  know,  is  still  the  only  school 
of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 

Shortly  after  its  inception  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  School  needed  additional 
professional  help.  At  that  time  our  present 
Secretary-General  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Alfred 
Allen,  became  associated  with  the  school.  His 
organizational  genius  through  the  years  in- 
sured the  success  of  this  new  enterprise. 
Thousands  of  blind  people  in  our  country 
-will    always    feel    indebted    to    him. 

As    the    Hadley   School   developed,   certain 

aims  and  objectives  evolved.  Here  they  are: 

To  provide  tuition-free  education  for  the 

adult   blind — without   regard    to   race, 

color  or  religion — through  brailled  and 

recorded  courses. 

To   aid   in   the   adjustment   of   the   blind 

by   developing  new   abilities,   renewed 

confidence,   new  interests  and  greater 

independence. 


To   help    the    blind   develop   self-reliance 
that  enables  them  to  contribute  work 
and  strength   to  their  community,  in- 
stead   of    relying    on    the    community 
to  take  care  of  them. 
To  increase  the  scope  of  educational  lit- 
erature available  to  the  blind. 
We   are   confident   that  each   year  we   are 
making  progress  toward  realizing  all  of  these 
objectives. 

The  Hadley  School  offers  its  tuition-free 
education  to  all  blind.  It  is  given  on  a  with- 
out-cost basis.  Yet  occasionally  a  student  is 
able  to  contribute  and  does  so. 

Not  long  ago  the  School  received  a  check 
for  $1,000  from  a  very  wealthy  man.  The 
same  mail  brought  a  gift  from  one  of  our 
students.  It  was  a  dollar  bill.  This  student's 
income  is  only  about  $35  a  month,  so  her 
contribution  doubtless  meant  more  of  a 
sacrifice  to  her  than  the  larger  gift  did  to 
its  donor.  You  may  have  guessed  that  more 
time  and  effort  went  into  the  letter  of 
thanks  to  our  student  than  into  the  acknowl- 
edgement to  our  wealthy  friend.  It  should  be 
said,  however,  that  any  gift  of  a  thousand 
dollars  still  gives  us  that  "pause  that  re- 
freshes." 

The  Hadley  School  now  has  65  courses. 
Instruction  is  given  in  accordance  with  ac- 
cepted pedagogical  procedures  with  emphasis 
on  basic,  fundamental  subjects  such  as  Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  science  and  languages.  All 
textbooks  are  embossed  in  braille.  Students 
study  from  these  brailled  texts  and  prepare 
lessons  in  braille  or  typing.  These  lessons  are 
submitted  to  the  School  to  be  corrected  and 
graded.  The  instructor  of  the  course  makes 
corrections  and  returns  the  lessons  to  the 
students  with  a  personal  brailled  letter  of 
help  and  encouragement.  The  Hadley  School 
is  known  among  the  blind  for  its  personalized, 
individual  instruction. 

Several  key  instructors  from  near-by  high 
schools  and  universities  do  part-time  work 
for  the  Hadley  School.  As  some  of  these 
instructors  do  not  read  the  braille  code  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Hadley  office  staff  to  trans- 
cribe braille  lessons  into  typewritten  form. 
These  transcriptions  are  then  sent  to  the 
sighted  instructors  who  make  corrections 
and  return  the  lessons  to  the  School.  The 
reverse    process    then    occurs.    All    pencilled 
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criticisms  are  transcribed  into  brailled  cor- 
rection siieets  which  accompany  the  letter  to 
the  student. 

As  the  majority  of  blind  people  of  our 
country  lose  their  sight  in  adult  life,  nearly 
all  of  our  courses  are  geared  to  the  high- 
school  and  adult  level.  Yet  it  frequently  oc- 
curs that  blind  children  are  prevented  from 
attending  school  because  of  poor  health,  and 
through  our  services  they  may  secure  an 
education  at  home.  To  accommodate  these 
young  people  we  have  several  subjects  on 
the  elementary  school  level,  such  as  English, 
arithmetic  and  history.  When  grade  school 
work  has  been  completed,  the  blind  person 
may  enroll  for  a  full  four-year  high-school 
program.  Now,  even  college  courses  may  be 
taken. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  no  instruction  is 
given  to  a  grade  school  or  high  school  age 
pupil  unless  he  is  physically  unable  to  at- 
tend a  residential  or  day  school.  However, 
many  school  superintendents  request  Hadley 
courses  for  their  students  in  subjects  not 
currently  carried  in  their  own  curricula.  It 
is  often  possible  for  students  to  enroll  with 
us  when   they  want   to  make   up  work. 

This  seems  the  best  opportunity  to  invite 
all  superintendents  and  directors  of  schools 
for  the  blind  to  use  the  facilities  of  the 
Hadley  School  for  individual  student  prob- 
lems. Please  drop  us  a  line,  stating  whether 
the  student  needs  credit  or  not,  and  we  will 
send  the  work  along.  Of  course,  any  informa- 
tion you  can  give  us  about  the  student  which 
may  improve  our  instruction  will  be  most 
helpful. 

The  Hadley  School  issues  a  certificate  upon 
the  completion  of  each  course.  Recently  we 
have  been  sending  a  brailled  copy  of  each 
certificate.  This  means  that  our  students 
may  show  all  of  their  friends — blind  and 
sighted — what  they  have  accomplished.  Had- 
ley students  like  these  certificates  embossed  in 
braille.  If,  by  mistake,  the  brailled  copy  is  not 
sent,  the  student  usually  lets  us  know  about 
it  right  away. 

The  other  day  a  lady  asked  a  question 
which  was  something  like  this,  "If  the  Hadley 
School  gives  tuition-free  education,  how  can 
you  people  afford  to  carry  on?  How  do  you 
get  your  money?"  This  is  a  good  question. 
The  Winnetka  Community  Chest  for  many 


years  has  supported  the  Hadley  School.  Al- 
though there  are  relatively  few  blind  in 
Winnetka,  these  Winnetka  people  are  willing 
to  support  a  project  which  covers  the  entire 
country.  Other  benefactors  that  should  be 
mentioned  are  the  Winnetka  Lions  Club 
and  several  other  Lions  Clubs  in  the  Chicago 
area  who  have  become  interested  in  the 
jDrogram  of  the  Hadley  School.  There  are 
several  other  clubs  as  well  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  us — women's  clubs  and  other  service 
organizations. 

Not  long  ago  several  men  visited  the  Had- 
ley School.  They  had  a  chance  to  look  over 
our  shipping  department.  There  before  them 
were  many  packages  of  books  with  labels 
addressed  to  our  students  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  They  were  amazed.  One  man  said, 
"Why,  here's  a  book  that's  going  to  Egypt." 
Another  one  exclaimed,  "There's  one  that's 
going  to  Denmark!  I  think  that  town  is  close 
to  the  one  my  parents  came  from."  That  day 
we  also  had  books  going  to  the  British  Isles, 
the  Philippines  and,  of  course,  to  many  of 
our  States.  One  of  the  men  asked,  "Is  it  true 
that  you  have  students  in  every  State?"  The 
answer,  of  course,  was  yes!  These  gentlemen 
left  with  a  feeling  that  they  had  discovered 
something — something  that  is  very  worth 
while. 

Another  man  who  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  the  Hadley  School  was  the  late  Franklin 
Dean.  The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  Franklin 
Dean  was  Field  Secretary  and  finally  Assistant 
Director  of  the  School.  He  made  many  friends 
throughout  the  country.  He  was  an  excellent 
instructor  who  could  always  be  counted  on  to 
give  that  personal  help  and  inspiration  to 
the  many  blind  people  who  knew  him. 

One  of  the  truly  great  contributions  to 
work  for  the  blind  was  accomplished  by 
Franklin  Dean  by  using  the  facilities  of  the 
Hadley  School  in  connection  with  his  work 
as  Consultant  for  the  Blind  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  of  Chicago.  Blind  himself, 
Franklin  Dean  was  able  to  show  by  his 
example  that  these  boys  could  become  suc- 
cessful. Many  have  adjusted  well  to  college 
and  to  remunerative  work,  and  most  of  them 
have  become  well  known  and  respected  in 
their  home  communities.  It  is  estimated  that 
Franklin  Dean  dealt  with  more  than  ten 
per    cent    of    our    nation's    war    blind.    His 
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untimely  death,  last  September,  meant  a 
great  loss  to  these  veterans  as  well  as  to 
many,  many  civilian  blind  throughout  the 
country. 

During  the  26  years  that  the  Hadley  School 
has  been  in  existence  more  than  12,000  blind 
people  have  been  helped  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. Blind  people  often  turn  to  the  School 
for  help  and  advice  in  solving  their  educa- 
tional and  even  personal  problems. 

Every  year  many  students  send  letters  of 
thanks.  You  may  be  interested  to  hear  ex- 
cerpts from  a  couple  of  them.  Here  is  one 
from  a  young  woman  from  Jonesboro,  Ark- 
ansas: 

"I  would  like  you  to  know  that  during  the 
last  few  years  the  Hadley  School  has  furn- 
ished most  of  my  pastime  through  its 
courses  and  has  given  me  more  pleasure, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  than  you  will 
ever  know.  I  want  you  to  know  that  you 
have  my  sincere  gratitude  ...  I  am  looking 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  course  in  New 
Testament  History." 

The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  from  a 
promising  writer,  a  student  of  the  Hadley 
Short  Story  Writing  course,  who  lives  in 
Boston: 

"When  I  arrived  home  and  found  that  large 
box  from  the  Hadley  school  I  was  sur- 
prised, but  when  I  got  a  look  at  the  new 
Braille  Writer  it  contained,  my  delight  was 
something  I  am  unable  to  describe.  Will  it 
be  of  help  to  me  in  my  work?  Nothing,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  more  extra  time, 
could  be  of  more  benefit.  The  writer  is 
perfect,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  many  a 
sheet  of  paper  will  be  fed  into  it  before  it 
has  served  its  use.  I  can't  think  of  anything 
that  is  more  welcome  at  this  time  and 
again  I  am  indebted  to  the  Hadley  School 
...  I  hope  that  some  day  I  may  be  able 
to  justify  your  confidence    in  me." 

Before  leaving  the  Hadley  School,  Mr. 
Allen  interested  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
the  possibility  of  educating  the  blind  at  the 
college  level  through  braille  correspondence 
study.  He  initiated  a  survey  to  determine 
whether  the  blind  would  be  interested  in 
such  courses.  The  response  was  overwhelming. 
Mr.  Donald  Wing  Hathaway  of  our  Hadley 


Faculty  carried  on  this  project  and  organized 
a  working  arrangement  with  the  Home- 
Study  Department  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Three  university  courses  comprising 
11/4  years  of  college  English  have  been  edited 
and  brailled.  At  the  present  time  we  have  27 
students  taking  university  work.  All  examin- 
ing and  correcting  of  lessons  is  done  by  the 
regular  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago; 
all  braining  and  other  necessary  liaison  work 
is  handled  by  the  Hadley  School.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  new  venture,  which  for  the  first 
time  enables  blind  students  to  take  college 
correspondence  courses  independent  of  sighted 
readers,  has  encouraged  these  two  educational 
institutions  to  prepare  jointly  the  University's 
introductory  course  in  psychology.  As  eyesight 
plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  study  of 
psychology,  the  editing  committee  found  it 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  brailled  text  mate- 
rial with  three-dimensional  models  of  the 
brain,  the  eye,  the  ear  and  experimental  ob- 
jects, such  as  mazes.  This  course,  we  believe, 
will  prove  to  be  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  higher  education  of  the  blind.  Mr. 
Hathaway  is  the  head  of  our  college  depart- 
ment. 

In  addition,  he  teaches  many  Hadley 
courses.  One  of  these  is  a  very  worth-while 
course  in  Verse  Writing.  Some  of  the  most 
significant  creative  writing  in  our  country  is 
being  submitted  by  Hadley  Students. 

Here  is  a  poem  from  a  twenty- three  year 
old  deaf-blind  student,  Mr.  Richard  Kinney 
of  East  Sparta,  Ohio.  We  thought  it  was  so 
good  that  it  should  be  shared  with  others. 
We  are  proud  to  say  that  it  has  been  pub- 
lished. The  poem  shows  the  dignity  of  the 
working  man.  It  is  called  Miner: 

He  picks  the  teeth  of  granite,  basalt,  shale. 
For  lead,  zinc,  copper,  asbestos,  gold,  and  coaL 
He  probes  the  iron  forehead  of  the  earth 
With  curious  forceps — and  he  knows  her  souL 

He  is  the  diplomat  of  Ararat, 
.\nd  Andes  are  to  him  as  brothers  are: 
He  reads  his  name  in  rumors  of  the  rock. 
And  carves  his  motif  in  a  cooling  star.  .  .  ^ 

His  lot  is  pitied  by  small  men  who  walk 

In  the  outer  blackness  of  that  world  which  is 

Itself  a  pit  within  a  galaxy.   .   .  . 

He  swings  his  pick.  A  cozier  darkness,  his.. 
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A  student  once  remarked,  "You  know,  it 
seems  to  me  that  every  Hadley  student  must 
be  unusual — he  must  have  something  that 
sort  of  sets  him  apart.  You  see,  he  doesn't 
really  have  to  study.  It's  so  simple  to  just 
sit  in  a  corner  and  take  it  easy — but  a  Hadley 


student  has  that  drive  and  determination  to 
make  himself  better." 

And  from  another,  "Even  a  dead  fish  can 

go  downstream;   but  it  takes  a  real  live  one 

to   go   upstream.   I   want   to   always   be   that 

live  fish  and  always  keep  going  upstream!" 

that's  a  hadley  student! 


THE  PUBLISHING  AND  USE  OF  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

HOWARD  M.  LIECHTY 

Managing  Editor,  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind, 

Monsey,  N.  Y. 


Like  all  other  work  for  the  blind,  the  pub- 
lishing of  literature  in  raised  type  has  for  its 
broad  fundamental  purpose  the  aim  to  help 
the  blind  fit  themselves  normally  into  society. 
This  it  attempts  to  do  by  providing  reading 
matter  to  promote  cultural  knowledge  and 
growth.  A  blind  citizenry  that  is  at  least  as 
well  informed  on  all  subjects  as  the  average 
sighted  citizen,  is  the  ideal.  This  discussion 
will  help  us  to  see  how  far  we  have  advanced 
toward  that  ideal,  and  how  far  short  we  are 
of  achievement.  I  hope  it  will  also  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  available  reading  matter,  in  peri- 
odical  literature. 

In  this  paper  I  am  discussing  periodical 
literature  of  national  range,  not  book  publish- 
ing, except  where  inter-relationships  call  for 
attention,  and  except  that  the  Holy  Bible 
merits  brief  mention  within  our  purview. 

Exclusive  of  periodicals  published  for  school 
pupils,  of  "house  organs",  and  of  organiza- 
tional and  club  papers  for  local  or  limited 
distribution,  there  are  43  periodicals  of  na- 
tional, or  greater,  (that  is,  of  international) 
circulation,  in  three  type  systems  for  the 
blind,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain.  This  figure 
is  at  least  nearly  enough  correct  for  the 
practical  purpose  of  surveying  the  total 
possible  effect  of  literature  on  the  blind  read- 
ing public.  Of  the  43  periodicals,  16  are  secu- 
lar in  content  and  approach,  and  27  are  reli- 
gious, or  markedly  characterized  by  a  religious 
leaning. 

Inquiry  of  the  various  publishers  and  other 
sources  reveals  a  total  of  35,725  names  on  all 
mailing  lists  of  the  secular  periodicals,  and 


33,149  on  those  of  the  religious  periodicals  re- 
porting, which  in  fact  includes  all  but  one 
publisher  queried.  The  known  aggregate  mail- 
ing lists  of  both  major  groups  therefore  num- 
ber 68,874.  How  many  individual  readers  this 
represents  is  not  known,  since  many  receive 
two  or  more  periodicals.  If  there  is  anyone 
here  who  has  any  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
arrive  at  a  reasonably  correct  figure,  it  would 
be  a  worthwhile  contribution.  Perhaps  most 
of  us  would  agree  that  possibly  50  per  cent  of 
those  persons  who  read  periodicals  at  all, 
most  likely  read  more  than  one.  As  far  as  I 
can  see,  there  is  very  little  basis  on  which  to 
venture  much  more  than  speculation  on  this. 
For  instance,  we  have,  at  the  Ziegler  Magazine 
for  the  Blind,  nearly  9,000  names  on  the  active 
reader  list.  We  believe,  without  being  able  to 
support  our  estimate  with  actual  figures,  that 
about  75  per  cent  of  our  readers  also  read 
other  periodicals.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
also  that  there  are  many  other  potential 
readers,  and  most  other  publishers  have  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  their 
respective  periodicals.  Thirty-one  publishers 
report,  in  fact,  that  their  reader  lists  are 
growing,  while  only  six  report  them  static. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  with  what  kind 
of  reading  fare  a  teacher  can  tempt  a  blind 
individual  when  she  teaches  him  to  read  by 
touch.  Besides  fiction  and  non-fiction  books, 
she  can  extend  to  him  the  Bible,  which  for 
many  blind  as  well  as  many  seeing  persons 
is  itself  reason  enough  for  wanting  to  be  able 
to  read.  Besides  that,  she  can  offer  him  an 
average  of  1,392  Braille  pages  per  month  of 
material  which  we  shall  here  classify  as  reli- 
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gious,  in  the  27  religious  periodicals.  By  rough 
■calculation,  that  is  about  278,400  words  per 
jnonth.  Just  how  much  material  is  this?  Let 
us  use  some  well-known  periodicals  as  a  basis 
for  comparison,  like  the  Reader's  Digest  and 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  I  assume  there  are 
about  85,000  words  in  a  typical  month's  issue 
■of  the  Digest;  perhaps  75,000  to  80,000  words 
in  a  typical  issue  of  the  Post,  not  including 
the  advertising.  Roughly,  therefore,  there  is 
available  to  the  blind  each  month,  in  peri- 
odical religious  reading  matter,  the  equivalent 
■of  three  and  a  half  Reader's  Digests,  or  of 
three  and  a  half  Saturday  Evening  Posts,  ex- 
clusive of  the  advertising. 

In  secular  reading  the  Braille  reader  is 
offered  even  less.  Each  month,  on  the  average, 
about  1,187  Braille  pages,  or  237,000  words, 
are  published  in  secular  periodicals — again  let 
us  remember  that  this  refers  only  to  national 
publications,  not  school  or  other  more  or  less 
local  periodicals.  This  is  roughly  equivalent 
to  a  little  less  than  three  times  the  volume  of 
the  Reader's  Digest  or  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  But  these  16  secular  national  periodicals 
include  several  of  quite  restricted  scope  in 
•subject  matter,  and  therefore  of  limited  in- 
terest— such  as  magazines  for  children,  radio 
magazines,  music  publications,  book  reviews; 
for  the  majority  of  adult  blind  readers,  there- 
fore, the  choices  are  greatly  narrowed  down  in 
the  field  of  those  general  periodicals  of  un- 
limited variety  in  subject  matter. 

I  think  we  can  enumerate  12  periodicals 
in  this  last  field,  that  is,  of  secular  reading 
and  of  wide  variety  of  subject  matter,  and 
for  the  record  we  will  include  pertinent  in- 
formation very  briefly  about  each  while  doing 
■so.  Further  information  about  them  is  avail- 
able in  the  Directory  of  Periodicals  of  Special 
Interest  to  the  Bli7id  in  the  United  States  and 
•Canada,  compiled  by  Helga  Lende  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  All  are 
In  Braille  and  are  monthlies,  except  those 
whose  frequency  and  type  system  are  specially 
indicated.  They  appear  here  in  the  order  of 
size  of  circulation. 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the 
Blind,  circulation  (in  the  United  States  and 
Canada)  8,71 1,  in  Braille,  New  York  Point  and 
Moon  type  editions;  Our  Special,  published 
especially  for  women,  circulation  5,138;  The 
Reader's  Digest,  3,750;    Touch   and  Go,  790, 


published  exclusively  for  the  deaf-blind,  ten 
months  a  year;  The  Braille  Mirror,  552;  The 
Braille  Courier,  490,  ptiblished  for  Canadian 
readers  and  many  in  other  countries  by  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
ten  months  a  year;  Skylark,  350,  exclusively 
for  the  deaf-blind,  published  by  the  Theo- 
sophical  Book  Association  for  the  Blind,  bi- 
monthly. 

If  classifications  are  to  be  sharply  defined, 
perhaps  Our  Special,  Touch  and  Go  and 
Skylark  would  be  in  separate  categories,  in- 
tended as  they  are  for  special  groups  of 
readers.  Other  secular  periodicals  which  come 
in  slightly  more  distinct  categories  because 
they  cover  limited  fields  or  are  for  a  strictly 
defined  reader  following,  are: 

The  Weekly  News,  a  current  events  periodi- 
cal, circulation  4,054;  The  Braille  Book  Re- 
vieiu,  3,700,  eleven  months  a  year;  Our 
Health,  consisting  almost  solely  of  health 
articles,  3,100;  The  All-Story  Braille  Maga- 
zine, a  journal  of  fiction,  but  with  a  legisla- 
tion supplement,  2,300;  The  Braille  Radio 
News,  1,032;  The  Braille  Musician,  bi- 
monthly, 350;  The  Juvenile  Braille  Monthly, 
published  by  Lions  International,  350;  The 
Braille  Radio  Log,  bi-monthly,  275;  The 
Braille  American  Legion  Magazine,  published 
by  the  Legion,  for  veterans,  133.  (And  to  this 
last  group  I  might  add  another,  which  is  too 
late  for  classification  and  inclusion  with  the 
overall  figures  in  this  paper.  It  is  Inspiration, 
a  poetry  magazine  by  and  for  the  blind,  of 
recent  origin,  and  has  a  circulation  of  about 
300.) 

This  rapid  survey  indicates  the  available 
choices  of  subject  matter  in  the  secular  peri- 
odical field.  In  contrast,  when  you  think  of 
the  almost  endless  covers  on  a  typical  news- 
stand, it  is  terribly  slim  pickings.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  just  how  much  of  various 
kinds  of  material  are  to  be  had  on  a  monthly 
average  in  all  periodicals,  including  monthlies 
and  those  of  greater  or  less  frequency.  For 
instance,  how  much  of  short  fiction  is  there 
each  month?  As  nearly  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  it  averages  about  157  Braille 
pages  a  month,  (31,400  words),  less  than  half 
the  volume  of  the  well-known  ink  publica- 
tions used  for  comparison  above.  51  pages  of 
which  are  in  The  All-Story  Braille  Magazine 
alone.  Sizeable  portions  of  two  other  periodi- 
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cals  are  given  to  fiction,  totaling  60  more 
pages  a  month;  they  are  Our  Special  and  The 
Braille  American  Legion  Magazine;  together 
these  three  publications  with  large  fiction  sec- 
tions reach  a  total  of  7,571  readers  out  of  the 
35,725  who  read  secular  magazines;  but  this 
also  means  that  30  pages  of  the  157  are  read 
by  only  133  blind  persons  (less  than  one-half 
of  one  percent),  30  pages  in  another  magazine 
by  5,138  (i4i/47o  of  the  total)  and  51  pages  in 
a  third  (321/0%  of  the  total)  by  2,300  (61/0%) 
readers,  and  the  other  80%  of  readers  have 
the  remaining  30%  of  fiction.  Current  events 
are  covered  in  an  average  of  about  252  Braille 
pages  a  month  (44,500  words),  in  a  monthly 
average  throughout  the  year,  more  than  half 
of  which  (148  pages)  are  in  The  Weekly  Neios 
alone,  reaching  one-ninth  (4,054)  of  the 
readers.  Cultural,  informational  and  educa- 
tional material  is  carried  to  the  extent  of 
about  480  pages  a  month  (115,987  words), 
in  which  I  include  the  300  pages  of  the 
Reader's  Digest;  thus  the  Reader's  Digest  has 
about  3/5  of  all  the  material  in  this  classifi- 
cation; and  again  in  order  not  to  get  a  dis- 
torted view  of  the  coverage  in  this  classifica- 
tion, note  that  there  are  only  3,750  readers  of 
the  Braille  Reader's  Digest  out  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  35.725  readers  of  secular  magazines.  In 
other  words,  roughly,  only  one-tenth  of  Braille 
readers  of  secular  matter  have  access  to  about 
three-fifths  of  the  material  we  classify  as  cul- 
tural and  educational.  Material  dealing  with 
blindness,  work  for  the  blind  and  activities 
among  and  for  the  blind,  or  of  exclusive  in- 
terest to  the  blind,  about  43  pages  (10,000 
words)  a  month.  In  addition,  there  is  a  small 
amount  of  editorial  material,  and  material 
of  religious,  moral  and  inspirational  nature, 
and  undesignated  features  of  entertainment, 
in  some  of  the  16  secular  periodicals  in  this 
list. 

Because  the  general  reader  is  not  directly 
concerned,  we  will  only  mention  the  avail- 
ability, to  professional  people  particularly, 
and  to  anyone  else,  of  professional  journals 
such  as  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Teachers  Forum,  published  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  The  Home 
Teacher,  published  by  the  National  Braille 
Press,  Inc. 

There  are  some  25  other  periodicals  listed 
in    the   American   Foundation's  Director)'   of 


Periodicals  which  we  will  not  enumeratCr 
that  are  variously  published  for  school  pupils, 
for  clubs,  religious  groups,  associations,  and 
miscellaneous  organizations  and  groups,, 
mostly  on  local,  district  and  state  levels. 

Let  us  for  a  few  moments  consider  the  re- 
ligious periodicals.  These  are  motivated  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  religious  purposes,  and 
should  be  recognized  and  designated  as  to 
faith  or  denomination  in  justice  to  themselves 
and  to  the  potential  reader. 

For  convenience  the  27  periodicals  are  here 
also  listed  rapidly  in  the  order  of  size  of 
circulation,  and  with  the  religious  or  denomi- 
national character  indicated  either  in  the 
title  or  by  explanation.  All  are  in  Braille  and 
are  monthlies  except  those  otherwise  described 
(if  in  any  respect  I  am  mistaken  I  would  ap- 
preciate a  correction): 

The  Christian  Record,  circulation  5,700  in 
Braille  and  New  York  Point,  Seventh  Day 
Adventist;  The  John  Milton  Magazine,  3,700, 
interdenominational;  Unity  Daily  Word, 
2.905,  Unity  School  of  Christianity;  The 
Evangel,  1,525,  bi-monthly,  undenominational; 
The  Christian  Record  Bible  Expositor,  1,500: 
The  Children's  Friend,  1.400,  Seventh  Day 
.A.dventist;  The  Lutheran  Messenger,  1,370, 
eleven  months  a  year;  The  Catholic  Review, 
1 .350,  quarterly;  Discovery ,  i  ,300,  nine  months 
a  year,  interdenominational;  The  Braille 
Evangel,  1,200,  Southern  Baptist;  The  Chris- 
tian Record  Sabbath  School  Monthly.  1,200: 
Foriuard  Day  by  Day,  1,056.  devotional,  Pro- 
testant Episcopal,  bi-monthly;  The  Catholic 
Braille  Digest,  1,000;  The  Upper  Room.  1,000, 
devotional,  Methodist;  Wee  Wisdom,  893, 
Unitv  School  of  Christianity:  The  Full  Gos- 
pel Monthly,  870.  independent  and  undenomi- 
national; The  Lamp,  870,  non-sectarian  and 
undenominational,  bi-monthly;  The  Gospel 
Trumpet,  700,  in  Braille  and  New  York  Point, 
Pentecostal;  The  Lutheran  Herald,  690,  in 
Moon  type  only,  quarterly;  The  Sunday 
School  Monthly,  675,  Pentecostal;  The  Jewish 
Braille  Review,  600  (distributed  about  equally 
among  non-Jewish  and  Jewish  blind);  The 
Braille  Star  Theosophist,  500,  quarterly;  The 
Church  Herald  for  the  Blind,  500,  Protestant 
Episcopal,  quarterly;  The  Junior  Evangel,  445, 
undenominational,  nine  months  a  year;  The 
Junior  Sunday  School  Monthly,  200,  Pente- 
costal;   The   Christian  Science  Bible  Lessons 
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and  The  Christian  Science  Herald  (quarterly), 
<:irculation  not  reported. 

The  readers  of  these  periodicals  are  divided 
as  between  children  and  adults  in  the  propor- 
tion of  27,911  adults  to  2,938  children,  and 
three  of  the  periodicals  report  that  their  2,300 
oombined  total  of  readers  span  all  ages.  From 
15  or  16  years  up  can  be  considered  as  adult 
ages  for  our  purposes. 

The  oldest  existing  periodical  was  founded 
in  1900,  and  the  two  newest  in  1947,  both  the 
latter  magazines  for  the  deaf-blind.  During 
the  first  18  years  of  the  century  only  six  peri- 
odicals were  founded,  but  in  the  five  years 
from  1926  to  1930  twelve  additional  ones 
were  founded,  and  in  the  16  years  from  1931 
to  1947,  twenty  more. 

Twenty-five  of  the  42  Braille  periodicals,  or 
64  per  cent  of  the  total,  represented  by  two- 
thirds  (43,319)  of  the  aggregate  mailing  lists, 
are  printed  in  Grade  ii/4  Braille.  To  be  per- 
fectly accurate  about  this  observation,  I  call 
to  your  attention  that  the  pubication  of 
largest  circulation,  The  Matilda  Ziegler  Mag- 
azine, uses  some  of  the  Grade  2  contractions 
in  its  Grade  H/o  Braille  edition.  If  there  were 
time  I  would  discuss  this  further,  and  I  will 
gladly  do  so  on  any  suitable  occasion.  Accord- 
ing to  these  figures,  it  is  evident  that  the 
great  majority  of  Braille  readers  in  the  United 
States  are  reading  Grade  ii^  Braille  at  the 
present  time.  One  might  make  significant  de- 
ductions from  this  in  order  to  arrive  at  rea- 
sons for  or  against  the  rapid  establishment 
of  Grade  2  as  to  the  standard  for  this  country, 
or  for  or  against  maintaining  the  present 
dual  standard.  I  still  consider  myself  a  com- 
parative newcomer  in  the  Braille  field,  and  so 
I  beg  that  you  who  are  old  hands  at  it  will 
not  consider  me  presumptuous  for  bringing  up 
a  subject  over  which  a  great  deal  of  heat  has 
already  been  generated.  I  would  not  be  doing 
full  justice  to  my  subject  if  I  did  not  give 
recognition  to  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
question  of  the  place  and  need  and  use  of 
Grade  U/^  and  Grade  2  Braille,  respectively, 
in  this  country,  a  difference  of  opinion  that 
amoimts  to  a  real  problem.  For.  if  either  of 
the  two  Grades  should  be  universallv  adopted 
at  the  expense  of  the  other,  there  would  be 
readers  who.  regardless  of  their  equal  rights, 
would  feel  themselves  deprived  of  reading 
matter  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  ques- 


tion has  often  been  debated,  and  sometimes 
until  we  are  truly  wearied,  and  yet  it  has 
not  been  resolved.  Presumably  there  are  con- 
siderable numbers  of  readers  who  choose  the 
periodicals  they  wish  to  read  largely  on  the 
basis  of  the  grade  of  Braille  used.  I  do  not 
presume  to  know  how  to  solve  the  dilemma  in 
fairness  to  all,  but  I  speak  for  myself  cer- 
tainly, and  I  hope  for  many  others,  when  I 
express  a  sincere  willingness  to  consider  the 
problem  coolly  and  objectively,  on  its  own 
merits,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  publishers' 
obligation  to  all  those  for  whom  they  publish. 

Publishers  may  be  expected  to  use  the 
Grade  of  Braille  their  readers  seem  to  pre- 
fer. But  it  is  astonishing  that,  since  it  is  not 
reasonable  that  reader  preferences  should  be 
markedly  different,  as  between  those  who  read 
one  publication  and  those  who  read  another 
of  very  similar  kind  and  content,  the  pub- 
lishers nevertheless  arrive  at  results  that  are 
at  great  variance.  Some  take  the  position  ex- 
pressed by  one  as  follows:  "Grade  2  Braille  is 
standard  for  all  Government  books;  all  maga- 
zines should  follow  the  same  standard." 
Others  follow  the  reasoning  of  one  who  said: 
"We  use  Grade  U/o  because  we  want  to  reach 
all  classes  and  many  blind  cannot  read  Grade 
2."  And  still  others  say,  "We  use  Grade  2,  be- 
cause a  large  majority  of  readers  prefer  this 
grade." 

That  there  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  publishers  is  perhaps  best  explained 
by  the  difficulty  of  determining  what  truly 
are  the  readers'  preferences.  No  complete 
poll  has  ever  been  taken,  and  none  probably 
ever  can  be.  I  think  the  decision  on  whether 
or  not  Grade  2  shall  be  adopted  as  the  stand- 
ard to  the  exclusion  of  Grade  1I/2  is  not  one 
for  which  the  publishers  should  assume  re- 
sponsihilitv.  I  think  that  the  question  whether 
all  pul)lications  should  immediately  go  to 
Grade  2,  as  some  people  advise,  revolves 
around  the  very  practical  question  of  whether 
or  not  their  readers  have,  as  of  noAv,  been 
taught  to  read  that  Grade.  It  seems  to  me 
that  publishers  should  very  logically  take  the 
position  which  says.  Let  those  who  teach 
Braille,  teach  Grade  2  for  the  very  good  rea- 
sons inherent  in  that  Grade,  and  then  let  the 
literature,  Avhether  periodicals,  or.  for  that 
matter.  Government-printed  books,  be  printed 
in  that  Grade.  But,  I  sav,  let  us  not  arbitrarily 
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decide  the  issue  in  favor  of  an  advanced  Grade 
without  ascertaining  whether  in  so  doing  we 
are  depriving  some  persons  of  reading  matter 
who  are  entitled  to  consideration.  I  would 
like  to  be  permitted  just  one  digression  to 
say  that  since  magazine  publishers  are  more 
sensitive  to  reader  reaction  than  others,  even 
though  they  are  not  unanimous  in  their  find- 
ings, their  combined  experience  ought  to  have 
considerable  weight  in  the  councils  of  those 
who  publish  other  Braille  literature,  including 
Government  printed  books,  and  in  whom 
rests  the  power  to  decide  what  Grade  to  use. 

Let  us  turn  briefly  to  the  other  two  systems 
of  raised  type  in  use  in  this  country.  Four 
national  publications,  the  Ziegler  Magazine, 
the  Christian  Record,  the  Gospel  Trumpet, 
and  the  Gospel  Trumpet  Sunday  School 
Monthly,  print  New  York  Point  editions,  and 
have  a  total  of  1,746  readers.  Almost  certainly 
approximately  half,  but  probably  not  more 
than  three-quarters,  of  that  number  repre- 
sents the  actual  number  of  individuals  who 
still  read  New  York  Point.  Moreover,  the 
number,  as  is  to  be  expected  since  the  system 
is  no  longer  being  taught,  is  steadily  decreas- 
ing. Two  publications  appear  in  Moon  type. 
They  are  the  Ziegler  Magazine,  which  has  a 
Moon  type  edition,  and  the  Lutheran  Herald, 
a  quarterly  printed  only  in  that  system.  Their 
combined  circulations  total  1,369,  but  in  this 
case  it  seems  a  safe  guess  that  there  are  prob- 
ably at  least  a  thousand  Moon  type  readers  in 
the  country. 

There  is  an  evident  decline  in  the  number 
of  Moon  readers.  While  it  is  a  matter  of  view- 
point, my  own  opinion  is  that  the  decline  is 
regrettable,  being  a  symptom  of  an  increasing 
number  of  people  who  become  blind  in  adult 
life  or  who  are  deaf  and  blind,  who  are  un- 
necessarily being  totally  deprived  of  reading 
matter,  and  who  could  have  at  least  a  limited 
amount  if  they  were  taught  the  Moon  system. 
I  refer  to  those  people  who,  without  doubt, 
form  a  marginal  group  who  cannot  master 
Braille,  but  who  could  attain  proficiency,  and 
satisfaction,  in  reading  Moon  type.  Granted, 
Moon  has  serious  limitations,  particularly 
with  reference  to  space  requirements  and  to 
the  impossibility  of  writing  it  manually.  Also, 
there  is  an  extremely  limited  fund  of  litera- 
ture in  that  system.  But  it  has  the  virtue  of 
being    comparatively   easy    to    learn,   and   of 


bringing  the  resultant  enjoyment  of  reading. 
Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Grade  2  Braille, 
the  publishers  rightly  look  to  those  who  teach, 
for  guidance  as  to  whether  or  not  to  publish' 
Moon  literature. 

At  least  part  of  the  usefulness  of  this  dis- 
cussion on  periodical  literature  is  that  it  is- 
intended  to  be  a  guide  to  the  availability 
and  the  intelligent  choice  of  such  literature. 
As  suggested  at  the  beginning,  I  want  to- 
touch  on  the  availability  of  the  Bible,  and  I 
trust  there  may  be  more  discussion  later,  on 
this  particular  subject,  than  can  be  included 
within  the  bounds  of  this  paper.  The  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  has  been  providing  the 
Scriptures  for  the  blind  since  1835.  The  Braille 
Institute  of  America  also  distributes  the 
Scriptures,  and  I  think  possibly  there  are  other 
publishers  who  do.  Yet  the  blind  frequently 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  where  they  may  obtain 
them.  In  two  translations,  the  Holy  Bible  is 
available  from  the  Bible  Society  in  either 
Grade  U/^  or  Grade  2  Braille,  in  Moon  type, 
and  on  Talking  Book  records.  The  last  print- 
ing (of  a  few  volumes  at  least)  in  New  York 
Point  was  as  recent  as  six  or  seven  years  ago. 
Unless  I  am  quite  mistaken.  The  New  Test- 
ament, following  the  "Revised  Standard  Ver- 
sion," has  recently  been  made  available  by 
the  Braille  Institute  of  America  in  Grade  2 
Braille,  embossed  in  five  volumes. 

No  publisher  reports  any  effect  of  the 
Talking  Book  on  the  extent  of  tactile  reading 
of  periodicals.  While  I  do  not  have  explicit 
statements  from  all  publishers,  the  concensus 
seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  largest  printer, 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
as  follows:  "We  have  noted  no  effect  from 
the  Talking  Book  on  periodical  reading  in 
Braille  .  .  .  the  group  so  reached  constitutes 
another  group  of  readers  entirely."  The 
Reader's  Digest,  as  is  generally  known,  is 
published  in  a  Talking  Book  edition,  num- 
bering 650  copies.  Also  in  this  medium  are 
Talking  Book  Topics,  1,000  copies,  and  Ellery 
Qiieen  Mystery  Magazine,  130  copies. 

The  publishers  of  national  periodicals  esti- 
mate the  percentage  of  actual  readers,  over 
and  above  the  numbers  on  their  mailing  lists, 
at  anywhere  from  no  difference,  and  through 
three  per  cent  up  to  440  per  cent,  a  diversity 
of  estimates  so  great  that  they  lack  authority. 
The  fact  is  of  course,  that  publishers  cannot 
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know  exactly  how  many  persons  read  their 
periodicals,  but  that  most  of  them  are  read 
by  more  persons  than  actually  are  on  the 
mailing  lists  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  it  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  multiple  reading  of  single 
copies  in  libraries  and  other  institutions,  and 
by  the  practice  of  some  readers  of  forwarding 
copies  that  they  have  read  to  others.  Some 
publishers  include  foreign  readers  in  this 
supranormal  reader  list.  Even  at  best,  the 
approximately  68,900  readers  reported  by 
all  publications  here  covered,  (and  these  over- 
lapping extensively)  are  indeed  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  estimated  275,000  or  300,000  blind 
population  in  this  country. 

In  point  of  sizes  of  circulation,  the  major 
part  of  all  this  printing  is  done  by  seven 
presses  in  the  country.  The  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.,  lists 
33  periodicals  that  it  prints,  eight  of  which 
are  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  and  have 
been  dwelt  on.  This  is  the  largest  press  in 
the  country,  being  the  principal  printer  of 
books  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  of 
school  textbooks,  as  well  as  of  periodicals. 
The  Printing  House  manufactures  Talking 
Books  and  various  types  of  tangible  ap- 
paratus for  the  blind,  and,  at  least  until 
recently,  maintained  a  students'  library. 

The  next  largest  printer  is  the  National 
Braille  Press,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.,  which  also 
does  some  Government  Braille  Printing,  be- 
sides its  own.  Weekly  News  and  Our  Special, 
and  a  number  of  periodicals  printed  for 
other  publishers.  Next  in  volume  of  printing 
are  two,  reporting  practically  the  same 
amount,  the  Christian  Record  Benevolent 
Association,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  publishing  and 
printing  its  own  four  periodicals  in  Braille 
and  New  York  Point,  and  maintaining  a  free 
circulating  library;  and  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Publishing  Co.  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Monsey, 
New  York,  which  publishes  and  prints  its 
own  single  magazine  in  three  type  editions, 
and  one  other  for  another  publisher.  Ad- 
ditional services  performed  by  this  publisher 
are  supplying  alarm  clocks  adapted  for  touch 
reading,  embossed  playing  cards,  typewriters, 
radios,  and  other  items,  all  at  special  prices 
to  the  blind  and  without  profit  to  the  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

The  Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,   Mt.    Healthy,    Ohio,   prints   eight   or 


10  periodicals  for  other  publishers,  in  addi- 
tion to  some  Library  of  Congress  books,  pro- 
viding employment  for  blind  girls  who  are 
residents  in  the  Home  maintained  in  con- 
junction with  the  printing  department  and 
other  employment  departments.  Other  serv- 
ices are  a  lending  library,  classes  in  Braille 
for  Cincinnati  blind  people,  distributing 
work  and  giving  financial  and  other  material 
assistance  to  the  needy  blind.  The  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  pub- 
lishes and  prints  its  own  periodical,  The 
Braille  Mirror,  and  a  number  of  others,  and 
does  some  embossing  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. The  Braille  Institute  and  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Publishing  Co.  are  the  only  two 
Moon  printers  in  this  country.  The  Braille 
Institute  also  prints,  and  distributes  at  cost 
or  free  to  the  blind,  the  King  James  version 
of  the  Bible  in  Grade  U/q  Braille,  and  con- 
ducts a  complete  social  service  for  the  blind, 
with  departments  in  guidance,  placement, 
home  teaching,  recreation,  social  welfare, 
and  a  lending  library. 

All  the  presses  are  supported  by  either 
endowments  or  contributions,  or  both,  or 
are  in  some  way  subsidized.  The  cost  of 
printing  raised  type  is  comparable  to  that 
of  ink  printing.  However,  the  volume  of 
raised  type  printing  is  so  small  that  the 
unit  cost  is  high.  Income  from  advertising 
is  negligible;  a  small  amount  of  advertising 
is   carried   in  very  few  periodicals. 

Publishing  in  Braille,  then,  is  seen  as  a 
big  philanthropy,  as  judged  by  the  number 
of  periodicals  distributed  free.  Only  eight 
out  of  the  43  studied  here  charge  a  sub- 
scription fee,  and  even  those  fees  are  nominal. 

In  summary,  the  foremost  thought  in  our 
minds  as  we  take  into  account  the  existing 
periodicals  for  the  blind  is  the  paucity  of 
such  literature.  Not  the  least  price  to  pay 
for  blindness  is  the  inaccessibility  of  the 
fabulously  great  reservoir  of  all  kinds  of 
periodical  reading  matter  available  to  the 
seeing  popidation  of  this  continent.  The 
door  to  the  world's  thought  on  the  printed 
page  that  has  been  held  wide  open  since 
Gutenberg's  invention  is  barely  unlatched  for 
the  blind.  Imagine,  upon  walking  into  the 
public  library  of  any  village  in  this  country 
and  seeing  the  treasure  of  books  and  maga- 
zines that  one  finds  on  shelves  and  racks,  how 
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it  compares  with  the  amount  of  reading 
matter  available  to  the  blind.  There  is  no 
comparison.  A  few  moments  ago,  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  graphic  the  amount  available 
to  the  blind,  I  compared  it  with  two  well- 
known  periodicals.  We  consider  the  amount 
available  in  monthly  units,  of  each  class  of 
periodicals,  religious  and  secular.  All  of  them 
together,  weeklies,  monthlies,  bi-monthlies, 
quarterlies,  and  the  nine-,  ten-,  and  eleven- 
months-a-year  kinds,  averaged  to  the  monthly 
volume  over  a  twelve-month  period,  are 
equivalent  to  only  six  Saturday  Evening 
Posts,  or  six  Reader's  Digest  and  the  Post 
and  the  Digest  are  only  two  of  many  hundreds 
of  ink  periodicals.  And  remember  that  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  is  a  weekly,  that  a 
month's  issues  of  the  Post,  not  including  the 
advertising,  themselves  equal  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  Braille  periodical  literature 
available  in  the  same  period.  As  I  said,  there 
is  simply  no  good  comparison  possible  be- 
tween the  amount  of  Braille  literature  a 
blind  person  may  choose  from  and  the 
amount  of  ink  print  literature  a  seeing 
person  may  choose  from.  A  glance  at  any 
newsstand  will  attest  to  this.  Literally  hun- 
dreds if  not  thousands  of  different  periodicals 
are  rolling  off  the  presses  of  the  country.  A 
newsdealer  in  a  small  surburban  town  recently 
told  me  that  he  had  over  200  comics  alone 
on  his  racks — not  that  many  copies  of  a 
tew  comics,  but  that  many  individual  titles! 
I  do  not  hold  up  comics  as  a  sad  example  of 
a  wealth  of  literature  denied  to  the  blind, 
but  it  is  symbolic  of  the  profligacy  of  ink 
print  publishing  when  viewed  in  contrast 
to  Braille. 

Nor  do  I  mean  to  convey  the  impression 
that  I  think  the  seeing  public  can  read  this 
mountain  of  periodical  literature.  There  is 
an  immeasurable  variety,  and  it  is  not  hu- 
manly possible  to  do  more  than  read  the 
tables  of  contents  of  most  journals,  the 
volume  is  so  tremendous.  But  the  inequity 
is  in  the  blind  person's  severe  limitation  of 
choice. 

This  leads  directly  to  my  next  point, 
namely,  that  while  no-one  is  so  impractical 
as  to  think  that  provision  of  a  comparable 
latitude  in  Braille  pulications  is  desirable, 
or  could  even  be  dreamed  of,  everyone  will 
at  once  see  the  crying  necessity  for  the  best 


possible  quality,  in  variety  of  subject  matter, 
and  in  method  of  presentation,  in  existing 
Braille  periodicals.  I  am  concerned  about 
how  easy  it  is  to  let  any  old  thing  go  through; 
there  is  no  competition  for  a  profitable 
market  in  Braille  periodical  publishing  (nor 
should  there  be),  therefore  no  compulsion 
from  that  angle  to  strive  for  quality.  So  it 
behooves  Braille  publishers  to  consider  con- 
scientiously and  constantly  how  they  might 
more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind 
reader.  This  has  particular  point  in  those 
cases  where  publishers  must  determine  their 
content — not  so  much  in  those  instances 
where  a  periodical  is  simply  a  transcription 
of  an  ink  print  publication. 

A  few  publishers  have  expressed  opinions 
about  the  need  for  Braille  periodicals  cover- 
ing subjects  not  now  covered,  or  for  addi- 
tional magazines  in  some  fields.  One  sug- 
gests a  health  and  temperance  journal,  which 
is  now  being  contemplated.  Two  others  sug- 
gest more  magazines  for  children,  both  secular 
and  religious.  One  finds  a  serious  need  for 
a  handicraft  magazine.  A  sports  journal  has 
been  suggested,  and  I  think  a  magazine  that 
would  act  as  a  medium  for  self-expression 
by  the  readers  would  fill  a  need.  Others  might 
well  be  suggested. 

I  want  also  to  say  a  word  about  the  rela- 
tive choices  for  the  blind  reader  as  between 
existing  secular  and  religious  periodicals.  It 
has  seemed  natural  to  divide  the  two  groups 
thus;  apparently  it  has  always  been  customary 
to  consider  blind  persons  as  being  in  par- 
ticular need  of  religious  nurture,  or  of  re- 
ligious compensation.  Comparatively  with 
the  seeing  world  of  periodical  literature, 
there  is  a  great  preponderance  of  religious 
matter  in  literature  for  the  blind.  I  am  not 
saying  that  there  is  too  much.  However,  we 
do  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  a  well-rounded 
life  requires  a  due  regard  for  good  propor- 
tions of  all  things,  and  in  this  matter  we 
should  look  to  the  provision  of  equal  free- 
dom of  choice  for  the  blind  with  that  of  the 
seeing. 

One  more  thought  in  continuance  of  re- 
ligious periodical  reading  for  the  blind:  I 
am  sure  it  would  help  greatly  in  the  reader's 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  ma- 
terial he  is  reading,  or,  equally  important,  in 
his  choosing  what  publications  he  wishes  to 
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read,  if  all  periodicals  that  follow  definite 
denominational  lines  would  clearly  indicate 
their  denominational  distinctions,  or  if  such 
lines  are  not  followed,  to  make  that  status 
equally  clear.  Some  do  this  by  their  titles; 
others  by  some  kind  of  indicia  or  by  special 
explanatory  literature.  Most,  or  all,  the  re- 
ligious periodicals  we  have  considered  are 
glad  to  extend  their  circulation  to  anyone, 
regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

Nearly  all  the  periodical  publishers  state 
that  their  reader  accessions  come  largely 
through  those  who  are  already  readers,  and 
through  the  recommendations  of  Braille 
teachers.    The    majority    of    publishers    also 


believe  that  many  potential  readers  do  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  the  periodicals.  In 
spite  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
publications,  blind  readers  are  most  grate- 
ful for  what  there  is.  It  is  not  infrequently 
surprising  that  home  teachers  and  other 
Braille  teachers  are  quite  unaware  of  periodi- 
cals available  for  a  small  fee,  or  even  for  the 
price  of  a  three-cent  stamp  for  inquiry  or 
enrollment  on  a  mailing  list.  We  should 
consider  the  need  for  a  better  organized 
method  of  informing  potential  readers  of 
what  is  available,  in  order  that  they  may 
choose  whether,  or  what,  they  wish  to  read. 


NATURE  AND  SCOPE  OF  A  VOLUNTARY  STATE- WIDE  AGENCY 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

*PHILIP  N.  HARRISON 

Executive   Secretary,   Pennsylvania  Association   for  the   Blind, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  inevitably,  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  organization  in  the  coun- 
try that  fits  the  title  indicated  on  the  pro- 
gram of  this  Conference.  When  the  Program 
Committee,  and  more  specifically  Chairman 
Clunk,  suggested  this  subject  I  demuned 
mildly,  for  I  realized  that  it  would  require 
direct  reference  to  and  description  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
its  unique  position  in  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind  and  prevention  of  blindness. 
However,  when  it  was  indicated  that  per- 
haps there  should  be  other  organizations  like 
ours  elsewhere  in  the  country,  the  Associa- 
tion accepted  your  invitation  to  speak  here 
today.  If  what  we  have  to  say  is  of  interest 
to   our   listeners,   we   shall    be   happy. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind — not  to  be  confused  with  the  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  which  did  not  come 
into  being  until  1924 — is  a  private,  voluntary 
organization  which  receives  a  nominal  grant 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
through  whose  Department  of  Welfare  it 
is  fully  accredited.  It  is  unique  in  that  it 
operates  through  a  central,  administrative 
office  in  Harrisburg  and  a  chain  of  branches. 
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each  of  which  is  an  entity  wliich  in  turn  func- 
tions under  its  own  board  of  directors.  The 
whole  is  knitted  together  in  a  state-wide 
board  of  trustees  and  an  executive  com- 
mittee, in  the  former  of  which  each  branch 
has  equal  representation. 

Genesis 

To  any  congregation  of  interested  people 
the  genesis  of  an  organization  is  as  important 
as  its  later  development  and  present  position 
in  the  field.  Therefore  a  few  words  on  our 
origin  will  not  be  amiss. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
was  founded  in  Pittsburgh  in  1910  by  a  small 
group  of  civic-minded  men  and  women  who 
sensed  that  the  fine  local  institution  for  blind 
children  did  not  offer  ser\'ices  broad  enough 
to  include  the  hundreds  of  blind  adults  in 
that  highly  industrial  area  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. They  rightly  believed  that  it  was 
not  sufficient  to  train  the  juvenile  blind  with- 
out giving  thought  to  their  future  after 
graduation.  The  outsrrowth  of  this  foresight 
was  the  Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 
It  is  significant  that,  as  adulthood  follows 
childhood,  so  work  for  the  adult  blind  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  schools  for  blind  chil- 
dren, in  Pittsburgh  as  elsewhere.  Today  many 
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graduates  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  school 
for  the  Blind  find  their  first  employment  en- 
couragement in  what  was  in  the  beginning 
the  Pittsburgh  Workshop,  now  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind.  In  1912  the  Workshop  was  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth under  the  corporate  title,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind.  Obviously, 
the  original  purpose  of  this  modest  begin- 
ning was  to  give  employment  to  blind  men 
and  women  in  its  sheltered  shop,  and  this 
pattern  has  been  followed  in  the  later  growth 
of  the  Association. 

Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County  accepted 
responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  their 
blind  and  partially  sighted  neighbors,  when 
in  igio  the  Association  employed  as  its  first 
Executive  Secretary  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell. 
After  brief  incumbencies  by  Miss  Reed, 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Lumb),  Hugh  Arthur  and 
W.  W.  Stamm,  he  was  followed  by  William 
Long,  a  totally  blind  citizen  of  Pittsburgh, 
who  served  until  his  death  in  1921. 

Growth  and  Development 
As  time  went  on  volunteer  workers,  serv- 
ice clubs,  occasional  bequests,  unsolicited  con- 
tributions and  annual  Weeks  for  the  Blind 
formed  the  backbone  of  support  for  this  en- 
'  deavor  on  behalf  of  the  many  men  and 
women  with  whom  their  wealthy  community 
had  not  heretofore  been  concerned.  And 
during  this  period  the  first  and  second 
Association  branches  were  established  in 
Scranton — 1913 — and  Wilkes-Barre— 1917 — re- 
spectively. These  pioneering  efforts  might 
not  have  spread  to  other  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania but  for  the  fortunate  arrival  in  Pitts- 
burgh in  October,  1921,  of  H.  Randolph  Lati- 
mer, a  blind  man  whose  work  in  Maryland 
and  on  the  Uniform  Type  Commission  of 
the  A.A.W.B.  was  already  well  known  nation- 
ally and  internationally.  This  born  organizer 
envisioned  the  same  services  for  similarly 
handicapped  citizens  of  other  communities 
as  had  been  so  promisingly  started  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area.  He  projected  the  work  be- 
gun by  Mr.  McAloney,  Mrs.  Ruslander,  Col. 
Schoonmaker,  Frank  Wilbur  Main,  John  A. 
Emery  and  others,  and  calling  to  his  support 
such  leaders  as  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell, 
Senator  Lanius.  Messrs.  Meader,  Burritt  and 


Delfino,  he  successfully  introduced  work  for 
the  blind  to  thirteen  additional  communities 
in  which  resided  not  only  the  largest  sighted 
populations,  but  also  the  greatest  popula- 
tion of  blind  people.  In  each  community  the 
same  general  pattern  was  adopted:  a  com- 
mitte  or  board  of  directors  of  local  citizens 
was  appointed  to  direct  the  affairs  of  their 
own  branch  of  the  parent  back  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  financing  was  by  means  of  voluntary 
efforts.  Ultimately  the  responsibility  toward 
those  in  whom  blindness  might  often  have 
been  prevented  was  acknowledged  by  financial 
support  from  the  respective  Community 
chests.  Modest  though  this  support  often 
was,  and  still  is,  it  was  significant,  inasmuch 
as  it  marked  the  new  local  agencies  with  the 
stamp    of   approval    and    permanence. 

What  is  not  generally  known  is  that  while 
thirteen  new  branches  of  the  Pittsburgh  par- 
ent were  established  between  1921  and  1929, 
the  parent  itself  did  not  become  separated 
from  the  old  Pittsburgh  Workshop  until  1929, 
when  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Associa- 
tion came  into  existence  and  found  its  chief 
financing  in  the  Community  Fund  of  Alle- 
gheny County.  At  this  juncture  in  the  life 
of  the  Association  two  important  facts  had 
been  established:  1.  For  the  first  time  in 
Pennsylvania  it  had  been  admitted  that  the 
correct  approach  to  the  problem  of  blindness 
and  its  prevention  was  on  the  local  or  com- 
munity level;  2.  In  the  fifteen  branches  then 
existing  our  pioneers,  spearheaded  by  Mr. 
Latimer,  had  proved  that  a  group  of  such 
agencies  having  everything  in  common  and 
functioning  locally,  could  advantageously  be 
guided,  administered  and  partially  financed 
out  of  a  central  organization  in  which  the 
whole  had  its  birth.  Moreover,  such  funds 
as  the  Association  has  received  from  the 
public  treasury  have  always  been  allocated 
and  distributed  by  the  parent  or  corporate 
body.  Clearly  this  unique,  private,  state- 
aided  voluntary  organization,  doing  work  on 
a  state-wide  basis  and  coordinating  its  whole 
effort  through  a  central  administrative  office, 
had  made  its  imprint  upon  thousands  of 
seeing  and  hundreds  of  visually  handicapped 
Pennsylvanians. 

Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  depression 
of  the  Thirties,  the  Association  received  some 
modest   bequests,   and   therefore    toward    the- 
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close  of  that  decade  it  experienced  a  rebirth 
of  interest  in  expansion  into  the  far  reaches 
of  the  state.  Only  one  of  its  fifteen  branches 
had  fallen  by  the  wayside  during  the  lean 
years,  and  this  was  largely  due  to  the  simul- 
taneous failure  of  the  local  community  chest 
upon   which    the   branch    depended    heavily. 

Human  nature  takes  an  odd  turn  when 
related  to  work  for  the  blind  and  prevention. 
It  seldom  initiates  services  of  this  kind  volun- 
tarily, but  remains  inactive  until  some  out- 
side influence  brings  the  question  to  it.  Then 
there  follows  the  invariable  battle  for  ade- 
quate funds  with  which  to  inaugurate  the 
work  and  afterwards  to  expand  normally  the 
plan  of  its  pioneers.  The  response  back  in 
1939  was  so  painfully  slow  that  the  Associa- 
tion's Executive  Secretary  was  mandated  in 
1942  to  speed  up  the  establishment  of  new 
branches,  to  bring  encouragement  to  added 
hundreds  of  blind  and  potentially  blind 
Pennsylvanians.  His  reply  was  to  suggest  a  new 
form  of  financing  for  such  new  local  agencies, 
which  was  adopted  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
in  command  of  the  Association's  destiny.  It 
was  then  and  only  then  that  the  Association 
began  to  take  its  story  by  mail  directly  to 
those  good  men  and  women  all  over  Pennsyl- 
\ania  who  ahvays  want  to  share  at  least 
modestly  in  any  ^vorthy  cause  when  sincerely 
approached  by  well-informed  sponsors.  The 
response  was  immediate,  substantial  and  pro- 
ductive of  results  commensurate  with  the 
caliber  of  the  tools  available  to  us. 

The  obvious  advantages  of  such  a  direct 
approach  to  the  potential  supporter  of  a 
worthy  cause  are  manifold:  First,  it  is  edu- 
cational upon  the  subject  at  interest  in  the 
appeal;  then  it  is  one  of  the  best  forms 
of  case-finding — a  most  important  item  in 
any  program  for  blind  people;  moreover,  pro- 
duction and  sales  departments  are  expanded 
as  the  agency  becomes  more  widely  known. 
A  firm  highly  skilled  in  writing  copy  perti- 
nent to  Avork  for  the  blind  and  prevention  of 
blindness  is  employed  to  manage  these  di- 
rect appeals  to  a  community's  entire  popula- 
tion. Its  fee  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
total  cost,  whereas  the  remaining  expenses, 
such  as  postage,  literature,  labor  etc.,  are 
common  to  any  mail  presentation  of  any 
agency's  problems  and  plans.  These  latter 
costs  are  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  great 


benefits  just  cited — education,  case-finding, 
increased  sales,  hence  more  employment  of 
clients,  etc.  The  net  money  proceeds  far 
outstrip  those  of  any  other  form  of  local 
financing,  and  the  aggregate  of  all  other 
local  sources  of  funds.  This  is  not  a  criti- 
cism of  community  chests,  city,  county,  or 
state  government  forms  of  financing,  but 
rather  a  challenge  to  them.  This  referendum 
of  all  the  people  in  a  given  community  is 
proof  that  community-representing  agencies, 
chests,  etc.,  should  supplement  our  direct  ap- 
peals for  funds,  and  that  the  governmental 
representatives  of  the  people  should  augment 
their  biennial  grants  to  such  generally  en- 
dorsed organizations  as  our  own.  ■ 

Under  this  new  attack  upon  its  problems 
the  Association  has  established  sixteen  new 
branches  since  the  summer  of  1943,  some  of 
which  are  already  challenging  the  status  of 
the  older  branches  which  have  been  in  ex- 
istence for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  rea- 
son is  more  liberal  local  financing  and  more 
generous  grants  from  the  parent  Association. 
Clearly  these  new  additions  have  not  taken 
on  the  stature  of  a  Brooklyn  Industrial 
Home,  a  New  York  Association  or  our  own 
Pittsburgh  Branch. 

As  the  Association  had  its  beginning  back 
in  1910,  so  its  continued  growth  has  been 
centered  around  the  sheltered  shop,  for  those 
clients  who  have  not  demonstrated  their 
physical  and  educational  ability  to  challenge 
and  conquer  outside  vocations. 

The,  physical  separation  of  the  corporate 
structure  from  its  embryo,  the  Pittsburgh 
"Workshop  for  the  Blind,  was  effected  in  the 
fall  of  1939,  when  the  administrative  office 
,of  the  parent  was  removed  to  Harrisburg, 
where  it  was  felt  it  could  conduct  its  affairs 
in  behalf  of  the  growing  state-wide  organiza- 
tion with  least  distraction  from  any  one  of 
its  branches  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  as 
was  the  case  during  the  years  when  the 
parent  was  so  intimately  located  with  re- 
spect to  what  became  in  1929  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch.  The  wisdom  of  this  removal  to  the 
centrally  located  State  capital  has  been  demon- 
strated in  many  ways. 

To  accommodate  the  expanded  sen'ices 
and  facilities  of  the  parent  Association  it 
was  obliged  to  acquire  its  Headquarters  prop- 
erty a  year  ago. 
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Present  Status 
At  present  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind  consists  of  an  expanded 
administrative'  or  central  office  in  Harris- 
burg  and  thirty-one  local  branch  organiza- 
tions in  varying  degrees  of  development.  Each 
branch  functions  under  its  own  board  of 
directors  and  has  co-union  with  and  main- 
tains its  interest  in  the  state-wide  aspects  of 
the  work  through  equal  trustee  representa- 
iion  on  the  Association's  state-wide  board.  The 
-Association  as  a  whole  now  serves,  or  hopes 
■soon  to  serve,  forty-two  counties  of  the 
Commonwealth's  sixty-seven,  in  which  re- 
side a  very  appreciable  percentage  of  its 
twenty-four  thousand  blind  and  partially 
seeing  citizens.  The  remaining  counties  are 
comparatively  thinly  populated,  and  here 
the  administrative  office  is  doing  an  increas- 
ing service  in  the  direct  case-work  field.  It  is 
hoped  that  many  of  these  less  crowded  loca- 
tions will  ultimately  be  served  by  new 
branches  yet  to  be  established.  The  Pitts- 
burgh plan  of  1910,  subsequently  projected 
over  the  State  until  1939,  has  been  accelera- 
ted since  1942  from  direct  contributions  of 
a  generous  public.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  quickened  growth  was  directed 
by  our  state-wide  board  of  trustees  and  ex- 
ecutive committee,  whose  promptings  have 
resulted  in  rendering  sixteen  new  communi- 
ties in  Pennsylvania  more  eye-conscious  than 
before.  These  results  could  not  have  been 
attained  under  a  sin?^le  working  unit  of  any 
voluntary  agency,  operating  only  on  the  local 
level,  nor  by  a  public  agency  with  its  limi- 
ting protocol.  Here  then  is  our  modern 
version  of  the  voluntary  or  private  agency's 
ability  to  pioneer  in  a  field  where  others  have 
feared  to  tread,  which  the  community  itself 
has  failed  to  develop.  So  we  have  history  re- 
peating itself:  Mr.  Latimer  and  his  private 
agencv  contemporaries  pioneered  in  the 
founding  of  the  public  agency  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  State  Council  for  the  Blind.  To- 
day we  in  the  Association  are  establishing  a 
framework  in  services  for  the  blind  upon 
which  the  public  agency  can  in  years  to  come 
give  broader  expression  to  that  new-found 
responsibility  which  it  accepted  when  the 
Commonwealth  sanctioned  participation  in 
Public  Law  113.  To  measure  up  to  the  re- 
quirements   of    this    Federal    Law    as    it    is 


administered  by  the  State  Council  for  the 
Blind  is  one  of  the  serious  challenges  to  the 
new  Association  branches,  and  to  some  of  the 
older  ones  too. 

I  see  no  reason  why  our  branches  should 
not  ultimately  become  the  forums  in  which 
local  representatives  of  the  blind  people 
themselves,  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  can  speak  to  both 
the  voters  and  the  lawmakers  on  all  matters 
of  common  interest. 

In  the  present  inter-relationship  between 
the  parent  body  and  its  branches,  consulta- 
tion and  advisory  services  are  available  at  no 
charge,  for  the  asking.  There  are  fixed 
quarterly  allotments  of  money  to  the  branches 
provided  by  the  central  or  headquarters 
office  from  funds  granted  biennially  by  the 
Commonwealth,  and  there  are  occasional 
special  grants  by  the  parent  for  specific  pro- 
jects in  the  branches.  At  no  time  does  any 
branch  contribute  a  dollar  to  the  parent 
organization.  This  is  contrary  to  standard 
practice  and  to  uninformed  public  opinion. 
In  this  we  are  also  unique. 

Frequent  meetings,  usually  in  Harrisburg, 
afford  community  of  interest  in  state-wide 
aspects  of  the  work,  and  the  exchange  of 
views  is  beneficial  to  all.  Corporate  meetings 
of  trustees  and  executive  committee  are  held 
quarterly.  The  executive  directors  gather 
at  stated  intervals.  An  annual  inter-branch 
conference  was  established  in  1930  and  has 
continued  except  for  the  war  years,  to  which 
are  invited  speakers  and  guests  from  other 
interested  agencies  in  Pennsylvania  and  else- 
where. 

Mr.  Latimer  initiated  a  quarterly.  The 
Seer,  which  is  published  in  Braille  as  well 
as  in  inkprint,  and  which  is  circulated  at  no 
cost  to  those  interested,  many  on  the  mailing 
list  being  in  foreign  countries. 

We  attach  considerable  importance  to  the 
pride  felt  in  the  local  work  by  its  sponsors, 
the  local  board  of  directors,  which  has  been 
prompted   to   action   on   behalf  of  its   blind  j 

neighbors  by  the  Association  at  headquarters. 
In  our  plan  of  branch  building,  remote  con- 
trol from  headquarters  is  wholly  absent; 
hence  provincialism  becomes  a  virtue,  and 
local  pride  in  the  work  can  be  pardoned. 
But  a  friendly  touch  is  always  in  the  back- 
ground of  a  branch's  relationship  with  head- 
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quarters.  Many  of  our  branches  will  never 
rival  similar  agencies  serving  larger  popula- 
tions, but  will  more  than  justify  their  ex- 
istence by  being  ever  sympathetic  to  the 
problems  of  blindness,  and  waging  constant 
warfare  against  unnecessary  blindness  through 
collaboration  with  the  professional  authori- 
ties in  their  communities. 

The  Association's  lifelong  plan  of  opera- 
tion finds  parallel  in  the  recent  utterances 
of  the  two  leading  statesmen  of  Pennsylvania, 
Governor  Duff  and  Post  Governor,  now  U.  S. 
Senator  General  Edward  Martin.  This  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  moral,  financial  and  social 
responsibility  to  its  citizens  should  be  as- 
sumed in  the  main  by  the  community  in 
which  they  live.  Central  organizations  must 
do  the  ground-breaking  and  provide  some  of 
the  initial  capital,  but  the  maintainance  of 
the  future  should  in  the  final  analysis  be 
provided  by  the  local  communities  where 
the  beneficiaries  reside. 

Our  Philosophy 

Our  philosophy  is  expressed  in  the  March 
i9j8  issue  of  The  Seer,  from  which  I  quote: 

"One  of  the  traditional  aims  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind  is  to 
broaden  the  vocational  and  professional  op- 
portunities of  its  visually  handicapped  em- 
ployees and  blind  or  partially  sighted  men 
and  women  not  vet  enjoying  this  direct  af- 
filiation. The  tradition  was  established  with 
the  appointment  of  William  Long  as  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  that  Association  early  in  its 
history.  When  Mr.  Long  died  H.  Randolph 
Latimer  of  Baltimore  was  named  his  succes- 
sor in  1921.  When  Mr.  Latimer  retired  from 
active  duty  with  the  Association  in  January, 
19(1,  his  Field  Secretary,  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him  as  Executive  Secretary.  Mr.  Long 
and  Mr.  Latimer  were  blind  men.  The  in- 
cumbent Secretary  is  totally  blind,  having 
lost  his  sight  in  the  Army  in  1918.  This 
tradition  has  been  maintained  without  ex- 
ception in  the  primary  appointments  that 
have  been  made  to  positions  of  Executive 
Director  in  the  fifteen  new  branches  which 
have  been  formed  since  June,  1943.  A  few 
of  the  many  non-Pennsvlvania  l:)lind  execu- 
tives who  have  rendered  conspicuous  service 
to  others  similarlv  handicapped  are  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  George  F.  Meyer,  Joseph  F.  Clunk, 


Peter  J.  Salmon,  Francis  J.  Cummings,  E.  A. 
Baker,  L.  L.  Watts,  and  J.  Robert  .Atkinson. 

"The  above  facts  when  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  knowledge  that  the  .Association 
is  giving  employment  to  many  hundreds  of 
blind  people  in  positions  of  lesser  responsi- 
bility are  tangible  evidence  of  our  keeping 
the  faith  with  its  tradition,  with  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  its  Charter  and  By-Laws,  and 
with  the  blind  people  of  Pennsylvania  them- 
selves: '.  .  .  the  purpose  for  which  the  corpo- 
ration is  formed  is  the  support  and  promotion 
of  the  interests  of  the  blind.  .  .  .'  " 

Until  more  adequate  facilities  for  train- 
ing executives  and  sub-executives  in  work 
for  the  blind  and  prevention  of  blindness  are 
available,  we  cannot  be  too  concerned  with 
formal  qualifications  of  our  staff  workers. 
Through  no  desire  on  our  part  the  chief 
resource  for  this  commodity  is  on-the-job 
experience.  This  is  the  way  work  for  the 
blind  in  this  country  began,  and  in  this 
respect  it  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Until  an 
enlightened  society  acknowledges  this  effort 
to  be  a  field  in  itself  and  provides  edu- 
cational facilities  for  graduating  large  num- 
bers of  specialists  for  this  endeavor,  the  mat- 
ter of  qualifications  must  give  way  to  needed 
expansion  of  existing  facilities  with  such 
workers  as  are  available. 

Our  Virtues 
To  recapitulate:  The  pri\'ate,  state-wide 
agency  has  the  advantage  of  direct  com- 
munion with  the  contributing  public;  close 
contact  with  its  clients  and  potential  clients; 
freedom  from  oppressive  statutory  regulation; 
is  indigenous;  can  employ  competent  staff 
and  other  personnel,  where  these  are  to  be 
found,  without  regard  to  political  choice  and 
implication;  can  produce  and  sell  blind-made 
jDroducts  of  its  own  manufacture,  thus  em- 
ploying many  handicapped  men  and  women 
in  other  than  executive  and  sub-executive 
work,  and  through  its  customer  relationship 
can  give  deserving  publicity  to  the  agency's 
entire  program.  It  can  furnish  a  framework 
upon  which  the  public  agency  can  anchor  its 
adjustment  training  and  rehabilitation  plan 
under  Public  Law  113.  .\lso  the  local  agency 
for  the  blind  in  the  voluntars'  private  field 
is  the  best  medium  through  which  society 
can   offer   amends   for   its   dereliction   in   the 
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past,  when  little  was  done  about  preventing 
useless  blindness. 

Our  Faults 
Our  chief  shortcomings  are  those  which 
usually  bedevil  all  such  agencies,  private  and 
public:  a  paucity  of  qualifications  and  a  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  many  board  members 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  work  for  the 
blind  and  the  practical  problems  confronting 
those  whom  it  aims  to  serve.  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  theory  that  there  can  be  too 
many  voluntary  agencies  for  the  blind  in  the 
country.  The  only  requisites  are  the  pres- 
ence in  the  allocated  territories  of  a  sufficient 
population  of  visually  handicapped  citizens 
and  a  sighted  population  to  provide  on  the 
local  level  the  essential  moral  and  financial 
support  of  the  work.  Education  of  the  local 
residents  is  the  third  requisite.  An  enlight- 
ened public  will  always  respond  kindly  and 
generously  to  any  well-guided  effort  to  dis- 
pel the  tragedy  of  blindness  through  training, 
employment,  recreational  activities  and  pur- 
suits for  social  betterment. 

Our  Future 

The  future  of  this  private,  state-wide  or- 
ganization seems  to  lie  in  improving  qualifi- 
cations of  our  personnel;  in  pointing  toward 
higher  standards;  in  diversifying  and  better- 
ing the  products  of  our  sheltered  shops;  in 
cementing  closer  relations  with  kindred  agen- 
cies, large  and  small,  local,  state  and  national, 
private  and  public;  in  building  more  autono- 
mous branches  through  which  to  serve  more 
Pennsylvanians;  in  consolidating  our  gains 
of  the  past  five  years;  in  widening  opportuni- 
ties to  more  and  more  handicapped  citizens. 


This  paper  gives  much  of  the  nature  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 
We  frankly  admit  that  the  scope  of  its  pres- 
ent work  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  We  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  these  objectives. 
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In  my  thirty  years  of  blindness  it  has  al- 
ways been  my  good  fortune  to  find  encourage- 
ment in  the  acts  of  others,  so  that  I  dared 
not  let  them  down.  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
the  challenge  to  all  workers  for  the  blind: 
Find  good  in  the  acts  of  other  agencies  and 
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evil  in  us  will  be  flooded  away  in  the  light 
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the   light   in   the  right   direction. 


NATURE  AND  SCOPE  OF  LOCAL  PRIVATE  SERVICE  AGENCIES 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

PHILIP  S.  PLATT,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Director, 
The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


An  analysis  of  the  nature  of  local  private 
service  agencies  for  the  blind  is  an  ambitious 
subject  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not 
previously  been  attempted.  Perhaps  no  one 
has  had  the  courage  or  the  effrontery  to 
tackle    a   subject    about   which    no    one    can 


claim  to  be  thoroughly  informed.  I  approach 
the  task  with  a  great  deal  of  humility,  but 
fortified  by  a  feeling  of  the  importance  of 
examining  a  voluntary  activity  that  has  as- 
sumed the  role  of  serving  the  blind. 

My  qualifications  may  be  questioned  and 
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I  admit  I  am  a  new-comer  to  the  field  of 
work  with  the  blind,  with  only  a  four  years' 
initiation,  and  that  in  the  atypical  city  of 
New  York.  However,  for  thirty  years  pre- 
viously I  have  been  connected  with  local 
and  national  health  and  welfare  agencies, 
and  quite  recently  I  conducted,  for  The  Na- 
tional Health  Council  and  The  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  a  three  year  study  of  voluntary 
health  agencies  throughout  the  country,  in- 
volving visits  to  712  agencies  and  1,000  inter- 
views. This  background  has  been  helpful  in 
trying  to  appraise  agencies  working  for  the 
blind. 

The  task  is  important  for  it  concerns  noth- 
ing less  than  the  vitality  of  our  blind  serv- 
ice agencies,  that  is,  the  vitality  of  its  leader- 
ship, its  programs,  its  support,  in  short,  its 
future.  This  is  a  large  order. 

The  1946  edition  of  "Agencies  for  the 
Blind"  lists  some  80  local  service  agencies  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States,  having  at 
least  one  paid  worker.  There  are  probably  a 
few  which  are  not  listed.  Furthermore,  as  we 
decided  to  limit  our  study  to  local  agencies 
furnishing  more  than  a  single  service  to  the 
blind,  we  did  not  include  boarding  homes 
if  that  was  the  only  activity  conducted  or 
workshops  if  these  were  limited  to  employ- 
ment only  and  had  no  other  services.  The 
few  state  associations  were  not  included,  nor 
the  national,  nor,  of  course,  the  tax  supported 
agencies. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  out  to  80  agencies 
(visits  were  impossible);  50  were  returned. 
Right  here  may  I  confess  that  I  deplore 
questionnaires.  I  have  never  seen  one  that  was 
even  moderately  good  and  I'm  sure  most  re- 
plies are  sucK  that  they  cannot  be  the  basis 
of  accurate  statistics.  To  have  prepared  so 
simple  a  questionnaire  as  the  one  sent  you. 
to  have  safeguarded  it  against  misinterpreta- 
tion and  to  have  sought  qualitative  and 
quantitative  answers,  would  have  required 
pages  and  pages  of  definitions  and  three  or 
four  times  as  many  questions.  Obviously, 
this  would  have  defeated  itself.  So.  in  my 
quest  for  knowledge,  I  fell  into  the  usual 
trap  of  the  too  simple  questionnaire.  To  you 
50  who  replied  I  am  in  heaw  debt. 

It  is  admitted  that  this  questionnaire  does 
not  measure  quality  of  service  nor  indicate, 
on  the  basis  of  a  yes  or  no  response,  whether 


an  activity  engaged  in  is  an  occasional,  minor 
service  or  a  continual  major  one.  For  example 
in  answer  to  the  question  "Do  You  engage  in 
Training  of  Pre-Schools?"  the  agency  that 
gives  a  talk  to  mothers  of  pre-school  blind 
children  once  a  year  might  answer  .yes,  as 
would  also  the  agency  that  conducts  a  high 
standard  nursery  school,  with  many  parent- 
teacher  meetings,  systematic  home  visits  to 
all  blind  pre-schools,  including  babies,  and 
provides  a  month's  vacation  in  the  country 
each  summer.  We  must  assume  then  that 
on  the  whole  the  replies  will  give  a  better 
impression  of  Avork  for  the  blind  than  is 
actually  the  case,  since  it  is  a  natural  human 
characteristic  for  executives  to  claim  for  their 
agency  as  much,  not  as  little,  credit  as  they 
possibly  can. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  limitations  of  such 
crude,  statistics,  we  still  feel  that  they  provide 
us  with  information  that  is  better  than 
none  at  all.  The  replies  to  the  30  questions 
dealing  with  service  activities  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  a  descending  order  beginning 
with  the  workshop  employment  that  39  or 
78%  said  they  were  engaged  in;  social  rec- 
reation and  entertainment  that  38  agencies 
or  76%  acknowledged,  and  ending  with 
music  training  and  dramatic  activities  that 
10  and  9  agencies  respectively  admitted  con- 
ducting. There  were  9  additional,  making  12 
activities  that  half  or  more  of  the  agencies 
replying,  engaged  in;  18  activities  in  which 
less  than  half  were  engaged.  If  this  is  the 
general,  over-all  picture  showing  the  fre- 
quency Avith  which  certain  services  are  pro- 
vided, what  is  the  picture  of  services  provided, 
when  we  look  at  each  agency  separately.  How 
many  agencies  provided  all  30  services,  how 
manv  provided  20,  15,  or  10?  The  record  shows 
that  no  agency  provided  all  30  services,  al- 
though one  offered  29,  one  27,  and  one  23 
services.  More  than  half  of  the  30  services 
were  provided  by  21  agencies;  between  i/^ 
and  14  of  the  services  by  18  agencies,  and  less 
than  14  (or  7  or  fewer  services)  by  8  agencies. 
In  other  words,  our  50  service  agencies  offered 
a  range  of  services  extending  from  2  to  29, 
with  12  agencies  offering  18  or  more,  20 
offering  between  13  and  17;  15  offering  be- 
tween 6  and  12;  and  4  offering  four  or  less. 
At  this  point  it  should  be  noted  that  the  list 
of  30  services  is  quite  arbitrary  and  by  no 
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means  complete  or  authoritative.  It  offers, 
however,  as  fairly  adequate  program  against 
which  to  measure  our  private  service  agen- 
cies. And  judged  by  these  criteria,  I  do  not 
think  they  measure  up  as  well  as  one  would 
like. 

Our  picture  of  the  50  agencies  can  be 
rounded  out  in  certain  particulars.  About 
half  (26)  have  contractual  arrangements  with 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  to  do 
rehabilitation  work  for  the  state  agency,  12 
not  answering  the  question.  Sixteen  agencies 
have  made  systematic  evaluations  of  their 
own  agencies,  whereas  23  have  had  outsiders 
study  their  agency;  in  fact,  12  of  these  agen- 
cies have  used  both  methods. 

Board  meetings  are  most  often  held  either 
12  times  or  4  times  a  year,  13  agencies  follow- 


ing each  of  these  practices.  Seven  agencies 
omit  the  two  summer  months,  and  others, 
meet  less  frequently  down  to  3,  2  or  1  meet- 
ing a  year. 

Volunteers  are  reported  as  used  by  34  agen- 
cies, 16  not  answering.  These  volunteers 
range  in  number  from  1  to  600,  totaling 
3,391  or  an  average  of  100  an  agency,  al- 
though the  median  or  middle  point  is  30. 

Forty-four  agencies  prepare  annual  reports, 
but  only  17  were  printed  [and  26  typewrite 
the  reports,  and  25  distribute  them.]  The  17 
printed  reports  may  be  as  few  as  25  or  as 
many  as  20,000  although  8  agencies  print  over 
5,000. 

Yearly  audits  are  made  by  39  agencies,  7 
make  them  more  frequently,  3  did  not  answer 
and  only  one  did  not  make  any  audit. 


Certain  Statistics  from  50  Service  Agencies  for  the  Blind 


Type  of 

Service 


A  gencies 

Providing 

No.  of 

Specified  Service,  in 

Number  of 

Agencies 

Services 

Providing 

umber 

Percent 

Provided 

Same 

39 

78 

30 

0 

38 

76 

29 

1 

38 

76 

27 

1 

37 

74 

23 

1 

36 

72 

22 

2 

34 

68 

20 

3 

33 

66 

19 

3 

ii 

66 

18 

1 

30 

60 

17 

7 

29 

58 

16 

2 

25 

50 

15 

3 

25 

50 

14 

4 

24 

48 

13 

3 

24 

48 

12 

3 

24 

48 

11 

2 

21 

42 

10 

0 

20 

40 

9 

3 

20 

40 

8 

3 

19 

38 

7 

3 

18 

36 

6 

1 

18 

36 

5 

0 

16 

32 

4 

2 

14 

28 

3 

1 

13 

26 

2 

1 

13 

26 

12 

24 

12 

24 

k 

11 

22 

10 

20 

9 

18 

Full-time  Emploj'ment  in 
Workshop 

Social  Recreation 

Entertainment 

Home  Teaching 

Social  Case  Work 

Part-time  Employment  in 
Agency 

Talking  Books 

Prev.  of  Blindness      .... 

Special  Devices  Sold      .    .    . 

Guiding  Provided       .... 

Jobs  Outside  Agency     .    .    . 

Voc.  Guid.  Counseling       .    . 

Provide  Readers 

Med.  Soc.  Work 

Orientation 

Musical  Recreation    .... 

Provide  Own  Medical  Exam. 
Service     

Vacations  for  blind    .... 

Self-Governing  Clubs    .    .    . 

Braille  Library 

Group  Teaching 

Newsstands  &  Concessions  . 

Intellectual  Recreation     .    . 

Creative  Recreation       .    .    . 

Physical  Recreation  .... 

Scholarships 

Voca.  Guid.  Training    .    .    . 

Pre-school  Training  .... 

Music  Training       

Dramatic  Recreation     .    .    . 
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Our  efforts  to  obtain  financial  data,  that  is 
incomes,  expenditures  deficits,  capital  value 
of  plant,  and  legacies,  were  only  partially 
successful.  Twelve  agencies  were  unwilling 
to  furnish  these  data  and  the  data  from  two 
agencies  that  serve  both  the  blind  and  other 
handicapped  persons  cannot  be  used  for  com- 
parative purposes.  So  far  as  total  expenditures, 
including  workshop  expenditures,  are  con- 
cerned, 19  agencies  spent  less  than  $30,000; 
8  agencies  spent  between  $30,000  and  $70,000; 
6  spent  between  $80,000  and  $110,000;  1 
spent  .$400,000;  1  spent  $750,000,  and  1  spent 
$1,120,000. 

Deficits  in  the  last  year's  operations  were 
reported  by  20  agencies  extending  from  $35. 
to  $88,000. 

Bequests  were  received  last  year  by  13  agen- 
cies, the  amounts  varying  from  $250.  to 
$254,000.  [Six  were  under  $1,500.  4  between 
$1,500  and  $30,000,  and  three  over  $100,000.] 

Full-time  staff  workers  are  reported  to  be 
666,  varying  between  1  and  117,  although  5 
seems  to  be  the  point  at  which  as  many  agen- 
cies have  more  as  have  fewer  workers.  There 
are   70  part-time  workers   in   addition. 

While  the  reporting  to  you  by  name  and 
frequency  of  each  of  the  30  services  found  in 
the  programs  of  the  50  replying  agencies 
would  be  fatiguing  and  of  little  value  (they 
appear  as  a  table),  they  can  be  considered  in 
four  groups.  There  were  9  services  listed  under 
adjustment  and  training:  the  most  frequent  of 
these  was  home  teaching  (74%).  the  least  fre- 
quent, music  training  (20%).  Under  employ- 
ment were  4  types  of  service:  the  most  fre- 
quent was  employment  in  own  sheltered  or 
specialized  workshop  (76%),  the  least,  place- 
ment in  newsstands  and  concessions  (32%). 
Under  recreation  were  15  services:  most  fre- 
quent was  social  recreation  (76%);  least  fre- 
quent, dramatic  activity  (18%).  The  group 
entitled  "other  services"  listed  prevention  of 
blindness  activities  which  66%  reported  offer- 
ing and  provision  of  your  own  medical  ex- 
amination service  for  either  staff  or  clients 
which  40%claimed.  This  last  question  was 
poorly  phrased.  Although  it  asked  "Do  you 
provide  your  oivn  medical  examination  serv- 
ice, for  staff,  for  clients,  and  meant  do  you 
have  your  own  paid  medical  staff,  it  was 
interpreted  as.  do  you  arrange  for.  and  pav 
if  necessary  for,  medical  examination? 


Imperfect  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  these 
data  about  50  private  service  agencies  for  the 
blind  do  tell  us  something.  Like  almost  every- 
thing  typically  American,  they  are  numerous, 
no  two  are  alike,  they  are  small,  they  are 
large,  they  appear  to  be  weak  and  they  appear 
to  be  strong.  All  this  is  natural  and  is  well 
known. 

What  is  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  these  agencies  have  what  must  be  con- 
sidered an  inadequate  program.  In  spite  of 
all  the  good  things  they  are  doing  there  is  so 
much  that  they  are  not  doing.  Half  of  the 
agencies  reporting  are  conducting  less  than 
half  of  the  services  that  a  well-rounded,  fairly 
complete  program  would  call  for.  Let  us  not 
go  on  the  defensive  and  rush  forth  with  all 
the  reasons  why  more  cannot  be  done.  Let 
us  stand  up  to  the  challenge  of  what  an  ade- 
quate program  for  the  blind  really  is  and 
convince  our  community  leaders  and  com- 
munity chests  that  these  many-sided  services 
must  be  provided.  Don't  expect  others  to  tell 
us  what  our  programs  should  be.  'We  must 
present  our  case  for  the  fuller  program  so 
effectively  that  we  get  results.  Certainly,  there 
is  no  cause  that  is  more  certain  of  public 
support  if  it  is  well  presented. 

We  at  the  New  York  Lighthouse  feel  so 
strongly  about  the  value  of  the  well-rounded' 
program  that  we  never  tire  of  explaining  that 
without  the  four  corner  stones  of  adjustment, 
training,  employment  and  recreation,  each 
developed  as  fully  as  possible,  we  would  feel 
we  were  sadly  falling  down  on  our  job.  And 
yet  among  the  least  frequently  reported  ac- 
tivities are  those  that  we  feel  are  of  excep- 
tional importance  in  individual  rehabilita- 
tion, namely  dramatic  activities,  music  train- 
ing, pre-school  child  training,  scholarships, 
phvsical,  creative  and  intellectual  recreation, 
to  name  only  a  few.  Even  if  a  community  is 
too  small  to  support  such  activities  through 
its  blind  agency,  the  latter  should  see  that  its 
clients  are  admitted  to  these  activities  wher- 
ever they  exist  in  the  community. 

I  see  a  circle  which  represents  the  com- 
plete ideal  program  of  services  to  the  blind. 
The  official  agencies  in  your  community  oc- 
cupy a  sector  of  the  circle.  How  much  of  the 
balance  is  occupied  by  your  private  agency  or 
all  the  local  private  agencies?  Take  our  list  of 
30   activities,   or   maybe   your  own   list,   and 
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see  what  you  have.  Even  here  we  are  indicat- 
ing only  the  adequacy  or  better  the  complete- 
ness of  the  program  offered,  not  the  ade- 
quacy in  quality  or  quantity  of  the  services 
themselves.    . 

We  stated  at  the  outset  that  our  task  con- 
cerned nothing  less  than  the  vitality  of  our 
blind  services  agencies,  that  is,  the  vitality  of 
its  leadership,  its  program,  and  its  support. 

Enough  has  been  said  about  the  program 
to  indicate  that  while  it  is  firmly  planted, 
it  still  has  a  great  deal  to  grow.  A  workshop 
alone  is  fine,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  should 
not  stop  there.  The  vitally  alive  agency  will 
develop  additional  services — adjustment, 
training  and  recreation.  The  test  of  vitality 
of  an  agency  is  its  constant  adaptability  to 
new  conditions  and  its  avoidance  of  standing 
still.  Only  you  yourselves  can  judge,  as  you 
compare  your  agency's  status  today  with  that 
of  five  years  ago  and  with  your  future  plans, 
whether  yours  is  a  vitally  alert,  dynamic  one 
or  a  static  one.  And  this  vitality  of  an 
agency  is  a  reflection  of  its  Board  and  its  ex- 
ecutive, as  a  team.  Neither  can  move  very 
far  ahead  without  the  other.  If  either  at- 
tempts it  alone  they  soon  part  company.  If 
the  executive  is  wise  he  will  work  towards 
building  up  a  Board  that  is  progressive  and 
will  certainly  make  the  education  of  his  Board 
one  of  his  tasks.  There  are  many  tests  for  the 
vitality  of  an  agency.  Some  of  them  are  men- 
tioned in  my  self-evaluation  schedule  for  vol- 
untary health  agencies. 

The  vitality  of  an  agency's  support  may  be 
found  in  the  amount  and  charcter  of  its  an- 
nual income,  in  relation  to  its  needs,  the 
strength  of  its  program  and  the  effectiveness 
-with  which  the  public  is  made  aware  of  it,  the 
degree  to  which  volunteers  are  enlisted,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  can  secure  bequests. 
Where  the  main  support,  other  than  from 
sale  of  merchandise,  comes  from  the  Com- 
munity Chest,  to  what  extent  is  this  income 
supplemented  by  special  fund  raising  bene- 
fits? Where  agencies  conduct  their  own  fund 
raising  campaigns,  is  the  number  of  contribu- 
tors increasing  steadily?  Is  your  story  reaching 
the  public  effectively?  Are  suitable  prospects 
for  bequests  being  approached?  Given  the 
extraordinarily  strong  appeal  that  is  ours,  the 
public  will  respond  if  our  cause  is  effectively 
presented.  Many  of  us,  perhaps  all  of  us,  have 


failed  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  public 
interest  in,  and  support  of,  work  for  those 
who  are  blind. 

In  more  general  terms,  what,  after  all,  are 
the  characteristics  of  a  good  agency?  It  has  a 
good  board,  good  executive  and  staff,  good 
program,  good  public  support,  and  good  co- 
operative relationships  with  other  agencies, 
public  and  private.  But  what  is  good?  There 
are  no  absolute  standards  of  goodness.  People 
who  know  what  is  possible,  may  however, 
agree  on  criteria   for  judging  what  is  good. 

Wouldn't  you  agree  that  the  good  Board 
has  a  clear  conception  of  what  its  agency 
should  and  should  not  do;  knows  whether  or 
not  it  is  doing  it;  has  the  determination  to 
find  the  means  for  its  adequate  support;  se- 
cures the  ablest  executive  it  can  to  administer 
the  agency;  gives  the  executive  authority, 
within  the  limitations  of  the  budget,  to  do 
everything  except  determine  policies  and 
make  capital  expenditures,  and  then  backs 
him  up;  and  the  good  Board  interprets  the 
agency  to  the  community?  It  does  not  ad- 
minister the  agency  or  execute  the  program 
itself.  It  does  not  become  complacent  and  self- 
satisfied,  nor  does  it  lack  faith  in  the  future 
of  the  organization,  nor  the  courage  to  tackle 
the  difficult.  It  does  not  ignore  what  other 
similar  agencies  elsewhere  are  doing.  It  does 
not  consider  it  an  extravagance  to  have  out- 
side experts  study  the  agency  and  recommend 
ways  of  improvement.  It  does  not  get  the  at- 
titude— our  agency,  right  or  wrong,  our 
agency.  It  remembers  that  it  exists  only  be- 
cause the  public  believes  it  can  do  something 
that  needs  to  be  done,  better  than  any  other 
agency.  When  the  need  for  the  agency  ceases 
it  is  ready  to  give  up. 

What  then  is  the  good  executive?  Is  it  not 
he  who  is  qualified  by  training  and  experi- 
ence for  his  job;  who  knows  how  to  work 
with  his  Board;  selects  the  best  possible  staff; 
sets  ever  higher  goals  for  accomplishment; 
evaluates  progress  toward  these  goals;  repre- 
sents his  agency  effectively  before  the  public; 
maintains  morale;  cooperates  helpfully  with 
other  agencies.  In  addition,  the  good  execu- 
tive must  have  the  personal  qualities  that  go 
with  leadership, — character,  imagination,  abil- 
ity, and  devotion  to  his  work.  Such  individuals 
are  not  around  every  corner,  nor  are  they 
available  at  cut-rate  prices. 
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The  outstanding  agencies  are  what  they  are 
in  large  measure  because  they  had  the  bene- 
fit of  executives  with  exceptional  imagination, 
understanding  and  initiative.  Yet  persons  who 
are  in  a  position  to  judge  agree  that,  by  and 
large,  and  throughout  the  country,  the  great- 
est weakness  of  ineffective  voluntary  agencies 
is  in  their  leadership,  primarily  executive 
leadership. 

[There  are  executives  who  may  be  orderly 
and  conscientious  enough  and  who  may  even 
have  been  reasonably  effective  in  their  youth, 
but  who  have  tired  in  their  work  and  seek  to 
avoid  all  new  responsibilities.  And  there  are 
also  executives  who  are  obviously  frustrated 
and  defeated  persons.  Even  though  they  might 
still  be  able  to  think  of  new  opportunities  for 
their  agencies,  they  are  certain  that  there 
would  be  no  use  in  their  trying  to  realize 
them.  And  there  are  those  who  know  it  all 
and  have  nothing  to  learn.  Agencies  that 
have  such  executives  will,  of  course,  rarely 
send  them  to  the  state  or  national  professional 
meetings;  and  when  any  such  are  sent,  they 
bring  back  little.]  No  vigorous  staff  education 
goes  on  within  the  agency.  Self-analysis  is  an 
unknown  term.  No  program  appropriate  for 
the  immediate  years  ahead  has  been  planned. 
Where  the  agency  is  now  or  what  it  should  be 
doing  five  years  hence  has  never  crossed  the 
•executive's  mind.  Imagination  and  vision  do 
not  exist.  He  is  swallowed  up  in  routine,  and 
has  little  time  or  energy  for  the  really  im- 
portant tasks  of  rethinking  the  agency's  real 
place  in  the  community,  its  changing  goals, 
the  quality  of  its  service,  its  long-time  objec- 
tives, the  measurement  of  its  achievement 
over  the  years,  its  opportunities  for  improv- 
ing its  community  relationships — in  short,  for 
leadership  and  social  statesmanship. 

The  best  boards  have  set  up  definite  quali- 
fications as  to  training,  experience  and  person- 
ality for  the  executive,  and  they  approach  his 
selection  as  their  most  serious  and  important 
responsibility.  They  canvass  the  country,  seek 
advice  from  qualified  sources,  have  personal 
interviews  and  fix  remuneration  at  a  figure  in 
Iceeping  with  the  high  value  which  the  posi- 
tion has  for  the  agency.  They  consider  a 
mediocre  or  incompetant  executive  the  most 
unforgivable  extravagance  for  an  agency, 
since  the  salary  of  such  an  executive,  however 
small,  is  wasted.  [The  most  profitable  expend- 


iture may  be  a  salary  large  enough  to  attract 
an  executive  of  superior  quality.]  Men  and 
women  directing  voluntary  non-profit  organi- 
zations should  recognize  that  the  salaries  of 
excellent  executives  are  more  than  repaid  by 
•  the  economies  which  they  effect  and  by  the 
improved  quality  of  agency  work  which  they 
bring  about. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  relation  be- 
tween the  private  and  public  agencies  for 
the  blind.  Do  the  private  service  agencies 
think  they  can  do  everything?  Have  they 
forgotten  the  official  agency?  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  that  they  have  not  forgotten  the  in- 
valuable and  essential  official  agency  without 
which  work  for  the  blind  would  be  terribly 
crippled. 

The  governmental  agency  exists  by  action 
of  a  legislative  body,  is  definitely  limited  as  to 
what  it  can  and  cannot  do,  must  stay  within 
its  budget,  must  select  its  personnel  through 
civil  service  and  conform'  to  prescribed  sal- 
ary scales.  It  is  subject  to  drastic  expansion  or 
retrenchment  in  the  extent  of  its  work  owing 
to  changes  in  its  appropriations  and  it  can 
be  affected  by  political  changes. 

The  %'oluntary  agency  is  the  creation  of  an 
individual  or  group  of  individuals  who  de- 
termine its  program.  It  has  an  extraordinary 
freedom  of  action  that  a  public  agency  has 
not.  It  may,  within  certain  limitations,  do 
what  it  wants,  when  it  wants,  Avhere  it  wants, 
and  how  it  wants.  This  freedom,  however, 
carries  with  it  great  responsibility  for  it  in- 
cludes freedom  to  do  poorly  or  nothing  at  all, 
to  hold  up  progress  as  well  as  to  pioneer  new 
services  and  demonstrate  new  methods.  The 
voluntary  agency  also  has  exceptional  op- 
portunity to  educate  the  public,  to  promote 
desirable  legislation  in  its  field  of  interest,  and 
in  some  critical  situations  to  supplement  the 
official  agency  with  personnel  or  funds.  Cer- 
tainly, if  it  is  at  all  forward-looking,  it  turns 
over  to  the  official  agency  activities  which  the 
latter  is  prepared  to  carry  on  effectively,  and 
it  should  safeguard  the  quality  of  adminis- 
tration of  its  public  agency.  This  means  that 
its  role  is  both  that  of  critic  and  defender  of 
the  tax-supported  agency.  In  short,  the  volun- 
tary agencv  supplements  and  complements 
the  official  agency.  Neither  is  adequate  with- 
out the  other. 

What  then  are  our  conclusions  about  volun- 
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tary  service  agencies  for  the  blind,  as  revealed 
by  a  recent  questionnaire  and  as  understood 
by  a  student  of  voluntary  agencies?  It  is  clear 
that  they  have  proved  to  be  of  invaluable 
service  to  the  blind.  They  have  pioneered  in 
many  directions  and  are  still  pioneering.  They 
are  performing  many  services  that  the  official 
agencies  are  not  well  qualified  to  perform. 
But,  by  and  large,  their  program  of  service  is 
too  limited;  there  is  much  left  undone  that 
they  ought  to  do.  While  some  agencies  have 
received  very  generous  support  from  the 
public,  others  have  failed  to  command  any 
appreciable  response.  As  with  all  voluntary 
agencies,  the  need  for  trained  and  able  ex- 
ecutives   and    workers    is    far    ahead    of    the 


supply.  While  self-evaluation  or  outside  ap- 
praisal of  agencies  is  being  practiced  by  many,, 
the  need  for  its  wider  use  is  apparent.  Al- 
though federal  and  state  legislation  of  recent 
years  have  given  the  official  agencies  authority 
and  money  to  expand  their  services  greatly,, 
with  corresponding  benefit  to  the  blind, 
the  need  for  the  good  voluntary  agency  is 
greater  than  ever.  The  voluntary  and  the 
official  agency  supplement  and  complement 
each  other.  Upon  the  Boards  of  Directors  of 
these  agencies,  stimulated  by  their  execu- 
tives, depends  the  degree  of  vision,  progress, 
achievement  and  financial  support  that  our 
volimtary  agencies  for  the  blind  attain  today 
and  tomorrow. 


NATURE  AND  SCOPE  OF  WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*HARRY  J.  SPAR 

Vocational  Director,  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
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It  is  rather  significant  that  in  the  assign- 
ment of  topics  for  discussion  here  this  after- 
noon, a  distinction  is  clearly  implied  between 
the  nature  and  scope  of  workshops  for  the 
blind  and  the  nature  and  scope  of  other  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  which,  in  contrast  to  the 
workshops,  are  frequently  identified  as  serv- 
ice agencies.  This  distinction  reflects  an  an- 
achronism in  much  of  the  thinking — and, 
indeed,  in  much  of  the  practice — in  our  field 
which  serves  as  a  serious  deterrent  to  the 
development  of  sound  policy  and  effective 
procedures  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  earliest 
development  of  workshops  for  the  blind  in 
this  country  received  its  motivation  from  the 
practical  necessity  of  providing  an  outlet  for 
some  of  the  skills  and  knowledge  which  the 
newly  founded  schools  for  the  blind  had  been 
so  successful  in  giving  to  small  but  increas- 
ing numbers  of  blind  persons.  Although  the 
establishment  of  the  first  three  schools  for  the 
blind  in  this  country  in  the  early  1830's  (as 
well  as  the  establishment  of  the  first  school 
for  the  blind  in  Paris  about  a  half-century 
earlier),  can  be  attributed  largely  to  the  con- 
viction of  their  founders  that  given  proper 
training  and  opportunities,  the  blind  in  gen- 
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eral  could  lead  active  and  useful  lives,  the  con- 
cern of  the  founders  and  early  leaders  of 
these  schools  related  largely  to  the  necessity 
of  demonstrating  the  educability  of  the  blind 
and  of  devising  facilities  and  techniques  for. 
their  cultural  development  in  which  intellec- 
tual and  manual  skills  of  vocational  value  con- 
stituted an  important  but  as  yet  secondary 
objective.  As  the  work  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind  broadened  the  intellectual  horizon  of 
their  pupils,  the  lot  of  the  blind  in  general  as 
recipients  of  inadequate  and  imcertain  alms 
became  intolerable  to  those  blind  adults  who, 
as  blind  children,  had  been  exposed  to  pro- 
grams of  stimidating  and  fruitful  activity. 
Their  hard-won  skills  and  knowledge  made 
employment  for  them  essential  to  avoid  a  frus- 
tration even  greater  than  that  experienced 
by  the  untutored,  incompetent  blind  and  to 
provide  a  sound  justification  for  the  tremen- 
dous efforts  entailed  in  their  education  and 
training. 

The  first  workshop  for  the  adult  blind  in 
this  country  was  established  in  1840  as  a 
department  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.  The  ex- 
perience at  Perkins  soon  demonstrated  that 
the  education  and  training  of  blind  children 
and  the  employment  of  blind  adults  could  not 
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be  served  to  good  advantage  under  a  single 
program;  and,  ten  years  later,  the  workshop 
was  severed  from  the  school. 

The  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  many 
blind  persons  could  be  employed  under  the 
special  conditions  of  workshops  for  the  blind 
and  the  realization  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  adult  blind  lose  their  sight  after  school 
age — and,  therefore,  cannot  benefit  from  the 
programs  of  schools  for  blind  children, — led, 
•some  two  decades  later,  to  the  establisment 
of  workshops  for  the  blind  entirely  independ- 
ent, both  in  administration  and  in  program, 
•of  schools  for  the  blind.  The  fact  that  these 
workshops  were  then  viewed  essentially  as  the 
end  and  not  as  a  means  of  rehabilitation  for 
the  blind  is  indicated  by  the  large  nimiber  of 
them  that  were  established  as  working  homes 
or  industrial  homes  where  provisions  for 
residence  were  combined  with  provisions  for 
employment  to  provide  effective  refuge  where 
the  blind  could  find  a  living  which  was 
-segregated,  safe,  and  relatively  active  and 
useful. 

At  about  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  spread 
-of  the  ^vorkshop  movement  began  to  acquire 
-such  impetus  that,  by  1947,  the  .'\merican 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  able  to  list  103 
workshops  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 
'The  fact  that,  until  recently,  workshops  for 
the  blind  lacked  instruments  and  techniques 
to  provide  sound  rehabilitation  for  the  blind, 
-as  viewed  by  our  modern  understanding  of 
the  rehabilitation  process,  is  more  of  a  com- 
mentary on  the  social  atmosphere  in  which 
these  workshops  operated  than  an  indictment 
of  the  persons  responsible  for  their  operation. 

The  training  offered  in  workshops  for  the 
"blind  was  limited  almost  entirely,  until  re- 
cently, to  training  for  employment  in  these 
-workshops.  When  the  labor  shortage  during 
the  first  world  war  made  it  possible  to  place 
•some  blind  persons  in  regular  industry  and 
provided  a  practical  justification  for  the  ini- 
tiation of  definitive  services  for  the  place- 
ment of  the  blind  in  various  types  of  fully 
competitive  employment,  some  of  the  more 
advanced  workshops  for  the  blind  began  to 
serve  as  proving  grounds  where  candidates  for 
fully  competitive  employment  could  be 
screened  for  placement.  However,  the  develop- 
ment of  organized  programs  for  the  vocational 
diagnosis  and  training  of  the  blind  did  not 


emerge  much  before  the  amendment  to  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  in  1943.  The 
emphasis  which  this  event  placed  upon  the 
vocational  training  of  the  blind  as  well  as 
the  possibilities  for  the  employment  of  the 
blind  and  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  employment  of  large  numbers  of 
blind  persons  which  were  pointed  up  by  the 
gratifying  success  of  many  placement  services 
for  the  blind  during  the  second  world  war 
brought  home  to  many  administrators  of 
workshops  for  the  blind  the  necessity  of 
formulating  principles  and  developing  facili- 
ties and  techniques  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind  which  could  realize  the  ideal  of 
helping  the  blind  to  achieve  the  fullest  phys- 
ical, mental,  social,  vocational,  and  economic 
usefulness  of  which  they  are  capable.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  recognition  of  this  necessity,  in- 
creasing numliers  of  workshops  for  the  blind 
are  experiencing  a  rapid  transition  from  small 
and  frequently  sub-standard  industrial  estab- 
lishments employing  blind  labor  to  well 
organized  and  highly  developed  rehabilitation 
centers. 

Far  too  many  of  us  still  fail  to  realize  that 
the  original  function  of  workshops  for  the 
blind  has  been  vastly  modified  and  expanded 
to  include  practically  all  of  the  concrete  and 
important  services  required  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  blind.  The  operation  of  a  mod- 
ern workshop  for  the  blind  entails  the  opera- 
tion of  as  complete  a  service  program  for  the 
blind  as  may  be  essential  for  the  providing  of 
adequate  physical,  vocational,  psychological, 
social,  and  economic  diagnostic  and  restorative 
services.  The  soundness  of  the  operation  of 
such  a  workshop  cannot  be  judged  and  should 
not  be  affected  by  the  criteria  alone  of  eco- 
nomic industrial  management. 

One  of  the  more  spectacular  indications 
of  the  still  common  failure  to  understand  the 
tvpe  of  program  that  can  justify  the  main- 
taining and  developing  of  workshops  for  the 
fjlind  today  is  the  rather  popular  belief  that 
workshops  for  the  blind  can  and,  therefore, 
should  be  operated  at  a  profit.  This  belief 
loses  sight  of  the  two  most  important  func- 
tions of  present  day  workshops  for  the  blind 
— namely,  to  serve  as  a  vestibule  through 
which  those  blind  persons,  who  have  the 
capacity,  may  be  inducted  into  fully  competi- 
tive industry  or  business,  and  to  provide  em- 
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ployment  for  those  blind  persons  who  are 
clearly  unable  to  work  successfully  under 
fully   competitive   conditions. 

It  is  conceivable  that  workshops  for  the 
blind  could  operate  at  a  profit  under  condi- 
tions which  would  defeat  their  primary  pur- 
poses. They  could  offer  employment  to  those 
blind  persons  only  who  enjoy  high  produc- 
tive capacities  and  who,  therefore,  from  a 
business  efficiency  standpoint,  are  entirely 
economically  feasible  employees.  These  blind 
persons,  however,  are  capable  of  working  suc- 
cessfully in  regular  business  or  industry  and 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  segregated, 
limited  employment  of  workshops  for  the 
blind.  They  will  find  far  more  latitude  for 
the  employment  of  their  talents  to  their  own 
best  interest  in  business  or  industry  which  is 
not  limited  in  scope  to  the  capacities  of  pre- 
dominantly handicapped  personnel.  Work- 
shops for  the  blind  might  operate  at  a  profit, 
also,  by  offering  working  conditions  and  rates 
of  pay  sufficiently  below  standard  to  com- 
pensate for  the  high  operating  cost  resulting 
from  the  fact  that  their  workers  are  handi- 
capped. This,  obviously,  would  not  serve  the 
best  interest  of  the  blind,  as  it  would  provide 
poor  incentive  to  work  for  those  blind  persons 
who,  because  of  their  highly  limited  capaci- 
ties, would  have  to  look  to  such  workshops  for 
permanent  employment,  and  they  would  offer 
poor  preparation  for  those  blind  persons  who 
might  be  capable  of  enjoying  fully  competi- 
tive employment  if  given  proper  opportunities 
to  do  so. 

If  workshops  for  the  blind  are  to  ade- 
quately fulfill  their  primary  functions,  they 
will  have  to  maintain  the  finest  equipment 
available  and  adhere  to  the  best  principles  of 
good  work  methods.  Lighting,  ventilation,  and 
other  environmental  conditions  will  have  to 
be  of  a  type  conducive  to  the  highest  worker 
efficiency  and  worker  morale.  Working  sched- 
ules and  shop  discipline  will  have  to  be 
thoughtfully  planned  and  rigidly  maintained. 
Efforts  to  arrive  at  the  one  best  way  of  per- 
forming each  job  will  have  to  be  constantly 
exercised.  The  old  custodial  atmosphere  of 
the  workshop  for  the  blind  will  have  to  be 
eradicated;  and  the  blind  trainees  and  workers 
will  have  to  be  treated  with  the  respect  due 
them  as  essentially  normal  human  beings 
striving  against  odds  to  attain,  or  maintain, 


a  normal  existence.  The  remuneration  for 
their  work  will  have  to  be  sufficient  to  dignify 
their  efforts  and  make  them  worthwhile. 

The  skilled  and  extensive  supervision,  the 
numerous  and  more  highly  improved  ma- 
chines and  other  equipment,  the  greater  floor 
space,  the  far  greater  research  and  the  readi- 
ness to  invest  in  the  changes  and  replace 
ments  that  invariably  grow  out  of  such  re- 
search than  can  possibly  be  justified  from' 
the  standpoint  of  ordinary  business  efficiency, 
and  that  are  essential  if  workshops  for  the 
blind  are  to  fulfill  their  primary  functions, 
cannot  be  maintained  under  programs  that 
are  limited  to  a  self-sustaining  basis.  While 
practical  efficiency  must  serve  as  the  guiding 
principle  in  the  operation  of  workshops  for 
the  blind,  the  success  of  such  workshops  must 
be  measured  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the 
rehabilitation  services  they  offer  and  not  by 
ordinary  profit  and  loss  considerations. 

Perhaps,  a  word  should  be  said  here  about 
some  of  the  workshops  for  the  blind  which 
offer  fairly  adequate  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  and  yet  operate  without  showing  any 
apparent  deficits.  These  workshops  are  among 
those  which  dispose  of  their  products  by 
selling  them  directly,  or  through  their  author- 
ized agents,  to  consumers  at  retail  prices. 
However,  a  realistic  consideration  of  the 
basis  upon  which  their  sales  are  made  sug- 
gests that  these  workshops  are  no  less  sub- 
sidized than  those  whose  books  clearly  reflect 
the  costs  of  the  services  they  are  rendering. 
The  sale  of  blind  made  products  to  jobbers, 
chain  store  purchasing  agents,  and  similar 
professional  buyers  whose  livelihoods  depend 
upon  careful  purchasing  must  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  competitive  prices  and  quality 
standards;  but  the  sale  of  such  products  in 
small  quantities  to  individuals  who  buy  for 
their  own  use  need  not,  and  generally  does 
not,  meet  such  rigid  standards  of  price  and 
quality.  A  housewife,  for  example,  may  be 
quite  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  a  blind 
made  product,  as  such  a  premium  is  of  no 
vital  consequence  to  her  and  as  she  believes 
that,  in  doing  it,  she  is  contributing  to  a 
worthwhile  cause — the  payment  of  the  pre- 
mium, thus,  becomes  a  contribution  in  sup- 
port of  services  to  the  blind. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  a  consideration 
here  of  the  many  auxiliary  services — medical 
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services,  social  services,  vocational  counseling, 
the  maintaining  of  facilities  for  residence,  the 
providing  of  various  types  of  supplementation 
to  earnings,  the  granting  of  special  financial 
assistance,  etc. — which  are  essential  to  the  best 
operation  of  workshops  for  the  blind;  but  it 
may  be  appropriate  to  consider  those  aspects 
of  the  broad  functions  of  workshops  for  the 
blind  which  relate  most  directly  to  their 
plants  and  facilities.  Such  a  consideration  is 
beset  with  vocabulary  difficulties  growing  out 
of  the  lack  of  unanimity  in  the  definition  of 
terms  commonly  used  to  describe  the  difi:erent 
aspects  of  the  broad  functions  of  workshops 
for  the  blind;  but  it  may  prove  fruitful  to  in- 
dicate the  different  aspects  of  these  functions 
by  attempting  to  define  some  of  the  specific 
objectives  of  training  and  employment  in 
workshops  for  the  blind. 

Conditioning  is  a  term  which  may  be  re- 
served to  identify  the  training  that  may  be 
offered  in  workshops  for  the  blind  to  persons 
who  are  psychologically  ready  for  employ- 
ment and  who  have  no  marked  remedial 
disability,  but  who  require  development  in 
various  elemental  abilities  that  will  enable 
them  to  compete  successfully  in  employment 
in  which  such  abilities  are  paramount.  For 
example,  in  order  to  compete  successfully  in 
sub-assembly  work,  an  individual  whose  finger 
dexterity  might  be  essentially  normal  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  general  population  would 
have  to  develop  this  ability  to  the  point  where 
it  would  be  superior  to  that  of  the  general 
population  and  normal  as  compared  to  that 
of  successful  sub-assembly  workers.  The 
training  he  would  require  would  involve  no 
acquisition  of  specific  skills  or  knowledge  but 
rather  the  development  of  bi-manual  co- 
ordination, the  limbering  up  of  finger  and 
hand  muscles,  the  development  of  precise 
orientation  within  the  space  of  the  work  po- 
sition, etc.  Such  training  might  be  provided 
through  employment  on  any  one  or  a  number 
of  the  operations  commonly  carried  on  in 
workshops  for  the  blind  which  afford  an  op- 
portunity to  exercise  and  develop  these  ele- 
mental abilities. 

Preconditioning  is  a  term  which  may  be 
used  to  identify  two  types  of  training,  either 
or  both  of  which,  where  required  at  all,  would 
of  necessity  precede  conditioning.  One  type 
of  preconditioning  has  been  identified  under 


the  term  "biomechanics".  It  involves  the 
strengthening  of  a  muscle  or  the  overcoming 
of  any  one  of  a  number  of  other  types  of  dis- 
abilities that  might  follow  upon  convalescence 
or  the  healing  of  an  injury:  for  example,  the 
operation  of  a  kick  press  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  muscles  of  a  leg  with  a 
newly  healed  fracture.  The  other  type  of  pre- 
conditioning might  be  said  to  be  psychothera- 
peutic in  nature.  It  is  frequently  referred  to 
as  work  therapy  and  it  involves  that  type  of 
training  which  is  designed  to  prepare  the 
trainee  psychologically  for  subsequent  train- 
ing and  employment.  It  involves  the  develop- 
ment of  work  discipline,  of  good  habits  of 
attendance,  intelligent  and  congenial  con- 
duct in  relations  with  supervisors  and  co- 
workers, etc.  It  is  important  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  these  two  types  of  precondi- 
tioning training  because  each  of  them  calls 
for  specific  and  distinctly  different  facilities, 
qualifications  of  instructors  and  other  person- 
nel, and  content  of  training.  In  many  cases, 
training  that  has  a  psychotherapeutic  objec- 
tive has  to  reach  beyond  the  workshop  and, 
therefore,  standards  for  such  training  should 
take  into  account  the  provisions  for  resi- 
dence, if  any,  leisure  time  activities,  vocational 
counseling,  and  anything  else  that  might  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  whole  personality 
of  the  trainee. 

A  third  type  of  training  that  may  be  offered 
in  workshops  for  the  blind  may  be  identified 
as  reconditioning.  This  involves  the  helping 
of  an  individual  to  accept  a  type  of  employ- 
ment which  offers  a  lower  level  of  skill  or 
remuneration  than  the  individual  has  been 
accustomed  to  or  has  been  led  to  anticipate. 
Blind  persons,  for  example,  who  have  been 
encouraged  to  pursue  courses  of  education  or 
training  which  were  not  consistent  with  their 
inherent  capacities  or  the  opportunities  prac- 
ticably available  to  them  frequently  find 
themselves  in  need  of  such  reconditioning. 
Similarly,  blind  persons  formerly  engaged  in 
trades  or  businesses  in  which  they  can  no 
longer  engage  because  of  their  blindness,  but 
who  are  not  totally  blind,  may  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  effectively  rationalize  their  positions. 
We  are  finding  a  need  for  such  reconditioning 
particularly  frequent  these  days  as  a  result 
of  the  fact  that  many  blind  persons  have  been 
able  to  hold  their  own  during  the  severe  labor 
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shortage  period  in  jobs  in  which  they  can- 
not compete  under  more  normal  competitive 
conditions.  An  over-aged,  partially  sighted 
man,  for  example,  who  has  been  paid  a  dollar 
an  hour  or  more  during  the  war  and  immedi- 
ately following  and  who  has  recently  been 
laid  oft  may  find  it  a  strong  temptation  to  re- 
main unemployed  rather  than  to  accept  work 
available  to  him  at,  say,  6o<j:  or  70^^  an  hour. 
The  danger  in  this,  obviously,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  his  prolonged  unemployment  even  fur- 
ther reduces  his  employability.  The  recondi- 
tioning required  in  such  situations  may  in- 
volve both  a  course  of  sound  vocational  coun- 
seling and,  in  some  cases,  employment  at  work 
of  gradually  reduced  skill  and  remuneration. 
Vocational  Training  in  its  literal  sense  may 
be  defined  as  any  course  of  training  the  objec- 
tive of  which  is  the  attainment  of  a  skill  or  a 
body  of  knowledge  required  by  an  occupation. 
This  type  of  training  may  be  offered  in  work- 
shops for  the  blind  in  the  form  of  job  train- 
ing which  is  properly  confined  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  skills  specifically  related  to  the  per- 
formance of  some  of  the  relatively  skilled 
jobs  that  can  be  successfully  carried  on  by 
blind  workers  only  under  the  special  con- 
ditions of  workshops  for  the  blind.  Contrary 
to  popular  belief,  it  is  neither  feasible  nor 
necessary  for  workshops  for  the  blind  to  offer 
job  training  to  blind  persons  who  have  the 
capacity  to  advance  from  such  workshops  to 
fully  competitive  employment  in  regular  in- 
dustry. Where  the  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
types  of  industrial  work  commonly  available 
to  the  blind  are  concerned,  job  titles  hold 
little  significance.  Frequently,  there  is  more 
difference  between  the  operation  of  the  same 
job  in  different  plants  than  between  different 
jobs  on  the  unskilled  and  semiskilled  levels  in 
the  same  plant.  It  is  a  reality  that  is  difficult 
for  manv  persons  to  accept  that,  regardless  of 
how  much  a  blind  person  may  know  about  a 
skilled  industrial  occupation,  he  is  generally 
barred  from  such  an  occupation  by  his  im- 
paired mobility,  his  inability  to  read  blue- 
prints and  written  instructions,  and  his  in- 
ability to  use  visually  controlled  instruments 
and  measuring  devices  and  that,  for  these  and 
similar  reasons,  he  is  generally  confined  to 
rather  simple  repetitive  operations  on  un- 
skilled and  semiskilled  levels  of  work.  It  is 
because    of    the   elemental    physical    abilities 


that  are  required  for  such  work  and  because 
of  the  unusual  discrepancies  which  blind 
people  frequently  experience  between  their 
real  capacities  and  the  types  of  industrial 
work  practicably  available  to  them  that  the 
kinds  of  training  indicated  in  the  foregoing 
are  so  frequently  essential  to  the  success  of 
blind  persons  in  fully  competitive  industrial 
employment. 

Prevocational  training  may  be  defined  as 
any  course  of  training  the  objective  of  which 
is  the  attainment  of  a  skill  or  body  of  knowl- 
edge that  is  prerequisite  to  the  successful  pur- 
suit of  a  course  of  vocational  training  or  that 
is  related  to  a  course  of  vocational  training 
and,  though  not  specifically  required  by  an 
occupation,  might  still  be  deemed  as  con- 
tributing to  success  in  it.  This  type  of  training 
may  be  offered  by  workshops  for  the  blind  in 
the  form  of  a  type  of  general  orientation 
training  which  is  limited  to  candidates  for 
professional  or  supervisory  work  with  the 
blind.  It  may  provide  for  the  learning  of  most 
of  the  major  industrial  operations  on  which 
blind  persons  are  usually  employed  in  work- 
shops for  the  blind  in  order  to  familiarize  the 
trainee  with  the  work  in  which  blind  persons 
generally  engage,  to  experience  the  problems 
which  blind  persons  generally  encounter  in 
their  training,  and  to  observe  at  close  range 
the  attitudes  and  thinking  of  blind  persons  in 
training  or  at  work.  Trainees  for  professional 
and  supervisory  employment  may  be  afforded 
an  opportunity,  through  special  consultation 
and  through  actual  participation,  wherever 
feasible,  to  study  the  operational  procedures 
and  special  techniques  employed  in  various 
areas  of  rehabilitation  work  with  the  blind. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  affording  each 
trainee  an  opportunity  to  serve  a  brief  ap- 
prenticeship under  each  department  head, 
field  agent,  and  other  specialists  on  the  staff 
of  the  agency  which  operates  the  workshop 
in  which  the  training  may  be  offered.  It  may 
be  supplemented  by  field  trips  to  various 
agencies  in  the  community  concerned  with 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  and  other 
handicapped  groups.  Wherever  feasible,  uni- 
versity courses,  special  conferences  and  similar 
auxiliary  studies  are  prescribed  to  help  in- 
doctrinate trainees  in  professional  attitudes 
and   progressive   rehabilitation   thinking. 

One  of  the  most  promising  innovations  in 
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the  training  procedures  of  workshops  for  the 
blind,  we  believe,  is  a  plan,  recently  inaugu- 
rated by  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
of  Brooklyn,  for  centralizing  worker  appraisal 
and  basic  training  services  in  a  separate  de- 
partment where  carefully  selected  and  spe- 
cially trained  instructors  can  devote  their  full 
time  and  attention  to  the  rendering  of  vo- 
cational diagnostic  and  training  services.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  operate  the  training  facil- 
ities in  sufficiently  close  conjunction  with  the 
workshops  to  avoid  the  danger  of  losing  sight 
of  the  practical,  down  to  earth,  considerations 
that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  blind;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
frees  the  training  program  of  the  many  con- 
tingencies that  arise  in  the  day  to  day  opera- 
tion of  manufacturing  facilities  that  so  often 
make  it  impracticable  to  give  the  demands  of 
a  training  program  the  attention  they  require. 
It  provides  increased  capacity  for  offering  in- 
dividualized diagnostic  and  basic  training 
services,  and  it  affords  excellent  opportunities 
for  the  study  and  development,  under  fully 
controlled  conditions,  of  work  methods,  train- 
ing techniques,  and  vocational  and  psycho- 
logical diagnostic  instruments.  It  is  supple- 
mented by  the  use  of  aptitude  tests  which 
serve  both  to  support  its  findings  and  to  pro- 
vide a  body  of  data  which  we  hope  may 
later  constitute  a  sound  basis  for  the  much 
needed  improvement  of  existing  tests  and  the 
development  of  new  tests  for  use  with  the 
blind. 

Under  this  plan,  we  have  been  very  much 
gratified  by  the  results  of  a  technique  for 
diagnosing  the  vocational  capacities  of  blind 
persons  whose  vocational  or  educational  his- 
tories and  general  backgrounds  suggest  train- 
ing for  industrial  employment  by  affording 
such  persons  opportunities  to  work  for  a 
brief  period  of  time  on  each  of  a  number 
of  different  jobs  which  are  selected  with  a 
view  to  testing  adequacy  and  trainability  in 
the  various  components  or  elements  of  good 
workmanship  that  contribute  to  success  in 
industrial  employment.  .\s  presently  defined, 
these  elements  of  good  workmanship  include: 
physical  orientation,  bimanual  coordination, 
hand-foot  coordination,  finger  dexterity,  tac- 
tual perception,  memory  for  sequence  of 
operations,  constructive  imagination,  reaction 
and  adaptability  to  power  machinery,  timing. 


punctualitly,  stability,  initiative,  orderliness, 
and  cooperativeness.  This  technique,  used  in 
combination  with  the  subjective  evaluation 
of  instructors  and  other  trained  personnel 
concerned  with  the  vocational  guidance  of  the 
blind,  has  clearly  proved  sufficiently  reliable 
and  valid  to  hold  considerable  practical  value. 
The  use  of  aptitude  tests  with  the  blind 
is  presently  emerging  from  a  period  during 
which  they  have  received  far  more  enthusias- 
tic acclaim  than  scientific  analysis  and  ap- 
plication. When  we  consider  that  statistical 
analysis  reveals  that  very  few  aptitude  tests 
can  be  proved  to  be  reliable  and  virtually 
none  of  them  can  be  proved  to  be  valid,  we 
recognize  an  indictment  of  vocational  ap- 
titude tests  for  the  seeing  that  is  doubly  true 
of  vocational  aptitude  tests  for  the  blind, 
since  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  administer 
such  tests  to  a  sufficient  number  of  blind 
subjects  to  correlate  them  properly  and  stand- 
ardize their  results  with  the  results  obtained 
from  their  administration  to  seeing  subjects. 
However,  experience  is  producing  a  more 
cautious  approach  to  the  use  of  vocational  ap- 
titude tests  for  the  blind  than  has  recently 
prevailed;  and  the  careful  use  of  such  tests 
for  diagnostic  purposes  in  a  spirit  of  sound 
research,  by  an  increasing  number  of  persons 
trained  in  both  test  administration  and  work 
with  the  blind,  promises  to  develop  them, 
eventually,  into  highly  useful  diagnostic  in- 
struments. The  earlier  poorly  founded  hope 
that  vocational  aptitude  tests  could  provide 
specific  prognoses  of  the  vocational  success 
of  blind  persons  is  gradually  being  replaced 
by  a  more  realistic  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture and  purpose  of  such  tests.  This  under- 
standing is  best  epitomized,  perhaps,  by  an 
excerpt  from  "Aptitudes  and  Aptitude  Test- 
ing", by  Walter  Van  Dyke  Bingham*:  "A 
test  of  aptitude  samples  certain  abilities  and 
characteristics  of  the  individual  as  he  is 
today  .  .  .  The  responses  he  makes  under 
specified  conditions  are  ascertained — speci- 
mens of  his  performance  ^\'hen  motivated  in 
prescribed  ways.  .  .  .  aptitude  tests  do  not 
directly  measure  future  accomplishment.  They 
make  no  such  pretense.  They  measure  pres- 
ent   performance.    Then,    in    so    far    as    be- 


*Bingham,  Walter  Van  Dyke,  "Aptitudes  and 
Aptitude  Testing",  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York, 
1937  page  22. 
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havior,  past  and  present,  is  known  to  be 
symptomatic  of  future  potentialities,  the  test 
data  supply  a  means  of  estimating  those  po- 
tentialities. The  estimate  is  necessarily  in 
terms  of  probabilities  only."  The  use  and 
development  of  aptitude  tests  in  the  light  of 
this  understanding  will  not  only  afford  an  op- 
portunity to  validate  them  on  the  findings 
of  more  tried  and  proved  diagnostic  tech- 
niques, fjut  will  also  serve  to  further  vali- 
date and  add  significant  support  to  these 
techniques. 

As  may  very  well  be  recognized,  the  views 
expressed  in  this  paper  very  largely  mirror 
the  experience  which  we  have  had  at  The 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  of  Brooklyn 
in    operating    a   group   of   workshops    as   an 


integral  part  of  our  overall  rehabilitation 
program.  As  such,  we  have  very  definitely 
conceived  of  these  workshops  as  constituting 
a  service  which  must  be  understood  and 
evaluated  as  a  service  if  it  is  to  receive  the 
kind  of  attention  it  requires  for  its  proper 
conduct  and  further  development.  We  at 
The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  are  en- 
couraged by  the  development  that  has  al- 
ready been  achieved  by  many  agencies  in 
our  field;  but  we  are  aware  of,  and  some- 
times appalled  by,  the  vast  amount  of  develop- 
ment that  is  yet  needed.  If  this  paper  helps 
to  crystallize  any  of  our  thinking  in  the 
discussion  that  is  to  follow,  it  will  be  well 
worth,  I  am  sure,  my  efforts  in  writing  it 
and   your   patience   in  listening   to   it. 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

MAY  E.  BRYNE 

Member  of  Board,  Minnesota  Association  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults, 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Because  I  am  not  a  trained  social  worker 
and  at  present  only  a  board  member  in  a 
private  agency  I  hesitated  to  accept  this  as- 
signment— but  as  I  had  given  many  years  of 
service  in  the  educational  field,  with  groups 
of  children  having  many  unmet  needs,  I  have 
ventured  to  lead  you  in  our  discussion  this 
afternoon. 

As  an  opening  thought  I  bring  to  your  at- 
tention the  following  quotation,  which  seems 
to  me  to  express  so  well  the  theme  under 
discussion:  "To-day  we  are  faced  with  the 
pre-eminent  fact  that,  if  civilization  is  to 
survive,  we  must  cultivate  the  science  of 
human  relationships — the  ability  of  all  peo- 
ple of  all  kinds  to  live  together  and  work  to- 
gether, in  the  same  world  at  peace."  Many 
of  you  will  recall  these  words  from  the  pen 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  written  the  day 
before  his  death. 

The  words  have  a  particular  social  signi- 
ficance for  us  as  we  discuss  relationships  be- 
tween community  agencies. 

The  science  of  human  relationships  is  still 
in  the  experimental  stage,  whether  in  prac- 
tice at  the  family,  the  local  community,  the 
national  or  at  the  world  level.  The  larger 
the  group  involved  the  more  complex  becomes 


the  problem.  The  radio  announcer  is  al- 
most hourly  increasing  our  consciousness  of 
this  fact. 

Many  years  before  Franklin  Roosevelt  wrote 
his  words,  John  Donne  made  his  famous 
statement:  "No  manne  is  an  islande  entire 
unto  himself."  For  the  most  part  we  as 
human  beings  have  learned  that  we  cannot 
pursue  an  individual  course — that  a  person 
no  longer  lives  unto  himself  alone.  We  are 
beginning  now  to  see  that  groups  are  no 
longer  entities  in  themselves — that  they  too 
must  learn  to  work  together.  There  is  a 
growing  realization  among  social  agencies 
that  the  needs  of  a  community  are  more  ade- 
quately met,  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
effort,  time,  and  money  if  there  is  team 
work  among  the  agencies  operating  therein. 
.Acceptance  of  the  idea  as  a  working  philoso- 
phy and  actually  putting  it  into  practice  in- 
volves the  human  factor.  Human  relation- 
ships make  life  interesting  and  at  the  same 
time  more  difficult.  In  fact  most  of  life's 
problems  have  grown  out  of  our  relationships 
one  with  the  other,  because  we  have  not 
known  how  to  avoid  them.  Misunderstandings 
between  agencies  may  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum if  the  field  of  activity  for  each  group, 
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is    clearly   defined   and   agreed   upon   by   all 
groups  of  workers  concerned. 

The  Place  of  the  Public  Agency 
Suppose  we  consider  first  the  place  of 
the  public  agency  in  the  community.  This 
can  only  be  done  in  a  general  way  as  no  cut 
and  dried  formulation  has  been  made.  Gener- 
ally speaking  the  public  agency  has  responsi- 
bility for: 

1.  Groups   unable   to   care   for   themselves. 

2.  Research  on  ways  and  methods  of  meet- 
ing existing  needs. 

3.  Evolving  ways  of  meeting  unmet  needs 
through  community  planning. 

4.  Education  of  the  public  on  its  needs, 
publicity,  etc. 

The  public  agency  is  often  thwarted  in 
realizing  these  objectives  by  community  Folk- 
ways and  Mores  which  may  set  up  pressures 
resisting  change;  (These  may  prevail  in  the 
agency  personnel  as  well  as  in  the  lay  groups). 
The  public  agency  is  especially  thwarted  by 
statue  limitations  preventing  extension  of 
services;  by  insufficient  tax  income  curtailing 
services;  or  by  heavy  case  load  making  re- 
search prohibitive.  On  the  whole  these  are 
the  accepted  objectives  of  a  public  agency. 

The  Place  of  the  Private  Agency 
Without  giving  real  thought  and  study  to 
the  place  of  a  voluntary  agency  one  might 
easily   reach    the   conclusion   that   it   was   an 
unnecessary  activity. 

Take  for  example  the  National  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults — On  first 
thought  there  are  all  these  official  agencies 
serving  the  Crippled. 

1.  Federal — State  Crippled  Children's  Serv- 
ice 

2.  Federal — State  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Service 

3.  Veterans  Bureau 

4.  Federal — State  Welfare  Services 

5.  State — Local  Educational  Services 

6.  General  Health  Services 

7.  U.  S.  Employment  Service 

These  organizations  collectively  are  charged 
with,  discovery,  diagnosis,  physical  correction, 
social  adjustment,  special  education,  recrea- 
tion, vocational  guidance,  training  employ- 
ment, and  prevention  for  crippled  children 
and  adults — "What  is  left  to  be  furnished?" 


is  asked  by  the  uninformed  person.  Those 
who  have  worked  in  this  field,  the  parents  and 
members  of  the  family  all  know  of  many  un- 
met needs.  The  National  Society  through  its 
State  and  local  branches  divides  its  services 
into  two  groups:  direct  and  indirect  services. 
Under  direct  or  individual   service: 

1.  Finding  and  reporting  cases  to  the  dif- 
ferent official  agencies  and  organizations. 

2.  Assisting  at  clinics,  if  in  no  other  way 
by  affording  transportation  to  and  from  the 
clinic. 

3.  Studying  the  problem  of  hospitalization 
and  commitments  of  borderline  cases  which 
cannot  be  cared  for  under  existing  regula- 
tions. 

4.  Giving  case  service  to  individuals  when 
no  other  agency  is  available. 

5.  Working  out  plans  for  convalescent  care 
— a  problem  scarcely  touched. 

6.  Demonstrating  need  by  paying  for  a  serv- 
ice viz. — that  of  physiotherapist  for  muscle 
training  in  a  public  school  for  crippled  chil- 
dren. Because  such  payment  for  this  service 
has  been  so  universally  mishandled  I  wish 
to  suggest  that  the  best  plan  is  to  turn  the 
money  over  to  the  public  agency, — that  a 
good  working  relationship  within  the  agency 
may  be  maintained.  It  is  the  service  to  the 
children  that  is  being  furnished. 

7.  Camping  experiences 

8.  Developing  programs  for  the  home- 
bound. 

9.  Furnishing  scholarships  in  fields  where 
there  is  a  dearth  of  trained  workers — physio- 
therapists, occupational  therapists,  etc. 

10.  Opening    and     maintaining    shops     for 
Work  Adjustment. 
Under  indirect  or  group  services  are  listed: 

1.  Referrals. 

2.  Legislation. 

3.  Giving  information. 

4.  Counseling. 

5.  Training  personnel. 

6.  Setting  up  standards. 

7.  Carrying  on  publicity  and  health  edu- 
cation. 

These  are  some  of  the  services  a  private 
agency  and  particularly  the  Societies  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults  actually  per- 
form to  complete  or  round  out  the  pro- 
grams of  public  agencies  that  the  lives  of 
those  in  need  of  services  may  be  made  richer. 
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The  place  of  the  private  agency  in  the 
community  differs  widely  with  the  locality, 
type  of  service  offered,  effectiveness  of  leader- 
ship, and  money  raising  ability.  Some  private 
agencies,  in  the  past  have  sought  improvement 
chiefly  through  raising  money  to  carry  on  ex- 
isting programs.  Since  the  depression  follow- 
ing World  War  I  and  the  development  of 
Social  Security  Measures  public  agencies  have 
assumed  greater  responsibility  in  this  area — 
thus  the  giving  of  monetary  assistance  is 
becoming  less  and  less  the  work  of  the  priv- 
ate agency. 

A  few  private  agencies  have  recognized  that 
genuine  advancement  is  made  by  increasing 
the  number  of  groups  interested  in  under- 
standing community  problems  and  thus  have 
become  pioneers  in  the  development  of  the 
community  organization  process. 

Because  the  private  agency  is  not  bound 
by  laws  or  statutes  except  in  a  general  way, 
it  has  greater  potential  flexibility  than  the 
public  agency.  In  fact  the  private  agency 
achieves  maximum  usefulness  in  the  com- 
munity by  retaining  a  high  degree  of  flex- 
ibility and  sensitivity  to  changing  needs.  It 
will  therefore  be  concerned  with: 

1.  The  discovery  of  unmet  needs  through 
research. 

2.  The  process  of  bringing  about  and  main- 
taining an  adjustment  between  those  needs 
and  the  social  welfare  resources  within  the 
area  or  within  a  special  field  of  service.  (This 
is  the  true  Community  Organization  Process). 

3.  The  establishment,  maintainance  and 
modification  or  improvement  of  working 
standards  through  experimentation. 

4.  The  promotion  of  team  work  among 
all  agencies. 

5.  The  development  of  better  public  un- 
derstanding  of    the   problems    to   be   solved. 

6.  The  development  of  adequate  public 
support  of  community  programs. 

7.  The  sponsorship  of  necessary  legislation 
for  the  social  betterment  of  the  community. 

Interaction  between  Public  and  Private 
Agencies 

Before  interaction  can  take  place  con- 
siderable work  has  been  done  by  both  agen- 
cies to  bring  about  a  readiness  for  such  re- 
lationships. Each  agency  must  ever  keep  in 
the   foreground   of   its    thinking   the    central 


objective  of  social  %velfare:  that  neither  is  an 
end  in  itself.  The  community  organization 
process  does  not  come  over  night.  The  pro- 
cess is  slow  and  requires  much  patience  if 
there  is  to  be  a  lasting  relationship. 

After  the  ground  work  has  been  done  the 
first  questions  which  naturally  arise  are. 
How  can  the  field  be  divided?  Will  there  be 
a  sharing  of  responsibility,  a  division  of  cases 
or  will  some  other  plan  be  evolved  through 
mutual  agreement?  If  responsibility  is  shared 
in  accordance  with  the  "Extension  Ladder 
Theory" — the  public  agency  will  carry  all 
cases  on  its  books  and  meet  all  minimum 
needs  according  to  minimum  standards  of 
well  being.  The  private  agency  will  take 
over  from  that  point  such  cases  as  offer  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  an  improved  type 
of  service  or  those  which  seem  suitable  for 
experimentation  or  research.  If  there  is  to 
be  a  division  of  cases  "The  Parallel  Bai-s 
Theory"  is  followed.  The  agency  taking  the 
case  is  then  responsible  for  meeting  all  its 
needs.  It  is  also  possible  for  agencies  to  work 
under  a  plan  evolved  by  the  agencies  con- 
cerned. True  community  planning  will  seek 
to  use  as  many  agencies  as  are  needed  and 
willing  to  co-operate  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  possible  results  in  the  realm  of 
human  welfare.  What  ever  plan  of  action 
is  developed  there  will  be  constant  need  of 
following  through  by  finding  the  answers 
to  these  questions: 

What  are  we  trying  to  do? — The  tasks. 

Who  is  going  to  do  it? — Organization  8c 
Personnel. 

Where  are  we  going  to  do  it? — Territory  of 
operation. 

When  are  we  going  to  do  it? — Time  sched- 
ule. 

How  are  we  going  to  do  it? — Methods  and 
financial  resources  available. 

Methods  of  Interaction 
Suppose  we   now  consider  methods  which 
have  been  used  and  found  conducive  to  inter- 
action between  agencies: 

1.  Membership  on  each  others  boards — to 
increase  understanding  of  problems  and  to 
establish  the  feeling  that  duplication  of  effort 
is  wastful. 

2.  Screening  conferences  to  determine  the 
specific  area  of  activity  for  each   agency. 
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3.  Joint  committees  to  determine  functional 
areas  and  methods  of  cooperative  under- 
takings. 

4/  Inservice  training  of  staff  members  and 
lioard  members  to  develop  a  working  philoso- 
jiliy.  state  tentative  objectives  and  prepare  a 
handbook  which  could  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  by  all  groups  to  help  clarify 
their  thinking. 

Cotnviunity  Planning  at  Work 
These   ideas   are   not   wholly  philosophical 
but   can   be   made   practical   if  only  enough 
people   have   the   desire   and   the   wisdom   to 
make  them  work. 

The  following  instances  are  cited  to 
prove  the  practicality  of  commimity  plan- 
ning: 

1.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  with  its  Ten- 
Year  Program  of  Child  Welfare  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  extensive  ex- 
amples for  that  time.  "It  was  estimated  that 
the  Ten-Year  Program  related  to  the  needs 
of  about  125,000  children;  About  1,160  per- 
sons participated  in  local  round  tables;  159 
persons  served  on  state  wide  committees;  250 
persons  attended  state  conferences;  the  6500 
members  of  the  Public  Charities  Association 
and  an  unknown  number  of  persons  were 
reached  by  the  pamphlets,  newspaper  stories 
or   word   of  mouth   publicity.i 

2.  .^t  Rochester,  Minnesota,  the  public 
schools,  the  City  board  of  health  and  welfare, 
local  pediatricians,  doctors  and  nurses,  the 
Mayo  Foundation,  the  Mayo  Clinic  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Medical  School, 
Public  Health  School  and  Child  Welfare 
Institute  are  participating  in  a  group  project. 
"This  project  is  an  experiment  to  discover 
what  the  co-ordination  of  community,  medi- 
cal, public  health,  and  educational  resources 
can  contribute  to  the  growth  needs  of  every 
child.  Complete  records  on  physical  and  emo- 
tional growth  are  being  kept  for  all  babies 
born  in  Rochester  since  Jan.  1,  1944.  It  is 
planned  to  continue  these  records  through 
the  years  of  school  attendance  and  on  to 
maturity.  The  program  at  present  includes 
prenatal  and  post-natal  instruction  and  guid- 
ance  to   mothers,  visiting   nurses,   well   baby 


clinics  and  nursing  schools.  The  latter  are 
located  in  public  high  schools  to  give  high 
school  students  experiences  with  young  chil- 
dren. As  the  children  reach  the  age  of  enter- 
ing the  public  school,  they  will  receive  the 
regular  health  and  guidance  services  of  the 
Rochester  Schools.  These  include  health  and 
physical  education,  summer  recreation,  cor- 
rective exercises,  medical  attention  and  follow- 
up  and  parent-teacher-child  counseling  con- 
ferences. 2 

3.  A  research  project  with  at  least  a  five 
year  program  is  now  in  operation  sponsored 
by  the  Minnesota  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren and  Adults  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Speech  Department  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota with  the  assistance  of  County  nurses 
and  other  trained  workers  in  the  Counties  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  It  is  known  as  "The 
Mobile  Speech  Clinic  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota."  Trained  Speech  Clinicians  are 
making  a  survey  of  the  speech  and  hearing 
defects  of  children  of  school  age  by  Counties. 
They  are  also  carrying  on  an  educational 
program  for  parents,  school  personnel.  County 
workers  and  other  interested  persons.  Much 
interest  has  been  aroused  locally  in  meeting 
the  speech  and  hearing  needs  in  the  rural 
and  small  urban  areas  as  revealed  by  results 
of  the  survey.  The  above  activities  will  serve 
to  illustrate  what  can  be  done  through  com- 
munity planning — on  a  state  wide  basis,  on 
an  experimental  level  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  research  and  service  to  the  com- 
munity. 

A  Forward  Look 
No  discussion  such  as  we  have  indulged  in 
today  would  be  complete  without  a  glimpse 
into  the  future.  There  is  a  growing  realiza- 
tion that  human  mi.sery  is  not  reflected  in 
poverty  alone  which  extends  the  realms  of 
both  public  and  private  agencies.  There  is 
also  an  increasing  awareness  that  poverty  may 
have  its  roots  in  psycho-emotional  problems 
as  well  as  in  our  economic  structure.  The 
whole  field  of  mental  health  has  scarcely 
been  touched.  This  might  be  an  area  in 
which  the  private  agency  could  offer  a  serv- 
ice which  would  revolutionize  social  welfare 
work.   The   need   is   very  great! 


iCommunity  Organization  by  Arthur  Dunham 
Dept.  of  Social  Work,  U.  of  Michigan — located  in 
Detroit.    The   Crippled   Child  Apr.    1945. 


2Education     of     all     American     Children     Educa- 
tional  Policies  Commission  of  N.E.A.    1948. 
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Summary 

1.  The  needs  of  human  beings  of  all 
classes  are  extending  the  borders  of  Social 
Welfare. 

2.  Public  and  Private  Agencies  will  wish  to 
surmount  their  respective  autonomies  if  they 
are    to    perform    the    highest    type    of    com- 


munity service.  Progress  is  being  made  in  this 
direction. 

3.  Human  relationships  and  the  psycho- 
emotional  problems  arising  therefrom,  pre- 
sent urgent  needs  which  must  be  met  if 
civilization  as  we  know  it  "is  to  prevail  and 
all  peoples  of  all  kinds  are  to  live  and  work 
together  in  peace." 


BLINDNESS— A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  APPROACH 

BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Educational  Research,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  have  been  asked 
Tjy  the  program  committee  of  this  Conven- 
tion to  discuss  before  you  the  problem  of 
blindness  as  it  appears  to  the  psychologist. 
From  the  intentions  of  our  program  com- 
mittee as  well  as  from  the  program  itself 
I  gather  that  this  convention's  papers  and 
discussions  were  so  arranged  as  to  give  an 
overall  view,  a  general  orientation  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  our  work.  This  was 
considered  a  desirable  aim  for  the  first 
annual  convention  and  also  for  the  many 
members  of  our  A.A.^V.B.  who  have  joined 
this  field  during  the  past  years. 

Conforming  with  this  general  theme  of 
the  Convention  I  will  present  to  you  an  at- 
tempt to  delineate  the  various  aspects  under 
which  the  psychological  problems  of  blind- 
ness can  be  approached.  This  paper  will  not 
be  a  summary  of  the  research  that  has  been 
done  in  the  past  but  rather  will  present  a 
systematic  structure  into  which  this  research 
can  be  integrated. 

In  considering  blindness  as  a  psychologi- 
cal phenomenon  three  aspects  must  be  dis- 
tinguished: 

1.  The  objective  effects  of  blindness 

2.  The  subjective  variables 

3.  The  social  factors 

In  attempting  to  outline  these  three  aspects 
I  am  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  must 
take  apart  things  which  in  reality  interact 
and  fuse.  Such  separation  however  is  justifi- 
able from  the  scientist's  point  of  view  as 
well  as  unavoidable  from  the  language  angle 
— we  have  yet  to  develop  a  technique  of 
polyphonic   thought  presentation. 


I.  The  Objective  Effects  of  Blindness 
Blindness  restricts  the  individual  in  three 
basic  ways  (as  I  have  already  stated  in  vari- 
ous publications):  in  his  range  and  variety 
of  experiences,  in  his  ability  to  get  about, 
and  in  his  control  of  the  environment  and 
of  himself  in  relation  to  the  environment. 

The  person,  born  totally  blind,  must  build 
up  his  conception  of  the  world  by  the  use 
of  the  remaining  senses.  Among  these,  tac- 
tual and  auditory  perceptions  and  kinesthe- 
tic experiences  are  the  most  important  ones. 
Hearing  has  its  greatest  value  as  a  means  of 
verbal  communication  and  information,  as 
a  social  contact  medium  and  as  an  indicator 
of  conditions  and  changes  in  the  environ- 
ment. It  does  not,  however,  convey  any 
concrete  idea  of  objects  as  such.  This  is 
the  function  of  the  touch  senses  which  sup- 
ply the  blind  individual  with  actual  experi- 
ences of  objects  and  their  spatial  characteris- 
tics. If  touch  could  serve  as  well  as  sight, 
blind  people  would  not  be  at  any  particular 
disadvantage.  Tactual  perception,  however, 
has  distinct  limitations  as  compared  with 
visual  perception  because  it  requires  direct 
contact  with  the  object  to  be  observed.  Ob- 
jects may  be  inaccessible,  too  large,  too  small, 
too  fragile  or  too  dangerous  to  be  touched. 
Also  there  is  no  color  perception  possible 
without  the  use  of  sight.  Thus,  the  blind 
person  is  limited  in  his  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. This  limitation  is  further  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  his  way  of  reading — touch 
reading  of  braille — is  slow  and  reduces  the 
information  and  experiences  which  the  blind 
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person  can  derive  from  the  printed  page. 
Education  must  strive  to  make  up  for  these 
deficiencies  by  stressing  concrete  experiences 
and  observation  of  objects  and  situations  in 
their  totality.  The  teacher  of  blind  children 
must  understand  that  her  pupils  need  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  objects  and  materials 
in  their  environment  and  that  this  acquain- 
tance should  not  be  verbal  but  must  be  the 
result  of  direct  observation.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  enriching  the  child's  vocabulary  but 
of  giving  him  opportunities  for  observation 
which  will  lend  reality  value  to  his  environ- 
ment. This  will  help  him  avoid  falling  into 
a  pattern  of  unreality  which  so  often  inter- 
feres with  his  later  adjustment  to  the  re- 
quirements of  life. 

The  restriction  in  the  ability  to  get  about 
is  perhaps  the  most  serious  direct  effect  of 
the  handicap.  The  blind  person  cannot  get 
about  by  himself  nearly  as  much  as  the 
seeing  person  can  and  thus  cannot  change 
his  surroundings  and  secure  opportunities 
for  observation  and  activity  comparable  to 
other  children.  He  is  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  the  assistance  of  others,  which  affects 
his  social  relationships  and  attitudes  in  vary- 
ing degrees.  In  the  comparatively  sheltered 
life  of  either  the  parental  home  or  the  insti- 
tution the  restriction  in  mobility  does  not 
make  itself  fully  felt.  When  the  child  grows 
up,  he  also  grows  out  of  his  environment  and 
is  confronted  with  the  task  of  adjustment 
to  the  world  of  the  seeing.  Then  his  restric- 
tion in  mobility  becomes  a  factor  of  major 
importance  and  carries  new  implications.  For 
instance,  the  youngster  who  is  transferred 
from  the  residential  school  to  a  public  high 
school  or  graduates  from  the  residential 
■school,  must  now  pursue  his  activities  in  a 
changed  and  more  complex  environment.  If 
he  has  not  been  encouraged  and  taught  to  de- 
velop his  ability  to  move  about  and  has  not 
achieved  a  reasonable  independence  in  it,  his 
■whole  success  may  be  jeopardized.  In  the  ex- 
treme case,  he  may  not  only  take  for  granted 
being  helped  to  get  about,  but  may  gradually 
tend  to  expect  to  be  helped  along  all  lines. 
Under  the  impact  of  the  new  environment  he 
may  fall  back  to  a  level  of  protection  charac- 
teristic of  infancv.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
change  from  the  accustomed  environment  to 
a  strange  one,  with  its  challenge  in  regard  to 


mobility,  may  make  the  blind  youngster  resent 
and  even  revolt  against  being  aided  in  many 
activities  which  he  finds  seeing  persons  pur- 
suing independent  of  others.  This  may  de- 
velop into  a  general  hostility  toward  the 
seeing  society.  Either  of  these  attitudes,  re- 
gression or  hostility,  if  it  persists  as  a  dis- 
turbing influence,  indicates  a  lack  of  adjust- 
ment and  the  need  of  careful  guidance 
aiming  at  the  building  up  of  the  individual's 
self-confidence.  Educational  methods  in  the 
area  of  mobility  should  aim  at  developing  the 
highest  degree  of  independence  in  getting 
about  by  cultivating  each  individual's  mo- 
bility potential  and  encouraging  him  to 
make  use  of  aids  individually  suited  to  him 
and    to    the   specific   occasion. 

The  restriction  in  the  control  of  the  en- 
vironment and  the  self  in  relation  to  it  is 
the  least  obvious  one  but  affects  very  strongly 
the  development  of  blind  children.  Visual 
evperiences  have  an  "object"  quality  which 
gives  details  and  relationships  of  form,  size 
and  position  and  overcomes  distance,  un- 
equalled by  any  other  sense  or  combination  of 
senses.  This  "object"  quality  permits  a  con- 
tact with  and  control  of  the  environment 
while  its  lack  causes  a  detachment  from  the 
physical  and  to  a  lesser  degree  from  the 
social  world.  A  blind  person  cannot  inform 
himself  about  his  environment  and  about 
his  own  situation  within  it  by  any  such 
rapid  process  as  glancing  around.  The  re- 
sulting detachment  affects  the  blind  indivi- 
dual in  different  ways  during  his  develop- 
ment. The  blind  infant,  for  instance,  does 
not  reach  out  or  crawl  towards  objects  be- 
cause they  do  not  attract  him;  he  cannot 
acquire  behavior  patterns  by  imitation  be- 
cause he  does  not  visually  observe.  His  learn- 
ing becomes  much  more  difficult  because 
demonstration  which  can  be  tactually  ob- 
served must  be  employed.  Thus  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  blind  child  will  be  retarded 
in  his  prehension,  walking,  talking  and 
socialization.  Gesell  stresses  that,  "Despite 
blindness,  the  basic  patterns  of  body  posture, 
manipulation,  locomotion,  exploitation,  and 
adaptive  behavior  have  taken  progressive 
form,  thus  establishing  conclusivelv  the  funda- 
mental role  of  maturation  in  the  mental 
growth  of  the  blind  infant."  In  general,  the 
sequence  of  developmental  steps  is  the  same 
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in  the  blind  as  in  the  seeing,  but  the  rate  of 
development  has  been  found  to  be  slower 
in  blind  than  in  seeing  children.  When  the 
blind  child  grows  older,  conforming  with 
the  group  is  a  much  more  difficult  task  be- 
cause the  required  behavior  cannot  be  learned 
by  watching  others.  The  blind  child  must 
receive  training  and  guidance  which  will  en- 
courage the  development  of  his  maturing 
functions.  Self  activity  is  an  essential  princi- 
ple in  his  education  because  only  by  coping 
with  his  environment  will  he  gain  the  self- 
confidence  which  will  enable  him  to  live  as 
a  blind  person  in  a  world  of  the  seeing.  It 
will  also  counteract  a  tendency  to  day-dream- 
ing, inactivity  and  "blindisms"  so  frequently 
found  among  blind  children. 

In  this  discussion  of  the  objective  effects 
of  blindness  the  stress  was  naturally  on  the 
differences  and  modifications  caused  by  the 
visual  handicap.  The  similarities  and  same- 
nesses do  not  need  such  elaboration.  It  suf- 
fices to  stress  that  blind  people  have  the  same 
developmental  trends,  the  same  drives  and 
emotional  reactions,  and — except  in  the  area 
of  spatial  perception — the  same  intellectual 
functions  as  other  people.  A  blind  person  may 
have  stronger  feelings  of  insecurity,  frustra- 
tion or  inadequacy,  but  these  same  reactions 
may  also  be  found  in  seeing  individuals  as 
the  results  of  different  circumstances  or  ex- 
periences. 

2.  The  Subjective  Variables 
In  approaching  the  blind  individual  a 
number  of  subjective  variables  must  be 
recognized  as  potential  determinants  for  his 
reactions  and  as  explanations  for  his  attitudes. 
The  central  factor  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of 
all  other  individuals,  is  his  personality.  Per- 
sonality is  the  psychophysical  organization  of 
the  individual  as  modified  by  his  life  ex- 
periences and  covers  thus  the  hereditary  as 
well  as  the  environmental  factors.  Any  in- 
formation concerning  an  individual's  person- 
ality includes  of  course  also  those  "question- 
naire items"  which  tell  us  about  sex,  age, 
family  status,  economic  conditions,  past  train- 
ing and  education,  and  so  on.  Of  particular 
importance  are  any  additional  physical  handi- 
caps which  the  blind  person  may  have.  Im- 
pairment of  hearing,  for  instance,  has  a 
most  serious  effect  because   it  may  interfere 


with  blind  person's  social  contact  ability  or 
with  his  mobility.  Besides  these  general  vari- 
ables, there  are  specific  ones  related  to  the 
visual  handicap.  The  development  of  the 
blind  individual,  as  well  as  the  adjustment 
to  the  visual  handicap,  is  greatly  influenced 
by  the  following  factors: 

1.  Degree  of  sight  retained 

2.  Cause  of  blindness 

3.  Age  at  onset  of  blindness 

4.  Kind  of  onset  of  blindness 

5.  Present   eye   condition   and   eye   care 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  fully  any  of 
these  subjective  variables  but  will  explain  in 
short  the  meaning  of  each.  The  "degree  of 
sight  retained"  varies  from  total  blindness 
to  considerable  sight  as  indicated  by  the 
generally  accepted  definition  of  blindness. 
This  definition  distinguishes  defects  in  visual 
acuity  as  well  as  limitations  in  the  visual 
field.  The  visual  acuity,  as  determined  by  a 
test,  is,  however,  not  always  a  true  indication 
of  the  individual's  "visual  efficiency."  It  is  | 
a  common  observation  that  some  people  with  / 
very  low  vision  are  able  to  put  it  to  much 
better  use  than  others  with  higher  visual 
acuity.  Responsible  for  this  may  be  such 
factors  as  general  intelligence,  environmental 
influences  and  hereditary  inclination  to  cer- 
tain types  of  imagery  and  learning  as,  for 
instance,  visual,  auditory,  and  kinesthetic  or 
haptic. 

The  importance  of  the  "cause  of  blindness" 
can  be  easily  understood  if  we  consider  that 
some  visual  defects  are  the  result  of  systemic 
diseases  which  are  not  confined  to  the  eye 
but  require  general  treatment.  The  cause  of 
blindness  in  an  individual  may  also  be  the 
cause  of  other  difficulties  which  must  be 
known  and  considered  in  assessing  the  indivi- 
dual's abilities.  Besides  the  medical  implica- 
tions, there  are  also  psychological  ones  as 
demonstrated  by  the  particular  adjustment 
difficulties  of  war  blinded  soldiers  whose 
blindness  resulted  from  the  drinking  of 
methyl  alcohol. 

The  "age  at  onset  of  blindness"  determines 
the  presence  or  absence  of  visual  imagery 
since  individuals  who  lost  their  sight  before 
about  five  years  of  age  do  not  retain  the 
ability  to  visualize  their  experiences.  Per- 
sons  who   lose   their  sight  during  youth,  in 
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their  prime  of  life,  or  in  old  age  present 
different  problems  and  require  different  serv- 
ices and  training  or  retraining  facilities.  The 
question  whether  it  is  better  to  be  born  blind 
or  to  become  blind  later  in  life  is  a  moot 
one.  Each  condition  has  its  own  difficulties 
which  can  be  overcome,  thus  permitting  the 
individual  to  lead  a  personally  satisfying  life. 
However,  if  the  individual's  problems  are 
not  solved  congenital  as  well  as  adventitious 
blindness  may  be  factors  responsible  for  mal- 
adjustment. 

"Kind  of  onset  of  blindness"  refers  to  the 
way  in  which  a  person  acquired  his  visual 
handicap.  The  onset  of  blindness  may  either 
be  sudden  or  slowly  developing.  Sudden  blind- 
ness comes  as  a  shock  in  which  the  individual 
not  only  experiences  the  loss  of  his  most 
important  sense  but  also  reacts  to  blindness 
with  all  the  preconceived  ideas  about  it, 
which  are  prevalent  in  the  public.  Helpless- 
ness, tragedy,  economic  insecurity,  inability 
to  function  as  man  or  woman,  fear  of  dark- 
ness, all  these  popular  connotations  of  blind- 
ness are  experienced  by  him  with  the  full 
force  of  identification.  This  shock  causes 
withdrawal,  extreme  apathy,  and  suicidal 
ideas.  In  the  case  of  gradually  developing 
blindness,  feelings  of  indecision  and  inse- 
curity are  predominant.  The  person  is  not 
willing  to  accept  one  doctor's  verdict  but 
goes  through  the  climbing  up  and  down  of 
the  "hope  ladder."  The  medical  expert  often 
cannot,  and  sometimes  will  not,,  make  a 
decision  as  to  the  future  sight  of  the  patient 
and  thus  causes  a  protracted  state  of  insta- 
bility and  fear.  In  spite  of  the  gravity  of 
reaction,  human  nature  in  most  cases  is 
strong  enough  to  recuperate  and  to  begin 
adjustment.  This  is  a  slow  process  which  de- 
velops as  self-confidence  is  regained  and  the 
individual  learns  to  recognize  and  to  live 
with  his  limitations  as  well  as  with  his  assets. 

"Eye  condition  and  eye  care"  must  receive 
consideration  in  the  educational  and  voca- 
tional planning  of  the  individual.  The  emo- 
tional effect  of  changing  eye  conditions,  or 
of  the  threat  of  a  change,  causes  tensions 
and  anxiety.  Enucleation  of  the  eye  may  be 
advisable  for  medical  or  cosmetic  reasons. 
It  is  often  strongly  opposed  because  it  means 
giving  up  the  last  chance  for  restoration  of 
sight.  The  revival  of  the  castration  complex. 


which  plays  a  role  in  the  loss  of  any  im- 
portant part  of  the  body,  also  explains  this 
strong  and  often  irrational  resistance.  The 
effect  of  the  enucleation  is  in  most  cases 
an  emotional  relief  from  the  self-conscious- 
ness which  was  caused  by  the  disfigurement. 
Needless  to  say  that  the  prescription  and 
fitting  of  glasses  should  permit  the  utilization 
of   the  greatest  possible  amount  of  sight. 

The  careful  consideration  of  all  these 
variables  is  necessary  in  any  attempt  to  assess 
the  blind  individual's  capacities  and  in  any 
efforts  designed  to  help  him  in  adjusting  to 
his  handicap. 

5.   The  Social  Factors 

Society  has  regarded  and  treated  the  blind 
in  three  distinct  ways:  as  liabilities,  as 
wards,  and  as  members.  If  these  three  stages 
are  taken  in  their  historical  sequence,  the 
present  one  may  be  defined  as  aiming  at 
the  integration  of  the  blind  into  society. 
However,  individual  reactions  toward  the 
blind  as  well  as  social  institutions  dealing 
with  them  are  often  influenced  by  the 
"liability"   as   well   as    the   "ward"   attitudes. 

Attitudes  toward  a  blind  individual  are 
manifested  in  overt  and  in  covert  forms — 
they  are  shown  either  openly  or  kept  under 
cover.  The  basis  for  both  types  of  reaction  is 
the  common  conviction — not  true  to  facts, 
but  very  potent — that  loss  of  sight  incapaci- 
tates the  individual  and  is  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune next  to  loss  of  life  itself.  The  domi- 
nating role  which  sight  plays  in  the  activities 
of  men  and,  as  a  natural  concomitant,  the 
inferior  role  to  which  the  other  senses  are 
relegated  form  the  basis  for  this  conviction. 
It  is  strongly  supported  by  a  process  of 
early  conditioning  which  presents  the  blind 
in  fairy  tales  as  helpless  beggars  and  which 
uses  them  for  moralizing  purposes  as  ex- 
amples of  an  underprivileged  group  which 
lives  only  by  the  grace  of  the  good  deeds 
of  others.  The  connotation  of  the  word 
"blind"  in  its  applied  form  is  also  one  that 
reinforces  negative  attitudes. 

No  wonder  that  a  condition  thus  ap- 
praised inspires  pity  and  commiseration. 
These  socially  approved  reactions  find  frank 
expression  in  actions  ranging  from  con- 
structive helpfulness  to  destructive  overpro- 
tection. 
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But  blindness  also  may  arouse  feelings  of 
fear  and  increase  feelings  of  guilt.  Fear  is 
based  on  an  identification  which  could  be 
expressed  by  such  a  thought  as  "How  fright- 
ful it  would  be  if  I  were  blind"  and  feelings 
of  guilt  may  be  activated  by  a  question  which 
asks,  "Why  is  he  blind  and  I  am  not?"  Fear 
and  guilt  feelings  which  are  not  socially  ap- 
proved do  not  find  overt  expression  but  give 
rise  to  an  unwillingness  to  associate  with 
blind  persons  and  to  give  them  a  fair  chance 
to  prove  their  worth.  They  also  result  in 
pressures  which  work  against  the  social  inte- 
gration of  the  blind. 

Of  particular  importance  are  the  attitudes 
of  the  parents  because  they  affect  profoundly 
the  blind  child's  life.*  Parents  who  find  them- 
selves fathers  or  mothers  of  a  handicapped 
child  experience  of  necessity  feelings  of  dis- 
appointment, resentment,  frustration,  and 
anxiety.  They  must  adjust  their  emotions 
and  their  thinking  to  the  fact  that  the  child 
does  not  correspond  with  their  expectations. 
Besides  this  general  reaction  pattern  toward 
handicapped  offspring,  the  parents  of  blind 
children  react  to  this  impairment  on  the 
basis  of  those  ideas  about  blindness  which 
they  share  with  the  public.  In  addition, 
parents  will  experience  more  or  less  intense 
feelings  of  guilt,  particularly  if  they  find 
reasons  to  blame  themselves  for  the  child's 
blindness,  regardless  of  the  objective  truth 
of  such  self-accusations.  Religious  influences 
and  naive  concepts  of  justice,  as  well  as 
superstitions,  explain  blindness  as  retribution 
for  the  sins  committed  by  parents  and  ances- 
tors. Many  parents  thus  feel  that  blindness 
in  their  child  is  a  punishment  imposed  upon 
them  and  are  ashamed  of  their  blind  off- 
spring. It  must,  therefore,  be  expected  that 
.these  negative  attitudes  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  natural  devotion  which  parents  feel 
toward  their  child  on  the  other  hand  will 
result  either  in  ambivalent  reaction  forms 
■or  in  conflicts  of  a  serious  nature.  Chances 
are  that  parents  who  are  themselves  secure, 
satisfied  with  their  place  in  society,  and 
happy  in  their  marital  relationship  will  ac- 
cept the  child  and  develop  a  warm  and 
satisfying  parent-child  relationship.  They  will 
understand   their  child's   needs   and   provide 


*Many  of  the  observations  about  parents  and  their 
-attitudes  toward  their  blind  child  can  be  applied  to 
.other   relationships  with  only  slight  modifications. 


him  with  opportunities  and  experiences  for  a 
normal  development.  Parents  who  themselves 
are  "conflict-ridden"  will  be  driven  by  their 
emotions  into  rejective  attitudes  manifested 
either  by  negect  or  overprotection  of  their 
blind  child.  Needless  to  say  that  negative 
reactions  of  the  parents  are  often  disguised 
because  the  parents  may  not  be  able  or 
willing  to  face  their  own  difficulties  and 
also  because  they  may  be  afraid  of  society's 
disapproval  of  their  reaction.  Rejection,  dis- 
guised or  overt,  will  deprive  the  child  of  the 
subjective  as  well  as  objective  prerequisites 
for  a  normal  development. 

If  we  consider  these  facts,  where  lies  our 
hope  for  improving  the  attitudes  of  the 
public  toward  the  blind?  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  two  lines  of  attack,  one  is 
specific  enlightenment  of  the  public  and  the 
other  is  general  enlightenment.  Specific  en- 
lightenment comes  from  learning  more  about 
the  blind.  Although  the  spread  of  informative 
material  may  do  some  good,  changes  of  at- 
titudes are  more  often  the  result  of  reality  ex- 
periences. Meeting  a  blind  youngster  as  a 
fellow  student,  learning  to  know  the  blind 
neighbor  as  a  citizen,  and  witnessing  the 
blind  individual's  economic  and  personal 
success   are  strong  corrective   forces. 

Our  greatest  hope,  however,  lies  not  so 
much  in  information,  which  by  necessity  can 
only  be  spotty,  but  in  the  progress  of  our 
democracy.  Recognize  each  person  as  an  in- 
dividual in  his  own  right  is  a  demand  which 
if  generally  heeded  would  not  permit  the 
growth  of  prejudices,  misinformations,  and 
rash  generalizations.  Children  brought  up 
by  parents  and  educators,  who  stress  in- 
dividual evaluation  of  each  person  will  not 
as  adults  be  prone  to  accept  prejudice  and 
false  or  generalizing  statements.  They  will 
understand  that  we  do  not  know  a  person  if 
we  are  only  told  that  he  is  blind,  or  deaf,  or 
a  negro.  We  may  know  from  such  informa- 
tion that  he  cannot  see,  or  cannot  hear,  or 
has  a  dark  skin.  But  what  his  personality  is, 
how  intelligent  he  is,  what  his  abilities  are, 
and  how  we  will  like  him,  we  can  learn  only 
by  giving  ourselves  a  chance  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  him.  If  we  regard  each  and 
every  person  as  an  individual  we  help  in 
creating  healthy  attitudes  toward  the  blind 
and  at  the  same  time  we  make  an  essential 
contribution  to  our  democracy. 
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PUBLIC  EDUCATION  REGARDING  BLINDNESS 
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The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Toronto,  Ontario 


The  education  of  tfiose  with  sight  in  re- 
.-spect  to  blindness  and  the  education  of  the 
sightless  seeking  improvement  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  sighted,  go  hand  in  hand.  For 
ages  the  sighted  were  inclined  to  view  the 
sightless  as  helpless  and  afflicted.  Little 
thought  was  given  to  services  designed  to 
promote  their  welfare,  in  fact  the  general 
custom  was  to  push  the  sightless  out  of  the 
stream  of  life  and  into  the  quiet  incon- 
spicuous corners.  Even  in  more  recent  times 
misunderstanding  persisted. 

In  the  autumn  of  1914,  C.  Arthur  Pearson 
conceived  the  idea  of  setting  up  in  Great 
Britain  a  special  adjustment  and  training 
centre  for  the  war  blinded.  He  realized  that 
these  young  men  who  were  losing  their 
sight  in  battle  fell  within  the  early  adult 
life  age  group;  that  they  had  much  in  com- 
mon; that  they  were  too  old  to  properly  fit 
into  a  school  for  the  youthful  blind;  and 
that  they  could  not  be  given  comprehensive 
adjustment  and  other  services  in  workshops 
for  the  adult  blind.  He  made  a  tour  of  the 
country  seeking  advice,  information,  and 
ideas.  He  came  back  thoroughly  discouraged 
— why — he  told  us  that  practically  every 
person  associated  with  schools  or  workshops 
for  the  blind,  whom  he  had  consulted,  spent 
most  of  the  time  telling  him  about  the 
things  the  blind  could  not  do.  He  then  de- 
cided the  motto  of  St.  Dunstan's  shoud  be 
''nothing  is  impossible  until  it  has  been 
proven  so." 

I  also  recall  his  story  about  the  lady  who 
visited  St.  Dunstan's  one  day  and  after  doing 
the  tour  was  standing  in  the  front  hall  chat- 
ting with  Sir  Arthur.  She  saw  a  young  man 
hurrying  through  the  hall  and  thought  surely 
he  could  see.  She  was  told  "no  that  is 
Spinks,  he  has  two  glass  eyes."  After  a  gasp 
of  surprise  she  stated  "I  suppose  they  can 
see  quite  well  after  they  have  been  fitted 
for  sometime."  Finally  the  day  came  when 
I  returned  to  Canada  some  thirty-two  years 
ago.  After  my  earlier  experience  in  England 
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I  was  not  too  surprised  when  I  went  into  a 
restaurant  with  my  brother  and  the  waiter 
asked  him  "will  he  take  sugar  in  his  tea?" 
I  made  haste  to  reply  "yes,  he  will  please." 
I  can  imagine  that  everyone  of  you  has  had 
some  experience  of  this  kind.  All  this  indi- 
cates lack  of  understanding.  The  only  way 
to  overcome  ignorance  and  misconception  is 
by  education. 

When  we  set  out  to  educate,  however,  we 
must   think   about  and  plan  our   campaigns 
carefully.  We  must  educate  the  blind  them- 
selves,   both    those   who    attend   our   schools 
and  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  adult 
life,  to  act  as   though   they  were  sighted.  If 
the  blind  do  not  act  and  look  as  do  sighted 
people    then    they    become    conspicuous   and 
are   certain    to    be   misunderstood,   especially 
by   those   who   do   not   know   them   well.   In 
fact,    abnormal    appearance    or    habits    of    a 
blind   person    tend   to   discount   his   abilities 
in  the  mind  of  a  prospective  employer.  The 
too  obviously  blind  person  is  too  often  sus- 
pected of  deafness  or  even  mental  deficien- 
cies as  well.   I  believe  it  would  be  best  for 
me   to  approach   this  whole  question  in   the 
light    of    our    own    experiences    in    Canada. 
Thirty-two    years    ago    we    established    The 
Canadian   National   Institute   for   the   Blind. 
There    were    schools    for    the    blind    which 
had  been  operating  for  nearly  50  years,  but 
only  two  or  three  local  workshops,  with  all 
the    rest    of    Canada    untouched    so    far    as 
services   for   the   blind   were   concerned.   Our 
organizing    group    represented    war    blinded 
and  civilian  blinded.  Among  the  civilian  blind 
were  graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind  and 
a  number  who  had  lost  sight  in  adult  life.  We 
knew  of  methods  which  had  been  too  often 
pursued    by   organizations    for   the    blind   in   " 
other    lands    when    seeking    public    support. 
There  had  been  too  much  of  a  tendency  to 
parade  the  helpless,  afflicted  aspects  of  blind- 
ness   to   stimulate    public   philanthropy.    We 
argued  that  if  you  tell  a  blind  person  often 
enough  that  he  is  helpless  and  afflicted,  you 
cannot  blame  him  if  eventually  he  believes  it. 
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If  he  does  this  he  is  a  poor  prospect  for  re- 
habilitation. We  chose,  instead,  the  positive 
approach.  From  the  outset  we  have  insisted 
that  the  blind  are  normal  human  beings  who 
have  simply  lost  the  sense  of  sight.  There  are 
other  handicapped  people  in  the  community 
with  all  sorts  of  problems — some  obvious 
and  some  not  obvious.  In  fact  some  of  the 
most  handicapped  in  our  own  society  do 
not  even  realize  it  themselves.  (I  am  refer- 
ring to  those  whose  handicap  is  from  the  ears 
up.)  We  insisted  that  the  remaining  talents 
of  the  Ijlind  should  be  given  opportunity 
for  application. 

Some  have  asked,  why  do  we  not  seek  a 
Government  service  organization.  We  deliber- 
ately sought  a  privately  controlled  organiza- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  the  red  tape  and  regula- 
tions which  so  often  characterize  government 
services.  W^e  prefer  to  have  the  latitude  which  a 
private  organization  can  command  in  order  to 
meet  the  wide  diversity  of  needs  of  the  blind. 
We  also  felt  that  in  seeking  public  support 
for  our  work,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
educate  the  sighted  to  the  needs  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  blind.  We  knew  that  the  blind 
could  not  make  adequate  provision  for  their 
own  rehabilitation.  To  illustrate  my  point, 
on  one  occasion  when  I  had  my  sight,  I 
visited  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition. 
There  was  a  clown  in  front  of  the  grand- 
stand and  in  front  of  the  clown  was  an 
ordinary  kitchen  table.  He  reached  down 
and  took  his  left  boot-top  in  both  hands, 
picked  it  up  and  put  it  on  the  table,  he 
then  reached  down  and  treated  the  other 
foot  similarly,  but  just  as  it  touched  the 
table,  he  hit  the  ground  with  the  back  of  his 
neck.  I  intend  this  illustration  to  prove  that 
the  blind  cannot  lift  themselves  by  their  own 
boot-tops  and  provide  their  own  services 
adequately.  I  hope  you  have  appreciated  the 
basis  of  our  approach  to  the  public  in 
developing  support  for  our  service  pro- 
gramme for  the  blind. 

It  was  of  course  necessary  to  describe  and 
to  demonstrate  the  capabilities  of  the  blind. 
In  this  connection,  we  have  kept  in  mind 
certain  elements  of  human  psychology.  We 
all  know  that  the  general  public  will,  on  the 
average,  place  more  credence  in  descriptions 
of  the  sightless  and  their  needs,  if  such  a 
presentation  is  made  by  a  capable  sightless 
person.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  our  senior 


officers,  who  are  responsible  for  public  re- 
lations with  both  our  sightless  and  sighted 
friends,  are  themselves  blind.  We  have 
organized  a  corps  of  carefully  selected  and 
trained  sightless  field  secretaries.  Each  one  of 
these  is  in  himself  a  working  demonstration 
of  a  rehabilitated  blind  person.  He  is  in- 
terested in  helping  other  blind  persons  ac- 
cording to  their  needs  and  possibilities.  Next, 
in  each  district  a  local  Board  is  organized. 
These  Boards  are  essentially  composed  of 
sighted,  public-spirited  men  and  women  who- 
have  a  good  standing  in  the  community.  We 
had  noted  that  usually  in  the  early  stages, 
the  membership  of  such  a  Board  was  not  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  blind  of  the  district 
and  when  they  did  meet  them  were  inclined 
to  be  a  bit  patronizing.  In  order  to  develop 
a  healthy  understanding  and  relationship, 
we  have  followed  the  practice  of  arranging 
certain  functions,  such  as  a  Christmas  party 
and  summer  picnic,  etc.,  where  the  blind  of 
the  district  were  brought  together  to  become 
acquainted  with  each  other  and  members  of 
the  Board,  and  sighted  friends.  After  two  or 
three  such  functions  we  then  suggest  to  the 
blind  that  they  appoint  a  committee  to  de- 
velop programmes  of  entertainment  for  them- 
selves. Usually  in  any  active  community  group 
of  the  blind  there  are  some  who  have  taken 
up  music  at  a  School  for  the  Blind  and 
others  who  were  able  to  play  or  sing  or  under- 
take some  type  of  entertainment  before  they 
lost  their  sight.  Shortly,  the  blind  reach  a 
position  where  they  are  not  only  entertaining 
their  own  group  but  as  well  are  able  to  pro- 
vide entertainment  to  members  of  the  Board 
and  sighted  friends.  This  helps  morale  and 
tends  to  eliminate  the  patronizing  attitude 
of  the  sighted  who  realize  that  some  of  the 
blind  have  talents  which  they  themselves  do 
not  possess.  The  next  stage  has  been  to  or- 
ganize a  local  club  or  organization  of  the 
blind.  In  order  to  avoid  public  confusion, 
their  social  and  recreational  programmes  are 
financed  by  the  local  Board  of  the  Institute 
on  a  budget  basis.  Next,  we  felt  that  these 
local  clubs,  discussing  the  problems  of  the 
blind,  could  benefit  through  a  province- 
wide  meeting  of  representatives.  The  Divi- 
sional Office  of  the  Institute  accepts  responsi- 
bility for  the  expenses  of  such  conferences. 
Finally,  arrangements  were  completed  for 
representatives    from   each   of   the   Provinces 
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to  meet  in  a  Dominion-wide  conference 
financed  by  the  National  Office  of  the  Insti- 
tute. Here  yon  have  the  considered  opinion 
■of  the  blind  being  developed.  You  will  note 
that  we  have  the  parallel  organizations;  first, 
The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  as  the  service  organization  with  its 
branches  and  local  Boards  across  the  country. 
Second,  we  have  the  Canadian  Council  of 
the  Blind  with  its  provincial  groups  and  its 
local  clubs  and  associations  of  the  blind.  We 
have  worked  as  a  team  in  matters  of  legisla- 
tion or  policies  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
blind.  Discussion  and  agreement  is  first,  in 
order  that  we  can  both  proceed  on  an  agreed 
programme. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Institute  we 
principally  stressed  the  economic  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  blind  because  that  seemed  to  be 
the  most  pressing  need  at  the  moment.  In 
more  recent  years,  we  have  realized  that  a 
programme  must  include  comprehensive  social 
and  recreational  services.  We  believe  that 
through  the  activities  of  the  Canadian  Coun- 
cil of  the  Blind  and  its  member  organiza- 
tions, now  some  27  in  number,  and  the 
Institute,  we  should  be  able  to  demonstrate 
the  practicability  and  possibilities  of  a  united 
front  in  work  for  the  blind.  At  this  point  I 
propose  to  interrupt  my  presentation  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  to  you  the  President 
of  our  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind,  who  is 
in  attendance  at  this  convention.  Mrs.  Bend- 
ing has  been  the  President  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Dominion-wide  Council  and 
comes  from  London,  Ontario.  Mrs.  Bending: 

(Remarks  by  S.  B.  Bending,  .\.A.W.B. 
Convention 
Friday,  July  16,  194B) 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
Colonel  Baker  has  mentioned  that  The 
Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind  plays  an 
important  part  in  stimulating  the  social  and 
recreational  activities  of  the  blind.  Many 
persons  are  under  the  impression  that  the 
Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind  and  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
are  identical  organizations.  May  I  say  that 
the  Canadian  Council  and  The  Institute  are 
two  separate  organizations.  Although  it  is 
financed  by  The  Institute,  The  Council  re- 
tains its  autonomv.  This  finanical  arrange- 
ment is  considered  by  both  organizations  as 


being  in  the  best  interests  of  the  blind  as 
it  eliminates  the  possibility  of  misunder- 
standing and  confusion  in  the  public  mind, 
^vhich  might  be  caused  by  dual  appeals  for 
funds. 

Organized  a  little  over  four  years  ago,  with 
a  nucleus  of  six  member  clubs,  The  Council 
now  enjoys  a  membership  of  27  clubs  through- 
out the  Dominion  of  Canada.  No  one  except 
a  blind  person  can  be  a  member  of  it  and  no 
one  in  a  member  club  except  a  blind  person 
can  vote  on  any  matter  pertaining  to  The 
Council.  It  is  truly  the  voice  of  the  blind. 
The  object  of  The  Council,  like  that  of  the 
Institute,  is  for  the  betterment  of  conditions 
for  the  blind.  We  are  all  aware  that  sightless 
people  themselves  must  take  the  lead  if  those 
better  things  for  which  we  all  hope,  are  to 
be  gained,  and  it  is  with  this  in  view  that 
The  Council  was  formed,  and  for  which  it 
is  working.  The  results  achieved  during  its 
brief  history  have  astonished  even  ourselves. 
Many  blind  persons  who  previously  did  noth- 
ing are  now  taking  leading  parts  in  their 
local  clubs,  and  in  community  activities.  They 
have  become  re-vitalized,  as  it  were,  and  are 
using  their  time  and  energy  not  only  to  help 
themselves,  but  also  the  fellow-blind  of  their 
own  locality,  and  this  is  being  reflected  in 
every  community  where  there  are  blind  peo- 
ple, for  whatever  blesses  one,  blesses  all. 

Sightless  Canadians  are  now  enjoying  social 
and  recreational  activities  that  were  not 
dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago.  Bowling  is  im- 
mensely popular.  Blind  Bowlers'  Leagues, 
extending  from  Ontario  to  British  Columbia, 
have  been  formed.  Competition  for  trophies 
is  very  keen.  Team  scores  are  exchanged  by 
mail.  Tournaments  are  greatly  enjoved  and 
arrangements  are  made  for  inter-city  play- 
offs. This,  of  course,  is  only  one  activity  of 
the  many  in  which  blind  persons  now  par- 
ticipate. 

A  former  speaker  stated  that  we  must 
educate  the  public  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  blind  and  their  needs.  In  the  brief 
time  at  my  disposal,  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion two  projects,  one  which  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  local  club  of  the  blind  in  Lon- 
don, Ontario,  and  the  other  by  The  Cana- 
dian Council  of  the  Blind.  In  the  first  in- 
stance. The  London  Association  of  the  Blind 
invites  organizations  of  seeing  people  to  hold 
one  of  their  regular  meetings  in  Tweedsmuir 
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Hall,  where  activities  of  the  blind  are  held. 
During  the  evening  there  is  an  address  on 
work  for  the  blind.  Demonstrations  of  weav- 
ing, chair  caning,  typing,  Braille  reading  and 
writing,  knitting,  and  so  on,  as  well  as  games, 
such  as  dominoes,  checkers,  chess,  bridge, 
and  other  forms  of  recreation,  are  given  by 
sightless  members. 

From  a  national  viewpoint, — "White  Cane 
Week"  has  proved  to  be  of  tremendous  value. 
I  know  this  idea  is  not  new  to  the  United 
States,  but  White  Cane  Week  of  1946  was 
the  first  one  ever  observed  in  Canada.  In 
line  withour  policy  of  co-operation  with 
The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  we  invited  that  organization  to  partici- 
pate in  this  project  and  the  result  of  our 
combined  efforts  was  truly  amazing.  In  1947 
and  1948,  the  campaign  was  broadened  to 
include  information  on  many  phases  of  work 
for  the  blind,  also  the  social,  economic  and 
legislative  needs  of  the  blind.  The  campaign 
was  officially  opened  with  a  programme  of 
blind  artists,  over  a  national  radio  network, 
the  introduction  being  made  by  His  Ex- 
cellency, The  Governor  General  of  Canada. 
This  co-sponsored  effort  of  The  Council 
and  The  Institute  brought  before  the  public 
the  capabilities,  the  potentialities,  as  well 
as  the  physical,  moral,  and  economic  needs 
of  the  blind.  Repercussions  throughout  the 
Dominion  were  most  favourable.  Seeing  Cana- 
dians are  more  blind-conscious  to-day  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
and  the  work  is  going  on,  broadening  in 
scope,  and  with  accelerated  momentum. 

There  are  many  things  I  should  like  to 
speak  about,  but  shall  conclude  my  remarks 
by  expressing  my  gratitude  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  before  this  convention  various 
aspects  of  the  work  and  ideals  of  The  Cana- 
dian Council  of  the  Blind.  This  is  my  first 
attendance  at  an  A.A.W.B.  convention;  it 
has  been  both  educational  and  inspirational. 
Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention.  I  shall 
now  turn  the  microphone  back  to  Colonel 
Baker. 
Colonel  Baker: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
think  Mrs.  Bending  has  substantially  rein- 
forced my  argument  that  an  organization  of 
the  blind  can  work  with  a  service  organiza- 
tion for  the  blind,  amicably  and  effectively. 


To  demonstrate  further,  may  I  tell  you  that 
we  have  under  way  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant campaigns  for  the  blind  that  we 
have  ever  undertaken.  This  is  a  campaign, 
to  clarify  our  legislation.  Dominion  and  Pro- 
vincial, in  respect  to  allowances  for  the 
blind.  Actually  we  are  seeking  first,  a  "Blind 
Persons  Act"  which  may  specifically  afford 
proper  scope  for  allowances,  rehabilitation, 
and  prevention  of  blindness.  Second,  we  are 
seeking  the  elimination  of  the  term  "pension" 
since  this  implies  being  pensioned  off  or 
placed  on  the  shelf,  and  instead  we  want 
the  term  "Blindness  Allowance"  used.  Thirds 
we  are  seeking  the  elimination  of  the  means 
test.  This  last  point  is  most  important.  We 
have  argued  that  two  boys  with  equivalent 
physiques,  education  and  prospects,  do  not 
retain  equivalent  prospects  for  long  if  one 
happens  to  lose  his  sight  by  accident  or 
illness.  When  one  is  arranging  sports,  such 
as  a  foot  race,  with  several  physically  fit  con- 
testants, if  one  happens  to  be  lame  you  surely 
would  not  claim  that  you  were  giving  the 
lame  chap  a  fair  chance  to  compete  if  you 
insisted  he  start  at  scratch  with  the  others. 
Any  fair  minded  sports  committee  would 
promptly  allow  the  lame  chap  a  time  or 
distance  allowance.  We  are  seeking  to  do 
this.  We  suggest  that  the  blind  person  be 
given  his  Blindness  Allowance — you  may  call 
it  pension  or  social  security  or  what  you 
will.  Thereafter  he  should  be  encouraged  to 
apply  his  talents,  and  we  as  a  service  organiza- 
tion would  do  everything  possible  to  help 
him  to  the  fullest  extent.  Then  let  the  in- 
come tax  department  and  others  concerned 
collect  from  his  surplus  earnings  as  they  do 
from  those  of  his  sighted  competitor.  We 
are  still  living  in  a  competitive  form  of 
society  on  this  continent.  We  firmly  believe 
that  individuals  should  be  free  to  apply 
their  talents  to  the  fullest  and  receive  their 
fairly-won  reward.  If  we  hope  to  perpetuate 
our  present  competitive  system,  we  must  make 
sure  that  the  rules  are  the  fairest  possible 
for  all  competitors. 

I  trust  that  I  have  demonstrated  to  you 
to-day  the  importance  of  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  blind  by  the  sighted;  of  the 
sighted  by  the  blind;  and  of  co-operation  in 
achieving  the  worthy  objective  of  a  better 
way  of  life  for  the  blind. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

WILLIAM  S.  RATCHFORD,  Chairman 

Secretary  and  Superintendent,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Mr.  President, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  Resolutions  Committee  consisting  of 
Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Mr.  Calvin  S.  Glover 
and  the  Chairman,  have  gone  over  the  resolu- 
tions presented  to  us.  We  have  carefully 
studied  all  of  them  and  believe  that  they  do 
not  conflict  with  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  of  the  Association.  We  now  present 
them  to  you  for  your  consideration: 


Whereas,  the  very  beautiful  floral  display 
so  nicely  arranged  by  members  and  individ- 
uals of  the  St.  Paul  Garden  Club  has  contri- 
buted to  the  success  of  the  Convention; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  we  extend 
our  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  members 
and  individuals  for  their  contribution  to  the 
Convention. 

(voted  unanimously) 


Whereas,  through  the  courtesy  of  many 
individuals  and  organizations,  the  generosity 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Council  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind,  and  through  the  welcome  ex- 
pressed by  citizens  and  public  officials  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  and  the  City  of  St.  Paul, 
the  sojourn  in  St.  Paul  of  the  Twenty-second 
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Convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
\Vorkers  for  the  Blind  has  been  made  enter- 
taining, interesting  and  enjoyable; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  by  this  Associa- 
tion in  convention  assembled  in  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota, the  16th  day  of  July,  1948,  that  our 
thanks  and  sincere  appreciation  be  extended 
to  all  those  who  have  contributed  toward  our 
most  enjoyable  visit  and  to  this  highly  success- 
ful gathering.  We  express  our  thanks  to  the 
Lions  Club  Quartet  from  Minneapolis,  who 
gave  so  generously  of  their  time  and  talent 
at  our  banquet,  to  the  Boy  Scouts  who  have 
given  untiring  service  to  us  all  throughout 
the  week.  For  their  aid  in  our  early  planning 
and  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Convention 
we  are  grateful  to  the  St.  Paid  Convention 
Bureau,  Mr.  Leo  Faricy,  Manager,  as  well 
as  to  the  three  young  ladies  for  their  efficient 
and  cheerful  registration  services,  to  the  local 
arrangements  committee,  to  the  press  of  St. 
Paul,  who  have  given  such  generous  space  to 
daily  reporting  of  our  meetings;  to  the  Na- 
tional Braille  Press  for  the  splendid  braille 
programs  which  were  donated;  to  the  Min- 
neapolis Society  for  the  Blind  for  the  printed 
programs;  to  the  Secretary  General  for  his 
tireless  efforts  in  the  manifold  duties  which 
he  has  so  efficiently  performed;  and  finally 
to   the  Minnesota  State  Council  of  Agencies 
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for  the  Blind  for  its  countless  acts  of  thought- 
fnlness  to  the  Association  and  to  the  Conven- 
tion, which  we  shall  long  remember  as  one 
of  the  most  inspiring  meetings  we  have  ever 
held. 

(voted  unanimously) 


Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  this  Association 
the  following — "Proposition  No.  12 — THE 
COLOMBIAN  SOCIETY  FOR  ASSISTANCE 
TO  THE  BLIND  takes  pleasure  in  sending 
this  message  to  extend  greetings  in  a  special 
manner  to  their  brother  blind  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  United  States  of  America.  And  at 
the  same  time  this  Institution  wishes  to 
strengthen  its  fraternal  bonds  with  the  blind 
of  the  United  States. 

This  message  is  transcribed  formally,  and 
accompanied  by  a  greeting  to  each  one  of 
the  Delegations  of  the  American  Republics, 
and  it  is  being  published  by  radio. 

Efrain  Castellanos  Perili.a 
Vice  President 

Bogota,  April  6,  1948" 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Directors  and  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  are  deeply  gratified  by  this 
courtesy. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  ex- 
tend cordial  greetings  and  good  wishes  to  the 
Colombian  Society  for  Assistance  to  the 
Blind  and  pledge  their  support  in  every  possi- 
ble way  to  the  purposes  of  the  Colombian 
Society,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Blind  invite  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Colombian  Society 
to  affiliate  with  us  in  accordance  with  Article 
II  Section  i  of  our  Constitution  (copy  of 
which  is  enclosed)  and 

Be  It  Resolved  Further,  That  the  Secretary 
General  be  instructed  to  send  this  message  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  transmittal. 

(voted  unanimously) 

4 

Whereas,  a  special  postal  rate  now  applies 
to  the  transportation  of  Talking  Book  ma- 
chines  through   the  mails;   and 

Whereas,    a    similar    rate    applies    to    the 


transit  of  braille  writers  when  shipped  for 
repair  from  the  owner  to  the  repair  center; 
Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  be  instructed  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  the  end  that  this 
use  of  the  mails  may  be  extended  to  include 
braille  writers  which  are  distributed  to  the 
blind  or  agencies  for  the  blind  as  a  loan  or 
gift. 

(voted  unanijnously) 

5 

Whereas,  employment  in  workshops  for  the 
blind  will  go  far  toward  solving  the  economic 
problems  of  thousands  of  blind  people  in  war- 
devasted  Europe,  and 

Whereas,  such  employment  will  remove 
many  such  employees  from  the  relief  rolls  of 
their  countries,  and 

Whereas,  the  increased  production  of  the 
workshops  for  the  Blind  will  add  to  the  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  located; 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  this  Association  re- 
spectfully request  the  Administrator  of  the 
European  Recovery  Program  to  take  all  steps 
possible  imder  the  law  to  encourage  the 
governments  of  the  countries  participating 
in  the  European  Recovery  Program  to  allo- 
cate a  portion  of  the  available  fimds  to  non- 
profit workshops  for  the  blind  for  the  pur- 
chase of  much-needed  raw  materials,  tools 
and  other  equipment. 

(voted  unanimously) 

6 

Whereas,  the  blind  population  in  the  war- 
ravaged  countries  of  Europe  is  among  the 
segments  of  the  population  suffering  most 
from  lack  of  educational  and  social  welfare 
services;  .and 

IVhei'eas,  many  years  will  elapse  before  such 
services  are  restored  unless  substantial  help 
comes  from  America;  and 

Whereas,  the  blind  people  of  Europe  and 
their  friends  are  making  a  gallant  effort  to 
rebuild  such  services, 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this 
Association  do  everything  within  their  power 
to  cooperate  with  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind  and  other  agencies  in 
providing  material  and  moral  support  to  these 
people.  (voted  unanimously) 
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Whereas,  the  members  of  Section  B  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  comprised  of  Rehabilitation  specialists, 
placement  agents  and  field  officers  for  the 
blind,  recognize  the  need  for  additional 
training  for  industrial  employment  counselors. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Federal 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  be  re- 
quested to  consider  the  advisability  of  con- 
ducting refresher  courses  either  on  a  regional 
or  national  basis  at  intervals  frequent  enough 
to  assure  uniform  methods,  techniques  and 
procedures  for  blind  industrial  employment 
counselors;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(voted  unanimously) 

8 

Whereas,  The  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  has  noted  with  deep 
appreciation  the  unusual  and  humane  interest 
of  the  Honorable  Irving  M.  Ives  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  it  relates  to  the  blind, 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
representing  the  workers  for  the  blind  of 
the  United  States,  extend  to  Mr.  Ives,  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  its  grateful  thanks;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary 
General  be  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  to  Senator  Ives. 

(voted  unanifJiously) 


Whereas,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  has  noted  with  deep 
appreciation  the  unusual  and  humane  interest 
of  Mr.  Daniel  A.  Reed  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  as  it  relates  to  the  blind. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
representing  the  workers  for  the  blind  of  the 
United  States,  extend  to  Mr.  Reed,  Congress- 
man from  New  York,  its  grateful  thanks;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary 
General  be  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  to  Mr.  Reed. 

(voted  unanimously) 


10 

Whereas,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  convention  assem- 
bled at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  July  12th  to  16th, 
1948,  has  noted  with  deep  concern  and  regret 
the  Presidential  veto  of  the  Reed-Ives  bill, 
H.R.  6818,  passed  unanimously  by  the  80th 
Congress;  and 

Whereas,  the  principle  underlying  this  bill 
would  have  brought  hope  and  encouragement 
to  blind  recipients  of  public  assistance  and 
would  have  stimulated  in  them  greater  in- 
terest in  securing  employment  to  contribute 
to  their  support  and  promote  their  general 
welfare  and  would  have  aided  in  providing 
a  more  nearly  adequate  budget  for  these 
recipients  of  public  assistance,  it  is  felt  that 
the  President  was  ill  advised  in  vetoing  H.R. 
6818,  and 

Whereas,  this  is  the  more  apparent  when  it 
is  realized  that  this  bill  had  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  blind  and  of  agencies  serving 
the  blind  throughout  the  nation  in  addition 
to   the   unanimous  support  of  the  Congress, 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  at  the  next  convening 
of  Congress,  the  friends  of  the  blind  in  the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  urged  to  direct  their  efforts  jointly 
towards  the  passage  of  a  bill  similar  to  and 
if  possible  even  more  adequate  than  H.R. 
6818. 

(voted  unanimously) 

11 

Whereas  it  is  the  considered  opinion  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  duly  assembled  in  Annual  Con- 
vention at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  July  12-16, 
1948,  that  Federal  services  to  the  blind,  at 
present  administered  in  part  by  several 
bureaus  and  departments,  are  not  being  ad- 
ministered with  the  understanding  and 
equity  they  deserve  because  being  scattered, 
they  form  so  small  a  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  any  one  deparement  or  bureau;  and 

Whereas  this  division  of  responsibility  on 
the  Federal  level  causes  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion and  misunderstanding  at  the  State 
level,  resulting  in  a  reduction  in  the  extent 
and  efficiency  of  services  to  the  blind  through- 
out the  country; 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the 
American    Association    of    Workers    for    the 
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Blind  do  hereby  endorse  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  Federal  bureau  of  service  to  the 
blind  which  shall  be  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Blind,  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  Aid 
to  the  Needy  Blind  and  other  Federal  service 
to  the  blind  where  administratively  practic- 
able; and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  of  said  Association  urge  the 
proper  authorities  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  achieve  this  goal  either  through  administra- 
tive order  or  new  legislation. 

And  Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the 
Legislative  Committee  prepare  a  draft  set- 
ting forth  not  only  the  principles  involved 
in  each  type  of  complaint,  but  as  well,  speci- 
fic examples  in  support. 

(At  a  meeting  of  Group  E,  consisting 
of  Executives  of  State  CommissioJis  and 
other  agencies  doing  State-wide  work, 
the  group  voted  ii-o  to  submit  the 
substance  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Resolutions  Committee  for  considera- 
tion. It  was  not  submitted  in  time  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee,  and  so  was  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  which  ordered  it 
brought  before  the  convention  for  con- 
sideration. Following  a  motion  to 
adopt,  a  substitute  motion  luas  offered 
but  subsequently  withdrawn  in  favor  of 
an  amendment  but  the  amendment 
was  voted  down.  On  the  motion  to 
adopt  the  resolution  it  luas  carried 
with    7^    voting   for    and    lo    against.) 

12 

Whereas,  there  have  recently  sprung  up  in 
this  country  several  national  agencies  purpor- 
ting to  render  services  to  the  blind;  and 

Whereas,  these  agencies  are  appealing  to 
the  public  for  financial  or  moral  support; 
and 

Whereas,  some  of  these  organizations  are 
unnecessary  and  in  some  cases  possibly  ac- 
tually fraudulent;  and 

Whereas,  the  representations  of  such  agen- 
cies tend  to  confuse  the  public  mind  regard- 
ing national  organizations  for  the  blind  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  jeopardize  the  proper 
development  of  those  which  have  long  been 


established  and  have  demonstrated  that  they 
are  meeting  the  needs  of  the  blind  of  the 
country. 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  study  ways  and 
means  of  guiding  such  new  organizations  with 
a  view  to  eliminating  those  which  are  un- 
necessary either  by  inducing  them  to  dis- 
continue their  activities  or  by  transferring 
their  functions  to  existing  national  agencies 
and  by  securing  support  of  local  organiza- 
tions in  granting  or  withholding  endorse- 
ment of  agencies  appealing  for  funds  and  that 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association 
take  responsibility  for  any  necessary  action; 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  this  Associa- 
tion take  every  step  possible  to  expose  fraud 
and  misrepresentation  by  such  organizations, 
and  to  discourage  unwise  or  unethical  finan- 
cial practices. 

(voted  unanimously) 

13 

Whereas  the  reduction  of  funds  made 
available  for  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  peo- 
ple is  impairing  the  service  to  them  through 
drastic  reductions  in  personnel,  and 

Whereas,  the  formula  for  distribution  of 
Federal  funds  affects  more  seriously  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  blind  than  other  types 
of  handicapped,  by  reason  of  the  relatively 
undeveloped  status  of  many  programs,  and 

Whereas,  the  loss  of  essential  personnel 
made  necessary  by  reduced  funds  will  seri- 
ously interrupt  the  development  of  rehabili- 
tation  programs  for   the  blind; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  seek  means  by  which  the  present 
emergency  may  be  met  without  such  serious 
effects  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  and 
that  further  steps  be  taken  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  Congress  in  making  available 
sufficient  funds  for  rehabilitation  activities 
in  general  and  in  particular  for  blind  people; 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation; the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and   the   sub-committees   concerned  with   re- 
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habilitation;  with  informational  copies  to 
every  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and   House   of  Representatives. 

(voted  unanimously) 


[Following  the  disposition  of  each  resolu- 
tion, it  was  unanimously  voted  to  adopt  the 
report    of    the   Resolutions    Committee   as   a 

whole) 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

*MURRAY  B.  ALLEN,  Chairman 
Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


The  Board  of  Certification  of  Home  Teach- 
ers submits  to  the  Convention  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  assembled  in  St.  Paul  in  July  1948, 
its  Fourth  Announcement  of  Home  Teachers 
who  have  completed  all  requirements  for 
certification  and  received  the  diploma,  signed 
by  the  President  of  your  Association,  and  the 
Chairman  and  the  two  members  of  the 
Board. 

Class    II    Certificates    were   awarded    to: 
Miss  Louise  D.   Cowan,  Toronto.  Ontario. 

Canada 
Miss  Wilma  L.  True,  Augusta,  Maine 
Class  I  Certificates  were  awarded  to: 

Miss     Lucille     ^V.     Beavers,     Birmingham, 

Alabama 
Mr.    Lawrence    C.    Dickson,    Minneapolis, 

Minnesota 
Mr.  Walter  E.  Evans.  Altoona,  Pennsylvania 
Miss   Lucille  V.  Garrison,  Tell.  Texas 
Miss  Doris  P.  Mann.  Rockville.  Connecticut 
Miss  Helen  S.  Montague,  Chicago,  Illinois 


*  Visually  handicapped. 


Miss  Dorothy  L.  Schaub,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania 

Miss  Livia  Scrobe,  Whitestone,  New  York 

Miss  Ruth  Jane  Smith,  Newcomerstown, 
Ohio 

Mr.  Willard  E.  ^Veatherby,  Richmond, 
Virginia 

Mrs.  Dorothy  F.  Williams,  Brookfield, 
Missouri 

Up  to  the  present  the  following  are  the 
totals  of  certificates  issued: 

Class  II  Certificates  5 

Class  I  Certificates  71 

Service  Certificates  (concluded)  52 

Total  Certificates  issued  128 

Respectfullv    submitted, 
The  Board  of  Certification  of 
Home  Teachers 
Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman 
Owen  Hardin 

Berthold   Lowenfeld,   Secretary 
(Motion    to    adopt    voted    unanimously) 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

ALFRED   ALLEN,   Secretary-General,  A.A.W.B. 
Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


To  the  Members  of  the  .\merican  Associa- 
tion OF  Workers  for  the  Blind: 

Following  the  adjournment  of  the  last  con- 
vention, your  new  President  appointed  cer- 
tain Committees,  in  accordance  with  past  cus- 
tom or  in  conformity  with  your  instructions 
during  the  meeting  in  Baltimore.  These  com- 
mittees have  submitted  reports  to  the  Board 
of  Directors,  from  which  we  now  summarize. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INCORPORATION 

Francis  B.  Ierardi,  Chairman 
The  Committee  secured  opinion  from  legal 
counsel,  in  which  were  set  forth  the  mechanics 
of  incorporating,  the  advantages  accruing 
thereto  and  also  the  disadvantages.  They  have 
considered  the  question  of  Federal  as  opposed 
to  State  incorporation,  and  after  careful 
weighing  of  all  the  facts  at  their  disposal,  they 
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unanimously  recommend  to  the  Association 
that  it  now  instruct  its  Board  of  Directors  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  incorporate,  under 
State  Law. 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman 
President's  Committee  on  National  Employ 
the  Physically  Handicapped  Week 
There  have  been  no  new  developments  re- 
quiring our  immediate  attention.  The  matter 
seems  to  be  well  in  hand  in  Washington.  The 
■Committee  deeply  appreciates  the  cooperation 
given  by  the  membership  in  connection  with 
this  matter.  Other  national  and  state  groups 
have  taken  an  even  more  vigorous  stand 
against  this  measure,  and  we  must  continue  to 
watch  it  carefully. 

Wage  and  Hour 
Your  Committee  was  represented  on  hear- 
ings of  Section  14  of  the  Ball  Bill,  with  which 
we  are  particularly  concerned.  It  takes  the 
position  that  the  status  quo  is  excellent  and 
should  be  written  into  the  act  as  such. 

Social  Security 
Proposed  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  have  been  under  consideration  all  spring, 
and  provisions  relating  to  non-profit  organi- 
zations have  been  written  into  most  of  the 
new  amendments  introduced  before  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Changes  in  Title 
X  were  considered  in  the  House.  To  facilitate 
action,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
split  into  three  subcommittees,  and  the  sub- 
committee on  Social  Security,  headed  by 
Congressman  Reed  of  New  York,  had  before 
it  a  Bill  (H.  R.  621 1)  prepared  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  and  supported  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  by 
others.  It  warranted  our  complete  support, 
and  Congressman  Reed  himself  presented  the 
Bill.  Unfortunately,  the  Bill  was  abandoned 
in  favor  of  a  substitute  Bill,  H.R.  6818,  which 
was  also  supported  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  A.A.W.B.  In  present- 
ing this  Bill  to  the  Senate  on  its  final  hectic 
day  (June  19),  Senator  Ives  of  New  York,  in 
approving  it,  said  he  did  so  with  reluctance 
and  only  with  the  understanding  that  the  next 
Congress  would  consider  a  more  adequate  bill. 


H.  R.  6818  passed  the  House  and  Senate  but 
was  vetoed  by  the  President  with  the  state- 
ment that  it  would  work  serious  harm  to  the 
program  of  the  Social  Security  Board  (which 
was  opposed  to  the  Bill). 

Federal  Income  Tax  Exemption 
The  new  income  tax  reductions  passed  by 
Congress  changed  the  status  of  the  $500 
deduction  for  the  blind  to  an  exemption  (thus 
freeing  it  from  the  application  of  withhold- 
ing taxes)  and  increased  it  to  $600  up  to  age 
65,  at  which  time  the  blind  gain  an  additional 
$600  exemption  granted  to  all  those  reaching 
age  65.  This  double  concession  to  the  blind 
was  secured  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  Irwin  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  and  through  Congressman  Lynch, 
who  had  it  written  into  the  act  at  the  last 
minute. 

Bill  S  2896 
(To  establish  a  Federal  Commission  on  Serv- 
ices for  the  Physically  Handicapped) 

This  bill  was  introduced  in  the  closing  days 
of  Congress  (June  15,  1948)  and  is  far  reach- 
ing. While  it  has  some  excellent  provisions, 
it  aso  has  provisions  which  are  disturbing  to 
us  in  work  for  the  blind. 

We  recommend  that  all  members  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  study  this  bill  as  it  will  undoubtedy 
be  reintroduced  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

House  Bill  6772 
(Section    123,   "Returns  by  Certain  Tax  Ex- 
empt Organizations") 

This  Bill  did  not  pass  the  Senate  but  may 
be  taken  up  again  in  the  next  Congress. 
It  is  interesting  in  the  terms  of  thinking, 
making  it  compulsory  for  non-profit  charitable 
organizations  to  report  income  and  expendi- 
tures. Your  Committee  believes  that  all  of 
the  agencies  for  the  blind  of  the  United 
States  will  be  exempted  and,  therefore,  have 
done  nothing,  athough  we  have  watched  the 
bills. 

The  probabilities  are  that  all  of  our  agen- 
cies and  schools  are  exempted  under  Section 
101  (6)  and  fall  squarely  within  the  following 
phraseology:  "A  charitable  organization,  or 
an  organization  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  children  or  animals,  which  is  exempt  under 
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section  101  (6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  which  is  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  funds  contributed  by  the  United  States  or 
any  state  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
is  primarily  supported  by  contributions  of  the 
general  public." 

House  Bill  6yyj 
(Old  Age  Survivors  Insurance) 

Extends  coverage  on  a  voluntary  basis  to 
non-profit  agencies.  Provides  by  law  for 
allowing  a  waiver  as  it  relates  to  the  Social 
Security  tax  exclusively. 

We  have  just  learned  that  this  Bill  passed 
the  House.  The  Senate  decided  not  to  take 
it  up  at  this  session  as  it  did  not  have  time 
to  study  it.  A  new  bill  has  to  start  over  again 
in  the  House  during  the  next  session.  On 
this  kind  of  bill,  the  Senate  aways  waits  for 
the  House  to  take  action  first. 

House  Resolution  42^6 
(Civil  Service  Provision  for  the  Handicapped) 
This  has  become  Public  Law  617.  It  was 
passed  by  the  House  and  presented  in  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Langer  (Calendar  No.  1255).  It 
is  a  bill  to  end  discrimination  against  handi- 
capped persons  in  Civil  Service.  The  bill  had 
no  opposition,  was  read  twice  in  the  Senate 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  for  final  action.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Act  is  "To  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Act  to  remove  certain  discrimination  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  persons  having 
any  physical  handicap  to  positions  in  the 
classified  civil  service."  ".  .  .  that  no  person 
shall  be  discriminated  against  in  any  case  be- 
cause of  any  physical  handicap,  in  examina- 
tion, appointment,  reappointment,  reinstate- 
ment, re-employment,  promotion,  transfer,  re- 
transfer,  demotion,  or  removal  with  respect 
to  any  position,  the  duties  of  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  may 
be  efficiently  performed  bv  a  person  with 
such  a  physical  handicap.  And  provided  fur- 
ther, that  such  employment  will  not  be  haz- 
ardous to  the  appointee  or  endanger  the 
health  or  safety  of  his  fellow  employees  or 
others." 

PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS 
COMMITTEE 

John  H.  McAulay,  Chairman 
This  Committee  has  had  several  meetings 


and  have  worked  most  diligently  to  prepare 
acceptable  standards  for  the  positions  of  Chief 
of  Rehabilitation,  Preparation  Counselor,  and 
Placement  Counselor,  in  connection  with 
which  they  have  also  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  a  general  outline  of  all  positions 
rendering  service  to  and  for  blind  persons,  a 
work  outline  for  each  and  a  description  of  the 
three  basic  positions  in  a  Rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  ^vhich  they  have  prepared  standards. 
The  Board  is  now  considering  these  standards 
and  although  time  will  not  permit  them  to 
be  submitted  for  ratification  by  this  conven- 
tion, it  is  confident  that  by  the  next  conven- 
tion (in  1949)  you  will  be  asked  to  consider 
and  to  take  action  upon  such  standards  for 
rehabilitation  specialists  as  may  be  submitted 
by  your  Committee. 

STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC 
Herbert  C.  Treneer,  Chairman 
Before  leaving  Baltimore,  Your  Board  of 
Directors  voted  to  appoint  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Music,  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  there  might  be  established  by  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution  a  music  section,  to 
include  from  our  membership  all  those  con- 
cerned with  the  probems  of  the  sightless 
musicians,  music  teachers  and  piano  tuners 
and  pledged  to  work  toward  their  wider 
gainful  employment  and  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  their  many  problems.  This  Committee 
presently  includes  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Treneer  of 
Timmons,  Ontario,  as  Chairman,  Miss  Edith 
Dymond  of  Toronto,  Secretary,  Mr.  Stanley 
Wartenberg  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Harold 
Bleakley  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Committee 
held  meetings  in  New  York  City  in  April,  as 
well  as  during  this  convention,  and  we  wish 
to  commend  them  for  their  sincere  and 
earnest  approach  to  long-neglected  problems 
in  our  work,  toward  the  solution  of  which 
they  are  bending  their  every  effort. 

SHOTWELL   MEMORIAL   AWARDS 

COMMITTEE 

Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,O.B.E.,CAa/rwa» 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  last 
February,  it  was  voted  to  change  the  status  of 
this  Committee,  and  to  have  its  membership 
consist  of  the  three  immediately  surviving 
past  presidents,  with  the  senior  of  the  three 
as  Chairman.  Accordingly,  the  Committee  now 
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consists  of  Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  Chairman,  Peter  Memorial  Trust  Fund  shall  be  suflBcient  to 

J.  Salmon  and  J.  Robert  Atkinson.  The  Board  meet  such  expense.  At  the  same  time,  it  ex- 

also  authorized  the  awarding  of  a  medal  and  pressed   the   hope   and   wish   that   the   Fund 

scroll    annually,    now    that    the    Association  might  grow  in  size  until  sufiBcient  to  accomp- 

meets  annually,  and  authorized  the  Treasurer  lish    its    purpose.    The    Awards    Committee 

to  defray  from  the  General  Funds  any  addi-  considered    several    candidates    for    the    1948 

tional  costs  for  such  an  annual  award  until  Award  and  voted  unanimously  to  bestow  it 

such  time  as  the  income  from  the  Shotwell  upon  Dr.  Newel  Perry  of  Berkeley,  California. 


SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  FUND  TRUSTEESHIP 

Francis  B.  Ierardi,  Chairman 

Financial  Report  from  the  Trustees  of  The  Shotwell  Memorial  Fund 
July  1,  1947  to  July  1,  1948 

Balanceon  July  1,  1947 $2,500.39 

JRcccipts; 

Oct.  Dividend,  1947 $  25.00 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Dr.  Cummings  100.00 

Apr.  Dividend,  1948 25.42 

Berthold  Lowenfeld 5.00 

Florence  Trader 3.00              158.42 


Balanceon  July  ,1948 $2,658.81 

TREASURER'S  REPORT 
Lemont  Hackett,  Treasurer 

Cash  received  from  predecessor $2,402.40 

U.  S.  Government  Bonds— Series  G 2,000.00 

INCOME: 

Membership  dues $    640.00 

Visitors'  Registration 112.00 

Sale  of  Proceedings 150.00 

Adv.  in  Proceedings      230.00 

Home  Teachers'  Certf.  fees 6.00 

Interest  on  Series  G.  Bonds 50.00 

Total  income      $1,188.00 

Total  cash  resources  &  Bonds $5,590.40 

DISB  URSEMENTS: 

Secretary  Gen.  Salary  (12  Months) $    450.00 

Convention  Expense  (1947) 100.83 

Convention  Expense  (1948) 5.20 

Stationery  &  Printing 310.41 

Shotwell  Memorial  Expense 7.35 

Check  printing  cost 3.70 

Honorariums 20.00 

A.A.W.B.  Proceedings  (1947)      1,533.67 

Corporate  Membership 50.00 

Total  Disbursements $2,481.16 

Balance $3,109.24 

Cash  balance  in  Bank  June  30,  1948 $1,109.24 

20  Series  G.  Bonds 2,000.00 

Total  Resources $3,109.24 
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You  will  note  that  our  cash  balance  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  when  we  adjourned  the 
Baltimore  convention.  This  is  primarily  due 
to  the  fact  that  while  the  Secretary-General 
has  published  and  distributed  the  proceedings 
of  that  convention,  free  to  the  membership 
(and  at  I4.00  per  copy  to  those  wishing  to 
purchase  a  copy),  which  has  involved  con- 
siderable expense,  there  has  been  very  little 
income  to  offset  this  expense  since  no  dues 
were  collected  for  the  year  1948.  Your  new 
Constitution,  adopted  at  Baltimore,  provided 
that  annual  dues  of  I5.00  shall  begin  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1949.  Most  of  the  dues  for  the  1947- 
1948  biennium  were  paid  before  the  Balti- 
more convention.  Nevertheless,  we  are  still 
solvent  and  in  a  sound  position  financially, 
sufficiently  so  that,  with  the  Secretary-General 
himself  registering  the  only  dissenting  vote, 
your  Board  at  its  meeting  in  February  in- 
creased his  salary  from  $300  to  $600  annually 
effective  from  January  1   last. 

At  your  last  meeting  you  authorized  the 
sending  of  a  delegate  to  a  proposed  world 
conference  on  work  for  the  blind,  to  be  held 
in  Europe,  but  as  yet  no  definite  plans  have 
taken  shape,  either  as  to  the  time  or  place  for 
such  a  meeting.  But  you  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  Mr.  Oscar  Ewing,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  has  appointed  your  President,  Dr. 
Cummings,  as  this  country's  representative  of 
work  for  the  blind  to  an  international  con- 
ference of  the  crippled  and  disabled,  which 
convenes  in  Mexico  City  within  the  next  few 
days.  This  is  a  signal  honor  for  the  A.A.^V.B. 

You  will  be  happy  to  know  that  we  con- 
tinue to  grow,  slowly  but  none  the  less  per- 
ceptibly. We  left  Baltimore  with  a  paid  mem- 


bership for  the  biennium  totaling  449.  As  of 
today  we  have  a  paid  membership  of  541 
(317  of  them  renewals  from  the  preceding  bi- 
ennium and  224  being  new  members  or  mem- 
bers returning  to  the  fold  after  a  lapse  in 
their  membership).  We  also  have  six  honorary 
members,  making  a  total  of  547  members,  the 
largest  figure  in  our  history  and  the  first  bi- 
ennium during  which  we  have  ever  reached 
even  the  400  mark  in  current  paid  member- 
ships. Our  present  membership  is  drawn  from 
every  state  with  the  exception  of  Mississippi, 
and  Nevada,  and  from  Hawaii,  all  the  Cana- 
dian provinces  excepting  New  Brunswick  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  from  Newfound- 
land. In  an  effort  to  still  further  increase  the 
membership,  your  President  has  appointed  a 
membership  committee,  which  committee  is 
planning  a  campaign  to  substantially  increase 
our  membership. 

In  submitting  our  report  we  express  again 
our  appreciation  and  thanks  for  your  confi- 
dence and  your  support,  and  we  appeal  for 
your  continued  faith  and  cooperation  to  the 
end  that  we  may  continue  to  grow  and 
flourish  and  attain  our  full  dignity  as  Am- 
erica's leading  and  most  representative  voice 
in  work  for  and  Avith  the  blind. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
For  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General. 

(On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  duly 
seconded,  if  xvas  unanimously  voted  to  adopt 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  coupled 
with  the  thanks  of  the  membership  to  the 
Officers,  Board  of  Directors,  and  members  of 
all  Committees  for  their  faithful  service  dur- 
ing the  past  year.) 
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MRS.  ETHEL  TOWNE  HOLMES,  Chairman 
Executive  Secretarv,  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Today  we  honor  our  friends  ^vho  have 
passed  on  since  oiu-  last  meeting.  AVe  are 
grateful  and  appreciative  of  the  devotion  they 
gave  to  those  whom  we  also  serve.  We  can 
best  honor  them  by  resolving,  each  one  of  us, 
that  we  Avill  do  our  work  with  more  courage. 


with  more  patience,  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion, with  more  faith,  with  more  recognition 
of  the  dignitv  of  the  individual  and  always 
with  an  appreciation  that  service  to  others  is 
the  greatest  thing  in  the  world. 
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From  the  Schools  for  the  Blind 

DR.  H.  G.  DOWLING,  President  for  2  years, 
Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  died: 
May  21,  1948. 

GOVERNOR  SIDNEY  O.  OSBORN,  Ex-officio 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  eight  years  of  the 
Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  May  25,  1948. 

MISS  AMY  HAUGUR,  English  and  French  Teacher 
for  5  H  years  in  the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind. 
January  3,  1948. 

MISS  EMMA  JONES,  retired  for  55  years  a  teacher 
in  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  April  21,  1948. 

MR.  ROBERT  W.  WOOLSTON,  Superintendent  for 
33  years  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jackson- 
ville, October  15,  1947. 

MRS.  JENNIE  E.  HARMAN,  retired  housemother, 
for  30  years  in  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 
May  10,  1947. 

MISS  MATTIE  W.  OWENS,  retired,  for  14  years  a 
teacher  in  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  May  10, 
1947. 

WILLIAM  T.  SHACKELFORD,  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  27  years  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  October  22,  1947. 

MARTHA  FOX  SMITH,  Teacher  in  the  Lower 
School,  for  five  years,  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  May  16,  1948. 

MRS.  HOMER  GAGE,  for  fifteen  years  a  Trustee 
of  Perkins  Institute  and  1 1  years  a  Trustee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  May  16,  1948. 

DR.  ANNA  G.  NEWELL,  Teacher,  Upper  School, 
for  one  year,  at  Perkins  Institute,  July  7,  1947. 

MISS  FRIEDA  GLUCKSMAN,  Teaching  Fellow 
for  2  years  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  November  1947. 

MRS.  ALTA  RAUSCH,  Secretary  to  the  Principal 
of  the  New  York  Institute  for  fourteen  years,  March 
21,  1948. 

JESSE  YERMAN,  Principal  Account  Clerk  for  the 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  for  fourteen  years, 
January  15,  1948. 

MR.  JOSEPH  BUFFI NGTON,  Corporator  for  38 
years  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind,  January  18,  1948,  at  Pittsburgh. 

DR.  I.  D.  METZGER,  Corporator  for  ?,i  years  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  April,  1947. 

MR.  GUY  H.  NICKESON,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh 
Branch.  In  work  for  the  Blind  for  28  years.  January 
18,  1948. 

MISS  GLADYS  ELAINE  WOODBURY,  Head  of 
the  Music.  Department  and  Teacher  for  29  years, 
South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  March  1,  1947. 

DR.  P.  E.  BLACKERBY,  State  Health  Commis- 
sioner of  Kentucky  and  Member  of  Board  of  Advisors, 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  and  Kentucky  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind,  June  1948. 


From  Organizations  for  the  Blind 

From    Canada 

DR.  JOHN  A.  MacDONALD,  one  of  the  Founders 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and 
National  Director  of  the  Quebec  Division  of  the 
National  Institute,  September  12,  1947. 


DR.  SHERMAN  CHARLES  SWIFT,  Chief  Li- 
brarian for  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  Proof  reader  of  Braille  literature  for  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for  many  years , 
in  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Latin.  May  27,  1947  . 

MR.  ROY  P.  THOMPSON,  Executive  Officer  for 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  ii* 
Southern  Alberta,  January  25,  1948. 


MR.  FRANKLIN  DEAN,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka, 
Illinois,  September  20,  1947. 

MISS  NELL  KINNEY,  Retired,  Bindery  Worker  in 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Died  1947. 

MR.  OWEN  McCANN,  SR.,  Retired,  Slate  Maker 
for  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1947. 

MISS  EMILY  M.  SPENCER,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind,  1947. 

SENATOR  HERBERT  WAITE  SLATER  of  Santa 
Rosa,  California,  a  devoted  friend  of  the  blind,  served 
for  19  consecutive  years  in  the  State  Legislature.  He 
died  Aug.  13,  1947. 

MR.  OTIS  W.  CALDWELL  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  died  July  5,  1947. 

MR.  TERRY  C.  FOSTER,  Assistant  Regional  Rep- 
resentative for  Region  3,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, was  of  great  assistance  to  the  Agencies  for  the 
Blind  in  his  district  in  setting  up  their  Rehabilitation 
programs.    He  died  Dec.  17,  1947. 

MISS  ELIZABETH  GARRETT,  one  of  the  out- 
standing blind  women  of  New  Mexico,  composed  the 
State  song,  "O  Fair  New  Mexico".  Died  October  16, 
1947. 

MISS  HELEN  MAY  MARTIN,  deaf-blind  concert 
pianist  of  Merriam,  Kansas,  died  June  13,  1948,  after 
one  of  the  most  unique  careers  in  the  history  of  music. 

MISS  EDITH  MARSH,  Retired,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind  for  many- 
years,  at  her  home  in  Minneapolis,  1948. 

MISS  MARGARET  HOGAN,  for  24  years  a  Home 
Teacher  for  the  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Died  June  28,  1948. 

MR.  JAMES  JACOBS,  Home  Teacher  in  Utah  for 
several  years,  1947. 

MR.  ROBERT  GAY,  recently  associated  with  the 
New  York  Light  House  Staff,  husband  of  Mrs.  Gay, 
the  Director  of  Services  for  the  Blind  in  Rhode  Island, 
died  June  1948. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Necrology  Committee, 
Mrs.  Nelson  McCormick 
Mr.  E.  F.  Costigan 
Mrs.  Ethel  Towne  Homes, 

Chairmmi 


Following  the  reading  of  the  report  the 
members  joined  in  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 
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DR.  NEWEL  LEWIS  PERRY— A  TRIBUTE 

*PERRY  SUNDQUIST 

Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Social  Welfare 

Sacramento,  California 


It  has  been  said  that  the  only  men  worth 
their  time  on  this  earth  are  the  men  who 
fight  for  other  men's  welfare,  and  certainly 
this  Association  is  well  acquainted  with  this 
highest  brand  of  public  spirit  since  no  one 
would  be  here  unless  he  or  she  was  vitally 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  other  persons. 
There  is  not  one  of  us  in  work  for  the  blind 
who  is  not  conscious  of  a  colleague  whose 
epic  work  in  behalf  of  his  fellow  blind  has 
been  carried  on  so  magnificently  for  more 
than  a  half  century — Dr.  Newel  Lewis  Perry, 
of  Berkeley,  California. 

Newel  Perry  was  born  in  Dixon,  California, 
in  1873.  When  he  was  three  years  of  age,  his 
family  moved  to  a  farm  in  nearby  Shasta 
County,  California,  where  he  lived  until  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1883.  He  started  to 
school  as  a  youngster  in  the  traditional  "little 
red  school  house"  and  still  recalls  the  teachers 
and  pupis  vividly,  and  remembers  learning  to 
read  from  Appleton's  Reader.  While  half  way 
through  the  Reader,  and  at  the  age  of  ten, 
his  vision  failed  entirely.  He  remembers  the 
incident  which  first  brought  to  him  the  reali- 
zation that  his  eye  sight  was  going  (because 
of  poison  oak).  He  and  his  older  brother  and 
sister  walked  down  the  road  with  a  neighbor. 


'  Visually  handicapped. 


Returning,  they  started  to  run  and  Newel 
ran  into  a  tree  and  fell  to  the  ground.  He 
jumped  up  quickly  as  his  first  instinct  was  not 
to  let  anyone  else  know  that  there  was  any- 
thing the  matter  with  him.  Young  Newel  had 
no  feeling  that  his  blindness  should  be  con- 
sidered tragic  and  only  realized  at  the  time 
that  he  was  the  center  of  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention— the  people  from  miles  around  would 
come  to  see  "Mr.  Perry's  blind  boy".  Newel 
insisted  on  going  ahead  and  doing  things  in 
the  same  way  as  other  youngsters  and  every- 
one thought  this  was  wonderful,  and  he  en- 
joyed their  thinking  this  way  about  it.  He 
never  had  an  inferiority  complex  since  he 
was  "boss"  of  the  crowd.  However,  when 
alone,  even  as  a  boy  of  ten,  he  would  sit  and 
think  of  what  he  could  do  when  he  grew  up. 

Newel  Perry  found  himself  fatherless,  home- 
less, penniless,  and  blind  on  his  tenth  birth- 
day. His  only  asset  was  a  brilliant  mind  and 
an  unconquerable  determination  to  win  an 
education.  This  proved  sufficient.  In  1883, 
and  with  just  2i«^  in  his  pocket,  he  hitch-hiked 
his  way  from  northern  California  to  the 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Berkeley,  where  he 
enrolled  as  a  student. 

Those  many  years  at  the  "California  Asylum 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind"  were  both  tragic 
and   happy   ones   for  young   Newel.   He   has 
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written  of  this  early  period:  "I  ha^'e  vivid 
recollections  of  many  earnest  discussions  in 
which  we  boys  engaged,  trying  to  imagine  our 
future  lives  after  our  graduation  from  the 
school.  We  were  without  any  stimulating 
traditions  of  successful  blind  men.  We  talked 
about  possible  jobs  which  might  afford  us  a 
livelihood  but  no  one  could  point  to  any 
blind  person  who  had  held  a  real  job.  Since  it 
was  apparent  that  no  one  would  employ  us, 
we  considered  the  practicability  of  going  into 
business  for  ourselves,  but  this  brought  us 
immediately  to  a  realization  that  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  called  for  capital,  and  we 
knew  that  none  of  us  possessed  any  capital. 
If  no  one  would  hire  us,  and  if  the  absence 
of  capital  precluded  us  from  starting  a  busi- 
ness of  our  own,  what  choice  remained?  If 
we  were  to  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  earn- 
ing money,  we  must  resort  to  borrowing 
money,  but  only  those  who  have  credit  can 
expect  to  borrow.  The  more  we  talked  about 
our  future,  the  more  fearful  we  became,  for  it 
began  to  look  as  though  begging  might  prove 
to  be  our  onlv  means  of  survival." 

During  those  early  years  at  the  "asvlum 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind"  in  Berkeley,  Newel 
and  his  classmates  spent  many  a  wearv  and 


discouraging  hour  considering  the  possibili- 
ties open  to  them  when  that  fateful  day 
would  at  long  last  come,  and  they  would  leave 
the  shelter  of  the  school.  He  writes:  "A  few  of 
us  began  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  a 
higher  education.  When  we  raised  the  ques- 
tion, 'Is  it  possible  for  a  blind  man  to  ac- 
quire a  University  education',  we  received 
either  an  evasive  reply  or  an  emphatic  'NO'. 
Later,  when  I  actually  entered  the  University 
of  California.  I  was  surprised  not  by  my  diffi- 
culties but  by  their  absence,  and  now,  after 
many  years  of  experience,  I  can  truly  say 
that  a  higher  education  presents  no  particular 
difficulty  to  a  blind  student,  other  than  the 
necessity  of  hiring  someone  to  read  to  him."  It 
was  while  he  was  still  at  the  school  and  ^vith 
a  few  of  the  other  leaders  among  the  children, 
young  Newel  became  convinced  that  the  blind 
must  work  out  their  own  salvation  as  blind 
persons  and  not  expect  others  to  help  them, 
and  not  only  work  it  out  for  themsehcs  but 
for  their  fellow  blind.  Here  is  the  beginning 
of  that  crusading  spirit  which  has  character- 
ized this  man's  efforts  through  more  than  fifty 
years.  In  1898,  a  group  of  the  alumnae  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  under  Newel's  inspira- 
tion, met  in  Oakland  and  formed  the  Cali- 
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fornia  Association  of  Self-supporting  Blind.  A 
program  was  adopted  embracing  three  distinct 
aims:  (i)  To  make  higher  education  accessible 
to  every  blind  student;  (2)  To  secure  by  legis- 
lative enactment  ample  state  aid  for  the  thou- 
sands of  needy  blind  persons;  (3)  To  render 
remunerative  employment  available  to  all  the 
blind  who  wanted  to  work  and  who  were  able 
to  work.  . 

Young  Perry  took  his  Bachelor's  degree 
from  the  University  of  California  in  1896. 
Upon  his  graduation  and  in  recognition  of 
his  successes  in  mathematics,  he  was  awarded 
a  teaching  fellowship  by  the  President  of  the 
University,  then  an  assistanceship  in  Mathe- 
matics, and  finally,  in  the  year  1899  to  igoo, 
an  instructorship.  A  doctor  of  philosophy  de- 
gree was  awarded  Newel  Lewis  Perry  in  1901, 
summa  cum  laude,  by  the  University  of 
Munich.  A  period  of  study,  coaching  and 
"sightseeing"  in  Europe  followed.  Early  in 
1904,  Dr.  Perry  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  tutored  in  New  York  City,  chiefly  Colum- 
bia University  students;  always  carrying  on 
his  crusading  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  fellow 
blind.  From  1900  to  1912,  he  was  given  the 
opportunity  of  observing  at  first  hand  the 
tragic  conditions  imder  which  the  blind  lived 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy, 
France,  and  the  United  States.  Everywhere  he 
found  the  adult  blind  "eking  out  barren  idle 
lives  smothered  in  a  philosophy  of  defeatism." 
He  realized,  even  more  vividly  than  before, 
that  if  the  condition  of  the  blind  was  to  be 
materially  improved,  the  blind  themselves 
would  have  to  take  the  initiative  in  bringing 
about  such  improvement.  This  meant  organi- 
zation, and  more  organization,  and  still  more 
organization — wherein  a  band  of  crusaders 
would  move  toward  those  goals  which  they 
had  set  to  achieve  for  their  fellow  blind. 
Having  decided  that  a  blind  person  can  do 
infinitely  better  in  proportion  to  the  educa- 
tion he  acquires,  the  task  of  making  available 
higher  education  to  the  blind  riveted  young 
Newel's  attention  during  his  New  York  stay. 
New  York,  with  its  large  number  of  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  surprised  Perry  when  he 
found  only  a  single  instance  of  a  blind  man 
ever  having  graduated  from  an  institution 
of  higher  learning.  "I  interviewed  the  Gov- 
ernor-elect of  New  York,  and  explained  to 
him  my  plan  for  securing  readers  to  read  to 


blind  college  students  by  petitioning  the 
legislative  to  make  an  appropriation  for  this 
special  purpose."  In  1907,  the  New  York  legis- 
lature enacted  such  a  law  which  was  signed  by 
the  then  Governor,  Charles  Evans  Hughes.. 
Similar  measures  were  later  adopted  by  Cali- 
fornia and  other  states. 

Dr.  Perry  returned  to  California  in  1912  to 
assume  the  head-teachership  at  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  and  he  was  made  Di- 
rector of  Advanced  Studies  in  1922,  serving 
in  this  capacity  at  the  school  until  his  recent 
retirement  last  October.  It  was  during  his 
thirty-five  years  at  the  California  School  for 
the  Blind  that  Dr.  Perry  accomplished  the 
major  portion  of  his  work.  At  the  school  itself, 
and  as  part  of  his  official  job,  he  did  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  pieces  of  work  in  the 
field  of  higher  education  of  the  blind  ever 
accomplished.  California  has  probably  blessed 
more  blind  persons  with  advanced  education 
than  any  other  state  in  an  equal  period  of 
time,  some  thirty-seven  of  The  School  for  the 
Blind's  graduates  having  received  an  aggregate 
of  forty-four  advanced  degrees.  In  addition  to 
his  outstanding  work  as  an  educator  of  the 
blind  and  actually  as  a  necessary  supplement 
to  it,  Dr.  Perry  fostered  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  social  and  economic  legislation  and 
organization. 

Dr.  Perry's  philosophy,  which  has  shaped 
his  own  life  and  has  stamped  his  work  with 
his  fellow  blind,  can  be  summed  up  in  the 
phrase — "adventure  is  the  essence  of  living". 
He  achieved  for  himself  freedom  from  de- 
pendence upon  others,  and  he  has  helped 
countless  thousands,  directly  and  indirectly 
to  free  themselves  from  what  he  considers  the 
real  tragedy  of  blindness — denial  of  adven- 
ture. His  greatness  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
the  unselfish  devotion  and  fixed  interest  of 
the  crusader  in  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
lot  of  his  fellow  blind.  His  pioneering  work 
in  New  York  and  California  succeeded  in  im- 
proving the  educational  advantages  available 
to  blind  children  and  adults  in  opening  up 
more  economic  opportunities  for  employable 
blind  persons,  and  in  the  extension  of  services 
designed  to  assist  older  blind  men  and  women 
in  making  those  social  adjustments  which 
would  contribute  to  more  adequate  living. 
But  perhaps  his  crowning  achievement  lies 
in  the  fact  that  his  initiative  and  efforts  are 
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largely  responsible  for  bringing  to  each  of 
these  three  groups,  directly  in  California  and 
indirectly  by  example  in  many  other  states 
adequate  programs  of  Public  Assistance  for 
the  blind  which  will  unquestionaby  constitute 
significant  milestones  in  the  long  history  of 
care  for  the  blind.  In  furthering  California's 
plans  of  state  aid  for  the  blind  the  most 
adequate  which  have  yet  found  their  way  on 
to  the  statute  book  of  any  commonwealth, 
Dr.  Perry  has  not  only  benefited  blind  men 
and  women  living  in  his  own  State  but  his 
■work  has  blazed  new  frontiers  in  the  field  of 
public  assistance  toward  which  most  of  the 
country  is  even  now  slowly  but  surely  moving. 
What  is  the  secret  of  this  man's  success? 
Tirst,  there  is  the  Crusader,  the  man  who  is 
determined  above  everything  else  to  improve 
the  lot  of  his  fellow  blind,  to  help  make  avail- 
able to  them  the  chance  for  glorious,  thrilling, 
exhilarating  adventure — the  adventure  of  do- 
ing things,  of  falling  and  getting  up,  of  fail- 


ing and  succeeding — of  realizing  the  full  life. 
Secondly,  here  is  a  person  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  unselfishness,  an  ever-present  will- 
ingness to  completely  disregard  self-interest  in 
shaping  one's  actions.  Finally,  the  man's  suc- 
cess lies  in  that  genius  which  he  possesses  to 
inspire  other  blind  men  and  women  with 
some  of  his  own  public  spirit.  A  great  teacher, 
a  greater  friend.  Newel  Perry  has  reaped  rich 
rewards  for  his  fellow  blind  because  of  his 
ability,  unparalleled,  to  fire  the  imagination 
of  those  intimately  associated  with  him  so 
that  they  make  his  dreams  their  dreams,  his 
work  their  work,  his  crusade  their  crusade. 

All  of  us  in  work  for  the  blindcan  humbly 
and  gratefully  salute  this  man.  Newel  Lewis 
Perry,  for  the  epic  work  he  has  done  in  our 
field  extending  over  half  a  century  of  sacrifice. 
In  honoring  him  for  his  contributions,  we 
are  also  honoring  those  ^vhom  we  all  serve 
and  whose  cause  has  been  so  singuarly  ad- 
vanced by  this  man. 


ACCEPTANCE  SPEECH  OF  NEWEL  PERRY,  PH.D. 


Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award,  members 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  my  very 
good  friend,  Alfred  Allen: 

The  honor  of  being  selected  as  one  worthy 
of  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  has  moved 
me  very  much.  When  I  consider  the  role 
■which  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  has  for  so  many  years  played  in 
the  lives  of  the  blind  people  of  North  Am- 
erica and  call  to  mind  the  lengthy  list  of 
achievements  of  its  many  and  distinguished 
members,  I  am  led  to  wonder  at  the  action 
of  your  Committee  on  Awards  in  choosing  me 
as  an  appropriate  recipient.  After  fifty  years 
spent  in  continuous  effort  to  further  the  avail- 
ability of  educational  and  economic  oppor- 
tunities to  the  blind,  it  is  indeed  a  most 
gratifying  experience  to  be  thus  assured  of 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  my  fellow-workers. 

The  .American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  is  an  all  embracing  institution.  Its 
interests  include  every  activity  that  affects  the 
welfare  of  the  blind.  When  I  reflect  that  the 
-membership  of  this  association  includes  prac- 
tically every  worker  who  has  actively  con- 
.tributed  to  the  expansion  of  the  blind  man's 


field  of  possible  achievement,  I  am  truly 
proud  of  my  own  membership.  The  greatest 
satisfaction  that  can  come  to  any  man  is  the 
assurance  of  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-workers. 

We  members  of  this  organization  have  ob- 
served great  progress  in  the  betterment  of 
conditions  among  the  blind.  Prior  to  the  year 
1907,  higher  education  was  practically  denied 
to  them.  Today  the  number  of  blind  college 
graduates,  many  of  them  with  advanced  aca- 
demic degrees,  runs  into  hundreds.  Equally 
gratifying  is  the  fact  that  blind  persons 
holding  positions  of  responsibility  are  no 
longer  exceptional. 

However,  we  must  constantly  look  to  the 
future.  New  fields  of  opportunity  must  be 
discovered,  and  our  methods  of  education 
must  be  overhauled  and  improved.  We  have 
failed  to  grant  to  our  young  blind  freedom 
from  fear.  The  blind  must  learn  that  they 
must  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  that  we  edu- 
cators find  a  ^vay  of  instilling  in  our  young 
blind  boldness,  courage  and  initiative.  At 
present  they  are  subject  to  too  much  restraint. 
The  blind  should  be  taught  that  life  and 
adventure  are  synonvmous,  and  that  only 
the  bold  and  venturesome  really  live. 


MEMBERSHIP  ROSTER 


(Note:  In  addition  to  those  listed  in  the 
1947  Proceedings,  who  remain  in  good  stand- 
ing through  to  December  31,  1948,  the  under- 
Hsted  are  now  also  members  in  good  standing 
until  December  31,   1948) 

Key  to  Classifications 

a.  Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city-wide,  county 
and  local  work  for  the  blind,  executive  heads  of 
workshops  and  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  and 
executive  heads  of  homes  for  the  blind. 

b.  Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement  agents  and 
field  officers  for  the  blind. 

c.  Home  teachers  and  social  workers  other  than  home 
teachers  engaged  in  work  with  the  blind. 

d.  Lay  and  non-professional  group.  (This  group  shall 
be  composed  ot  persons  employed  in  work  for  the 
blind  or  prevention  of  blindness  on  a  non-profes- 
sional level  and  any  other  persons  interested  but 
not  employed  in  work  for  the  blind.) 

e.  Executive  heads  of  any  commission  or  association 
domg  statewide  work  for  the  blind. 

/.  Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  and  profes- 
sional staff  members. 

g.  Executive  heads  of  residential  and  day  school  classes 
for  the  blind  and  teachers  in  residential  and  public 
school  classes  for  the  blind. 

h.  Librarians  for  the  blind,  administrative  heads  of 
publishing  houses  for  the  blind  and  all  others 
engaged  or  interested  in  publishing  for  the  blind 
in  any  process. 

*Visually  handicapped. 

AHERNE,  Mrs.  Vina  M.   (g) 

Teacher  in  Sight  Saving  Class,  146  Grafton  Street, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

ANDERSON,  Norman  L.   (e) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Minnesota  Divi- 
sion of  Social  Welfare,  117  University  Avenue, 
St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

BAKER,  Miss  Louise   (b) 

Senior  Supervising  Rehabilitation  Counsellor,  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Service,  New  York  State 
Dept.  of  Social  Welfare,  112  State  Street,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

BANTA,  Mrs.  Lilyan  W.   (d) 

Office    Manager,    Industrial   Home   for   the    Blind, 
1000  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
*BEAVERS,  Miss  Lucille  W.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Dept.   for  Adult   Blind,   Alabama 
Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Talladega,  Alabama 
♦BENDING,  Mrs.  W.  C.   (d) 

President,  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind,  174 
Devonshire  Avenue,  London,  Ontario 


*BERG.  Vernon  (d) 

122  Union,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
CHRISTIAN,  Miss  Alice  M.   (d) 

Counselor,  University  of  Minnesota  Student  Coun- 
seling  Bureau,    101    Eddy  Hall,   U.  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
COMSTOCK,  Miss  Gladys   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Northampton  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  129  East 
Broad  Street,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 

*COX.  Charles  E.   (b) 

Industrial  Placement  Specialist,  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation.  Ky.  Dept.  of  Education, 
1510  Heyburn  Bldg.,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky 

*CROFT,  Gerel  E.   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Bedford  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Asscn.   for   the   Blind,   215   W.    Pitt   St.,    Bedford, 
Pennsylvania. 
CROWE,  William  H.   (a) 

Executive  Secretary,    Kansas   City  Asscn.   for  the 
Blind,  1844  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
CUMMINGS,  Mrs.  Katherine  V.   (e) 

Administrative    Assistant.    Delaware    Commission 
for  the  Blind,  305  W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
DOMMERICH,  Mrs.  Alexander  L.  (h) 

Chairman,  Braille  Transcribmg  Service,  74  Green- 
wich Ave.,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 

*GAFFNEY,  Miss  Emily   (b) 

Rehabilitation    Worker,    Services    for    the    Blind, 
Minnesota  Division  of  Social  Welfare,  117  Univer- 
sity Ave.,  St.  Paul  1.  Minn. 
GAMMELL,  J.  H.,  M.D.   (d) 

Consultmg  Oculist,  Minnesota  Braille  &  Sight- 
Saving  School  &  Minneapolis  Public  School  Braille 
&  Sight-Saving  Classes.  1241  Medical  Arts  Bldg., 
Minneapolis  2,  Minn. 

*GILLILAND.  Milo  E.   (b) 

Home  Teacher  and  Rehabilitation  worker.  Services 
for  Blind,   Minnesota  Division  of  Social  Welfare, 
117  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 
GLENN,  Miles  A.   (b) 

Acting  Chief,   Blmd  Center,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospital,  P.  O.  Box  564,  Tuskegee,  Alabama. 
GODIN,  J.  A.  (f) 

Acting  Sup't.,  Quebec  Division,  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  1425  Crescent  St.,  Montreal, 
Quebec. 

*HALE,  Fuller   (c) 

Social  Worker,  Service  Club  for  the  Blind,  3844 
Olive  St.,  St.  Louis  16,     Missouri. 

*HARP,  Mrs.  Clessia  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 

♦HARRIS,  Travis  (b) 

Industrial  Placement  Agent,  Services  for  the  Blinds 
Division  of  Rehabilitation,  1523  S.  Peoria,  Tulsa^ 
Oklahoma. 
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HEIM,  George  W.  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Mercer  County  Brancli,  Penn- 
sylvania Asscn.  for  the  Blind,  Boyle  Bldg.,  Sharon, 
Pennsylvania. 
HUBBARD,  Mrs.  Ina  E.   (g) 

Principal,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  3815 
Magnolia,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

*HULL,  Vernon  L.   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Consultant,  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  302  List  Bldg.,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 

*JABLONSKI,  Joseph  E.  (g) 

Teacher,    Perkins    Institution    and    Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown  72,  Mass. 
JACOBS,  Mrs.  Sumner  (h) 

Braille  Transcribing  Service,  National  Braille  Press, 
88  St.  Stephen  St.,  Boston  15,  Mass. 
JASPER,  Malcolm   (b) 

Field  Consultant,  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind, 
State   Dept.   of  Social  Welfare,   801   Harrison  St., 
Topeka,  Kansas. 
JESTER,  Mrs.  George  (d) 

2016  S.  St.  Francis,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
JOHNSON,  Curtis  S.   (b) 

District  Counselor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Minne- 
sota Division  of  Social  Welfare,  117  University  Ave., 
St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota. 

*KENNY,  Jack   (b) 

Director,  Pre-Vocational  Adjustment  Center, 
Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  2812  S.  Tyler, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

*KOHN,  C.  Marion   (c) 

Consultant  on  Visually  Handicapped,  Dept.  of 
Public  Assistance,  Philadelphia  County,  1530  Spruce 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*KOPALNACK,  John   (d) 

Proprietor,  Michigan  Blind  Sales,  13931  Third  Ave., 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

*LANGENDERFER,  Miss  Margaret   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
1821  Kensington  Road,  Toledo  7,  Ohio. 

*LAWSON,  Miss  Julia  (c) 

Supervisor  of  Home  Teachers,  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Land  Office  Bldg.,  Austin  14,  Texas. 
LEAF,  Donald  S.  (b) 
District  Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Minne- 
sota State  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare,  117  University 
Ave.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 
LIBBY,  Albert  D.   (b) 

Chief  of  Rehabilitation,  Iowa  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  State  House,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

*LOKEN,  Lester  (b) 

Division  for  Adult  Blind,  State  Dept.  of  Public 
Welfare,  619  N.  Barstow  St.,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 

*McCOLLUM,  August   (b) 

Supervisor  of  Rehabilitation,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion,  Branch  Office  No.   7,  4700  S.   Kenwood  St., 
Chicago,  lUinois. 
McGRAW,  Miss  Helen  K.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Louis  County  Welfare  Board, 
306  Court  House,  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

*McGREAL,  WiUiam   (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  New  Hampshire  Asscn.  for  the 
Blind,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire. 

*McGUIGAN,  Miss  Ellen   (d) 

Shriners  Hospital,  528  14th  Ave.,  S.E.,  Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota. 

*  Mcknight,  Bob  (b) 

Industrial  Specialist,  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind, 
Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  268  Jefferson  Ave., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

*  MAGERS,  George  A.   (b) 

Regional  Supervisor  for  Blind,  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabflitation,  139  >2  E.  Lincoln  Highway, 
DeKalb,  Illinois. 

*MAYNARD,  Merrill  A.  V.   (h) 

Director,  The  Blind  Poet's  Guild,  Box  245,  Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

MOE,  Robert  L.  (e) 

Director,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Capitol  Bldg., 
Pierre,  South  Dakota, 


*NOWATSKI,  Homer  F.  (b) 

Supervisor,    Services    for    the    Blind,    Division    of 

Rehabilitation,     700    E.    Adams    St.,    Springfield, 

Illinois. 
OELHAFER,  Fred  M.   (d) 

Manager,   Iowa  Blind  Products,   Inc.,   1405  Forest 

Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
*OGILVY,  Percy   (e) 

Executive  Officer  for  British  Columbia,   Canadian 

National  Institute  for  Blind,  1101  Broadway  West, 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

*ORCUTT,  Bertrand   (b) 

Rehabiltation    Worker,    Services    for    the    Blind, 
Minnesota  Division  of  Social  Welfare,  409  6th  St. 
South,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
PATTERSON,  Mrs.  Leah   (d) 

3320  S.  5th  East,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
PEARSON,  George   (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  St.  Paul  Workshop  for  Visually 
Handicapped,  509  Sibley,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

*PERRY,  Heywood   (b) 

Placement  Agent,   Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
520  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn  16,  N.  Y. 
PETERSON,  Edward  M.   (h) 

Chief,  Dept.  of  Books  for  Blind,  Chicago  Public 
Library,   78  E.  Washington  St.,    Chicago,   Illinois. 

*PETERSON,  William   (d) 

Chairman,  Welfare  Committee,  Minnesota  Organ- 
ization for  the  Blind,  889  Grand,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota. 

*POTTER,  C.  Stanley   (b) 

Chief  Counselor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Minnesota 
Division    of   Social   Welfare,    Route   4,    Stillwater, 
Minnesota. 
POWERS,  Miss  Grace   (c) 

Social  Service  Consultant,  Visitation  of  Adult 
Blind,  State  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  160  N.  La 
Salle  St.,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CONVENTION  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


OPENING  SESSION 

Monday,  July  18,  1949,  8  p.m. 


The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Mr. 
Francis  B.  lerardi,  First  Vice  President.  An 
invocation  was  offered  by  Rabbi  Benjamin  L. 
Grossman,  Vice  President  of  the  Rabbinical 


Association  of  Boston,  followed  by  the  sing- 
ing of  one  verse  of  "AMERICA."  Mr.  lerardi 
then  presented  Mr.  Fred  V.  Walsh,  whose  re- 
marks follow: 


REMARKS  OF  *FRED  V.  WALSH  (Host) 

President,  The  Massachusetts  Council  of  Organizations  for  the  Blind 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Mr.  Chairman,  your  Excellency,  delegates, 
and  friends  of  this  convention,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Council  of  Organizations  for  the 
Blind  ^velcome's  you  niost  heartily  to  Massa- 
chusetts and  to  Boston. 

It  is  42  years,  I  think,  since  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  met  in 
Boston,  or,  in  Massachusetts.  We  hope  we 
are  correct  in  our  thought  that  the  reason 
they  have  not  come  for  so  many  years  is 
because  when  they  were  here  in  1907  the 
greatness  of  the  inspiration  and  impetus  that 
they  took  away  with  them  has  lasted  them 
for  years,  and  that  now  they  have  come  back 
for  more.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason  that 
they  have  not  been  back  to  New  England  for 
so  long,  we  are  very  happy  to  have  them  here 
in  1949,  and  we  rejoice  with  them  that  they 
were  wise  enough  to  select  Massachusetts. 

There  are  probably  delegates  from  the  great 
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majority  of  our  states  as  well  as  from  one 
foreign  country,  and  I  say  "one"  because  we 
consider  our  Canadian  neighbors  as  brothers 
and  almost  as  a  part  of  us.  We  know  they 
are  here  in  good  numbers  and  we  welcome 
them  all. 

There  are  no  delegates  in  this  audience,  not 
one,  who  isn't  ready  and  anxious  to  tell  us 
of  some  outstanding  feature  in  the  work  of 
the  blind  in  which  the  community  they  repre- 
sent does  best.  That  is  natural  and  it  is  right, 
because  by  exchange  of  ideas  and  exchange  of 
experiences  is  where  we  profit. 

It  would  be  unbecoming  for  us  to  boast 
about  Massachusetts,  but  inasmuch  as  per- 
haps this  will  be  the  last  time  that  I  will 
have  the  chance  to  say  a  word  for  our  be- 
loved Commonwealth  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
in  a  few  words  what  Massachusetts  is  trying 
to  do  for  the  blind. 

We  are  justly  proud  that  we  can  claim  as 
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ours  one  of  those  outstanding  institutions,  one 
that  we  nice  to  call  perhaps,  in  a  whisper,  the 
first  real  educational  center  for  our  blind 
youth,  and  that  tells  you  the  truth.  There  is 
no  one  here  who  does  not  know  that  I  mean 
Perkins  Institution. 

The  cradle  of  education  began  to  rock  at 
Perkins  Institution,  we  like  to  feel,  and  it  has 
continued  through  the  years,  and  now  the  in- 
fluence of  Perkins  Institution  is  involving  the 
world. 

Besides  our  well  established  State  Depart- 
ment in  Massachusetts,  we  are  very  happy  to 
tell  you — and  probably  most  of  you  know  it — 
that  we  have  a  large  number  of  private  or- 
ganizations cooperating  with  the  State.  It 
would  be  very  impractical  for  me  to  enu- 
merate each  and  every  one  and  I  am  sure 
that  some  of  you  ^vill  be  wishing  I  would  sit 
down  before  I  got  through  such  a  long  list, 
but  I  will  speak  of  just  a  few  of  perhaps  the 
outstanding  and  perhaps  oldest  organizations. 

The  Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  was 
established  in  Massachusetts  in  1903  by  a 
group  of  interested  Boston  citizens.  It  was,  as 
its  name  implies,  particularly  devoted  to  help- 
ing those  who  had  passed  the  school  age, 
working  for  the  adults.  Within  a  very  short 
time,  the  Association  discovered  that  this 
work  was  so  tremendous  that  it  would  take 
a  larger  organization  to  carry  on  in  its  fullest 
measure,  and  so  the  Massachusetts  Organiza- 
tion sponsored  and  brought  into  being  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind  under  State  aus- 
pices. 

Through  the  years  this  Association  has  co- 
operated wholeheartedly  and  unstintingly 
with  the  State  work  in  programs  of  rehabilita- 
tion, recreational  work,  material  aid,  and  ex- 
perimentation. The  Association  has  carried  on 
a  very  intensive  program  of  recreational  work 
of  which  I  will  mention  just  one  feature, 
which  is  in  operation  at  this  minute  in  one  of 
our  very  delightful  summer  resorts. 

There  are  at  present  perhaps  20,  22,  or  23 
men  enjoying  a  summer  vacation  at  camp, 
guests  of  the  Association.  This  season  we 
began  at  the  end  of  May  and  will  continue 
until  the  middle  of  September.  During  that 
period  we  hope  to  have  as  guests  approxi- 
mately 200  blind  men  from  all  over  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Another  of  the  organizations  in  Massachu- 
setts which  deserves  a  particular  emphasis  of 
praise,  one  that  has  operated  for  between  30 
and  40  years,  is  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind,  formerly  known  as 
the  Boston  Committee  for  the  Blind.  This 
organization  has  served  its  friends  in  every 
way,  not  only  in  a  social  and  recreational 
way,  but  in  other  ways  too,  in  personal  friend- 
ship, which  means  more  than  anything  else. 

They  have  cooperated  with  the  Division  of 
the  Blind  and  they  are  now  conducting  per- 
haps what  they  consider  one  of  their  big 
movements,  a  recreational  center  for  all  the 
blind  in  Massachusetts.  They  have  had  less 
than  a  year  at  this  work  and  while  it  has  been 
a  very  wonderful  success,  they  are  still  say- 
ing it  is  only  the  beginning. 

The  Protestant  Guild  for  the  Blind  and 
Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind  are  also  two  of 
our  very  active  organizations  in  and  about 
Massachusetts. 

These  three  organizations,  Boston  Aid  to 
the  Blind — which  I  must  tell  you  is  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  Jewish  ladies — the  Protes- 
tant Guild,  the  Catholic  Guild  work,  we'll 
say,  intermutually,  but  they  are  one  in  spirit 
and  one  in  service  to  all  our  people,  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

We  have  perhaps  25  other  organizations 
scattered  throughout  the  State,  small  local 
organizations,  that  serve  those  in  their  com- 
munities in  recreational  service  and  also  in 
personal  friendliness. 

As  you  all  know,  we  have  two  outstanding 
publishing  houses.  The  Howe  Memorial  Press, 
of  course,  has  built  its  own  monument 
through  almost  a  century  of  service.  The 
National  Braille  Press  of  later  vintage  has 
climbed  to  very  high  success  in  about  20 
years  in  which  it  has  operated.  And  may  I 
say  in  passing  that  if  I  didn't  speak  of  the 
National  Braille  Press  tonight  I  might  as 
well  leave  the  hotel  because  the  chairman  is 
too  near  me  and  as  you  know,  he  is  the 
manager  of  the  National  Braille  Press  and  as 
you  know,  he  has  done  a  wonderful  thing  in 
bringing  out  of  nothing  a  permanent  and 
lasting  contribution  to  our  work. 

We  are  here  this  week,  hot  as  it  is — we  are 
used  to  it  now  after  50  days  of  it — we  are 
here  to  discuss,  to  agree,  to  disagree  on  the 
matters  pertaining  to  the  work  in  which  we 
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are  all  interested.  This  is  as  it  should  be  be- 
cause we  are  a  human  organization. 

^Ve  are  here  to  try  to  learn  from  each  other 
what  is  being  done  throughout  the  country 
and,  in  a  degree,  throughout  the  world  for 
our  people.  We  may  disagree,  we  may  have  ar- 
gument— undoubtedly  we  will — but  we  are  all 
here  Avith  that  one  purpose  in  mind,  that  as 
far  as  our  hiniian  limitations  permit,  we  here 


sincerely  and  honestly  dedicate  ourselves  in 
the  best  of  our  ability  to  serve  our  fellow 
man. 

Now,  may  I  say  once  more  that  we  of 
Massachusetts  are  glad  you  are  here.  We 
hope  you  will  have  a  good  time,  and  we  hope 
you  will  go  away  with  the  earnest  wish  that 
you  may  come  back  to  us  at  a  not  too  distant 
date. 


REMARKS  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY,  PAUL  A.  DEVER 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 


Mr.  Chairman,  Rabbi  Grossman,  delegates 
to  and  friends  of  this  convention  of  your 
Association,  it  is,  of  course,  for  me  tonight  a 
great  joy  to  welcome  you  to  the  historic 
Common^vealth  of  Massachusetts. 

I  could  extend  the  hand  of  welcome  from 
our  great  city  of  Boston,  where  American 
liberty  was  cradled,  so  that  to  our  borders 
from  all  over  the  world  come  eager  youngsters 
seeking  the  advantage  of  our  unparalleled 
educational  institutions.  I  could  portray  the 
meaningful  moment  of  history  when  at  the 
Boston  Massacre  the  blood  of  a  negro  and  two 
Irishmen  and  one  Scotchman  and  a  few  from 
England  molded  a  stream  of  common  sacri- 
fice. I  could  point  out  how  in  these  modern 
days  a  dynamic  and  industrially  teeming 
Commonwealth  is  in  the  center  of  the  great- 
est market  in  the  world.  And  yet  it  is  not 
those  sentiments  which  I  feel  tonight. 

Rather,  I  welcome  you  to  Massachusetts, 
where  in  1832  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  es- 
tablished the  first  school  for  the  blind.  I  bid 
you  welcome  to  the  Commonwealth  which 
■was  the  first  of  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
when  it  created  its  Commission  of  the  Blind. 
I  extend  the  handclasp  of  greeting  from  the 
community  in  which,  in  1913,  for  the  first 
time  a  sight-saving  class  was  established. 

You  have  listened  to  Fred  Walsh,  who  told 
you  that  in  1927,  here  in  Boston,  the  capital 
of  our  State,  the  first  Braille  newspaper  was 
published;  its  counterpart,  a  woman's  maga- 
zine in  Braille,  the  first  to  be  printed,  ap- 
peared in  1930. 

I  could  regale  you  with  other  statements 
possessed  both  of  truth  and  boastfulness.  I 
welcome  you  to  the  Home  of  the  Perkins  In- 


stitution for  the  Blind.  I  welcome  you  to  the 
city  wherein  just  a  few  months  ago  the  young 
and  dynamic  Father  Carroll  established  a 
challenging  and  enticing  newspaper  that  those 
suffering  the  affliction  of  loss  of  sight  might 
be  kept  abreast  of  the  incidents  of  the  day. 

It  is  to  that  Boston  and  Massachusetts  that 
I  bid  you  welcome  and  urge  you  to  enjoy  in 
the  fruitfulness  of  accomplishment  the  de- 
liberations of  this  convention. 

Here  you  will  consider  the  problems  of  re- 
habilitation and  placement,  of  social  service 
and  home  teaching,  of  braille  publishing  li- 
braries, of  the  function  of  the  individual  and 
of  enterprise,  of  the  usefulness  of  aid  from  the 
Commonwealths  and  States  of  the  Union  and 
to  what  extent  we  can  anticipate  or  inaybe 
even  want  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Boston,  as  I  have  indicated,  Massachusetts, 
as  I  have  told  you,  have  been  first  in  many 
fields.  May  the  judgments  that  you  make  here 
be  first  in  the  never-ending  march  of  progress. 

Huinan  society  is  getting  better.  Each  gen- 
eration marks  another  step  or  another  mile- 
stone in  the  road  of  a  deeper  realization  both 
of  self-help  and  of  the  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
tural injunction  that  we  are  the  keeper  of  our 
fellow  man  or  fellow  woman. 

May  the  blessings  of  the  Lord,  Who  under- 
stands your  problems  and  Who  has  been  your 
consolation  in  the  introspective  moments  that 
many  times  are  yours,  be  upon  this  conven- 
tion. To  wit,  in  a  unique  way,  I  bring  from 
the  bottom  of  the  collective  heart  of  almost 
five  million  free  men  and  ^vomen,  citizens  of 
Massachusetts,  the  greetings  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 
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Word  was  received  from  the  Honorable 
James  M.  Curley,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton, that  he  would  be  unavoidably  delayed 


whereupon  Mr.  Maurice  I.  Tynan  responded 
to  the  welcoming  remarks  of  the  preceding 
speakers. 


RESPONSE  OF  MAURICE  I.  TYNAN* 

Assistant  Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  Dever,  fellow 
members,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  thank  the 
Governor  for  his  cordial  welcome  and  his 
greetings  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

To  those  of  us  who  know  Massachusetts  it 
is  always  a  privilege  to  return,  and  to  those 
of  our  members,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying, 
who  have  never  visited  Boston  before,  or 
Massachusetts,  that  it  is  usually  a  realization 
of  a  long  desire  to  come  here  where  so  much 
of  the  history  of  our  great  nation  has  been 
made  and,  as  well,  so  much  history  has  been 
written  in  work  for  the  blind. 

It  was  my  intention  to  say  something  about 
the  many  fine  efforts  that  were  made  here  on 
behalf  of  the  education  of  the  blind  and  work 
for  the  blind.  My  good  old  friend  Fred  Walsh 
has  covered  many  of  these  achievements  and 
the  Governor  has  filled  in  the  rest  of  them 
for  you. 

I  do,  however,  wish  to  say  to  you  that  much 
of  our  present  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  can  trace  its  growth 
and  its  beginning  to  the  fine  preface  which 
was  made  here  in  Massachusetts.  We  now 
have,  as  most  of  you  know,  practically  all 
services  that  can  be  imagined  to  blind  persons 
in  many  states  of  the  Union.  Practically  every 
state  in  the  Union — in  fact,  every  state  in  the 
Union — provides  some  kind  of  public  assis- 
tance to  needy  blind  persons.  All  state  agen- 
cies provide  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
for  blind  persons.  Most  of  the  states  provide 
home  teaching  of  some  kind  or  other,  and 
numerous  other  social  services. 

From  this,  the  beginning  of  establishing  the 
first  workshop  for  the  blind  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts, we  now  have  212  workshops  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  would  be  neglectful  indeed  if  I  didn't  pay 
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tribute  to  those  many  men  and  women  who 
contributed  so  much  to  work  for  the  blind 
here  in  Massachusetts:  Dr.  Carl  Fisher,  who 
organized  the  committee  which  secured  the 
charter  for  the  establishment  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution in  1929;  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
who  was  the  first  Director  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion; and  that  great  educator,  Michael  Anag- 
nos,  the  second  director  of  Perkins  Institution; 
and  that  friend  of  ours  and  a  member  of  this 
Association  for  so  many  years.  Dean  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  for  so  many  years,  and 
still  active  in  many  respects — I  refer  to  no 
other  than  Dr.  Edward  Allen.  Also  we  must 
recall  that  other  old  friend,  a  guiding  spirit 
of  this  Association  for  so  many  years,  who 
began  his  work  for  the  blind  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  then  went  to  great  heights.  I  re- 
fer, of  course,  to  Charles  F.  F.  Campl^ell.  I 
should  also  like  to  pay  tribtite  to  another 
great  worker  for  the  blind,  who  began  his 
work  here  as  superintendent  of  employment 
in  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind  and  later  became  the  first  director  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  a  past  president  of  this  Associa- 
tion, Charles  W.  Holmes. 

There  are  many  others.  I  could  also  re- 
mind you,  if  you  need  to  be  reminded,  that 
two  years  ago  this  Association  paid  tribute 
to  another  worker  for  the  blind  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  distinguished  service  to  her  fel- 
low blind.  I  refer  to  our  great  friend,  Flor- 
ence W.  Birchard. 

So  you  see,  Massachusetts  has  contributed 
much  to  work  for  the  blind.  We  owe  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  and  our  fellow  workers 
who  labored  here  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

Governor  Dever,  may  I  say  to  you,  Sir,  that 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  we  wish  to  thank  you 
for  taking  of  your  busy  time  from  your  busy 
life  to  be  with  us  tonight.  We  need  the  in- 
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terest  and  support  of  all  public  officials  and 
especially  the  governors  and  the  people  who 
shape  the  policies  of  our  great  states. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  it  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure for  all  of  us  to  be  here,  and  I  am  sure 
that  from  the  inspiration  that  we  can  gain 
from  being  here  we  will  go  on  to  greater 
heights.    We    all    know    that    we    have    only 


scratched  the  surface  in  our  services  to  the 
blind.  From  this  meeting  we  ho^^e  that  we 
will  grow  and  gain  much,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  presidents  of  the  guilds  and  the  distin- 
guished ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  gath- 
ered here  with  us  will  all  gain  much  and 
achieve  much  as  a  result  of  coming  back  to 
Boston. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

*DR.  FRANCIS  J.  CUMMINGS,  President 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind; 

Executive    Secretary,    Delaware    Commission    for    the    Blind 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


I  am  not  substituting  for  the  Mayor.  I  am 
just  pinch-hitting  for  myself. 

When  Maurice  Tynan  was  telling  you 
about  all  these  great  people  from  Massachu- 
setts he  forgot  one,  Maurice  Tynan,  who  is 
also  from  Massachusetts  and  now  is  Assistant 
Chief  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Washington. 

As  in  St.  Paul  and  so  now  here  again,  I  am 
going  to  try  to  give  you,  albeit  rather  briefly, 
a  sort  of  a  resume  of  the  past  year. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  busy  one  what 
with  many  board  meetings,  even  more  com- 
mittee meetings,  a  session  or  two  with  Con- 
gress, and  one  seance,  and  conferences,  rather 
few  to  be  sure,  with  bigwigs  and  middle-size 
wigs  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  and 
many  other  get-togethers. 

The  results  of  all  this  bee-like  activity  are 
not  in  every  case  apparent.  In  fact  some  of 
the  seeds  that  have  been  sown  ^vill  bear  fruit 
very  slowly.  Others,  perhaps,  will  never  see 
the  light  of  day.  But  we  have  been  actively 
working  and  we  hope  some  of  the  results  will 
come  along. 

The  details  of  these  activities,  of  course, 
you  will  get  in  the  reports  from  our  various 
committee  chairmen.  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  one  thing  in  particular  at  this  time.  If 
you  recall,  last  year  when  I  left  St.  Paul,  I 
was  heading  southward  to  represent  you  in 
the  first  International  Conference  on  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  crippled  and  disabled — 
don't  ask  me  what  the  difference  is  between 
crippled  and  disabled — but  I  went  down  there 
anvhow. 
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The  conference  was  held  in  Mexico  and 
had  representatives  of  all  the  American  re- 
publics, and  we  had  from  America  a  rather 
strong  delegation  of  ten,  headed  by  our  friend 
Mike  Shortley  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Services  for  the  Blind,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  Washington.  That  confer- 
ence was  one  of  the  highlights  of  my  term  as 
President  in  so  far  as  what  I  myself  got  out 
of  it.  I  don't  know  how  much  I  contributed. 
I  enjoyed  every  moment  I  was  doAvn  there. 
The  conferences,  the  lectures,  and  the  sym- 
posiums were  all  of  very  high  type.  Inci- 
dentally, two  languages  were  spoken,  Spanish 
and  English,  with  appropriate  translation  in 
each  case.  The  delegates  for  the  most  part 
spoke  in  the  language  of  the  country  from 
which  they  came. 

There  were  many  festivities.  We  were  en- 
tertained by  the  American  Ambassador  there, 
by  the  State  Department  of  Mexico  and  the 
provincial  governors  and  many  others,  and 
these  festivities  were  of  very  high  order.  But 
I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  that  now. 
Suffice  to  say  that  we  did  exchange  some  very 
sound  ideas.  I  believe,  on  matters  relating  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  with  a  group 
of  blind  people  in  Mexico  City  there  and 
their  friends,  largely  people  from  the  Junior 
League. 

There  isn't  very  much  in  the  way  of  or- 
ganized work  for  the  blind  down  there  in 
Mexico.  There  is  a  school,  rather  a  backAvard 
type,  but  not  much  else.  "What  little  work  is 
being  done  seems  to  be  headed  by  women  of 
the  Junior  League.  They  were  good  enough 
to  me,  as  one  of  the  speakers,  and  thev  said 
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I  had  contributed  something  to  them,  pos- 
sibly because  I  gave  them,  largely,  the  story 
of  Joe  Clunk  and  how  he  had  developed  re- 
habilitation in  America. 

Well,  a  sideline  of  this  Mexican  visit  is  that 
Professor  Alejandro  Meza  of  a  school  down 
there,  a  blind  man,  came  up  to  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  and 
spent  some  time  there  this  year.  I  have  been 
in  touch  with  him  and  he  intended  to  come 
to  this  meeting  but  at  the  last  minute  some- 
thing interfered  with  his  plans  and  he  is  not 
here,  but  he  asked  me  to  give  you  his  cordial 
greeting  and  bring  you  his  best  wishes  for 
the  success  of  our  conference,  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  work  for  the  blind, 
like  all  affairs  today,  is  no  longer  a  local  mat- 
ter but  must  be  considered  on  a  regional,  in- 
deed, world  scale  if  we  are  to  make  the  prog- 
ress that  should  be  made.  He  calls  upon  us  to 
cooperate  with  our  brethren  of  Latin  America 
and  hopes  this  convention  will  be  a  very  fruit- 
ful one. 

I  have  indicated  to  you  that  most  of  what 
I  will  tell  you  will  be  general,  that  the  de- 
tails will  be  given  to  you  by  the  committee 
chairmen.  However,  I  do  want  to  stress  one 
or  two  points  that  I  think  were  of  interest. 

After  I  came  back  from  Mexico,  the  rounds 
of  commuting  started  from  Wilmington  to 
Washington,  from  Wilmington  to  New  York, 
meeting  with  the  key  people  in  this  Organiza- 
tion and  in  other  organizations  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind,  striving  at  all  times 
to  achieve  unity  in  our  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  blindness  and  the  blind.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  proudest  achievements  of 
this  little  regime  of  mine,  I  feel,  is  that  three 
major  organizations  for  the  blind — the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  and  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind — 
went  before  Congress.  We  spilled  our  elo- 
quence in  a  common  cause,  just  as  it  should 
be.  May  it  ever  be  thus. 

I  have  in  my  pocket,  and  I  will  ask  our 
good  Secretary-General  to  read  it  to  you 
later,  a  telegram  that  came  from  A.  L. 
Archibald  in  which  he  sends  us  the  greetings 
of  that  great  organization. 

I  hope  that  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
legislation  for  the  blind,  interested  in  solving 
the  problems  of  the  blind  can  work  together. 


Naturally,  we  are  not  going  to  agree  on  every 
detail  at  all  times,  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  shouldn't  find  a  common  program  and  go 
back  before  the  legislature  and  before  others 
who  can  have  influence  in  moving  along.  We 
should  wash  our  dirty  linen  in  private.  It 
doesn't  do  very  well  to  hang  your  clothes 
lines  there  in  Congress. 

We  made  some  progress  in  that  respect  this 
year.  I  hope  that  it  will  continue  that  way. 

Now,  what  legislation,  what  specific  legis- 
lation was  introduced?  Peter  Salmon  will  tell 
you  about  it  when  he  gives  you  the  report  of 
the  committee.  Suffice  to  say  that  we  carried 
out  your  mandates  of  a  year  ago,  that  the 
outlook  at  the  present  time  is  not  too  bad. 

We  had  this  session,  as  I  told  you,  with  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  the  bigwigs  and 
middle  sized  wigs,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
lesser  achievements  of  this  administration,  I 
would  say.  We  were  striving  with  these  folks 
to  get  a  common  ground  on  legislative  mat- 
ters so  that  we  could  go  before  Congress  and 
get  some  legislation  passed,  particularly  with 
relation  to  earnings  and  other  changes  in 
Title  lo,  without  looking  forward  to  the  veto 
we  received  to  the  Reed  Bill,  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  8oth  Congress. 

We  wrote  to  Mr.  Ewing  and  got  in  touch 
with  him  in  other  ways,  telephone  and  so  on, 
and  he  finally  appointed  one  of  his  subordi- 
nates, one  of  his  assistants,  a  Mr.  Thurston, 
to  meet  with  us  along  with  certain  other  key 
figures  in  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  We 
met;  we  explained  our  point  of  view;  we  tried 
vainly  to  reach  a  compromise  with  him.  But 
we  went  away  without  too  much  hope.  How- 
ever hope  is  never  quite  dead,  so  we  waited. 
Well,  we  were  allowed  to  stew  in  our  own 
juice  for  an  unconscionable  long  time  and 
then  we  received  the  document  that  some  one 
member  of  the  Legislative  Committee  said 
was  an  insult  to  our  intelligence. 

The  document  was  just  empty  verbiage.  It 
was  a  compromise,  yes,  a  Vishinsky  type  of 
compromise,  a  typical  Russian  type  of  com- 
promise, backed  up  by  all  the  things  Vishin- 
sky would  think  to  say.  We  didn't  do  it.  We 
went  it  alone  and  what  legislation  may  get 
passed  will  be  passed  without  benefit  of  their 
particular  approbation. 

They  have  offered,  I  understand,  some 
kind  of  compromise.  What  it  is  worth,  I  don't 
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know.  Beware  of  those  who  come  bearing 
gifts.  So  we  had  better  look  it  over. 

Now,  if  the  Legislative  Committee  has  been 
busy  for  the  last  year  so  have  the  other  com- 
mittees. The  dynamic  leader,  Peter  Salmon, 
of  the  Legislative  Committee  keeps  the  boys 
going  all  the  time. 

John  McAulay  of  the  Professional  Standards 
Committee  has  also  been  very  busy  as  has 
Joseph  Clunk  of  the  Program  Committee, 
Herbert  Treneer  of  the  Music  Committee, 
and  Roy  Kumpe  of  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee. 

To  all  these  good  folks  and  to  their  various 
fellow  members,  as  well  as  to  my  good  col- 
leagues of  the  Board  and  to  those  sweating 
on  the  convention  committees  now  my  sin- 
cerest  thanks. 

Now,  have  I  learned  anything  during  this 
year?  "Well,  I  hope  so  and  if  I  can  bring  you 
any  message  at  all  tonight  it  ■would  be  some- 
thing like  this:  I  have  learned  that  progress 
is  slow  afoot,  that  in  human  deliberations  rea- 
son does  not  always  prevail;  that  differences 
of  opinion  are  usually  honest  differences,  but, 
alas,  not  always  so;  that  all  that  glistens 
is  not  gold,  that  sometimes  that  that  doesn't 
glisten  at  all  is  the  pure  stuff;  that  tinsel  is  a 
despicable  thing;  that  there  are  always  prob- 
lems that  will  not  be  solved. 

There  is  no  panacea,  no  quick  cure-all  for 
■^vork  for  the  blind;  ^ve  must  take  these  prob- 
lems one  by  one,  grapple  ^vith  them,  suffer 
over  them,  but  never  lea\'e  them. 

I  think  the  nearest  thing  to  a  panacea 
would  be  a  few  simple  virtues.  If  we  prac- 
ticed a  few  simple  virtues  I  believe  we  would 
step  by  step  reach  the  solutions  aimed  at. 
First,  humility.  Humility,  not  pride  of  opin- 
ion, fear  of  criticism,  of  vulgar  ambition,  "will 
bring  us  nearer  to  our  goal.  But  that  humil- 
ity must  be  guarded,  strengthened  by  firm- 
ness and  right.  Let  it  not  be  confused  with 
namby-pamby.  Let  it  be  guided  by  eternal 
vigilance.  Let  us  be  alert  not  only  to  those 
who  would  destroy  our  work,  our  efforts,  for 
vicious  reasons,  no,  even  more  so  to  those 
who  would  be  friends,  those  misguided  and 
stiff-necked  people  who  spread  their  poison 
and  apparently  honestly  believe  they  are  dis- 
tributing manna.  They  are  harder  to  cope 
with  than  the  first  group. 

Let  us  be  alert,  humble  with  firmness  and 


eternal  vigilance,  combined  with  industry  and 
devotion  to  our  cause.  With  such  armor  noth- 
ing can  happen  to  our  work  if  they  are  part 
and  parcel  of  each  of  you. 

And  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  my 
homily  to  you  tonight.  Before  I  turn  you 
loose  for  the  festivities  to  come  I  have  a  very 
pleasant  duty  to  perform  here. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  we  had  accom- 
plished a  few  things  this  year.  One  of  the 
things  of  which  I  think  we  can  be  proudest 
is  the  fact  that  we  had  some  negotiations  with 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  that 
I  Ijelieve  have  proved  reasonably  successful 
from  our  point  of  view.  That  is,  we  were  told 
that  Dr.  Irwin  was  retiring,  the  great  leader, 
and  that  certain  members  of  the  Board  felt 
that  the  job  had  now  become  too  big  for  a 
blind  man  to  handle — whatever  that  means 
— so  ^ve  were  alerted  to  that  by  our  ever- 
awake   Secretary-General,  Alfred  Allen. 

The  Board  had  a  resolution  drawn  up  and 
sent  to  the  good  folks  of  the  Foundation  ask- 
ing them  to  consider  blind  executives 
throughout  the  country  as  possible  successors 
to  Dr.  Irwin  before  they  would  come  to  any 
hasty  conclusion  that  a  blind  person  could 
not  possibly  do  the  work.  We  did  not  say 
"we  want  you  to  hire  a  blind  person,"  not  at 
all,  but  we  wanted  them  to  give  e"\'ery  con- 
sideration to  the  hiring  of  a  blind  exectitive 
before  they  launched  into  the  other. 

"Well,  the  result  is  that  the  good  folks  in 
the  Foundation  received  our  request  very 
graciously.  They  sent  for  some  of  us  and  after 
several  pow-wows  I  believe  we  got  them  con- 
vinced. They  told  me  very  definitely  in  the 
beginning  that  they  felt  the  job  was  not  one 
a  blind  man  could  do  any  longer,  that  it  re- 
quired sight  for  this  and  that.  I  said  to  one, 
"Do  you  do  those  things  or  do  you  buy 
them?"  He  admitted  he  bought  them.  I  said, 
"This  man  you  ^s'ant  is  someone  who  has  in- 
ner vision  not  outer  vision,  someone  who  has 
the  personality,  leadership,  and  so  on." 

The  good  folks  finally  got  in  touch  with 
me  and  told  me  they  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion they  were  going  to  hire  a  blind  executive. 
\Ve  were  pleased  and  we  awaited  their  deci- 
sion. 

We  have  all  heard  by  this  time  who  their 
choice  was.  You  all  know  how  felicitous  that 
choice  was,  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  and  it  is 
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my  privilege  at  this  time,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, to  present  him  to  you,  the  new  Execu- 


tive Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  Bob  Barnett  of  Florida. 


REMARKS  OF  *M.  ROBERT  BARNETT 

Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
New  York,  New  York 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  after  that  intro- 
duction there  is  very  little  that  I  can  say  be- 
cause you  know  just  as  much  as  I  do. 

Always  at  a  time  like  this  I  am  reminded 
of  the  statement  heard  once  from  one  of  our 
friends  who  said  that  so  often  we  are  liable 
to  make  the  mistake  of  confusing  our  future 
plans  with  past  accomplishments,  and  as  of 
tonight  I  have  definitely  no  past  accomplish- 
ments and  certainly  no  future  plans  except 
to  find  out  how  Dr.  Irwin  is  so  healthy  after 
26  years.  So  26  years  from  now,  folks,  I  will 
tell  you  more  about  it. 

In  the  meantime  I  really  have  been  deeply 


impressed  with  the  friendship,  the  warmth, 
and  sincerity  of  the  messages  that  have  come 
to  me  from  so  many  of  you,  and  I  also  am 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  I  am  following 
a  gentleman  who  has  blazed  a  trail  that  is 
going  to  be  difficult  for  me  to  keep  as  glorious 
and  true. 

I  will  be  counting  on  all  of  you  because 
after  all  no  one  man  can  do  all  of  this  job. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  of 
course,  is  dedicated  to  its  work  for  the  blind. 
That  is  the  way  it  will  always  be. 

There  will  be  more  to  say  in  26  years. 
Thank  you. 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  FROM  THE  FLOOR 


"Resolved,  that  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  convention  as- 
sembled in  Boston  July  18,  1949,  hereby  for- 
mally takes  note  of  the  retirement  of  its 
esteemed  member.  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  on  August  31,  1949,  after 
27  years  of  most  distinguished  service  to  the 
blind  of  the  world.  From  its  very  beginning, 
which  was  fostered  by  and  given  impetus 
by  this  Association,  Dr.  Irwin's  name  has  be- 
come synonymous  with  that  of  the  Foimda- 
tion  because  of  his  leadership  and  continuous 
striving  for  better  conditions  for  the  blind 
and  because  of  his  identification  with  every 
forward  looking  movement  in  behalf  of  the 
blind. 

"Leaving  to  the  historian  the  task  of  identi- 
fying   projects    and    causes    relating    to    the 


blind  with  which  he  has  been  a  leading  spirit, 
it  is  our  purpose  now  on  the  eve  of  his  retire- 
ment to  express  to  Dr.  Irwin  our  most  grate- 
ful thanks  for  all  he  has  accomplished  in  the 
great  cause  in  Avhich  we  are  all  so  deeply  in- 
terested. 

"We  trust  Dr.  Irwin  will  pause  and  take  a 
full  measure  of  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  has  enriched  the  lives  of  great  num- 
bers of  blind  persons  and  that  there  is  no 
greater  labor  than  that  which  has  marked  his 
life  service  to  his  fellowmen." 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  Resolution, 
President  Cummings  presented  a  framed  en- 
grossed copy  of  the  Resolution  to  Dr.  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  retiring  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  Dr. 
Irwin's  remarks  follow. 


REMARKS  OF  *DR.  ROBERT  B.  IRWIN 

Retiring  Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
New  York,  New  York 


I  feel  quite  overwhelmed  with  this  resolu- 
tion. I  appreciate  it  more  than  you  know. 


'^Visually   Handicapped. 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
as  you  know,  is  the  child  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  It  was 
28  years  ago,  plus  a  few  weeks,  that  the  Ameri- 
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can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
authorized  a  committee  to  proceed  with  the 
incorporation  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  It  took  a  year  to  two  for  it  to 
get  started,  and  then  Mr.  Latimer,  who  was 
the  first  executive  director,  took  on  the  or- 
ganization and  the  primary  steps  connected 
with  putting  it  into  operation.  The  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
handled  it  down  to  1923,  February,  when  the 
Board  asked  me  to  come  to  the  Foundation, 
and  while  I  was  not  the  executive  head  I 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  management 
of  the  organization  from  that  time  down  to 
the  present. 

It  would  be  a  temptation  to  me  to  give 
you  an  account  of  my  stewardship  as  head  of 
the  organization,  but  I  think  that  most  of 
you  are  fairly  familiar  with  what  the  Foun- 
dation has  been  doing.  I  merely  wish  to  call 
to  your  attention  a  few  of  the  highlights  for 
which  the  Foundation  has  been  known. 

I  think  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  legis- 
lation, federal  legislation,  the  Wagner-O'Day 
Law,  which  puts  millions  of  earned  dollars 
into  pockets  of  blind  men;  Title  X  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  which  has  helped  tens  of 
thousands  of  blind  people  to  receive  special 
consideration  when  they  were  unable  to  earn 
enough  to  keep  them  going. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  special  clause 
in  the  Rehabilitation  Act  which  has  guar- 
anteed that  the  blind  get  special  considera- 
tion when  setting  up  a  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  the  blind  throughout  the  country. 
You  are  all  familiar  with  what  we  call  the 
2-for-i  law  permitting  a  blind  person  and  his 
guide  to  travel  for  one  fare.  I  think  to  a  great 
many  blind  people  that  is  their  only  contact 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  state  laws  in 
many  of  the  states  which  were  promoted  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  You 
are  familiar  with  the  Talking  Book  and  the 
braille  writer,  which  are  perhaps  the  two 
concrete  things  that  are  most  often  associated 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

You  are  familiar  with  summer  schools  for 
home  teachers  and  other  social  workers, 
which  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  sponsored  and  operated  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  You  are  familiar  with  the  tech- 
nical  research    department,   so-called,   where 


a  great  many  special  appliances  have  been 
developed  to  help  blind  people  to  carry  on 
their  work  a  little  more  effectively. 

I  could  go  on  and  brag  about  these  things, 
but  I  want  to  say  that  little  of  this  is  due  to 
my  efforts  alone.  Little  of  it  is  due  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind.  Little  of  it  is  due  to 
workers  for  the  blind  alone.  Little  of  it  is 
due  to  Helen  Keller  alone.  Little  of  it  is  due 
to  the  blind  people  alone.  But  these  ac- 
complishments are  due  to  the  teamwork  and 
the  joint  efforts  of  all  of  these  people  work- 
ing in  confidence  in  each  other  and  in  fol- 
lowing the  leadership  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  and  I  might  say  the 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  constantly 
leaned  upon  you  people  for  advice  in  this 
leadership. 

I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  the  help  you 
have  given  me  and  you  have  given  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  throughout  all 
these  years. 

Within  a  few  weeks  I  will  be  turning  over 
to  Bob  Barnett  the  finest  organization  for  the 
blind  in  the  world.  I  hope  that  you  will  give 
him  the  same  confidence  and  the  same  co- 
operation that  you  have  given  me. 

I  have  been  asked  what  one  thing  would  I, 
after  ray  27  years  of  experience  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  27 
years  of  experience  at  the  national  level,  what 
one  thing  would  I  point  out  as  a  warning  to 
you  people  which  might  look  like  rocks  ahead. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  the  thing  that  stands 
out  as  the  most  serious  danger  to  work  for  the 
blind  today  and  one  that  you  must  all  keep 
alert  to  is  the  danger  of  having  our  work 
thrown  in  with  the  other  handicapped.  We 
must  not  permit  work  for  the  blind  to  be 
combined  with  other  work  for  the  handi- 
capped without  special  provisions  being  made 
for  the  special  attention  of  the  blind. 

I  hope  the  leaders  among  you  in  the  rank 
and  file  will  bear  that  constantly  in  mind. 
If  you  do  and  go  out  and  fight  against  it,  then 
you  can  avoid  it,  but  unless  you  do,  as  sure 
as  we  are  here  tonight,  work  for  the  blind 
isn't  going  to  be  separated  from  work  for  the 
handicapped.  That  has  happened  in  England. 
It  has  happened  all  over  the  world. 

I  have  attended  meetings  lately  in  which 
I  have  received  applause  of  my  associates.  I 
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feel  somewhat  as  if  I  were  attending  a  funeral 
and  listening  to  a  funeral  oration.  I  some- 
times wonder  how  I  am  really  going  to  dare  to 
come  to  your  gatherings  and  meet  you  after 
all  these  things  that  have  been  said.  The 
thing  for  me  to  do  now,  I  suppose,  is  to  go 
off  somewhere. 

I  am  not  exactly  bowing  out  of  work  for 
the  blind.  I  expect  to  remain  on  the  scene 
as  the  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind.  In  many  ways 
that  is  a  more  difficult  position  than  that  of 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind.  It  is  going  to  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  money  to  help  to  give  the  blind 
people  overseas  a  chance,  and  it  is  coming  at 
a  time  when  money  will  not  be  easy  to  raise, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  the  job  of  winning 
the  cooperation  of  foreign  countries  in  giving 
to  their  blind  people  something  like  the  ad- 
vantages that  the  United  States  has  given  to 
its  blind  people. 

It  is  also  going  to  be  my  job  to  work  to 
get    these   foreign    nations   working    through 


the  United  Nations  to  do  something  concrete 
for  the  blind  of  the  world.  It  is  going  to  be 
part  of  my  job  to  get  the  blind  people,  the 
organized  blind  people  all  over  the  world, 
to  work  together,  and  in  addition  to  that  I 
must  win  the  cooperation  of  my  people  of  this 
country  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  blind 
people  of  the  world;  and  it  has  been  very  in- 
teresting and  appealing  to  me  to  note  how 
much  the  blind  people  of  this  country  are  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  overseas 
and  how  generously  they  have  given  to  help 
the  blind  people  over  there,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  people,  the  lift  it  has  given  them, 
has  been  most  gratifying. 

I  couldn't  tackle  this  job  if  I  weren't  sure 
that  I  was  going  to  have  the  cooperation  of 
you  people  in  this  Avorld-wide  job,  the  same 
as  I  have  had  the  cooperation  of  everybody  in 
the  work  with  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  And  most  of  all  I  am  going  to 
need,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  going  to  have,  the 
cooperation  of  my  successor,  Bob  Barnett. 

Thank  you. 


GREETINGS  TO  THE  CONVENTION 

FRANK  M.  ANDREWS,  President 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 


As  President  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  I  want  to  bring 
to  this  convention  the  greetings  of  that  group 
of  your  sister  organization  and  certainly  hope 
for  you  that  your  convention  is  indeed  a  suc- 
cessful one.  We  want  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  work  along  with  you.  Your  problems  are 
partly  our  problems  and  some  of  our  prob- 
lems become  your  problems  later  on,  and  the 
only  way  we  can  solve  that  is  by  both  of  these 
organizations    working    along    together. 

Once  more  I  wish  you  all  a  very  successful 
convention. 


A.  L.  ARCHIBALD 

Executive  Director,  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind 

{By  telegram) 
We  sincerely  hope  that  no  action  will  be 
taken  by  the  A.A.W.B.  Convention  or  its  Leg- 
islative Committee  endorsing,  recognizing,  or 
publicly  acknowledging  Exempt  Earnings 
Formula  adopted  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  last  week.  It  is  our  belief 
that   we   should   labor   for   more   substantial 


improvement  in  the  Senate.  We  extend  our 
greetings  and  our  best  wishes  for  a  successful 
convention. 


MRS.  CHARLES  W.  HOLMES 

Hingham,    Massachusetts 
{By   telegram) 
To  the  member  and  friends  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Association    of   Workers    for    the    Blind 
greetings  and  best  wishes  for  a  very  successful 
convention. 


DR.  BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD 

Superintendent,    California    School    for    the 

Blind,   Berkeley,   California 

{By   telegram) 

Affectionate   greetings    to   my    friends    and 

co-workers   of  our  great  A.A.W.B.   Warmest 

wishes  for  a  successful  convention. 


Shortly  before  adjournment.  Mayor  Curley 
arrived  and  spoke  briefly,  to  which  a  suitable 
response  was  made  by  Mr.  Tynan,  following 
which  the  conference  recessed  until  Tuesday 
morning. 


PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT 
GENERAL  SESSIONS 


PROBLEMS  IN  THE  CO-ORDINATION  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  PRACTICES  WITH  REHABILITATION, 

AS  SEEN  IN  A  MID-WESTERN  STATE 

E.  F.  COSTIGAN 

Director,  Division  for  the  Blind,  Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


This  subject,  as  assigned,  seems  to  imply 
that  there  is  an  inherent  conflict  between  phi- 
losophies and  practices  of  public  assistance 
agencies  and  those  of  agencies  providing  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services.  It  seems  further 
to  imply  that  grave  problems  must  be  faced 
and  overcome  if  the  functions  and  services  of 
the  two  agencies  are  to  be  co-ordinated.  In 
■Wisconsin  we  do  not  agree  with  such  implica- 
tions. 

We  believe  that  there  are  two  basic  facts  or 
principles  common  to  all  work  for  the  physi- 
cally disabled,  which  form  a  basis  or  starting 
point  for  effective  co-ordination  and  co-op- 
eration, whether  between  agencies,  divisions, 
or  individual  workers  of  an  agency  staff. 

First — we  accept  the  obvious  fact  that  all 
services  for  the  blind  are  part  of  a  general 
health  and  welfare  program  provided  by  the 
people  of  the  State  and  Nation  to  help  the 
disabled  and  under-privileged  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Second — we  are  convinced  that  administra- 
tors and  workers  in  all  such  agencies  are  sin- 
cerely interested  in  providing  the  best  possi- 
ble services  compatible  with  limitations  im- 
posed by  law,  regulations  or  available  funds. 

The  Wisconsin  Division  for  the  Blind  has 
long  worked  with  the  State  Division  of  Pub- 
lic Assistance  and  county  Avelfare  and  public 
assistance  agencies.  Our  services  have  been  co- 
ordinated and  integrated  primarily  through 
acceptance  of  common  principles  and  through 


a  continuous  development  of  mutual  under- 
standing. There  have  been  some  problems  in 
working  out  detailed  procedures,  but  our 
problems  were  in  no  way  problems  arising 
out  of  philosophy  or  policy.  They  were, 
rather,  problems  on  an  operating  level, — mu- 
tual problems  solved  in  conference  or  through 
joint  action. 

Blind  Aid  is  administered  in  AVisconsin  by 
the  counties  with  participation  and  supervi- 
sion by  the  State  Division  of  Public  Assis- 
tance; vocational  rehabilitation  services  for 
the  blind  are  provided  directly  through  the 
Division  for  the  Blind;  both  state  divisions 
are  units  in  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  Structural  integration  is  accom- 
plished through  the  Division  of  Administra- 
tion and  is  made  functionally  dynamic  in 
several  ways; 

(i)  Through  mutual  understanding  bv  ad- 
ministrative and  operating  staffs  of  the  pur- 
poses and  methods  of  both  agencies.  This 
understanding  is  promoted  and  fostered  di- 
rectly through  conferences,  both  group  and 
individual;  mutual  participation  in  staff  or 
agency  committee  meetings;  and  through  ex- 
change of  policy  or  procedural  manuals,  mem- 
oranda and  other  data. 

(2)  Through  direct  personal  contacts  be- 
tween operating  staff  members.  We  work  to- 
gether as  fellow  members  of  a  departmental 
stafF.  rather  than  as  members  of  separate  iso- 
lated staffs. 
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(3)  Through  referral  and  exchange  of  re- 
ferral information.  All  applications  for  Blind 
Aid  are  referred  to  the  Division  for  the  Blind 
by  the  Division  of  Public  Assistance  and  are 
followed  up  to  offer  additional  services,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  or  other  as  indicated. 

A  new  ophthalmological  examination  form 
was  designed  in  conference.  The  new  form  is 
based  upon  the  needs  of  both  agencies  and  is 
used  in  referring  cases  to  the  Division  for  the 
Blind.  Full  information  regarding  services 
available  through  the  Division  for  the  Blind 
is  contained  in  the  manual  provided  to  all 
county  assistance  agencies  by  the  Division  of 
Public  Assistance. 

Co-ordination  and  integration  of  services 
have  not  been  confined  to  the  state  level.  On 
the  county  level,  the  Division  for  the  Blind 
has  participated  in  orientation  and  training 
programs  offered  regularly  by  the  Division  of 
Public  Assistance  to  newly  inducted  county 
workers.  Our  participation  has  centered  about 
discussion  of  functions  and  services  of  the  two 
types  of  agencies  as  related  to  each  other 
and  as  they  may  be  integrated  into  a  single, 
broad  state  service.  These  discussions  have 
been  carried,  in  varying  form,  to  county  de- 
partments by  field  staff  members  of  the  Divi' 
sion  for  the  Blind.  No  real  or  significant  con- 
flict in  philosophy  or  practices  have  been  re- 
vealed through  these  contacts. 

Our  staff  members  are  encouraged  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  directors  and  staff 
members  of  county  assistance  departments,  to 
understand  their  problems  and  to  offer  all 
possible  assistance  both  through  consultation 
and  active  participation  in  case  work  pro- 
grams. AV^e  are  certain  that  the  relations  estab- 
lished in  this  way  have  been  beneficial  to 
county  staffs,  to  our  staff  and  above  all, — to 
our  clients.  Programs  have  been  worked  out 
jointly  by  the  client,  the  county  agency  and 
the  Division  for  the  Blind,  which  have  proved 
to  be  of  far  greater  benefit  than  individual 
action  could  possibly  have  been.  One  illus- 
tration may  be  helpful. 

A  young  man  of  thirty  was  referred  to  one 
of  our  counselors  by  a  County  Welfare  De- 
partment. He  was  enrolled  in  a  summer  ses- 
sion for  adults  at  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Visually  Handicapped,  (which,  by  the 
way,  introduces  another  phase  of  the  co-ordi- 
nated   plan    for    Wisconsin).    While    at    the 


school,  plans  were  made  for  complete  medical 
and  ophthalmological  examinations,  followed 
by  hospitalization.  Physical  restoration  in- 
cluded hernia  repair,  orthopedic  examination 
and  fitting  of  prosthesis.  Upon  release  from 
the  hospital,  he  was  referred  to  the  Wisconsin 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  where  he  was  given 
employment,  first  for  an  hour  a  day,  then 
for  two  hours  and  so  on  until  his  work  tol- 
erance had  increased  to  a  point  which  would 
permit  full-time  employment. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  program  tlie 
County  Welfare  Department  not  only  con- 
tinued Blind  Aid  but  increased  it  to  meet 
necessary  added  expenses  due  to  his  change 
from  a  sedentary  to  an  active  life.  Aid  was 
continued  until  the  client  was  well  able  to 
care  for  his  own  needs. 

Following  six  inonths  of  training,  he  was 
placed  in  private  employment.  As  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  support  himself,  about  sixty  days 
after  placement,  he  notified  the  County  Wel- 
fare Department,  thanked  them  for  their  co- 
operation and  asked  that  Blind  Aid  be  dis- 
continued. It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
client  notified  the  Welfare  Department  of  his 
ability  to  get  along  without  further  aid  and 
that  the  client  asked  that  aid  be  discon- 
tinued. Co-operation  of  this  type  from  the 
client  may  well  be  the  key  to  even  closer  co- 
operation between  agencies. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  cases  are  concluded 
with  such  favorable  results;  not  all  problems 
are  as  readily  solved.  One  more  summary 
should  indicate  the  need  for  continued  and 
continuous  effort. 

What  is  the  answer  to  the  problem  con- 
fronting this  family  and  the  two  agencies  in- 
terested in  its  welfare? — The  father  receives 
fifty-eight  dollars  per  month  Blind  Aid;  the 
mother  is  granted  one  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars  per  month  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren; making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  dollars  received  monthly  in  this 
home  from  the  County  Welfare  Department. 
Aid  is  granted  on  the  basis  of  an  approved 
budget.  In  short,  the  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment has  determined  that  the  family  needs 
can  be  met  by  a  minimum  grant  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  dollars.  The  need  is 
present,  the  family  eligible,  relative  security  is 
assured. 

The  father  of  the  family  is  blind  and  as  a 
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blind  man  is  entitled  to  assistance  in  the  form 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  services.  Prior  to 
loss  of  sight,  this  man  worked  for  many  years 
as  a  common  laborer  at  laborer's  wages.  Dur- 
ing periodic  lay-offs  he  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived public  assistance.  He  has  no  special 
skills  and  seems  to  have  no  aptitudes  for 
skilled  or  semi-skilled  jobs.  Jobs  of  the  type 
for  which  he  is  equipped  pay  starting  wages 
of  from  sixty  to  seventy  cents  an  hour.  Briefly, 
his  present  earning  capacity,  ivith  or  without 
sight,  may  be  about  one  hundred  and  ten  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per 
month. 

Here  is  a  problem  which  we  have  as  yet 
been  unable  to  solve.  As  he  sees  it — this  client 
coidd  accept  help  from  us  in  preparing  for 
and  obtaining  a  job.  By  working  hard  he 
could  earn  an  uncertain  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  per  month,  and  probably 
receive  some  supplementary  aid  from  Public 
Assistance  to  maintain  his  family  at  a  sub- 
sistence level;  or  he  could  refuse  our  help,  do 
no  ivork.  and  receive  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
. eight  dollars  per  month  with  relative  security. 
What  would  you  do?  He  did  just  that. 

Can  we  attribute  this  problem  to  a  con- 
flict of  philosophies?  Hardly.  The  client  is 
one  of  those  unfortunate  sub-marginal  work- 
ers who  has  always  required  aid  from  Public 
Assistance.  He  needed  help  before  he  lost  his 
sight  and  needs  it  in  about  the  same  measure 
now.  Should  the  State  require  that  he  earn 
what  he  can  of  the  amount  needed  for  the 
support  of  his  family?  That  question  is  de- 
batable. It  is  possible  that  this  man  can  be 
helped  through  guidance  to  accept  responsi- 
bility to  the  limit  of  his  capacity;  to  work 
when  work  is  available;  to  contribute  to  the 
limit  of  his  ability  and  of  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  him  by  his  limitations  and  op- 
portunities. We  will  continue  to  work  with 
him  to  that  end. 

These  two  cases  illustrate,  we  believe,  that 
our  problems  are  joint  problems  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  client,  Public  Assistance  and  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation.  In  some  instances 
both  agencies  should  and  do  participate;  in 
some,  the  services  of  only  one  agency  are  re- 
quired; in  all  instances  it  is  the  client  who 
must  contribute  the  most  important  factors, 
— initiative,   perseverance    and    desire    to   re- 


turn to  contributing  membership  in  his  fam- 
ily and  community. 

The  value  of  close  co-ordination  between 
services  of  Public  Assistance  and  those  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind  has 
been  vividly  established  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Wisconsin  committed  the  grave  sin 
of  providing  rehabilitation  services  for  its 
blind  residents  as  long  as  twenty  years  before 
the  passage  of  Public  Law  113.  It  established 
the  apparently  unorthodox  policy  of  encour- 
aging self  rehabilitation  sometimes  with  the 
aid  of  long  period  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
necessary  equipment,  instead  of  through  out- 
right gifts.  Under  the  joint  State-Federal  pro- 
gram we  were  penalized  for  this  heresy,  espe- 
cially under  the  so  called  "formula"  for  the 
allocation  of  funds. 

The  practice  of  working  closely  with  all 
existing  resources  has  been  in  effect  as  long 
as  there  have  been  services  for  the  blind  and 
it  paid  off  during  these  dreary  periods  of  de- 
layed and  reduced  reimbursement  from  fed- 
eral sources. 

The  Wisconsin  Statutes  permit  payment  by 
counties  of  Blind  Aid  to  needy  blind  persons 
with  the  direct  stipulation  in  the  law  that 
special  needs  because  of  blindness  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  formulation  of  the 
budget.  In  addition,  the  State  Statutes  permit 
counties  to  provide  for  the  medical  needs  of 
recipients  as  a  state  service.  Our  close  rela- 
tions with  Public  Assistance  have  permitted 
us,  during  lean  periods  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, to  work  out  plans  jointly  with  the 
client  and  county  ivelfare  departments  which 
provided  needed  physical  restoration  and 
other  services  without  delay  and  to  the  direct 
benefit  of  the  client.  Our  counselors  have 
worked  with  welfare  departments  in  planning 
such  programs  and  in  carrying  out  details 
with  the  aid  of  medical  or  surgical  services 
paid  for  in  full  by  county  welfare  depart- 
ments. 

County  agencies  are  alert  to  the  possibilities 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  are  readv  and 
willing  to  provide  every  assistance  possible 
under  the  law  to  promote  the  rehabilitation 
of  blind  clients.  We  all  look  upon  public  as- 
sistance and  vocational  rehabilitation  as  com- 
plementary services  designed  to  benefit  the 
community  by  restoring  the  physically  or  eco- 
nomically disabled  to  participating  member- 
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ship  in  the  family  and  community.  When 
assistance  can  best  be  provided  by  one  agency, 
tlie  plan  is  carried  out  in  that  manner;  when 
joint  action  is  necessary  for  maximum  re- 
sults, two  or  more  agencies  may  participate. 
The  criteria  are  the  needs  of  the  client  and 
the  most  efficient  and  best  way  of  obtaining 
prompt  service. 

We  are  proud  in  Wisconsin  of  our  ability 
to  work  together  as  a  single  team.  We  have 
problems,   many  of   them,  some   peculiar   to 


each  agency  and  some  for  which  solutions  are 
not  readily  found;  but  we  sincerely  believe 
that  solutions  can  and  will  be  found  as  long 
as  we  continue  to  work  together  as  in  the 
past.  Problems  of  co-ordination  of  philosophy 
or  practices  can  be  dissolved  through  concen- 
tration on  the  problems  of  the  client  and  by 
continued  adherence  to  the  basic  principle 
that  we  are  all  engaged  in  a  single  effort  to 
improve  the  general  welfare  of  all  of  our 
citizens. 


PROBLEMS  AND  COORDINATION  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  PRACTICES  WITH  REHABILITATION 

—AS  SEEN  IN  AN  EASTERN  STATE 

HERBERT  R.  BROWN 

Director,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service,  New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare — Commission  for  the  Blind,  Albany,   New  York 


Perhaps  the  problem  lies  in  the  adjusting  of 
the  rehabilitation  agencies'  attitude  towards 
public  assistance,  rather  than  the  other  way 
around.  Public  assistance,  because  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  problem,  is  entitled  to  the  full- 
est cooperation  by  agencies  which  can  help 
them.  They  are  confronted  with  a  tremendous 
problem  which  most  of  us  would  not  like  to 
attempt  to  solve.  Public  assistance  has  the 
prol^lem  of  keeping  in  good  health  a  large 
block  of  our  population  who,  because  of 
physical,  mental,  emotional,  or  economic 
handicaps,  are  unable  to  care  for  themselves 
fully  or  in  part.  To  accomplish  this  on  any 
level  at  all  is  extremely  expensive.  Yet,  un- 
less the  problem  is  approached  in  the  proper 
way,  the  human  waste  and  loss  in  productive 
capacity  is  appalling. 

From  our  experience,  there  is  no  one  more 
keenly  aware  of  the  many  elements  of  his 
problem  than  the  public  welfare  official.  He 
has  confronting  him  a  large  group  of  people 
who  are  handicapped  physically,  mentally, 
emotionally  or  economically,  or  they  would 
not  be  on  his  rolls.  The  longer  these  people 
remain  with  him,  the  more  difficult  it  be- 
comes for  them  to  place  their  foot  on  the 
first  rung  of  the  ladder  that  will  take  them 
out  of  the  morass  into  which  they  have 
fallen.  However,  the  public  welfare  official 
is  also  confronted  with  the  dilemma  that  the 
funds  appropriated  to  him  often  cannot  ade- 


quately meet  the  physical  needs  of  the  client 
and  also  provide  a  proper  staff.  Such  a  staff 
is  a  must  if  larger  numbers  of  clien1;s  are  to 
be  stimulated  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
regain  their  self-confidence  and  independence. 
Likewise,  we  must  remember  that  public 
assistance  is  something  that  is  available  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  public  can  afford  to 
pay,  through  its  tax  sources.  Therefore,  pub- 
lic assistance  varies  to  some  extent  as  between 
communities  because  local,  as  well  as  State 
and  Federal  funds  are  involved.  Many  locali- 
ties simply  do  not  have  sufficient  local  funds 
to  do  the  type  of  job  that  they  would  wish 
to  do.  Federal  and  State  assistance  is,  of 
course,  on  a  matching  basis,  and  if  the  local 
appropriation  is  not  there,  then  the  State 
and  Federal  appropriation  is  not  forthcom- 
ing either.  However,  the  public  welfare  of- 
ficial has  available  to  him,  other  community 
resources.  One  of  them  is  rehabilitation.  Re- 
habilitation can  relieve  him  of  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  a  sizeable  percentage  of  his 
load.  Likewise,  rehabilitation  agencies,  be- 
cause of  Federal  aid,  generally  have  available 
a  highly  skilled  and  trained  staff  who  can 
supplement  and  bolster  the  efforts  of  the  over- 
worked public  assistance  worker  and  assist 
him  in  stimulating  the  desires  and  mental 
processes  of  portions  of  the  public  assistance 
load,  to  the  point  that  they  will  begin  to  see 
brighter  horizons  and  seek  higher  goals.  Like- 
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wise,  rehabilitation  workers,  once  again,  be- 
cause of  the  popularity  of  their  field,  have 
available  much  more  ample  funds  in  many 
communities,  for  the  purpose  of  physical  res- 
toration, training  and  all  of  the  spectacular 
things  which  not  only  make  the  program 
popular,  but  which  are  absolutely  essential 
if  the  handicapped  person  is  to  be  reestab- 
lished as  a  self-sufficient,  economic  unit. 

In  other  words,  we  feel  that  the  difficulty 
does  not  lie  with  public  assistance  or  its  phi- 
losophies. Public  assistance  is  designed  to 
keep  people  in  good  health  and  care  for  them 
as  long  as  they  are  unable  to  care  for  them- 
selves. It  can't  guarantee  to  make  them  happy 
and  comfortable.  The  niceties  of  life  must 
come  from  other  sources.  The  best  source  that 
we  can  think  of  is  the  result  of  the  client's 
own  endeavors.  Many  of  you  will  say,  "Yes, 
but  if  the  client  puts  forth  any  endeavor,  then 
the  public  assistance  grant  is  cut."  That  may 
be,  but  it  is  not  unduly  cut.  Public  assistance, 
by  law,  must  act  in  the  way  which  is  so  fa- 
miliar to  most  of  us.  However,  that  fact 
alone  should  be  sufficient  incentive  to  force 
any  person  to  determine  that  once  and  for 
all,  they  are  going  to  put  forth  all  efforts,  no 
matter  what  the  costs,  to  get  away  from  the 
prying  searching  of  the  public  assistance 
worker,  and  I  am  not  maligning  the  public 
assistance  worker.  He  is  bound  by  law  to  do 
just  that. 

I  ha\'e  been  warned  that  if  I  speak  to  you 
in  this  vein,  I  will  have  to  answer  questions 
like  these:  "How  can  you  inspire  the  average 
blind  person  to  work  when  he  is  soaked  for 
10  years  in  idleness  and  negative  philosophies, 
and  is  displeased  by  the  bare  subsistence  level 
provided  his  family  by  public  assistance? — 
How  can  the  coimsellor  replace  fear  with 
faith,  when  the  public  assistance  recipient  re- 
members all  too  vividly  his  period  of  long 
suffering  prior  to  being  accepted  as  a  case? — 
How  can  the  public  assistance  worker  over- 
come the  bitterness  due  to  frustrations  arising 
from  the  fact  that  former  friends  have  de- 
serted the  recipient? — Ho^v  can  the  counsellor 
stimulate  the  person  to  the  point  that  he 
will  be  willing  to  take  the  gamble  of  trying 
to  earn  at  least  as  much  as  the  public  assist- 
ance grant?"  All  these  questions  and  the 
threat  of  those  questions  were  presented  to 
me  on  the  basis  that  they  apjDlied  only  to  the 


blind  and  that  they  could  not  be  answered 
easily. 

They  can't  be  answered  easily.  Neither  can 
you  overcome  those  attitudes  easily.  There- 
fore, I  maintain  that  no  worker,  public  as- 
sistance or  rehabilitation,  should  feel 
thwarted,  frustrated  or  incompetent  because 
he  is  confronted  daily  by  persons  who  cannot 
or  will  not  be  stimulated  beyond  the  point  of 
submissiveness,  apathy  or  indolence.  Some  of 
us  as  human  beings,  have  been  confronted  by 
problems  and  situations  so  overwhelming  that 
we  just  will  not  again  face  the  battle  which 
would  be  required  to  overcome  our  present 
condition;  neither  will  we  run  the  risk  of 
fighting  the  battle  and  losing  or  suffering 
the  hurt  that  arises  from  such  a  struggle. 
Those  facts  are  well  known  to  all  of  you  who 
are  dealing  constantly  with  other  human  be- 
ings, particidarly  those  persons  who  have  the 
privilege  that  we  have,  of  endea^'oring  to  help 
people  to  climb  to  higher  levels  of  success 
than  they  have  dared  to  hope  for  prior  to 
coming  into  contact  with  us. 

The  problems  outlined  in  the  questions 
above  are  not  peculiar  to  the  blind.  They  are 
pecidiar  to  any  person  who  has  suffered  from 
misfortune  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  they 
are  peculiar  to  a  lot  of  us  who  do  not  seem 
to  have  suffered  but  are  only  utilizing  a  frac- 
tion of  the  potential  ability  that  lies  within 
us.  Therefore,  I  am  not  begging  the  issue 
when  I  say  that  I  have  no  patterns,  no  book 
of  rules  or  trite  sayings,  which  offer  the  solu- 
tion for  these  problems.  It  can't  be  done  that 
way.  Each  person  is  a  distinct  organism, 
made  up  from  many  things  which  have 
shaped  him  into  his  present  self.  Until  we 
know  some  of  the  preceding  chapters  of  his 
life  and  the  forces  and  influences  which  have 
molded  him  into  his  present  being,  we  can- 
not hope  to  help  him  to  discover  the  key  to  a 
successful  approach  to  his  troubles.  The  prob- 
lem lies  then,  not  with  what  to  do.  once  we 
know  what  the  prol^lem  is.  That  is  relatively 
simple.  Psychiatry,  psychology,  medicine,  sur- 
gery, education  and  many  other  types  of  fa- 
cilities are  available  to  attack  the  problem 
once  it  has  been  isolated  and  identified.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  uncovering  the  causes. 

To  do  that  requires  the  highest  tvpe  of 
counselling  that  is  available.  To  do  that  war- 
rants painstaking  effort  and  care  in  drawing 
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up  civil  service  regulations  and  job  state- 
ments so  that  only  the  best  possible  person 
will  be  admitted  to  the  select  fraternity  of  re- 
habilitation counsellors. 

Rehabilitation  counsellors  have  a  tremen- 
dous and  awful  responsibility.  They  are  deal- 
ing, if  they  do  their  job  correctly,  with  hu- 
man lives  to  the  extent  that  no  other  person 
is  so  privileged.  Yet,  they  do  not,  if  they  are 
skillful,  get  into  the  field  of  the  specialist, 
such  as  the  minister,  priest,  the  surgeon,  the 
educator,  but  they  are  shrewd  enough  and 
clever  enough  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
individual,  to  identify  his  problem,  and  then 
through  the  confidence  which  they  have  estab- 
lished, to  lead  him  to  those  skilled  in  the 
techniques  of  solving  his  individual  or  sev- 
eral problems,  to  the  end  that  he  will  ulti- 
mately gain  his  true  place  in  life.  There  is 
no  Pollyanna  statement  that  can  settle  it.  It 
is  one  of  those  things  that  requires  time  and 
skill  and  patience,  and  the  percentage  of 
failure  will  be  high  if  yoti  are  dealing  with 
the  severely  handicapped  load  and  with  in- 
dividuals who  have  suffered  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  rebuffs  in  their  journey 
through  life.  Yet,  the  satisfactions  arising 
from  successful  rehabilitations  more  than  re- 
pay for  the  effort  and  the  results  are  some- 
thing which  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars. 
If  they  could,  the  public  could  not  afford  the 
salaries  that  would  be  involved. 

Perhaps  this  talk  has  been  disappointing  to 
you,  in  that  it  has  not  taken  up  the  ctidgels 
against  our  so-called  enemy,  the  hard-hearted 
public  welfare  official.  However,  I  think  that 
if  you  are  objective  about  it,  it  may  have 
pointed  out  to  those  of  us  who  are  in  rehabili- 
tation, that  the  responsibility  for  correcting 
the  situation  lies  primarily  with  us  and  that 
the  ability  to  correct  it  is  definitely  ours  be- 
cause of  the  skills,  abilities  and  funds  which 
are  inherent  in  a  program  of  our  type. 

"We  cotdd  be  wrong,  of  course,  but  some- 
how we  feel  as  we  review  our  work  of  1945 
through  1948  that  there  is  a  lot  of  justification 
for  our  stand  when  we  stop  to  realize  that 
during  this  period  we  had  an  inadequate  staff 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  prompt, 
thorough  and  willing  help  of  the  public  wel- 
fare official,  we  would  not  have  been  able 
to  serve  our  clients  to  anywhere  near  as  great 
a  degree  as  we  did. 


Likewise,  when  we  consider  our  work  in 
1949,  we  feel  very  humble  because  during  this 
year  we  not  only  were  privileged  to  adminis- 
ter spending  of  better  than  $170,000  State  and 
Federal  funds  for  case  services  but  we  also 
tapped  other  resources  in  the  amount  of  $60,- 
000.  Of  that  $60,000,  better  than  $30,000  came 
directly  from  public  assistance  agencies.  The 
major  portion  of  the  remainder  came  from 
private  agencies,  some  from  responsible  rela- 
tives and  a  little  from  the  clients  themselves. 
Our  total  expenses  since  the  initiation  of  our 
service  has  indicated  that  public  assistance  is 
one  of  our  best  allies. 

We  think  that  we  can  illustrate  the  point 
which  we  are  trying  to  make,  if  you  will  re- 
flect for  a  minute  on  the  structure  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  that  agency  is  like 
a  huge  tent  covering  many  services  designed 
to  alleviate  the  conditions  of  persons  who  are 
in  distress,  for  one  reason  or  another.  Each 
of  its  bureaus  or  divisions  has  its  own  func- 
tions and  own  legislations,  yet  altogether  they 
make  a  pretty  complete  program.  Public  as- 
sistance and  rehabilitation  are  part  of  this 
total  program.  Even  during  my  short  experi- 
ence with  vocational  rehabilitation,  it  has 
been  interesting  to  note  that  within  this  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  structure,  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  evidenced  an 
increasing  awareness  of  the  need  for  thorough, 
scientific  case  work  of  the  highest  type.  Like- 
wise, Public  Assistance  seems  to  have  become 
more  aware  of  its  little  brother.  Rehabilita- 
tion, and  to  understand  more  fully  that  it  has 
much  more  to  offer  than  it  appears  on  the 
surface. 

We  feel,  in  otir  State,  that  it  is  not  the  ad- 
justing of  philosophies  of  public  assistance  to 
vocational  rehabilitation  or  the  adjusting  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  to  public  assistance, 
but  rather  it  is  a  closer  integration  of  it  and 
all  services  which  are  necessary  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  needs  for  the  blind  are  met  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible. 

In  closing,  we  would  like  to  point  out  that 
rehabilitation  is  something  which  no  one  per- 
son can  take  credit  for.  First  of  all,  the  in- 
dividual himself  must  desire  to  be  rehabili- 
tated. As  rehabilitation  workers,  it  is  our  job 
to  inspire  that  individual  to  the  point  that  he 
will  be  able  to  stand  up  in  the  hot  fires  of 
this  crucible  called  rehabilitation.  We  must 
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put  enough  asbestos  in  his  soul  so  he  can 
really  take  the  heat.  If  he  can,  he  will  come 
out  a  more  determined,  capable  and  inde- 
pendent member  of  society.  The  problem 
then  does  not  lie  with  public  assistance  worker 
alone  nor  with  the  rehabilitation  worker,  but 
with  a  combination  of  the  efforts  in  both.  To 


the  rehabilitation  worker,  falls  the  major 
share  of  the  responsibility  of  providing  the 
necessary  client  stimulation  to  the  end.  The 
maximum  number  of  blind  will  be  served 
and  will  have  gained  the  advantage  of  the 
service  which   they  have  to  offer. 


AREAS  OF  POSSIBLE  FUTURE  FEDERAL 

PARTICIPATION  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

(A  Federal  Viewpoint) 

MICHAEL  J.  SHORTLEY 

Director,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  the  members  of  this  Association 
possible  future  Federal  participation  in  work 
for  the  blind.  When  I  accepted  the  Director- 
ship of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
in  1943.  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  blind  persons  receiving  services 
from  various  agencies  were  those  living  in 
cities  and  that  their  employment  seemed  to 
be  restricted  to  the  operation  of  vending 
stands,  jobs  in  war  industries,  and  workshops. 

I'm  sure  that  you  will  all  agree  that  blind 
persons  should  receive  services,  no  matter 
where  they  live  in  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions,  regardless  of  their  accessibility  to 
staff  members  of  agencies  serving  the  blind 
and  ^vithout  regard  to  age,  color,  race,  reli- 
gion, or  economic  status.  I  feel  certain  we 
can  all  agree  on  a  four-point  program  of  gen- 
eral services  that  will  meet  the  total  prob- 
lem through  the  combined  cooperative  serv- 
ices of  public  and  private  agencies: 

1.  Prevention  of  Blind^iess 
Many  persons  contend  that  about  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  all  blindness  is  preventable. 
If  this  is  true,  then  I  believe  we  shoidd  con- 
centrate upon  the  achievement  of  this  objec- 
tive and  thus  eliminate  the  distress  caused  by 
the  unnecessary  loss  of  sight. 

2.  Restoration  of  Sight 
No  one  in  our  land  should  continue  to  be 
luinecessarily  blind  because  of  lack  of  funds, 
surgical  skill,  or  information.  If  it  is  possible 
to  restore  sight  to  any  blind  person  regardless 
of  age  or  life  expectancy  of  the  individual, 
then  sight  should  be  restored. 


3.  Rehabilitation 
Complete  rehabilitation  services  should  be 
maintained  as  may  be  necessary  to  train  and 
to  qualify  every  employable  blind  person  in 
the  nation  and  to  provide  employment  for  all 
blind  persons  capable  of  working  either  part 
time  or  full  time  in  an  occupation  compatible 
with  their  skills  and  intelligence.  All  occupa- 
tions should  be  analyzed  to  determine  the 
functions  that  can  be  performed  without 
sight,  and  careers  should  be  developed  for 
every  blind  person  having  ability  to  partici- 
pate in  an  occupation.  No  limit  of  earnings 
should  be  placed  upon  any  individual  be- 
cause of  blindness.  The  statement  expressed 
by  some  persons,  "that  is  too  much  for  a 
blind  person  to  earn,"  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  nation's  thinking. 

4.  Public  Assistance 
Adequate  public  assistance  should  be  made 
available  to  all  blind  persons  in  need  of  such 
aid  whether  it  be  full  maintenance  or  supple- 
mentary aid  to  income.  Whenever  possible, 
aid  should  be  administered  so  as  to  encourage 
blind  persons  to  work,  be  it  much  or  little, 
and  they  should  have  no  fear  of  experiencing 
distress  when  income  from  part-time  or  full- 
time  employment  is  interrupted. 

Achievement  of  Objectives 
There  are  several  areas  in  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind  that  call  for  additional  research  if 
we  are  to  accomplish  as  much  as  we  should. 
There  appear  to  be  many  opinions  pro  and 
con  as  to  whether  there  is  a  specific  psychol- 
ogy applicable  to  persons  without  sight.  Re- 
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cently  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
encouraged  the  formation  of  a  National 
Psychological  Research  Council  for  the  Blind. 
Members  of  the  Council  are:  Dr.  Mary  K. 
Bauman,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  S.  G.  DiMichael, 
OVR;  Dr.  Wilma  T.  Donahue,  Ann  Arbor; 
Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Perkins  Institution, 
Watertown,  Mass.;  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Per- 
kins Institution,  Watertown,  Mass.;  Dr.  Ber- 
thold  Lowenfeld,  California;  Dr.  Lorenz  A. 
Meyer,  Veterans  Administration,  Washington, 

D.  C;  Mr.  C.  S.  Potter,  Minnesota;  Mr.  Harry 

E.  Simmons,  Florida;  and  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Strother,  Seattle,  Washington.  At  the  last 
meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected  to 
serve  for  one  year:  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes, 
Chairman;  Dr.  Wilma  Donahue,  Vice  Chair- 
man and  Chairman  Elect;  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Di- 
Michael, Secretary.  As  a  result  of  a  discus- 
sion on  the  functions  of  the  National  Psycho- 
logical Research  Council  for  the  Blind,  the 
following  objectives  were  established: 

1.  To  encourage,  initiate,  and  provide  con- 
sultative assistance  in  planning  research  con- 
cerning problems  inherent  to  blindness. 

2.  To  secure  the  cooperation  of  agencies 
and  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  car- 
rying out  such  research  projects  and  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  research  and 
demonstration  centers. 

3.  To  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  research 
projects  and  to  aid  in  their  allocation  and 
financing. 

4.  To  review  the  studies  made  under  this 
program. 

5.  To  interpret  and  disseminate  the  find- 
ings so  that  the  significant  results  will  be 
available  to  the  general  public  as  well  as 
those  concerned  specifically  with  the  problem 
of  blindness. 

6.  To  encourage  the  development,  estab- 
lishment, and  use  of  uniform  definitions  and 
terminology  in  psychological  research  for  the 
blind. 

7.  To  serve  upon  request  in  a  consultative 
capacity  to  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and 
other  public  and  private  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations. 

In  dealing  with  adjustment  problems,  meth- 
ods and  techniques  vary  greatly.  As  yet  there 
appears  to  be  little  stabilization  in  this  area. 
For  example,  every  worker  for  the  blind  has 


had  occasion  to  teach  a  blind  adult  how  to 
travel  about,  either  much  or  little,  without 
the  constant  assistance  of  a  sighted  guide.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  one  has  def- 
initely analyzed  the  reason  why  some  blind 
persons  find  it  impossible  to  travel  alone, 
what  kind  of  motivation  is  necessary  or  re- 
quired to  persuade  that  person  to  want  to 
travel,  and  the  methods  of  instruction,  or  con- 
tent of  lessons,  that  would  enable  the  blind 
person  to  travel  alone.  Should  the  lessons  for 
a  child  be  different  from  those  for  an  adoles- 
cent? Should  lessons  for  a  young  person  be 
different  from  those  for  a  middle-aged  or 
older  person;  and  does  a  blind  woman  re- 
quire a  different  type  of  instruction  than  a 
blind  man? 

It  has  been  said  that  every  occupation  has 
possibilities  for  full-time  employment  for 
qualified  blind  persons;  yet  very  few  written 
descriptions  of  any  occupation  indicate  the 
areas  that  do  not  require  sight.  We  should 
analyze  every  specific  occupation  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  and  amount  of  sight  re- 
quired. If  the  duties  of  a  job  jDroduce  eye 
strain,  that  information  should  also  be  avail- 
able to  all  of  us.  Research  as  to  visual  require- 
ments in  all  occupations  could  eventually  de- 
velop definite  employment  methods  that 
could  be  used  in  establishing  blind  persons 
in  as  many  varieties  of  occupations  as  those 
same  persons  would  enjoy  if  sighted. 

We  hope  that  research  in  the  prevention 
of  blindness  will  some  day  eliminate  such 
causes  of  blindness  as  cataract  due  to  or- 
ganic disturbances,  detached  retina,  retinitis 
pigmentosa,  glaucoma,  and  other  diseases  of 
the  eye. 

Research  in  this  field  has  already  resulted 
in  many  procedures  which  eliminate  blind- 
ness such  as  the  removal  of  cataracts  and  the 
more  recently  developed  operation  for  corneal 
transplants.  I  hope  that  further  research  will 
develop  a  lens  as  superior  to  the  present  con- 
tact lens  as  is  the  contact  lens  superior  to 
the  ordinary  lens  in  those  cases  for  which 
they  have  proven  to  be  particularly  beneficial. 

Training  of  Personnel 

Very     few     individuals,     either     blind     or 

sighted,  enter  public  and  private  agencies  for 

the    blind    in    a    professional    capacity    with 

specific   training  for  the  jobs   to  which   they 
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are  assigned.  They  usually  acquire  skill  by 
the  trial-and-error  method  just  as  physicians, 
nurses,  and  social  workers  learned  their  tech- 
niques years  ago.  The  modern  medical  school 
enables  a  physician  to  begin  the  practice  of 
medicine  after  six  or  seven  years  of  medical 
training  with  more  skill  and  knowledge  of 
his  profession  than  the  physician  acquired  in 
a  lifetime  200  years  ago.  We  should  all  work 
toward  the  development  of  training  facilities 
that  will  produce  a  similar  result  for  staff 
memlDers  of  public  and  pri\'ate  agencies  serv- 
ing the  blind. 

Since  1913  the  Office  of  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation has  conducted  a  number  of  inten- 
sive training  coinses  that  have  relieved  this 
problem  somewhat  in  the  field  of  rehabilita- 
tion, but  our  authority  to  conduct  training 
coinses  is  not  broad  enough  to  meet  the  need 
of  all  types  of  agencies  and  all  classes  of  pro- 
fessional staff  members  in  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind.  These  programs  of  services  will 
progress  more  rapidly  if  State  and  private 
agencies  will  give  attention  to  well-planned, 
well-conducted  training  courses  and  make  it 
mandatory  for  all  staff  members  to  partici- 
pate in  order  to  improve  their  skill  in  solving 
the  complicated  problems  that  come  to  their 
attention  daily.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  prior  specific  training  will  be 
required  for  all  professional  staff  members. 

Consultative  Services 
Our  oivn  small  staff  provides  consultative 
services  to  the  State  rehabilitation  agencies; 
and  ^vhenever  opportunity  permits,  we  are 
glad  to  make  these  services  available  to  pri- 
vate agencies.  These  services  are  rendered  in 
an  effort  to  keep  State  agency  personnel  fully 
informed  as  to  the  most  effective  methods  of 
rehabilitating  disabled  persons.  Private  agency 
staff  members  probably  desire  and  require 
similar  constdtative  services,  and  we  do 
everything  ^vithin  our  ability  to  encourage 
the  development  of  such  services  from  all 
available  sources.  All  information  that  we 
possess  concerning  the  rehabilitation  of  blind 
persons  is  available  to  workers  for  the  blind, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  associated  with 
a  public  or  private  agency. 

Congressiofial  Cooperation 
It  is  well  known  that  grants  of  Federal  funds 
to    public    agencies    and    also    their    use    in 


special  projects  through  private  agencies  has 
stimulated  the  development  of  all  types  of 
welfare  services  in  all  states  in  the  nation. 
The  Federal  office  conducted  a  survey  of 
State  agencies  providing  services  to  the  blind 
about  seven  years  ago,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  less  than  $100,000  was  available  for 
matching  with  Federal  funds  for  rehabilita- 
tion purposes  whereas  today  thirty-five  out  of 
forty-eight  states  appropriate  nearly  eight 
times  this  amount  for  this  purpose.  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  tell  you  how  much  the  other 
thirteen  states  are  expending  because  the  ac- 
counts have  not  been  separated  from  the  gen- 
eral  rehabilitation   appropriations. 

One  of  our  primary  responsibilities  to  the 
State  agencies  is  that  of  providing  the  Con- 
gress with  authentic,  reliable  information  con- 
cerning the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  per- 
sons in  order  that  Federal  support  and  en- 
couragement will  be  available  to  the  State 
agencies.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  congressman 
or  senator  who  -was  unfavorable  to  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  blind  or  other  disabled  persons 
^vhen  he  was  provided  with  adequate  informa- 
tion and  understood  not  only  the  objectives 
of  the  program  but  the  high  level  of  ethics 
and  standards  of  performance  that  dominates 
the  entire  rehabilitation  service  in  both  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies. 

Reliabiliiation  for  the  Blind 
We  all  realize  that  only  a  limited  number 
of  blind  persons  were  served  by  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  prior  to  1943. 
This  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  funds 
were  limited,  and  the  services  available  were 
for  the  most  part  limited  to  training,  also  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  personnel  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  blind  persons.  In  spite  of  these 
limitations,  fourteen  public  and  private  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  employed  industrial  place- 
ment specialists,  and  a  considerable  ninnber 
of  blind  persons  were  placed  in  many  types 
of  industries. 

The  vending  stand  program  in  Federal 
buildings  has  been  administered  by  the  des- 
ignated State  licensing  agencies  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  .\ct  in 
1936.  In  1943  there  were  approximately  300 
blind  persons  receiving  employment  through 
this  activity.  In  addition  it  is  estimated  that 
at  least  700  blind  persons  had  been  placed  in 
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vending  stands  in  state  and  private  buildings 
as  a  result  of  consultative  services  to  the 
states  by  the  small  staff  employed  to  admin- 
ister the  Randolph-Sheppard  program.  Our 
most  recent  reports  from  the  states  indicate 
that  480  vending  stands  are  being  operated 
in  Federal  buildings.  Fifty-two  of  these  are 
managed  by  blinded  veterans.  In  general, 
however,  the  concept  of  rehabilitation  for  a 
blind  person  in  1943  was  that  the  individual 
should  work  in  a  special  workshop,  war  plant, 
or  operate  a  vending  stand  in  an  office  build- 
ing. In  rare  cases  the  exceptional  person 
might  go  to  college  and  enter  a  profession  or 
be  employed  in  a  white-collar  occupation. 

With  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  113, 
78th  Congress,  and  the  availability  of  funds 
for  rehabilitating  blind  persons  through  the 
State  agencies,  a  broader  concept  of  rehabili- 
tation has  been  developed.  Federal  funds  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  State  agencies  to  em- 
ploy competent  professional  personnel.  Blind 
staff  members  of  State  rehabilitation  agencies 
receive  the  same  salary  as  sighted  staff  mem- 
bers with  similar  responsibilities.  These  per- 
sons are  carrying  their  own  weight  and  are 
an  excellent  example  to  the  general  public 
of  the  capabilities  of  blind  persons. 

There  are  more  blind  students  in  colleges 
and  universities  than  ever  before.  The  vend- 
ing stand  program  has  been  expanded  into  a 
comprehensive  business  enterprises  program, 
and  blind  persons  are  now  engaged  in  a  wide 
variety  of  retail  and  manufacturing  busi- 
nesses. It  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
nearly  2,000  operators  of  these  businesses  are 
earning  at  least  $4,000,000  per  year.  A  num- 
ber of  states  now  provide  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  blind  persons  in  rural  areas,  and  the 
results  are  most  encouraging.  I  am  more  than 
gratified  with  the  expansion  of  adjustment 
training  services  now  being  made  available  to 
blind  persons  in  approximately  thirty  areas. 
These  activities  have  already  resulted  in  in- 
creasing the  stability  of  employment  for  many 
blind  persons. 

Formerly  many  well-informed  individuals 
who  thought  that  employment  opportunities 
for  blind  persons  were  restricted  and  ex- 
pressed this  by  asking  "what  can  a  blind  per- 
son do?"  have  long  since  adopted  a  point  of 
view  which  is  best  expressed  thusly,  "A  blind 
person   can   do   as   many   different   things   as 


that  same  person  would  have  time  to  do  if 
sighted."  Rehabilitation  reports  of  occupa- 
tions in  which  blind  persons  are  being  placed 
indicate  that  the  field  of  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment is  limited  only  by  our  own  imagina- 
tion and  initiative. 

While  some  of  us  may  not  live  long  enough 
to  observe  the  results,  I  believe  the  time  will 
come  when  the  loss  of  sight  will  be  looked 
upon  as  a  comparatively  minor  influence  in 
the  lives  and  occupational  careers  of  indi- 
viduals. The  person  in  need  of  legal  advice 
will  go  to  a  blind  lawyer  as  quickly  as  to  a 
sighted  lawyer  of  equal  ability.  The  doctor 
will  not  have  to  change  his  entire  occupation 
because  of  the  loss  of  sight,  but  his  patients 
will  recognize  the  fact  that  his  mind  and 
hands  are  as  well-trained  as  ever.  The  em- 
ployer of  industrial  labor  will  not  send  an 
employee  home  because  of  blindness,  but  in- 
stead both  he  and  the  employee  will  con- 
tinue their  relationship  even  though  it  may 
occasionally  be  necessary  to  transfer  the  blind 
worker  to  another  department.  The  farmer 
will  continue  operating  his  farm  even  though 
he  may  find  it  necessary  to  change  his  daily 
routine  and  may  not  be  able  to  drive  the 
tractor.  Boards  of  education  and  trustees  of 
universities  will  have  open  doors  for  a  quali- 
fied teacher  who  is  blind,  and  these  same 
boards  of  education  and  trustees  will  rec- 
ognize that  a  blind  teacher  will  not  only  do 
an  excellent  job  of  teaching  but  will  also 
exert  at  wholesome  influence  upon  the  morale 
of  his  students. 

I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the 
success  or  failure  of  one  blind  person  will  not 
affect  the  opportunities  of  another  blind  per- 
son any  more  than  the  failure  of  one  sighted 
person  affects  the  career  of  another  sighted 
person.  When  this  happens,  we  will  have  elim- 
inated a  point  of  view  that  has  retarded  the 
careers  of  blind  persons  from  the  beginning 
of  time. 

Since  1944  the  number  of  blind  persons  re- 
habilitated by  our  State  agencies  has  in- 
creased each  year,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  number  rehabilitated  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1949,  will  total  3,129.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  21%  over  last  year  and  without  an 
increase  in  staff  members  of  the  State  agen- 
cies. The  number  of  blind  persons  rehabili- 
tated since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  113 
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is  estimated  to  be  14,132.  We  interpret  this 
to  mean  that  tlie  attitude  of  the  sighted  pub- 
lic towards  blind  persons  has  improved  and 
is  making  their  rehabilitation  just  a  little  bit 
easier  year  by  year.  If  the  same  average  an- 
nual income  per  rehabilitant  is  maintained 
for  the  past  year  as  was  reported  in  previous 
years,  an  annual  payroll  of  nearly  $6,000,000 
was  established  for  blind  persons  during  the 
past  fiscal  year. 

Relatio7iship  of   the  Federal   Office   to   the 

State  Agency,  National  and  Local 

Private  Ageyicy 

The  rehabilitation  of  blind  persons  re- 
quires the  coordinated  non-competitive  team- 
work of  Federal  and  State  agencies  and  na- 
tional and  local  private  organizations.  We 
have  all  learned  that  this  program  calls  for 
services  to  individuals  on  a  very  personal  basis 
even  though  the  general  public  may  think  of 
blind  persons  as  being  alike  and  a  segregated 
portion  of  society.  Almost  invariably.  Fed- 
eral and  state  laws  Avhich  create  services  re- 
sult from  the  recognition  of  the  need  of  those 
services  as  demonstrated  in  a  multitude  of  lo- 
cal situations  and  proof  of  the  fact  that  addi- 
tional stabilized  financial  support  is  neces- 
sary. 

Federal  and  state  laus  are  designed  pri- 
marily to  control  and  guard  the  use  of  pub- 
lic funds,  and  the  services  available  with  such 
funds  are  sharply  defined.  It  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult, if  not  almost  impossible,  to  write  leg- 
islation and  prepare  regulations  which  must 
apply  uniformly  over  the  entire  nation  and 
have  these  provide  for  all  the  varieties  of  serv- 
ices required  by  all  eligible  recipients.  There 
always  are  and  always  will  be  those  cases, 
which  we  term  exceptional,  that  cannot  be 
served  under  the  existing  laws  and  regulations. 
Services  rendered  by  national  and  private 
agencies  that  are  not  subject  to  such  rigid 
administrative  control  as  public  agencies, 
will  always  be  necessary. 

The  solution  of  the  entire  problem  of  serv- 
ices to  blind  persons  will  really  be  in  sight 
when  we  have  a  strong  Federal  and  state 
service,  adequately  staffed  and  financed,  an 
equally  strong  national  private  agency,  and 
coordinated  private  agencies  in  each  state. 
The  Federal  and  state  public  agency  will 
render   those   services   that   can   be   provided 


within  the  comparatively  rigid  framework  of 
government,  and  the  private  agency  will  then 
concentrate  upon  those  services  that  require 
maximum  flexibility  of  organizations.  For  ex- 
ample, the  government  agencies  can  piovide 
funds  for  training,  physical  restoration,  main- 
tenance, and  placement,  but  the  private  agen- 
cies can  operate  facilities  such  as  workshops, 
training  schools,  and  to  provide  surgical  and 
medical  treatment  in  emergency  situations 
where  time  is  an  important  factor.  Private 
organizations  can  best  conduct  recreation 
programs  and  the  many  personalized  friendly, 
morale  building  services  that  cannot  be 
specifically  written  into  Federal  and  state  laws. 
Federal  and  state  funds  can  pay  for  many 
services,  but  the  actual  services  may  be  best 
provided  by  private  agencies. 

Legislation 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  several  bills 
in  Congress  that  emphasize  the  need  for  stabi- 
lizing certain  programs  of  service.  This  legis- 
lation indicates  the  growth  and  understanding 
of  the  problems,  solution  of  which  has  been 
proven  feasible  by  public  and  pri\ate  agen- 
cies. 

The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  was  passed  in 
June,  1936;  and  although  several  amend- 
ments have  been  proposed,  none  has  ever 
been  enacted.  When  this  bill  was  passed, 
there  were  many  workers  for  the  blind  as 
well  as  public  administrators  who  did  not 
belie\'e  it  was  possible  for  blind  persons  to 
operate  refreshment  services  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  vigorous  promotion  of  the  vend- 
ing stand  program  and  other  business  enter- 
prises by  public  and  private  agencies  for  the 
blind  has  proven  that  this  type  of  employ- 
ment can  provide  excellent  annual  incomes 
to  thousands  of  blind  persons  when  success- 
ful commercial  methods  of  operation  are  ap- 
plied. 

H.  R.  5577,  National  Services  for  Disabled 
Persons  Act,  contains  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  and  is  based 
upon  the  collective  experience  of  the  past 
thirteen  years  in  the  administration  of  this 
program  in  all  the  states  and  possessions.  This 
amendment  provides  for  Federal  participation 
in  the  costs  of  administering  the  program,  in 
the  acquisition  of  vending  stands  and  initial 
stocks  of  merchandise  for  blind  persons  and, 
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for  the  first  five  years,  in  the  management 
and  supervision  of  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  also  permits  vending  stands  to  be 
operated  on  Federal  property  rather  than  in 
Federal  buildings  alone,  and  grants  prefer- 
ence to  qualified  blind  persons  for  the  opera- 
tion of  such  stands. 

The  proposed  definition  of  blindness  is 
that  now  used  in  the  administration  of  re- 
habilitation  and  public  assistance  programs. 

Other  items  in  the  proposed  legislation  of 
interest  to  workers  for  the  blind  would 
achieve  the  following: 

1.  The  present  temporary  authority  con- 
tained in  the  year-to-year  appropriation  Act 
which  provides  funds  for  controlled  business 
enterprises  for  the  blind  would  be  made  per- 
manent and  available  to  all  disabled  persons 
and  will  not  affect  existing  services  to  blind 
persons  under  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
and  the  present  business  enterprises  program. 

2.  Permit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  con- 
struction and  equipment  to  establish  rehabili- 
tation centers  for  the  blind. 

3.  Provide  Federal  funds  to  expand  existing 
workshops  and  to  establish  additional  work- 
shops when  necessary,  and  for  furnishing  such 
auxiliary  services  of  a  medical  character  as 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  health  of  such 
persons  while  working  in  such  workshops. 

4.  Establish  a  national  research  and  adjust- 
ment training  center  for  the  blind. 

5.  Regardless  of  the  employability  of  the 
individual,  provide  funds  for  adjustment 
training  services  to  the  blind  including  train- 
ing in  such  areas  as  Braille,  manual  dexterity, 
travel,  and  other  home  teaching  services. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  only  about 
250  home  teachers  for  the  blind  in  the  coun- 
try and  there  are  from  230,000  to  300.000 
blind  persons,  it  is  evident  that  the  home 
teaching  program  requires  considerable  ex- 
pansion. 

6.  Section  4  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
grants-in-aid  to  the  states  for  instruction  in 
the  design  and  production  of  marketable  ar- 
ticles  by    the   homebound;    provide   to    those 


in  financial  need,  production  equipment, 
stocks,  and  supplies  necessary  to  start  produc- 
tion and  arrangement  for  purchase  and  de- 
livery of  stocks  and  supplies  and  for  insuring 
marketing  of  articles  produced.  It  would  pro- 
vide continuing  services  to  the  homebound  in 
addition  to  training  and  other  services  pro- 
vided under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  by  establishing  the  only  type  of  employ- 
ment opportunity  available  to  them. 

7.  Other  changes  would  liberalize  the  def- 
inition of  customary  occupational  tools  and 
equipment;  give  authority  to  the  Federal 
agency  to  conduct  demonstrations;  and  re- 
stores the  authority  to  establish  training 
courses  for  State  personnel. 

It  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  we 
have  only  scratched  the  surface  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  blind  persons.  Some  workers 
may  believe  that  many  of  these  services  are 
no^v  available  to  blind  persons  in  their  com- 
munities; however,  no  one  state  has  adequate 
services  for  all  individuals  in  all  areas  within 
the  state.  The  achievement  of  the  objective 
requires  coordinated  teamwork  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  competition  by  all  of  us.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  any  reasonably  comprehensive 
goal  can  be  achieved  by  cooperation. 

Before  legislation  is  introduced  in  any 
state,  the  agencies  within  that  state,  both 
public  and  private,  should  agree  upon  the 
purposes  and  extent  of  that  legislation.  It 
should  be  designed  to  bridge  gaps  and  to 
eliminate  duplication,  and  there  should  be  co- 
ordinated teamwork  in  securing  the  enact- 
ment of  approved  legislation.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  services  to  the  blind,  both  state  and 
national,  have  been  developed  without 
planned  coordination.  Perhaps  we  have 
learned  enough  to  enable  us  to  plan  and  to 
work  more  intelligently  in  the  future. 

Any  reasonable  program  that  will  enhance 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  enable  blind 
persons  to  be  respected  members  of  society, 
of  the  family,  and  of  our  economy  can  be 
achieved  if  we  will  all  cooperate. 
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AREAS  OF  POSSIBLE  FUTURE  FEDERAL  PARTICIPATION 
IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND:  A  STATE  VIEWPOINT 

H.  B.  AYCOCK 

Director,  Division  for    the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation,  Louisiana  State  Department 

of  Public  Welfare,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 


There  are  probably  as  many  areas  of  pos- 
sible future  Federal  participation  in  work 
for  the  blind  as  there  are  areas  in  work  for 
the  blind.  ^Vithin  the  past  few  years  con- 
siderable agreement  has  developed  as  to  what 
services  are  needed  by  blind  persons  in  order 
that  they  might  enjoy  as  nearly  equal  oppor- 
tunities with  their  sighted  fellows  as  possible. 
These  services  include  prevention  of  blindness 
and  restoration  of  vision,  adjustment  services, 
vocational  rehabilitation  services,  including 
sheltered  and  home  employment,  special  edu- 
cational facilities,   and  financial  assistance. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  de- 
velopment and  extension  of  each  of  these 
services.  Some  states  have  excellent  preven- 
tion of  blindness  and  restoration  of  vision 
programs.  Others  have  expanded  and  devel- 
oped progiams  of  adjustment.  In  every  state 
some  form  of  vocational  rehabilitation  activity 
is  carried  on.  In  some  states  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  provision  of 
special  educational  services,  and  in  every  state 
in  the  Union  some  provision  for  financial  as- 
sistance is  made. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  in  work  for  the  blind 
believes  that  as  much  progress  as  is  possible 
and  is  needed  has  been  made  in  any  of  the 
areas.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  only  in 
the  case  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  in 
the  provision  of  financial  assistance  have  pto- 
grams  been  developed  in  every  state  of  the 
Union.  "While  much  remains  to  be  done,  if 
even  these  services  are  to  meet  the  real  needs 
of  the  blind,  they  are  at  least  available  in 
some  form,  even  though  usually  inadequate 
in  both  quality  and  quantity,  to  every  blind 
person  in  need  of  them  in  the  United  States. 
I  believe  that  it  is  significant  that  only  in 
these  two  areas  does  the  Federal  Government 
participate. 

Through  grant-in-aid  programs  financial  as- 
sistance is  provided  to  the  states  and  this  has 
stimulated  the  development  of  these  pro- 
grams. It  is  no  doubt  true  that  without  this 
financial  assistance  some  parts  of  the  cotmtry 


would  not  now  have  such  programs.  In  the 
provision  of  such  financial  assistance  through 
grants-in-aid  to  the  states,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  rightly  developed  and  established 
certain  standards  that  must  be  maintained  by 
the  states  in  order  to  secure  the  financial  as- 
sistance. While  there  are  those  of  us  in  work 
for  the  blind  who  do  not  always  agree  with 
all  of  the  standards  that  are  established,  I 
am  sure  that  most  of  us  realize  that  the  extent 
and  application  of  such  standards  have  ma- 
terially improved  the  services  for  the  blind 
on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Federal  financial  participation  in  social 
programs,  and  the  subsequent  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  Federal  agencies,  provide 
strong  support  for  constructive  development 
which  has  resulted  in  improved  services  to 
greater  numbers  of  people.  This  participa- 
tion, however,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be 
limited,  if  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  of  people  is  to  be  achieved,  to  the 
provision  of  financial  support,  the  develop- 
ment of  standards  which  must  be  maintained, 
and  to  research,  advice,  counsel,  and  leader- 
ship. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  some  opposi- 
tion, both  in  the  states  and  in  the  Federal 
Congress,  to  the  further  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral participation  in  any  social  program.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  if  such  participa- 
tion is  limited  to  the  above,  great  progress 
can  be  expected  in  the  achievement  of  our 
goals  and  in  the  discharging  of  our  responsi- 
bilities: the  provision  of  adequate  services  to 
enable  persons  without  sight  to  enjoy  as 
nearly  equal  opportunities  as  possible  in  otir 
free  society. 

Most  worthwhile  social  programs  had  their 
beginning  in  a  single  community  when  some 
social  minded,  farsighted  individuals,  with 
sufficient  initiative  to  do  something  about  it, 
recognized  a  need  and  decided  to  take  action. 
Through  their  activities,  projects  were  de- 
veloped which  proved  the  practicability  and 
desirability  of  stich  services.  The  nationwide 
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programs  grew  as  a  result  of  the  multiplica- 
tion of  these  successful  individual  projects. 

This  developmental  trend  is  evident  in 
work  for  the  blind,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
our  field  has  now  achieved  a  sufficient  degree 
of  maturity  to  justify  the  development  of 
nationwide  programs  which  will  make  avail- 
able services,  that  have  been  demonstrated 
to  be  practical,  to  all  of  the  blind  in  need  of 
them.  I  believe  that  such  expansion  of  practi- 
cal and  needed  services  can  best  be  achieved 
through  Federal  participation  in  the  form 
of  financial  assistance,  the  development  of 
standards,  research,  advice,  counsel,  and 
leadership. 

I  shall  take  up  the  specific  areas  in  which  I 
believe  Federal  participation  is  needed  in  the 
order  in  which  the  need  seems  to  be  the 
greatest.  The  first  right  of  the  blind  is  to  see. 
If  %  to  54  of  blindness,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
best  medical  opinion,  need  not  have  occurred 
if  the  right  thing  had  been  done  at  the  right 
time,  it  is  evident  that  more  right  things 
should  be  done  at  the  right  time  by  all  peo- 
ple interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
Much  is  being  done  in  many  states  but  not 
enough  in  any.  Much  help  through  stimula- 
tion and  leadership  is  being  provided  by 
national,  state,  and  local  private  agencies. 

The  next  step,  if  services  that  have  been 
proven  to  be  efi^ective  and  practical  are  to  be 
made  available  to  all  in  need  of  them,  is  the 
development  of  a  cooperative  Federal-State 
Program  in  pievention  of  blindness  and 
restoration  of  vision.  Recognizing  that  any 
services  for  the  blind  can  be  at  best  poor 
compensation  for  sight,  we  will  probably  all 
agree  that  our  first  responsibility  should  be 
in  the  maximum  development  of  prevention 
and  restoration  activities.  This  development 
can  be  achieved  on  a  nationwide  basis  only 
if  Federal  financial  aid  is  provided  for  the 
necessary  educational,  case  finding,  and  treat- 
ment services.  The  gathering  together  and 
making  available  to  the  states  of  information 
on  practical  and  successful  methods,  together 
with  the  establishment  of  realistic  standards, 
will  result  in  functioning  programs  of  pre- 
vention of  blindness  and  restoration  of  sight 
in  every  state. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  greatest  need  of 
persons  who  have  already  lost  their  sight  and 
who  cannot,  through  medical  aid,  regain  it. 


is  the  development  of  personal  adequacy. 
Upon  the  degree  to  which  this  development 
is  achieved  depends  the  effectiveness  of  all 
other  services  that  might  be  provided  them. 
Services  in  this  area  have  been  provided  in 
scattered  sections  of  the  country  for  more 
than  half  a  century  through  home  teaching 
services,  and  the  services  of  home  teachers 
have  constantly  improved  and  been  expanded 
to  new  sections.  They  have  yet,  however,  been 
sufficiently  developed  in  no  section  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  blind  in  the  development  of 
personal  adequacy. 

Much  has  been  done  in  recent  years  in  the 
development  of  other  adjustment  services  and 
considerable  success  has  been  achieved  in 
some  few  places  through  the  establishment 
of  adjustment  centers.  This  type  of  service 
seems  to  offer  much  promise  for  some  of  the 
blind. 

Most  of  these  projects,  however,  have  been 
independently  developed,  as  almost  always  is 
the  case  with  new  activities,  and  they  have 
followed  different  methods  and  procedures.  A 
committee  of  the  States'  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Coimcil  is  now  conducting  a  survey  to 
bring  together  into  useful  form  the  experi- 
ences and  results  of  the  various  states  who 
have  programs  of  adjustment  in  order  to 
make  available  to  all  agencies  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country  as  much  information 
as  possilile  on  the  developments  in  the  area 
of  adjustment.  In  connection  with  this  study, 
efforts  are  also  being  made  to  secure  the  de- 
velopment of  more  adequate  diagnostic  fa- 
cilities and  the  preparation  of  useful,  practi- 
cal manuals  of  instruction  for  use  in  adjust- 
ment coiuses.  Much  research  and  further 
study  will  probably  be  needed  before  any 
acceptable  pattern  for  these  activities  can  be 
developed. 

Since  research  is  always  expensive  and  the 
extensive  research  needed  in  the  area  of  ad- 
justment woiUd  probably  be  too  much  of  a 
financial  burden  on  any  state,  this  project 
should  be  financed  or  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  might  conceivably 
best  be  done  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Federally  operated  adjustment  center  as  being 
l^eing  currently  proposed  by  many.  For  the 
purposes  of  research  and  as  a  laboratory  de- 
vice such  a  center  might  be  justified  but 
proper  perspective  must  be  maintained.  To 
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effectively  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind,  centers 
will  have  to  be  established  on  state  or  regional 
bases.  In  addition  to  the  centers,  piovision  of 
services  in  the  homes  and  communities  will 
still  be  needed.  While  centers  can  serve  a 
definite  purpose  the  ultimate  adjustment  must 
be  made  to  the  life  situations  in  the  indi- 
vidual's own  environment. 

There  is  at  present  provision  for  some 
Federal  financial  participation  in  the  provi- 
sion of  adjustment  services  for  individuals 
who  are  accepted  as  rehabilitation  clients. 
I  am  sure  most  of  us  will  agree  that  the 
development  of  personal  adequacy  might  be 
as  important  to  the  blind  person  who  is  not 
to  be  a  rehabilitation  client  as  it  is  to  the 
one  who  is  to  be.  Provision  should  be  made 
for  a  cooperative  Federal-State  program 
which  will  provide  the  best  possible  adjust- 
ment services  without  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  future  employment.  Included  in  this 
program  should  be  provision  for  such  aids 
and  devices  as  may  be  needed  to  assist  the 
blind  person  to  achieve  maximum  adjust- 
ment. Through  financial  participation,  the 
development  of  standards,  and  the  previously 
mentioned  research,  greater  progress  could  be 
made  in  making  available  effective  services  to 
all  of  the  blind  of  this  nation  in  need  of  them. 
Without  such  participation  the  development 
of  a  nationwide  program  will,  no  doubt,  be 
long  delayed. 

Even  in  vocational  rehabilitation,  where 
the  Federal-State  partnership  has  shown  the 
feasibility  and  practicability  of  grants-in-aid 
programs  for  the  blind,  much  improvement 
and  expansion  is  needed.  Even  though  re- 
habilitation services  are  available  in  every 
state  great  variations  in  quality  and  quantity 
of  services  exist.  These  variations  are  due  in 
part  to  difficulties  in  securing  adequate  Fed- 
eral funds  to  finance  the  needed  expansions. 
While  Public  Law  113  is  similar  to  the  public 
assistance  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  Congress  has  seemed  reluctant  to  con- 
sider appropriations  for  rehabilitation  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  for  assistance.  Unless 
Congress  returns  to  an  open-end  appropria- 
tion for  rehabilitation,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  some  formula  to  be  developed  that  the 
states  can  depend  upon  for  adequate  future 
planning.  The  present  formula  was  developed 
by  the  States'  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Coun- 


cil, but  is  recognized  by  all  as  one  of  ex- 
pediency and  is  neither  adequate  nor  equit- 
able. It  is  to  be  hoped,  of  course,  that  the 
Congress  will  revert  to  the  open-end  appro- 
priation which  will  permit  the  expansion  of 
services  in  one  state  without  resulting  in 
sul^sequent  retardation  in  other  states.  The 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  found 
itself  in  a  difficult  position  and  has  had  to 
do  the  best  it  could  under  the  circumstances. 

While  adequate  financing  is  the  greatest 
need  in  vocational  rehabilitation  other  im- 
provements need  to  be  made.  The  position 
of  the  agencies  for  the  blind  needs  to  be 
clarified.  Public  Law  113  requires  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  "control  "  the  state 
agency  for  the  blind.  This  is  a  responsibility 
they  do  not  wish  nor  are  they  in  position  to 
discharge  it.  The  agency  for  the  blind  should 
be  given  full  responsibility  for  the  adminis- 
tration, supervision  and  control  of  its  pro- 
gram. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  more  real- 
istic Federal  financial  participation  in  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  vending  stands 
and  other  small  business  enterprises.  Match- 
ing should  be  available  not  only  for  the 
equipment  but  also  for  the  original  stock  and 
the  necessary  supervision  and  management 
services. 

More  and  improved  sheltered  employment 
facilities  are  needed  for  the  less  capable  blind. 
Home  employment  is  recognized  by  all  as  a 
definite  need  for  a  large  number.  To  meet 
these  needs  adequately  research  into  products, 
production  processes,  and  marketing  tech- 
niques will  be  required.  No  one  state  can 
provide  such  research.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  and  should,  it  seems  to  me,  assume 
this  responsibility. 

In  the  same  way  as  other  ser\'ices  for  the 
blind,  the  development  of  special  educational 
services  has  varied  from  state  to  state.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  field  also  in 
certain  states  with  an  equal  lack  of  progress 
in  others.  I  believe  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  a  progiam  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial participation  in  the  state  educational 
programs  for  blind  children.  Here  again 
standards  which  must  be  met  by  the  states 
and  research,  advice,  counsel,  and  leadership 
could  prove  of  material  benefit  to  the  blind 
children  of  the  nation.  Through  such  a  pro- 
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gram  better  teaching  personnel,  improved 
techniques,  equipment  and  facilities  could  be 
secured.  Unless  such  assistance  is  provided, 
the  present  inecjuities  between  states  will 
continue. 

The  fact  that  the  development  of  these 
various  programs  will  not  be  a  simple  one, 
and  that  conflicts  will  arise  is  evidenced  in 
the  present  difficulties  encountered  in  recon- 
ciling the  basic  philosophy  of  public  as- 
sistance with  the  rehabilitation  program.  All 
persons  actively  engaged  in  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind  have  recognized  for  some  time  the 
seeming  inconsistency  that  develops  in  at- 
tempting, through  rehabilitation  services,  to 
develop  self-initiative  and  self-support  for 
persons  who  are  receiving  public  assistance. 

The  basic  philosophy  of  public  assistance, 
based  on  the  belief  in  Government's  responsi- 
bility for  the  provision  of  minimum  subsist- 
ence to  those  unable  to  provide  such  sub- 
sistence for  themselves,  seems  sound.  The 
application  of  this,  however,  to  the  individual 
who  is  attempting  to  reconstruct  and  restore 
his  self-sufficiency  has  tended  to  defeat  the 
purposes  of  both  programs.  The  answer  to 
this  problem  will  probably  not  prove  simple 
but  will  no  doubt  be  found.  There  are  those 
of  us  primarily  responsible  for  services  to  the 
blind  who  can  readily  propose  a  solution 
which  would  solve  our  problem.  Since  we 
are  operating  in  cooperation  with  others, 
however,  the  solution  of  our  problem  could 
conceivably  create  others.  Understanding  and 
working  together  will  no  doubt  within  time 
develop  an  acceptable  solution.  Basically,  and 
above  all,  public  assistance  programs  which 
will  encourage  self-help  for  those  who  are 
capable,  are  definitely  desirable.  Help  should 
be  given  in  such  a  manner  as  to  develop 
initiative  and  self-reliance  and  not  depend- 
ency and  special  privilege.  The  same  is  equally 
true  in  providing  Federal  assistance  to  the 
states.  More  planning,  initiative  and  activity 
is  needed  on  the  state  level.  The  tendency  in 
any  program  with  Federal  or  state  participa- 
tion is  for  the  shifting  of  responsibility  up- 
ward. This  is  a  tendency  not  conducive  to 
the  development  of  true  Americanism.  All 
expanded  programs  and  activities  should  be 
so  organized  as  to  encourage  and  even  require 
a  shouldering  of  responsibility  all  down  the 
line  to  the  actual  worker  providing  service. 


Largely  for  this  reason  it  seems  to  me  that 
while  Federal  participation  seems  essential, 
if  needed  services  are  to  be  available  to  all 
who  need  them,  such  services  should  be  pro- 
vided through  state  operated  progi'ams.  The 
Federal-State  relationship  should  be  one  of 
partnership  with  the  Federal  participation 
limited  to  such  activities  as  will  stimulate 
and  develop  local  responsibility. 

Work  for  the  blind,  like  other  social  pro- 
grams, needs  a  better  public  understanding. 
Much  of  this  interpretation  and  education 
should  be  done  by  the  states.  There  is  need, 
however,  for  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  this  area  also.  A  public  informa- 
tion service  should  be  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  prepare  and  provide 
films,  and  distributive  materials  of  an  infor- 
mational and  educational  character  that 
would  develop  and  maintain  a  healthy,  ob- 
jective point  of  view  by  sighted  persons  to- 
ward blindness.  The  absence  of  this  healthy 
objectivity  on  the  part  of  the  sighted  con- 
tributes largely  to  the  difficulties  of  the  blind 
and  workers  for  the  blind. 

The  above  suggestions  would  provide  for 
substantial  Federal  participation  in  each  of 
the  major  areas  of  work  for  the  blind. 
Through  such  participation  programs  in- 
cluding each  of  these  areas  would  be  devel- 
oped in  every  state  in  the  nation.  The  as- 
sumption of  such  broad  responsibility  by  the 
Federal  Government  would  tend  to  secure 
more  consideration  for  the  establishment  of 
a  single  Federal  office  to  coordinate  and  ad- 
minister services  for  the  blind;  a  development 
advocated  by  this  organization  at  its  last 
annual  meeting. 

In  summary,  it  is  my  belief  that  there  is 
need  for  Federal  participation  in  all  areas  of 
work  for  the  blind.  Only  through  such  par- 
ticipation will  services  in  all  areas  be  pro- 
vided in  all  states.  For  healthy  and  dersocratic 
development,  however,  such  participation 
should  be  limited  to  grants-in-aid,  the  estab- 
lishment of  standards,  research,  advice,  coun- 
sel, and  leadership.  The  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  the  programs  should  remain 
in  the  states.  Under  such  a  system  each  state 
functions  as  a  laboratory  where  constant 
study  for  improvement  is  carried  on,  and  to 
eliminate  this  would  result  in  incalculable 
loss  of  the  blind. 
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THE  BLIND  AND  THE  PROFESSIONS 
HELGA  LENDE 

Librarian,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  New  York,  New  York 


The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  defines  a 
profession  as  a  "vocation  in  which  a  professed 
knowledge  of  some  department  of  learning  or 
science  is  used  in  its  application  to  the  af- 
fairs of  others  or  in  the  practice  of  an  art 
founded  upon  it."  Accordingly,  special  com- 
petence, acquired  as  a  result  of  intellectual 
training  is  the  chief  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  professions.  Among  the  blind  many  have 
had  this  intellectual  training.  IMany  blind 
persons  are  prepared  to  render  skilled  and 
specialized  services,  and  should  be  competent 
to  do  so.  This,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
lead  to  an  opportunity  for  the  blind  person 
to  practice  his  chosen  profession.  Public 
opinion  and  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ploying authorities  have  been  hard  to  over- 
come. To  a  great  extent,  the  blind  profes- 
sionally trained  person  has  been  denied  an 
opportunity  to  show  what  he  can  really  do. 

For  this  study  of  professional  opportunities 
for  the  blind  we  shall  consider  two  grotips 
separately;  one,  opporttmities  within  organ- 
ized work  for  the  blind  and,  two,  positions  in 
the  outside  world,  in  free  competition  with 
seeing  persons. 

Group  I.  Professions  Open  to  the  Blind 
"W^iTHiN  Agencies  for  the  Blind.  (Informa- 
tion for  this  section  has  been  obtained  from 
the  files  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, Washington,  D.  C.) 

Agency  Executives 

An  experienced  and  wise  leader  in  work 
with  the  blind  once  remarked;  "I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  advocate  the  employment  of 
blind  people  for  work  with  the  sightless,  re- 
gardless of  their  fitness  for  the  job.  I  covet 
for  all  our  people  the  very  best  attainable; 
and  if  the  best  attainable  for  work  for  the 
adult  blind  is  a  man  or  woman  without  sight, 
he  or  she  should  always  be  selected." 

The  question  then  should  be  whether  a 
blind  man  can  successfully  function  as  an 
executive  of  an  agency  for  the  blind.  In  such 
a  position  he  is  responsible  to  four  distinct 


groups  of  people:  his  official  board,  Avho  gives 
him  his  job;  the  ptiblic,  to  whom  he  must  go 
for  individual  and  financial  aid;  the  blind, 
for  whose  benefit  his  agency  is  maintained; 
and  his  staff,  who  must  carry  otit  the  pur- 
poses of  his  organization. 

A  loyal  and  harmonious  staff  is  a  necessity 
to  a  blind  executive,  but  granted  this,  can 
he  not  serve  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  board, 
the  public  and  the  blind? 

What  is  the  situation  of  today?  "We  find 
that  out  of  forty-eight  executives  of  state 
agencies,  only  fifteen  are  visually  handi- 
capped. Private  service  agencies  carrying  on 
city,  district  or  state-wide  activities  report 
seven  blind  executives  out  of  a  total  of 
seventy-six.  These  last  figures  do  not  include 
the  thirty  branches  of  a  private  agency  in 
one  of  our  largest  states,  which  report  sixteen 
Ijlind  men  and  women  among  the  thirty 
branch  executive  directors. 

In  Canada,  however,  there  is  a  definite 
policy  that  the  executive  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  shall  be  a  blind  man. 

Rehabilitation  Agents 
According  to  figures  obtained  from  the 
O.V.R.  there  are  about  one  hundred  persons 
of  professional  standing,  and  within  the 
definition  of  blindness,  employed  by  state 
agencies  administering  rehabilitation  services 
for  the  blind.  These  persons  are  listed  as 
placement  agents,  supervisors  of  rehabilitation 
service  to  the  blind,  industrial  or  placement 
specialists,  counselors  for  the  blind,  rehabili- 
tation counselors  or  officers,  instructors  at 
diagnostic  and  prevocational  centers,  etc.  In 
these  positions  the  blind,  on  the  whole,  have 
been  given  general  preference.  This  policy  is 
the  result  of  an  understanding  and  construc- 
tive imagination  on  the  part  of  the  O.V.R. 

Home  Teachers 
In  the  United  States  blindness  is  not 
necessarily  considered  a  bar  to  the  successful 
execution  of  the  duties  of  a  home  teacher.  On 
the  contrary,  the  practical  demonstration  of 
skills  acquired  in  spite  of  blindness  is  thought 
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to    have    a    beneficial    effect    on    tiie    newly 
blinded  individual. 

A  study  conducted  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  status  of  home  teachers  in  the 
United  States  included  so'i  home  teachers  of 
whom  forty-six  were  male  and  155  female. 
150  of  them  have  a  visual  acuity  of  5/200  or 
less,  twenty-five  have  5/200  to  20/200,  while 
only  twenty-six  report  a  visual  acuity  of 
20/200  or  over.  This  means  that  175  out  of 
201  are  within  the  legal  definition  of  blind- 
ness. 

Supermtendents  in  Scliools  for  the  Bliiid 
There  are  fifty-four  residential  schools  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States.  Only  two 
blind  men  and  one  blind  woman  are  listed 
as  heads  of  these  schools.  The  position  of 
superintendent  of  a  school  is  largely  an  ad- 
ministrative one  and  therefore  subject  to 
conditions  governing  the  employment  of  blind 
executives  in  general. 

Teachers  and  Officers  in  Schools  for  the  Blind 
At  present  the  total  ninnber  of  teachers  in 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  is  1026,  and 
249  of  these  are  visually  handicapped.  The 
following  table  shows  their  distribution  ac- 
cording to  classes  and  subjects  taught. 

Number  of  blind   teachers:  249 

Subject  No. 
Music,  including  piano,  violin, 

chorus  voice,  etc.  58 
Trades — manual  training,  shop  indus- 
trial arts,  vocational  40 
Primary  grades  38 
Piano  Tuning  26 
Braille  19 
High  school  14 
Physical  education  (male)  11 
Intermediate  grades  7 
Mathematics  and/or  Science  7 
Principal  teacher  5 
English  5 
Librarian  4 
Physical  education  (female)  3 
Social  science  3 
Home  economics  3 
Kindergarten  2 
Deaf-blind  2 
Field  agent  2 
Opportunity  2 
Sight  saving  1 


Group  II.  Professional  Opportunities  for 
THE  Blind  in  Competition  with  Seeing 
Persons. 

There  is  probably  no  profession  in  which  a 
blind  person  has  not  served  at  some  time  or 
another.  The  success  attained  has  been  vari- 
able depending  on  circumstances,  the  qualifi- 
cations and  ability  of  the  blind  person,  and 
on  the  amount  of  prejudice  he  has  had  to 
meet.  In  order  to  find  out  which  professional 
pursuits  offer  the  most  opportunities  to  the 
blind  person  we  sent  a  questionnaire  to  sev- 
eral hundred  blind  men  and  women  whose 
names  were  submitted  to  us  by  colleges  and 
imiversities,  public  and  private  agencies,  state 
departments  of  education,  libraries  and 
schools  for  the  blind.  The  figures  given  here 
represent  only  men  and  women  who,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  statements,  are  permanently 
established  in  their  profession  and  are  making 
a  living  at  it.  This  is  not  a  statistical  report, 
but  it  should  indicate  trends  as  revealed  to  us. 
We  shall  consider  the  various  professions  one 
by  one. 

Laiu 

The  profession  of  law  in  general  is  an 
overcrowded  one,  and  it  is  indeed  difficult  for 
a  person  with  perfect  sight  to  establish  him- 
self in  a  law  practice.  The  blind  person  at- 
tempting to  secure  a  foothold  in  this  field 
has  many  added  problems  and  only  the  very 
able  can  expect  to  succeed.  The  study  of  law 
requires  an  unusual  amount  of  reading,  but 
as  one  gifted  law  student  remarks  at  the  end 
of  his  second  year  of  law  school,  "The  fact 
of  blindness  is  relatively  unimportant  in  the 
study  of  law.  What  really  counts  is  a  fair  de- 
gree of  intelligence  and  the  willingness  to 
work.  Methods  of  instruction  employed  in 
most  modern  law  schools  stress  verbal  discus- 
sion and  thinking  out  loud,  a  procedure  that 
is  ideal  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sightless 
individual."  This  student  points  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  key  to  success  in  the  study  of 
law  is  well-planned,  diligent  homework  and 
easy  access  to  the  necessary  source  material, 
whether  this  is  in  braille,  on  records  or  made 
available  through  a  sighted  reader. 

Getting  started  in  the  practice  of  law  offers 
many  difficulties  for  a  blind  lawyer,  primarily 
because  most  law  firms  will  not  take  him  in 
as  a  junior  clerk  and  he  has  no  way  of  get- 
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ting  initial  experience.  If  he  sets  up  his  own 
office  he  has  to  have  a  good  secretary  or  reader 
and  this  makes  his  overhead  expenses  almost 
prohibitive  without  a  private  income  to  tide 
him  o^er  the  first  lean  years.  A  blind  lawyer 
may  specialize  to  advantage  in  particular 
branches  of  law  work,  especially  the  kind  of 
work  that  can  be  performed  with  the  least 
possible  outside  help  and  requiring  the  least 
amount  of  reading  services. 

The  following  list  of  legal  work  that  a 
blind  person  could  do  has  been  worked  out 
by  a  blind  lawyer: 

1.  Collections — to  handle  collections  for  some 
installment  or  other  credit  houses. 

2.  Corporation  Counsel's  office. 

(a)  Examine  prospective  plaintiffs  in  neg- 
ligent actions. 

(b)  Try  cases. 

(c)  Prepare  cases  for  trial. 

(d)  Prepare  motion  papers. 

(e)  Argue  motions  in  court. 

(f)  Give  opinions  on  legislation. 

(g)  Draft  legislation. 
(h)  Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

3.  Attorney  General's  office.  Similar  to  Cor- 
poration Counsel's  Office. 

4.  Insurance  companies. 

(a)  Adjuster. 

(b)  Prepare  motion  papers. 

(c)  Argue  motions  in  court. 

(d)  Try  cases. 

5.  Attorney  for  Social  Service  or  other 
agencies. 

(a)  Draft  legislation. 

(b)  Give  legal  advice  to  agency  staffs. 

(c)  Achise  on  social  legislation. 

6.  Counsel  for  Legal  Aid  Society. 

(a)  Conduct  litigations  for  relief  clients. 

(b)  Give  legal  advice  to  relief  clients. 

7.  Referee  in  foreclosure  actions.  Appoint- 
ments made  by  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

8.  Trustee  in  bankruptcy.  Appointments 
made  by  Jtistices  of  Federal  Courts. 

g.  Coimsel  for  real  estate  companies. 

(a)  Prepare  leases. 

(b)  Conduct  dispossess  actions. 

(c)  Condtict  rent  actions. 

(d)  Prepare    mortgages,    deeds    or    other 
papers. 

10.  ^Velfare  Department. 


(a)  Legal  Division. 

(b)  Recodification. 

(c)  Insurance  adjuster. 

(d)  Placement  Officer. 

(e)  Legal — social  work  counseling. 

Politics  also  offers  an  outstanding  opportu- 
nity for  the  blind  law  graduate  with  the  right 
personality  and  interest.  There  are  a  number 
of  blind  men  with  legal  training  who  are 
serving  as  members  of  their  state  legislature. 
Several  of  them  have  been  elected  to  various 
judgeships  and  one  even  to  the  office  of  state 
attorney  general. 

Our  questionnaire  brought  replies  from 
about  one  hundred  blind  lawyers,  but  we 
have  the  names  of  seventy-five  more,  who  did 
not  reply.  Ninety  percent  of  those  who  re- 
ported had  become  blind  before  taking  up 
the  study  of  law,  ten  percent  were  blinded  at 
various  stages  during  a  career  already  estab- 
lished. 

The  majority  group  think  that  blind  per- 
sons with  proper  personalities  and  training 
might  well  select  the  law  as  their  vocational 
objective,  but  they  do  not  minimize  the  hard- 
ships met  with.  Some  of  these  difficulties  are 
illustrated  by  this  statement  by  a  lawyer  of 
thirty-two  who  became  blind  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  and  has  practiced  law  for  five 
years,  "The  blind  could  undoubtedly  learn 
to  do  the  work  adequately  but  in  many  cases 
it  is  impossible  to  convince  them  the  blind 
can  do  the  work.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
build  up  your  own  practice,  therefore  op- 
portunities are  limited." 

Another  lawyer  of  fifty-nine,  blind  since 
the  age  of  five,  who  has  practiced  law  for 
thirty  years  writes,  'Tn  1925  I  bought  out 
my  partner.  I  have  since  carried  on  alone 
with  the  aid  of  a  secretary.  I  have  a  general 
practice  but  rather  specialize  in  collections 
and  commercial  work.  Always  have  all  I  can 
do." 

An  optimistic  point  of  view  with  a  different 
slant  is  expressed  by  a  lawyer  of  forty-nine, 
blinded  at  the  age  of  six,  who  has  practiced 
law  for  twenty-four  years,  "Yes,  the  opportu- 
nities for  blind  persons  with  this  training  are 
legion  because  it  prepares  one  not  only  for  a 
profession  but  is  excellent  background  for 
other  related  professions  such  as  real  estate 
broker,  insurance  and  investments." 


so 
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Teaching 

Teaching  has  always  appealed  strongly  to 
the  blind.  Many  blind  persons  have  shown 
themselves  remarkable  teachers  when  they 
teach  an  individual,  but  they  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  an  appointment  as  a 
regular  class  teacher.  They  report  that  the 
regular  teacher's  agency  is  reluctant  to  place 
them,  and  the  agency  for  the  blind  claims  it 
does  not  have  the  facilities  for  doing  so. 
Thus  they  often  go  from  pillar  to  post  with 
their  degrees  and  their  recommendations,  get- 
ting nowhere. 

The  majority  of  blind  teachers  of  seeing 
pupils  are  found  in  colleges  and  universities 
where  the  students  have  reached  a  state  of 
maturity  which  reduces  the  problem  of  dis- 
cipline. 

On  our  list  of  forty-eight  blind  college  in- 
structors we  find  the  subjects  taught  distrib- 
uted as  follows: 


Classic  and  modern  lan- 
guages— 8  teachers 

Music — 4 

History — 4 

Religion — 4 

Economics — 3 

Speech — 3 

Philosophy  and  Psy- 
chology— 3 

Political  Science  and 
Government — 3 

Chemistry — 2 


Mathematics — 2 
Pliysics — 2 
Sociology — 2 
Anthropology — i 
Chiropody — 1 
Clinical 

Medicine — 1 
Engineering — 1 
Geology — 1 
Law — 1 
Social  Science — 1 


When  asked  whether  they  would  recommend 
that  other  blind  persons  take  up  their  pro- 
fession the  majority  of  the  blind  teachers  said 
yes  but  with  definite  qualifications. 

"Not  easy  to  get  in  but  certainly  pos- 
sible." 

"If  they  have  good  minds,  an  unusual  mem- 
ory, perseverance  and  adequate  sighted  as- 
sistance always  available." 

Those  who  lost  their  sight  in  mature  life 
after  being  established  in  their  profession 
were  more  doubtful  than  those  who  were 
blinded  at  an  early  age.  We  know  of  two 
blind  professors  of  physics.  One  who  had 
been  blind  since  the  age  of  two  thought  it  a 
good  profession  for  a  blind  person.  The  other 
one  who  became  blind  at  forty-five,  did  not 
encourage  others  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

We  have  on  record  eight  successful  high 
school  teachers  and  a  few  who  teach  seeing 


children  in  grade  schools.  One  high  school 
teacher  is  head  of  the  social  studies  in  his 
school,  others  teach  science,  languages  and  a 
variety  01  other  subjects.  They  seem  to  have 
developed  their  own  personal  system  of  over- 
coming the  problem  of  discipline.  However, 
in  some  cities,  blind  persons  are  ineligible  to 
take  examinations  for  teaching  positions  in 
the  public  schools. 

We  can  also  report  one  young  blind  woman 
who  is  speech  correctionist  for  a  city  public 
school  system  working  with  pupils  from  pre- 
school age  to  the  college  level.  One  blind  man 
is  county  school  superintendent  in  the  South. 

hisurance 

A  monograph  pul^lished  in  1928  made  a 
survey  of  eighty-fi\e  blind  insurance  salesmen. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  fifty  percent  of  them 
had  gone  into  the  work  within  the  last  three 
years.  This  sudden  influx  was  due  to  the 
unusual  success  of  one  or  two  blind  agents, 
and  no  doubt  a  number  of  them  later  were 
not  able  to  make  the  grade.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  at  present  at  least  se\'enty- 
five  blind  insurance  salesmen  who  are  having 
a  fair  degree  of  success.  Among  these  are 
several  who  are  in  the  top  earning  brackets 
even  when  compared  ^vith  seeing  agents. 

Among  the  salesmen  we  have  contacted 
there  is  an  almost  universal  enthusiasm  for 
their  work  and  its  possibilities  for  a  blind 
man.  Again,  as  in  other  fields,  the  discourag- 
ing note  comes  from  those  who  lost  their 
sight  in  late  adult  life. 

Divifiity 
Our  survey  brought  out  about  eighty  blind 
ministers  distributed  throughout  the  country. 
There  are  probably  considerably  more  than 
that.  The  group  is,  however,  a  very  hetero- 
genous one,  and  it  is  difficult  to  base  any 
conclusions  on  the  records  on  hand.  A  wide 
divergence  is  found  in  the  individual  prepara- 
tion for  the  work,  which  may  range  from 
several  academic  degrees  to  a  certificate  from 
some  Bible  institute  or  even  no  preparation 
at  all,  depending,  perhaps,  on  the  church  de- 
nomination and  the  location.  There  also 
seems  to  be  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  remuneration  received.  Very  often  it  is 
only  partly  adequate.  As  may  be  expected,  it 
largely    depends    on    the    educational    back- 
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ground.  Most  of  the  blind  clergymen  who 
have  a  college  and  divinity  school  training, 
therefore,  report  a  fairly  adequate  income. 

Some  of  the  blind  ministers  report  a  cer- 
tain prejudice  against  a  blind  minister  on 
the  part  of  the  sighted  world  causing  a  lack 
of  opportunities  for  advancement.  Others  say 
that  the  work  can  only  be  undertaken  under 
very  special  and  favorable  circumstances. 
They  point  out  that  it  is  necessary  to  learn 
to  get  around  efficiently  and  to  meet  people 
easily.  Also,  "a  sighted  help-mate  is  invalu- 
able, perhaps  I  should  say  essential." 

Music 

Our  records  of  aljout  one  hundred  mu- 
sicians and  music  teachers  brought  out  the 
fact  that  less  than  one  third  of  them  were 
found  to  have  an  adequate  or  even  modest 
income.  Among  the  successful  ones  are  those 
who  combine  music  teaching  with  perform- 
ance,— the  church  organists,  the  choir  di- 
rectors, and  the  occasional  concert  artist. 
There  are  also  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  teaching  positions  in  col- 
leges or  in  public  school  systems  where  their 
income  is  secure.  A  small  but  growing  num- 
ber have  obtained  positions  as  radio  artists. 
In  one  case  a  blind  man  reports  that  he  has 
two  commercial  programs  a  day  on  major  net- 
works, singing,  playing  the  piano,  and  read- 
ing commercials  in  braille,  and  one  blind 
man  for  years  has  done  arrangements  for 
several  big  name  bands. 

The  general  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be 
that  a  great  many  blind  persons  could  prac- 
tice the  music  profession  part-time  but  only 
a  very  few  should  rely  on  it  for  their  sole 
income. 

Among  the  large  group  of  trained  blind 
musicians  who  are  obliged  to  turn  elsewhere 
for  the  better  part  of  their  livelihood  can  be 
mentioned  the  organizers  and  leaders  of  small 
combinations  and  dance  bands.  Some  of  these 
are  quite  successful.  A  blind  orchestra  leader 
writes:  "We  have  played  at  night  clubs,  all 
kinds  of  social  gatherings,  weddings,  clubs, 
veterans  organizations,  etc.  Our  incomes  range 
from  $500  to  $1000  a  year  which  is  for  only 
two  to  three  hours  an  evening  when  we  play. 
Our  one  e\'ening's  pay  has  l^een  as  high  as 
$25.00  each.  .  .  .  What  my  orchestra  has  ac- 
complished  can   also   be   successfully   accom- 


plished by  other  blind  musicians  who  desire 
to  start  a  band  of  their  own." 

Physiotherapy 
In  the  United  States  there  are  at  present 
probably  no  more  than  fifteen  sightless 
physiotherapists  who  are  practicing  success- 
fully— some  privately,  and  some  in  hospitals 
and  clinics.  For  instance,  the  head  of  the 
physiotherapy  department  in  one  large  uni- 
versity hospital  is  totally  blind — a  veteran  of 
■World  War  I.  It  is  now,  however,  almost  im- 
possible for  a  blind  person  to  become  a 
physiotherapist.  To  establish  himself  he  must 
have  a  license  from  the  Board  of  License  of 
his  State.  Most  of  the  State  Boards  will  only 
accept  persons  trained  at  schools  approved  by 
the  American  Medical  Association.  The 
schools  on  the  approved  list  with  apparently 
no  exceptions  will  not  accept  blind  students. 
The  main  reason  is  that  the  blind  person  is 
not  considered  able  to  handle  many  of  the 
tools  which  have  become  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  an  up-to-date  physiotherapist.  There 
are  other  objections,  the  blind  cannot  keep 
i-ecords,  the  blind  cannot  keep  up  ^\'ith  the 
doctor's  prescriptions,  the  blind  cannot  get 
around  easily,  etc.  The  blind  physiotherapist 
who  has  successfully  mastered  his  training 
course,  and  is  doing  his  job  satisfactorily  does 
not  agree,  and  is  asking  for  a  chance  to  prove 
his  contention. 

In  England  and  the  Commonwealth  the 
situation  is  quite  the  opposite,  and  in  Eng- 
land about  three  hundred  blind  physiothera- 
pists are  active  at  the  present  time.  The 
School  of  Massage,  for  years  conducted  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Lon- 
don has  now  become  the  School  of  Physio- 
therapy and  training  is  given  in  a  wide 
variety  of  treatments  ranging  from  electro- 
therapy to  medicinal  baths.  Blind  physio- 
therapists are  busier  than  ever  and  are  work- 
ing in  hospitals  and  public  clinics  throughout 
the  coimtry.  They  work  in  close  cooperation 
Avith  the  medical  profession  and  are  accorded 
full  recognition  from  that  body. 

Osteopathy 
Fifty-one    blind   osteopaths   filled   out   our 
questionnaires.  We  have,  however,  the  names 
of  thirty  more  who  did  not  respond.   Prac- 
tically   all   who    answered   report   success    in 
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their  practice  and  a  comfortable  income.  Most 
of  them  went  through  school  and  osteopathic 
college  after  becoming  blind  and  recollect  no 
difficulties  during  their  time  of  study  that 
could  not  be  overcome.  Most  of  them  point 
out  the  need  of  sighted  assistance.  One,  of  a 
practical  turn  of  mind,  suggests  marrying  a 
nurse. 

The  profession  now,  however,  is  closed  to 
the  blind.  The  American  Osteopathic  Associa- 
tion questions  the  eligibility  of  blind  osteo- 
paths. For  years  no  blind  students  have  been 
admitted  to  an  osteopathic  college.  They  are 
excluded  because  training  for  osteopathy  now 
requires  an  almost  complete  pre-medical 
course,  which  blind  students  are  not  consid- 
ered equipped  for. 

Chiropractic 
For  years  chiropractic  was  looked  upon 
with  favor  by  blind  students.  A  survey  of 
about  fifty  blind  chiropractors  in  this  country 
re\eals  no  insurmountable  obstacles  or  diffi- 
cidties  during  training  or  in  practice.  Most 
State  Boards  of  Chiropractor  Examiners, 
however,  hesitate  in  granting  a  license  to  a 
blind  applicant.  An  exception  to  this  is  the 
State  of  California  which  reports  a  total  of 
forty-two  chiropractors.  As  their  names  were 
not  given  us  we  could  not  check  with  them 
personally. 

Medicine 
At  present  we  know  of  at  least  six  blind 
physicians,  all  of  them  having  lost  their  sight 
in  middle  life  after  their  career  was  well  es- 
tablished. They  have  all  continued  with  their 
work,  branching  out  in  fields  where  .their  lack 
of  sight  would  matter  least.  One  man  is  ex- 
aminer for  the  Industrial  Accident  Commis- 
sion for  his  state,  one  is  managing  director  of 
a  hospital,  one  is  a  specialist  in  diabetes,  and 
one  is  a  psychiatrist.  They  do  not  encourage 
a  blind  person  to  go  in  for  medicine,  but  by 
their  example  they  have  proved  that  a  medi- 
cal career,  once  established,  need  not  be  aban- 
doned at  loss  of  sight. 

Psychology 
We  know  of  two  blind  men  who  have  set 
themselves  up  in  private  practice  as  psycho- 
logical counselors,  one  of  them  with  con- 
spicuous success.  One  blind  man  with  ad- 
vanced psychological  training  has  established 


himself  in  the  practice  of  psychotherapy  and 
one  young  blind  psychologist  is  very  success- 
fid  in  personnel  work  in  a  large  industrial 
organization. 

Professional  Writing 

Our  records  show  only  about  twenty  vis- 
ually handicapped  persons  who  devote  most 
of  their  time  to  writing.  They  are  distributed 
between  editors  of  house  organs,  magazines, 
even  newspapers,  and  writers  of  fiction,  radio 
scripts,  and  feature  articles.  Usually  one  per- 
son does  more  than  one  type  of  writing. 

A  blind  fiction  writer  in  the  West  reports, 
"It  may  interest  you  to  know  I  have  written 
and  sold  over  two  hundred  Western  novels 
under  my  own  name  as  well  as  under  several 
others."  While  not  many  can  duplicate  this 
rate  of  productivity,  there  are  other  blind 
writers  who  are  able  to  sell  their  books  and 
special  articles  with  no  appreciable  difficulty. 

A  blind  man  has  been  owner  and  publisher 
of  a  weekly  country  newspaper  for  almost 
forty  years,  and  thinks  it  entirely  possible  that 
another  blind  person  could  do  the  same 
thing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  budding  radio 
script  writer  finds  it  difficult  to  prove  his 
ability.  A  yoimg  veteran  doubts  whether  a 
blind  person  will  be  given  a  chance  as  a 
reporter  on  a  large  daily  newspaper  or  as  an 
editor  on  a  widely  circulated  magazine.  We 
know  of  only  two  visually  handicapped  per- 
sons who  have  regular  jobs  on  newspapers, 
one  man,  a  sports  writer,  who  has  regained 
much  of  his  sight,  and  a  blind  woman  who 
does  feature  and  special  writing.  There  are, 
however,  numbers  of  blind  persons  who  serve 
as  local  reporters  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Many  blind  persons  at  some  time  or  an- 
other have  had  books  or  articles  published. 
They  do  not  belong  in  this  study,  however, 
since  their  life  work  has  been  in  other  fields. 

Social  Work 
Most  of  the  blind  graduates  of  schools  of 
social  work  have  found  positions  in  agencies 
for  the  blind  or  in  social  agencies  with 
special  departments  serving  the  blind.  A 
steadily  increasing  group,  however,  are  now 
finding  their  way  into  positions  with  social 
agencies  working  with  seeing  clients.  There 
are  several  blind  social  workers  doing  case 
work    in   children's    agencies   and    in    family 
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service  associations.  One  young  blind  woman 
is  working  in  the  social  service  department  of 
a  woman's  prison,  one  man  works  with  a  com- 
munity workshop  in  a  large  city,  etc.  Several 
blind  persons  have  positions  in  public  as- 
sistance offices. 

It  is  an  especially  encouraging  sign  that 
blind  students  in  schools  of  social  work  are 
finding  wider  opportunities  for  field  practice 
work  in  social  work  agencies.  This  greatly 
enhances  their  chances  for  future  employ- 
ment outside  of  organized  work  with  the 
blind. 

Library  Work 

There  are  two  blind  men  and  one  blind 
woman  who  are  serving  as  heads  of  distribut- 
ing libraries  for  the  blind  under  the  Library 
of  Congress  system.  Their  attitude  is  that 
special  efforts  should  be  made  to  have  libraries 
for  the  blind  directed  by  blind  persons.  Many 
of  these  libraries  also  have  blind  staff  mem- 
bers doing  special  jobs  of  one  kind  or  other. 
In  Canada  the  position  of  Chief  Librarian  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
traditionally  is  filled  by  a  blind  person. 

There  is  no  record  of  a  visually  handi- 
capped person  completing  a  full  course  at  a 
library  school  although  some  have  enrolled 
for  special  courses  (story  telling  and  childrens' 
work,  etc.) 

Miscellaneous 
There  are  other  professions  engaged  in  by 
blind    persons    which    present    unusual    cases 


and  may  not  easily  be  duplicated.  Blind  men 
are  doing  research  in  chemistry,  biochemistry, 
and  physics.  We  know  of  a  blind  pharmacist 
who  continued  in  his  job  after  loss  of  sight 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  His  small  amount 
of  vision  is  a  great  help,  he  states.  A  woman 
blinded  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  functions  suc- 
cessfully as  a  recreation  group  leader  for  chil- 
dren. A  mechanical  engineer  blinded  at  the 
age  of  fifty-eight  continues  to  direct  his  engi- 
neering designing  firm,  and  a  man  of  sixty, 
blind  for  ten  years,  continues  as  superin- 
tendent of  an  Indian  agency  in  the  West. 
We  can  also  mention  a  successful  actor,  a 
medical  technician,  an  industrial  engineer 
doing  personnel  work  with  real  success,  and  a 
blind  man  who  is  in  charge  of  radioactive 
apparatus  in  a  cancer  clinic. 

How  many  of  these  people  could  have  been 
educated  for  these  jobs  if  they  had  been  blind 
since  childhood  is  difficult  to  say. 

Su>7imary 

This  study  of  the  blind  in  the  professions 
shows  clearly  that  a  blind  person  can  be 
trained  for  and  successfully  carry  on  posi- 
tions in  a  number  of  professions.  His  biggest 
obstacle  is  the  attitude  of  the  sighted  world 
which  often  denies  him  an  opportunity  of 
proving  his  ability.  One  wonders  why  this 
pessimistic  viewpoint  is  so  often  shared  by 
the  blind  professional  man  who  has  lost  his 
sight  in  middle  life  after  his  career  was  es- 
tablished? 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  BLIND  TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

DR.  NEAL  F.  QUIMBY 

Superintendent,  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico 


For  two  decades,  a  long  time  to  me  but  a 
relatively  short  interval  to  many  of  you,  I 
have  been  intimately  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  visually  handicapped.  I  have  many 
friends  who  are  blind.  I  have  taught  with 
visually  handicapped  colleagues,  and  as  prin- 
cipal and  superintendent,  I  have  employed 
and  supervised  many.  Over  the  years  I  have 
thought  about  and  discussed  the  problem  of 
visually  handicapped  teachers.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  present  a  synthesis  of 


my  views  and  those  of  a  number  of  visually 
handicapped  friends. 

Many  of  the  comments  in  this  address  may 
not  please  certain  of  you.  Some  toes,  burdened 
with  psychical  bunions,  may  feel  the  pressure. 
However,  we  can  improve  only  by  a  compre- 
hensive and  critical  analysis  of  the  overall 
situation.  Surely  that  is  why  we  meet:  not  to 
mouth  Pollyannic  platitudes. 

Consider  the  problem  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  average  superintendent: 
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1.  Like  a  private  employer,  he  is  sometimes 
fearful  that  he  will  not  find  it  easy  to  dismiss 
an  incapable  visually  handicapped  teacher. 

2.  He  finds  that  some  teachers  trade  on 
their  handicap  as  an  excuse  for  poor  work. 

3.  A  number  of  Alumni  Associations  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  interfere  when  there  is 
a  problem  concerning  a  blind  teacher. 

4.  Some  teachers,  without  getting  the  whole 
story,  align  themselves  with  pupils  against 
seeing  teachers. 

5.  Seeing  teachers  must  be  utilized  if  the 
schools  are  to  graduate  pupils  for  life  in  a 
seeing  world. 

6.  Certain  duties  cannot  be  fulfilled  by 
visually  handicapped  teachers. 

7.  Good  posture  in  the  classroom  is  diffi- 
cult for  blind  people  to  maintain. 

8.  Many  blind  teachers  show  a  complete 
lack  of  initiative  and  are  inclined  to  think  the 
old  way  of  doing  things  is  the  best  possible 
way;  while  others  are  extremely  radical. 

9.  Many  are  extremely  naive  in  facing  the 
problems  of  the  world  and  tend  to  become 
"institutionalized." 

10.  Emotional  instability  is  a  characteristic 
of  too  many.  Any  criticism,  even  of  a  con- 
structive nature,  is  a  signal  for  resentment 
and  tears. 

11.  A  number  are  very  critical  of  their  col- 
leagues and  the  administration. 

12.  Many  expect  the  same  salary  but  not 
equal  duties. 

13.  An  exaggerated  idea  of  their  real  abili- 
ties is  not  uncommon. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  point  of  view  of 
the  visually  handicapped  teacher: 

1.  He  understands  those  who  are  similarly 
handicapped  in  a  way  not  possible  for  those 
who  have  never  been  deprived  of  sight. 

2.  He  has  a  first  hand  knowledge  of  the 
problems,  mechanical  and  psychologic,  pe- 
culiar to  blindness. 

3.  He  can  use  his  own  blindness  the  better 
to  reach  students,  especially  those  having  dif- 
ficulty in  making  the  necessary  adjustments. 

4.  He  feels  that  many  superintendents  do 
not  have  faith  in  the  abilities  of  the  blind. 

5.  A  blind  teacher  is  criticized  far  more 
than  is  his  seeing  colleague. 

6.  He  may  feel  that  seeing  teachers  are 
favored  in  the  matter  of  schedules  and  duties. 

The    above    factors   make    it   evident    that 


there  are  niunerous  problems  which  must  be 
resolved  if  the  capabilities  of  potentially  able 
visually  handicapped  teachers  are  to  be  util- 
ized. The  schools,  the  adult  agencies  and  the 
blind  themselves  must  pool  their  thinking  on 
this  question  until  we  find  the  answers.  Then, 
rue  must  act  to  make  the  program  effective. 
We  can  not  solve  the  problem  after  gradua- 
tion. We  must  begin  early. 

The  problems  facing  our  schools  are  so  vital 
in  this  age  of  changing  mores,  confusion  and 
turmoil,  that  our  educational  philosophy 
must  more  than  ever  be  open  to  new  ideas. 
Dissenters  must  be  encouraged  to  think  and 
speak  critically  of  our  policies  and  procedures. 
In  these  days  no  one  dares  to  prescribe  ^vhat 
is  orthodox  in  our  system.  In  a  democracy 
we  have  a  pattern  of  life  which  is  perpetually 
young,  in  which  we  must  dare  to  think.  It  is 
only  through  freely  expressed  thought  that 
our  work  can  progress.  Let  us  question  our 
policies;  let  us  be  critical:  but  let  us,  in  the 
name  of  the  blind  with  whom  we  ^v^ork,  be 
entirely  objective  in  our  criticism. 

Many  of  the  weak  points  in  our  schools  for 
the  blind  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Ameri- 
can public  schools.  Howevej:,  this  fact  does 
not  excuse  or  justify  any  unwillingness  to 
improve  our  procedures  and  techniques.  Our 
schools  are,  of  course,  far  from  perfect,  and 
some  are  probably  seriously  antiquated  in  the 
approach  to  present  day  problems. 

The  "one  course  of  study"  school  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  school  program  must 
be  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  each 
individual  child.  The  physical  and  mental 
health  of  the  pupils  and  the  psychologic  ad- 
justment of  each  child  to  his  handicap  must 
l)e  major  considerations  of  all. 

Struggling  out  of  the  throes  of  a  handicap 
can  develop  invaluable  strength.  Having  con- 
quered that,  Ave  learn  that  we  are  sti'onger 
than  adversity.  If  our  pupils  do  not  give  way 
to  despair  the  handicap  can  be  a  spur,  and 
iron  can  develop  in  the  soul.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  making  the  educative  process  all  fun, 
of  keeping  children  protected  and  helpless 
within  the  walls  of  a  blind  communitv  so  that 
they  go  into  the  larger  world  of  life  without 
suitable  experience.  It  is  shamefully  ^vrong 
to  give  them  years  of  that  softening  protec- 
tion. I  am  pleased  that  some  of  our  schools 
have   realized   this   and   have   taken   steps   to 
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correct  the  situation.  If  the  life  of  a  handi- 
capped person  is  to  be  at  all  rich  or  full,  he 
must  have  learned  to  be  a  fighter  capable  of 
conquering  first  himself  and  then  his  world. 
A  man  must  compel  the  world  to  give  him 
what  he  wants.  Refusing  to  be  licked,  he  will 
create  undreamed  of  opportunities  for  him- 
self. This  is  of  greater  importance  than  any 
of  the  panaceas  being  spewed  forth  by  master 
minds  in  our  nation's  capitol.  The  blind  have 
all  the  character  of  seeing  people:  we  must 
educate  them  to  use  it,  make  them  use  it.  If 
nothing  else,  we  will  have  a  group  of  worth- 
while men  and  women. 

The  social  life  of  the  student  must  be  as 
normal  and  as  nearly  like  that  of  the  seeing 
world  as  possible.  Opportunities  must  be  pro- 
vided for  -(vorthwhile  contacts  with  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  school  is  located,  as 
well  as  in  the  various  home  communities. 
This,  of  necessity,  will  involve  parent  and 
community  education  beyond  anything  most 
of  us  have  done  up  to  this  time. 

The  staff  of  the  school  is  another  im- 
portant factor.  We  must  have  a  well  trained 
staff  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  tlie 
blind  and  with  a  real  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  blindness.  This  applies  not  only 
to  teachers,  but  to  other  staff  members  as 
well.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we 
will  require  equal  intelligence  and  training 
for  those  responsible  for  the  children  out  of 
school  hours  as  we  do  for  those  who  work 
with  them  in  the  classrooms. 

Only  ^vith  such  a  program  can  a  residential 
school  justify  its  existence,  and  only  with 
such  a  program  can  we  turn  out  graduates 
who  will  be  fit  candidates  for  teaching  posi- 
tions in  our  schools. 

The  adult  agencies  also  have  a  responsi- 
bilitv  concerning  visually  handicapped  teach- 
ers. The  blind  of  our  nation  would  profit 
exceedingly  by  more  cooperation  and  better 
coordination  of  the  work  of  the  schools  and 
the  adult  agencies.  They  have  suffered  too 
long  as  a  result  of  petty  jealousies,  buck  pass- 
ing and  selfishness  of  some  groups. 

Certainly  the  testing  and  counseling  serv- 
ices of  the  agencies  should  be  coordinated,  for 
a  wrong  placement  of  a  blind  teacher  hurts 
not  only  other  blind  teachers,  but  also  the 
■handicapped  children  he  is  supposedly  help- 
ing.  Teaching  is  a  glorious  profession  with 


limitless  opportimities  for  good  and  evil; 
therefore  we  cannot  afford  to  engage  a  blind 
teacher  unless  he  is  qualified.  He  should  not 
be  retained  any  more  than  a  seeing  teacher 
unless  he  attains  the  desired  results.  An  ade- 
quate counseling  program  will  help  the  pro- 
spective teacher  to  understand  himself  so  that 
he  will  not  have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  his 
abilities. 

An  understandable  desire  to  "look  after  our 
own"  has  led  many  schools  to  engage  blind 
teachers  mainly  from  the  ranks  of  its  own 
graduates.  This  inbreeding  is  not  a  healthy 
situation  and  I  suggest  that  the  schools  for- 
mulate a  plan  of  teacher  exchange  with  each 
selecting  a  number  of  handicapped  teachers 
from  other  schools.  Experience  in  another 
situation  would  allow  teachers  to  return  to 
their  schools  ivith  a  broader  point  of  view. 

There  should  be  free  exchange  of  teachers 
among  the  schools  without  superintendents 
feeling  that  they  are  being  raided.  We  can- 
not attract  capable  teachers  unless  they  see 
opportimity  for  advancement. 

The  greatest  responsibility  of  all  rests  with 
the  visually  handicapped  person  himself.  He 
is  the  one  who  must  make  good.  He  is  the 
one  who  must  get  along  with  his  fellows.  He 
is  the  one  who  must  prove  to  all  that  he  is  as 
valuable  to  the  school  as  a  person  with  sight. 
Special  concessions  should  not  be  asked  in 
accepting  a  position:  persistence  in  difficult 
situations  generally  leads  to  special  methods, 
and  perhaps  concessions  in  some  instances 
may  be  suggested  by  the  employer  upon  his 
understanding  of  the  situation;  The  blind 
teacher,  of  necessity,  is  under  wraps  in  point 
of  general  behaviour:  etiquette,  social  graces, 
et  cetera.  Outsiders,  regarding  all  the  blind 
the  same,  are  prone  to  judge  the  lot  by  the 
individual  they  meet,  and  are  likely  to  evalu- 
ate the  schools'  general  program  in  the  same 
unreasonable  manner.  Seeing  teachers  new  to 
their  work  will,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
adopt  standards  via  their  observations  of 
blind  teachers. 

The  visually  handicapped  teacher  must  face 
up  to  realities  and  not  attempt  a  job  beyond 
his  capabilities.  If  he  accepts  a  position, 
which  after  self-analysis  he  believes  he  is 
capable  of  handling,  he  should  enter  the  po- 
sition with  a  positive  attitude,  an  aggressive 
approach,  expecting  to  succeed  as  well  as  a 
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seeing  person.  To  keep  on  a  par  with  the 
sighted,  the  bhnd  teacher  must  adjust  daily 
and  endeavor  constantly  to  excel.  Blind  teach- 
ers should  not  be  ultra-sensitive,  nor  eter- 
nally on  the  defensive:  seeing  and  blind 
teachers  are  both  essential,  so  all  should  co- 
operate objectively. 

Blindness  should  not  be  a  factor,  pro  or  con, 
in  determining  salary,  renewal  of  contract,  or 
apportioning  of  overall  obligations.  Were  it 
otherwise,  the  blind  person  woidd  sacrifice 
self-respect,  and  embarrass  the  administration. 
For  the  same  reasons,  blind  teachers  will  pay 
co-workers,  in  cash  or  kind,  for  personal 
services. 


This  is  not  asking  the  impossible,  for  I 
know  many  blind  teachers  who  are  more  than 
meeting  the  requirements  listed  and  who  are 
far  superior  to  the  average  seeing  teacher. 
It  can  be  done,  but  the  way  is  not  easy,  the 
path  is  not  smooth. 

In  conclusion,  I  quote  from  my  blind  col- 
league, Harry  J.  Ditzler,  whom  I  consider  one 
of  the  best  teachers  in  any  school  for  the 
blind:  "All  else  being  equal,  the  blind  teacher 
may  well  work  consistently  harder:  not  be- 
cause he  is  more  conscientious,  and  certainly 
not  because  he  is  blind,  but  because  he  is  a 
realist:  he  knows  he  can't  as  easily  get  an- 
other job." 


EXPERIENCES  OF  A  SCIENTIFIC  INVESTIGATOR 

*D.  W.  WOOLLEY,  PH.D. 
Member,   Rockefeller  Institute   for   Medical    Research,   New  York,   New   York 


I  regret  very  much  that  I  could  not  be  with 
you  today  to  participate  personally  in  the  de- 
liberations. It  would  have  been  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  do  so.  However,  the  pressure  and  ur- 
gency of  the  business  in  which  I  am  engaged 
are  so  great  that  I  have  found  it  impossible 
to  attend  at  this  time.  Those  of  us  who  are 
blind  have  come  to  realize  that  if  we  are  to 
win  a  place  in  the  world  which  is  based  on 
respect  rather  than  on  pity,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  exert  ourselves  considerably  more 
than  ordinary  men  do.  The  world  expects  us 
to  do  nothing,  and  if  we  do  not  meet  the  ex- 
pectation, we  must  be  prepared  for  a  degree 
of  disbelief  which  can  only  be  counterbal- 
anced by  more  than  ordinary  diligence  and  ac- 
complishment. 

I  trust  that  so  gloomy  a  beginning  as  this 
to  my  brief  remarks  will  not  seem  to  be  the 
antithesis  of  the  purpose  of  this  meeting.  I 
state  it  merely  as  a  fact  which  I  have  fre- 
quently encountered  and  which  I  firmly  be- 
lieve cannot  be  forgotten.  Along  side  of  it, 
however,  I  should  like  to  place  another.  It  is 
the  extraordinary  kindness  of  people.  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  have  often  felt  this  on  in- 
numerable occasions.  It  is  an  experience  to  be 
remembered. 

I  was  already  embarked  upon  a  program  of 


^Visually   Handicapped. 


scientific  research  when  I  lost  my  sight,  and  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  I  attempted  to  follow 
it  further.  I  have  often  wondered  what  would 
have  been  the  proper  course  to  pursue  if  I 
had  been  faced  with  the  decision  earlier  in 
life.  In  looking  backward  I  think  that  I  would 
not  have  embarked  upon  a  program  of  in- 
vestigation of  the  physical  sciences  if  this  had 
been  the  case.  There  is  such  a  wealth  of  op- 
portunity in  the  humanities,  or  in  other 
branches  of  intellectual  activity,  that  I  am 
sure  these  would  have  attracted  me.  The  in- 
vestigation of  the  physical  sciences  is  so  in- 
timately associated  with  physical  things,  such 
as  the  reading  of  instruments,  the  observing 
of  subtle  changes,  and  the  like,  that  the  ob- 
stacles to  one  not  fully  possessed  of  all  his 
faculties  are  enormous.  But  because  I  already 
had  visual  experience  with  biochemistry,  and 
because  I  was  unfamiliar  with  other  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood,  I  have  continued  to 
try  to  work  as  a  scientific  investigator.  Con- 
trary to  general  belief,  it  is  possible  to  con- 
duct some  operations  in  a  chemical  laboratory 
by  relying  on  senses  of  touch  and  hearing. 
Articles  may  be  weighed  and  measured  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy.  For  example,  it  is 
quite  easy  to  weigh  articles  to  within  one- 
tenth  of  a  gram,  or  to  measure  volumes  rang- 
ing from  a  fraction  of  a  cubic  centimeter  to 
several  liters,  and  this  can  be  done  with  con- 
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ventional  laboratory  apparatus.  Indeed,  I  have 
preferred  not  to  rely  on  the  use  of  special 
gadgets  made  to  be  of  use  to  blind  people, 
but  rather  to  try  to  adapt  myself  to  the  usual 
tools  which  ordinary  people  use.  I  have  seen 
some  of  the  special  devices  which  have  been 
invented  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  blind, 
and  many  of  them  seem  most  ingenious. 
Sometimes  I  feel  that  I  should  take  them  up 
more  diligently. 

On  every  hand,  however,  one  is  constantly 
reminded  that  there  are  a  host  of  things 
which  one  cannot  do,  and  for  these  operations 
or  readings  one  must  rely  on  some  one  else. 
Any  branch  of  intellectual  pursuit  to  which 
one  can  turn  must  rely  heavily  on  the  read- 
ing of  what  has  been  written  by  others  inter- 
ested in  similar  lines.  For  this  reading  one 
must  depend  upon  another  person  who  can 
see  to  do  it.  If  this  is  to  be  profitable,  one 


must  strive  diligently  to  perfect  his  memory, 
because  it  is  by  memory  alone  that  the  things 
one  hears  can  be  filed  adecjuately,  and  ijrought 
out  in  those  moments  of  quiet  reflection  for 
examination  and  for  correlation.  Of  all  the 
faculties  a  man  possesses,  a  blind  man  needs 
his  memory  most. 

In  these  past  few  minutes  I  have  told  you 
something  of  the  world  as  I  have  found  it. 
I  hope  that  I  have  shown  you  a  true  picture, 
neither  too  harsh  and  stark,  nor  yet  too  opti- 
mistic. I  have  come  to  feel  that  we  should 
try  to  look  at  the  matters  which  chance  casts 
before  us,  and  not  to  avoid  them.  'When  we 
have  examined  them,  we  frequently  find  how 
best  to  fit  them  to  our  purpose.  And  if  they 
will  not  fit,  no  matter  what  the  effort  spent 
upon  them,  then  we  have  gained  experience 
which  will  not  be  of  no  account  in  living. 


BLIND  PERSONS  IN  THE  PROFESSIONS  IN  MUSIC 

*HERBERT  C.  TRENEER 

Music  Consultant,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  in 
order  that  I  may  make  the  best  use  of  the 
limited  time  at  my  disposal  in  which  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  blind  musician,  I 
will  omit  the  usual  preamble,  and  proceed  at 
once  to  the  main  points  of  my  subject.  In  so 
doing  I  am  following  the  procedure  of  the 
colored  preacher  in  the  deep  south  who  on 
one  occasion  was  asked  to  explain  the  method 
which  he  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
his  Sunday  sermons,  and  replied  as  follows. 
"^V'ell  sir,  first  I  tell  them  what  I  am  going 
to  tell,  then  I  tell  them,  and  finally  I  tell 
them  what  I've  told." 

Now,  in  order  to  clearly  define  the  various 
phases  of  my  subject,  I  will  discuss  it  under 
four  main  divisions.  Viz.,  problems  concerned 
with  the  training  of  the  blind  musician.  Prob- 
lems which  require  expert  counsel  and  guid- 
ance. Problems  which  confront  the  blind  mu- 
sician due  to  the  prejudice  and  incredulity 
of  the  general  public.  Problems  relative  to  the 
securing  of  permanent  employment. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  complete  education 
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consists  in  knowing  something  about  every- 
thing, and  everything  about  something.  In 
other  words  the  education  of  the  serious  stu- 
dent particularly  in  its  early  stages  should  be 
as  broad  and  general  as  practicable,  but 
when  in  process  of  time  the  student  chooses 
his  vocation  in  life  it  should  gradually  be- 
come more  and  more  specialized  until  it 
finally  centers  around  one  subject  or  a  group 
of  subjects  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
his  chosen  field  of  activity.  For  reasons  which 
are  obvious  to  all  of  us  the  blind  musician 
is  no  exception  to  this  general  principle. 

Let  us  presuppose  then  that  a  student  who 
desires  to  become  a  professional  musician  has 
received  '  his  general  education,  and  has 
reached  the  period  at  which  his  musical 
studies  require  the  expenditure  of  the  major 
portion  of  his  time  and  effort.  He  is  imme- 
diately confronted  by  two  major  problems. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  necessity  of  receiv- 
ing adequate  musical  instruction  through  the 
employment  of  teachers  whose  qualifications 
and  previous  practical  teaching  experience 
will  ensure  the  production  of  satisfactory  re- 
sults.  These  results  will  of  course   be   influ- 
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enced  and  limited  to  varying  degrees  in  re- 
lation to  the  natural  musical  talent  and  in- 
struments played  by  the  student.  The  second 
of  these  problems  is  the  necessity  of  deter- 
mining how  far  the  student  should  proceed 
in  his  musical  studies  to  arrive  at  a  profes- 
sional standing.  I  would  suggest  that  his 
standing  should  at  least  be  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  average  professional  musician  who 
is  operating  in  the  state  or  province  where 
the  musician  is  located,  and  that  this  should 
be   considered   the  minimum  requirement. 

The  ability  to  solve  these  problems  will  in 
the  majority  of  cases  be  limited  by  the  facili- 
ties for  musical  instruction  available  at  the 
school  for  the  blind  at  which  the  student  is 
enrolled.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
primary  function  of  these  schools  is  to  pro- 
vide an  education  sufficiently  broad  in  its 
scope  to  enable  a  goodly  number  of  its  grad- 
uates with  additional  assistance  secured 
through  various  recognized  channels  to  take 
their  place  in  society  as  normal  self-support- 
ing citizens.  This  being  the  case  it  seems  to 
me  both  wise  and  highly  desirable  that  each 
of  oiu"  schools  should  work  in  the  closest  col- 
laboration with  one  or  more  organizations  or 
agencies  whose  primary  function  is  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  its  employable  blind. 
In  cases  where  such  a  working  arrangement 
existed  and  where  the  facilities  of  the  school 
were  inadequate  to  permit  a  blind  musician 
to  reach  a  professional  standing,  the  school 
whose  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the 
student  terminates  at  graduation  might  work 
out  an  arrangement  with  the  cooperating  or- 
ganization whereby  the  latter  might  agree  to 
subsidize  the  education  of  the  blind  musician 
to  the  extent  that  its  general  policy  and  avail- 
able funds  would  permit,  and  the  inability  of 
the  student  to  shoulder  his  financial  burden 
might  require. 

Obviously  at  some  point  in  the  training  of 
our  blind  musician  a  definite  decision  must 
be  reached  as  to  which  branch  and  type  of 
music  the  musician  should  pursue.  This  will 
require  the  practical  counsel  and  guidance 
of  those  responsible  for  his  training,  and  will 
be  determined  by  a  number  of  factors  such 
as  the  available  facilities  for  receiving  in- 
struction in  the  specified  branch  and  type  of 
music  at  the  school,  the  actual  preference  of 
the  student,  the  possibilities  of  securing  per- 


manent employment  in  the  selected  branch 
and  type,  etc. 

Our  blind  musician  while  still  in  attend- 
ance at  the  school  will  undoubtedly  wish  to 
plan  to  some  extent  his  immediate  future.  It 
would  therefore  be  logical  to  suggest  that 
where  a  suitable  person  is  available  it  would 
be  advisable  to  employ  at  least  one  blind 
music  teacher  on  the  staff  of  the  school.  The 
person  selected  should  be  a  sightless  man  or 
woman  who  has  competed  successfully  for  a 
number  of  years  with  members  of  the  sighted 
profession  and  who  will  therefore  be  in  a 
position  to  discuss  with  the  prospective  grad- 
uate the  difficulties  which  he  will  encounter 
when  he  has  left  the  protective  custody  of 
the  school,  and  map  out  a  course  of  action 
which  will  enable  him  to  surmount  them. 

However,  the  period  during  which  the  stu- 
dent will  be  most  in  need  of  practical  coun- 
sel and  guidance  may  be  that  which  imme- 
diately follows  his  graduation,  when  he  con- 
templates making  his  initial  bid  to  secure 
permanent  gainful  employment.  To  meet  this 
need,  I  would  suggest  that  the  organization 
or  agency  which  in  collaboration  with  the 
school  assiunes  the  responsibility  of  assisting 
its  graduates  should  include  on  its  staff  either 
a  blind  or  sighted  music  consultant  engaged 
on  either  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis,  who 
is  widely  and  favorably  known  in  profes- 
sional and  nonprofessional  musical  circles, 
and  who  possesses  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  opportunities  available  in  the  various 
fields  of  music,  and  of  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  to  enable  her  sightless  client  to 
make  a  satisfactory  beginning  in  his  chosen 
branch  and  type  of  music. 

Throughout  the  entire  career  of  the  blind 
musician,  and  particularly  at  its  commence- 
ment he  will  be  subjected  to  the  prejudice 
and  incredulity  of  the  general  public.  He  will 
discover,  also,  that  many  kindly  disposed 
prospective  employers  will  decline  to  employ 
him  for  fear  that  if  he  should  be  unable  to 
measure  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  posi- 
tion the  employer  might  be  placed  under  the 
distasteful  necessity  of  asking  for  his  resigna- 
tion, and  in  doing  so  the  employer  might  run 
the  risk  of  being  placed  in  an  unfavorable 
light  in  the  minds  of  many  of  his  local  citi- 
zens who  might  consider  that  the  blind  musi- 
cian had  received  harsh  treatment  at  his  hand. 
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In  indixidual  cases  where  the  organization 
sponsoring  the  musician  is  endeavoring  to 
find  suitable  employment  for  him  it  may 
agree  beforehand  to  remove  the  employe  if 
it  is  demonstrated  that  his  services  are  not 
satisfactory:  or,  in  cases  where  the  musician 
is  seeking  employment  on  his  own  initiative 
he  may  agree  to  voluntarily  relinquish  the 
position  if  the  employer  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  service  he  is  rendering. 

To  secure  and  retain  gainful  employment 
the  salesman  employed  by  the  sponsoring  or- 
ganization, or  the  musician  through  the  pro- 
gressive stages  of  securing  the  employer's  at- 
tention and  interest  must  ultimately  arouse 
in  him  the  motive  that  will  make  him  will- 
ing to  buy  the  service  which  the  musician 
has  to  offer.  In  the  final  analysis  however,  the 
blind  musician  must  be  able  to  sell  himself, 
for  while  an  experienced  salesman  identified 
with  a  recognized  organization  may  initially 
sell  the  idea  of  engaging  the  musician  to  the 
employer,  the  musician  must  continue  to  fos- 
ter the  idea  by  producing  satisfactory  results 
which  in  process  of  time  may  lead  to  the  se- 
curing of  a  better  position  where  the  impor- 
tant question  in  the  mind  of  the  employer  is 
not  ^vhat  can  you  do?  but  rather  what  have 
you  done?  If  despite  his  best  efforts  the  blind 
musician  should  lose  his  position,  or  lose 
pupils  to  other  teachers  he  must  not  become 
discouraged  if  he  is  convinced  that  he  pos- 
sesses the  essential  qualifications  to  perform 
the  tasks  to  which  he  has  been  assigned.  Many 
of  his  sighted  competitors  frequently  share 
a  similar  fate.  In  fact,  if  I  may  descend  mo- 


mentarily to  the  ridiculous  we  are  all  familiar 
with  a  certain  type  of  businessman  who  claims 
to  build  his  ultimate  success  on  a  certain 
brand  of  failure  which  is  very  disconcerting 
to  his  creditors. 

And  now,  having  followed  the  method  of 
our  ministerial  colored  friend  I  have  told  you 
what  I  was  going  to  tell,  and  I  have  told 
you,  therefore  all  that  now  remains  is  to  tell 
you  what  I  have  already  told.  Proceeding 
then  to  the  final  summation  of  my  subject  I 
will  repeat  that  the  ability  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems concerned  with  the  training  of  the  blind 
musician  will  be  limited  by  the  type  and  ex- 
tent of  the  musical  instruction  he  is  able  to 
secure,  plus  the  natural  musical  talent  and 
industry  which  he  displays.  The  ability  of  the 
musician  to  solve  problems  which  require  ex- 
pert counsel  and  guidance  will  be  limited  by 
the  availability  and  qualifications  of  the  des- 
ignated personnel,  plus  the  degree  of  business 
acumen,  and  practical  common  sense  pos- 
sessed by  the  musician,  and  his  ability  to 
adapt  the  counsel  and  guidance  which  he  re- 
ceives to  his  own  individual  requirements. 
The  solution  of  problems  linked  with  the 
prejudice  and  incredidity  of  the  general  pub- 
lic will  be  aided  by  relieving  the  employer 
of  the  necessity  of  removing  the  musician  if 
his  services  are  not  satisfactory.  Finally,  the 
ability  to  solve  problems  involving  the  se- 
curing of  permanent  employment  will  be 
limited  by  the  ability  of  the  musician  to  sell 
himself,  by  producing  satisfactory  results,  and 
to  rise  above  initial  failures. 


CAN  THE  BLIND  ENGAGE  IN  COLLEGE  TEACHING? 

*KINGSLEY  PRICE,  PH.D. 
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Blindness  is  like  justice.  It  is  distributed 
without  reference  to  the  other  circumstances 
of  those  'ivho  possess  it.  The  causes  for  it  are 
so  diverse  that  it  cannot  be  closely  associated 
with  any  particular  class,  profession,  or  race. 
As  a  consequence,  the  blind  are  constituted 
of  people  of  every  kind  of  capacity  and  in- 
terest. ^Ve  are,  except  for  our  blindness,  like 
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a  group  of  persons  determined  by  drawing 
the  name  of  each  out  of  a  hat — grouped  to- 
gether by  chance,  and  ^videly  variant  in  our 
potentialities.  We  are,  in  respect  of  what  we 
can  do,  no  more  like  one  another  than  are 
the  members  of  any  other  quarter  million 
men  and  women  of  the  American  population. 
The  question,  therefore,  which  serves  as 
title  for  this  essay  is  a  futile  one — or  almost 
so.  It  is  futile  because  the  word  "blind"  does 
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not  serve  in  any  way  to  restrict  its  meaning. 
From  a  certain  point  of  view,  to  ask  whether 
the  blind  can  engage  in  college  teaching  is 
like  asking  whether  human  beings  can  do  so. 
The  point  of  view  to  which  I  have  reference 
is  that  according  to  which  one  envisages  such 
a  question  as  directing  attention  ujoon  the  in- 
terests and  potentialities  of  the  blind.  Since 
this  group  is  constituted,  except  for  its  blind- 
ness, simply  of  all  chance  comers,  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  blind  will  be  fitted  to  this  em- 
ployment is  quite  as  great  as  that  of  any 
other  similarly  constituted,  chance  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  population. 

The  question  is,  of  course,  not  absolutely 
futile  in  the  sense  indicated.  For  there  are 
some  college  positions  which  blind  persons 
cannot  easily  fill.  A  college  would  do  well,  I 
should  think,  not  to  employ  a  blind  man  to 
teach  painting,  mechanical  drawing,  or  the 
dance.  These  and  other  subjects  demand  vi- 
sion as  an  essential  prerequisite  in  the  instruc- 
tor; but  these  courses  are  very  few  in  kind 
and  in  number.  And  it  is  because  of  their 
fewness  that  I  said  that  the  question  was  al- 
most futile.  In  any  case,  it  is  obvious  that  for 
these  courses,  blind  persons  should  not  be 
teachers;  and  since  with  regard  to  these 
courses,  the  answer  to  the  question  'Can  the 
Blind  Engage  in  College  Teaching'  is  ob- 
vious, we  need  not  even  have  asked  it.  For 
these  reasons,  I  shall  not  consider,  here,  the 
question  whether  the  class  of  blind  persons 
includes  among  its  members  persons  whose 
capacities  and  interests  would  properly  lead 
them  into  college  halls. 

The  question  which  I  shall  ask  is  this: 
Why  are  not  more  blind  persons  found  in  the 
profession  of  college  teaching,  i.e.,  why  do  not 
more  persons  who  are  blind  and  who  possess 
the  natural  capacity  for,  and  interest  in,  col- 
lege teaching  find  their  way  into  it?  This 
question  may  be  reduced  to  t^vo  constituents: 
first,  what  are  the  positive  obstacles  placed  in 
the  path  to  this  goal;  and  second,  what  are 
the  negations  or  lacks  in  the  lives  of  the 
blind  which  tend  to  prevent  the  realization 
of  native  capacities  for  college  teaching?  I 
shall  consider  these  questions  in  order. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  the  first  ques- 
tion fully;  but  with  regard  to  it,  I  shall  notice 
one  positive  obstacle  which  is  of  primary  im- 
portance. 


Suppose  that  everyone  in  the  world  were 
blind  with  the  exception  of  a  small  minority 
of  persons  who,  although  deprived  of  the  sense 
of  touch,  were  possessed  of  sight.  What  kind 
of  relations  would  subsist  between  the  blind 
majority  and  the  sighted,  but  non-tactual, 
minority? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  plain.  The 
blind  would  rule  the  entire  world,  and  all 
things  would  be  arranged  to  suit  our  par- 
ticular needs  and  interests.  We  would  be 
kind  to  the  sighted,  but  non-tactual,  minority. 
We  would  establish  special  schools  for  them 
where  they  would  learn  to  read  by  auditory 
rather  than  by  tactual  signals,  to  cook  by 
using  a  specially  contrived  auditory  thermom- 
eter like  the  whistling  tea  kettle;  and  where 
an  especially  intelligent  breed  of  animals 
would  be  taught  to  lead  them  about,  thus 
compensating  them  for  their  lack  of  touch — 
perhaps,  the  dog.  It  would  be  known  as  "the 
feeling  hand  dog".  ^Ve  would  give  the  adults 
among  them  a  pension  large  enough  to  main- 
tain life;  and  for  some,  we  Avould  establish 
sheltered  industries  suitable  to  their  peculiar 
difficulty.  If  any  of  the  non-tactual  sighted 
should  object,  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
ways  of  getting  on  in  the  world  of  which  we 
kncAv  not,  we  would  at  first  treat  their  pro- 
test with  kindly  indulgence,  then  perhaps 
with  scorn;  and  at  last,  in  desperation,  we 
would  set  iq3  a  commission  or  a  social  security 
board  to  take  care  of  this  strange,  unad- 
justed minority  in  ways  which  we  would 
leave  to  its  own  discretion. 

The  imaginary  world  of  the  blind  would 
be  one  into  which  the  sighted,  non-tactual 
minority  would  fit  comfortably  only  if  we, 
the  blind,  exhibited  a  most  profound  under- 
standing, and  a  most  careful  consideration 
of  how  their  needs  and  capacities  differed 
from  our  own.  We  would  not  at  first,  nor 
easily,  give  this  consideration,  nor  achieve 
this  understanding. 

In  our  imaginary  world,  the  blind  would 
commit  errors  of  the  same  kind  which  some 
of  our  sighted  friends  commit  in  the  actual 
world.  The  latter  is  a  world  whose  arrange- 
ments are  contrived  by  sighted  men  and 
women,  and  for  sighted  men  and  women.  Into 
it,  the  blind  fit  quite  as  ill  as  would  the 
sighted,  non-tactual  minority  into  the  world 
of  our  imagination.  We  can  discover  an  im- 
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portant  obstacle  placed  in  the  path  of  blind 
persons  who  are  capable  of  college  teaching, 
if  we  can  discover  what  the  errors  are,  com- 
mitted by  the  imaginary  majority  of  the 
blind  and  the  actual  majority  of  the  sighted. 
For  it  is  these  errors,  in  part,  Avhich  lie  at  the 
source  of  our  difficulties. 

These  are  errors  of  thought;  and  there  are 
three  ways  of  thinking,  wide-spread  among 
adult  human  beings,  which  make  us  especially 
prone  to  commit  them.  What  are  these  three 
ways  of  thinking?  I  shall  set  down  their  na- 
ture, and  then  show  how  they  render  it  so 
easy  to  think  about  blindness  in  such  a  way 
as,  naturally  and  easily  to  create  the  obstacles 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

The  first  of  these  three  ways  of  thinking 
is  that  which  proceeds  in  terms  of  generalities 
or  classes  of  things.  John  Locke  said:  "The 
having  of  general  ideas  is  that  which  puts  a 
perfect  distinction  betwixt  man  and  brute, 
and  is  an  excellency  which  the  faculties  of 
brutes  do  by  no  means  attain  unto".  The 
lower  animals,  for  the  most  part,  think  in 
terms  of  that  which  is  immediately  before 
them.  The  cat  thinks  of  the  particular  good- 
ness of  this  particidar  mouse;  the  fox,  of  the 
particular  importance  of  this  particidar  rab- 
bit. They  do  not  think  of  the  goodness  of  mice 
as  a  class  or  in  general;  nor  of  the  importance 
of  rabbits  as  a  class  or  in  general.  Human  be- 
ings, however,  carry  on  much  of  their  think- 
ing in  terms  of  classes.  Thus,  it  is  because  I 
think  in  terms  of  classes  that  I  can  think  of 
cities  without  considering  Boston,  and  of 
weather  ■without  contemplating  a  muggy  day. 

To  think  of  classes  of  things  without  con- 
sidering particular  members  of  those  classes 
is  highly  useful  to  us.  It  enables  us  to  prepare 
for  dangers  known  to  be  attendant  upon  a 
class  of  things  before  those  dangers  have  ma- 
terialized with  the  presence  of  a  member  of 
the  class  in  question;  and  to  plan  for  ad- 
vantages known  also,  so  to  be  attendant,  thus 
procuring  more  of  them  than  otherwise  we 
woidd.  To  think  in  terms  of  generalities  is, 
thus,  a  prerequisite  for  ordering  our  lives,  and 
for  trusting  to  our  wits  to  take  us  through 
the  world,  rather  than  to  luck,  or  to  fortune, 
or  to  the  gods. 

The  second,  of  the  three  ways  of  thinking 
I  have  mentioned,  depends  in  part  upon  the 
first.  It  consists  in   the  tendency  to  preserve 


our  general  ways  of  thinking,  despite  their 
possible  inapplicability  to  new  objects  and 
changed  situations.  The  child  thinks  in  this 
way  when  he  calls  all  women  "Mother",  and 
when  he  treats  all  quadrupeds  as  dogs;  and 
the  adult  when  he  attributes  to  strangers,  the 
characteristics  with  which  he  is  familiar  in 
his  friends.  We  preserve  the  general  ways  of 
thinking  which  our  experience  builds  up;  and 
apply  them  to  new  things  regardless,  often, 
of  their  novelty,  short  of  an  inappropriate- 
ness  so  extreme  as  to  compel  us  to  discard  our 
old  classifications  and  to  create  new  ones. 
"There  are  found  some  minds",  Francis  Ba- 
con said,  "given  to  an  extreme  admiration  of 
antiquity";  and  this  tendency  to  preserve  the 
old  classifications  with  which  we  are  familiar 
is  more  wide-spread  than  that  author  may 
have  believed. 

The  third  way  of  thinking  to  which  I  have 
referred  involves  a  distinction  between  what 
we  may  call  "knowledge  by  sentences"  and 
"knowledge  by  acquaintance".  Consider,  for 
a  moment,  what  it  is  you  have  before  your 
mind  when  you  know  say,  that  Mount  Wash- 
ington is  six  thousand  feet  above  sea  level, 
or  that  the  earth  is  twenty-five  thousand  miles 
in  circumference.  In  both  these  cases,  you  are 
not  directly  acquainted  with  what  the  sen- 
tences are  about.  No  one  can  possibly  have 
observed  directly  the  distance  between  the 
top  of  Mount  Washington  and  the  level  of 
the  sea;  and  no  one  can  possibly  have  ob- 
served in  all  its  intimate  detail  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  globe  as  he  might  that  of  a  tennis 
ball.  In  each  of  these  cases,  what  you  know 
is  that  a  certain  sentence  is  true,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  thinking  we  carry  on  proceeds  in 
terms  of  sentences  which,  without  becoming 
directly  acquainted  with  what  they  are  about, 
we  none  the  less  believe  to  be  true.  This  kind 
of  thinking  is  to  be  contrasted  with  "knowl- 
edge by  acquaintance".  When  I  inform  the 
dentist  that  I  am  in  pain,  he  thinks  about 
my  pain  only  by  virtue  of  a  sentence  con- 
cerning it  which  I  utter.  But  when,  in  this 
situation,  I  think  about  my  pain,  I  do  so  by 
virtue  of  a  direct  acquaintance  with  it,  not 
by  virtue  of  believing  that  a  sentence  about 
it  is  true. 

Although  in  many  situations,  thinking  in 
terms  of  classifications  applied  to  as  many 
things  as  possible,  whether  new  or  old,  i.e.. 
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thinking  which  is  general  and  preservative,  is 
indispensable  to  human  life,  there  is  one 
great  danger  which  attends  it.  This  danger 
consists  in  the  possibility  of  putting  things 
into  classes  to  which  they  do  not  properly  be- 
long. The  child  who  treats  all  quadrupeds  as 
dogs  will  be  scratched  by  cats,  and  the  adult 
who  treats  all  people  as  friends  runs  the  risk 
of  being  duped.  We  tend  to  overlook  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  things,  classifying 
them  under  the  familiar  headings  which  we 
have  come  to  use  easily;  and  as  a  consequence, 
acting  inappropriately  upon  them,  we  bring 
upon  ourselves  and  upon  the  things  with 
which  we  deal  unforeseen  evils  as  frequently 
as  unforeseen  goods. 

This  tendency  to  mis-classify,  inherent  in 
our  general  and  preservative  ways  of  think- 
ing, acts  in  concert  with  thinking  in  terms  of 
sentences  to  bring  about  numerous  misunder- 
standings of  the  world  with  which  we  mtist 
cope.  The  inappropriateness  of  a  general  way 
of  thinking  to  any  particular  thing  is  most 
easily  discovered  by  direct  acquaintance  with 
that  thing.  The  child,  for  example,  does  not 
become  aware  of  his  error  in  classifying  cats 
as  dogs  until  he  knows  the  claws  of  the  former 
by  direct  acquaintance  with  their  scratch.  Un- 
til that  time,  the  difference  between  cats  and 
dogs  which  makes  it  inappropriate  to  classify 
the  former  with  the  latter  is  covered  up  by 
thinking  that  the  sentence  "all  furry  quadru- 
peds are  dogs"  is  true;  and  thinking  in  terms 
of  a  sentence,  growing  out  of  a  mis-classifica- 
tion, is  corrected  by  the  child  most  easily  by 
becoming  acquainted  in  a  direct  and  intimate 
way  with  the  appropriate  difference.  The 
tendency  to  preserve  our  general  ways  of 
thinking  regardless  of  their  inapplicability 
is  enhanced  by  thinking  in  terms  of  sen- 
tences and  without  direct  acquaintance  with 
that  to  which  the  sentences  refer,  and  to 
which  the  classifications  are  applied. 

Careful  thought  requires  that  we  test  the 
truth  of  the  sentences  we  believe,  and  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  classifications  we  make 
use  of  in  them,  by  direct  acquaintance  with 
that  which  they  are  about,  wherever  possible. 
This  direct  acquaintance  need  not  be  our 
own;  so  long  as  the  person  who  has  it  can 
utter  sentences  we  understand,  and  gives  evi- 
dence of  a  truthful  character,  we  can  make  use 
of  his  experience  as  a  test.  But  in  most  cases. 


some  such  direct  acquaintance  must  be  sought 
as  rendering  our  beliefs  legitimate  and  our 
classifications  useful.  If  testing  of  this  sort 
does  not  occur,  we  mis-classify  the  world  we 
try  to  understand,  believing  all  manner  of 
falsehoods  about  it;  and  as  a  consequence,  we 
act  erroneously  upon  many  occasions. 

Many  of  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  path 
of  blind  persons  whose  interests  would  other- 
wise lead  them  into  college  teaching  grow  out 
of  errors  of  action,  in  turn  based  upon  errors 
of  this  sort,  in  the  minds  of  the  sighted  pub- 
lic. The  sighted  public  tends  to  misclassify 
the  blind,  and  to  think  of  them  in  total  inde- 
pendence of  anyone's  direct  acquaintance  with 
blindness.  As  a  consequence  of  this  mis-classi- 
fication, they  are  thought  incompetent  to 
teach;  as  a  consequence  of  thinking  about 
them  only  in  terms  of  sentences  and  without 
reference  to  direct  acquaintance  with  the 
problems  which  the  blind  face  and  with  their 
solutions,  this  mis-classification  is  extremely 
difficult  to  correct.  The  mis-classification  in 
which  the  sighted  public  tends  to  engage  is 
that  of  classifying  blind  people  as  ordinary 
persons  recently  deprived  of  sight.  This  classi- 
fication is  inappropriate.  Ordinary  persons, 
recently  deprived  of  sight,  are  helpless  by  vir- 
tue of  the  failure  of  their  means  of  coping 
with  men  and  things  successfully.  They  can 
neither  carry  on  their  former  employments, 
assume  their  former  roles  in  social  action,  nor 
exercise  their  former  freedom.  They  are, 
initially  and  on  the  whole,  unemployable. 
One  becomes  a  blind  person  as  opposed  to  one 
who  has  recently  lost  his  vision  when  he 
comes  to  know  clearly  what  his  problems  are, 
and  how  they  can  be  solved;  and  when  as  a 
consequence  of  an  entirely  new  set  of  adjust- 
ments, these  solutions  can  be  realized  in  ac- 
tion— only  when,  that  is,  economic  opportuni- 
ties can  be  exploited,  contact  with  one's  com- 
munity established,  and  freedom  from  the  de- 
pendency of  the  recently  deprived  of  vision, 
firmly  installed  in  one's  life.  The  blind  as  a 
class  are  properly  classified  as  those  who  ac- 
complish universally  entertained  objectives  by 
virtue  of  these  new  and  peculiar  adjustments; 
and  it  is  the  failure  to  notice  that  these  new 
adjustments  do  act  as  such  means,  which  is 
the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  our  trouble. 

And  this  confusion  of  the  blind  with  ordi- 
nary   persons    recently   deprived   of   sight   is 
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found  in  the  minds  of  business  men  and  civil 
service  boards  as  well  as  in  those  of  college 
regents.  These  jjeople  very  naturally  think 
of  themselves  as  they  would  be,  were  they 
suddenly  to  lose  their  sight,  when  consider- 
ing a  blind  man  as  a  candidate  for  employ- 
ment. They  would  not  know  the  myriad  ad- 
justments through  which  the  blind  have  com- 
merce with  their  environment.  They  do  not, 
consequently,  realize  that  braille  is  an  efficient 
medium  for  recording  absences,  that  touch 
and  hearing  are  efficient  means  to  making 
one's  way  about,  that  typing  can  be  learned 
as  easily  without  as  with  sight,  that  one  need 
not  continually  write  upon  a  blackboard  in 
order  to  teach,  etc.  Because  of  this  mis-classi- 
fication of  the  blind  as  ordinary  persons  re- 
cently deprived  of  vision,  there  is  probably 
as  much  inertia  against  employing  them 
among  college  administrators  as  there  is  any- 
where else. 

This  mis-classification  is  difficult  to  over- 
come; for  employing  officials  of  colleges  like 
those  in  other  fields  are  not  directly  ac- 
quainted with  the  problems  of  blindness  and 
with  the  solutions  for  them.  However,  there 
are  several  blind  persons  in  college  teaching 
now  (just  how  many  I  cannot  say);  and  with 
the  good  will  which  people  generally  exhibit 
toward  blind  persons,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  men  along  with  the  public  at  large  can 
be  brought  to  accept  our  o^vn  reports  about 
how  we  proceed  to  make  blindness  no  in- 
superable handicap  to  professional  employ- 
ment. This  inertia  is  the  chief  obstacle  to 
those  blind  persons  who  have  the  interest, 
the  capacity,  and  the  training — all  charac- 
teristics, by  the  way,  which  must  be  of  a  very 
high  order  if  the  inertia  is  to  be  broken  down 
— for  college  teaching. 

There  is  an  attitude  toward  the  blind, 
which  even  in  the  absence  of  the  error  of 
classification  I  have  discussed,  leads  to  diffi- 
culties in  their  achieving  employment  in  col- 
leges and  almost  everywhere  else.  This  is  the 
attitude  of  considering  each  of  the  main  prob- 
lems which  the  blind  face  as  completely  unre- 
lated to  the  others.  In  order  to  achieve  a  sat- 
isfactory life,  one  must  be  able  to  contribute 
something  to  his  community  by  virtue  of 
which  he  can,  first,  feel  that  he  belongs  to 
his  group,  and  second,  contribute  something 
to  the  welfare  of  the  other  members  of  the 


group.  College  teaching  may  be  a  means  to 
this  goal  for  some;  but  those  who  are  capable 
of  it  are  frequently  prevented  from  achieving 
it  by  a  failure  to  notice  that  the  educational, 
the  public  assistance,  and  the  professional 
problems  of  the  blind  as  of  many  other 
groups  are  of  a  piece.  There  has  been,  almost 
by  tradition,  a  failure  on  the  part  of  educa- 
tors of  the  blind  to  attend  to  the  capacities 
and  interests  peculiar  to  each  blind  child,  to 
attempt  to  discover  the  vocational  or  profes- 
sional potentialities  of  each  blind  child,  and 
to  arrange  their  education  accordingly.  It  has 
been  much  easier  to  keep  them  all  in  the  spe- 
cialized and  unique  environment  of  the  school 
for  the  blind,  to  give  them  all  the  same  kind 
of  education,  and  to  gear  that  education  to 
the  capacities  and  interests  of  the  majority. 
Moreover,  where  there  has  been  an  effort  to 
search  out  the  capacities  of  individual  blind 
children,  there  has  been  no  recognition  of 
the  important  connection  between  programs 
of  economic  assistance  to  the  blind  and  the 
use  of  education  to  realize  self-support.  This 
has  been  the  state  of  things  for  the  most 
part,  and  on  the  whole,  but  not,  fortunately, 
altogether  exclusively. 

If  those  blind  persons  who  are  capable  are 
to  find  their  way  into  college  teaching,  two 
changes  must  be  made  in  the  traditional  type 
of  education  and  another  in  the  way  in  which 
most  people  think  about  public  assistance  to 
the  blind.  The  educational  program  must  in- 
clude a  well-directed  effort  to  select  at  an 
early  age  those  blind  children  who  are  capa- 
ble of  attending  college;  and  they  must,  at 
the  latest  from  the  high  school  age  on,  be 
sent  out  of  the  specialized  and  unique  en- 
vironment of  the  school  for  the  blind  into 
the  regular  schools.  Here,  they  will  learn  to 
live  in  the  world  of  the  sighted  youth  (a 
knowledge  which  is  essential  if  one  is  to 
understand  his  students),  and  to  make  all 
those  adjustments  which  are  necessary  to  that 
life.  Here,  they  will  also  be  given  that  educa- 
tional background  which  is  requisite  to  attend 
college,  and  to  continue  living  in  the  environ- 
ment of  such  an  institution.  To  delay  this 
participation  of  the  blind  child  in  the  sighted 
world  longer,  is  to  ask  him  to  make  adjust- 
ments which  are  increasingly  difficult  with  in- 
creasing age,  and  to  put  him  at  a' tremendous 
disadvantage,  as  a  consequence,  in  competing 
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with  his  sighted  fellows.  He  must  then,  of 
course,  attend  college,  going  through  all  the 
apparatus  of  courses  and  degrees  which  is  pre- 
liminary to  college  teaching.  If  one  forgets 
that  professional  life  and  early  education  of 
the  blind  are  of  a  piece  as  we  have  been  wont 
to  do,  this  selection  will  not  be  made;  but  if  it 
is  remembered,  this  early  selection  can  be 
highly  successful.  This  fact  is  more  than  am- 
ply substantiated  by  the  long  and  highly  re- 
warding work  of  Dr.  Newel  Perry  in  Califor- 
nia with  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  be 
associated,  first  as  a  student,  and  recently  as 
an  occasional  helper  in  California  Council  for 
the  Blind  and  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind. 

One  must  also  not  forget  that  professional 
life  is  intimately  involved  with  the  manner 
in  which  public  assistance  to  the  blind  is  ad- 
ministered. The  traditional  way  of  thinking, 
on  this  score,  holds  that  the  only  reason  for 
public  assistance  is  need,  i.e.,  the  stark  fact 
that  if  the  person  in  question  were  not  as- 
sisted, he  woidd  depart  this  life.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  criterion  in  public  assistance  to 
the  blind  programs  has  operated  to  compel 
the  blind  to  idleness:  If  every  penny  one 
earns  is  deducted  from  one's  public  assistance 
cheque,  there  will  be  little  incentive  to  earn 
anything.  Now,  most  of  those  who  go  into  col- 
lege teaching  enter  through  the  door  of  the 
departmental  assistantship — a  position  to 
which  a  small  salary  is  attached,  and  by 
which,  in  the  performance  of  various  jobs  in- 
volved in  the  teaching  of  the  department's 
subject,  one  proves  his  mettle  as  a  novice  in 
the  profession.  Until  the  principle  of  exempt 
income  is  firmly  established  in  our  public  as- 
sistance program,  the  deduction  which  a  blind 
recipient  can  look  forward  to  when  he  be- 
comes a  graduate  student  and  a  teaching  as- 
sistant will  operate  as  a  deterrent  to  entering 
upon  college  teaching. 

Moreover,  most  states  which  provide  money 
for  readers  to  blind  students  do  not  provide 
enough  to  pay  for  the  vast  amount  of  study 
which    is   required   for   academic   excellence. 


More  than  anyone  else,  the  blind  person 
must  achieve  this  quality;  for  he  must  be  able 
to  make  people  believe  that  he  is  sufficiently 
more  competent  than  his  competitors  to  off- 
set his  blindness  if  he  is  to  hope  to  receive 
an  appointment.  Braille  literature  is  by  no 
means  adequate  for  technical  scholarship;  and 
even  it  if  were,  it  would  probably  not  be 
possible  for  most  students  to  read  it  rapidly 
enough  to  cover  the  large  amount  of  ma- 
terial necessary  to  attain  the  level  which  rec- 
ommends one  to  graduate  study,  and  enables 
one  to  get  through  it  with  flying  colors.  There 
should  be  a  great  deal  more  money  provided 
for  payment  of  readers  than  is  now  available. 
If  the  sighted  public,  including  college  re- 
gents, will  test  its  classifications  carefully  by 
appealing  to  direct  acquaintance  with  the 
problems  which  the  blind  face,  and  with  the 
manner  in  which  they  can  be  solved,  if  it  will 
remember  that  the  blind  have  a  set  of  ad- 
justments which  enable  them  to  perform  the 
functions  of  ordinary  persons — albeit  by  dif- 
ferent means,  and  if  the  education,  the  pub- 
lic assistance,  and  the  professional  and  voca- 
tional problems  of  the  blind  are  not  thought 
of  in  separation,  but  rather  in  connec- 
tion with  one  another  in  the  ways  I  have 
suggested,  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that 
more  blind  persons  would  find  their  way 
into  college  teaching.  But  aside  from  these 
general  statements,  there  is  little  to  say  on 
the  question  whether  the  blind  can  engage  in 
college  teaching;  for  whether  they  can  do  so 
is,  aside  from  the  question  of  the  ways  of 
achieving  their  goals  peculiar  to  blind  per- 
sons, for  the  most  part  a  matter  of  native  in- 
terests and  capacities.  It  is,  however,  equally 
important  to  remember  that  these  native  in- 
terests and  capacities  of  the  blind  cannot  be 
realized  unless  attention  is  directed  upon  the 
appropriate  means  to  this  realization.  And 
that  means  lies  in  the  removal  of  the  positive 
obstacles,  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  negations 
and  lacks  in  the  lives  of  the  blind  with  which 
I  have  been  concerned. 
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BLIND  PERSONS  IN  THE  PROFESSIONS-IN  OSTEOPATHY 

*ARTHUR  D.  KATWICK,  D.O. 

Stoughton,  Mass. 


From  the  nature  of  the  subject  being  pre- 
sented, "The  Bhnd  in  the  Professions"  one 
must  naturally  assume  that  there  are  pro- 
fessional opportunities  for  people  without 
sight.  This  being  true  it  is  therefore  essential 
that  I  confine  my  remarks  to  the  particular 
practice  of  Osteopathy,  in  which  I  am  en- 
gaged. In  order  to  clarify  and  follow  along 
some  semblance  of  sequence  I  should  preface 
with  a  few  remarks  as  to  what  the  profession 
of  Osteopathic  practice  means,  but  with  the 
limited  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  confine 
these  remarks  to  the  most  pertinent  considera- 
tions. 

i._Osteopathy  is  of  the  school  concerning 
itself  with  the  healing  art,  legally  established 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  like 
other  schools  of  the  healing  art,  its  teachings 
and  methods  of  application  have  undergone 
essential  changes.  Legislative  regulatory  rul- 
ings have  compelled  all  schools  of  medicine  to 
conform  to  certain  standards  relative  to 
previous  educational  background,  hours  re- 
quired during  the  professional  training  and 
certain  stipulations  relative  to  postgraduate 
work. 

The  science  of  osteopathy  is  fundamentally 
based  upon  adjustment  to  the  human  body. 
This  being  one  of  its  eminent  prerogatives 
it  therefore  holds  true  that  one  with  capable 
hands  and  the  necessary  training  behind  them 
should  comply  with  the  necessary  require- 
ments. A  great  deal  more  might  be  and 
should  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  principle  of 
treating  and  rendering  scientific  therapy  by 
means  "of  the  hands,  but  this  will  not  be 
feasible  at  the  present  moment. 

2.— The  blind  students  wishing  to  take  up 
osteopathy  were  compelled  to  comply  with 
certain  academic  and  personal  standards  in 
order  to  receive  favorable  reply  relative  to 
their  application  for  matriculation  in  the 
college.  This  is  true  with  all  students  applying 
to  any  school  of  medicine,  osteopathic  or 
aleopathic.  As  to  the  numerical  quantity  of 
blind    osteopathic    students,    I    have    not    at 
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present  suitable  statistics  relative  to  this 
group.  In  the  entire  United  States  I  feel  a 
fair  estimate  might  be  ventured;  that  is  to 
say  less  than  fifty,  including  those  practicing 
and  those  who  might  have  discontinued. 

3. — The  blind  osteopathic  physician  has  to 
be  an  adroit  individual,  able  to  comply  with 
the  demands  particular  to  the  profession,  and 
at  the  same  time  meet  with  all  the  profes- 
sional requirements;  and  not  to  minimize  the 
situation,  he  must,  as  all  others,  stack  his 
trade  up  against  the  very  definite  and  neces- 
sary market  of  competition. 

^. — Aside  from  the  general  training  for  prac- 
ticing this  particular  profession,  the  student 
invariably  finds  that  he  must  make  many 
adjustments  to  conform  with  what  is  consid- 
ered a  wellmanaged  business. 

(a)  He  must  cultivate  professional  personal 
habits  and  appearance,  and  an  acute  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  place  and  position  in 
regard  to  the  physician  and  patient,  in  the 
office  or  in  the  hospital;  he  must  be  able  to 
recognize  sudden  changes  in  the  immediate 
environment,  always  keeping  in  mind  that 
he  is  the  physician  and  that  therefore  all 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  patient. 

(b)  The  blind  physician  of  necessity  has 
had  to  meet  keen  competition,  in  that  he  has 
had  to  associate  himself  with  scientific  minds, 
ever  ready  to  grasp  the  new,  and  many  times 
having  an  extra  barrier  to  surmount,  when 
sight  was  lacking.  The  simple  mechanics  of 
studying,  being  read  to,  the  accuracy  of  ab- 
sorption, retention  and  utilization  of  the 
material  is  doubtless  the  same  in  all  branches 
of  endeavor  and  therefore  is  very  well  under- 
stood by  this  assembled  group.  The  acquiring 
of  ability  in  the  so  called  technic  of  osteop- 
athy has  been  sufficiently  appreciated  by 
those  ^\•ho  have  been  treated  by  a  blind  osteo- 
path and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  his  application 
and  the  results  which  followed  were  at  least 
equal  to  the  standard  of  the  so  called  good 
"ten-fingered"  osteopath. 

5. — (a)  In  order  to  elaborate  upon  the  many 
difficulties  besetting  one  without  sight,  desir- 
ing to  take  up  an  osteopathic  training,  and 
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subsequently  developing  an  osteopathic  prac- 
tice, a  great  deal  more  space  would  be  re- 
quired, but  it  may  be  briefly  epitomized  as 
follows:  The  sense  of  touch  and  the  sense  of 
place  and  position  developed  in  almost  any 
blind  person  must,  in  this  instance,  be  milled 
to  a  fine  point  of  precision  in  order  to 
counter  the  lack  of  visual  consideration  in 
the  process  of  examination.  The  art  of  physi- 
cal diagnosing  is  still  considered  with  great 
respect  in  all  medical  academies  alike.  We  are 
living  in  an  age  of  X-ray  and  fluoroscopic 
examinations;  however,  they  have  not  re- 
placed the  ability  to  lay  the  hands  upon  the 
body  and  feel  the  changes  from  normal  to 
abnormal,  and  to  recognize  certain  hidden 
abnormalities:  this  being,  as  previously  stated, 
one  of  the  great  advantages  in  being  able  to 
treat  by  means  of  applying  the  hands. 

(b)  There  are  other  considerations  essential 
to  carrying  out  one's  office  and  hospital  ac- 
tivities, very  often  necessitating  the  sighted  as- 
sistant or  nurse.  The  rapid  recording  of 
records,  the  visual  inspection  of  patients,  the 
placing  and  reading  the  indicators  of  certain 
instruments  pertinent  to  the  practice  defi- 
nitely require  sight;  also  the  interpretation 
of  X-ray  findings,  the  significance  of  which  is 
most  vital  to  the  physician.  This  latter  is  not 
only  confined  to  one  without  sight,  but  many 
in  the  medical  world  rely  upon  the  roent- 
genologist. 

6. — My  particular  experience  with  osteo- 
pathy began  back  in  the  days  when  I  attended 
Perkins.  I  was  sent  to  an  osteopath  for  treat- 
ment following  an  injury.  I  had,  as  I  thought, 
some  knowledge  of  physical  treatment,  hav- 
ing taken  a  course  in  general  physiotherapy 
on  the  side,  but  I  found  that  osteopathic 
treatment  was  much  more  effective.  I  became 
intensely  interested  in  taking  up  the  profes- 
sional training,  and  completed  the  required 
four  year  course,  followed  by  the  usual  intern 
and  so-called  ex-tern  experience  being  per- 
mitted to  observe  graduate  and  licensed  doc- 
tors treating  patients  in  the  hospital  proper 
and  in  the  out-patient  clinics.  I  have  carried 
on  what  is  considered  a  general  type  of  prac- 
tice, but  in  the  past  few  years  I  have  been 
gradually  limiting  myself  to  some  physio- 
therapy and  a  great  deal  of  manipidative 
therapy.  I  have  found  it  to  be  a  most  satis- 
factory  endeavor,   but    there   are   some   very 


definite  considerations  which  should  be  pre- 
sented here.  As  in  all  fields  in  which  one  has 
a  particular  relation  with  the  public,  it  be- 
comes necessary,  in  this  day  and  age,  to  have 
what  is  known  in  this  instance  as  professional 
liability  insurance.  I  am  not  permitted  to 
come  under  this  protection,  because  my  prac- 
tice requires  more  than  just  the  specific  ma- 
nipulation. Being  blind,  in  this  instance,  is  a 
serious  penalty.  At  the  present  writing  there 
is  a  litigation  in  which  I  must  try  to  defend 
myself.  I  cite  this  merely  to  intimate  that, 
like  other  activities,  in  our  work-a-day  world, 
there  are  many  pleasant  aspects  as  well  as 
those  which  act  as  a  barrier.  Therefore,  we 
without  sight  must  exert  more  energy  to 
overcome  these  obstacles,  or  at  least  partially 
circumnavigate  the  problem,  ever  keeping  in 
mind  we  are  on  trial  and  being  constantly 
observed  by  our  fellow  associates. 

7- — As  to  the  often  presented  query  "How 
can  I  take  up  osteopathy  and  where  may  one 
receive  the  necessary  education  and  training;" 
in  recent  years,  due  to  the  tremendous  sci- 
entific developments  along  the  many  branches, 
there  have  been  parallel  regulatory  legislative 
enactments  controlling  the  function  of  medi- 
cal schools,  their  applicants  and  the  licencing 
of  the  graduates.  Standards  have  increased, 
demands  upon  the  students  in  the  medical 
and  osteopathic  training  have  become  so  great 
that  pre-medical  courses  are  so  arranged  that 
one  must  have  eyesight.  The  subject  matter 
required  in  the  college  armamentarium  is 
such  that  sight  is  essential;  specifically,  lab- 
oratory and  various  phases  of  chemical  stud- 
ies can  only  be  carried  on  by  one  with  sight. 
These  requirements  are  absolute,  and  must 
be  met  with.  Therefore,  although  this  is  all 
for  improvement  in  the  profession,  it  will 
seriously  limit  present  osteopathic  physicians 
without  sight  and  prevent  a  blind  student 
taking  up  this  subject.  To  further  elucidate 
upon  the  advantages  and  develop  a  thesis  of 
glaring,  and  to  say  the  least,  alluring  profes- 
sional activities,  would,  in  the  piesent  light, 
be  little  more  than  submitting  false  hopes. 
I  have,  at  present,  specific  communications 
relative  to  one  without  sight  taking  up  the 
practice  of  osteopathy  and  it  is  definitely  and 
unequivocally  stated  that  it  would  be  useless 
for  any  future  applicants  unable  to  meet  all 
of  the  requirements  to  venture  any  thought 
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as  to  being  accepted  into  the  college  for  osteo- 
pathic training. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  submit  a  few 
remarks  in  regard  to  a  deep  felt  appreciation 
to  those  who  have  very  often  rendered  a 
laudatory  remark  to  someone  in  my  behalf, 
and  it  must  certainly  be  understood  that  one's 
success  is  not  accomplished  by  him  alone.  The 
way  friends  and  associates  may  often  direct, 
particularly  in  this  instance,  a  patient  or 
patients  to  the  doctor's  office  is  the  very  man- 
ner in  which  the  gradual  building  up  of  con- 
fidence is  accomplished. 

It  must  finally  be  understood  that  without 
the  most  amicable  relations  with  the  Ameri- 


can Osteopathic  Association,  the  Massachu- 
setts Osteopathic  Association  and  the  New 
England  Osteopathic  Association  one  without 
sight  practicing  this  unique  form  of  the  heal- 
ing art  would  find  the  difficulties  insurmount- 
able. A  word  of  appreciation  must  be  ex- 
tended to  those  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Osteopathic  Hospital  Staff  who  have  so  often 
helped  this  speaker  in  a  personal  way,  thus 
enabling  him  to  carry  out  certain  pre- 
requisites necessary  to  complete  some  par- 
ticular project  at  hand. 

Thank    you    for    the    opportunity    of    pre- 
senting this  paper. 


THE  BLIND  IN  THE  PROFESSIONS— INSURANCE 

*RALPH  M.  PORTER 

Boston,  Mass. 


My  decision  to  enter  the  field  of  insurance 
was  influenced  by  three  factors  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  very  important.  First.  I  felt  that 
I  would  not  be  penalized  by  lack  of  sight; 
Second,  the  idea  of  selling  insurance  ap- 
pealed to  me;  and  third,  I  am  interested  in 
people. 

In  selecting  a  field  of  endeavor  in  which 
the  inconvenience  resulting  from  my  handicap 
is  a  negligible  matter,  I  have  placed  myself 
on  an  equal  footing  with  others  in  the  pro- 
fession and  I  feel  that  my  capacity  to  excel  is 
not  seriously  impaired.  If  I  have  the  ability, 
therefore,  and  am  willing  to  put  the  maxi- 
miun  effort  into  my  work,  there  is  no  logical 
reason  why  I  cannot  enjoy  the  same  success 
as  any  other  insurance  broker. 

The  degree  of  a  man's  success  in  any  pro- 
fession is  to  a  great  extent  attributalile  to 
the  interest  he  lias  in  it,  and  I  believe  this  to 
be  especially  true  in  the  field  of  insurance. 
From  my  own  experience  I  have  found  that 
when  my  income  was  not  up  to  expectations 
mv  eagerness  to  learn  more  about  the  many 
phases  of  the  work  gave  me  the  incentive  to 
try  just  a  bit  harder. 

Because  of  my  interest  in  people,  I  wanted 
to  work  with  them,  but  in  my  professional 
capacity  I  can  do  even  better.  I  can  bring 
them   a  service  which   is  a  necessity  in   any 
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well  regulated  life.  Although  many  people 
appreciate  the  importance  of  insurance,  they 
know  very  little  about  it.  It  is  the  job  of  the 
agent,  therefore,  to  counsel  them  wisely  so 
that  they  may  make  intelligent  decisions  con- 
cerning  their  insurance  needs. 

In  making  my  initial  efforts  to  secure  busi- 
ness I  called  upon  my  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. Like  so  many  others  who  contemplate 
going  into  business  I  counted  upon  their 
patronage,  but  I  soon  found  that  I  was  able 
to  sell  insurance  to  a  very  few.  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  note,  howe\er,  that  as  I  progressed, 
tlie  number  of  friends  to  whom  I  ^vas  able  to 
sell  insurance  steadily  increased.  There  may 
be  isolated  instances  wherein  friends  or  rel- 
atives will  give  you  their  business  because 
you  are  blind  or  because  they  wish  to  help 
you  get  started,  but  the  majority  of  people 
want  to  associate  themselves  with  someone 
who  is  fairly  well  established.  If  you  can  gain 
their  confidence  and  impress  them  with  your 
progress  you  ha^'e  removed  the  one  great  ob- 
stacle. And  to  my  way  of  thinking,  that's  the 
way  it  should  be.  After  all,  adequate  insur- 
ance coverage  is  a  very  important  matter.  I 
could  elaborate  on  that  with  a  little  encour- 
agement. 

To  build  an  insurance  business  of  anv  size, 
the  first  requirement  is  to  make  contacts. 
With  that  in  mind,  I  increased  my  social  ac- 
tivities and  joined  several  Avorthwhile  organi- 
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zations  and  in  so  doing,  was  able  to  create 
centers  of  influence.  My  regular  work  was 
carried  on  by  telephone,  mail,  and  personal 
consultations.  And  I  might  add  that,  in  my 
opinion,  at  least,  the  method  of  making  ini- 
tial contacts  by  telephone  is  most  valuable 
and  expedient.  Through  this  medium  I  have 
contacted  many  prospects  who  would  not 
have  been  available  in  person.  In  fact,  I  have 
a  number  of  fairly  large  accounts  which  were 
secured  entirely  by  telephone  and  I  have  yet 
to  meet  some  of  these  people  in  person.  In 
regard  to  soliciting  by  mail,  I  have  found  that 
a  letter  followed  by  a  telephone  call  is  also 
a  good  method.  The  one  drawback,  however, 
is  that  it  consumes  a  great  deal  of  time. 

In  doing  work  of  this  nature,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  interesting  and  valuable  con- 
tacts is  always  present.  I  was  fortunate  in 
making  such  a  contact  in  the  person  of  a 
public  relations  counsellor  who  gave  me  the 
idea  of  supplementing  my  income  by  engag- 
ing in  public  relations.  This  work,  by  the 
way.  was  also  done  by  telephone,  and  from 
it  I  gained  a  great  deal  of  very  profitable  ex- 
perience. I  was  also  much  impressed  by  what 
could  be  accomplished  by  telephone  in  this 
field,  and  as  a  result  of  that  experience,  I 
concentrated  even  more  on  the  idea  of  sell- 
ing insurance  in  this  manner.  At  present, 
practically  all  of  my  business  is  done  by 
phone. 

I  now  have  my  own  office  in  the  center  of 
the  city  and  through  renewals  and  new  busi- 
ness, I  manage  to  do  fairly  well.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that  now  that  I  am  estab- 
lished, many  people  come  to  me.  In  mak- 
ing that  comment,  I  don't  wish  to  convey  the 
idea  that  I  merely  wait  in  my  office  for  peo- 
ple to  bring  their  insurance  to  me,  for  that 
would  not  be  true.  I  mention  it  simply  to 
substantiate  the  fact  that  until  you  create 
the  appearance  of  being  successful,  people 
will  be  reluctant  to  place  their  business  with 
you.  That  may  seem  a  bit  harsh  to  the  be- 
ginner, but,  after  all,  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  people  should  wish  to  place  their  insur- 
ance with  an  agent  who  is  likely  to  stay  in 
the  profession. 

Although  a  person  without  sight  can  com- 
petently carry  on  an  insurance  business  with 


a  minimum  of  sighted  assistance,  there  are 
times  when  this  help  is  indispensable.  If  it 
constitutes  an  added  expense,  therefore,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  utilize  it  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. To  do  so,  I  find  that  it  is  important  to 
keep  as  many  records  as  possible  in  Braille. 
If  an  account  can  be  readily  selected  from  the 
file  it  saves  a  considerable  amount  of  time. 
At  present,  I  am  working  on  a  system  which 
will  make  this  possible.  The  entire  corre- 
spondence pertaining  to  each  account  is 
placed  in  a  folder  which  in  turn  bears  the 
necessary  identification  in  Braille.  Although 
I  will  still  need  someone  to  read  the  corre- 
spondence to  me,  the  information  will  be 
readily  available,  thus  saving  time  which  can 
be  used  to  better  advantage. 

In  contemplating  insurance  as  a  vocation 
I  gave  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  considera- 
tion to  the  problems  with  which  I  might  be 
confronted.  One  aspect  of  the  business  from 
which  I  expected  to  experience  difficulty  is 
the  quoting  of  rates.  In  fact,  the  more  I 
thought  about  it,  the  more  nervous  I  became. 
I  have  learned  since,  however,  that  this  was 
just  so  much  needless  worry.  In  time  I  be- 
came familiar  with  the  approximate  rates  and 
was  able  to  quote  them  from  memory.  If  the 
prospective  insurance  salesman  will  concen- 
trate his  entire  effort  on  stressing  the  need 
of  insurance,  and  if,  through  his  capabilities, 
he  is  able  to  inspire  the  confidence  of  others, 
his  problems  will  be  negligible. 

In  bringing  you  this  account  of  my  experi- 
ences I  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  that 
blindness  is  not  a  determining  influence  in 
the  field  of  selling  insurance.  It  is  a  handicap, 
yes.  I  have  no  intention  of  denying  that,  but 
I  have  observed  others  with  far  more  dam- 
aging handicaps,  and  they  were  not  physical, 
either.  To  a  person  without  sight,  insurance 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity.  As  is  the  case 
with  all  others  who  enter  the  profession,  the 
degree  of  success  which  one  can  hope  to  at- 
tain will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  one's 
ability  and  to  the  extent  of  his  effort.  At 
first,  results  will  be  slow,  but  if  one  has  con- 
fidence and  is  not  easily  discouraged,  he  can 
succeed.  I  can  offer  no  better  evidence  of  that 
than  the  many  people  without  sight  who 
have  demonstrated  that  it  can  be  done. 
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EMPLOYER  ATTITUDES  ON  BLIND  WORKERS 

ANN  LEHMAN 

Senior  Employment  Consultant  for  the  Handicapped,  New  York  State  Employment 
Service,  New  York,  New  York 


When  your  chairman,  Dr.  Piatt,  asked  me 
to  discuss  employer  attitudes  towards  the 
blind,  I  thought  it  would  afford  me  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  check  with  employers 
on  their  experience  with  the  blind  workers 
we  had  placed  with  them  in  previous  years. 
So,  fortified  with  names  and  addresses  I 
started  on  my  rounds — 

The  first  part  of  these  follow-up  interviews 
was  concerned  with  specific  workers,  their 
assignments,  their  job  adjustments,  their  pro- 
motions, and  their  supervisors'  opinions  of 
them.  Before  terminating  the  interview,  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  true  attitude  towards 
blind  Avorkers  I  phrased  a  question  some- 
what as  follows:  "With  your  experience  as  an 
employer  of  blind  workers,  would  you  hire 
them  now  if  you  had  to  make  the  initial  de- 
cision to  hire  over  again?" 

The  question  brought  hosannas  of  praise; 
such  comments  as  "John  is  our  best  worker. 
He'd  be  the  last  man  to  go  in  a  lay-off"  or 
"I  don't  know  what  we'd  do  without  Jim. 
He's  wonderful  and  we  all  think  very  highly 
of  himi"  Repeated  with  slight  variations  of 
name,  circumstances  and  degree,  the  response 
was  almost  uniformally  superlative. 

Two  were  negative.  In  one  case  an  employer 
had  retained  a  dictaphone  operator  over  a 
period  of  many  years.  The  worker  had  some 
kind  of  an  emotional  disturbance  that  had 
affected  his  work.  Unable  to  recognize  the 
problem  as  an  emotional  difficulty,  the  em- 
ployer said  he  had  done  his  duty  by  offering 
employment  to  a  blind  worker  for  seven 
years.  Parenthetically,  I  might  add  that  I 
knew  of  the  emotional  disorder  through  a 
psychiatric  social  worker. 

In  another  case  an  employer  whom  we  tried 
to  interest  in  employing  blind  workers  re- 
ported that  in  his  experience  he  found  agency 
supervision  intolerable.  The  blind  workers 
were  satisfactory  but  the  repeated  visits  of 
the  agency's  representative  annoyed  him. 

The  results  of  this  survey  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  any  campaign  we  conducted  for  ob- 
taining jobs  for  blind  workers  should  lead  to 


easy  success.  As  this  was  not  the  case,  I  asked 
myself  why  with  this  record  do  we  have  sucii 
a  difficult  time  in  finding  jobs  for  our  blind 
applicants?  Why  is  our  path  so  difficult?  What 
were  the  factors  that  made  these  placements 
so  successful  and  new  ones  so  hard  to  obtain? 

If  we  review  the  situation  objectively,  we 
recognize  that  the  blind  applicants  we  have 
referred  are  a  carefully  selected  group  when 
compared  to  the  non-handicapped,  we  know 
that  marginal  non-handicapped  workers  are 
referred  to  jobs  but  blind  marginal  workers 
never  are.  Because  the  program  is  small  and 
always  will  be  because  of  the  few  involved, 
employers  identify  the  characteristics  of  "the 
blind"  in  quotes  with  the  blind  person  he 
knows.  Therefore,  each  blind  worker  placed 
becomes  an  ambassador  for  his  group  and  his 
selection  for  a  specific  job  is  carefully  scru- 
tinized. In  addition  to  skills,  even  his  moral 
fibre  is  examined.  Is  he  a  person  of  integrity, 
are  his  personal  relationships  with  co-workers 
and  supervisors  likely  to  be  happy  ones? 
These  are  not  idle  questions  but  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  in  certain  situations 
blind  persons  have  to  depend  upon  others 
and  these  services  are  obtained  more  easily 
when  the  person  is  well  liked.  Therefore  those 
with  lesser  skills  and  not  too  well  adjusted 
are  not  referred. 

While  the  foregoing  gives  an  interpretation 
to  successful  placement  it  does  not  reflect  the 
attitude  of  thousands  of  employers  who  refuse 
to  hire  them.  As  employers  are  people  who 
reflect  attitudes  of  the  general  population,  let 
us  examine  these  attitudes.  Has  the  impres- 
sion been  created  that  the  blind  person  is  a 
second  class  citizen,  requiring  special  privi- 
leges because  of  his  blindness?  Our  country 
accepted  a  man  severely  handicapped  with 
poliomyletis  as  a  President,  would  they  have 
accepted  a  blind  person?  I  doubt  it  because 
of  the  association  of  blindness  and  helpless- 
ness. 

What  has  been  done  to  create  this  im- 
pression? It  is  generally  accepted  that  loss  of 
sight   is    the   worst    affliction    that   man    can 
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face.  The  point  of  view  of  the  general  public 
has  never  been  developed  to  the  point  where 
they  think  that  blind  people  do  most  things 
just  like  the  rest  of  us  but  may  accomplish 
the  result  somewhat  differently. 

In  my  opinion  all  legislation  that  singles 
out  the  blind  helps  to  promote  the  impres- 
sion of  helplessness.  This  year  thousands  of 
people  who  may  not  have  had  any  contact 
with  blind  people  saw  provisions  for  special 
tax  exemptions  because  of  blindness.  Does 
this  bring  to  the  public  mind  the  idea  of 
self  sufficiency  or  dependence?  In  the  field  of 
social  legislation  we  have  "blind  assistance." 
Do  we  have  cerebral  palsy  assistance,  multiple 
sclerosis  assistance  or  polio  assistance?  Should 
we  ask  to  what  extent  do  special  privileges 
harm  the  group? 

Let  us  go  a  step  further  and  ask  ourselves 
honestly,  as  workers  with  the  blind,  do  we 
believe  the  blind  can  compete  with  sighted 
^vorkers  and  reach  the  height  they  are  capable 
of?  Not  always,  I'm  afraid.  A  short  time  ago, 
at  a  general  session  of  placement  workers,  one 
representing  an  agency  for  the  blind  said 
"If  a  plank  should  fall  on  the  head  of  an 
engineer  and  deprive  him  of  his  sight  he 
could  not  be  an  engineer  any  longer."  There 
was  no  thought  of  possible  modification  of 
method  of  job  skills  to  a  new  situation.  But 
in  just  such  a  situation  recently  I  found  an 
employer  perfectly  willing  to  discuss  with  me 
how  the  problem  of  reading  blueprints  might 
be  handled  so  he  could  hire  a  blind  engineer. 

In  a  large  measure  workers  in  the  field  of 
the  blind  are  responsible  for  public  attitudes. 
In    working   with    them    as    individuals    they 


help  set  the  sights,  and  interpret  possibilities 
to  the  newly  blinded.  Are  they  limiting  op- 
portunities because  they  are  wearing  blinders? 

Employers  recognize  that  successful  workers 
are  measured  not  only  by  their  skills  but  how 
well  they  get  along  with  others.  Of  all  groups 
of  the  disabled,  the  blind  seem  to  develop  a 
high  degree  of  sociability.  In  addition,  when 
they  have  adjusted  to  what  will  probably  be 
the  major  tragedy  of  their  lives,  minor  hard- 
ships seem  less  tragic  and  they  create  a 
wholesome  and  courageous  atmosphere  about 
them.  Their  potentials  as  morale  builders 
shoidd  be  utilized  in  promoting  their  place- 
ments with  employers. 

Yet  we  shoidd  not  overlook  the  practical 
problems  that  face  the  employer.  Many  blind 
workers  lack  flexibility  which  makes  their  re- 
assignments  difficult  even  when  well  trained. 
Another  difficulty  lies  in  the  employer's  fear 
that  he  would  fail  to  have  the  courage  to 
lay  off  a  blind  worker.  Guide  service  some- 
times creates  problems  that  the  employer 
does  not  want  to  fuss  with. 

In  conclusion,  employers  seem  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  groups — those  who  have  hired 
the  blind  and  those  who  have  not.  The 
former,  though  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber seems  well  satisfied.  In  order  to  increase 
the  former,  we  should  aim  to  make  the  blind 
more  independent,  more  willing  and  ready 
to  accept  responsibility,  more  mature.  They 
should  learn  to  participate  with  the  non- 
disabled  in  recreation,  and  without  seeming 
to  l)e  on  exhibit,  to  work  as  a  member  of  a 
team.  When  this  is  achieved,  more  employers 
will  hire  them  on  the  basis  of  their  abilities. 


THE  BLIND  IN  OUR  OWN  PROFESSION 

KATHERN  F.  GRUBER 

Director,    Services   for  War-Blinded,    American   Foundation   for   the   Blind, 
New  York,   New  York 


The  preceding  speakers  have  dwelt  upon 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  vari- 
ous professions  offer  to  the  blind  individual — 
such  professions  as  music,  science,  college 
teaching,  insurance,  osteopathy,  etc.  In  these 
the  blind  person  operates  in  open  competition 
with  the  seeing.  Now,  at  the  close  of  this 
morning's  session,  we  come  to  our  own  pro- 


fession— the  area  of  work  for  the  blind.  We 
are  somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  famous 
psychoanalyst  who  had  spent  a  full  day  with 
various  and  sundry  patients.  At  the  close  of 
this  day  he  stared  morbidly  out  of  the  window 
and  announced  to  a  colleague,  "I  feel  ter- 
rible". "Well,  why  don't  you  analyze  your- 
self?" suggested  the  compatriot.  "Why,  that's 
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impossible,"  said  the  analyst,  "I  can't  afford 
it!" 

Well,  whether  our  own  profession  can  afford 
it  or  not,  the  time  has  come  to  have  a 
straightforward  look  at  it  here  and  now  and 
ask  ourselves  a  few  questions  about  the  pres- 
ent status  of  our  own  area  of  work  and  its 
prevailing  attitude  toward  employing  blind 
persons  as  professional  workers.  Miss  Lende's 
figures  are  not  too  encouraging  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  varying  degrees — as  individuals  and 
as  agencies — we  are  all  responsible  for  those 
figures — some  of  us  because  we  have  lacked 
conviction;  others  because  we  have  had  the 
conviction  only  when  it  has  been  convenient; 
others  because  we  have  been  indifferent  and 
have  maintained  no  point  of  view  at  all,  and, 
thank  goodness,  others  who  have  been  pretty 
steady  all  the  way  through  and  have  given 
us  the  percentage  that  we  have!  You  know, 
there  is  an  ancient  Egyptian  proverb  that 
states  that  an  archer  hits  the  target  partly  by 
pulling,  and  partly  by  letting  go.  With  your 
permission,  we'll  do  a  little  of  both  in  this 
discussion,  trusting  that  some  of  the  shafts 
may  land  somewhere  near  the  bull's  eye. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  let  us  con- 
sider the  area  of  work  for  the  blind  to  com- 
prise those  agencies — public  and  private; 
national,  state  and  local — that  are  engaged 
directly  in  work  for  the  blind.  Let  us  also  con- 
sider that  the  standard  definition  of  blindness 
obtains  in  this  discussion.  Let  us  also  re- 
member that  such  positions  as  dictating  ma- 
chine operators,  telephonists,  receptionists, 
clerical  workers,  shop  workers,  etc.  are  not  in 
the  professional  classification  and  that  their 
nimibers  are  not  included  in  the  statement 
of  figures  Miss  Lende  gave  us  previously.  It 
seems  wise  to  repeat  here  those  of  Miss 
Lende's  figures  that  apply  to  our  profession. 
Briefly  stated,  they  are  as  follows: 

Executives  of  state  agencies  in  the  United 
States — -15  out  of  48,  or  roughly — 31%  are 
blind. 

Executives  of  branch  offices  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind — accepted 
policy  of  employing  only  blind  executives — 
normally  100%  are  blind. 

Executives  of  private  service  agencies  in  the 
United  States — 7  out  of  76  are  blind — 9%. 

Professional  staffs  of  state  agencies  rendering 
OVR  service — 100  blind  individuals  em- 
ployed in  OVR  work  in  United  States. 

Professional    staffs    of    private    agencies    in 


United  States — no  figures  but  at  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  it  is  roughly 

25%.    . 
Superintendents  of  residential  schools  for  the 

blind— 3  out  of  54—5%- 

Home  Teachers  175  out  of  201 — 87% 

Teachers     in     residential     schools     for     the 

blind   249  out  of  1026 — 24% 

We  can  see  from  this  that  the  general  over- 
all percentage  of  the  blind  in  the  profes- 
sional area  of  our  work  in  the  United  States 
is  certainly  low  in  the  executive  field;  and  it 
is  certainly  not  too  high  in  the  professional 
staff  and  teaching  area.  It  won't  do  to  sit 
back  complacently  and  say  that  the  one  can 
offset  the  other  and  thus  present  a  fairly 
decent  over-all  percentage.  We  must  make  an 
attempt  to  analyze  this  situation  to  find  out 
why  it  is  that  we  don't  make  a  better  show- 
ing, especially  in  the  executive  area  of  our 
profession.  We  must  try  to  find  out  why  it  is 
that  our  own  profession  which  is  supposed 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  the  place- 
ment of  qualified  blind  persons  in  open  com- 
petition with  the  sighted,  makes  such  a  poor 
application  of  that  principle  within  its  own 
ranks.  We  must  remember,  in  analyzing  this, 
that  there  is  a  dual  responsibility  for  this 
low  percentage  and  that  responsibility  has 
to  be  shared  by  the  agencies  doing  the  hir- 
ing and  by  the  blind  applicants  seeking  pro- 
fessional positions. 

What,  then,  may  be  some  of  the  reasons 
contributing  to  the  present  situation?  Let's 
be  frank  about  this  and  ask  a  few  questions. 

Is  it  possible  that  some  present  agency 
executives,  either  sighted  or  blind,  are  not  yet 
themselves  fully  convinced  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciple that  blindness  in  itself  is  no  bar  to 
entering  our  profession?  Is  it  further  possible 
that  this  same  indecision  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  may  be  transferred  to  Boards  of 
Directors  of  agencies  in  whom  might  lie  the 
authority  to  employ?  On  the  other  hand, 
might  not  some  agency  executives  err  in  the 
opposite  direction  and  employ  blind  individ- 
uals on  the  almost  single  qualification  of 
blindness?  And,  having  hired  them  on  that 
basis,  might  not  that  same  executive  allow 
his  emotions  to  carry  over  into  the  firing 
field  and  might  he  not  find  himself  unable 
to  dismiss  an  incompetent  and  inefficient 
worker — either  blind  or  sighted?  Is  such  an 
executive  not  in  the  process  of  building  up 
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a  sheltered  workshop  for  unqualified  and 
incompetent  j^rofessional  employees — than 
which  there  can  be  nothing  worse  in  our 
field?  And  would  not  his  possible  successor 
feel  almost  compelled  not  to  employ  any 
more  blind  workers  for  a  long  time  in  an 
attempt  to  equalize  the  situation? 

Might  it  not  just  be  possible  that  we  have 
paid  too  little  attention  to  the  actual  train- 
ing and  placement  of  blind  persons  in  our 
profession;  that  we  have  given  that  group 
only  a  fraction  of  the  attention  that  we  give 
to  the  training  and  placement  of  blind  work- 
ers in  industry?  Might  not  that  lack  of  in- 
terest and  support  demonstrate  itself  in  the 
small  number  of  really  qualified  blind  people 
for  our  profession  and  might  not  this  extra 
attention  at  the  beginning  of  a  blind  person's 
professional  career  in  our  field  mean  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure? 

On  the  other  hand,  is  there  not  a  consid- 
erable number  of  blind  persons  who  hold  ade- 
quate academic  qualifications  for  entering 
our  profession  but  Avho,  unfortunately,  lack 
the  personal  adequacy  of  physical  poise  and 
orientation,  of  appearance  and  grooming,  of 
personality,  etc.  that  are  necessaiy  for  filling 
the  job?  And  is  not  our  profession  really  re- 
sponsible for  this  situation  for  in  our  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  have  we  not  placed  too 
much  emphasis  upon  the  compulsive  symp- 
toms that  inevitably  create  such  lopsided  per- 
sonalities? And  are  not  these  same  individuals 
knocking  on  the  door  of  our  profession  and 
personally  feeling  very  much  abused  by  re- 
jection, especially  when  they  can  exhibit  a 
roster  of  degrees?  And  is  there  not  some 
justification  for  their  feeling  of  abuse  if  the 
agency  has  not  detnanded  these  same  personal 
qualifications  of  its  sighted  professional 
u'orkers? 

Might  it  be  possible  that  the  salaries  paid 
by  some  agencies  for  the  blind  to  professional 
workers  are  so  low  that  the  blind  individuals 
who  could  be  excellent  executives  or  staff 
members  are  seeking  other  areas  of  employ- 
ment? Or  could  it  be  that  the  attitude  of 
some  agencies  toward  its  blind  staff  members 
is  much,  much  too  similar  to  the  attitude  of 
most  parents  who  have  a  blind  child — that 
they  are  continually  justifying  to  the  public 
the  presence  of  the  blind  person  on  the  staff? 
Could   it   possibly   be   that   individual   blind 


persons  have  closed  the  door  to  employment 
to  other  blind  persons  in  an  agency  for  the 
blind  simply  because — and  here  I  quote  the 
actual  words  of  one  blind  person — "I  have 
bedded  myself  down  in  a  soft  job  in  an 
agency  for  the  blind  and  I  don't  care  who 
knows  it."?  Is  such  an  attitude  likely  to  spur 
the  employing  authority  of  that  agency  to 
even  average  efforts  to  secure  other  blind 
workers?  Might  it  be  that  in  recent  years  we 
have  been  deluged  with  "counselors  of  the 
blind" — counselors  who  have  achieved  that 
rating  by  a  stroke  of  someone's  pen  and  not 
by  training?  That  these  same  counselors  have 
lacked  the  courage  to  peer  beyond  the  single 
qualification  of  blindness  and  have  let  loose 
upon  this  country  a  whole  epidemic  of  would- 
be-rehabilitation-experts  in  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind  and  that  in  self-defence,  an 
agency  has  to  be  thrice  as  careful  in  employ- 
ing any  blind  persons? 

Or  could  it  be  that  policy-making  organi- 
zations like  thi^  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  and  its  offspring,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  have 
not  been  particularly  articulate  in  enunciat- 
ing their  respective  policies  concerning  em- 
ployment of  blind  persons  in  our  profes- 
sion? 

The  foregoing  questions  are  only  a  part  of 
a  large  number  that  might  be  asked  in  an 
attempt  to  analyze  the  reason  that  blind  in- 
dividuals are  not  employed  more  generously 
in  a  professional  capacity  in  our  area  of  work. 
How  can  we  improve  the  situation?  Following 
are  some  suggestions  which  may  make  a  con- 
triliution  in  that  direction. 

In  the  first  place,  ours  is  a  grown-up  pro- 
fession; it  is  a  good  profession;  it  deserves 
and  should  get  the  best  from  the  best  of  us! 
Let's  be  proud  of  it!  Let  us  guard  its  standards 
jealously,  and  let  us  regard  it  as  one  that 
requires  its  workers,  both  sighted  and  blind, 
to  meet  severe  standards  in  qualifying  for 
positions  and  in  executing  the  respective 
duties  of  their  positions  thereafter.  If  inter- 
preted to  the  community  with  strength  and 
not  sentiment,  our  profession  requires  and 
deserves  more  conviction,  more  intellectual 
discipline,  and  more  integrity  than  almost 
any  other  area  in  the  social  work  field.  Our 
profession  is  decidedly  not  one  in  which  the 
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"leftovers"  of  other  professions — the  "fail- 
ures" in  other  professions — the  "goldbrickers" 
in  our  own  profession  can  find  a  refuge!  Let 
us  regard  our  profession  as  one  that  deserves 
and  should  get  top-notch  workers  in  every 
area!  Let  us  so  conduct  ourselves  in  the 
presentation  of  our  standards  and  our  work 
that  a  professional  vacancy  in  an  agency  for 
the  blind  will  be  looked  upon  as  one  pri- 
maril\  desirable  by  those  seeking  positions 
and  not  one  to  be  sought  as  a  last  resort  after 
all  other  possibilities  have  been  exhausted! 
We  can  achieve  a  great  deal  of  this  by  de- 
veloping a  policy  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployment of  professional  personnel  in  our 
field  and  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  that 
policy.  Let  it  be  a  cardinal  principle  that 
neither  blind  persons  as  blind  persons  nor 
sighted  persons  as  sighted  persons  be  given 
priority  in  professional  work  with  the  blind, 
but  highly  qualified  persons  as  highly  quali- 
fied persons  always  be  considered!  Let  another 
principle  be  that  we  recognize  the  falli- 
bility of  human  judgment  in  selecting  even 
from  among  highly  qualified  persons;  that  if 
a  gross  error  has  been  made  in  that  direction, 
let  us  be  as  brave  in  firing  as  we  were  in 
hiring! 

How  can  we  implement  these  principles? 
We  can  do  it  by  having  standards  and  policies 
governing  our  professional  positions  and  by 
adhering  to  these  standards  and  policies.  It 
seems  quite  justifiable  that  this  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the 
Services  for  the  Blind  in  OVR  or  all  three — 
become  articulate  in  this  matter  of  standards 
in  our  profession  and  in  the  matter  of  a 
policy  concerning  the  employment  of  blind 
persons  in  our  profession.  Surely  it  woidd  do 
no  harm  to  have  expressed  policies  from  na- 
tional organizations  like  this  delivered  at  op- 
portune times  to  those  individuals  or  groups 
of  individuals  who  have  appointive  power  to 
key  positions  in  our  field  of  work.  Surely  we 
honor  our  profession  enough  to  make  that 
small  contribution  toward  the  naming  of  the 
head  of  a  responsible  division  of  work  for 
the  blind!  Surely  we  have  arrived  at  a  point 
in  our  area  of  work  in  which  we  can  afford 
to  scrutinize  all  newcomers  to  the  field  and 
to  have  evidence  of  their  sincerity  in  our  be- 
liefs and  ideals!  If  we  were  in  possession  of 


expressed  standards  and  policies,  could  we 
not  do  a  great  favor  to  the  young  blind  peo- 
ple of  this  country  who  aspire  to  our  pro- 
fession by  giving  them  this  information? 
Would  it  not  be  wise  to  alert  them  and  their 
educators  to  the  qualifications  that  have  to 
be  met  to  enter  our  profession  and  to  em- 
phasize to  them  that  the  acquisition  of  aca- 
demic knowledge  is  only  part  of  tlie  story? 
If  we  were  in  possession  of  expressed  stand- 
ards and  policies,  could  we  not  then  make 
adequate  representation  of  them  before  the 
counseling  divisions  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities so  that  social  workers,  teachers,  re- 
habilitation workers,  etc.  would  be  as  aware 
of  our  profession  as  they  are  of  others?  Yes, 
we  do  need  expressed  standards  and  policies. 
And  we  need  to  be  proud  of  them!  "We  need 
to  spread  the  word  around  that  a  profes- 
sional position  in  the  area  of  work  for  the 
blind  is  very  definitely  to  be  considered  a 
good  position  that  can  be  filled  only  by 
qualified  personnel,  either  sighted  or  blind! 

And  now,  in  closing,  I  should  like  again  to 
focus  attention  on  this  matter  of  blind  execu- 
tives and  professional  workers  in  our  field. 
I  should  like  to  present  the  hypothetical  case 
of  the  filling  of  an  executive  position  within 
an  agency  for  the  blind.  Only  qualified  per- 
sons as  qualified  persons  are  being  considered. 
The  field  narrows  down  to  two  individuals — 
one  sighted  and  one  blind — -either  of  whom 
would  make  a  very  creditable  executive  of 
that  agency.  The  blind  person  is  selected  to 
fill  the  position.  Now,  let  us  count  up  the 
extra  dividends  that  can  accrue  to  the  agency 
and  to  the  community  because  the  highly 
qualified  blind  person  was  chosen: 

To  begin  with,  that  chosen  blind  executive 
can  serve  in  the  community  as  an  excellent 
objective  standard  with  which  to  bargain  for 
that  community's  cooperation  in  the  place- 
ment of  other  blind  workers  in  the  indus- 
tries and  professions  of  the  area.  Who  of  us 
does  not  know  and  radiate  to  the  positive 
power  of  a  poised  and  intelligent  blind  leader 
stating  his  case  before  the  people? 

In  the  second  place,  and  growing  out  of  the 
first  dividend,  the  public  will  have  frequent 
opportiuiity  to  identify  the  physical  disability 
of  blindness  with  an  outstanding  blind  leader 
in  the  community.  This  can  help  mightily  to 
promote  social  acceptance  of  the  disability  of 
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blindness  instead  of  the  rejection  which  psy- 
'chologists  tell  us,  is  so  often  unconsciously 
promoted  when  sighted  people  represent  the 
blind. 

Third — the  staff  of  the  agency  will  have 
another  and  overt  reason  to  promote  the 
principle  of  employment  of  blind  people  in 
open  industry  and  in  the  professions.  For 
will  they  not  then  have  the  pride  and  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  their  own  agency  is 
putting  into  practice  what  it  preaches? 

And  fourth,  and  very  important — the  blind 
people  of  the  community  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  identify  themselves  with  a  blind 


leader  who,  in  turn,  has  a  positive  identifi- 
cation with  the  community.  In  this  point,  let 
us  remember  that  it  is  not  so  much  what  the 
blind  leader  says;  it  is  what  he  is  and  does  in 
the  community  that  makes  this  identification 
valuable. 

I  say  to  you — these  four  extra  dividends 
are  good. 

I  say  to  you — these  four  extra  dividends 
are  worth  going  after! 

And  I  say  to  you — these  four  extra  divi- 
dends represent  the  dynamics  of  a  disability 
at  its  very  best! 


THE  ATTITUDES  OF  THE  SIGHTED  TOWARD  THE  BLIND 

HARRY  E.  SIMMONS 
Executive  Director,   Florida   Council   for  the  Blind,  Tampa,   Florida 


"Attitudes  of  the  Sighted  toward  the  Blind", 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  hours  of  de- 
liberation, discussion  and  controversy  in  the 
past  few  years.  Thus,  it  can  be  readily  under- 
stood that  in  the  few  minutes  allotted  to  me 
I  can  merely  touch  on  a  few  major  points  of 
the  total  subject. 

I  do  believe  that  it  is  important  to  know 
and  understand  the  opinions  of  sighted  people 
toward  blindness  in  order  to  properly  plan 
certain  phases  of  our  program  of  services  for 
the  blind.  However,  there  is  a  distinct 
paucity  of  pertinent,  authentic,  factual  in- 
formation available  at  the  present  time  to 
workers  in  our  field. 

With  some  notable  exceptions,  the  written 
articles  available  reveal  a  shocking  amount 
of  generalization,  looseness  of  terms  and  sub- 
jectivity of  opinions.  Time  after  time  at- 
titudes are  attributed  to  the  all  encompassing 
term  "sighted  public"  as  a  general  mass  of 
unanimous  people  and  only  rarely  do  you 
find  such  qualifying  terms  as  "some  of  the 
sighted"  or  "most  of  the  sighted". 

This  is  definitely  a  neat,  if  unintentional, 
reversal  of  our  objection  to  the  allusion  of 
the  blind  as  a  unified  group. 

There  appear  to  be  two  schools  of  thought 
regarding  the  opinions  of  the  sighted  world 
about  the  blind.  One  school  subscribes  to  the 
theory  that  the  attitudes  of  the  sighted  are 
the  end  results  of  unthinking,  inherent  preju- 


dice and  parallel  to  religious  or  racial  preju- 
dices, and  that  they  are  emotional  and  ego- 
tistic in  nature.  Furthermore,  this  school 
feels  that  the  public  attitudes  are  not  amena- 
ble to  educational  or  public  relations  efforts 
to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  other  school  seems  to  hold  that  most 
of  the  false  opinions  of  the  sighted  are  the 
result  of  non-malicious  ignorance  and 
maudlin  sympathy;  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  public  has  no  close  contact  with  the 
blind  and,  therefore,  does  not  know  about 
their  abilities  and  resources.  This  second 
group  feels  that  planned  educational  efforts 
will,  over  a  period  of  years,  modify  opinions. 

All  of  this  confusion  provoked  me  into  a 
search  for  a  more  factual,  objective  and 
statistical  method  of  gaining  knowledge  of 
the  public's  attitudes  on  this  subject. 

In  a  moment  of  bland  innocence  and  trust- 
ing ignorance  I  determined  to  approach  a 
significant  number  of  the  average  sighted 
adult  population  and  seek  their  frank  opin- 
ions in  a  way  best  adapted  to  secure  true 
responses. 

Little  did  I  know  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  I  was  to  undertake  and  the  hours  of 
tallying,  mathematical  calculations  and  analy- 
sis that  it  entailed. 

Without  delay  I  sought  the  counsel  and 
assistance  of  the  graduate  department  of  the 
University  of  Florida  and,  more  specifically, 
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that  of  Dr.  John  M.  Maclachlan,  Head  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology,  and  an  authority  on 
methods  of  social  research  and  public  opinion 
polls.  Dr.  Maclachlan  kindly  assigned  iMr. 
Richard  Fulton,  a  student  in  his  "Social  Re- 
search Class"  for  the  work  of  polling  ap- 
proximately 600  University  students  and  I 
am  deeply  indebted  to  this  young  man  for  his 
hours  of  labor. 

Credit  for  invaluable  assistance  must  also 
be  given  to  Mr.  Robert  Simmons,  Manager, 
and  Mr.  Theron  J.  Williams,  Psychologist, 
with  the  Tampa  Office  of  the  Florida  State 
Employment  Service. 

A  preliminary  true-false  questionnaire  was 
constructed  which  contained  ten  basic  ques- 
tions on  the  subject  with  additional  leading 
questions  to  determine  sex,  race,  age,  educa- 
tional level  and  religious  affiliations.  The 
final  form  of  the  questionnaire  was  drafted 
with  the  assistance  of  the  University  after 
pre-testing  with  a  control  group. 

E\en  with  this  precaution  I  now  recognize 
some  weaknesses  in  the  questionnaire  and 
polling  procedures.  Firstly,  no  quoto  con- 
trolled method  was  employed  and  the  polled 
group  variables  of  sex,  religion  and  age  were 
not  held  in  line  with  distribution  as  reported 
in  the  latest  census  for  Florida,  and  thus  the 
sampling  woidd  show  some  deviation  from  a 
true  cross  section  poll. 

Secondly,  the  percentage  breakdown  on 
those  having  a  blind  member  of  the  family 
must    be    regarded    very    skeptically    as    the 


number  totalled  only  thirty-five. 

Thirdly,  there  are  also  some  inherent  weak- 
nesses in  a  true-false  questionnaire  and  in  an 
unhurried,  completely  scientific  poll  I  would 
be  inclined  to  recommend  the  Thurstone 
Scale   type  of  sampling. 

Fourthly,  this  poll  was  conducted  entirely 
within  the  State  of  Florida  Avhich,  indeed, 
constitutes  a  geographical  limitation. 

Fifthly,  we  are  pursuing  a  vigorous  re- 
habilitation and  vending  stand  program  in 
Florida  and  the  excellent  publicity  that  we 
have  been  getting  might  possibly  affect  public 
opinions. 

In  short,  I  do  not  presume  to  report  the 
residts  of  this  poll  as  a  scientifically  exact 
accomplishment.  I  will  be  amply  rewarded 
if  this  effort  stimulates  more  exacting  studies 
by  research  bodies.  I  do  maintain,  however, 
that  these  1182  voluntary,  imidentified  re- 
sponses to  the  ten  questions  posed  are  signifi- 
cant and  the  results  cannot  be  ignored. 

Of  the  1182  completed  questionnnaires,  582 
were  from  the  student  body  of  the  University 
of  Florida  and  600  from  the  general  adult 
population  of  various  towns,  cities  and  rural 
communities  in  Florida.  A  few  questionnaires 
were  discarded,  over  and  above  the  number 
just  mentioned,  for  valid  reasons.  Some  of 
the  questionnaires  contained  comments  in  ad- 
dition to  the  true-false  answer  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  analyze  the  remarks. 

The  final  questionnaire  form  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


OPINIONS  ABOUT  BLINDNESS 

Prepared  by  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind  as  an  aid  in  determining  the  attitude  of  the  gen- 
eral public  toward  the  blind. 

1.  Read  the  statement  and  answer  it  by  placing  a  check  mark  (/)  to  indicate  your  first  reaction, 
either  true  or  false,  and  do  not  change  any  answers. 

2.  Do  NOT  sign  your  name.  Your  answers  will  NOT  be  identified. 

Age  ....   Sex  ....   Years  of  school   Religious  membership   

Are  there  any  blind  persons  in  your  family?  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  any  blind 

person?  


Answer  as  you  believe — either  TRUE  or  FALSE 

1.  I  would  rather  be  dead  than  blind.  TRUE FALSE 

2.  A  blind  persons  sense  of  touch  and  hearing  automatically  becomes  better  than  those  of  a 

sighted  person.  TRUE FALSE 
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3.  In  the  event  of  war,  blind  persons  should  be  drafted  for  war  work — in  some  capacity — the 

same  as  sighted  persons.  TRUE  ....  FALSE  .... 

4.  Blindness  is  often  God's  punishment  for  sin.  TRUE FALSE  .... 

5.  Most  blind  are  capable  of  holding  some  regular  job.  TRUE  ....  FALSE 

6.  Most  blind  persons  are  unhappy — continually  yearn  for  sight.  TRUE FALSE  .... 

7.  To  be  blind  is  the  most  serious  physical  disability  that  could  happen  to  a  human  being. 

TRUE FALSE 

8.  Society  should  give  each  blind  person  a  sufficient  pension  on  which  to  live  without  work- 

ing. TRUE  ....  FALSE  .... 

9.  Most  street  beggars  are  blind.  TRUE  ....  FALSE  .... 

10.  Most  blind  people  are  unable  to  eat  with  a  knife  and  fork  like  sighted  people  do.  TRUE 
FALSE  .... 


For  the  sake  of  brevity,  in  tables  of  per- 
centages which  are  now  offered,  I  will  use 
these  abbreviations:  "composite",  meaning 
analysis  based  on  the  entire  1182  completed 
questionnaires;  "college",  identifying  the  582 
college  student  questionnaires  and  "adult",  re- 
ferring to  the  600  completed  average  adult 
population  forms. 

On  the  statement,  "I  would  rather  be  dead 
Ithan  blind.",  10.570  of  the  composite  group 
checked  true,  13.770  of  the  adult  group 
checked  true  and  7.370  of  the  college  group 
marked  true.  This  appears  to  be,  over  all 
three  groups,  a  lower  percentage  than  we 
have  been  led  to  believe  by  previous  subjec- 
tive estimates. 

Regarding  the  second  questionnaire  item, 
"A  blind  person's  sense  of  touch  and  hearing 
automatically  becomes  better  than  those  of 
a  sighted  person.",  64.270  of  the  composite 
group  marked  true,  76.870  of  the  adult  group 
marked  true  and  51.270  of  the  college  group 
marked  true.  This  tends  to  bear  out  asser- 
tions that  most  sighted  people  believe  that 
the  loss  of  vision  increases  the  acuity  or  ca- 
pacity of  the  other  senses.  We  know  from 
scientific  experiment  that  this  is  not  an  ac- 
curate conclusion. 

In  response  to  statement  number  three,  "In 
the  event  of  war,  blind  persons  should  be 
drafted  for  work — in  some  capacity — the 
same  as  sighted  persons.",  47.2%  of  the  com- 
posite group  checked  true,  51.3%  of  the  adult 
checked  true  and  only  43.170  of  the  college 
group  checked  true.  This  is  the  only  question 
among  the  ten  about  which  the  college  group 
appeared  less  liberal  in  attitude  than  the 
average  adult  group  and  there  is  no  apparent 
explanation  for  this  isolated  reversal  of  ten- 
dency. 


The  next  item  is,  "Blindness  is  often  God's 
punishment  for  sin."  True  was  checked  as 
follows:  composite  group  7.3%,  adult  group, 
a  i.27o,  college  group  3.3%. 

Statement  number  five  on  the  questionnaire 
is,  "Most  blind  are  capable  of  holding  some 
regular  job."  This  was  marked  true  by  88.4% 
of  the  composite  group,  85.57,  of  the  adult 
group  and  91.5%  of  the  college  group.  This 
high  percentage  of  agreement  is  significant 
and,  I  believe,  exceeds  any  estimate  hereto- 
fore made. 

Item  number  six  states,  "Most  blind  per- 
sons are  unhappy — continually  yearn  for 
sight."  The  response  "true"  was  checked  as 
follows:  24.1%  of  the  composite  group,  31% 
of  the  adult  and  17.1%  of  the  college  group. 

The  seventh  item  states,  "To  be  blind  is  the 
most  serious  physical  disability  that  could 
happen  to  a  human  being."  26.5%  of  the 
composite,  30.770  of  the  adult  and  22.2%  of 
the  college  group  marked  true  in  this  in- 
stance. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  approxi- 
mately only  14  of  the  1182  persons  polled 
thought  that  blindness  was  the  most  serious 
physical  handicap. 

Number  eight  is,  "Society  should  give  each 
blind  person  a  sufficient  pension  on  which 
to  live  without  working."  This  was  checked 
true  by  36.4%  of  the  composite  group,  41.9% 
of  the  adult  group  and  3170  of  the  college 
group. 

We  could  possibly  imply  from  these  re- 
sponses that  roughly,  %  of  the  total  group 
thought  that  the  able  blind  should  support 
themselves. 

Number  nine  states,  "Most  street  beggars 
are  blind.",  io.87o  of  the  composite,  14.3%  of 
the  adult  and  7.3%  of  the  college  group  be- 
lieve this  statement  to  be  true. 
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The  tenth  and  last  statement  is,  "Most 
blind  people  are  unable  to  eat  with  a  knife 
and  fork  like  sighted  people  do."  The  re- 
sponse percentages  were:  10.9%,  17%  and 
4.9%  for  the  composites,  adult  and  college 
groups  respectively.  It  is  indeed  a  wide  gap 
between  the  4.9%  and  17%  adult  group  re- 
sponse. 

In  addition  to  the  above  general  analysis 
I  have  prepared  twelve  tables  of  percentages 
broken  down  as  follows: 

1.  Individuals  knowing  a  blind  person. 

2.  Individuals  not  knowing  a  blind  person. 

3.  Individuals  having  a  blind  member  of 
the  family. 

4.  Individuals  not  having  a  blind  member 
of  the  family. 

5.  Protestants 

6.  Catholics 

7.  Male 

8.  Female 

9.  Individuals  with  more  than  10  years  of 
education. 

10.  Individuals  with  fewer  than  10  years  of 
education. 


1 1 .  Individuals  under  35  years  of  age. 

12.  Individuals  over  35  years  of  age. 

I  believe  that  I  can  safely  conclude  from 
the  sampling,  at  least  for  the  State  of  Florida, 
three  important  facts.  One,  that  the  sighted 
public  is  far  from  a  unanimous  body  in  its 
opinions  about  blindness  and  is  better  in- 
formed than  has  been  generally  estimated. 

Two,  that  level  of  education  is  a  potent  fac- 
tor in  opinions  about  blindness  and  that  pub- 
lic relations  and  educational  efforts  would  be 
effective  in  modifying  the  sighted  public  at- 
titudes. 

Three,  that  age  appears  to  be  an  important 
factor,  with  youth  having  a  much  better 
understanding  of  the  blind  than  the  aged 
have. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  poll  extended.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  attitudes 
of  employees  in  a  given  number  of  public 
buildings  having  a  blind  operated  vending 
stand  to  employees  in  public  buildings  with- 
out stands. 


ATTITUDE  OF  THE  SIGHTED  TOWARD  THE  BLIND 

M.  ROBERTA  TOWNSEND 

Director,  Department  for  the  Handicapped,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  and 
Children's   Aid   Society,    Brooklyn,   New   York 


"Educating  the  public  about  blindness  is 
something  which  should  be  done  right  away 
—even  though  it  is  impossible." 

This  quote  is  from  "Shots  in  the  Dark" 
which  appeared  in  a  B.V.A.  Bulletin  about  a 
year  ago. 

If  the  depressing  thought  expressed  here 
has  a  basis  in  truth,  and  who  is  to  say  it 
hasn't — then  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  a 
freshness  of  point  of  view  let  us  approach  the 
problem  of  the  Attitude  of  the  Sighted 
Toward  the  Blind  as  Pity  the  Sighted  rather 
than  Pity  the  Blind. 

Who  are  the  Sighted  and  what  makes  them 
so  stupid? 

If  we  were  to  interrogate  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  people  on  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
attitude  toward  the  blind  I  am  not  too  sure 
the  results  would  be  conclusive.  Robert  Henri 
the  portrait  painter  once  said  "People  sel- 
dom think  what  they  think  they  think."  Per- 
formance is  perhaps  a  better  indicator  than 


a  recital  of  rather  dubious  reactions  based 
upon  what  the  individual  may  believe  he 
should  feel  rather  than  what  he  does. 

^Ve  could,  if  time  permitted,  indulge  in  a 
lengthy  psychological  discussion  of  the  seeing 
person's  attitude  towards  himself  and  his  own 
vision,  or  human  behavior  in  terms  of  habits, 
which  the  psychologists  tell  us  are  an  accumu- 
lation of  many  ages  of  human  experience,  or 
delve  into  motivations,  prejudices  and  emo- 
tions. Our  purpose  may  be  better  served  if 
we  mo\e  in  on  a  more  elementary  and  work- 
able level. 

Let  us  assume  a  sighted  person  is  meeting 
a  blind  man  for  the  first  time. 

Until  this  moment  the  sighted  man's  knowl- 
edge of  the  blind  has  been  limited  to  what 
he  may  have  read,  heard  repeated  or  the 
mental  picture  of  an  occasional  mendicant, 
cup  in  hand  on  a  street  corner. 

Now  he  is  confronted  with  an  individual 
with  whom  he  may  readily  identify  in  every 
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respect — save  lack  of  vision.  Personal  identifi- 
cation is  strong,  and  he  is  overwhelmed  with 
a  feeling  of  how  helpless  he  would  be  with- 
out eyes,  in  fact  he  cannot  imagine  it,  and 
he  is  suddenly  shaken  out  of  his  comfortable 
acceptance  of  vision. 

Here,  if  in  no  other  instance  the  blind  man 
has  the  advantage  over  the  sighted  one.  He 
is  master  of  the  situation.  He  knows  accord- 
ing to  his  own  experience  what  loss  of  sight 
means;  to  be  born  without  it,  to  lose  it  grad- 
ually or  quickly  by  illness  or  accident.  He  is 
blind.  He  is  well  aware  of  his  own  capacities 
and  limitations. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  strongest  plea  in  de- 
fense of  the  man  with  sight.  He  was  born 
with  it.  He  cannot  have  the  faintest  concep- 
tion of  what  it  means  to  be  without  it  and 
he  has  learned  to  lean  heavily  upon  the  act 
of  seeing. 

In  social  relations  the  eyes  do  receive  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis.  The  man  who  depends 
upon  his  vision  looks  for  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion, pleasure  or  displeasure  in  the  eyes  of  his 
companion.  It  is  through  this  medium  he 
knows  himself  to  be  observed.  He  has  been 
taught  to  look  a  man  squarely  in  the  eye  and 
to  mistrust  one  who  fails  to  meet  his. 

The  behavior  and  attitude  of  an  individual 
is  determined  by  many  factors  whether  he  be 
able-bodied  or  disabled  and  so  a  person  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  the  blind  for  the  first 
time  will  react  more  or  less  according  to  his 
own  social  understanding. 

Unconsciously  the  fear  of  the  unknown 
rushes  to  his  mind  and  a  host  of  verbal  tradi- 
tions with  which  he  is  familiar.  He  feels 
something  is  expected  of  him  but  is  at  a  loss 
to  meet  a  circumstance  for  which  he  is  so 
poorly  prepared. 

I  do  not  believe  the  blind  person  realizes 
how  difficult  these  "first"  experiences  may  be 
to  the  sighted  novice. 

The  blind  man  is  fully  aware  of  how  much 
help  he  requires,  and  what  is  equally  impor- 
tant— wants.  His  sighted  companion  wishes 
most  sincerely  to  meet  him  man  to  man  and 
to  offer  help  if  help  is  needed  but  he  doesn't 
know  where  to  begin. 

Blind  people  have  often  asked  "when  is  it 
proper  to  shake  hands?"  The  man  who  sees 
is  equally  baffled.  He  asks  himself,  if  I  extend 
my  hand  he  will  not  see  it,  if  I  grasp  his  hand 


will  he  dislike  it?  Both  may  remain  in  awk- 
ward silence. 

Some  blind  people  have  developed  the 
habit  of  keeping  their  eyes  closed.  The  new 
sighted  acquaintance  is  not  sure  whether  they 
are  listening,  asleep,  or  just  bored. 

I  would  make  a  plea  that  the  blind  per- 
son take  more  responsibility  and  initiative  at 
these  "first"  meetings.  He  could  in  so  very 
few  words  set  the  sighted  man  at  ease  and 
save  himself  annoyance  and  discomfort.  He 
knows  most  of  the  answers,  his  companion 
practically  none. 

So  far  we  have  defended  the  attitude  of 
the  sighted  toward  the  blind.  We  must  how- 
ever resolutely  face  some  attitudes  which  we 
cannot  excuse  so  comfortably. 

The  less  acceptable  attitudes  stem  from 
psychological  moti\ations  similar  to  those  we 
have  briefly  touched  upon  but  their  impact 
upon  the  handicapped  person  is  much  more 
destructive. 

There  is  the  overfearful  person  who  be- 
cause of  his  own  anxieties  seeks  to  surround 
the  blind  person  with  safeguards  to  the  point 
of  helplessness.  One  extreme  advocate  of 
caution  urged  quite  seriously  that  the  blind 
be  taken  off  of  the  streets  of  New  York,  traf- 
fic being  so  hazardous. 

There  is  the  perennial  nuisance  who  ad- 
dresses the  blind  person  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs.  Let  the  blind  man  take  heart,  how- 
ever, the  foreigner  with  a  language  difficulty 
receives  the  same  treatment  from  these  dy- 
namic personalities. 

There  is  the  intellectual  type  who  classi- 
fies and  tabulates  any  slight  deviation  upon 
the  behavior  of  the  blind  as  "typical".  It  is 
this  person  who  arrives  at  fixed  notions  of  the 
helplessness  of  the  blind  or  their  startling 
adequacy,  he  promotes  the  idea  that  they  are 
all  supremely  happy  or  equally  depressed.  He 
endows  them  with  great  intelligence  or  has 
equal  conviction  of  mental  inferiority. 

Then  there  is  the  overhelpful  type.  Seated 
at  a  restaurant  table  opposite  his  blind  com- 
panion he  will  say  with  comforting  convic- 
tion in  his  voice  "There  I  have  moved  every- 
thing where  you  can  reach  it."  Let  us  say 
the  blind  man  is  forty  years  of  age,  discount- 
ing the  high  chair  era  we  could  safely  say  he 
has  sat  down  to  approximately  32,800  meals 
and  he  has  a  fair  idea  by  now  where  things 
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are  apt  to  be.  With  a  few  quick  adjustments 
his  friend  has  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
locate  anything. 

It  should  be  socially  acceptable  in  this  in- 
stance for  the  blind  man  to  gather  together 
everything  within  reach  and  deposit  them  in 
the  lap  of  his  comrade  saying  with  equal 
solicitude,  "I  wish  you  to  enjoy  the  same 
privilege." 

We  could  go  on  this  way  indefinitely  with 
example  upon  example  but  perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  turn  to  the  agencies  for  the  blind 
and  enquire  a  bit  into  the  part  which  they 
play  in  forming  the  attitudes  of  the  seeing 
world. 
\^  Agencies  engaged  in  so  called  "work  for  the 
blind"  are  at  once  the  greatest  medium  for 
information  and  misinformation  upon  which 
the  blind  may  rely  for  interpretation  except 
for  their  own  individual  efforts. 

In  all  seriousness  we  could  do  no  better 
than  to  search  our  own  consciences  and  ask 
ourselves  do  we  wholeheartedly  believe  in  the 
capabilities  as  well  as  the  limitations  of  the 
blind  people  we  seek  to  serve.  If  we  do  our 
behavior  at  times  is  extraordinary. 

With  dignified  years  of  service  behind  us 
is  there  not  a  tendency  toward  complacent 
acceptance  of  old  and  outmoded  attitudes 
and  methods.  The  result  is  a  pressing  of  the 
square  blind  peg  into  a  very  round  hole  with 
hardy  persistence. 

Unfortunate  under  these  circumstances  is 
the  blind  person  who  backs  away  from  this 
well  established  mold  and  dares  to  have  a 
mind  of  his  own. 

Facing  classes  of  blind  students  graduating 
from  various  schools  I  have  been  dismayed  at 
their  very  real  objection  if  not  outright  fear 
of  becoming  enmeshed  in  the  toils  of  a  for- 
malized program  for  the  blind.  I  confess  I 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  defend  the  agencies  in 
many  instances. 

A  young  blind  person  who  has  achieved 
professional  success  and  recognition  said  in 
all  honesty.  "As  a  client  of  an  agency  for  the 
blind,  I  knew  what  I  wanted,  but  I  had  to  do 
what  they  wanted  first.  By  being  very  patient 
I  finally  got  what  I  wanted.  It  took  a  very 
long  time." 

Obviously  in  the  agency  setting  the  un- 
usual, the  brilliant,  the  completely  well  ad- 
justed   are    in    the    minority.    This    is    as    it 


should  be,  the  service  to  be  rendered  is  pri- 
marily for  those  who  have  not  been  able  to 
achieve  for  themselves.  The  program  however 
is  apt  to  be  so  tightly  geared  to  the  total 
group  that  the  unusual  is  mowed  under  and 
it  becomes  a  picture  of  mass  segregation, 
quantitive  in  value  rather  than  qualitative. 

At  the  same  time  the  average  or  even  less 
than  average  may  by  virtue  of  his  blindness 
be  pressed  far  beyond  his  capabilities.  His 
failure  to  make  good  is  attributed  by  the  gen- 
eral public  to  lack  of  vision. 

It  is  true  that  the  private  agency  derives 
its  financial  support  from  the  private  citizen. 
Means  must  be  found  to  stimulate  his  inter- 
est to  the  point  of  signing  substantial  checks. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  a  somewhat  confused 
picture  is  offered  for  his  consideration. 

On  one  hand  a  strong  plea  is  made  for 
equal  opportunity  and  consideration  of  the 
blind  person  in  the  sighted  community  and 
industry;  at  the  same  time  highly  protective 
legislation  is  launched,  predicated  it  would 
seem  iqDon  his  helplessness  rather  than  his 
limitations.  He  must  be  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  though,  of  course,  it  is  pointed 
out  he  cannot  hope  to  compete.  He  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted equally  with  his  sighted  companion, 
though  of  course  it  is  urged,  his  needs  are 
exceptional  and  quite  different  from  any 
other  group  in  society.  It  does  seem,  doesn't  it, 
that  simultaneously  with  demands  for  his  ac- 
ceptance the  blind  man  is  at  the  same  time 
placed  in,  what  is  considered  today  most  un- 
desirable, a  minority  group.  AVhat  impres- 
sion can  this  contradiction  of  approach  have 
upon  the  public? 

To  my  home,  as  a  private  citizen,  came  the 
following  Christmas  appeal  just  a  year  ago. 
It  came  from  a  large  agency  purporting  to 
serve  the  blind  and  boasting  it's  modern 
methods  and  program. 

"You  can  see  him  from  your  window;  you 
meet  him  in  your  street — that  elderly  man 
feeling  his  way  along  the  pavement,  his  cane 
tap-tapping  ahead  of  his  feet,  his  blind  eyes 
fixed  on  invisible  things. 

"  'Too  old  to  work.'  he  mutters,  'and  nobody 
cares.' 

"Then  there  is  a  blind  woman,  in  her  hand 
a  shopping  bag,  pitifully  thin;  a  little  girl 
is  guiding  her  uncertain  steps  toward  home. 

"  'Auntie    Grace'   lisps    the    little   girl    'It's 
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Christmas  next  week;  will  Santa  Claus  come 
to  see  me?' 

"  'Please  don't  ask  me  child'  was  her  an- 
swer. 'We  are  forgotten  creatures.' 

"How  mistaken  these  good  people  are!" 
Then  follows  a  profound  statement  upon 
the  part  of  the  agency  of  the  glorious  role 
they  intend  to  play  at  the  Yule-tide — based 
of  course  upon  the  rather  important  role  of 
the  contributor. 


It  is  this  all  too  frequent  interpretation  in 
various  forms  which  fosters  unfortunate  atti- 
tudes in  the  public  mind  and  stands  squarely 
in  the  way  of  the  blind  person's  progress. 

Control  and  elimination  of  such  publicity 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  all  agencies 
who  seek  to  help  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  blind.  If  we  cannot  meet  this  chal- 
lenge then  we  must  indeed  say,  Pity  the 
Sighted. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  ATTITUDES  OF  THE  BLIND 
TOWARD  THE  SIGHTED 

*MILTON  H.  KLEIN 

Consultant,    Public    Assistance    Division    of    Social    Administration 
Ohio  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Columbus,  Ohio 


When  we  consider  a  subject  such  as  the  at- 
titudes of  the  blind  toward  the  sighted,  are 
we  unconsciously  admitting  that  there  is  a 
basic  difference  in  the  way  these  two  groups 
of  individuals  respond  to  situations  and  that 
because  there  is  a  difference,  it  ought  to  be 
analyzed  and  studied?  Is  there  a  battle  be- 
tween these  two  groups?  Has  there  always 
been  such  a  battle?  Are  the  blind  themselves 
in  conflict  with  the  sighted  and  with  each 
other?  I  venture  to  guess,  though  I  will  ad- 
mit that  I  did  not  actually  consult  the  records, 
that  today's  discussion  of  this  subject  is  prob- 
ably the  first  such  discussion  in  the  long  and 
venerable  history  of  the  Association.  Why? 
And  why  should  a  professional  organization 
such  as  this  be  concerned  with  the  question 
of  these  attitudes  at  this  particular  time? 

The  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this:  We 
are  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in 
relationships.  We  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  that  society  is  changing,  that  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  blind  and  sighted  toward  each 
other  are  changing.  Many  vistas  both  eco- 
nomic and  social  are  opening  to  the  blind  and 
to  others  who  are  physically  handicapped. 
The  sighted  world  has  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  involved.  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  we  have  reached  the  millen- 
nium, but  there  have  been  many  advances. 
Therefore,  I  regard  it  as  particularly  sig- 
nificant that  we  should  have  such  a  discus- 
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sion,   and   I   wish    to    congratulate    the   Pro- 
gram Committee. 

While  modern  psychology  teaches  us  that 
the  family  is  the  milieu  in  which  we  learn 
how  to  respond  to  life  situations,  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  attitudes,  the  culture  of  which 
the  family  is  a  part  also  makes  an  important 
contribution.  The  psychoanalysts  have  ad- 
duced an  overwhelming  mass  of  material  to 
prove  that  during  the  first  few  years  of  a 
child's  life  his  basic  habit  patterns  and  emo- 
tional responses  are  firmly  established  and 
that,  whether  he  realizes  it  or  not,  these  pat- 
terns will  govern  his  relationships  to  others 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  is  in  this  early  fam- 
ily setting  that  the  child  first  becomes  aware 
of  himself  as  an  individual.  It  is  here  that  he 
first  has  status,  and  it  is  here  that  his  first 
role  is  acquired.  By  status  we  mean  the  rel- 
ative position  of  the  individual  in  the  group. 
Does  he  have  any  importance?  How  is  he  re- 
garded? Is  he  accepted  or  is  he  rejected?  By 
his  role  we  mean  his  function  in  the  group. 
As  an  individual's  status  and  role  in  the 
family  situation  evolves,  his  social  self 
emerges.  What  we  have  said  thus  far  applies 
to  any  child.  The  point  to  be  considered 
next  should  be:  Is  what  happens  to  the  blind 
child  different  from  what  happens  to  the 
sighted  child?  How  is  it  different,  and  how 
does  what  happens  influence  his  attitudes 
toward  his  sighted  fellows  in  later  life?  Also, 
how  do  cultural  mores  and  folkways  affect  this 
development  in  the  case  of  the  blind  child? 
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The  chances  are  that  unless  the  child  has 
a  visible  eye  infection  (comparatively  rare  to- 
day), the  parents  are  not  aware  for  some  time 
that  he  has  anything  the  matter  with  him. 
Thus,  at  the  outset  their  response  to  him  is 
the  same  as  it  would  be  to  any  offspring.  That 
is,  it  is  made  in  terms  of  thir  own  previous 
experience  as  individuals.  When  the  discov- 
ery is  made,  their  response  is  not  only  char- 
acterized by  their  own  impotence  to  change 
the  situation,  but  also  by  all  their  previously 
conceived  notions  about  blindness,  as  well  as 
the  inevitable  question  "Is  it  my  fault?"  At 
this  point  it  is  more  important  to  treat  the 
parent  than  the  child,  so  that  no  irreparable 
damage  to  the  psychological  de\elopment  of 
the  child  need  result.  It  is  therefore  particu- 
larly important  that  physicians,  who  are 
likely  to  first  confirm  the  parents'  suspicions 
that  the  child  has  a  visual  defect,  realize  the 
importance  of  going  beyond  mere  medical 
diagnosis.  They  should  know  resources  well 
enough  to  refer  the  parents  to  agencies  which 
can  not  only  explain  how  the  blind  child 
should  be  treated,  what  training  the  parents 
can  give,  and  how  that  training  should  be 
given,  but  should  also  be  a^vare  of  the  treat- 
ment needed  by  the  parents  so  that  the  child 
does  not  have  to  continue  to  bear  the  brinit 
of  the  parents'  emotional  shock,  which  is 
likely  to  manifest  itself  in  either  over-protec- 
tion or  total  rejection. 

Actually  we  are  making  great  strides  in  this 
area.  There  are  now  many  physicians,  both 
general  practitioners  and  specialists,  who 
know  that  competent  social  services  are  avail- 
able. There  are  also  excellent  pamphlets  and 
books  concerning  the  early  training  of  blind 
children.  However,  not  enough  has  been  ac- 
complislied  to  help  parents  understand  that 
they  must  not  approach  the  development  of 
the  child  with  preconceived  notions  of  its 
future.  I  know  a  blind  child  who  at  at  early 
age  heard  his  parents  discuss  with  strangers 
his  possible  futiue.  The  comment  that  startled 
him  was  made  by  the  father  who  said:  "My 
child  is  intelligent,  yet  what  can  the  poor 
blind  boy  do  when  he  grows  up?  Of  course, 
he  can  always  make  brooms,  I  suppose."  Need- 
less to  say  this  had  a  profound  effect  on  the 
child  who  thought  of  himself  as  possibly  be- 
coming a  doctor  or  a  lawyer. 
y'       If  the  blind  child's  training  is  such  that  he 


is  accepted  and  accepts  himself,  if  he  is  taught 
what  children  of  comparable  age  with  sight 
are  taught,  if  this  teaching  is  done  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  understanding  and  affection  but 
not  over-protection,  the  chances  are  very  good 
indeed  that  the  child's  attitudes  toward 
others,  blind  or  sighted,  will  be  wholesome 
and  socially  acceptable  in  his  later  life.  If  any 
of  these  factors  are  omitted  from  his  training 
then,  of  course,  his  personality  development 
is  likely  to  be  warped,  but  so  would  that  of 
any  child  under  similar  circumstances. 

We  now  inevitably  come  to  a  controversial 
subject  which  must  be  re-evaluated  in  terms 
of  present-day  knowledge  of  the  dynamics  of 
growing  up.  Our  goal,  we  say,  is  to  foster  the 
blind  child's  development  so  that  he  can  live 
happily  and  usefully  in  a  world  which  is 
geared  to  sight.  Yet,  what  do  we  actually  do 
in  most  instances?  We  remove  the  child  from 
his  home  and  community  and  literally  confine 
him  to  an  institution  where  he  lives,  for  the 
most  part,  with  children  of  his  own  age  who 
are  similarly  handicapped,  where  even  his 
teachers  are  for  the  most  part  without  sight. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  establish  him  in  an 
educational  setting  where  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  adjustments  to  his  sighted 
fellows  and  where  they  too  would  be  re- 
quired to  understand  his  needs?  The  resi- 
dential school,  when  it  was  first  established, 
served  a  very  useful  purpose  in  proving  that 
the  blind  child  could  be  taught  at  all.  In 
order,  however,  to  expand  the  social  horizons 
of  the  blind  child,  something  further  is  nec- 
essary— namely,  daily  contact  with  the  kind 
of  people  with  whom  he  is  to  spend  his  adult 
years.  In  my  opinion,  effort  should  be  made 
to  expand  public  school  facilities  for  blind 
children  all  over  this  land.  If  we  need  insti- 
tutions at  all  for  the  mentally  normal  blind 
child,  they  are  needed  only  for  temporary 
periods.  As  soon  as  practicable  the  child 
should  be  returned  to  his  own  community 
from  which  he  has  been  transplanted  for  his 
educational  setting.  'We  have  the  word  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  founder  of  the  first 
residential  school  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States,  that  such  institutions  are  only  a  com- 
promise and  not  the  answer  to  the  problem. 
He  said:  "All  great  establishments  in  the  na- 
ture of  boarding  schools,  where  the  sexes  must 
be  segregated,  where  there  must  be  boarding 
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in  common  and  sleeping  in  congregate  dormi- 
tories, where  there  must  be  routine  and  for- 
mality and  restraint  and  repression  of  indi- 
viduality, where  the  charm  and  defining  in- 
fluences of  the  true  family  relation  cannot  be 
had,  all  such  institutions  are  undesirable,  un- 
natural and  very  liable  to  abuse,  and  we 
should  have  as  few  of  them  as  possible  and 
those  few  should  be  kept  as  small  as  possible." 

At  a  meeting  I  attended  not  long  ago  I 
heard  graduates  of  a  school  for  the  blind 
complain  that  the  public  schools  did  not 
want  them,  that  school  mates  would  not  eat 
lunch  with  them,  that  they  had  difficulty 
getting  about  the  public  school  building 
withoiu  assistance.  Is  this  kind  of  talk  not 
an  indication  of  the  fact  that  while  blind  boys 
and  girls  educated  in  residential  schools  ver- 
balize very  well  about  wanting  to  get  along 
in  a  sighted  world,  about  wanting  to  be  as 
nearly  normal  as  possible  and  so  on,  they  are 
really  ambivalent  toward  the  whole  business 
of  adjustment  and  in  some  measure  they 
rather  enjoy  their  difference  from  their  fel- 
lows, prefering  to  mingle  with  their  own  kind 
because  they  are  for  the  most  part  the  only 
people  with  whom  they  have  had  a  close 
understanding.  The  blind  are  apt  to  blame 
the  sighted  world  for  not  giving  them  a 
chance  commensurate  with  their  individual 
abilities.  Often,  however,  real  mediocrity  is 
confused  with  ability,  and  the  blind  let  it 
pass.  Unfortunately  many  a  mediocre  blind 
musician  capitalizes  not  on  his  musical  ability 
but  rather  on  his  blindness. 

Perhaps  the  problem  is  not  quite  so  simple 
as  I  have  indicated.  There  is  within  each  of 
us  a  fine  balance  between  a  desire  for  de- 
pendence and  one  for  independence.  This 
conflict  is  a  part  of  the  experience  of  the 
sighted  as  well  as  the  blind.  If  the  blind 
child  is  to  grow  up  into  a  competent  citizen 
able  to  take  his  place  in  a  sighted  society, 
we   ought   to   give   him    the  opportunity   for 


education  in  company  with  his  sighted  com- 
panions. 

The  individual  with  a  physical  handicap, 
whether  that  handicap  is  blindness  or  some 
other  physical  deviation  from  the  normal, 
naturally  strives  to  approximate  the  adjust- 
ment of  his  normal  fellows.  All  such  an  in- 
dividual can  ask  from  society  is  that  it  make 
available  the  means  for  reaching  his  ultimate 
goal.  Whatever  society  can  offer  in  the  way 
of  education,  special  equipment,  and  special 
training,  the  blind  should  not  only  accept 
but  demand  as  a  right.  Beyond  this,  however, 
they  should  not  clamor  for  special  privilege. 
For  when  they  do,  they  admit  that  they  want 
something  in  compensation  for  their  differ- 
ence. For  example,  in  the  area  of  public  aid, 
the  field  with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  it 
seems  to  me  that  what  we  should  be  work- 
ing for  is  a  basic  adequate  assistance  for  all 
those  who  need  it  rather  than  just  special 
assistance  for  ourselves.  If  it  is  the  right  of 
the  blind  in  a  democracy  to  receive  special 
aid  then  it  is  the  right  of  the  deaf,  the 
crippled,  and  the  otherwise  economically  and 
socially  disadvantaged.  Only  as  we  take  our 
places  in  the  broader  struggle  to  insure  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  all,  can  we  insure  our 
own  ultimate  security.  It  is  a  reflection  of 
our  attitude  toward  the  sighted  that  we  want 
to  set  ourselves  apart  and  to  make  sure  that, 
even  though  what  we  get  may  be  inadequate, 
it  is  designed  for  the  blind  and  only  the 
blind. 

These  reflections,  I  know,  are  not  whole- 
heartedly accepted  today,  yet,  if  we  really 
subscribe  to  the  axiom  that  the  blind  are 
first  of  all  'people'  and  only  secondarily 
'blind  people',  an  axiom  to  which  all  of  us 
have  always  given  lip  service,  then  we  must 
work  for  their  acceptance,  for  this  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  eventually  only  the  blind  will 
make  the  siaihted  see. 


ATTITUDE  OF  THE  BLIND  TOWARD  SIGHTED 

*H.  KENNETH  McCOLLAM 
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ing  as  indicating  action,  feeling,  or  mood." 
Psychologists  might  define  "attitude"  as  an 
"emotionally  scaled,  valued  judgment  which 


According  to  'Webster's  Dictionary,  the  def 
inition  of  an  "attitude"  is  "a  position  or  bear 
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always  has  a  specific  object  of  reference.  An 
attitude  also  includes  the  depth  of  the  judg- 
ment." In  simpler  terms  of  the  layman,  an 
attitude  may  be  described  as  the  manner  in 
which  one  person  behaves  toward  another  or 
tOAvard  the  circimistances  surrounding  him. 
It  is  my  intention  to  deal  with  the  attitude 
of  the  blinded  individual  toward  the  sighted 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  layman  and 
especially  as  it  appears  to  one  who  has  lost 
his  sight  in  adult  life.  This  may  result  in 
some  variance  with  the  attitudes  of  those 
who  have  been  blind  from  an  early  age,  which 
angle  is  being  discussed  in  another  paper  on 
this  program. 

Let  us  first  inquire  into  the  matter  of  who 
possesses  an  attitude.  It  is  my  belief  that 
everyone  possesses  one  or  more  attitudes 
toward  his  fellow  beings  which  differ  sharply 
from  those  of  others.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  the  blind  also  possess  such  attitudes,  and 
it  is  my  purpose  to  show  wherein  these  atti- 
tudes differ  or  coincide  with  those  of  the 
sighted. 

Development  of  an  attitude  whether  by  a 
blind  or  a  sighted  person  may  come  about  as 
a  result  of  any  one  or  combination  of  many 
factors.  Environment  often  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  attitude  of  the  individual 
toward  other  persons.  The  association  of  an 
individual  with  social  groups  of  a  limited 
education  and  social  advantages  may  well 
cause  the  development  of  an  attitude  of  re- 
sentment toward  society  in  general.  Poverty, 
limited  social  advantages,  lack  of  education, 
family  difficulties,  and  physical  handicaps 
and  many  other  factors  contribute  toward 
the  development  of  certain  attitudes.  It  is  this 
latter  factor  that  I  propose  to  discuss  briefly. 
The  person  who  has  begun  life  as  a  sighted 
individual  and  has  reached  adulthood  will 
be  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and  his  attitude 
toward  the  group  of  which  he  had  been  a 
member  until  the  loss  of  his  vision  set  him 
apart.  It  is  my  belief  that  such  an  individual 
undergoes  no  radical  changes  as  to  attitudes 
in  general  when  he  becomes  blind.  Quoting 
from  W.  C.  Posey  in  an  issue  of  "Hygiene  of 
the  Eye":  "Persons  without  sight  differ,  pre- 
cisely as  those  who  see,  in  capabilities,  in 
tastes,  in  character — in  short,  in  all  matters 
that  go  to  make  personality.  Some  have  keen 
intellects,  some  are  dull  and  almost  unteach- 


able;  some  have  a  good  deal  of  pride  about 
their  personal  appearance,  others  are  wholly 
devoid  of  an  appreciation  of  its  importance; 
some  have  strong,  sterling  characters,  others 
are  weak,  easily  led,  and  wholly  imdepend- 
able."  Thus,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
development  of  any  peculiar  attitude  Avould 
show  up  in  direct  proportion  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  blinded  individual  who  accepts 
his  blindness  and  attempts  to  make  adjust- 
ments necessary  to  resume  normal  li\  ing.  This 
brings  up  the  cjtiestion  of  what  attitudes  he 
has  toward  the  sighted  that  may  be  consid- 
ered directly  due  to  loss  of  vision.  I  believe 
that  the  most  common  attitude  is  that  of 
envy  of  the  person  with  normal  sight. 
Whether  this  is  admitted  or  hidden,  I  firmly 
believe  that  it  does  exist  in  every  individual 
who  has  ever  had  good  vision  and  is  now 
blind.  With  this  feeling  of  envy  may  come 
an  attitude  of  antagonism  or  possibly  one  of 
resentment.  The  resentment  arises  out  of  a 
feeling  that  the  other  person  has  something 
that  you  need  and  want  but  do  not  have. 
The  average  individual  would  try  to  lestrain 
such  feeling  but  in  many  cases  it  becomes  evi- 
dent. 

Another  attitude  that  often  is  evidenced 
by  a  blinded  person  is  that  of  impatience 
with  sighted  people  about  him.  In  his  eager- 
ness to  have  information  as  to  his  surround- 
ings or  to  what  is  transpiring  about  him,  he 
may  manifest  a  most  impatient  attitude.  This 
impatience  may  diminish  as  the  individual 
further  adjusts  to  his  blindness  and  realizes 
that  even  the  sighted  have  limitations  and 
cannot  always  be  expected  to  quickly  size  up 
a  situation  or  translate  into  words  the  vista 
before  them  or  the  complicated  series  of  con- 
ditions that  may  present  themselves  at  any 
one  time.  It  would  be  well  for  this  l^linded 
individual  with  such  an  attitude  to  recall 
when  he  himself  had  the  use  of  his  sight, 
and  make  a  self-analysis  of  his  own  capacity 
to  describe  quickly  any  situation  in  which  he 
found  himself.  This  would  undoubtedly  help 
to  make  him  realize  that  another  person  is 
often  doing  his  best  to  acquaint  the  blinded 
person  with  the  facts  that  he  desires  to  learn. 

The  blinded  adult  often  develops  an  at- 
titude of  demand  wherein  he  expects  his  fel- 
low human  beings  to  cater  to  his  wishes  to  a 
great  degree  and  even  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
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viding  him  with  the  means  of  livelihood 
through  pension  systems  and  other  material 
benefits.  This,  too,  is  a  condition  which  can 
be  reduced  with  the  attaining  of  better  or 
more  complete  adjustment  and  with  the 
establishment  of  the  opportunity  for  the 
blinded  person  to  become  self-supporting. 
This  attitude  of  demand  has  been  accentuated 
in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  so- 
cial practices  brought  about  through  a  more 
liberal  trend  in  caring  for  the  handicapped. 
Modern  legislation  has  materially  increased 
the  benefits  to  the  blind  and  has  modified  the 
regulations  governing  such  grants  so  that  the 
average  blind  person  assumes  the  attitude 
that  he  is  entitled  to  these  benefits  and  must 
demand  his  rights.  Whether  or  not  this  is 
justified  would  involve  a  discussion  which 
must  be  dealt  with  independently.  A  further 
indication  of  this  demand  attitude  may  be 
found  in  the  blinded  veteran  who  has  had  in- 
stilled in  him  the  right  to  demand  the  bene- 
fits provided  him  under  the  G.I.  Bill  and 
other  legislation  for  veterans.  He  is  entirely 
within  his  rights  to  make  such  demands  and 
to  receive  full  benefits  under  the  veterans' 
program  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  de- 
veloping in  him  the  attitude  that  it  is  right 
and  proper  to  demand  many  additional  bene- 
fits and  services.  I  mention  this  to  show  how 
the  same  sort  of  demand  attitude  can  and  is 
no^v  developing  among  the  civilian  blind. 

In  the  case  of  the  employed  blind  and 
especially  with  those  in  industry,  I  have  found 
very  little  evidence  of  any  unusual  attitudes 
toward  the  sighted  people  with  whom  they 
work.  Occasionally,  a  blind  worker  may  ex- 
hibit a  feeling  of  distrust  of  those  sighted 
persons  working  with  him  who  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  tallying  his  piece-work  pro- 
duction. This,  however,  is  a  situation  that  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  blind  only,  nor  does  it 
fall  into  the  definition  of  a  blind  attitude.  In 
general,  the  blind  worker  develops  no  peculiar 
attitude  toward  his  sighted  fellow  workers. 

The  fear  of  blindness  and  its  consequences 
is  apt  to  develop  many  attitudes  toward 
blindness  itself  and  indirectly  becomes  re- 
sponsible for  attitudes  toward  the  sighted  such 
as  blaming  the  public  for  the  conditions 
which  existed  or  which  may  have  contributed 
to  his  loss  of  sight.  This  may  be  emphasized 
by  what  is  contained  in  the  quotation  by  Dr. 


E.  E.  Allen:  "The  tragedy  of  blindness  is  not 
inability  to  see;  it  is  the  dread  of  dependence, 
of  poverty  and  want,  and  the  pauper's  grave. 
Childhood  looks  not  far  ahead;  but  young 
men  and  women,  however  cheerful  they  may 
generally  appear,  too  often  yield  to  periods  of 
depression.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  outlook 
should  be  dark  and  foreboding.  The  wonder 
is  that  this  is  so  often  and  so  readily  relieved. 
Blindness  borrows  trouble;  its  victims  are 
overcome  by  self-pity.  Too  frequently  there 
follows  a  sinking  of  the  fires  of  life,  a  flag- 
ging of  energy  resulting  in  idleness,  morbidity, 
and  ennui.  Any  people  so  oppressed  in  mind 
tend  to  deteriorate  in  every  way — even 
morally."  The  feeling  of  sighted  people  that 
the  blind  are  unfriendly  and  aloof  results 
from  a  lack  of  self-assurance  on  the  part  of 
the  blind  persons  and  timidity  about  being 
embarrassed  by  a  rebuff.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  a  blind  man  often  appears  to  hold  him- 
self apart  from  others  and  not  welcome  the 
society  of  sighted  companions. 

In  some  instances  with  the  blind  person  and 
possibly  more  often  with  those  who  have  al- 
ways been  blind,  there  is  a  feeling  that  sighted 
people  do  not  understand  the  blind  and  their 
problems  because  the  sighted  have  not  had 
the  experience  of  blindness  and  all  that  it 
embodies.  Hence,  they  can  never  be  expected 
to  appreciate  fully  the  point  of  view  of  the 
blind. 

There  is  also  a  feeling  by  the  blind  that  the 
sighted  public  shuns  them  and  considers  them 
to  be  social  outcasts.  This  feeling  arises  out 
of  experiences  of  the  blind  person  attending 
a  gathering  or  function  made  up  principally 
of  sighted  individuals.  Invariably,  the  blind 
person  ivill  be  left  to  his  own  devices  and  to 
sit  by  himself  even  though  there  may  be 
persons  present  who  know  him  and  think 
well  of  him  personally.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
blinded  individual  to  understand  this  social 
ostracism,  and  it  often  develops  in  him  a  re- 
sentful attitude  toward  the  sighted  and 
causes  him  to  seek  out  fellow  blind  for  com- 
panions rather  than  the  sighted. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  again  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  average  well-adjusted  blinded 
person  has  very  much  the  same  attitudes 
toward  his  fellow  beings  as  would  be  found  in 
any  normal  sighted  person.  The  relatively  few 
attitudes  that  are  peculiar  to  blindness  only 
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can,  through  proper  adjustment  to  the  handi- 
cap, be  minimized  to  the  point  where  they 
cease  to  be  important.  Such  adjustment  train- 
ing and  guidance  may  take  a  long  while  to 
reach  the  desired  goal.  The  final  outcome  of 
such   training  will  mean  a  definite  step   for- 


ward in  the  process  of  making  blindness  a 
mere  inconvenience.  This  will  also  help  to 
take  away  from  the  belief  of  the  public  that 
the  blind  are  a  group  who  must  always  re- 
main apart  from  the  world  of  the  sighted. 


ATTITUDES  OF  THE  BLIND  TOWARD  BLINDNESS 

*ARTHUR  L.  VOORHEES 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Many  professional  workers  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind  have  expressed  strong 
opinions  concerning  the  attitudes  of  the 
blind  toward  blindness,  but  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  speaker  no  objective  analytical  study 
has  been  published.  By  recording  the  atti- 
tudes of  several  hundred  blind  persons  toward 
a  few  subjects  about  which  many  opposing 
opinions  have  been  advanced,  I  hope  to  offer 
some  objective  evidence  which  has  greater 
reliability  and  validity  than  individual 
opinion. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  information  for  this 
study.  750  questionnaires  were  distributed  to 
totally  blind  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  340  replies  were  received.  While  this 
is  not  a  large  group,  it  includes  men  and 
women  of  all  ages  between  i6  and  60  and 
represents  those  who  lost  their  sight  at  vary- 
ing ages.  There  is  also  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  unemployed  persons  and  those  em- 
ployed in   the  major  occupational  groups. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  the  questions 
were  giouped  according  to  compensations  for 
blindness,  special  concessions  desired  by  blind 
persons,  inconveniences  of  blindness,  and  per- 
sonal items.  The  replies  were  further  studied 
from  the  viewpoints  of  present  age,  age  at  loss 
of  sight,  and  employment  status. 

We  have  all  reflected  on  the  compensations 
which  accompany  the  loss  of  sight  and  have 
spent  countless  hours  debating  the  pros  and 
cons. 

Do  you  believe  that  blindness  is  in  some 
ways  a  blessing? 

Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  entire  group  be- 
lieve that  it  is,  thus  indicating  that  many 
more    hours    will    be   spent    in    this    debate. 
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Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers  agree,  but  sixty-one  per  cent 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  professions  dis- 
agree. In  addition,  it  was  found  that  women 
in  the  youngest  and  oldest  age  brackets  agreed 
with  the  persons  employed  in  professional  oc- 
cupations, while  men  of  all  age  groups  have 
evenly  divided  opinions  on  the  subject. 

Do  you  believe  that  because  of  your  blind- 
ness you  understand  people  better  than  the 
sighted  person  does? 

Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  believe  that 
they  do.  The  opinions  of  men  of  all  ages  were 
almost  evenly  divided,  with  the  exception  that 
those  who  lost  their  sight  after  age  21  were 
more  strongly  on  the  affirmative  side.  Sixty- 
four  per  cent  of  the  middle  age  group  of 
women  were  in  the  affirmative,  while  only  47 
per  cent  of  the  oldest  group  agreed.  Persons 
in  the  professions  were  23  per  cent  less  sure 
than  the  others  that  their  blindness  helped 
them  to  understand  people  better,  while  the 
other  occupational  groupings  ranged  from 
one  to  eight  per  cent  above  the  55  per  cent 
average. 

Are  any  disabilities  worse  than  blindness? 

Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  poll  assured 
us  that  there  are  worse  disabilities.  Those 
most  frequently  mentioned  were  deafness, 
paralysis,  double  amputation,  and  mental  dis- 
orders. Frequent  mention  was  also  made  of 
epilepsy,  invalidism  and  crippling  conditions. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  poll  indi- 
cates that  with  increasing  age  men  regard 
l)lindness  to  be  more  and  more  of  a  major 
disability,  while  women  tend  to  accept  the 
opposite  viewpoint. 

The  attitude,  "You  should  do  this  for  me", 
has  frequently  been  attributed  to  blind  per- 
sons. Let  us  see  what  they  have  to  say  about  it. 
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Should  you  because  of  your  blindness  re- 
ceive special  help  by  being  given  a  seat  in  a 
street  car  or  bus? 

Only  one-fifth  of  them  expressed  a  desire 
for  special  help  by  being  given  a  seat  in  a 
street  car  or  bus,  or  of  receiving  discounts  on 
needed  purchases.  The  various  break-downs 
showed  general  agreement  on  these  subjects 
except  that  persons  in  the  professions  mani- 
fested much  less  of  a  desire  for  special  con- 
cessions. Only  eight  per  cent  of  them  voted 
for  discounts,  with  an  accompanying  five  per 
cent  for  the  rare  privilege  of  being  given  a 
seat  in  a  bus  or  street  car. 

Do  you  believe  that  you  have  a  right  to  a 
pension  because  of  your  blindness? 

Thought-provoking  ans^vers  to  this  ques- 
tion were  received.  Fifty-six  per  cent  felt  that 
they  had  a  right  to  periodic  financial  com- 
pensation because  of  their  blindness.  The 
break-down  according  to  employment  status 
showed  that  seventy-one  per  cent  of  unem- 
ployed persons  are  desirous  of  pensions,  while 
seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  persons  in  pro- 
fessions are  not.  There  were  only  slight  devia- 
tions from  the  average  in  the  other  occupa- 
tional groups.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  persons 
who  lost  their  sight  before  the  age  of  ii  do 
not  want  pensions,  and  sixty-nine  per  cent 
of  the  persons  losing  their  sight  after  the  age 
of  21  want  pensions.  A  further  break-down 
indicates  that  increasing  age  intensifies  the 
feeling  of  need  for  financial  security  particu- 
larly on  the  part  of  men.  The  male  "Yes" 
vote  ranged  from  fifty-six  per  cent  for  the  16 
to  30  year  group,  to  seventy-two  per  cent  for 
the  46  to  60  year  old  group,  while  the  range 
for  the  same  female  groups  was  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-two  per  cent. 

If  you  should  be  employed  in  a  private 
competitive  job,  should  your  work  be  as  good 
as  that  of  a  sighted  person? 

An  overwhelming  ninety-one  per  cent  voted 
"Yes"  on  this  question  and  the  interesting 
thing  is  that  this  opinion  prevailed  among 
all  ages,  sexes  and  occupational  groups. 

The  inconveniences  of  blindness  are  well 
known  to  all  of  us.  However,  the  trend  of  the 
poll  throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the  at- 
titudes of  its  participants. 

Do  you  believe  that  you  shotild  have  a 
sighted  guide  with  you  whenever  you  are 
away  from  your  house? 


Thirty-six  per  cent  of  those  who  replied 
to  the  questionnaire  expressed  a  need  for  a 
sighted  guide;  only  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  persons  in  professional,  clerical  and  sales 
occupations  want  a  guide,  as  compared  with 
forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  unskilled  workers 
and  the  unemployed.  The  results  indicate  that 
although  women  are  more  desirous  of  the 
assistance  of  a  sighted  guide  than  men,  the 
need  becomes  more  prevalent  with  both 
sexes  in  the  upper  age  brackets.  The  male 
range  was  from  20  to  39  per  cent  compared 
with  the  female  range  which  ^vas  from  39 
to  58  per  cent. 

Do  you  find  that  many  people  avoid  you 
just  because  you  are  blind? 

Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  group  felt  that 
many  sighted  people  do  avoid  them.  The 
only  significant  deviation  was  found  in  the 
male  and  female  groups  between  the  ages  of 
46  and  60,  where  the  opinions  were  diametri- 
cally opposed  (58  per  cent  and  19  per  cent  re- 
spectively). 

At  least  once  a  day,  do  you  wish  that  your 
sight  could  be  given  back  to  you? 

A  minority  (47  per  cent)  said  "Yes".  When 
we  compare  the  break-down  according  to  age 
at  loss  of  sight  with  the  one  according  to 
"Present  Age",  an  interesting  contrast  comes 
into  focus.  The  trend  is  that  the  older  in  life 
one  loses  his  sight,  the  more  intensely  he 
yearns  for  its  return,  and  this  yearning  is 
more  intense  with  women  than  it  is  with 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  women  at  a  given 
age  yearn  less  for  their  sight  than  men.  Never- 
theless, each  sex  displayed  a  greater  desire  for 
sight  as  age  progressed. 

Personal  items  were  considered  to  be  those 
dealing  with  the  matter  of  being  ashamed 
of  blindness  in  the  company  of  sighted  peo- 
ple, preference  for  the  company  of  blind 
persons,  religion  and  marriage. 

Do  you  feel  ashamed  of  your  blindness 
among  the  company  of  sighted  people? 

A  small  number  (only  8  per  cent)  experi- 
enced a  feeling  of  shame  because  of  blindness 
in  the  company  of  sighted  people  and  this 
feeling  was  general  throughout  the  study. 

Do  you  prefer  to  be  in  the  company  of 
blind  people  rather  than  sighted? 

Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  group  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  the  company  of  blind 
rather  than  sighted  persons.  Persons  in  pro- 
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fessions  as  well  as  the  youngest  and  oldest 
groups  of  women  registered  even  less  of  a 
preference,  (8,  12  and  16  per  cent  respec- 
tively). 

Because  of  your  blindness  are  you  more  re- 
ligious? 

Only  one-third  of  the  total  ninnber  thought 
that  they  were,  with  the  major  deviation 
coming  from  the  professional  group,  only  8 
per  cent  of  whom  voted  "Yes"  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

Should   one   blind   person   marry   another? 

There  was  almost  an  even  division  of  opin- 
ion on  this  cjuestion.  The  clerical  and  sales 
workers  voted  more  strongly  in  the  affirmative 
(60  per  cent)  than  any  of  the  occupational 
groups,  and  the  most  affinnative  opinion  was 
registered  by  women  between  the  ages  of  31 
and  45,  with  a  roaring  65  per  cent  "Yes". 

Perhaps  the  responses  of  340  persons  to 
these  questionnaires  cannot  be  considered  as 
conclusive  or  as  an  adequate  sample  of  the  re- 


actions of  all  the  totally  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States,  although  statisticians  may  con- 
tend that  it  is  or  is  not  a  fair  sample. 

Future  surveys  on  a  larger  scale  could 
easily  produce  different  answers  if  national 
economic  conditions  should  fluctuate. 

Furthermore,  as  our  combined  educational 
campaign  improves  in  persuading  the  public 
that  blind  persons  are  actually  human  beings, 
the  national  attitude  toward  the  loss  of  sight 
will  probably  change. 

If  anyone  would  like  to  use  a  copy  of  the 
questionnaire  as  a  basis  for  further  study, 
please  make  your  ivishes  known  to  me. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
various  workers  in  the  field  who  cooperated 
in  securing  this  information  on  very  short 
notice,  and  especially  the  National  Society 
for  the  Blind  in  Washington,  D.  C,  which 
distributed  the  questionnaires  and  assembled 
the  information. 


INVENTORY  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1948 

*JOSEPH  F.  CLUNK 

Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


More  than  200  public  and  private  agencies 
serving  the  blind  were  requested  to  supply 
information  concerning  the  status  of  work 
for  the  blind  in  their  respective  areas  during 
the  year,  1948.  The  information  supplied  was 
not  sufficient  to  permit  comparisons  on  a 
state-by-state  or  regional  basis.  However,  the 
reports  did  provide  some  indication  of  the 
trends  in  the  development  of  the  program  and 
the  recognition  of  blind  persons  as  individ- 
uals. It  is  hoped  that  future  inventories  can 
be  made  on  a  more  complete  basis  and  that 
a  comparison  of  results  between  various  re- 
gions will  he  possible.  The  inventory  of  work 
for  the  blind  must  be  confined  to  a  study  of 
the  general  trend  and  the  development  of 
methods  of  achieving  our  objective. 

Perhaps  we  have  reached  the  place  in  our 
services  where  we  should  agree  upon  a  com- 
mon overall  objective  and  develop  methods 
by  which  to  achieve  that  objective.  Individual 
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opinion  as  to  the  means  of  achieving  an  ob- 
jective will  continue  to  vary.  Some  individuals 
will  want  to  use  a  teaspoon  instead  of  a  steam 
shovel  to  dig  a  canal  and  some  individuals 
will  want  to  use  a  limousine  instead  of  a 
truck  to  haul  materials;  but  the  use  of  a  dif- 
ferent vehicle  will  not  change  our  objective. 

Many  new  words  and  terms  have  been 
added  to  our  professional  language  to  de- 
scribe various  human  relationships  and  the 
services  provided  by  social  agencies  to  indi- 
viduals. There  seems  to  be  little  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  objective  in  the  administra- 
tion of  services  commonly  called  "ameliora- 
tive" and  it  seems  to  be  comparatively  easy 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals in  providing  those  services  which 
draw  heavily  on  the  heart  strings. 

There  is  more  variation  of  opinion  con- 
cerning objectives  and  the  methods  of  achiev- 
ing them  in  the  over-all  programs  of  services 
for  the  blind  than  in  the  area  of  the  more 
limited    and    ameliorative    services,    such    as 
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financial  assistance  and  occupational  therapy. 
An  analysis  of  any  of  the  programs  indicates 
that  their  laws  and  regulations  define  the 
services  for  which  public  funds  are  available 
but  they  do  not  necessarily  describe  the  social 
services  required  by  a  blind  person  to  enable 
him  to  live  with  dignity  among  his  sighted 
neighbors. 

We  are  now  in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth 
century  and  many  agencies  for  the  blind  have 
nearly  sixty  years  of  experience  in  administer- 
ing general  services  to  blind  persons  and  there 
is  more  confusion,  duplication,  and  competi- 
tion than  can  be  justified  either  by  the  case 
load  or  by  the  results  in  all  phases  of  work 
for  the  blind.  This  condition  can  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  the  lack  of  acceptance  of  a  common 
objective.  In  work  for  the  blind  today  much 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  program  of 
services  usually  referred  to  as  rehabilitation. 
Federal  and  State  laws  authorize  services 
such  as  case  finding,  counseling,  physical  res- 
toration, prosthetic  devices  when  required, 
adjustment  to  blindness,  prevocational  train- 
ing in  the  development  of  basic  skills,  voca- 
tional training,  placement  in  an  occupation 
suitable  to  the  individual  and  sufficient  post- 
placement  after  care  to  assure  satisfactory  ac- 
ceptance in  the  occupation.  Facilities  required 
to  provide  these  services  but  not  always 
specifically  authorized  by  law  include  the 
operation  of  adjustment  training  centers, 
workshops  and  home  industries,  business  en- 
terprises programs,  and  information  to  the 
general  public. 

I  would  like  to  offer  the  following  state- 
ment as  a  definition  of  a  total  rehabilitation 
objective.  "To  so  educate  the  public,  blind 
and  sighted,  that  any  blind  person  can  call 
on  any  employer  or  purchaser  of  skills  and 
receive  an  opportunity  to  work  or  to  sell  his 
skill  on  the  same  basis  as  he  would  if  sighted; 
and  that  his  success  or  failure  will  not  affect 
the  opportunities  of  other  blind  persons  to 
participate  in  a  similar  occupation  or  ca- 
reer." The  achievement  of  this  objective  re- 
quires the  building  and  holding  of  the  pub- 
lic's confidence  in  the  skills  of  blind  persons. 
Every  activity  should  be  measured  in  terms 
of  the  effect  of  that  activity  in  achieving  this 
objective.  If  a  particular  program  emphasizes 
only  the  limitations  and  inefficiencies  of  blind 
persons,   then    it  obviously   fails   to  establish 


confidence  in  their  abilities  as  normal  pro- 
ducers in  an  occupation.  A  program  of  serv- 
ices that  convinces  the  public  that  blind  per- 
sons are  efficient,  competent  workers  elimi- 
nates the  fear  of  economic  dependence  due  to 
blindness  on  the  part  of  persons  still  sighted 
and  these  individuals  will  purchase  the  skills 
of  blind  persons  when  their  services  are  re- 
quired. This  campaign  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic in  the  capabilities  of  blind  persons  re- 
quires every  means  at  our  command. 

Financial  Support 
The  enactment  of  the  Amendments  in  1943 
to  the  general  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1920 
provided  federal  funds  to  state  agencies  au- 
thorized to  rehabilitate  blind  persons  and  the 
first  federal  dollar  was  granted  to  a  state 
agency  for  the  blind  in  December,  1943.  The 
program  developed  very  rapidly  from  1943  to 
1948  when  state  agencies  for  the  blind  found 
it  necessary  to  balance  service  programs.  The 
stabilizing  of  financial  support  in  1948  af- 
fected the  purchase  of  services  from  private 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  apparently  has  a 
wholesome  effect  in  that  it  brought  about  an 
evaluation  of  services  provided  for  money  ex- 
pended. Somewhere  between  $2,000,000  and 
$3,000,000  in  federal  funds  were  expended  in 
the  rehabilitation  program  for  the  blind  dur- 
ing 1948.  The  state  agencies  for  the  blind  also 
seem  to  have  received  greater  financial  sup- 
port for  other  services  such  as  home  teaching, 
social  case  work,  recreation,  prevention  of 
blindness,  restoration  of  sight,  and  public 
services. 

Variety  of  Employment  Opportunities 

1.  Education 

.\pparently  the  year  produced  a  consider- 
able number  of  employment  opportunities 
for  blind  persons  as  teachers  in  grade  schools, 
high  schools,  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
sighted.  The  acceptance  of  qualified  blind 
persons  in  this  field  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one 
part  of  the  country  and  blind  persons  were 
employed  at  all  levels  from  kindergarten  to 
medical  school. 

2.  Public  Affairs 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  number  of 
blind  persons  are  engaged  in  governmental 
activities.     They     include     state     legislators. 
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county  officials,  municipal  councilmen,  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  police  court  and  other 
judgeships.  It  is  equally  interesting  to  note 
that  the  public  is  refusing  to  re-elect  blind 
persons  who  do  not  render  satisfactory  public 
service.  Apparently  the  public  is  considering 
the  individual  and  his  qualifications  and  is 
not  motivated  entirely  by  the  fact  of  blind- 
ness. 

3.  Rural  Activities 

Several  states  are  making  commendable 
records  in  providing  services  to  blind  persons 
living  in  rural  areas.  One  state  reports  that 
the  rural  specialist  employed  in  that  state  is 
serving  more  blind  persons  on  farms  and 
rural  areas  than  any  rehabilitation  staff 
member  in  any  other  employment  field.  A 
number  of  blind  persons  proved  during  this 
year  that  the  loss  of  sight  does  not  eliminate 
them  from  such  specialized  activities  as  poul- 
try and  rabbit  raising,  the  operation  of  green- 
houses, dairy,  and  hog  farms,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  guinea  pigs  and  hamsters  for  labora- 
tory purposes. 

4.  Business  Enterprises 

1948  saw  an  expansion  in  the  merchandis- 
ing field  from  that  of  vending  stands  in  fed- 
eral buildings  to  the  placement  of  blind  per- 
sons as  owners  or  managers  of  neighborhood 
stores,  industrial  cafeterias,  upholstery  shops, 
clothes  pressing  shops,  radio  service  and  ap- 
pliance shops,  plumbing  shops,  grinding  and 
packaging  of  cornmeal,  and  the  making  of 
buttons  out  of  coconut  shells.  Other  manu- 
facturing enterprises  include  such  projects  as 
making  spring  type  clothes  pins,  splint  baskets 
for  farm  products,  concrete  blocks  and  drain- 
age tile,  and  the  manufacture  of  unfinished 
furniture.  Apparently  the  possibility  of  a 
wide  variety  of  business  enterprises  is  being 
developed  and  extended  beyond  the  sale  of 
tobacco  and  candy  products. 

5.  Professions 

During  this  year  a  number  of  blind  per- 
sons began  the  practice  of  law,  and  physical 
therapy,  and  some  were  employed  as  ad- 
ministrators in  such  organizations  as  hos- 
pitals, schools,  and  industry.  One  blind  physi- 
cian not  only  was  employed  as  an  instructor 
in  a  medical  school  but  resumed  his  practice 


as  a  diagnostician  in  chest  problems  and  is 
reported  to  be  successful. 

Education  of  Parents 
A  numl)er  of  states  report  definite,  planned 
educational  programs  for  the  parents  of  pre- 
school blind  children.  The  intelligent  coop- 
eration of  the  parents  is  developed  through 
both  class  room  and  individual  instruction. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  programs  will  make 
the  problems  of  the  school  staff  less  difficult 
and  will  give  these  children  a  better  founda- 
tion in  personal  habits  and  in  their  ability  to 
care  for  themselves  before  they  reach  the 
school  for  the  blind. 

State  Coordinating  Committees 
A  number  of  agencies  reported  that  co- 
ordinating committees  were  created  in  1948, 
sometimes  by  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of 
the  agencies  and  in  some  instances  by  an  Act 
of  the  legislatures.  These  committees  are 
concerned  with  making  studies  of  the  pro- 
grams of  public  and  private  agencies  and  in 
bringing  about  the  elimination  of  competition 
and  duplication  of  efforts  and  wasteful  ex- 
penditure of  funds  in  services  to  blind  per- 
sons. Apparently  the  general  public  is  be- 
ginning to  question  the  validity  of  some  pro- 
grams of  services  for  the  blind  and  is  asking 
questions  for  which  they  are  demanding 
answers. 

JVorkshops 
The  gro^vth  of  the  program  in  this  field  was 
not  large  in  1948.  One  state  legislature  appro- 
priated .S225,ooo  to  establish  a  workshop  and 
several  small  workshops  were  established  in 
other  states  by  voluntary  contributions.  There 
seemed  to  be  more  interest  expressed  by 
workshop  management  in  the  development 
of  new  items  for  manufacture.  Many  of  the 
shops  are  complaining  about  poor  business  in 
the  sale  of  traditional  items. 

Training  Centers 
.Adjustment 

A  number  of  agencies  began  the  operation 
of  a  new  type  of  activity  known  as  adjust- 
ment training  centers  for  the  blind.  Appar- 
ently workers  for  the  blind  are  beginning  to 
recognize  that  most  blind  persons  who  do 
not  succeed  in  their  occupations  or  jobs  do 
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not  fail  because  of  lack  of  skill  but  because 
of  their  inability  to  associate  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  with  their  sighted  co-workers.  These 
adjustment  training  centers  vary  considerably 
in  their  instrtiction  methods  and  in  their 
physical  equipment.  There  is  evidently  need 
for  the  deAelopment  of  uniform  standards  of 
curricula  and  staff  qualifications.  One  com- 
mon purpose  of  all  the  adjustment  training 
centers  is  their  determination  not  to  become 
jDcrmanent  homes  for  indigent  blind  persons. 

Vocational  Schools 

Several  vocational  schools  in  the  public 
school  systems  opened  their  doors  to  the 
training  of  blind  persons  during  the  year  and 
blind  persons  received  basic  training  in  ma- 
chine shop  work,  the  use  of  hand  and  power 
tools,  power  equipment,  and  bench  work. 

Piano  Tuning 

Two  state  agencies  reported  the  establish- 
ment of  piano  tuning  schools  for  blind  adults 
during  this  year.  This  indicates  the  possibility 
of  the  need  for  some  attention  to  this  tradi- 
tional occupation  by  the  schools  for  the  blind 
as  well  as  the  rehabilitation  agencies. 

Cooperating  in  Merchandising 

One  state  agency  reported  the  organization 
of  a  state-wide  purchasing  and  sales  agency 
in  ^vhich  the  various  workshops  and  home  in- 
dustry workers  combine  their  purchase  re- 
quirements and  through  which  they  channel 
the  sale  of  all  their  products.  Competition  is 
eliminated,  increased  orders  are  secured  and 
the  cost  of  operation  is  paid  through  com- 
missions in  the  same  manner  as  any  commer- 
cial jobber  would  operate.  It  is  an  indication 
of  the  use  of  established  commercial  methods 
in  programs  for  the  blind. 

Consideration  of  Blind  Negroes 

Several  workshops  and  at  least  two  adjust- 
ment training  centers  for  blind  Negroes  were 
started  this  year.  Agencies  report  the  de- 
velopment of  careers  for  blind  Negroes  such  as 
instructor  of  law  in  a  imiversity,  and  another 
as  principal  of  a  school  for  sighted  Negroes. 
The  problems  of  this  minority  group  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  in  1948.  Several 
rehabilitation  agencies  in  the  South  claim  as 


many  rehabilitations  proportionately  among 
blind  Negroes  as  in  the  white  population. 
Perhaps  this  year  is  at  least  the  beginning  of 
fair  consideration  for  a  minority  group  that 
previously  has  had  inadequate  opportunity. 

Legislation 

The  state  agencies  report  that  practically 
no  legislation,  either  favorable  or  unfavorable 
to  the  welfare  of  blind  persons,  was  enacted 
in  1948;  except  that  two  states  enacted  laws 
requiring  state  departments  to  purchase  ar- 
ticles made  by  agencies  for  the  blind  in  a 
similar  manner  to  Federal  purchases  under 
the  Wagner- O 'Day  Act..  There  was  no  new 
substantive  federal  legislation  enacted. 

Employer   Cooperation 

The  reports  of  public  and  private  agencies 
for  the  blind  contained  frequent  statements 
to  this  effect,  "a  number  of  jobs  held  by 
blind  persons  were  lost  during  the  year  and 
they  were  replaced  by  sighted  persons."  This 
indicates  a  definite  lack  of  the  maintenance 
of  employer  cooperation.  There  appears  to 
be  enough  of  this  to  be  cause  for  alarm.  Ob- 
viously, public  funds,  time  and  energy  are 
not  satisfactorily  expended  when  the  result 
is  loss  of  employment  opportunities  for  the 
very  persons  we  try  to  serve.  Many  workers 
for  the  blind  believe  that  the  general  public 
no  longer  considers  blind  persons  as  a  group 
and  that  our  collective  educational  campaign 
has  produced  individual  consideration  for  all 
blind  persons.  The  replacement  of  blind  per- 
sons by  sighted  workers  is  a  very  definite 
indication  that  general  industry  still  con- 
siders blind  persons  to  be  alike  when  it  re- 
fuses employment  to  other  persons  without 
sight  after  the  failure  of  one  such  employee. 

Executive  Positions 

Several  agencies  for  the  blind  refused  to 
give  consideration  to  qualified  blind  persons 
just  because  they  were  blind.  When  agencies 
for  the  blind  refuse  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
all  individuals  are  not  identical  after  the 
loss  of  sight  and  when  they  discriminate 
against  individuals  because  of  blindness,  we 
can  hardly  expect  the  general  public  to  be- 
lieve our  educational  campaign  and  to  accept 
blind  persons  as  individuals.  There  seems  to 
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be  an  indication  that  the  preparation  of 
blind  persons  with  executive  abihty  is  in- 
adequate or  they  are  failing  to  improve  after 
assuming  executive  responsibilities.  The  re- 
sult is  a  reduction  in  employment  opportu- 
nities when  agencies  decide  to  consider  only 
applications  of  sighted  persons  regardless  of 
whether  they  seem  to  be  as  well  qualified  as 
blind  applicants.  While  this  is  not  a  new 
trend,  it  is  one  which  requires  thoughtful 
consideration  by  all  workers  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind. 


Summary' 
This  inventory  of  trends  in  work  for  the 
Ijlind  in  the  year  1948  is  offered  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  encourage  our  associates  to  look 
within  their  own  programs  and  evaluate  their 
results.  Business  in  general  takes  inventories 
with  considerable  frequency.  Some  as  often 
as  once  a  day  all  of  them  at  least  once  a 
year.  It  is  hoped  that  we  will  take  inventories 
at  least  once  a  year  in  the  future  and  have  as 
much  courage  in  recognizing  our  shortcom- 
ings as  we  have  pride  in  our  achievements. 


INVENTORY  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  CANADA  IN  1948 

*COLONEL  E.  A.  BAKER,  M.C.,  O.B.E. 
Managing  Director,  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  very  great  privilege  to  be  with  you 
again.  I  have  enjoyed  the  conference  so  far. 
I  realize  this  is  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  con- 
vention and  I  am  also  anxious  that  I  should 
not  impose  on  you.  At  this  time,  therefore, 
I  am  going  to  try  to  be  reasonably  brief  in 
discussing  what  has  been  happening  in 
Canada  during  this  past  year.  Ours  is  not  a 
big  country  from  the  point  of  population 
but  it  is  big  geographically.  Therefore  we 
have  some  problems  which  are  greater  than 
some  you  have  to  deal  ^vith  in  the  United 
States.  If  you  can  picture  Canada  a  very  large 
country  lying  just  above  the  border,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  east  coast  to  the  west  coast 
over  4000  miles,  a  population  of  over  12,000,- 
000  people  li\  ing  mostly  within  a  strip  of  land 
about  200  miles  north  of  the  border  and  a 
few  others  scattered  throughout  the  remain- 
ing area  reaching  well  inside  the  Arctic 
circle,  you  will  understand  our  problems  ir 
serving  all  our  registered  blind  people,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  scattered  areas.  So  far 
as  our  Government  relations  in  Canada  go, 
matters  have  been  progressing  satisfactorily 
and  we  enjoy  very  happy  relations  with  the 
Department  of  National  Health  and  AVelfare. 
We  have  enjoyed  improving  relations  with 
our  now  ten  Provincial  Governments.  You 
kno-sv  we  added  one  province  at  the  end  of 
the  last  fiscal  year  or  the  beginning  of  this 
year.   The   ancient   colony   of  Newfoundland 
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became  the  tenth  Province  of  Canada  with 
its  300,000  people.  The  main  island  which 
actually  measures  some  26,000  miles,  together 
with  the  north  shore  of  Labrador,  has  a 
highly  indented  coast  line.  We  welcome  it  and 
all  the  blind  people  therein.  It  is  not  a 
strange  country  as  we  have  had  a  Division 
of  the  Institute  located  there  since  1933. 

From  the  Government  point  of  view  you 
will  probably  remember  that  in  the  previous 
year  our  pensions  for  the  blind  were  broad- 
ened to  take  in  those  over  the  age  of 
twenty-one  instead  of  over  forty.  During  the 
year  under  review  our  rates  were  increased 
to  a  dominion-provincial  basic  S40.00  per 
month,  with  supplementation  by  some  of  the 
provinces  up  to  $10.00  and  in  some  cases  a 
further  supplementation  by  our  Institute 
where  need  existed.  Of  course  you  understand 
that  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  is  primarily  and  definitely  a  private  or- 
ganization so  that  when  I  speak  of  support 
by  the  Institute,  I  mean  that  is  private.  "We 
have  a  White  Cane  Act  in  some  of  the 
Provinces.  In  nearly  all  of  our  provinces  we 
have  a  Blind  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 
In  all  of  our  provinces  we  have  a  special 
election  act  which  permits  a  blind  voter  to 
have  a  sighted  friend  mark  his  ballot.  This 
applies  in  provincial,  Federal  and  municipal 
elections.  We  are  still  making  progress  in 
having  the  name  "pension"  changed  to 
"])lindness  allowance"  which  ^vill  be  regarded 
in  some  degree  as  an  economic  compensating 
factor  for  all  blind  persons,  with  the  privilege 
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of  exercising  all  their  talents  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent,  with  the  Income  Tax  Act 
taking  care  of  surplus  earnings  as  in  the  case 
of  sighted  competitors.  We  insist  we  are  liv- 
ing in  a  democratic  country.  In  a  democracy 
we  are  very  keen  about  our  sportsmanship 
when  settling  up  competitive  sports  events 
and  give  a  time  or  distance  allowance  where 
a  competitor  is  handicapped,  hence  an  eco- 
nomic allowance  should  be  provided  to  the 
handicapped  competitor  for  a  livelihood  in 
order  to  make  the  competition  fair.  We  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  the  "pension"  term  or  its 
implication  that  a  person  has  been  pensioned 
off  or  put  on  the  shelf.  We  have  made  prog- 
ress in  our  programme  of  public  education  on 
this  question. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind  we  have  made 
some  progress.  We  now  have  registered  from 
our  population  of  over  12,000,000,  just  over 
16,600  blind  persons.  Of  this  number  one- 
third  are  seventy  years  of  age  or  over,  just 
under  10  per  cent  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  which  leaves  the  large  bulk  in  the 
twenty-one  to  seventy  years  of  age  group.  Of 
these,  45  per  cent  are  female,  55  per  cent 
male,  with  two-thirds  of  the  women  married 
before  loss  of  sight  and  having  household  and 
family  duties.  Of  all  blind  people  who  have 
lost  their  sight  in  adult  life  over  half  lose  it 
as  a  result  of  organic  or  systemic  conditions 
which  are  in  themselves  disabling  factors. 
Referring  to  the  members  of  the  employable 
age,  our  employable  group  records  for  the 
previous  year  showed  employed  on  the  staff 
of  the  Institute,  in  workshops,  stands,  etc., 
1,555,  while  for  the  year  just  ended  that  total 
has  reached  1,691.  In  addition  to  this  group 
fully  employed  with  pay  roll  of  over  $2,- 
000,000.00  per  annum,  we  have  that  other 
group  independently  employed,  including 
piano  tuners,  music  teachers,  musicians,  bee 
keepers,  farmers,  housewives,  encouraged  and 
assisted  by  our  home  teachers,  and,  of  course, 
there  are  a  number  who  carry  on  in  home  oc- 
cupations of  various  kinds  from  hobby  interest 
type  to  practically  self  supporting  occupations. 
At  least  30  per  cent  of  our  registered  blind 
are,  therefore,  full  time  or  part  time,  self  or 
independently  employed.  We  are  not  claim- 
ing that  we  have  done  our  job  completely. 
We  are  now  in  the  process  of  carefully  comb- 


ing our  rural  districts  for  those  for  whom  we 
might  do  something  more  through  training 
and  placement,  even  in  another  district  if 
that  is  indicated.  That  covers  briefly  the 
economic  picture. 

Let  me  go  next  to  our  social  and  recrea- 
tional development.  There  we  ha\e  recognized 
for  some  time  that  very  definitely  economic 
rehabilitation  is  not  the  complete  answer. 
We  must  include  social  and  recreational  re- 
habilitation. The  person  who  desires  to  live  a 
more  rounded-out  life  in  his  community  takes 
part  normally  in  the  recreational  and  social 
activities  of  his  district.  To  develop  normal 
interests  we  have  encouraged  the  blind  to 
organize  themselves  in  local  clubs  or  societies, 
banded  together  in  provincial  units  and  in 
turn  with  representation  in  a  Dominion 
Council.  This  organization  oj^erates  under 
the  name  of  The  Canadian  Council  of  the 
Blind.  You  will  remember  in  St.  Paul  that 
I  introduced  Mrs.  W.  C.  Bending,  President 
of  The  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind.  The 
council  now  has  thirty-one  member  clubs  and 
societies,  with  a  membership  of  over  2,000 
active.  That  is  only  a  start,  as  I  am  hoping 
they  will  eventually  have  a  club  membership 
of  100  with  an  individual  membership  of  the 
blind  approaching  9,000.  That  would  reason- 
ably take  in  all  who  are  able  to  take  part. 
This  system  does  something  for  the  blind  and 
their  sighted  friends  as  well.  In  setting  up  a 
board  we  find  that  generally  our  sighted  peo- 
ple look  on  the  group  of  the  blind  as  being 
a  little  different  and  some  feel  a  sense  of  pity, 
which  we  do  not  want.  To  overcome  this  we 
have  encouraged  local  blind  people  to  or- 
ganize their  own  groups,  to  select  from  their 
own  midst  musical  and  other  talented  blind 
people  to  put  on  their  own  programmes.  After 
this  we  suggest  they  found  a  local  club  and 
arrange  with  our  local  Board  to  finance  their 
social  and  recreational  activities.  The  blind 
people  find  they  have  a  good  deal  of  talent 
in  their  group  in  many  cases,  which  was 
lying  dormant.  Presently  we  invite  the  sighted 
members  of  the  Board  and  their  friends  to 
come  to  a  little  party  where  the  blind  are 
going  to  put  on  the  programme  and  we  find 
these  sighted  people  listening  attentively  to 
the  programme,  realizing  that  many  of  the 
blind  are  talented  people  able  to  do  a  better 
job    of    entertaining    than    they    themselves 
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could.  This  breeds  respect  in  place  of  pity 
and  helps  to  raise  the  status  of  the  blind  to 
a  normal  level.  Summer  camps  have  been  in- 
creasing in  number  and  with  definite  Govern- 
ment encouragement  applied  in  the  whole 
recreational  field,  I  believe  we  may  expect 
greatly  increased  and  gratifying  development 
within  the  next  few  years. 

We  have  worked  for  thirty-one  years  de- 
veloping an  ever  broadening  service  pro- 
gramme. For  many  of  these  years  it  was  a 
struggle  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  service 
costs,  but  with  our  finances  now  more  stable 
we  have  embarked  on  a  building  programme 
applicable  from  coast  to  coast,  to  provide  im- 
proved service  facilities  in  each  divisional  and 
district  service  centre.  We  have  been  spend- 
ing considerable  time  in  developing  suitable 
plans  for  buildings  which  would  best  meet 
our  service  needs.  We  have  developed  a  type 
of  building  which  our  divisional  boards  across 
Canada  have  generally  accepted,  and  so  while 
there  will  be  local  adaptations  that  may  be 
necessary  because  of  differing  shapes  and  lo- 
cations of  property,  these  will  be  a  pattern 
of  uniformity  throughout. 

These  buildings  provide  mainly  residence, 
service  and  recreation  facilities.  On  the  aver- 
age they  provide  residence  accommodation 
for  about  thirty  blind  persons,  an  office  for  our 
field  secretary  for  the  district,  and  for  the 
home  teacher,  with  a  work  room.  They  also 
provide  dining  room  accommodation  for 
about  fifty,  to  accommodate  blind  guests 
from  the  adjacent  community  in  addition  to 
those  in  residence,  and  ample  club  room  ac- 
commodation for  the  local  society  or  club  of 
the  blind.  In  the  residence  we  are  completely 
away  from  the  dormitory  design.  We  have 
gone  into  the  individual,  private  bedroom  for 
each  blind  person,  not  large,  but  adequate 
and  well  equipped.  The  buildings  are  brick 
with  re-inforced  concrete  or  steel  and  con- 
crete. The  only  place  where  we  have  more 
than  one  person  in  a  room  is  where  a  person 
for  health  reasons  may  wish  a  companion. 
The  residence  is  to  serve  those  who  have  no 
suitable  home  and  require  this  type  of  ac- 
commodation, those  we  wish  to  bring  in  for 
adjustment  to  blindness  and  specific  train- 
ing, and  prevention  of  blindness  cases  that 
must  come  into  town  for  check  or  other 
treatment  which  does  not  require  hospitali- 


zation. These  generally  are  the  purposes  of 
these  residences.  We  have  the  first  ones  com- 
pleted and  occupied  in  St.  Catharines,  On- 
tario, and  in  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan;  in 
Winnipeg  the  new  building  will  be  com- 
pleted this  summer  as  will  one  in  Edmonton, 
Alberta;  one  in  Calgary,  Alberta,  to  be  com- 
pleted this  fall;  and  one  in  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  early  in  the  New  Year.  In  On- 
tario we  have  just  turned  the  sod  for  a 
building  in  Windsor,  in  Ottawa  the  contract 
has  been  let,  in  Hamilton  we  have  purchased 
and  adapted  a  building  for  a  service  and 
recreation  centre  only,  a  residence  being  al- 
ready in  existence  there,  the  contract  will  be 
let  this  year  for  a  building  in  Kitchener;  in 
St.  John,  N.B.  we  have  a  new  site  and  plans 
for  the  near  future;  and  a  building  has  been 
presented  to  the  Institute  in  Cornerbrook, 
Newfoundland. 

In  the  development  of  this  work  ^ve  must 
raise  funds  and  you  may  be  interested  to 
know  how  far  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  Government.  We  believe  in 
obtaining  supporting  grants  from  Govern- 
ments so  they  will  appreciate  what  we  are 
doing  but  not  so  large  that  they  will  dictate 
policy.  Our  total  budget  for  Canada  is  $i,- 
000,000.00,  of  which  $18,000.00  comes  from 
the  Dominion  Government  and  from  the  ten 
provinces  approximately  $160,000.00,  making 
a  total  of  approximately  $180,000.00  from 
Government  sources.  From  the  general  public 
and  municipal  governments  we  raise  approxi- 
mately $825,000.00,  of  this  amount  $70,-000.00 
only  coming  from  municipal  governments. 
^Ve  have  never  approached  the  public  by 
parading  the  helpless  and  afflicted  aspects  of 
blindness,  but  rather  the  positive  approach 
stressing  the  capabilities  of  blind  people.  If 
you  tell  a  blind  person  often  enough  that  he 
is  blind  and  helpless  he  will  believe  you  and 
is  then  a  much  more  difficult  person  to  re- 
habilitate. We  feel  that  everyone  is  handi- 
capped, some  more,  some  less.  "We  have  en- 
deavoured to  educate  the  public  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  blind  and  that  their  rela- 
tions with  the  blind  should  be  on  a  normal 
basis.  We  are  building  up  blind  people  in 
their  own  estimation  and  in  the  estimation  of 
the  general  public,  but  we  must  caution  our 
blind  people  that  in  this  build-up  they  do 
not  become  arrogant  and  demanding  to  the 
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point  of  discouraging  'our  sighted  friends.  In 
serving  the  blind  we  recognize  that  there  are 
certain  things  that  can  be  best  done  by  the 
bhnd  and  others  best  done  by  the  sighted, 
hence  we  have  tried  to  develop  a  working 
partnership  of  the  blind  and  sighted.  We 
generally  operate  in  pairs  in  the  Institute,  the 
blind  person  taking  care  of  public  relations, 
our  sighted  partner  taking  care  of  the  super- 
vision of  accounting,  handling  of  funds,  pur- 
chasing, supervising  of  industries.  In  all  serv- 
ices we  work  on  a  partnership  basis. 

There  is  one  other  field  in  which  we  have 
made  progress  during  the  year.  Our  policy 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  board  or 
committee  responsible  in  every  district  for 
blind  people  in  their  area.  In  Ontario  we 
have  eighty  such  boards  and  committees  gen- 


erally on  a  city-county  basis.  They  in  turn 
are  served  by  our  sightless  field  secretary  who 
acts  as  technical  adviser  to  guide  the  work 
of  the  Boards  in  his  zone,  and  in  turn  they 
also  keep  in  touch  with  the  blind  themselves. 
As  a  result  we  maintain  a  close  liaison  with 
the  blind,  the  sighted  public  and  our  services. 
In  Quebec  our  organization  is  extending  and 
we  hope  in  the  next  two  years  it  will  be 
completely  organized.  A  similar  type  of  local 
board  organization  is  being  applied  in  our 
Western  and  Maritime  provinces  in  so  far  as 
populated  areas  and  local  conditions  permit. 
I  have  kept  you  over  long  but  sometimes 
my  enthusiasm  gets  the  best  of  me.  I  wish 
you  all  the  best  in  your  respective  fields. 
Thank  you. 
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THE  WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND— A  DEFICIT  OPERATION 

C.  C.  KLEBER 

General  Manager,  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Many  persons  believe  that  a  workshop  for 
the  blind  should  either  break  even  or  make 
money  and  why  this  should  be  so,  has  always 
been  a  mystery  to  me.  The  workshop  is  a 
service  to  the  blind  that  must  be  subsidized 
the  same  as  the  many  other  services  rendered. 

Some  years  ago,  N.I.B.  published  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  Workshops  for  the  Blind — Pur- 
poses and  Principles;  and  the  definition  that 
was  approved  by  the  group  of  workshops  was 
as  follows:  "to  provide  a  training  and  work 

CENTER  WHERE  SOME  NEWLY  BLINDED  PERSONS, 
BLIND  PERSONS  OF  LIMITED  EMPLOVABILIITV, 
AND  BLIND  PERSONS  WITH  OTHER  HANDICAPS  IN 
ADDITION  TO  BLINDNESS  MAY  BE  GIVEN  PROPER 
VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
THE  WORKSHOP,  ^VITH  THE  GOAL  OF  OUTSIDE 
PLACEMENT,  HOWEVER,  WHEREVER  POSSIBLE.  THE 
VALUE  OF  PROVIDING  REGULAR  EMPLOYMENT  FOR 
THE  BLIND  GOES  FAR  BEYOND  THE  MONETARY 
CONSIDERATION.  ALTHOUGH  THAT  IS  AN  IMPOR- 
TANT PART  OF  ANY  WORTHWHILE  REGULAR  EM- 
PLOYMENT." 

Since  this  booklet  was  published.  Public 
Law  113  was  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  workshops  had  an 
added  responsibility — to  enlarge  their  train- 
ing programs  both  for  outside  placement  and 
placement  in  the  workshop  itself.  Of  course, 
this  law  provided  for  payment  to  the  work- 
shops, but  I  am  sure  that  the  payments  do 
not  begin  to  cover  the  expenditures.  Previous 


to  the  passage  of  this  law,  the  workshops  had 
to  assume  all  the  expenses  and  pay  the 
trainee  until  the  person  proved  he  was  capa- 
ble of  placement  outside  the  shop  or  that 
lie  must  remain  in  the  workshop. 

Practically  all  of  the  workshops  have  the 
problem  of  employing  the  older  blind  or 
persons  of  limited  capacity — you  may  call  it 
Occupational  Therapy  if  you  wish.  This 
group  of  workers  are  not  employable  in  out- 
side industry  and  need  more  supervision 
than  the  regular  production  worker  in  the 
workshop. 

Let  us  compare  the  broom  department  of  a 
workshop  for  the  blind  with  a  sighted  com- 
petitor that  would  have  the  same  amount  of 
machinery  and  floor  space.  Let  us  assume  that 
each  organization  had  six  winders  and  one 
stitcher.  This  unit  in  the  sighted  shop  should 
produce  about  one  hundred  dozen  brooms 
per  day;  whereas  the  workshop  for  the  blind 
would  only  produce  about  fifty  dozen  per  day 
of  equal  quality.  The  workshop  for  the  blind 
would  probably  have  more  emplovees  in  the 
sorting  and  preparation  of  corn  than  the 
sighted  concern  and  more  supervision.  You 
can  see  right  here  that  our  cost  for  fifty 
dozen  brooms  would  be  the  same  or  prob- 
ably more  than  the  sighted  workshop  pro- 
ducing one  hundred  dozen  brooms  would 
charge  and  that  is  the  reason  a  subsidy  is 
needed. 
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In  the  production  of  other  items  such  as 
pillowcases,  the  operations  are  split-up  be- 
cause it  is  better  for  our  workers  to  confine 
themselves  to  one  operation.  In  a  sighted  sew- 
ing shop  many  of  the  operations  are  combined 
and  done  by  one  person;  whereas,  in  our 
workshops  there  are  two  or  three  different 
operations.  This  takes  more  machinery,  more 
floor  space  and  more  supervision.  If  the 
workshop  is  really  doing  the  job  it  should 
be  doing  in  the  community,  it  means  that 
they  are  employing  all  types  of  blind  workers 
and  not  only  those  skilled  workers  that  have 
great  production  capacity.  If  this  is  the  case, 
it  may  take  twice  the  number  of  blind  persons 
to  produce  the  same  number  of  items  as  in 
the  sighted  shop.  We  shall  also  have  a 
greater  number  of  seconds  than  the  sighted 
competitor  which  we  will  have  to  sell  at  a 
lower  price.  We  may  need  a  supervisor  for 
every  ten  men  while  the  sighted  shop  may 
have  one  supervisor  for  thirty  workers.  Our 
workshops  are  not  run  the  same  as  other 
factories.  The  shops  have  rest  periods  during 
the  day  that  the  sighted  workers  do  not  have 
— we  must  have  better  lighting  facilities  and 
more  safety  appliances  on  the  machines.  The 
workshop  is  not  as  flexible  as  the  sighted 
competitor  in  the  hiring  or  firing  of  labor. 
When  the  sighted  shop  does  not  have  any 
work,  they  lay  their  people  off  if  it  is  only 
for  three  or  four  days;  they  even  do  this 
when  material  fails  to  arrive  on  time,  while 
we  in  workshops  for  the  blind  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  our  blind  workers  and  cannot 
lay  them  off  even  though  there  be  no  work 
to  do  for  several  days. 

Our  production  capacity  is  more  or  less 
limited  by  the  number  of  clients  that  are 
working  in  the  shop;  and  if  we  had  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  a  contract  which  required 
that  we  double  our  production  immediately, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  because  you 


cannot  put  an  ad  in  the  paper  like  the 
sighted  shop  and  double  your  force  overnight. 
The  blind  worker  must  be  trained  in  what- 
ever operation  he  is  going  to  perform  and 
this  takes  a  long  period  of  time. 

In  discussing  this  matter,  some  persons 
have  told  me  we  should  pay  the  blind  worker 
a  piece-rate  which  would  be  the  same  as  that 
paid  in  the  sighted  shop,  and  in  that  way  we 
could  compete.  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  advocates  paying  piece-rates  to  deter- 
mine actual  costs  of  the  item.  If,  however,  our 
production  is  approximately  50  per  cent  of 
that  of  the  sighted  shop,  it  would  mean  that 
our  workers  would  not  receive  a  living  wage 
and  would  have  to  obtain  help  from  some 
other  source  or  would  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  workshop  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy,  or  in 
the  form  of  a  higher  piece-rate.  It  would 
still  mean  the  use  of  more  supervision,  more 
floor  space  and  more  machinery. 

To  give  service  to  the  community,  it  is  not 
practical  for  an  agency  for  the  blind  to  supply 
only  a  workshop.  They  should  have  a  full 
program  of  social  and  welfare  services,  recrea- 
tion, etc.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  every 
agency  operating  a  workshop  and  receiving 
funds  from  the  Community  Chest  to  impress 
upon  the  Chest  that  the  workshop  is  a  service 
and  must  be  a  deficit  operation — and,  there- 
fore, subsidized  and  paid  for  by  the  Chest. 

Many  of  our  workshops  are  handicapped  by 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  have  enough  liquid 
capital  to  operate  their  business.  A  revolving 
fund  is  needed  so  that  they  can  discount  their 
bills  and  operate  on  the  basis  that  any  sighted 
business  does.  If  the  workshop  is  financed  by 
the  Community  Chest,  they  should  supply 
you  with  this  revolving  fund — if  you  raise 
money  from  the  public,  you  should  raise 
enough  to  finance  your  business  properly  and 
if  operated  by  the  State,  the  State  should 
supply  the  required  amount. 


THE  DEAF-BLIND  AND  THE  WORKSHOP 

*GEORGE  E.  KEANE 
Service  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Mr.  Chairman,  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  workshop  section. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  all  Ameri- 


*Visually   Handicapped. 


cans  have  one  characteristic  in  common — a 
goal — a  dream  castle  in  Spain — which  never 
seems  entirely  unattainable.  I  think  it  is  this 
characteristic   which   has   marked   the  never- 
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ceasing  effort  on  the  part  of  the  idealists  and 
dreamers  of  the  country  to  create  a  better 
world  for  the  disabled  and  in  no  field  is  it 
more  marked  than  in  the  work  for  the  blind. 
By  its  very  nature,  blindness  created  a  social 
problem  which  the  world,  until  ^ery  recent 
generations,  shrank  away  from.  It  was  easier 
to  give  alms  than  to  change  the  social  struc- 
ture, and  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  philanthropists  of  the  Continent  would 
have  been  glad  to  take  on  the  role  of  the 
quixotic  champion,  only  a  few  actually  did 
make  a  pretence  of  creating  services  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  blind  of  their  nation. 

You  all  know  that  this  was  not  the  Ameri- 
can way.  In  the  very  early  days  of  our  democ- 
racy, the  schools  for  the  blind  were  estab- 
lished and  within  a  short  time  thereafter, 
efforts  were  under  way  to  create  work  op- 
portunities for  the  blind.  Once  begun,  the 
program  has  spread  and  covered  the  nation. 

Much  of  the  program  of  work  for  the  blind 
of  the  nation  is  represented  here  today  and 
we  are  still  seeking  ways  to  improve  service 
for  the  blind  and  to  bring  the  blind  closer 
to  full  participation  in  community  life. 

"When  Ave  think  of  ivhat  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  population  our  blind  represent, 
and  the  interest  that  has  been  developed  in 
their  behalf,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
immeasurably  smaller  percentage  of  those 
who  are  deaf-blind  have  had  to  Avait  for  the 
development  of  a  program  until  the  larger 
segment  with  the  single  handicap  of  blindness 
has  been  properly  served. 

The  entire  history  of  our  work  has  been 
one  of  struggle  and  continues  to  be — to  add 
year  by  year  more  and  more  channels  through 
which  our  blind  may  move  to  a  more  useful 
and  fruitful  future.  I  believe  that  we  are  now 
readv  to  add  the  deaf-blind  to  our  service 
program   as   "feasible"   for  rehabilitation. 

The  very  fact  that  we  are  able  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  deaf-blind  in  a  workshop 
for  the  blind,  at  this  meeting  today,  is,  in  it- 
self, an  historic  milestone  in  the  long  saga  of 
work  for  the  blind,  for  even  a  year  ago,  the 
possibility  of  expanding  the  workshop  pro- 
gram to  include  the  deaf-blind  had  not  been 
given  serious  thought  by  more  than  a  few  of 
the  workshops  of  the  country — Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Oakland,  California.  Colorado,  and 
Utah   did   have   programs,   and   in   the   past 


year,  Austin,  Texas  and  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania  have  joined  the  ranks.  Michigan, 
too,  is  beginning  a  state  program  with  a 
special  worker  in  the  field  and  Connecticut 
has  placed  a  home  teacher  on  its  deaf-blind 
program. 

Through  the  good  work  of  Dorothy  Bryan 
of  the  Deaf-Blind  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  many  other 
states  are  giving  their  home  teachers  special 
training  to  carry  individual  attention  to  the 
deaf-blind  in  their  homes,  but  the  workshop 
is  still  the  enigma. 

It  seems  to  us  as  we  work  with  our  twenty- 
one  deaf-blind  men  at  the  Light  Buoy  In- 
dustries in  Brooklyn,  that  the  special  work- 
shop is  ideally  suited  to  the  deaf-blind  for  it 
gives  them  a  certain  and  a  remunerative 
source  of  employment,  something  which 
nothing  else  in  the  community  can  offer  as 
yet,  for  we  have  only  begun  the  spade  work 
on  the  public  education  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  deaf-blind  person  in  community  life. 

We  believe  that  as  more  information  be- 
comes available,  it  will  become  easier  to  find 
the  social  and  economic  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  deaf-blindness  in  the  home  com- 
munity of  the  deaf-blind  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  contemplating 
placing  a  rehabilitation  worker  in  the  field, 
whose  job  will  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
adjustment,  training,  and  employment  of 
deaf-blind  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, working  through  all  of  the  agencies  now 
established  Avhich  offer  services  to  the  blind 
and  to  the  deaf. 

We  feel,  however,  that  for  some  time  to 
come,  the  workshop  may  be  one  of  the  few  re- 
sources available  to  the  deaf-blind,  if  not 
the  onlv  one.  The  trend  in  the  United  States 
toward  placing  the  workshop  in  a  secondary 
position  in  any  overall  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, has  made  the  possibility  of  absorbing 
the  few  deaf-blind  of  each  community  Avithin 
the  Avorkshop,  much  easier,  for  as  the  overall 
program  of  social  and  medical  service,  and 
of  adjustment,  training,  and  employment  de- 
partments spread,  it  Avill  become  the  function 
of  the  workshop  to  absorb  only  the  most 
severely  disabled  of  our  blind,  among  Avhich, 
of  course,  Avould  fall  the  deaf-blind. 

We  realize  that  the  transition  of  the  Avork- 
shop   to    a    limited    industrial    productivity 
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through  the  employment  of  the  most  severely 
disabled  blind,  has  not  been  accepted  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  may,  in  fact,  not 
be  feasible  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  but 
wherever  such  transition  has  begun,  or  has 
already  taken  place,  the  consideration  of  the 
deaf-blind  for  preference  and  specialized  and 
selected  placement  within  the  workshop, 
should  be  paramount. 

There  are  a  niunber  of  problems  involved, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  workshop  shall  be  a  self-sustain- 
ing or  a  subsidized  venture.  While  this  prob- 
lem is  not  related  specifically  to  the  deaf- 
blind,  it  is  one  which  might  compel  the 
workshop  manager  to  exclude  the  deaf-blind 
from  his  program  because  of  the  conviction 
that  the  deaf-blind  cannot  be  productive  and 
must  therefore  be  subsidized.  The  true 
philosophy  of  work  for  the  blind  must  emerge 
from  this  discussion,  for  even  those  who  speak 
most  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  self-sustain- 
ing workshop  insist  that  only  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  skilled  workers  be  employed  in 
the  workshop,  which  would  automatically  ex- 
clude both  the  aged  and  those  blind  with 
secondary  or  multiple  disability,  while  those 
of  us,  who  feel  that  the  workshop  is  merely 
a  tool  of  the  rehabilitative  process  and  must 
therefore  be  subsidized,  believe  that  the  place- 
ment program  within  the  workshop  must  be 
indiscriminate  insofar  as  this  is  possible,  ac- 
cepting both  the  productive  and  the  unpro- 
ductive worker,  if  it  is  to  serve  any  purpose  at 
all.  Most  of  us  have  had  to  make  compromises 
with  economy  in  workshop  operation,  for  it 
would  be  disastrous  to  plan  the  mass  produc- 
tion which  has  become  common  to  our  work- 
shops, without  a  very  sharp  eye  on  our  cost 
accounting,  and  we  must  produce  with  the 
smallest  possible  loss  commensurate  with  the 
purposes  we  plan  to  achieve. 

Some  of  our  workshops  have  tried  to  sep- 
arate the  productive  activities  from  the  non- 
productive ones  by  establishing  occupational 
therapy  departments  or  opportunity  shops 
which  could  be  wholly  subsidized  but  this, 
too,  raises  the  problem  of  the  take-home  pay 
of  the  wholly  subsidized  shop,  which  for  the 
most  part,  has  remained  very  low,  insufficient 
in  fact  to  support  even  the  minimum  needs 
of    the    blind    person,    anticipating    that    the 


public  assistance  services  of  the  various  states 
would  make  up  the  difference  in  budgeted 
aid  to  the  blind. 

The  Light  Buoy  Industries  of  The  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind  have  approached 
the  problem  a  little  differently,  separating  its 
cost  accounting  procedures  from  its  subsidies 
so  that  only  those  elements  of  cost  which  are 
related  directly  to  production  and  manu- 
facturing procedine  shall  be  charged  to  manu- 
facturing and  all  supplementations  thereof 
shall  be  charged  to  a  relief,  or  personal  serv- 
ice, account. 

These  points,  or  the  philosophy  of  operat- 
ing a  workshop,  seem  to  come  under  discus- 
sion each  time  a  deaf-blind  man  is  referred 
to  us  for  diagnosis,  training,  and  placement 
from  areas  other  than  Brooklyn,  and  un- 
fortunate as  it  is,  it  appears  that  the  un- 
willingness to  place  deaf-blind  men  in  the 
workshop  area  is  the  result  of  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  this  double  handicap. 
"While  there  are  a  number  of  serious  prob- 
lems, none  of  them  relate  to  the  adaptability 
of  the  deaf-blind  person  to  the  workshop,  as 
such,  and  the  primary  problem  is  one  of 
transportation  to  and  from  the  workshop,  a 
problem  for  which  I,  for  one,  would  not  at- 
tempt to  offer  an  answer  which  would  cover 
all  conditions.  Of  course,  where  the  work- 
shop has  a  resident  home  adjacent  or  nearby, 
this  problem  does  not  exist,  for  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  deaf-blind  person  cannot  be 
maintained  in  comfort  and  contentment  in  a 
resident  home  for  the  blind  without  jeopardy 
to  the  comfort  and  contentment  of  the  other 
blind  residents.  Of  course,  many  of  the  in- 
genious among  the  deaf-blind  do  travel  freely 
from  place  to  place  in  their  community,  but 
for  the  most  part  deaf-blind  men  and  women 
are  isolated  and  immobile  in  forgotten  cor- 
ners of  our  country's  vast  areas. 

Having  pointed  out  these  problems.  I  regret 
to  have  to  leave  them  without  answers  but 
I  feel  some  confidence  that  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  this  group,  Mrs.  Bryan  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  all  of  the 
other  facilities  which  have  recently  begun  to 
plan  for  the  deaf-blind,  it  will  not  be  too 
long  before  the  workshop  takes  its  place  as 
the  primary  resource  for  the  deaf-blind. 

Many  of  you  already  know  that  the  deaf- 
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blind  worker,  more  often  than  not,  is  a  good 
worker  and  that  where  communication  is 
free  and  fluent,  even  larger  percentages  suc- 
ceed in  tasks  set  for  them. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  be- 
cause of  the  unusually  large  number  of  deaf- 
blind  in  its  program,  has  found  it  necessary 
to  have  a  full  time  staff  member  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  interest  of  the  deaf-blind. 
It  is  probable  that  most  of  you  have  met 
Louis  Bettica  during  this  convention  and  he 
can  tell  you  much  more  about  the  program 
for  the  deaf-blind  than  I  could  possibly  tell 
you  here,  for  Mr.  Bettica  is  responsible  not 
only  for  the  diagnosis,  training,  and  employ- 
ment program  for  the  deaf-blind,  in  coopera- 
tion with  our  Vocational  Department,  but  is 
also  concerned  with  the  social  and  recrea- 
tional needs  of  the  deaf-blind  and  has  planned 
extensive  activities  for  them. 

Most  of  you  are  from  communities  ^vhere 
the  problem  of  deaf-blindness  is  a  much 
smaller  one  than  it  is  in  Brooklyn  and  where 
one  deaf-blind  person  might  be  the  extent  to 
which  your  program  needs  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion, and  certainly  not  more  than  five  or  six. 
It  would  therefore  seem  unjustifiable  to 
place  a  full  time  worker  on  a  program  for 
the  deaf-blind  but  it  is  entirely  possible  to 
disperse  the  work  over  several  members  of 
the  staff,  each  responsible  for  some  element 
of  service.  The  home  teacher,  the  shop  super- 
visors, the  foremen  and  superintendents,  the 
social  worker  and  other  personnel,  even  the 
clerks,  can  be  called  upon  to  carry  forward 
some  part  of  the  work,  but  the  primary  ob- 
stacle is  communication,  not  because  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  but  because  there  has  been 
no  need  to  learn  the  simple  manual  alphabet 
which  is  used  almost  universally  by  the  deaf- 
blind.  The  procedures  in  effect  for  the  blind 
are  identical  -with  those  which  you  would  use 
for  the  deaf-l)lind,  requiring  only  a  little 
more  time,  a  little  more  effort,  and  a  great 
deal  more  patience  in  transmitting  the  proce- 
dures to  the  client.  We  believe  that  all  staff 
personnel  should  know  the  manual  alphabet 
and  that  as  many  others  as  can  be  interested 
should  be  urged  to  learn  it. 

A  simple  greeting  in  the  morning,  an  in- 
quiry about  his  health  or  his  family,  is  some- 
times  enough    to    keep    a    deaf -blind    worker 


happy  for  the  day.  His  eagerness  to  learn  is 
an  inspiration  to  a  competent  teacher  and 
flattery  to  any  teacher.  Once  taught  an  opera- 
tion, his  productivity,  unless  hampered  by 
other  physical  conditions  such  as  superannua- 
tion, orthopedic  disability,  heart  condition, 
et  cetera,  will,  on  an  average,  be  as  good  as 
the  blind  personnel. 

In  Brooklyn,  the  average  earnings  of  the 
deaf-blind  are  only  slightly  less  than  the 
blind.  His  regularity  as  a  worker,  kis  punctu- 
ality, his  consideration  for  other  workers,  is 
always  good.  ^V^here  problems  do  arise,  in 
90%  of  the  incidents  in  our  experience,  it 
has  been  either  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  deaf-blind  worker  of  what  is 
expected  of  him,  or  on  the  part  of  the  rest 
of  us  as  to  his  intent  or  meaning. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  our  experience  in 
Brooklyn  with  the  deaf-blind  has  been  for  all 
of  us  more  satisfying  than  any  other  element 
of  our  service  program  and  I  cannot  urge 
you  strongly  enough  to  review  your  workshop 
set-up  with  the  possibility  in  mind  of  em- 
ploying the  deaf-blind  of  your  community.  I 
know  that  you  will  ask  "How  is  this  to  be 
done"  and.  of  course,  there  is  no  single  an- 
swer. I  would  recommend,  however,  that  you 
call  upon  Mrs.  Bryan  of  the  Foundation  as 
she  has  developed  a  number  of  pamphlets 
and  brochures  which  can  be  useful.  She  is 
familiar  with  the  problems  and  with  their 
answers  and  as  you  may  know,  the  Founda- 
tion has  established  a  course,  in  cooperation 
with  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  to 
train  personnel  for  work  with  the  deaf-blind. 
It  is  a  short  course,  planned  primarily  for 
workers  experienced  in  our  field  and  particu- 
larly with  the  workshops.  Mrs.  Bryan  has 
copies  of  the  syllabus  of  the  course,  which 
she  will  be  glad  to  send  you  on  request.  She 
can  also  tell  you  of  the  innumerable  aids 
\vhich  have  been  developed  for  the  deaf-ljlind 
and,  in  fact,  has  them  available  for  the  deaf- 
blind  of  your  community  if  they  are  needed. 

I  do  hope  that  you  will  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  and  of  the  greater  opportu- 
nity which  you  have  to  serve  the  deaf-blind 
in  your  area  bv  doing  something  adequate 
for  them  and  that  quickly.  You  can  call  upon 
The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  for  any 
help  that  you  may  need  and  we  will  be  glad 
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to  counsel  and  advise  and,  where  necessary, 
pitch  in  and  help  organize  your  program. 

If  talk  can  ever  be  of  value,  I  hope  that  I 
have  accomplished  this  afternoon  at  least  one 
thing,   that  you   will  go   home   and   look  at 


your  workshop  and  at  the  lonely,  desolate, 
and  forgotten  deaf-blind  in  your  community 
and  say  to  yourself — -"I  can  help  this  deaf- 
blind  man  or  woman." 


INDUSTRIAL  HOME  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

M.  ROBERTA  TOWNSEND 

Director,   Department   for  the  Handicapped   Brooklyn   Bureau   of   Social   Service, 

Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 


The  question  of  homework  is  one  which 
is  provoking  a  great  deal  of  interest  at  the 
present  time. 

Though  agencies  for  the  blind  as  well  as 
those  serving  other  handicaps  have  carried  on 
so-called  homework  programs  for  a  nimiber 
of  years  there  are  two  problems  which  present 
themselves  at  the  moment.  One,  there  is  a 
definite  trend  toward  tighter  control  if  not 
actual  elimination  of  industrial  homework  by 
the  Federal  and  State  Labor  Laws.  Two, 
there  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  vital 
place  of  industrial  homework  in  the  rehabili- 
tation service  of  the  non-profit  agency. 

The  public,  as  well  as  the  private,  agencies 
are  certainly  in  accord  with  legislation  de- 
signed to  control  the  abuses  inherent  in  un- 
regulated industrial  homework  and  they  be- 
lieve implicitly  in  the  need  for  strict  ob- 
servance of  such  laws. 

The  question  of  the  value  and  place  of  in- 
dustrial homework  in  agencies  for  the  blind 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  and  they  have  put 
thought  and  time  on  a  study  of  the  problem. 

It  seemed  that  the  material  which  the  Com- 
mittee presented  might  be  applicable  here. 

It  has  been  agreed  that  in  cities  the  size 
of  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  etc.  there 
would  be  little  need  for  an  industrial  home- 
work program  for  the  blind.  If  the  blind 
person  is  able  to  leave  his  home  it  is  con- 
ceded that  he  should  be  helped  into  normal 
or  sheltered  employment.  In  rural  areas,  how- 
ever, where  it  is  geographically  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  the  blind  person  to  go  to 
and  from  a  shop,  homework  might  very  well 
be  the  only  answer. 

To  undertake  intelligently  or  constructively 
an  overall  approach  to  homework  the  agen- 


cies wishing  to  participate  would  have  to 
reach  an  agreement  upon  some  important 
points. 

In  the  first  place  the  understanding  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  term  homework  has  been 
so  widely  and  loosely  defined  by  the  non- 
profit agency  it  offers  a  very  real  barrier  to 
the  approach  of  the  problem  as  a  whole. 

There  is  no  clear  delineation  between  In- 
dustrial Homework,  Home  service,  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  or  other  services  which  rightly 
fall  within   the   classification  of  social  work. 

Definitions 

Home  Service  is  the  teaching  of  Braille, 
household  arts,  the  adjustment  of  the  newly 
blind,  the  use  of  the  script  board,  the  in- 
stallation of  the  Talking  Book  or  other 
comparable  services. 

Occupational  Therapy  needs  no  defining  as 
it  is  recognized  as  the  curative  value  of  oc- 
cupation without  reference  to  earning  or  pro- 
ductivity. 

The  earning  of  "pin  money"  is  often  re- 
ferred to.  There  is  margin  for  some  doubt 
as  to  the  suitability  of  spending  administra- 
tion and  staff  time  and  money  on  a  program 
which  at  best  would  only  provide  "busy 
work".  It  would  seem  more  logical  and  sound 
to  meet  these  needs  on  a  welfare  level  and  to 
offer  participation  in  a  recreational  program 
which  would  occupy  the  time  of  the  "busy 
worker"  pleasantly  and  with  the  addition  of 
companionship.  It  is  almost  inevitable  that 
the  "busy  worker"  who  produces  negligible 
quantities  of  paid  work  develops  a  certain 
resentment  towards  his  small  earnings  after  a 
period  of  time. 

As  there  was  no  definition  available  for 
an   industrial   homework   program   the   Con- 
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ference  Group  on  Rehabilitation  of  the  Wel- 
fare Council  in  New  York  drafted  a  definition. 

Definition:  A  Service  to  be  rendered  by  an 
accredited  agency — designed  and  developed 
with  the  intention  of  adherence  to  health  and 
labor  laAvs — to  offer  regular  work  training  and 
remunerative  work  opportunity  to  those  eligi- 
ble disabled  persons  who  cannot  for  physical 
or  psychological  reasons  leave  their  homes  to 
travel  to  and  from  a  place  of  business. 

This  definition  may  be  made  applicable  to 
a  program  for  the  blind  by  adding  such  a 
phrase  as-in  addition  to  blindness-and  insert- 
ing-geographical  location-in  addition  to  physi- 
cal and  psychological  reasons. 

There  is  an  erroneous  idea  in  certain  areas 
that  the  Departments  of  Labor,  both  State 
and  Federal,  are  unaware  of  and  unsympa- 
thetic to  the  problems  and  needs  of  industrial 
homework  on  the  agency  level,  this  is  a  mis- 
apprehension. They  have  been  most  helpful 
and  have  when  asked  spent  considerable  time 
with  indi\'idual  agencies  discussing  specific 
difficulties  in  the  rehabilitation  picture. 

The  agencies  have  complained  of  the  un- 
necessary paper  work  involved  in  recording 
under  Labor  Department  regulations.  True  it 
is  time  consuming  but  the  need  for  care  and 
control  is  as  much  a  protection  to  the  agency 
as  it  is  to  industry  and  the  worker. 

There  are  four  definite  responsibilities 
which  the  non-profit  agency  should  keep  in 
mind. 

1.  That  industrial  homework  as  approached 
by  the  social  agency  must  be  a  part  of  the 
total  rehabilitation  plan. 


2.  To  recognize  the  need  for  vigilance  upon 
the  part  of  the  Labor  Departments  to  con- 
trol violations  of  the  law  for  the  protection 
of  the  worker  as  well  as  the  employer,  and 
that  there  is  danger  in  offering  privileges  and 
preferences  to  non-profit  agencies  of  creating 
loop  holes  for  the  unscrupulous  operator  to 
take  advantage. 

3.  That  in  spite  of  the  relatively  high  cost 
of  a  home  work  program  to  the  agency  it  is 
important  to  understand  and  promote  the 
psychological  value  of  regular  industrial 
homework  for  the  worker  who  has  no  other 
choice.  It  offers  the  difference  between  utter 
boredom  and  purposeful  living. 

4.  That  industrial  homework  may  often  be 
used  as  a  method  of  encouraging  the  over- 
protected  or  timid  person  into  sheltered  em- 
ployment and  in  many  cases  into  normal 
industry. 

In  closing  it  is  urged  that  agencies  wishing 
to  start  Industrial  Homework  or  planning  to 
extend  their  present  programs  make  an  effort 
to  properly  set  part  that  which  is  concerned 
with  production  and  regular  earnings  from 
other  services  such  as  Occupational  Therapy, 
Home  Service,  etc.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
urged  that  they  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
Federal  and  State  Labor  Laws  controlling 
industrial  homework  and  conform  to  the 
regulations  as  set  up  by  these  Departments. 

It  is  only  by  such  understanding  coopera- 
tion and  performance  that  the  non-profit 
agency  may  look  for  a  stabilization  and  growth 
of  effective  industrial  homework  for  the  blind. 


SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS  AND  HOME  INDUSTRIES  UNDER  THE 

FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT  AND  THE  WALSH-HEALEY 

PUBLIC  CONTRACTS  ACT 

LOUISE  MCGUIRE 

Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  D.  C. 


I  am  very  happy  to  be  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  your  program.  During  the  10  years 
that  I  have  been  rather  closely  associated  with 
individual  members  of  your  group,  mainly 
through  the  workshop  programs,  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  marked  and  consistent  progress 
that  you  have  made.  That  progress,  I  think. 


is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  emphasis 
you  have  placed  upon  employment  and  em- 
ployment-training and  the  constructive  and 
practical  measures  that  you  have  taken  to 
get  persons  with  markedly  impaired  vision  or 
no  vision  at  all  into  the  general  employment 
stream.  Thus,  at  the  present  time  relatively 
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large  numbers  of  blind  persons  are  engaged 
in  occupations  which  bring  them  within  the 
benefits  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
and/or  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts 
Act. 

I  have  been  asked  to  disctiss  these  two 
Acts  with  special  reference  to  their  applica- 
tion to  non-profit  workshops  including  those 
which  have  home-bound  programs.  In  order 
to  leave  time  for  questions  I  will  touch  only 
the  main  points  of  each  Act  and  will  take 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  first.  This  Act 
is  generally  known  as  the  Federal  Wage  and 
Hour  Law. 

Under  constitutional  limitation  this  Act 
applies  only  to  employees  who  are  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  interstate  commerce  or  in  any  oc- 
cupation or  process  necessary  to  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  interstate  commerce.  Under 
this  language  the  courts  have  interpreted  cov- 
erage of  the  Act  broadly  and  its  exemptions 
narrowly. 

The  Act  requires  that  each  employee  en- 
gaged in  covered  industry  must  be  paid  an 
hourly  rate  of  not  less  than  40  cents  for  all 
hours  worked  up  to  40  in  any  workweek  and 
time  and  one-half  the  regular  rate  of  pay  for 
all  hours  worked  in  excess  of  40  in  any 
Avorkweek  unless  specifically  exempt  from  one 
or  both  requirements  by  some  provision  in 
the  Act.  The  Act  specifices  no  place  of  work, 
that  is,  the  employee  may  work  in  a  factory, 
in  his  own  home,  in  a  workshop  or  else- 
where. 

In  passing  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
Congress  recognized  that  there  would  be  some 
persons,  relatively  few  in  number,  who  by 
reason  of  their  disabilities  would  be  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  in  the  labor  market 
with  able-bodied  persons.  Therefore,  Con- 
gress authorized  the  Achiiinistrator  under  cer- 
tain conditions  and  through  a  certificating 
system  to  permit  the  payment  of  wages  less 
than  the  regular  applicable  minimum  to  per- 
sons who  by  reason  of  age,  or  physical  or 
mental  deficiency,  or  injury  are  unable  to 
make  the  regular  minimum  wage,  which  as 
you  know  is  now  40  cents. 

May  I  say  that  Congress  currently  is  con- 
sidering an  amendment  to  the  Act  which 
would,  among  other  things,  increase  the  ap- 
plicable   hourly    minimum    wage.    The    Ad- 


ministrator has  recommended  an  hourly  mini- 
mum rate  of  75  cents  as  being  more  realistic 
under  present  conditions.  If  and  when  Con- 
gress in  its  discretion  should  see  fit  to  "up" 
the  minimum  all  workshops  affected  by  the 
increase  will  be  notified  in  time  to  work  out 
the  needed  adjustments  without  tmdue  con- 
fusion or  inconvenience. 

Keeping  records  of  hours  worked,  wages 
paid,  and  similar  items  required  by  the  Divi- 
sions have  been  a  somewhat  irksome  chore 
for  some  workshops.  Actually,  the  record- 
keeping requirements  under  the  x-Vct  require 
no  more  information  regarding  the  worker 
than  any  well  run  organization  should  have 
for  its  own  smooth-running  and  for  its  own 
protection  in  asking  support  from  the  com- 
munity. A  shop  may  contend  that  it  has  the 
records  but  that  its  system  differs  from  that 
outlined  in  the  regidations.  In  answer  to  this 
may  I  say  that  Section  516.18  of  the  regula- 
tions set  up  machinery  for  asking  an  excep- 
tion in  such  a  situation.  If  there  is  validity 
in  the  claim  of  the  workshop  it  will  be  given 
full  consideration  by  the  Divisions. 

Actually,  however,  the  reports  from  the 
Regional  Offices  have  registered  few  serious 
complaints  in  the  last  few  years  against  work- 
shops for  the  blind  so  far  as  inside  workers 
are  concerned. 

Difficulties  do  arise  and  frequently  in  the 
area  of  homework.  The  homeworker  is  re- 
quired to  keep  track  of  the  hours  worked 
each  day  and  of  his  production.  From  the 
records  kept  by  the  homeworker  the  work- 
shop records  in  a  special  homework  hand- 
l)ook  supplied  by  the  Divisions  the  hours 
Avorked  during  the  week,  the  production,  the 
amount  paid,  together  with  the  date.  The 
homework  handbook  is  kept  by  the  home- 
worker  except  when  the  entries  are  being 
made.  The  workshop,  of  course,  must  keep 
its  own  records  and  must  not  depend  upon 
the  homework  handbook. 

In  order  to  forestall  the  possibility  of  over- 
time being  worked  the  workshop  limits  the 
amount  of  work  for  each  homeworker  to  that 
which  the  homeworker  can  be  expected  to 
complete  within  the  40  hours.  This  system  has 
worked  satisfactorily  in  most  cases. 

Again  if  the  workshop  has  developed  a 
satisfactory  method  whereby  the  homeworker 
can  keep  reasonably  accurate  records  of  hours 
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Avorked  the  workshop  may  request  an  excep- 
tion to  the  Divisions'  system. 

The  Administrator's  Advisory  Committee 
has  been  particularly  helpful  in  devising 
yardsticks  to  guide  the  Administrator  in  set- 
ting up  standards  under  which  a  workshop 
may  be  certified.  Thus,  the  workshop  is  re- 
quired to  pay  its  clients  piece  rates  or  wage 
rates  not  less  than  those  paid  non-handi- 
capped workers  in  commercial  industry  in 
the  vicinity  for  essentially  similar  work.  The 
workshop  must  keep  accurate  records  and 
the  worker  must  be  paid  all  that  he  earns. 

The  maintenance  of  these  criteria  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  handicapped  worker 
against  possible  exploitation;  they  protect  the 
factory  worker  from  being  undercut  and  they 
tend  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  wage 
standards  generally  for  all  concerned.  The 
knowledge  that  the  workshop  is  maintaining 
these  standards  makes  certification  of  the 
workshop  relatively  simple  regardless  of  the 
rate  listed  in  the  certificate. 

Some  difficulties  have  been  encountered  due 
to  a  lack  of  information  and  of  sources  of 
information  as  to  what  are  "going  piece  rates" 
in  commercial  industry  for  certain  operations. 
Unions  are  sometimes  helpful  in  providing 
tlie  information.  Difficulties  are  encountered 
in  this  respect  because  the  production  meth- 
ods used  in  the  workshop  usually  differ  from 
those  used  in  commercial  industry.  The  work- 
shop may  have  to  fall  back  on  the  device  of 
developing  and  making  its  own  time  studies 
to  determine  whether  the  piece  rate  is  an 
equitable  one.  This  system,  however,  is  a 
time-consuming  job. 

The  handling  of  trainees  placed  in  the 
workshop  by  agreement  with  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services  has  created  some  prob- 
lems. These  have  resulted  largely  through 
confusing  the  purpose  of  the  training-fee 
paid  to  the  workshop  for  providing  the  train- 
ing and  the  wages  earned  by  the  trainee  for 
Avork  performed.  The  two  are  entirely  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  each  other. 

The  requirements  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  are  met  if  and  when  the  trainee 
engaged  in  covered  work  is  paid  all  he  earns 
at  piece  rates  or  at  time  rates,  provided  he  is 
paid  the  same  piece  rates  as  are  paid  non- 
trainees  in  the  workshop  working  in  the  same 
occupation,   and   provided   further,   that   the 


workshop  holds  a  valid  certificate  if  the 
trainee  earns  less  than  the  regular  applicable 
minimum  rate.  Some  workshops  have  hit 
upon  the  plan  of  establishing  their  own  mini- 
mum wage  rate.  This  in  no  way  conflicts  with 
the  requirements  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

Many  workshops  for  the  blind  are  engaged 
in  performing  work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  this  brings  me  to  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Public  Contracts  Act.  If  and  when 
the  contract  is  in  excess  of  $10,000  the  work- 
shop is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  "W^alsh- 
Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  regardless  of 
whether  the  workshop  is  State-owned  and  op- 
erated or  operated  under  private  voluntary 
auspices. 

Unlike  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  the 
Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  carries  no 
hourly  minimum  wage.  Instead  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  empowered  to  set  a  wage  for 
each  industry  and  that  "wage  determination" 
as  it  is  called  which  is  based  upon  the  prevail- 
ing hourly  rate  in  the  industry  becomes  the 
minimum  wage.  Thus,  the  hourly  rate  set 
under  the  "^Valsh-Healey  Public  Contracts 
Act  for  work  on  Federal  Government  con- 
tracts is  usually  higher  than  the  minimum 
hourly  rate  set  out  in  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

The  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act 
also  makes  an  "age"  distinction  between  boys 
and  girls  who  may  perform  covered  work. 
Thus,  no  male  under  the  age  of  16  and  no 
female  under  the  age  of  18  may  be  employed 
in  the  manufacture  or  furnishing  of  the  ma- 
terials, supplies,  articles,  or  equipment.  Viola- 
tions of  child  labor  provisions  subject  the 
employer  to  liquidated  damages  in  the  sum 
of  $10.00  per  day  for  each  boy  or  girl  il- 
legally employed,  and  is  collectable  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act 
also  carries  a  safety  and  health  provision.  The 
pamphlet  which  outlines  and  discusses  the 
safety  and  health  standards  required  under 
the  Act  may  be  obtained  upon  request  made 
to  the  Regional  Office  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
and  Public  Contracts  Divisions  in  the  area  of 
the  workshop  or  may  be  secured  by  writing  to 
the  National  Office  of  these  Di\isions  in  "Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Generally  speaking  compliance 
with  the  State  safety  and  sanitary  and  factory 
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inspection  laws  is  accepted  as  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  compliance  with  the  Walsh-Healey 
Public  Contracts  Act. 

Covered  work  under  the  Walsh-Healey 
Public  Contracts  Act  calls  for  time  and  one- 
half  the  regular  rate  of  pay  for  all  hours 
worked  over  8  in  one  day  or  over  40  in  one 
week  whichever  brings  the  greater  return  to 
the  worker. 

Homework  on  government  contracts  is  pro- 
hibited if  the  contract  comes  within  the 
purview  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Con- 
tracts Act. 

The  requirements  for  issuing  certificates 
to  workshops  under  the  Walsh-Healey  Public 


Contracts  Act  are  identical  with  those  used 
in  certifying  workshops  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  The  one  certificate  issued  to 
a  workshop  covers  both  Acts.  The  certificating 
procedure  is  undoubtedly  well  known  to  you. 
I  will,  therefore,  not  burden  you  with  a  re- 
iteration of  it  at  the  present  time  imless 
some  question  arises  concerning  it. 

Both  Acts  of  course  contain  many  provi- 
sions which  I  have  not  touched  upon  since 
they  did  not  seem  pertinent  to  this  discussion. 

May  I  suggest  that  if  at  any  time  in  the 
future  you  desire  information  regarding  either 
Act  you  get  in  touch  with  the  Regional  Di- 
rector of  these  Divisions  in  your  area. 


ADJUSTMENT  TRAINING  CENTERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

W.  M.  CANNON,  JR. 

Psychologist,   North   Carolina   Pre-Conditioning   Center   for   the   Blind 
Butner,  N.  C. 


Some  two  years  ago  at  the  AAWB  Meeting 
in  Baltimore  a  paper  on  "Prevocation  and 
Adjustment  Training  for  the  Adult  Blind" 
was  presented  by  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Today,  we  have  been  accorded  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  further  material  on  our  Pre- 
conditioning Center  for  the  Adult  Blind. 

At  the  risk  of  being  repetitious,  we  will 
restate  the  highlights  of  the  creation  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  because  one  must  know  the  framework 
of  our  agency  to  understand  how  the  various 
divisions  dovetail  and  fuse  into  a  total  single 
agency  of  work  for  the  blind:  the  only  state 
agency  that  renders  all  essential  services  to 
the  blind. 

Some  16  years  ago  the  Lions  Clubs  of  North 
Carolina  and  a  few  interested  citizens  decided 
that  there  must  be  one  single  agency  responsi- 
ble for  the  development  of  work  for  the  blind 
in  North  Carolina.  The  major  project  of 
Lions  Intel-national  is  work  for  the  blind  and 
the  Lions  Clubs  of  North  Carolina  were  most 
active  in  this  field.  However,  the  work  for 
the  blind  must  be  an  avocation  with  civic 
groups,  for  Lions  are  busy  men  and  cannot 
devote  all  their  time  to  any  project,  therefore 
in  1934,  the  North  Carolina  State  Association 
for  the  Blind  was  organized.  This  was  a  lay 


group  sponsored  by  Lions  but  composed  of 
individuals  from  all  walks  of  life — including 
members  of  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Civitan,  Wom- 
an's Clubs,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
general  public. 

The  first  objective  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Association  was  the  promotion  of  legis- 
lation which  ultimately  resulted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  The  North  Carolina  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind.  On  March  5,  1935  the 
Commission  was  created  by  legislative  enact- 
ment and  14  years  ago  this  month,  it  began 
functioning  as  a  State  Agency.  Facts  previously 
obtained  by  the  State  Association  for  the 
Blind  revealed  a  need  for  a  separate  state 
agency  to  cope  with  the  special  problems  of 
adjustment,  vocational  training  and  employ- 
ment of  the  State's  adult  blind  citizens.  As  a 
result,  a  committee  composed  of  outstanding 
leaders  from  the  social  work  field  and  from 
each  organized  state-wide  civic  and  service 
group  worked  with  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  making  a  study  of  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind  as  it  related  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  state  program  designed  to 
assist  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped. 
Both  the  committee  and  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  were  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  an  integrated  program  for  the 
blind  would  render  the  most  effective  services 
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and  would  provide  the  greatest  returns  from 
the  pubHc  funds  expended.  The  possibility 
of  placing  the  work  for  the  blind  in  one  of 
the  already  existing  state  agencies  of  Wel- 
fare, Health,  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  or 
Labor  was  carefully  considered. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  first  divided  its  work  into  these 
seven  main  phases: 

1.  Maintaining  bureaus  of  registration,  in- 
formation and  advice. 

2.  The  prevention  of  blindness. 

3.  Industrial  and  academic  training  of  the 
blind  and  placement  in  employment. 

4.  Public  Education. 

5.  Furnishing  supplies  and  equipment  to 
blind  persons  wishing  to  establish  businesses 
of  their  own. 

6.  Providing  direct  money  payments  to  the 
aged,  infirm  and  otherwise  unemployable 
blind  persons. 

7.  The  establishment  of  county  associa- 
tions for  the  blind. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Social  Se- 
curity Act  in  1935  which  made  possible  under 
Title  X,  Federal  participation  in  Aid  to  the 
Blind  Grants,  the  Law  under  which  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  operated,  was 
amended  in  1937,  adding  the  specific  duty  of 
pro^'iding  for  direct  relief  to  the  needy  blind, 
to  be  administered  by  the  Commission 
through  the  County  Commissioners  and  their 
locally  designated  agents — the  County  Wel- 
fare Departments.  This  amendment  of  1937 
made  it  possible  for  the  State  Commission  to 
participate  in  the  Federal  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram, thereby  matching  State  funds  with 
Federal  funds.  Direct  money  payments  to 
needy  blind  persons  were  made  available  un- 
der the  Federal  and  State  Laws. 

From  its  inception,  the  Commission  was 
aware  of  the  need  for  rehabilitation  services 
leading  to  employment  of  the  blind,  however, 
due  to  the  lack  of  funds  and  personnel  this 
major  phase  of  work  for  the  blind  was  carried 
on  through  funds  released  to  the  Commission 
by  the  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  De- 
partment. Some  achievements  were  attained 
in  the  years  from  1935  to  1943  but  rehabilita- 
tion Avhich  means — and  we  quote  from  Mr. 
H.  B.  Cummings,  Regional  Representative, 
"The  rebuilding,  retraining  and  returning  a 
handicapped  individual  to  remunerative  em- 


ployment and  his  rightful  place  in  the  Society 
of  Mankind,"  did  not  become  a  real  and 
moving  part  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  until  1943,  when 
the  Barden-LaFollette  Bill  became  Law  July 
G,  1943.  It  was,  to  a  large  measure,  through 
the  efforts  of  North  Carolina's  Congressman 
Graham  Barden,  that  the  already  existing 
agencies  for  the  blind  were  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  funds  thus  set  up  and  to 
render  rehabilitation  services  to  the  Blind. 
For  the  past  6  years  the  Rehabilitation  Divi- 
sion of  the  Commission  has  moved  into  new 
areas,  broadening  its  scope  and  basis  and 
pushing  the  frontiers  of  work  for  the  blind 
in  an  ever  widening  circle  of  new  fields  of 
employment. 

In  1945  the  last  of  the  frontiers  was 
reached.  It  had  been  a  known  fact  for  years 
that  numerous  persons  blinded  in  adulthood 
would  ne\'er  be  rehabilitated  until  some 
means  for  prevocational  and  adjustment  train- 
ing were  devised.  In  this  year,  after  long 
and  careful  research,  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  General  Assembly  which  provided 
for  a  Resident  Center  to  orient  to  conditions 
to  blindness,  and  to  train  the  adult  blind  to 
enter  employment. 

It  is  significant  and  interesting  to  note 
some  of  the  facts  pointed  out  to  the  As- 
sembly before  this  bill  was  introduced — the 
reasons  why  such  a  Center  was  necessary  and 
why  the  State  should  support  it.  Briefly  these 
were: 

1.  Blindness  is  the  most  serious  of  all  single 
physical  handicaps. 

2.  More  than  65%  of  blindness  occurs  in 
adult  life,  often  forcing  idleness  on  an  other- 
wise energetic  individual  and,  as  a  result,  the 
person  loses  his  independence  and  the  com- 
munity, the  state  and  the  nation  lose  a  pro- 
ducing citizen. 

3.  No  facilities  for  adjustment  and  pre- 
vocational training  exist  in  the  state. 

4.  The  Lions  Clubs  of  the  State  are  willing 
to  match  state  funds  dollar  for  dollar. 

The  Law  as  passed  reads  thus:  "The  North 
Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  establish  and  to 
operate  a  Pre-Conditioning  Center  for  the 
Blind  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in 
their  mental,  emotional,  physical  and  eco- 
nomic adjustments  to  blindness  through  ap- 
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plication  of  proper  tests,  measurements  and 
intensive  training  in  order  that  they  may 
develop  manual  dexterity,  obstacle  and  di- 
rection awareness,  acceptable  work  habits  and 
maximum  skills  in  industrial  and  commercial 
processes."  In  November  1945  the  Resident 
Center  was  opened  in  temporary  quarters  in 
Greenville,  North  Carolina.  The  Commission 
has  had  for  some  years  property  in  Raleigh 
suitable  for  building  a  center  and  the  1947 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  appropriated 
$275,000.00  for  a  permanent  Center  Building. 

In  the  winter  of  1948  it  was  necessary  to 
move  our  Center,  so  again  we  moved  to 
temporary  quarters  situated  at  Butner,  North 
Carolina.  The  State  bought  this  tract  of  land 
and  buildings  formerly  used  as  an  army  post. 
The  North  Carolina  Commission  has  always 
had  more  ideals  and  goals  than  its  budget 
permitted,  but  the  Commission  has  always 
had  wonderful  friends  from  the  other  gov- 
ernmental departments  of  the  State  to  the 
interested  citizens  all  over  the  State,  we  have 
mentioned  our  necessities  and  we  have  been 
proferred  the  needed  assistance.  We  effected 
our  move  through  the  generous  response  of 
numbers  of  state  departments  and  friends. 

The  Center  has  continued  to  grow  in  num- 
bers and  in  effectiveness.  The  adult  blind  of 
North  Carolina  are  now  getting  their  rightful 
opportunities  to  become  self  maintaining,  self 
sufficient  citizens. 

The  Commission  is  composed  of  an  11 
member  governing  board.  This  board  ap- 
points the  Executive  Secretary,  who  is  acting 
head  of  the  agency. 

The  Commission  is  composed  of  three  main 
di\'isions.  namely:  The  Social  Service  Division, 
which  administers  AB  grants  under  Title  X 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  also  renders  special 
services  through  its  30  visually  handicapped 
case  workers  to  all  the  blind  in  North  Caro- 
lina; the  Medical  Division,  which  deals  with 
prevention  of  Blindness,  conservation  and 
restoration  of  vision.  Medical  services  are 
rendered  to  all  ages,  races  and  creeds,  the  only 
criteria  necessary  is  to  be  unable  to  purchase 
eye  care  as  a  private  patient;  third  is  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division,  which  is 
made  up  of  five  separate  and  distinct  parts, 
yet  all  working  together  to  further  rehabilita- 
tion of  N.  C.  Blind.  These  units  are: 

1.  General   Rehabilitation  Services   consist- 


ing of  guiding,  planning,  placement  and  post 
placement  supervision. 

2.  Pre  -  conditioning  and  pre  -  vocational 
training  secured  at  the  North  Carolina  Pre- 
conditioning Center  for  the  Blind  at  Butner, 
North  Carolina. 

3.  Home  industries  training  secured  through 
the  Specialists  in  Home  Industry. 

4.  Workshop  training  secured  through  the 
five  workshops. 

5.  Stand  Operation  training  secured  through 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  for  the  Blind. 

In  this  paper  we  wish  to  present  data  on 
the  Pre-Conditioning  Center,  and  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  psychological  aspects  of  pre- 
conditioning training  at  the  Center. 

All  students  are  sent  to  the  Center  by  the 
General  Rehabilitation  Unit.  They  are  in- 
terviewed, counseled  and  guided,  then  center 
training  is  recommended.  The  General  Re- 
habilitation Department  pays  for  training, 
maintenance  and  training  supplies  so  long  as 
the  trainee  attends  regularly  and  appears  to 
profit  by  the  center  training. 

When  the  student  is  sent  to  the  Pre-Condi- 
tioning Center,  the  General  Rehabilitation 
Department  receives  monthly  progress  reports 
and  the  job  of  pre-vocational  and  adjust- 
ment training  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Center  staff.  The  Center  also  makes 
the  decision  at  the  end  of  the  diagnostic 
period  as  to  whether  the  student  will  profit 
by  the  Center  training.  If  so  the  student  is 
then  accepted  on  a  permanent  basis. 

When  a  student  comes  to  the  Center  he 
comes  for  two  reasons;  first  for  diagnosis,  and 
second  for  a  period  of  adjustment.  These  two 
inseparable  functions  being  sponsored  and 
carried  out  by  a  young  staff  of  21  individuals. 
The  youth  of  the  staff  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
freshing and  encouraging  features  of  the 
North  Carolina  Pre-Conditioning  Center,  and 
the  vigor  and  strength  which  comes  from 
these  young  people,  goes  a  long  way  toward 
providing  the  incentive  for  the  students  who 
come  to  the  Center  under  the  pressure  of 
blindisms.  faulty  behavior  patterns,  and  emo- 
tional maladjustments. 

The  first  phase  of  Center  activity,  that  of 
diagnosis,  is  effected  through  the  coordina- 
tion of  various  masses  of  information  which 
are  provided  by  case  histories,  interviews,  and 
various     psychological     tests.     The    Superin- 
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tendent  of  the  Center  is  the  first  to  interview 
a  new  student,  and  during  this  initial  session 
an  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the  different 
occupational  preferences,  aspirations,  and  past 
experiences,  as  well  as  overall  personality 
manifestations.  In  this  session  there  are  re- 
veloped  certain  basic  points  of  departure  from 
which  the  staff  and  the  student  may  find  a 
common  understanding  and  from  which  they 
may  work  together. 

The  first  several  days  on  the  Center  campus 
are  largely  consumed  by  a  rather  free  pro- 
gram of  orientation.  Since  the  Center  pro- 
gram does  not  operate  on  a  strictly  semester 
system  which  might  stipulate  that  a  series  of 
classes  begin  on  a  certain  day  and  is  termi- 
nated after  so  many  classroom  hours,  it  is 
often  the  case  that  a  new  student  will  enter 
the  program  at  a  time  when  more  experi- 
enced students  are  available.  The  new  trainee 
is  assigned  to  one  of  the  older  students  whose 
interests  most  closely  parallel  his  own,  and 
with  this  companion  he  is  introduced  to  the 
various  classroom  and  extra  curricular  op- 
portimities  provided  by  the  Center.  It  takes 
only  a  short  while  for  the  members  of  the 
student  body  to  come  to  realize  that  they  have 
a  great  deal  to  learn  and  to  face  the  problem 
squarely  that,  because  of  their  blindness,  they 
are,  in  a  very  real  sense,  maladjusted,  and  are 
not  prepared  to  face  the  competition  of  a 
sighted  ^\■orld.  It  is  with  such  an  understand- 
ing that  the  new  student  is  greeted  and  is 
accepted  and  is  endoctrinated  as  a  member 
of  a  group  living  together  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  learning  to  live  apart. 

Once  a  student  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
discover  the  location  of  the  17  buildings,  to 
find  his  own  room,  the  bathroom  and  show- 
ers, the  library,  laundry,  and  dining  room,  to 
meet  his  dormitory  mates,  and  to  get  over 
his  first  hesitant  and  possibly  bashful  en- 
croachment into  the  realms  of  the  opposite 
sex.  once  he  comes  to  understand  in  part 
that  we  are  all  here  to  work  together,  he  is 
called  into  the  office  of  the  psychologist  for 
the  first  psychological  interview,  which  is 
usually  punctuated  by  the  administration  of 
various  tests,  in  all  cases,  an  evaluation  of 
intellectual  ability  and  the  establishment  of 
an  IQ  rating  is  obtained.  Responding  to  the 
information  gained  in  the  interview  with  the 
Superintendent,    as    well    as    to    information 


provided  by  the  student,  the  psychologist  se- 
lects a  battery  of  tests  whose  results  will  be 
significant  in  evaluating  the  plausibility  of 
this  particular  student's  aspirations.  In  addi- 
tion to  discovering  aptitudes  and  passing  upon 
the  feasibility  of  occupational  goals  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  psychologist  to  uncover 
whatever  i^ersonality  maladjustments  may 
exist  and  to  outline  a  program  of  therapy. 
This  program  of  therapy  most  often  takes 
the  form  of  periodic  counseling.  However,  in 
the  more  serious  cases  which  are  not  infre- 
quent, the  psychologist  and  the  Center  staff 
as  a  whole  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry  of  Duke  University 
Hospital.  In  this  psychological  work  the  in- 
di\'idual  is  categorized  into  three  spheres  of 
interest  and  concern  and  is  considered  from 
these  three  points  of  view: 

First,  we  are  interested  in  the  intellectual 
ability  and  capacity  of  the  individual,  a 
measure  which  gives  us  an  index  to  the  stu- 
dent's ability  to  profit  by  the  experience 
which  he  receives  at  the  Center.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  use  primarily  the  Verbal  Scale  of 
the  Wechsler-Bellevue  Intelligence  Test. 

Secondly,  we  are  interested  in  the  nature 
of  the  personality  of  the  individual,  that 
broad  and  almost  all-inclusive  system  of  re- 
action patterns  which  determine  the  efficacy 
of  human  intercourse. 

Finally  we  are  interested  in  manual  dex- 
terity, that  ability  of  the  individual  to  use 
his  hands.  This  latter  category  very  largely 
depends  upon  the  status  of  the  first  two,  and 
is  seen  to  assume  tremendous  importance 
when  we  realize  that  occupational  placement 
of  the  blind  individual  largely  depends  upon 
his  ability  to  perform  manual  tasks.  Because 
of  environmental  restrictions  enforced  by 
blindness,  hands  must  take  over  the  function 
of  eyes  as  well  as  the  role  of  being  the  primary 
organs  of  response.  It  must  be  emphasized 
here  that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  set  of 
criteria  against  which  these  test  results  may 
be  matched,  thus  providing  an  automatic 
statement  of  the  student's  potential.  In  the 
first  place  it  would  be  absurd  to  think  that 
the  dynamics  of  an  organism  as  complex  as  a 
human  being  could  be  so  simply  categorized 
so  as  to  provide  with  assurance  either  an 
open  or  a  closed  case;  and  secondly,  the  ever- 
changing   and    expanding    field    of   opportu- 
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nities  for  the  placement  of  blind  individuals 
would  make  such  a  definite  evaluation  highly 
impractical  if  not  impossible. 

After  the  collection  of  all  available  data  the 
material  is  assimilated  and  from  this  ma- 
terial certain  conclusions  are  drawn,  and  in 
turn,  from  these  conclusions  definite  recom- 
mendations are  outlined  as  to  the  most  fruit- 
ful curricular  program,  the  spheres  of  par- 
ticular emphasis,  as  well  as  a  statement  of 
various  personality  characteristics  which 
might  not  be  understood  by  the  staff  as  a 
whole,  presenting  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
casual  relationships  which  underly  those  mal- 
adjustments, and  finally  a  statement  which 
must  always  appear  whenever  public  funds 
are  being  expended,  an  evaluation  of  the  fi- 
nancial risk  of  this  particular  student.  It  is 
only  after  this  report  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Superintendent  that  final  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  candidate  can  be  made.  If 
Ave  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  individual 
does  not  have  the  capacity  to  respond  ade- 
quately to  Center  training,  stay  at  the  Cen- 
ter must  be  terminated.  In  such  an  instance 
the  individual  immediately  becomes  a  special 
case  requiring  individual  attention  of  the 
highest  order  from  the  counselor  and  the  case 
worker.  The  program  in  the  future  is  being 
so  modified  that  the  psychological  testing 
and  interviewing  of  the  initial  order  is  to  be 
done  in  District  Offices  in  the  field  previous 
to  sending  the  candidate  to  the  Pre-condi- 
tioning Center.  In  this  way,  non-feasible  can- 
didates may  be  discovered  before  they  are 
given  the  needless  encouragement  of  journey- 
ing to  the  Center,  and  the  heart-breaking 
realization  of  being  sent  home  before  their 
period  of  "training"  is  complete. 

If  the  candidate  is  acceptable,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  this  is  the  case,  a 
schedule  card  is  made  out  and  the  student 
begins  a  very  active  course  of  classroom  ex- 
periences, personal  interviews,  and  a  highly 
organized  system  of  extra  curricidar  activities, 
all  designed  to  give  a  broad  exposure  to  the 
various  problems  which  this  individual  may 
expect  to  meet  in  a  later  life,  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  certain  aspects  of  training 
which  are  peculiarly  needed  by  the  student. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  North 
Carolina  Pre-Conditioning  Center  is  not  a 
glorified   workshop,   nor   is   it   a   place   from 


which  an  individual  steps  fully  prepared  to 
accept  a  role  in  competitive  society.  Training 
for  occupational  placement  is  not  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  Center;  Center  functions  are 
diagnosis  and  adjustment,  thus  preparing  the 
individual  for  the  more  specific  training  to 
which  he  must  be  later  exposed,  and  which 
may  take  the  form  of  further  formalized  edu- 
cation, on-the-job  training,  or  courses  of 
specific  instruction.  It  is  true,  as  you  will  see, 
that  a  certain  amount  of  activity  which  must 
be  classified  as  specific  training  must  be  car- 
ried out  at  the  Center,  but  only  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  reaching  a  more  adequate 
understanding  of  the  individual's  operational 
ability  for  the  activity  in  question. 

With  this  in  mind  we  may  now  turn  to  a 
review  of  the  classroom  opportunities  offered 
by  the  Center.  It  would  be  most  interesting 
if  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  classes  could 
be  presented  along  with  the  rational  con- 
sidered in  incorporating  the  class  into  the 
Center  curricular,  however,  this  would  far 
exceed  the  limits  of  this  presentation.  It  can 
only  be  stated  that  each  class  included  in  the 
curriculum  has  been  placed  there  because  we 
have  come  to  know  that  these  are  the  fields 
which  suffer  most  profoundly  in  the  wake  of 
blindness  and  which  must  be  satisfactorily 
understood  by  the  blind  individual  if  later 
occupational  placement  is  to  be  satisfactory. 
Classes  are  listed  as 


Crafts 

Braille  and  typing 

Stand  management 

Arithmetic 

English  and 

Spelling 
Sewing 
Home  economics 


Laundry 

^Voodshop 

Travel 

Personal  Grooming 

and  Table  Etiquette 
Animal  husbandry 
and  finally  the  newest 

addition  to  the  list, 


a  class  designed  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
combating  the  crippling  tendency  toward  in- 
troversion and  social  isolation  which  is  so 
often  evident  in  the  blind,  this  class  is  called 
Personality  Adjustment. 

It  is  not  possible  for  a  student  to  take  all 
of  these  classes  at  one  time,  but  from  this 
group  the  most  desirable  ones  for  the  particu- 
lar student  are  selected,  the  number  depend- 
ing upon  individual  ability,  and  the  classes 
chosen  being  determined  by  the  fields  in 
which  training  is  most  urgently  needed. 
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But  such  formal  aspects  of  training,  while 
being  absolutely  essential  must  be  considered 
as  only  a  part  of  the  valuable  experience 
which  a  student  gains  while  working  in  the 
program.  Of  equal  importance  are  the  extra- 
curricular activities  which,  because  of  their 
lack  of  formality  and  their  close  resemblance 
to  the  every-day  experiences  which  must  later 
be  confronted  by  the  student,  are  most  val- 
uable to  the  adjustment  processes.  It  has 
been  smilingly  said  that  the  students  of  the 
Center  are  not  allowed  to  rest  except  between 
the  quiet  hours  of  ten-thirty  to  seven.  Such  is 
almost  the  case,  in  the  wielding  of  the  ac- 
tivity-\veighted  school  against  the  lethargy 
which  so  often  accompanies  blindness. 

After  classes  are  over  in  the  late  afternoon, 
those  who  like  to  swim  go  across  the  street 
to  what  amounts  to  a  pri^'ate  swimming  pool 
which  is  equipped  with  complete  filter  plant. 
In  the  pool  the  students  learn  to  swim,  dive, 
and  move  in  the  water  with  confidence  and 
without  colliding.  In  the  evening  a  rotating 
calendar  designates  staff  members  to  be  "on 
dtity"  for  an  evening  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding organized  recreation  and  entertain- 
ment. Examples  of  such  evening  activities 
are  competitive  relay  or  parlor  games  of  a 
nature  which  may  be  learned  and  enjoyed 
at  any  later  date  by  either  sighted  or  blind 
individuals,  pop-corn  poppings,  ballroom  and 
square  dances,  and  regular  bi-weekly  visits  to 
our  own  movie  theatre  where  the  imagina- 
tions of  blind  individuals  are  whetted  by  the 
excellent  films  which  we  are  able  to  obtain. 
The  partially  sighted  students  enjoy  much 
of  the  pictorial  aspects  of  this  sound  tract 
film  and  for  the  totally  blind  individual  who 
is  likely  to  miss  some  of  the  subleties  which 
are  conveyed  only  in  action  and  not  rep- 
resented on  the  sound  tract,  there  is  a  con- 
stant elbow-companion  in  the  form  of  a  mic- 
rophone and  loud-speaker  arrangement  by 
means  of  which  a  sighted  observer  provides 
verbal  cues  which  enable  even  the  most 
visually  handicapped  student  to  follow  the 
most  minute  details  of  the  plot. 

Over  the  week  end,  during  the  days  of  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday,  the  formal  classroom 
schedule  is  abandoned  and  again  the  rotating 
calendar  designates  the  pair  of  staff  members 
responsible  for  the  week  end  activities. '  In 
this  way  there  is  presented  an  almost  never- 


ending  variety  of  recreation  which  assumes 
greatest  importance  when  it  is  realized  that 
each  selected  activity  forces  the  blind  in- 
dividual to  make  his  own  personal  adjustment 
to  a  changing  and  dynamic  environment.  The 
events  which  call  for  a  great  deal  of  just  such 
adjustment  are  fishing  trips  to  any  of  three 
nearby  bountifully  stocked  lakes,  bus  excur- 
sions in  our  own  bus  which  provides  travel 
experience  on  what  may  be  termed  a  public 
conveyance,  barbecues  at  which  the  students 
and  the  staff  barbecue  and  prepare  their  own 
food.  Bingo  parties  for  which  both  printed 
and  braille  bingo  cards  are  used,  and  in  which 
attractive  and  stimulating  prizes  are  pre- 
sented, there  are  frequent  organized  hikes, 
and  the  recreation  halls  with  their  pianos  and 
adequately  stocked  stands  provide  a  gathering 
place  and  a  snack  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

Once  a  week  the  student  body  meets  in  a 
mass  assembly  at  which  time  the  student  gov- 
ernment is  seen  to  operate  most  efficiently.  In 
such  an  assembly  parliamentary  procedure 
and  qualities  of  leadership  are  stressed  and 
recognized.  This  student  government  and 
student  elections  provide  another  major 
source  of  friendly  competition  and  life-like  ex- 
perience, and  the  weekly  newspaper  which 
is  published  by  the  students  and  distributed 
to  paid  subscribers  oi:tside  the  student  body 
and  the  staff  provides  an  excellent  medium 
for  linguistic  training,  news  reporting  and 
editing.  It  must  be  said  that  the  Center  stu- 
dents are  busy  indeed,  and  upon  their  arri- 
val they  suddenly  find  themselves  submerged 
in  an  environment  which  could  not  be 
equaled  in  any  existing  organization  and 
-(vhich  could  be  approached  only  within  the 
general  framework  of  the  more  expensive  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  The  efficacy 
of  such  a  program  can  better  be  understood 
when  it  is  realized  that  each  instructor  is  a 
trained  specialist  within  his  field.  All  special- 
ists ivork  together  to  present  what  is  consid- 
ered to  be  a  well-balanced  program  of  train- 
ing that  tends  to  do  away  with  the  disadvan- 
tages of  blindness  and  sponsors  instead  modi- 
fications of  behavior  which  are  not  only  so- 
cially and  psychologically  acceptable  but  so- 
cially attractive  and  psychologically  effective. 

One  might  at  first  expect  to  find  in  such 
an  institution  a  rather  rigid  staff-trainee  bar- 
rier;   such   ideas   must   be   qtiickly   dispelled. 
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for  this  is  not  the  case.  It  seems  most  feasible 
that  certain  slight  formalities  such  as  a  stu- 
dent's designating  his  instructors  as  "Mr." 
"Miss,"  or  "Mrs."  as  the  case  may  be  so  that 
the  staff  may  establish  and  maintain  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  control,  but  such  staff-student 
segregation  is  not  considered  to  be  a  matter 
of  major  importance.  A  high  degree  of  close 
cooperation  exists  between  the  students  and 
the  staff  because  staff  members  are  not  text- 
book rigorists  but  are  persons  primarily  in- 
terested in  the  real  human  dynamics  of  malad- 
justed individuals. 

Standing  as  one  of  the  few  adjustment  cen- 
ters specifically  set  up  and  operated  for  the 
blind,  and  providing  for  its  students  a  resi- 
dent status  in  the  context  of  which  the  stu- 
dent lives  and  learns  to  face  the  every-day  life 
situations  which  have  been  made  more  com- 
plex for  him  because  of  blindness,  the  North 
Carolina  Pre-Conditioning  Center  has  fur- 
nished a  tremendous  amoiuit  of  material  from 
which  certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  We 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pass 
them  on  to  you: 

First,  it  seems  highly  unlikely  that  a  really 
efficient  adjustment  program  can  be  carried 
out  unless  the  trainee  who  is  undergoing  ad- 
justment is  able  to  live  in  an  environment 
which,  to  some  degree,  can  be  experimentally 
controlled,  and  in  which  this  individual  may 
be  under  constant  observation  and  counsel. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  earlier  days 
of  diagnosis  and  adjustment. 

Second,  an  adjustment  center  to  be  most 
effective  must  be  operated  departmentally 
and  specifically  by  specially  trained  individ- 
uals who  are  experts  in  their  particular  sub- 
jects. 

Thirdly,  such  a  center  must  not  be  allowed 
to  turn  into  a  glorified  workshop  from  which 
chair  bottoms,  mops,  brooms,  and  metal  goods 
pour  as  the  fruits  of  the  student's  labor.  If 
this  becomes  the  emphasis  then  there  is  the 
immediate  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  two 
basic  functions  of  such  an  organization,  those 
of  diagnosis  and  personality  and  occupational 
adjustment. 

Fourthly,  it  is  highly  advisable  that  the 
student  body  not  be  burdened  with  lists  of 
rules  or  living  regulations,  but  regarded  as 
adults  and  aided  and  assisted  as  individuals 
in  making  a  socially  acceptable  adjustment. 


Whatever  rules  which  may  become  necessary 
should  be  fashioned  by  the  student  govern- 
ment and  enforced  by  the  student  body. 

Fifthly,  rather  than  setting  up  the  plan 
of  study  along  the  lines  of  a  strict  semester 
system,  the  schedule  should  be  kept  relatively 
flexible  providing  each  student  with  the  op- 
portunity to  progress  as  rapidly  as  possible 
on  a  personal  basis,  and  extending  to  him 
the  privilege  of  remaining  at  the  center,  not 
a  certain  number  of  calendar  days,  but  until 
the  progress  of  his  adjustment  either  ceases 
through  his  low  capacity  to  learn  and  his  or- 
ganic inability  to  profit  by  his  experiences, 
or  until  his  adjustment  may  be  classified  as 
satisfactory  and  thus  opens  to  him  new  op- 
portunities for  more  specific  training  and 
subsequent  occupational  placement.  Much 
jDcrsonal  attention  rather  than  a  strict  class- 
room approach  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  clear  when  it  is  realized 
that  we  are  dealing  with  individual  problems 
which  are  as  different  among  themselves  as  is 
allowed  by  the  endless  scope  of  human  vari- 
ance. 

We  do  not  have  the  answers  to  many  prob- 
lems. However,  we  recognize  the  Center  as 
an  indispensible  rehabilitation  process;  and 
as  such,  it  must  be  subjected  to  constant, 
searching  analysis  to  insure  effective  develop- 
ment. We  are  convinced  that  it  offers  the 
best  method  yet  devised  to  help  an  adult  meet 
the  impact  of  blindness. 

Informational  Data 
Monthly  tuition  $  40.00 

Monthly    maintenance    (room,    board 

and  laundry)  60.00 

Supplies   (paid   once  by  each   student 

regardless  of  time  of  enrollment)  15.00 

Medical  fee  (effective  August  3,  1949)  10.00 
Average  number  of  students  enrolled 

per  semester  47 

Capacity   enrollment  70 

Average  number  of  veterans  enrolled 

per   semester  4 

Average  length  of  training  6  months 

Total  number  students  enrolled  since 

the    opening   of   Center,    November 

1945  332 

Students  Admitted  From  Any  State. 

For  particulars  write:  N.  C.  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 
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WHY  AN  ORGANIZED  CONCESSION  STAND  DEPARTMENT  IS 

ESSENTIAL  TO  A  WELL  BALANCED  PROGRAM  OF 

SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

DOUGLAS  R.  STRONG 

Manager, 
Industrial  Cafeterias  &  Stands,  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,  Ontario 


A  well  balanced  program  of  services  for  the 
blind  must,  among  other  things,  include  a 
complete  rehabilitation  service  capable  of 
providing  employment  for  as  many  types  of 
individual  blind  persons  as  possible.  The 
general  groups  of  employment  possibilities 
for  the  blind  (with  which  Ave  are  all  familiar) 
include:  home  industry;  organized  shops;  in- 
dustrial employment  in  factories  other  than 
those  of  the  blind  organizations;  concession 
stands;  individual  businesses,  both  urban  and 
rural;  and  the  professions,  including  the  gen- 
erally recognized  ones,  as  well  as  staff  work 
in  organizations  for  the  blind.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  complete  employment  or  reha- 
bilitation program  for  the  blind  which  dis- 
regards any  of  these  groups,  as  it  can  be  read- 
ily observed  that  each  one  provides  employ- 
ment for  persons  with  different  qualifications, 
background,  training,  and  experience.  Again, 
as  there  are  certain  limitations  imposed  on 
each  one  of  us  because  of  blindness,  and  as 
the  number  and  type  of  occupations  available 
to  blind  persons  is  less  than  to  sighted  peo- 
ple, each  type  of  work  should  be  studied  care- 
fully and  organized  and  developed  as  highly 
as  possible  in  order  to  take  care  of  all  per- 
sons capable  of  performing  such  work. 

The  concession  stand  type  of  employment 
occupies  a  place  in  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram of  an  organization  for  the  blind  which 
cannot  be  disregarded.  Rather  does  it  offer  a 
solution  to  many  problems  of  gainful  em- 
ployment to  blind  persons  adaptable  to  it 
and  adequately  trained  for  it.  Let  us  consider 
the  person  who  can  be  helped  most  through 
a  well  organized  stand  program,  and,  before 
doing  so,  let  us  pay  due  respect  to  the  words 
"well  organized",  as  we  have  found  in  our  ex- 
perience that  the  careful  organization  and 
control  of  a  stand  program — particularly 
from  the  standpoint  of  supervision — is  essen- 
tial to  its  success.  But  more  reference  to  that 
later. 


The  Type  of  Person  Best  Suited  to 
Stand  Management 

In  our  opinion  he  or  she  occupies  a  place 
in  work  for  the  blind  somewhere  between  the 
industrial  or  shop  worker,  and  the  social 
Avorker  or  counsellor  because  of  background, 
ability,  experience,  and  training;  and  I  may 
say,  in  this  connection,  that  a  number  of  our 
field  secretaries  and  executive  officers  have 
had,  in  some  cases,  several  years  of  stand 
management  experience  prior  to  advancement 
to  their  present  positions  with  the  C.N.I.B. 

The  type  of  person  is,  therefore,  one  who 
has  a  reasonably  good  appearance,  a  pleasant 
personality,  previous  business  experience  or 
adaptability  to  business,  some  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  order,  and,  above  all,  an 
ability  to  learn. 

Now,  as  we  see  it,  one  way  of  answering 
the  question  "why  do  we  consider  a  stand 
program  essential?"  is  simply  to  ask  oiu-selves 
in  what  other  way  could  the  people  of  the 
type  just  referred  to  be  placed  in  satisfactory 
occupations  where  they  could  develop  them- 
selves and  earn  a  satisfactory  living.  So  far, 
we  don't  know  of  any  type  of  work  which  so 
adequately  absorbs  such  a  large  percentage 
of  this  group. 

The  timid  type  of  person  possessing  the 
necessary  qualifications  finds  that  after  a  few 
months  his  timidity  is  disappearing  simply 
through  the  self-confidence  he  has  been  grad- 
ually developing  by  serving  his  customers,  ex- 
changing a  brief  pleasantry  with  them,  and 
even  gaining  long-lasting  personal  friendships 
with  sighted  people  which  formerly  ap- 
peared difficult  to  obtain.  His  self-respect  has 
returned — if,  in  any  way,  it  had  lessened 
through  unemployment — for  who  can  deter- 
mine the  value  to  a  man  or  woman — -Avho 
has  been  unemployed — of  a  stand  manage- 
ment position  which  allows  the  man  or 
woman  so  employed  to  resume  his  or  her 
rightful  position;  to  work  at  a  definite  job;  to 
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render  a  service  to  others  throughout  the  day; 
with  the  possibility  of  advancement  to  greater 
responsibilities  and  service. 

The  personal  appearance  of  this  person 
continues  to  improve;  he  or  she  becomes  more 
alert;  more  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  in  people;  and,  in  turn,  becomes 
more  interesting  to  others  as  an  individual. 
This,  in  turn,  leads  into  social  benefits 
wherein  the  individual  develops  friendships, 
social  responsibilities  and  activities — before 
unheard  of — and  is  rapidly  approaching  com- 
plete rehabilitation  in  all  that  the  word  im- 
plies. 

The  financial  return  to  the  individual  is 
good,  resulting  in  improved  home  conditions, 
better  home  and  community  relationships, 
and  the  solution  of  many  personal  problems 
which  become  capable  of  solution  when  ade- 
quate funds  are  available.  So  much  for  the 
individual  for  the  moment. 

What  Does  an   Organized  Stand  Department 

Do  for  a  Program  of  Services 

for  the  Blind? 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  it  pro- 
vides gainful  and  interesting  employment  for 
a  group  of  blind  persons  for  whom  there  does 
not  yet  appear  to  be  any  better  large  scale 
opportunity.  We  have  also  inferred  that  it 
provides  a  training  base  for  individuals  who 
may  later  become  staff  members  of  the  or- 
ganization for  the  very  good  reasons  that 
stand  management  provides  basic  training 
and  experience  in  management,  buying  and 
selling,  co-operation,  carrying  out  instruction, 
developing  judgment,  and,  by  no  means  least, 
an  understanding  of  human  nature.  The 
average  stand  manager  comes  in  contact  with 
anywhere  from  one-  to  five-hundred  customers 
daily  who  constitute  a  fairly  representative 
cross  section  of  humanity.  It  is  true  that  the 
contact  in  most  cases  is  quite  superficial,  but 
the  cumulative  effect  over  a  period  of  years 
is  considerable. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  employment 
for  this  group  and  future  staff  members,  the 
stand  program  does  much  in  educating  these 
thousands  of  daily  customers,  who  are  rep- 


resentative of  the  general  public,  in  the  abili- 
ties and  capabilities  of  blind  persons  which, 
of  course,  results  in  the  more  normal  ap- 
proach towards  blindness  on  the  part  of 
the  public — an  end  toward  which  we  are  all 
striving. 

What  Are  Some  of  the  Results  of  This  Better 
Understanding  on  the  Part  of  the  Public? 

Those  programs  for  the  blind  which  find  it 
necessary  to  raise  money  from  the  public  find 
that  more  money  can  be  obtained  when  there 
are  well  managed  stands  in  the  community 
giving  them  some  tangible  evidence  of  the  way 
in  which  their  money  is  invested  in  a  long- 
term  salary  producing  enterprise  managed 
by  one  who  is  entirely  normal  in  every  way, 
lacking  only  in  physical  vision.  They  can 
readily  understand  that  their  money  so  spent 
goes  on  providing  for  the  objects  of  their 
generosity  far  into  the  future. 

Another  benefit  to  the  program  can  be  an 
improved  attitude  on  the  part  of  local  govern- 
ments. The  stands  can  be  seen  by  them  as  a 
means  of  supporting  many  for  whom  they 
would  have  to  provide  and  they  frequently 
become  more  amenable  to  proposals  made  to 
them  by  the  organization. 

In  the  time  allotted  we  can  only  discuss 
this  topic  briefly,  but  I  have  hoped  to  line  up 
a  few  thoughts  in  a  more  or  less  logical  order 
and,  perhaps,  stimulate  your  own  thinking 
on  this  subject. 

In  closing  let  me  say  in  all  sincerity  that 
tlie  advantages  of  an  organized  concession 
stand  program  can  accrue  to  a  program  of 
services  for  the  blind  only  if  it  is  well  or- 
ganized, well  financed,  and  closely  and  con- 
stantly supervised.  Otherwise  you  might  al- 
most be  better  off  without  it.  Close  sighted 
supervision  is  essential  as  a  concession  stand 
program  serves   a  sighted  world. 

If  blindness  is,  to  some  blind  people,  con- 
sidered a  tragedy,  it  is  often  because  we 
have  failed  to  develop  all  the  possibilities  for 
gainful  employment  available  to  us  and  I 
hope  that  the  foregoing  brief  notes  may  be 
of  some  encouragement  to  you  in  developing 
this  very  practical  method  of  enlarging  the 
opportunities  for  the  blind. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  BLIND 
PERSONS  IN  THE  AREA  OF  GENERAL  FARMING 

B.  PREUSS 
Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Division  of  Welfare,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri 


The  development  of  general  farming  for 
the  blind  of  the  Missouri  area  is  in  the  em- 
bryonic stage.  There  is  no  claim  made  to  put 
us  in  the  special  or  expert  class.  It  is  true  we 
have  accomplished  much  good,  both  for  the 
blind  personally  and  for  the  sighted  gen- 
erally, because  they  can  begin  to  see  the  possi- 
bilities that  agriculture  holds  for  the  blind 
in  that  area. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  asset  that  work- 
ers for  the  blind  in  this  field  can  have,  is  to 
be  able  to  recognize  the  vast  number  of 
project  combinations  to  be  foimd  in  agri- 
culture. This  asset  teamed  up  with  some 
sound  training,  experience  and  patience  pro- 
vides the  fuel  and  a  sincerely  cooperative  state 
and  federal  program  provides  the  direction 
for  our  program.  This  unbeatable  combina- 
tion should  accomplish  what  the  blind  want 
to  accomplish  in  the  agrictiltural  area. 

In  the  actual  analysis  of  any  new  situation, 
we  try  to  fit  the  person  into  one  of  two  divi- 
sions of  agrictiltural  operations,  namely,  (i) 
specialized  operation,  and  (2)  generalized  or 
better,  diversified  operations.  By  specialized 
operations  we  refer  to  the  single  project  such 
as  chickens,  dairy,  stock-raising  or  truck  gar- 
dening, etc.  By  diversified  operation  Ave  refer 
to  any  combination  of  projects  that  the  in- 
dividual is  capable  of  operating  successfully. 
Personally,  we  prefer  the  diversified  operation 
if  other  factors  favor  it,  because  it  enables 
the  operator  to  be  more  independent  of  the 
elements  and  economic  situation.  He  is  not  de- 
pendent on  one  item  to  realize  a  monetary 
retui;n  for  his  effort.  He  may  be  thought  of 
as  having  a  backlog  of  production  to  help 
over  the  slack  periods. 

However,  upon  closer  study  a  multitude  of 
complexities  arise  when  we  attempt  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  starting  an  opera- 
tion. It  could  be  called  the  orientation  of  the 
visually  handicapped  to  the  possibilities  in 
the  locality.  The  operator  must  be  considered 
first,  as  to  personal  preference,  interests,  ca- 
pabilities and  past  experience.  Certainly  the 
law  of  average  will  limit  us  to  some  failures. 


but  we  can  pre\ent  many  by  carefully  analyz- 
ing the  whole  picture  ivitli  the  client  before 
any  decision  is  reached. 

After  the  first  step  is  given  due  thought,  ^ve 
can  check  available  equipment  that  is  in  the 
client's  possession  and  determine  the  cost  of 
equipment  to  be  purchased  for  the  project.  If 
the  program  is  to  reach  all  the  capable  blind 
in  our  area  we  cannot  afford  to  put  all  our 
money  into  a  few  projects. 

The  third  step  for  consideiation  must  be 
the  market  possibilities  for  that  which  is 
produced.  We  defeat  our  purpose  if  there  is 
no  profit  in  the  sale  of  the  product. 

The  fourth  step  is  to  consider  the  amount 
of  growth  that  is  possible  for  the  project.  In 
fact,  at  the  beginning  of  a  project  we  think 
less  about  the  income  and  more  about  prov- 
ing to  the  client  that  it  can  be  done  success- 
fully. With  initiative  and  planning,  the  small- 
est project  will  grow. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  better  public 
interpretation  of  our  work  than  the  success- 
ful operation  of  a  project  and  for  this  very 
reason  the  client  must  see  himself  as  a  pro- 
ductive part  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  He  must  be  able  to  provide  something 
in  the  way  of  service  for  his  neighbors.  In  the 
agriculture  area  we  have  to  consider  the 
various  farm  organizations  as  aids  to  make 
the  client  a  part  of  the  farm  community.  For 
example,  the  extension  agent  in  each  county 
is  sponsored  by  the  local  Farm  Bureau.  These 
men  have,  in  a  nimiber  of  cases,  given  soil 
tests  and  acted  in  advisory  capacities  to  the 
clients  just  beginning  their  farm  operation. 
In  other  instances  the  vocational  agriculture 
teacher  in  the  local  high  school  has  given  aid 
to  the  client  when  the  agriculture  cotmselor 
was  in  another  section  of  the  state.  ^Ve  see 
here  a  twofold  purpose:  first,  the  client  sees 
himself  as  another  farmer  in  the  community, 
and  secondly  the  public  sees  the  client  as  an 
individual  able  to  accomplish  what  was  once 
believed  to  be  nearly  impossible. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  our 
work    is   what   has    been    accomplished    in   a 
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variety  of  farm  operations.  In  the  poultry 
projects  there  are  totally  blind  clients  suc- 
cessfully raising  and  marketing  broiler  chick- 
ens. We  have  found  that  in  the  beginning  it 
simplifies  the  operation  if  the  day-old  chick 
can  be  kept  in  batteries  until  they  are  at  least 
three  weeks  of  age.  This  method  also  offers 
the  client  experience  in  chick-care  without 
overwhelming  him   with   responsibility. 

The  laying  flock  is  proving  quite  feasible 
now,  principally  as  a  part  of  the  diversified 
farm  project,  because  it  provides  for  the  day- 
to-day  income  and  there  is  the  possibility  of 
growing  a  large  part  of  the  grain  needed  for 
feed.  This  adds  to  the  profit  of  the  client. 
However,  where  housing  and  marketing  are 
a^'ailable  this  is  working  out  well  as  a  spe- 
cialized project. 

Next,  diary  farming  is  proving  out  very 
well  in  a  number  of  cases.  In  one  instance  a 
totally  blind  client  has  ten  cows  and  is  realiz- 
ing a  living  from  the  sale  of  whole  milk  and 
veal  calves.  In  another  instance  we  have  a 
totally  blind  client  making  out  well  selling 
cream  and  feeding  the  skimmed  milk  to  stock 
pigs.  These  pigs  are  sold  to  feeders  when 
they  weigh  60  to  80  lbs. 

^Ve  have  found  that  livestock  raising  in  our 
sections  offers  a  great  deal  to  the  blind  if  they 
are  capable  and  interested.  One  client  now  has 
16  ewes  and  is  wanting  to  increase  the  herd 
to  50  head.  This  man  now  has  a  diversified 
stock-raising  plan  in  operation  of  sheep,  hogs, 
and  a  small  dairy  herd.  The  sheep  have  made 
the  most  money  in  the  past  two  years. 

Prior  to  leaving  for  Boston  we  were  able 
to  start  a  baby  beef  plan  operating.  This 
client  li^'es  at  the  edge  of  a  town  of  approxi- 
mately 8,000.  He  has  a  small  acreage  and  a 
small  barn.  For  training  purposes  we  secured 
some  400-lb.  calves.  The  plan  is  to  feed  these 
calves  grain  while  on  pasture  until  December, 
when  we  hope  they  will  be  sufficiently  fat  to 
be  butchered  and  sold  out  on  the  quarter 
basis  to  townspeople  wanting  beef  for  can- 
ning or  food  locker  storage. 

All  of  our  grain-raising  is  now  being  done 
as  a  part  of  the  diversified  operations.  About 
two  seasons  ago  we  were  able  to  help  a  totally 
blind  man  age  39  secure  some  horse-drawn 
farm  equipment  and  a  team  of  gentle  horses. 
The  first  year  he  prepared  the  soil,  seeded, 


and  tended  8  acres  of  oats,  8  acres  of  corn, 
and  4  acres  of  Kaffer  corn.  Much  of  this  work 
was  done  without  sighted  heljD.  Our  plan  was 
to  keep  the  work  within  his  immediate  fam- 
ily, but  when  the  neighbors  saw  what  he  was 
able  to  do  alone,  they  began  to  exchange 
work  with  him.  For  example,  this  man  first 
hired  a  neighbor  to  stack  his  hay  while  he 
did  the  pitching.  This  neighbor  was  so  im- 
pressed that  he  hired  the  client  to  help  him 
with  his  hay.  After  this  was  done  the  two 
men  contracted  to  stack  30  acres  of  hay  for 
another  neighbor.  This  client  is  now  a  part 
of  this  rural  community,  exchanging  work  on 
an  equal  basis. 

Where  market,  location,  and  soil  are  favor- 
able, truck  gardening  and  berry-raising  are 
showing  signs  of  developing  into  definite 
agricultural  projects.  Our  chief  problem  here 
has  been  to  supply  power  for  preparing  and 
tending  the  garden.  Cultivation  can  be  done 
successfully  by  the  hoe  but  the  time  required 
limits  the  size  of  the  operation  to  a  small 
family  garden.  We  believe  some  of  the  an- 
swer has  been  found  by  adapting  the  rototiller 
to  use  by  the  blind.  The  type  we  have  experi- 
mented with  is  the  garden  tractor  model  pow- 
ered with  a  2-cycle,  5-HP  air-cooled  engine. 
The  tilling  unit  is  located  at  the  rear  of  the 
machine  and  consists  of  a  rotating  cylinder 
20  inches  wide  with  10  spring  teeth  which 
dig  up  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  9  inches  if 
necessary.  One  trip  over  the  ground  and  it 
is  ready  to  seed.  Cidtivation  is  done  with  the 
same  implement.  The  handles  which  ai'e  nor- 
mally at  the  rear  of  a  garden  tractor  have 
been  turned  around  to  the  front  and  the  op- 
erator leads  the  tractor.  We  now  have  three 
of  these  units  in  operation  and  the  results 
are  very  gratifying. 

As  a  summary  of  these  agricultural  opera- 
tions, it  may  be  said  that  the  client  is.  first 
considered  as  to  capabilities,  interests  and  ex- 
periences. Second,  the  market  and  necessary 
equipment  are  considered  in  the  profit  and 
cost  light.  Third,  the  extent  of  growth  of  the 
project  is  estimated  in  determining  living 
costs  of  the  client  and  family.  Fourth  and  last, 
is  the  client  going  to  become  an  individual 
in  the  community  life  by  his  ability  to  offer 
services  to  the  community. 
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BASIC  PHILOSOPHY  AND  FUNDAMENTAL  ASPECTS 
OF  REHABILITATING  BLIND  PERSONS  IN  RURAL  PURSUITS 

GEORGE  W.  OWENS 
Vocational   Counselor,   Services   for   the   Blind,   Department   of   Public   Welfare 

Jackson,   Mississippi 


In  order  to  successfully  rehabilitate  a  rural 
blind  person,  there  are  a  few  geographical 
and  physical  conditions  that  must  be  met: 

(i)  There  must  be  a  rural  community  in 
which  a  rural  dependent  blind  person  of  em- 
ployable age  resides. 

(2)  This  blind  jaerson  must  be  physically 
and  mentally  able  to  perform  ordinary  rural 
tasks. 

The  surroundings  of  the  community  must 
be  well  known  to  the  specialist  who  is  to 
supervise  the  project.  He  must  be  familiar 
with  the  job  objective  and  above  all  must 
realize  that  his  task  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  the  client,  for  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
specialist  to  analyze  and  present  to  the  client, 
family  and  to  the  community  the  many  ob- 
stacles which  must  be  overcome  before  re- 
habilitation can  get  underway.  It  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  the  community  will  either 
be  an  asset  or  a  liability  so  a  wise  counselor 
will  see  to  it  that  the  program  is  fully  sold 
to  the  community  before  he  goes  too  far  with 
the  client,  for  one  word  of  discouragement 
spoken  by  a  friend  will  offset  weeks  of  coun- 
seling by  someone  whom  the  client  does  not 
know. 

In  most  cases  the  average  idle  dependent 
rural  blind  person  is  idle  and  dependent  be- 
cause of  blindness.  We  refer  to  the  client  as 
being  idle  and  in  most  instances  he  is  idle 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  not  had  training 
sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  the  successful  op- 
eration of  any  job;  dependent  because  he  has 
to  depend  on  someone  else  for  everything  that 
he  needs,  never  having  had  an  opportunity 
to  learn  for  himself  that  he  can  be  an  asset 
rather  than  a  liability. 

The  causes  of  his  idleness  and  dependency 
must  be  fully  understood  by  the  specialist; 
he  must  know  and  realize  that  blindness  has 
caused  not  only  the  above  mentioned  condi- 
tions, but  that  his  emotional  problems  are 
brought  about  by  his  blinded  condition. 

One  of  the  first  objectives  of  the  specialist 
is   to  arouse   the  imaginative  instinct  of  the 


client  by  dealing  with  the  familiar  task  and 
by  developing  methods  of  performing  such 
tasks  which  the  client  knew  before  he  lost 
his  sight.  The  purpose  of  this  first  orientation 
is  to  get  the  client  back  into  the  normal  unit 
of  family  labor.  Fidl-time  occupation  should 
be  achieved  in  the  normal  phase  of  employ- 
ment which  befits  the  particular  family.  For 
example,  if  the  family  had  normally  been  en- 
gaged in  the  growing  of  livestock,  then  this 
would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  interest  the 
client  in  continuing  in  this  line  of  work, 
^vhich  naturally  embraces  feeding  of  livestock, 
repairing  of  fences,  maintenance  of  various 
equipment,  etc.  When  this  has  been  accom- 
plished you  will  relieve  another  member  of 
the  family  who  can  return  to  the  regular  rou- 
tine of  field  work. 

Large  sums  of  money  should  not  be  spent 
for  any  specific  job  until  the  client  has  been 
developed  to  his  maximum  capacity  in  his 
normal  environment.  After  this  capacity  has 
been  reached  then  we  should  be  able  to  de- 
termine his  abilities  in  the  various  phases  of 
rural  life. 

If  the  client  is  the  Avife  of  a  farm  family, 
then  the  objective  is  the  development  of 
whatever  ability  she  has  to  enable  her  to 
perform  work  ordinarily  done  by  that  person 
in  the  home.  This  Avill  include  complete  care 
of  the  house,  preparation  of  meals,  care  of  a 
small  flock  of  potiltry,  and  one  hundred  and 
one  other  jobs  that  go  with  the  responsibility 
of  being  a  housewife.  This  type  case  is  of 
such  importance  that  the  specialists  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  the  seriousness  of  provid- 
ing Avhatever  is  necessary  for  rehabilitation 
of  such  person. 

Permit  me  at  this  time  to  point  out  some 
of  the  occupations  that  I  have  found  to  Avork 
successfully  in  Mississippi.  It  must  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  same  job  objective 
will  not  apply  to  every  section  of  the  coiuitry, 
Init  the  general  principle  will  apply. 

In  my  section  of  the  state,  dairying  is  fast 
Ijecomins;  one  of  the  leadina;  farm  industries. 
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In  this  I  have  found  that  visually  handicapped 
people  make  desirable  hands.  It  must  be 
understood  that  all  visually  handicapped  peo- 
ple will  not  make  good  dairy  operators, 
neither  do  all  seeing  people. 

Another  excellent  job  objective  which  we 
have  proven  beyond  a  doubt,  is  the  growing 
of  broilers  on  a  large  scale.  Time  will  not 
permit  me  to  go  into  detail  as  to  ways  and 
means  of  financing  this  project,  but  if  any 
of  you  are  interested  I  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  this  information  after  the  panel  has  ad- 
journed, or  write  me  and  I  will  mail  you  in 
detail   the  plan  of  operation. 

The  expansion  of  cheap  electrical  power 
to  the  rural  areas  has  opened  up  a  new  field 
for  rural  people.  We  have  four  brothers  who 
live  out  in  a  remote  rural  district  who  are 
operating  electrical  equipment,  manufactur- 
ing the  spring  type  clothespin,  which  will 
furnish  a  job  |or  a  number  of  blind  people. 

Basket-making  is  another  job  that  is  prov- 
ing  very   successful   with    a   number   of   our 


clients.  This,  of  course,  is  recommended  for 
any  section  where  white  oak  is  available  and 
where  there  is  a  demand  for  the  finished 
product. 

The  growing  of  registered  pigs  is  proving  to 
be  a  very  successful  job  objective.  We  have 
a  nice  market  among  4-H  Clubs  who  are  al- 
ways in  the  market  for  thoroughbred  pigs. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  analyze  the 
fundamentals  as  I  understand  it,  but  by  the 
way  of  summing  up  I  will  emphasize  some  of 
the  most  important  machines  of  rehabilita- 
tion: 

(1)  Client  who  is  feasible  for  the  job. 

(2)  Counselor  who  is  trained  in  rural  phi- 
losophy and  ^vho  understands  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  the  community-  and  above  all  he 
must  know  the  job  himself  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  theory  but  from  actual  practice. 

(3)  Community  interest. 

(4)  Above  all,  we  must  love  the  work,  have 
faith,  and  be  not  afraid  to  venture  into  the 
unknown. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  OPERATIONS  FOR  BLIND  PERSONS 
IN  RURAL  OCCUPATIONS 

GEORGE  H.  STEWART 
Rural  Rehabilitation  Agent,  Ohio  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio 


'Tarming  as  a  future  for  blind  persons." 
May  I  suggest  that  in  rural  opportunities  we 
do  not  forget  those  Metropolitan  and  urban 
folks  who  can  very  possibly  have  what  the 
gardner  calls  a  green  thumb,  so  in  rural  op- 
portunities include  greenhouse  and  public 
park  system  for  consideration  by  the  place- 
ment and  training  staff.  For  the  blind  person 
who  wishes  to  develop  his  or  her  agricultural 
leanings  in  dairy,  poultry,  small  animals  or 
greenhouse  and  nursery  work,  I  would  like  to 
cite  some  cases  with  which  I  am  quite  fa- 
miliar. 

In   Dairy  Farming 

This  man,  one  of  four  boys,  lost  his  sight 
at  the  age  of  nine  years.  He  is  now  married 
and  has  four  very  nice  children  and  a  most 
cooperative  wife  who,  which  is  one  of  the 
paramount  considerations  has  as  much  inter- 
est in  rural  life  and  living  as  does  her  hus- 
band. The  father  died  leaving  a  farm  of  132 


acres  complete  with  a  good  set  of  buildings. 
The  land  was  rolling  and  because  of  a  grain 
rotation  was  gradually  washing  away.  This 
man  who  takes  a  great  interest  in  radio  pro- 
grams dealing  with  soil  conservation  took  over 
the  farm  when  two  sighted  brothers  gave  up. 
He  rearranged  the  field  plan,  changing  it  to 
a  full  grass  cropping  system,  and  today  keeps 
approximately  100  head  of  dairy  stock  of  which 
45  are  milking  herd.  He  also  has  a  flock  of  tur- 
keys, ducks  and  chickens;  his  net  income  was 
over  $5,000  last  year.  This  farm,  being  his 
father's  estate,  was  held  intact  |or  one  year 
after  the  death  of  the  operator's  mother.  The 
year  is  now  up  and  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily not  living  on  the  farm  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
bate the  estate  because  it  now  brings  in  a  good 
annual  income.  There  are  two  sighted  men 
employed  but  the  operator  can  do  all  the  jobs 
relating  to  the  dairy  operation.  He  takes  care 
of  the  brooding  and  the  raising  of  the  poultry 
flock  also. 
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Another  man  has  a  72  acre  farm  that  has 
considerable  rolling  acreage.  His  visual  handi- 
cap was  caused  by  cataracts  which  had  first 
become  manifest  at  about  15  years  of  age. 
He  is  married  and  has  six  children — the  old- 
est is  10  years  of  age.  He  was  waging  a  losing 
battle  with  the  soil  and  because  of  his  farm 
the  County  Welfare  Workers  felt  the  farm 
should  afford  a  living  but  did  not  consider 
the  productivity  of  the  farm.  When  this  man 
Avas  first  contacted  by  me,  I  began  to  lay 
plans  to  be  put  into  operation  after  surgery 
for  cataracts  was  performed.  While  waiting 
for  hospital  entrance  which  was  not  possible 
for  three  months,  the  local  covmty  farm 
agency  and  soil  conservation  agency  were  con- 
sulted. The  farm  is  in  strip  mine  territory 
where  most  all  of  the  land  has  strip  mine  ease- 
ment encumbrances.  This  farm  is  not  bur- 
dened with  such  a  writ,  so  the  agencies  con- 
tacted dre\\"  plans  and  made  recommenda- 
tions. The  agricultural  consultant  had  also 
interested  several  local  groups  and  after 
client's  return  from  the  hospital  and  recupera- 
tion period  expired,  plans  were  put  into  ef- 
fect. Rehabilitation  services  furnished  tools 
and  equipment  and  today  corn  is  growing 
without  fear  of  erosion;  hay  land  is  covered 
and  client  is  doing  a  good  job.  Due  to  physi- 
cal restoration,  this  man  has  moved  out  of 
the  legally  blind  category.  Now  the  first  of 
these  two  men  is  totally  blind  and  does  his 
work  in  close  proximity  to  the  farmstead.  The 
second  with  his  physical  restoration  can  do 
his  field  work  again. 

Poultry  Farming 

I  have  in  mind  a  young  man,  married,  who 
has  a  son  about  12  years  of  age.  This  man 
lost  his  sight  in  a  mine  accident.  Due  to  the 
Industrial  Commission,  there  was  money  sup- 
plied to  purchase  a  farm  of  137  acres  on 
which  are  his  home,  barn,  granary  and  poul- 
try house.  Rehabilitation  Services  furnished 
chicks  and  two  brooder  houses.  This  man 
now  has  travel  vision.  He  has  developed  his 
poultry  business  to  the  point  where  he  carries 
an  average  number  of  2500  broilers  and 
cleared  over  I3000  last  year.  He  is  develop- 
ing his  farm  acreage  as  he  can. 

Another  poultry  man  has  eleven  acres  of 
land  through  the  center  of  which  is  a  very 
deep   depression   or  gulley  made   by  a  local 


water  course.  This  man  first  had  a  home  and 
smaller  acreage  that  was  on  very  wet  ground 
and  could  not  be  certified  for  poultry  raising. 
When  the  client  was  informed  of  this  he  sold 
the  place  and  bought  the  eleven  acres — his 
present  home.  He  was  furnished  with  two 
brooder  houses  and  chicks.  He  secured  a  loan 
from  the  Farm  Home  Administration  to  pay 
for  feed.  He  also  bought  a  cow.  AVith  the  co- 
operation of  the  soil  conservation  agency  the 
plan  to  fit  this  land  for  poultry  range  is  go- 
ing along  very  nicely.  The  dairy  stock  now 
consists  of  two  cows  and  two  calves.  The 
client  has  fixed  up  his  laying  house  and  with 
the  help  of  a  new  Farm  Home  Administration 
loan  he  will  do  over  some  of  his  barn  to  af- 
ford larger  laying  flock  quarters.  The  entire 
plan  in  cooperation  with  a  local  hatchery  was 
set  up  to  assure  a  permanent  outlet  for  eggs 
which  will  be  of  such  cjuality  that  these  eggs 
will  sell  for  hatching  eggs,  thereby  bringing 
in  premium  price  per  dozen. 

Small  Animal  Raising 
There  is  a  fine  possibility  in  this  field  and 
this  can  be  combined  with  a  poultry  project. 
Rabbits  are  a  good  type  of  small  animal  to 
provide  meat  and  pelts.  The  outline  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  project  has  been  writ- 
ten up  and  mimeographed  by  the  Federal 
Office.  Ohio  Rehabilitation  has  one  client 
raising  rabbits  in  combination  with  his  poul- 
try project.  He  is  a  graduate  of  last  spring 
at  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind.  He  is 
the  only  visually  handicapped  member  of 
the  family.  He  has  always  been  encouraged 
to  do  things  and  has  always  puttered  aroimd 
with  a  few  chickens  and  someone  gave  him 
a  pair  of  rabbits.  To  make  a  living  from 
such  an  enterprise  had  never  entered  his  mind 
until  I  was  asked  to  talk  to  him  just  prior  to 
his  graduation.  His  father  has  given  him 
the  right  to  develop  anything  on  the  farm 
that  he  feels  he  can  use.  He  was  furnished 
by  Rehabilitation  Services  with  two  brooder 
houses  and  chickens  to  start  a  laying  flock. 
The  possibilities  in  rabbit  raising  were 
studied.  Because  of  the  loose  construction  of 
the  barn  it  was  impossible  to  raise  rabbits 
commercially,  however,  with  present  plans  be- 
ing in  force  part  of  the  barn  will  be  insulated 
and  rabbit  hutches  made.  The  poultry  proj- 
ect is  going  very  well  and  we  have  every  hope 
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of  a  successful   combination  of  poultry  and 
rabbit  business  for  the  client. 

Greenhouse  Work 
I  wish  to  cite  our  work  at  Old  Farms  Con- 
valescence Hospital  at  Avon,  Connecticut, 
which  as  most  of  you  know  was  a  Rehabilita- 
tion orientation  center  for  the  blind.  In  the 
agricultural  set  up  we  had  a  greenhouse  and 
poultry  house  combination  on  an  acreage  that 
allowed  for  cut  flower  garden,  evergreen 
nurseries,  poultry  ranch  and  vegetable  gar- 
den. I  recall  one  veteran  who  had  lived  in 
a  section  of  Philadelphia  where  homes  were 
in  solid  brick  blocks,  the  yards  in  the  rear 
of  these  homes  were  enclosed  by  high  board 
fences;  the  yard  dimensions  were  30'  x  30'. 
These  plots  were  shaded  most  of  the  day  and 
were  tramped  over  any  time  someone  entered 
or  left  the  house.  This  veteran  who  had  been 
a  truck  driver  covering  eastern  Pennsylvania 
apparently  had  an  appreciation  for  the  beau- 
ties of  rural  scenery  and  life,  but  had  ac- 
cepted them  in  matter  of  fact  way.  He  turned 
to  agriculture  as  a  way  of  life  tipon  the  loss 
of  sight.  Now  the  price  of  farm  land  in  the 
area  with  which  he  is  familiar  was  prohibitive 
and  his  wife  was  not  used  to  farm  life  or  rural 
living.  His  question  was  "Can  I  grow  grass  in 
my  back  yard?"  which  was  an  opening  for  a 
new   field   of   endeavor   to   this   man.   Today 


that  man  is  working  in  the  greenhouse  in 
Fairmount  Park  in  Philadelphia  and  when  I 
last  talked  with  him  he  was  trimming  potted 
roses  for  entry  in  the  Philadelphia  Flower 
Show.  Through  physical  restoration  his  sight 
is  improving  but  he  practices  visual  efficien- 
cies and  has  entered  a  new  field  in  which  his 
wife  is  acquiring  an  interest  and  so  they  hope 
to  acquire  a  home  in  the  suburb  or  a  small 
farm. 

To  cover  from  the  Old  Farm  Hospital  days 
to  the  present,  I  have  a  great  interest  in  the 
development  of  opportunities  for  both  vet- 
erans and  civilians  in  poultry  and  greenhouse, 
livestock,  marketing  and  judging,  aid  to 
county  agents,  dairy,  general  farming  and 
farm  machinery  mechanics.  At  the  present 
time  Ohio  Rehabilitation  has  several  live- 
stock projects,  a  small  fruit  and  berry  project, 
poultry  and  general  farming  project  in  build 
up  stage. 

It  is  possible  that  placement  men  and  agri- 
cidtural  specialist  will  find  it  necessary  to 
contact  sources  of  aid  that  can  assist  where 
regulations  prevent  use  of  federal  and  state 
funds  and  if  outside  aid  was  not  enlisted  the 
projects  would  drop. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  all 
agencies,  both  federal  and  state,  for  their  most 
willing  cooperation  in  all  cases  being  consid- 
ered. 


REMARKS  BY  MELVIN  S.  GRIFFITH,  JR. 

MELVIN  GRIFFITH,  Jr. 

Manager  of  Personnel,  Metal  Products  Division,  Koppers  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


Blind  workers  have  been  working  satisfac- 
torily at  the  Koppers  Company's  plants  in 
Baltimore  for  five  years.  There  are  currently 
two  blind  employees  engaged  in  production 
work  and  a  third  managing  a  lunch  stand  at 
one  of  the  plants. 

Since  this  is  my  only  experience  with  blind 
workers,  I  certainly  am  not  a  qualified  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  and  therefore  my  re- 
marks will  be  confined  to  a  report  of  our 
experience  with  the  blind  in  our  plants. 

First,  I  should  like  to  deal  with  the  man 
who  operates  the  plant  lunchstand.  The 
manager  of  this  stand  is  not  an  employee  of 
Koppers  Company,  but  was  selected  by  and 


works  for  the  Maryland  Society  for  the  Blind 
which  is  closely  associated  with  the  Washing- 
ton Society  for  the  Blind.  This  organization 
is  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  stand 
and  employs  a  blind  manager.  He,  in  turn, 
employs  as  many  other  sighted  workers  as  are 
required  to  handle  the  voltnne  of  business. 
When  we  were  approached  originally  by  the 
Maryland  Society  for  the  Blind,  this  organiza- 
tion had  no  other  stands  in  Baltimore.  In 
order  to  see  how  such  a  stand  was  operated, 
two  members  of  our  Personnel  staff  went  to 
Washington  to  observe  the  operation  of  sev- 
eral stands  there.  These  observations  con- 
vinced us  that  such  an  operation  was  feasible 
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at  our  plant,  but  before  proceeding,  we  felt 
that  it  was  highly  desirable  to  secure  our  em- 
ployees' acceptance  of  the  idea.  Since  in  this 
plant,  we  had  one  union  which  represented 
all  of  the  production  and  maintenance  em- 
ployees, we  discussed  the  matter  frankly  with 
the  union  stewards  and  committeemen.  We 
showed  them  the  agreement  with  the  Blind 
Society  and  explained  the  periodic  inspections 
which  would  be  made.  The  union  committee 
seemed  completely  sold,  but  we  insisted  that 
they  not  give  us  their  recommendation  until 
they  too  had  an  op^Dortunity  to  observe  other 
stands  riui  by  blind  managers.  The  company 
then  arranged  to  take  the  entire  imion  com- 
mittee to  ^Vashington  so  that  they  could  ob- 
serve for  themselves  the  same  stands  which 
the  company  representatives  previously  had 
seen.  After  this  trip,  the  committee  was  whole- 
heartedly in  accord  with  the  idea,  and  so  re- 
ported to  the  employees.  This  stand  now  has 
been  siiccessfully  operated  by  a  blind  man- 
ager since  June  of  1946,  and  while  we  occa- 
sionally receive  complaints  from  the  em- 
ployees about  the  food,  the  complaints  are 
much  fewer  in  number  than  we  received 
when  the  Company  opei'ated  the  stand  with 
a  sighted  manager. 

As  I  pre\iously  stated,  we  have  employed 
blind  persons  on  production  jobs  since  1944. 
I  should  like  to  tell  you  how  blind  workers 
were  originally  introduced  into  our  working 
forces.  The  original  contact  with  the  Com- 
pany was  made  by  a  blind  employment  coun- 
selor, and  like  many  companies,  we  at  first 
felt  that  none  of  our  work  could  be  per- 
formed successfully  by  the  blind.  However, 
we  ^vere  sold  when  the  vocational  counselor 
himself  went  oiU  into  the  shop  and  actually 
performed  one  of  our  production  operations. 
This  proof  convinced  us  all  from  the  Fore- 
man involved  to  the  General  Manager,  and 
we  employed  our  first  blind  man.  We,  of 
coiuse.  realized  from  the  beginning  that  the 
selection  and  placement  of  the  blind  is  a  spe- 
cialized function  which  should  not  be  per- 
formed by  us,  but  which  should  be  performed 
only  by  a  blind  vocational  counselor.  Before 
any  blind  person  is  assigned  to  a  job,  we  first 
have  the  counselor  try  it  out  and  pass  his 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  a  suitable 
job  for  a  blind  person.  This  has  numerous 
advantages.  First,  the  management  is  assured. 


and  secondly,  after  a  job  has  been  performed 
by  a  blind  counselor,  there  is  no  doubt  left 
in  the  minds  of  the  supervision  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  blind  person  can  perform  it  success- 
fully. Obviously  the  Supervisors  are  interested 
because  to  a  large  measure,  they  are  judged 
on  the  basis  of  the  production  which  their 
section  turns  out. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  go  into  the  records 
of  the  blind  persons  whom  we  have  employed. 
Our  company  has  a  safety  record  which  is 
considerably  above  average,  and  we  are  con- 
stantly trying  to  improve  it.  Our  blind  em- 
ployees have  an  outstanding  record.  Not  only 
have  they  never  had  a  compensable  accident 
of  any  kind,  but  only  one  has  had  even  a 
minor  accident  in  their  history  with  the  com- 
pany, and  that  consisted  of  only  a  small  cut 
on  one  finger.  We  consider  a  sighted  worker 
who  has  only  six  minor  cuts  or  bruises  a  year 
to  be  a  very  satisfactory  employee  from  a 
safety  standpoint.  Likewise,  the  attendance 
record  of  our  blind  employees  is  far  above 
average.  They  lose  very  little  time,  and  then 
only  for  legitimate  reasons,  such  as  sickness. 

AVe,  like  other  companies,  are  dependent 
in  a  large  measure  upon  the  production  of 
our  employees,  and  the  measure  of  a  satis- 
factory employee  is  based  largely  on  his  pro- 
duction record.  Currently,  one  of  our  blind 
employees'  production  is  in  line  with  the 
average  production  of  the  group  in  Avhich 
she  works.  The  other  employee  consistently 
leads  his  group.  This  man  made  $15.00 
premium  above  his  base  rate  for  the  first 
four  days  of  last  week.  In  fact,  he  is  so  eager 
to  lead  his  group  that  he  gets  upset  when  he 
does  not,  and  thus  creates  a  minor  problem 
for  his  foreman. 

An  important  consideration  in  any  em- 
ployee's success  is  his  relationship  with  the 
group,  as  well  as  his  relationship  with  his 
boss.  Unless  proper  relationships  are  estab- 
lished, it  would  be  very  difficult  for  any  new 
employee  to  succeed.  ^Ve  feel  that  we  have 
recognized  this  fact,  and  from  the  beginning 
insisted  that  our  blind  employees  be  treated 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  others.  Even  though 
both  the  supervision  and  the  working  force 
generally  were  willing  to  make  exceptions  of 
the  blind  employees,  we  felt  that  this  will- 
ingness probably  would  not  last  in  times  of 
pressure,  and  that  in  the  long  run,  it  would 
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be  to  their  advantage  to  have  them  on  the 
same  basis  as  all  other  employees.  Then,  too, 
the  production  and  maintenance  employees 
in  this  plant  are  represented  by  a  local  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  with 
whom  the  company  has  a  labor  agreement. 
This  agreement  follows  the  traditional  pat- 
tern of  specifying  a  grievance  procedure,  wage 
rates,  hours  of  work,  seniority  provisions, 
holidays,  etc.  Since  the  union,  like  the  com- 
pany, has  an  obligation  to  all  of  the  em- 
ployees, it.  of  course,  would  be  unwise  for  it 
to  permit  the  singling  out  of  any  particular 
group  for  special  consideration.  We  believe 
that  our  policy  in  this  connection  has  worked 
to  the  advantage  of  our  blind  employees,  and 
I  should  like  to  sight  two  instances  to  sup- 
port this  contention.  Several  months  ago,  one 
of  the  union  stewards  came  to  me  and  re- 
ported that  some  of  the  workers  were  kidding 
one  of  the  blind  employees,  and  that  he  felt 
that  it  should  be  stopped.  We  discussed  this 
with  the  employee's  boss  and  the  union  ste^v- 
ard.  Both  agreed  that  they  would  take  steps 
to  see  that  this  kidding  was  stopped,  but  that 
they  would  do  it  in  such  a  Avay  so  as  not  to 
cause  any  resentment  against  the  blind  em- 
ployee. The  other  instance  occurred  this 
spring  when  there  was  a  lay-off.  One  of  our 
blind  employees,  whom  I  shall  call  Jones,  first 
came  to  work  for  the  company  in  September, 
1944.  At  this  time,  he  worked  on  a  hammer- 
line  and  did  better  than  an  average  job.  Due 
to  a  cutback  in  production,  Jones  was  laid 
off  in  June  of  1947  in  accordance  with  his 
seniority.  In  December,  1948,  he  was  re-em- 
ployed as  an  automatic  lathe  operator,  but 
under  our  seniority  provisions,  he  came  back 
as  a  new  employee  without  his  previous 
seniority,  since  he  had  not  worked  for  the 
company  during  the  12-month  period  imme- 
diately preceding.  In  March  of  this  year,  the 
company  was  faced  with  another  lay-off  and 
since  Jones  had  seniority  only  since  last  De- 
cember, he  was  one  of  the  first  to  go.  How- 
ever, under  the  circumstances,  neither  the 
company  nor  the  union  wanted   to  see  him 


laid  off.  In  order  to  prevent  his  being  laid 
off,  the  union  representatives  announced  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  appoint  him  a  shop 
steward,  if  the  company  would  agree  to 
change  the  number  of  stewards  the  union  was 
permitted  to  have.  His  appointment  as  a  shop 
steward,  according  to  the  terms  of  our  agree- 
ment with  the  union,  would  have  automati- 
cally put  him  at  the  top  of  the  seniority  list, 
regardless  of  his  length  of  service  with  the 
company.  The  company  had  to  reject  this 
proposal  since  it  felt  that  it  would  be  estab- 
lishing a  dangerous  precedent  to  use  the  of- 
fice of  shop  steward  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  an  employee  against  lay-off.  How- 
ever, after  further  investigation,  it  was  de- 
termined that  all  other  employees,  except 
Jones,  who  had  been  laid  off  in  June  of  1947 
had  been  given  an  opportunity  to  come  back 
to  work  within  a  year  of  their  lay-off,  and 
hence  had  not  lost  their  seniority.  Jones  had 
not  been  called  back  until  December  of  1948, 
since  there  was  no  job  for  him  which  he  could 
perform.  In  other  words,  had  Jones  not  been 
handicapped,  he  would  have  been  able  to  per- 
form other  jobs,  and  would  have  been  called 
l)ack  before  he  lost  his  seniority.  The  com- 
pany and  union  representatives  reasoned  that 
it  was  unfair  to  penalize  Jones  because  of  his 
handicap,  and  as  a  result,  a  special  supple- 
mentary agreement  was  written  establishing 
Jones'  seniority  back  to  his  original  employ- 
ment date  in  1944.  This  action  then  per- 
mitted the  company  to  recall  Jones  within  a 
few  days  after  his  lay-off. 

In  conclusion,  our  company  feels  that  the 
record  shows  that  we  have  successfully  em- 
ployed blind  persons  on  production  jobs.  We 
also  feel  that  both  the  company  and  the  blind 
employees  have  benefitted  by  this  relation- 
ship. In  our  judgment,  this  success  is  due  pri- 
marily to  two  factors:  First,  proper  selection 
and  placement  by  a  blind  vocational  coun- 
selor, and  the  second,  putting  blind  employees 
on  the  same  basis  as  we  do  all  other  em- 
ployees. 
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SKILLS  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  COUNSELOR 

*GEORGE  W.  KELLER 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service,  Maryland  Department 
of  Education,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


Of  the  several  topics  suggested  to  me  for 
discussion  at  this  time,  there  were  two  of 
particular  interest;  two  which  seemed  to  be 
significantly  related.  Of  the  one,  "Employer 
Resistance",  much  has  been  said  and  written. 
By  contrast,  the  other  topic,  "Qualifications 
of  the  Employment  Counselor",  has  been  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence  from  the  agenda  of 
many  conferences  and  meetings.  That  the 
two  are  related  is  obvious  since  it  is  the  em- 
ployment counselor  who  must  deal  directly 
with  the  employer.  Upon  his  shoulders  rests 
the  responsibility  of  not  only  convincing  the 
employer,  but  rehabilitating  into  successful 
employment  a  handicapped  person. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  said  which  has 
not  already  been  said  concerning  the  attitude 
of  employers  and  the  resistance  of  many  to 
the  employment  of  blind  workers.  The  paper 
entitled  "Employer  Attitudes  Toward  the 
Blind",  presented  by  J.  F.  Clunk  at  the  Ann 
Arbor  conference  in  1947,  is  a  masterpiece  of 
analysis  of  the  real  and  underlying  objections 
of  employers  to  the  employment  of  blind  per- 
sons. It  brings  out  the  fact  that  while  the 
employer  may  often  have  many  plausible  rea- 
sons why  he  cannot  consider  the  hiring  of  a 
blind  worker,  in  many  instances  these  objec- 
tions are  not  real.  Admittedly,  we  will  fre- 
quently encounter  an  employer  who,  in  all 
sincerity,  will  present  valid  reasons  why  he 
cannot  employ  one  of  our  trainees.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  situation  where  a  plant  is  re- 
tooling for  a  new  job,  or  the  case  where  there 
are  a  great  many  furloughed  workers  who 
must,  according  to  Union  agreement,  be  re- 
employed before  any  new  workers  can  be 
considered.  Either  situation  might  well  exist 
and  might  well  constitute  a  very  good  rea- 
son for  not  employing  a  blind  worker  or  any 
other  worker.  But,  how  is  the  employment 
counselor  to  know  whether  the  situation  de- 
scribed really  exists?  Unless  he  has  informa- 
tion from  another  source,  he  will  probably  be 
inclined    to    press    the    matter    further.    He 
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knows  from  previous  experiences  that  these 
and  similar  reasons  are  more  often  fictitious 
than  real.  He  knows  that  if  he  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  observe  operations  in  the  plant 
he  may,  through  further  explanation  and 
demonstration,  be  able  to  change  the  attitude 
of  the  employer. 

"While  it  is  probably  natural  for  the  coun- 
selor to  resent  the  attitude  of  the  employer 
who  is  unreceptive,  I  think  that  we  have 
come  to  appreciate  that  this  emplover  has 
certain  basic  fears  and  misunderstandings  con- 
cerning blindness  not  unlike  that  of  the 
sighted  public  at  large  and  that  it  is  our  job 
to  correct  these  attitudes  through  a  program 
of  education.  So  accustomed  have  Ave  become 
to  expect  a  negative  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  employer  that  it  gives  us  a  real  jolt  to 
meet  an  employer  who  is  immediately  recep- 
ti\e  to  our  proposition.  Recently  I  had  such 
an  experience  in  calling  upon  a  manufac- 
turer of  rubber  footwear  in  northern  Mary- 
land. Before  I  even  had  a  chance  to  explain 
the  purpose  of  my  visit,  the  president  of  the 
concern  began  telling  me  of  his  experience 
with  blind  workers  at  their  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts plant,  which  has  since  been  closed. 
Undoubtedly  this  was  a  very  satisfactory  ex- 
perience since  I  had  no  difficidty  in  nego- 
tiating placement  for  one  of  our  trainees.  For 
this  placement  I  am  indebted  to  some  coun- 
selor in  the  Boston  area  who  apparently  did 
his  job  well,  all  of  which  raises  such  ques- 
tions as  what  is  required  to  do  the  job  well, 
and  what  are  the  duties  and  qualifications  of 
the  industrial  placement  counselor? 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  the  em- 
ployment counselor  is  the  key  figure  in  any 
rehaliilitation  program.  The  past  few  vears 
have  seen  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  counselors  as  well  as  a  tendency 
toAvard  specialization.  Many  agencies  now 
ha\e  workers  specializing  in  industry,  agri- 
culture, business  enterprises,  professions,  etc. 
There  has  also  been  a  trend  in  some  agencies 
to  divide  the  rehabilitation  process  whereby 
one  counselor  handles  the  case  through  survey 
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and  diagnosis,  guidance  and  counseling,  physi- 
cal restoration,  and,  in  some  instances,  even 
vocational  training.  The  employment  coun- 
selor or  placement  specialist  then  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  placement  and  follow-up. 
While  there  may  be  many  good  reasons  for 
this  divided  responsibility,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  employment  counselor  should  be 
in  on  the  case  from  some  point  early  in  the 
planning  stage  if  not  from  the  time  of  the 
initial  interview. 

Because  of  increased  industrial  activity  dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  the  industrial  specialists 
today  predominate  among  employment  coun- 
selors for  the  blind.  The  eight  courses  con- 
ducted by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion did  much  to  supply  the  need  for  trained 
personnel  in  this  field.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  the  73  persons  taking  these  courses, 
three  fourths  have  met  with  some  degree  of 
success  and  are  still  employed  in  the  field  for 
which  they  were  trained.  Of  the  25%  no 
longer  working  as  industrial  counselors,  by  no 
means  were  all  failures  since  many  have 
moved  up  into  better  positions.  By  contrast, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  failures  among  other  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  work. 

Were  we  to  examine  job  specifications  in 
a  number  of  agencies  around  the  coimtry,  we 
should  probably  find  considerable  variance 
in  the  requirements  for  the  position  of  in- 
dustrial counselor.  In  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion, while  there  is  no  complete  agreement, 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  college  training  is 
not  essential.  Whether  with  or  without  the 
college  degree,  however,  any  good  job  specifi- 
cation should  require  a  significant  amount  of 
work  experience.  In  the  matter  of  desired 
abilities,  we  should  expect  to  find  many  of 
those  things  common  to  any  counselor's  posi- 
tion— such  things  as  the  ability  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  counseling  relationship  with 
individuals  and  to  evaluate  aptitudes,  skills, 
interests,  and  edvicational  background;  and 
the  ability  to  analyze  medical  reports,  to 
evaluate  training  programs,  and  to  keep  case 


records. 

In  addition,  we  should  expect  to  find  abili- 
ties peculiar  to  the  job  of  industrial  employ- 
ment coimselor,  some  of  the  more  important 
ones  being,  first  of  all,  the  ability  to  travel 
alone  and  to  get  into  the  plant  and  the  office 
of  the  executive  in  a  graceful  manner;  and 
secondly,  the  ability  to  present  the  subject  of 
the  interview  in  a  concise,  logical,  and  inter- 
esting manner.  It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  it  is 
a  real  skill  or  ability  to  secure  from  the  em- 
ployer an  explanation  of  the  processes  within 
the  plant  and  to  be  able  to  select  likely  jobs 
from  the  examination  of  finished  articles  by 
visualizing  the  processes  which  might  have 
been  involved  in  their  production.  Finally, 
we  should  expect  to  find  the  ability  to  per- 
form an  effective  demonstration  on  a  variety 
of  jobs.  Not  only  have  we  come  to  look  upon 
this  as  one  of  our  most  effective  educational 
devices,  but  the  survey  and  demonstration 
also  offers  us  an  opportunity  to  check  the 
job  from  the  standpoint  of  feasibility  and 
safety. 

Certainly  no  one  will  deny  that  the  last 
few  years  have  been  discouraging  ones  for 
the  industrial  employment  counselor.  In 
Maryland  some  of  our  workers  have  been  in 
and  out  of  the  same  concerns  two  and  three 
times  since  the  close  of  the  war  due  to  short- 
age of  materials,  changeover  of  processes,  lack 
of  orders,  etc.  However,  during  the  past  year 
we  have  had  less  of  this,  and  while  opportuni- 
ties are  no  more  plentiful,  things  have  be- 
come more  stabilized.  In  the  last  two  years 
about  one  in  four  of  our  rehabilitants  have 
gone  into  industry.  This  can  be  contrasted 
with  1944  and  1945  when  three  out  of  four 
of  our  rehabilitants  were  going  into  industry. 
So  numerous  were  the  opportunities  in  in- 
dustry at  that  time  that  many  clients  went 
into  industry  who  might  have  been  better 
fitted  for  some  other  type  of  work.  The  ratio 
of  one  to  four  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  more 
normal  one,  and  so  long  as  we  continue  in 
this  manner  we  shall  not  be  too  concerned 
about  our  industrial  placements. 
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NIGHT  FIGHTERS  VERSUS  IMPOSSIBLE,  INC. 

*ANTHONY  E.  SEPTINELLI 

Supervisor  of  Services  for  the  Blind   Bureau  of  Vocational   Rehabilitation 

California   State  Department  of  Education 


When  J.  K.  Northrop,  of  Northrop  Air- 
craft, Inc.,  named  his  fighter  plane  "The 
Night  Fighter"  and  then  applied  the  term  to 
his  blind  workers  on  the  production  line,  he 
set  in  operation  a  chain  of  significant  ideas, 
summing  up  the  entire  philosophy  of  work 
for  the  blind. 

Spiritually,  practically  and  psychologically 
all  of  us,  whether  blind  or  sighted,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  work  of  counseling,  training 
and  placing  the  blind,  are  fighting  darkness 
or  misunderstanding  of  the  aims  and  ambi- 
tions of  the  blind. 

Too  often  we  meet  the  sales  resistance  of 
"it  can't  be  done,"  or  "it's  impossible." 

But  is  it  impossible? 

"Man  can't  fly,"  said  the  know-it-alls.  Yet 
the  "Wright  Brothers  did  it.  "You  can't  run 
a  boat  with  steam",  said  certain  men  of 
reputation.  Yet  Fulton  eliminated  the  sailing 
vessel  with  his  revolutionary  invention. 

These  and  many  others  were  the  Night 
Fighters  of  their  time,  who  with  frontal  at- 
tacks, conquered  Impossible,  Inc. 

If,  therefore,  you  are  ^villing  to  accept  the 
philosophy  that  it  CAN  be  done,  regardless  of 
hoAV  impossible  it  seems,  the  problem  is  not 
\vherc  can  the  blind  work,  how  many  shoidd 
be  placed  in  one  department  or  can  our 
blind  friends  do  this  or  that,  or  even,  is  he 
too  old  to  work.  It  becomes  a  matter  of 
imagination  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
^vorkers  for  the  blind.  They  know,  through 
experience,  that  there  is  no  occupation  or 
phase  of  an  occupation  that  excludes  our 
blind  friends  from  employment. 

Through  adequate  coimseling,  physical 
restoration,  training  and  placement,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  can  eliminate  such  terms 
as  non-feasible  and  non-susceptible  to  train- 
ing. 

This  paper  will  deal  specifically  with  some 
phases  and  techniques  of  placement.  I  will 
comment  briefly  on  counseling,  physical 
restoration  and  training. 
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As  to  counseling,  I  would  say  that  im- 
portant as  technical  knowledge  may  be,  on 
the  part  of  the  counselor,  it  is  far  more  im- 
portant that  he  talk  with  the  counselee — not 
above  him  or  beneath  him,  but  with  him.  He 
is  to  be  the  guide  in  helping  the  counselee 
make  his  own  choice  of  an  occupation. 

"With  reference  to  physical  restoration, 
which  in  this  case  really  means  sight  restora- 
tion, as  well  as  preventing  blindness,  we 
should  consider  seriously  the  "luxury"  of 
surgery  as  a  means  of  giving  our  applicants 
a  more  favorable  appearance. 

In  regard  to  training,  let  us  remember  that 
although  the  State  Shops  or  Sheltered  "Work- 
shops fill  a  very  important  need  in  the  de- 
velopment of  work  habits,  by  providing  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  exploratory  work  and 
by  serving  as  a  stop  gap  while  the  applicant 
is  waiting  for  a  job,  it  is  better  to  start  train- 
ing immediately  in  the  Technical  Schools 
where  our  sighted  friends  secure  their  train- 
ing. In  California  this  is  an  accepted  practice 
in  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
but  placement,  or  the  art  of  making  place- 
ments, although  technically  surrounded  by  a 
great  many  general  do's  and  don'ts,  is  still 
best  compared  to  selling.  The  sales  process  is 
the  same  as  any  commercial  transaction  ex- 
cept that  we  are  selling  people  into  jobs,  in- 
stead of  goods  in  a  territory. 

Any  salesman  of  even  a  commercial  product 
will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  making 
the  initial  contact  or  obtaining  the  initial 
interview  with  the  prospect  is  important. 

In  opening  up  opporttinities  for  industrial 
employment  there  seem  to  be  many  practices 
in  establishing  the  opening  interview  or  con- 
tact. You  have  heard  them  all.  Some  like  a 
"cold  canvas".  Some  prefer  to  make  the  initial 
contact  by  telephone.  Others  pave  the  Avay  by 
talking  about  work  opportunities  for  "limited- 
^ision  applicants".  The  list  is  endless. 

In  1943,  upon  securing  my  position  as  Re- 
habilitation Officer -for  the  Blind  in  Cali- 
fornia, I  decided  that  it  woidd  be  best  to  "lay 
it   right   on    the    line".   "We   were   counseling. 
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training  and  placing  blind  or  partially  blind 
people.  Why  not  say  so. 

Employers  resisted,  which  was  only  natural. 
But  we  both  knew  what  we  were  talking  about 
and  in  that  way  the  sales  resistance  was  easier 
to  overcome. 

We  began  our  campaign  to  o\ercome  ex- 
isting resistance  by  approaching  employers 
armed  with  photographs  and  testimonial 
letters  from  California  industrialists  who  had 
employed  blind  workers.  Sales  resistance  grew 
less  and  less. 

Finally  our  Rehabilitation  Officers  for  the 
Blind,  all  of  whom  are  blind  themselves,  went 
into  plants  and  demonstrated  job  perform- 
ance right  on  the  assemljly  line.  To  guarantee 
the  training  of  blind  workers  they  promised 
to  remain  on  the  job  with  them  and  to  fol- 
low up  with  supervisory  calls. 

Some  have  asked  if  it  is  essential  to  limit 
the  number  of  blind  persons  in  any  one 
plant.  The  answer  must  be  qualified. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  plants  where  thirty 
or  forty  employees  are  working,  probably 
you  had  better  limit  the  number.  But  this  is 
not  for  the  "current  reasoning"  that  one 
might  make  a  sheltered  workshop  out  of  the 
industry.  The  real  reason  for  limitation  of 
blind  employees  depends  on  the  number  of 
jobs  the  employee  can  perform.  In  other 
words,  is  he  able  to  switch  from  job  to  job 
in  the  plant  during  the  slack  season? 

There  is  reservation  here,  too,  for  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  in  other  states,  senority  steps  in 
and  determines  who  shall  and  shall  not  work 
during  slack  seasons.  But  if  we  discuss  our 
large  plants,  such  as  Lockheed,  Northrop, 
Consolidated  Vultee,  etc..  there  need  be  no 
limit  on  the  number  of  blind  persons  em- 
ployed. Much  depends  on  whether  our  work- 
ers are  accepted  for  their  skills  or  because 
they  are  "blind  workers". 

If  our  public  accepts  us  on  the  basis  of 
skills,  rather  than  as  blind  workers,  we  and 
we  alone  create  that  attitude  of  mind.  If  they 
accept  us  as  blind  ^vorkers,  not  because  of  our 
skills,  I  think  we  have  created  an  illusion. 
We  have  set  ourselves  aside  from  the  normal 
work-a-day  world  and  then  wonder,  how 
come? 

There  is  another  question  that  often  arises. 
Should  we  place  a  blind  person  who  cannot 
travel  alone? 


On  the  whole  all  too  often  we  have  labeled 
a  blind  person  unfit  for  employment  if  he 
cannot  travel  alone.  Yet  many  of  our  blind 
friends,  once  brought  to  the  plant,  move 
about  the  premises  with  ease  and  facility, 
performing  an  excellent  job. 

Here  in  California  where  many  of  our  large 
plants  are  on  the  outskirts  of  town,  no  public 
transportation  is  available.  Employers  have 
found  they  cannot  seciu-e  normally  sighted 
workers  unless  they  provide  transportation 
for  them.  In  fact,  right  now  in  many  sections 
the  share-a-ride  plan  still  exists. 

No  wonder  our  rehabilitation  workers  for 
the  blind  felt  that  if  it  were  all  right  for 
normally  sighted  workers  to  be  taken  to  their 
jobs,  it  Avas  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  blind 
persons,  who  could  not  travel  along,  to  be 
taken  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  preferable  that  a  blind  person  be 
trained  to  travel  alone,  but  if  he  does  not, 
he  need  not  be  excluded  from  employment. 
The  challenge  may  be  for  him  to  learn  to 
travel,  either  with  a  white  cane  or  a  guide 
dog.  There  is  room  for  all  to  work,  both  those 
who  travel  and  those  who  do  not. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  too,  not  to  point  out 
this  factor  concerning  the  blind  traveling 
alone — normally  sighted  workers  do  not  travel 
alone.  Husbands  and  wives,  friends  and  new 
acquaintances  travel  to  work  together. 

Just  stand  at  the  employees  entrance  of  a 
factory  and  you  will  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  traveling  alone  is  a  myth. 

There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  the  im- 
portance of  traveling  alone.  The  blind  Place- 
ment Officer,  the  Rehabilitation  Officer  for 
the  Blind,  must  travel  alone  if  he  is  to  be 
successful. 

In  selling  jobs  that  blind  people  can  per- 
form, a  radio  program  has  been  used  to  sup- 
plement the  individual  contact  of  employers 
and  has  enhanced  our  normal  approach  to 
find  jobs  in  California. 

From  1943  to  the  present  date  a  radio 
station  in  Southern  California  has  carried  a 
weekly  program,  "Victory  Over  Darkness 
Through  Finger  Tip  Successes",  with  the 
slogan,  "If  you  think  that  we  are  blind.  See 
our  work  and  change  your  mind." 

On  this  program  each  week  we  interview 
an  employer  of  blind  people  with  one  of  his 
blind  employees. 
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Six  years  ago,  when  I  initiated  this  pro- 
gram, the  following  procedure  was  adopted. 
If  we  were  going  to  interview  an  employer 
who  had  two  or  three  blind  people,  working 
in  the  assembly  of  plumbing  fixtures,  using 
air  vises,  drill  presses  or  threading  and  tap- 
ping machines,  we  would  send  cards  to  simi- 
lar companies  who  had  not  yet  employed 
blind  people,  inviting  them  to  listen  in.  In 
this  way  we  do  not  only  reach  the  general 
public  but  a  specified  group  who  had  jobs 
to  offer  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to  con- 
sider our  blind  friends. 

After  the  program  the  Rehaljilitation  Offi- 
cer would  call  to  inquire  if  the  employer  had 
listened.  If  the  answer  was  no  the  placement 
officer  woidd  then  show  his  photographs  and 
letters  of  testimony  and  work  toward  secur- 
ing an  appointment  for  a  demonstration. 
Oftentimes  this  resulted  in  an  immediate 
demonstration  and  employment  of  a  blind 
person. 

We  have  increased  our  co\erage  since  1943. 
We  now  have  two  Northern  California  sta- 
tions carrying  our  program  of  Finger  Tip 
Successes. 

Under  job  development  I  wish  to  leave  with 
you  an  idea  which  has  been  used  for  espe- 
cially difficult  employers — those  employers 
who  have  always  said  "no"  emphatically  and 
who  would  not  even  talk  with  you.  An  idea 
that  occurred  to  the  writer  has  paid  dividends. 

'With  the  practice  of  reading  national  maga- 
zines and  daily  newspapers,  it  was  rather 
simple  to  cut  out  a  success  story  about  a 
blind  person  at  least  twice  a  month.  As  soon 
as  the  story  was  clipped,  photostats  would  be 
made  and  mailed  to  these  employers.  There 
would  be  no  comments  attached — only  my 
business  card.  Sometimes  the  clippings  re- 
ferred to  the  type  of  business  the  employer 
was  engaged  in,  sometimes  not.  But  the  effect 
was  positive  in  the  long  run.  Over  the  years 
this  practice  has  paid  off  in  breaking  down 
sales  resistance,  opening  the  way  for  place- 
ment of  more  and  more  blind  workers. 

There  was  a  time  when  those  in  the  know 
said,  "If  you  want  to  succeed  as  a  placement 
officer  only  place  the  best".  This  over-worked 
cliche,  I  believe,  is  no  longer  applicable. 

Naturally,  as  we  celebrate  our  centennial 
and  compare  methods  of  the  pioneer  49-ers 
with    up-to-date   methods   we   are    impressed 


with  the  effects  of  progress.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, old  cliches  which  once  applied  to  place- 
ment work  should  be  re-examined  for  ac- 
curacy. We  should  be  the  last  to  admit  that 
we  do  not  progress. 

Although  in  many  cases  it  may  still  be 
necessary  to  make  your  opening  successes  in 
an  industrial  plant  by  placing  the  best  you 
have,  a  thorough  examination  of  job  processes 
always  brings  forth  jobs  for  the  average,  too. 

Let  me  cite  two  important  cases  to  illustrate 
my  point. 

In  a  southern  California  electric  light  socket 
manufacturing  company  the  extra  special 
blind  workers  were  operating  punch  presses 
and  drill  presses.  Yet  there  were  three  jobs 
which  any  average  person  could  perform, 
namely  the  fitting  of  screws  in  contact  posts. 

The  question  here  was  not  the  matter  of 
the  employability  of  our  applicant,  but  the 
ingenuity  of  the  placement  officer;  his  ability 
to  find  the  job  comparable  to  the  available 
skill  of  the  applicant. 

My  second  illustration  has  to  do  with  a 
situation  in  Northern  California.  Here  is  a 
badge  company,  having  accepted  a  blind  per- 
son, a  girl,  for  the  assembling  of  plastic 
badges,  found  that  she  did  good  work  but 
was  not  fast  enough  to  meet  production 
quotas. 

Examination  of  the  job  for  a  replacement, 
this  time  by  a  blind  placement  officer, 
brought  forth  the  old  chestnut  "We  have 
tried  one  blind  person  and  so  we  have  found 
that  blind  people  are  not  employable  here". 

Not  being  particularly  impressed  with  this 
statement,  the  placement  officer  examined 
the  number  of  girls  employed  by  the  plant 
compared  to  the  number  of  men  employed. 
Finding  that  there  was  very  little  labor  turn 
o^'er  in  male  workers  and  a  great  deal  in  fe- 
male workers,  he  casually  asked  if  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  hire  only  male  employees 
to  solve  the  labor  turn  over  problem.  The 
Personnel  Director  understood  the  implica- 
tion without  further  discussion. 

But  an  intelligent  discussion  followed  re- 
garding "sighted  workers  being  the  blind 
workers  of  the  future".  It  was  brought  out 
that  all  workers,  whether  blind  or  sighted, 
are  individuals  subject  to  the  same  human 
failings  and  positive  actions. 
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I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  company  re- 
employed bhnd  workers. 

I  point  out  this  approach  to  you  because 
we  must  stop  thinking  of  placing  our  "super 
specials"  only.  We  must  intelligently  place 
everyone  who  applies  for  our  services.  They 
must  be  placed  on  the  basis  of  their  skills,  not 
what  we  think  their  skills  should  be. 

Train,  counsel,  yes.  Find  out  what  the  ap- 
plicant's level  of  potential  achievement  may 
be,  but  let  us  do  it  in  terms  of  real  re- 
habilitation— "rendering  an  individual  fit  to 
engage  in  remunerative  employment". 

If  we  lose  employers  we  have  used  the 
wrong  approach.  We  have  not  spent  enough 
time  in  education.  We  have  not  conditioned 
the  employer  to  accept  blind  people  as  they 
are,  the  same  basis  on  which  he  accepts 
sighted  peojDle. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  challenge  is  to  the 
^  placement  officer,  to  condition  employers,  to 
find  the  job  suitable  for  the  highest  produc- 
tion capacity  of  each  blind  person,  not  just 
the  best.  This  is  the  basis  on  which  our 
people  in  the  sighted,  workaday  world  are 
placed.  Not  all  are  equal  in  capacity,  so  why 
should  we  think  that  our  blind  friends  are 
different. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  close  this  ar- 
ticle without  referring  to  the  relative  merits 
of  sighted  placement  officers  compared  to 
blind  placement  workers. 

My  experience,  over  the  past  twenty-seven 
years  has  been  that  although  a  few  sighted 
officers  achieve  success,  blind  Rehabilitation 
Officers  do  the  best  job.  There  is  a  natural 
reason  for  this.  There  is  no  greater  "show- 
case" of  the  ability  of  the  blind  than  the 
blind  Placement  Officer  himself. 

^Ve  operate  through  seven  districts. 

There  are  six  blind  rehabilitation  officers 
distributed  throughout  four  districts.  The 
remaining  three  districts  will  be  served  tem- 
porarily by  a  consultant  service  available  to 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Officers  who 
are  sighted.  When  finances  permit,  these  three 
districts  will  have  a  rehabilitation  officer  for 
the  blind  assigned  to  them. 


Pointing  out  the  advisability  of  blind,  rather 
than  sighted  officers,  sometimes  poses  the 
question,  "suppose  you  do  not  have  trained 
blind  placement  officers?". 

The  answer  is  simple.  In  our  case  loads  we 
must  have  some  blind  people  being  trained 
for  employment  who  are  academically  and 
technically  skilled  to  be  placement  officers. 
As  we  are  rehabilitation  experts,  we  might 
guide  them  into  the  placement  field  of  the 
blind. 

To  illustrate  our  particular  emphasis  here 
in  California  on  the  feasibility  of  employing 
blind  placement  officers,  I  might  point  out 
that  our  six  blind  Rehabilitation  Officers  re- 
habilitated 121  applicants  from  July  i,  1948 
to  January  1,  1949 — an  average  of  20  re- 
habilitations per  worker.  Thus,  they  accom- 
plished in  one  half-year  a  better  average  than 
the  18  rehabilitations  set  as  standard  by  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  a  full 
year. 

I  have  not  written*  this  article  because  I 
wanted  the  experts  to  agree  with  me.  I  have 
reported  only  that  which  has  been  tried  and 
successfully  accomplished  in  one  of  the  48 
states.  You  will  bear  in  mind,  too,  that 
"There  would  be  no  U.S.A.  without  Cali- 
fornia." 

The  two  people  who  have  influenced  me 
most  in  my  views  on  work  for  the  blind,  and 
from  whom  I  have  drawn  much  inspiration, 
are  Peter  Salmon  and  Harry  D.  Hicker.  The 
former  was  my  first  employer.  I  started  with 
him  on  September  1,  1923.  He  gave  me  under- 
standing of  the  blind  through  his  own  in- 
finite patience  and  breadth  of  vision. 

Harry  D.  Hicker,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  for  whom  I  started 
work  September  1,  1943,  gave  me  my  first 
lesson  in  the  "positive  approach".  It  was 
he  who  informed  me  that  once  you  have 
confidence  in  human  nature  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "it  can't  be  done,  because  if  you 
think  so,  someone  will  soon  come  along  and 
embarrass  you  by  doing  it". 
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THE  PART  THE  LAY  GROUP  CAN  PLAY  IN  THE  ADVANCEMENT 

OF  THE  BLIND 

FRANK  A.  WRENCH 

Chief,  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind, 

Richmond,  Virginia 


Your  chairman  has  honored  me  by  request- 
ing that  I  present  to  you  tonight  a  paper,  the 
subject  being  "The  Part  the  Lay  Group  can 
Play  in  the  Advancement  of  the  Blind".  Why 
he  ever  selected  me  I  do  not  know  unless  it 
was  because  he  knew  that  I  have  called  on 
him  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  for 
help  in  promoting  our  program  in  Virginia 
and  he  felt  that  I  would  not  and  could  not 
very  well  refuse. 

If  you  will  pardon  me  for  a  few  minutes, 
I  would  like  to  explain  how  I  first  became  in- 
terested in  the  Blind  and  why  I  know  some- 
thing of  what  the  Lay  Group  can  do  in  ad- 
vancing the  work.  I  was  called  to  Virginia  in 
1924  to  take  over  a  campaign  that  the  Vir- 
ginia Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
had  started  to  build  and  equip  the  first  work- 
shop for  the  blind  in  Virginia.  (Your  Chair- 
man is  now  President  of  this  Association.) 
I  found  upon  my  arrival  there  that  the  or- 
ganization was  unknown  and  that  the  gen- 
eral public  was  uninformed  and  dubious 
about  what  blind  people  can  do.  I  immedi- 
ately explained  to  Mr.  "Watts  that  before  we 
could  expect  to  get  any  results,  there  must 
be  an  effort  made  to  sell  the  need  for  a 
program  to  the  general  public  and  to  prove 
to  it  that  the  Blind  were  capable  of  taking 
their  place  in  society  and  being  normal  hu- 
man beings.  I  was  asked  the  question  as  to 
how  I  proposed  to  accomplish  this.  I  re- 
sponded that  I  would  immediately  stop  all 
general  solicitation.  Next  I  would  hand  pick 
a  small  group  of  experienced  speakers  who 
^vould  be  able  to  present  the  problem  to 
Ci\ic  Clubs  and  Church  Groiqis  and  in  this 
way  secure  the  cooperation  of  Lay  Groups  in 
organizing  in  the  various  to^vns  and  counties 
committees  of  prominent  citizens  who  would 
assist  in  educating  the  public  and  informing 
it  of  what  was  needed  and  what  he  proposed 
to  do.  This  was  done  and  today  while  Vir- 
ginia has  a  comparatively  small  Blind  popu- 
lation, we  do  have,  I  believe,  a  well  rounded 


out   program   and  one   in   which   we   can   be 
proud. 

This  brings  me  to  what  I  believe  is  the 
first  and  most  important  way  in  which  the 
Lay  Group  can  assist  in  promoting  the  work 
for  the  Blind.  In  order  for  a  person  or  per- 
sons to  give  the  right  kind  of  assistance  he 
must  know  the  needs  of  the  blind  in  the 
community  and  State. 

1.  Know  the  services  and  their  functions 
as  offered  by  the  agencies  dealing  with  the 
blind,  such  as  the  State  Commissions  for  the 
Blind,  the  Health  Departments.  ^Velfare  De- 
partments, etc.  How  many  blind  people  are 
there  in  the  State  and  in  your  community? 
Are  their  needs  being  met? 

2.  A  program  of  recreation  is  badly  needed 
in  most  localities.  Find  out  what  recreational 
facilities  are  available  that  a  blind  person 
might  participate  in  and  encourage  the  Blind 
to  become  active  in  such  recreation. 

A  good  program  of  health  education  will 
help  to  spread  much  needed  knowledge  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  and  help  to 
make  useful  self-supporting  citizens  of  those 
who  are  blind.  Such  a  program  must  reach 
all  classes  of  people;  teachers,  social  workers, 
parents,  medical  profession,  emplovers,  coun- 
sellors and  probably  the  most  important  per- 
son of  all,  the  blind  person,  himself. 

More  trained  personnel  is  badly  needed  in 
^v'ork  for  the  blind.  Colleges  to  be  en- 
couraged to  teach  their  prospective  teachers 
to  give  more  accurate  ^'isual  test  to  school 
children,  proper  lighting,  seating  and  general 
observation  of  children  with  red  eves,  squint- 
ing, near  sightedness,  etc.  This  is  a  form  of 
education  in  prevention  and  advancement. 
Example — College  boy  failing  at  a  Virginia 
college  because  the  professor  did  not  know 
the  boy  was  blind.  His  counsellor  visited  the 
university  to  discuss  with  the  client  and  his 
professor  the  reason  for  his  failure.  The  pro- 
fessor stated  that  his  tests  were  made  up  from 
his  lectures  and  that  he  thought  the  reason 
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was  because  the  client  was  not  taking  the 
proper  notes  on  his  lectures.  The  counsellor 
explained  that  the  client  being  blind  was  the 
reason  his  notes  were  incomplete  and  his 
reader  was  taking  this  same  subject  but  under 
another  professor.  The  professor  said  he  did 
not  know  the  client  was  blind.  He  suggested 
that  the  client  try  and  get  one  of  his  best 
students  to  read  to  him  who  would  be  able 
to  review  the  client  and  help  him  to  get 
ready  for  the  final  examination  by  using 
his  notes.  While  we  were  talking  the  best 
student  in  the  class  came  into  the  professor's 
office  and  arrangements  were  made  for  him 


to  coach  the  client.  The  result  was  the  client 
passed  the  course  with  a  "B". 

The  Lay  Groups  can  help  with  job  place- 
ment by  notifying  the  proper  person  of  jobs 
a  blind  person  might  do  and  encouraging  em- 
ployers to  give  employment  to  such  a  person 
or  persons. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  re-emphasize 
that  whole-hearted  cooperation  from  all  per- 
sons, organizations  and  Lay  Groups  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  and  promote  the  total  per- 
sonality of  each  person  who  is  blind.  No 
single  agency,  no  single  type  of  worker  can 
meet  all  of  the  needs  alone. 
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This  discussion  is  the  result  of  two  surveys. 
The  first  of  these  surveys  was  designed  to  de- 
termine the  present  scope  of  Home  Industry 
Programs  for  the  blind.  The  second  survey 
was  designed  to  obtain  a  cross-section  of  the 
thinking  of  leaders  who  work  with  the  blind 
with  regard  to  principles  that  they  consider 
basic  in  the  development  of  effective  Home 
Industry  Programs.  We  made  this  approach 
to  the  problem  with  the  thought  in  mind  that 
a  thorough  analysis  of  the  present  scope,  ef- 
fectiveness, and  thinking  concerning  home 
industries  would  enable  us  to  draw  together 
significant  conclusions  that  might  not  only 
indicate  the  future  possibilities  in  home  in- 
dustries, but  might  also  possibly  provide  an 
outlined  map  showing  us  the  best  road  to 
take  from  this  point  forward. 

The  first  survey,  in  questionnnaire  form, 
was  sent  to  197  agencies  in  the  United  States, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  Alaska  and  Canada.  W^e 
received  responses  from  116  of  these  agencies. 
Of  the  116  responding  agencies,  74  indicated 
that  they  operated  home  industry  programs. 
The  remaining  42  agencies  indicated  that 
they  did  not  operate  home  industry  programs, 
although  almost  all  indicated  interest  in  the 
development  of  such  a  program.   Of  the  74 
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agencies  which  indicated  that  they  had  home 
industry  programs,  exactly  50%  were  public 
agencies  and  50%  were  private  agencies.  Thir- 
teen of  the  agencies  who  indicated  that  they 
did  not  have  home  industry  programs  were 
public  agencies,  while  the  remaining  29  were 
private. 

One  hundred  and  three  million  persons  re- 
side in  the  territories  being  served  by  the  74 
agencies  who  report  that  they  operate  home 
industry  programs.  These  agencies  indicate 
that  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand blind  persons  are  known  to  them.  The 
agencies  also  report  a  total  of  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty  blind  persons  em- 
ployed in  home  industries.  This  figure  repre- 
sents about  2%  of  the  blind  population  known 
to  these  agencies.  It  is  significant  to  note 
liere  that  the  survey  revealed  that  65%  of  the 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  home 
industries  workers  are  women. 

Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  agencies  indi- 
cated that  they  operated  a  workshop  as  a  part 
of  the  agency  service.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
that  in  the  agencies  through  which  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty  blind  persons 
are  employed  in  their  home,  only  thirteen 
hundred  and  ninety  three  are  employed  in 
sheltered  workshops.  Thus  the  responding 
agencies  report  more  blind  persons  employed 
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in  home  industry  than  in  slieltered  workshops. 
In  53  cases  the  plants  of  the  agencies  are  used 
to  store  raw  materials  for  home  industry  work- 
ers and  in  8  cases  reported  the  plants  are  not 
used.  Thirteen  agencies  did  not  complete 
this  item  on  the  questionnnaire.  On  the 
other  hand  63%  of  the  agencies  do  not  use 
their  workshop  facilities  for  the  primary 
processing  of  raw  materials  for  the  home 
workers,  while  63%  of  the  agencies  do  use 
their  workshop  facilities  for  the  final  finish- 
ing and  packaging  of  home  industry  products 
manufactured  by  blind  persons.  87%  of  the 
reporting  agencies  indicated  that  they  use 
their  plant  facilities  for  the  storing  of  finished 
products  made  by  the  home  industry  worker 
prior  to  the  sale  of  these  items.  Likewise,  87% 
of  the  agencies  undertake  the  design  of  new 
home  industry  23roducts.  It  therefore,  appears 
from  the  survey  that  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances the  plant  facilities  of  the  agency  are 
used  for  storage  and  packaging  purposes  and 
likewise,  that  most  of  the  agencies  undertake 
the  design  of  new  home  industry  products. 
However,  for  the  most  part  the  agencies  do 
not  use  their  workshop  facilities  for  the  pri- 
mary processing  of  raw  material  for  the 
home  industry  worker. 

With  regard  to  the  evaluation  and  train- 
ing of  home  industries  workers  the  informa- 
tion revealed  by  the  survey  ^vas  rather  dis- 
couraging. 58  agencies  do  not  use  psychologi- 
cal tests  in  the  evaluation  of  home  industry 
workers  and  only  16  do  use  tests.  Of  the  16 
agencies  using  psychological  tests  only  1 
agency  tests  all  home  industry  clients.  The 
remaining  15  test  some  of  their  clients.  Only 
13  of  the  agencies  using  psychological  tests 
administer  intelligence  tests.  Only  12  use  in- 
terest tests  and  9  personality  tests.  However, 
all  of  the  16  agencies  using  tests,  administer 
tests  of  manipulative  ability.  150  home  teach- 
ers are  employed  by  the  74  agencies  operating 
liome  industries  programs,  however,  only  36 
of  the  agencies  use  the  home  teachers  alone, 
or  in  combination  with  other  personnel  to 
train  home  industry  workers.  1 7  of  the  agen- 
cies use  workshop  personnel  as  trainers,  while 
15  of  the  agencies  use  agency  staff  especially 
assigned  to  the  home  industries  program  and 
15  other  agencies  use  a  variety  of  methods  for 
home  industry  training.  Many  of  the  agencies 
use   a   combination   approach   by   employing. 


for  example;  home  teachers  and  workshop 
personnel,  or  workshop  personnel  and  occu- 
pational therapists.  All  conceivable  combina- 
tions were  reported  in  the  survey.  Only  10 
agencies  reported  that  they  used  an  organ- 
ized training  outline  for  the  teaching  of 
home  industry  skills.  54  agencies  specifically 
indicated  that  they  did  not  use  a  training 
outline  and  ten  agencies  did  not  reply  to  that 
particular  item.  44  agencies  indicated  that 
they  supervised  the  home  industry  workers 
even  after  training  was  completed  while  17 
agencies  indicated  the  existence  of  no  super- 
vision and  13  agencies  did  not  reply.  In  the 
evaluation  and  training  of  home  industry 
workers,  as  revealed  by  the  survey,  we  may 
therefore,  draw  certain  conclusions.  First,  the 
vast  majority  of  agencies  do  not  use  psy- 
chological tests  for  the  evaluation  of  home 
industry  ^vorkers  and  for  the  most  part  even 
those  agencies  which  do  tise  psychological 
tests,  test  only  some  of  their  clients  with  an 
incomplete  battery  of  tests.  Second,  training 
practices  lack  standardization  almost  uni- 
formly both  from  the  standpoint  of  training 
personnel  and  training  curriculum.  Third, 
most  of  the  agencies  are  not  making  full  use 
of  the  training  facilities  at  their  command. 
Fourth,  for  the  most  part  agencies  do  super- 
vise home  ^vorkers  after  training  has  been 
completed. 

The  next  area  of  the  home  industries  pro- 
gram to  be  analyzed  is  the  method  of  ob- 
taining raw  material  and  equipment  for  the 
home  industry  worker.  First,  let  us  analyze 
the  methods  by  which  home  industries  work- 
ers obtain  raw  materials  as  revealed  by  the 
survey,  (a)  17  agencies  report  that  their  home 
industry  workers  purchase  ra^v  material  di- 
rectly from  commercial  suppliers,  (b)  16  agen- 
cies indicate  that  their  home  industries  clients 
purchase  raw  material  outright  from  the 
agency.  In  some  instances  combination  meth- 
ods are  used  in  which  clients  mav  either 
purchase  directly  from  the  agency  or  com- 
mercial suppliers,  (c)  21  agencies  report  that 
they  supply  the  home  industry  workers  with 
raw  material  deferring  payment  for  the  raw 
material  until  the  finished  product  has  been 
returned  to  the  agency,  (d)  Only  three  agen- 
cies indicate  that  they  supply  ra^s*  materials 
to  the  home  industry  workers  with  pavment 
for    the   initial   stock   being  received   bv   the 
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agency  prior  to  the  shipment  of  any  addi- 
tional stock  and  with  complete  payment  for 
each  succeeding  shipment  being  made  prior 
to  delivery,  (e)  26  agencies  report  that  mate- 
rials are  supialied  to  the  workers  without 
charge  on  the  same  basis  as  materials  are 
supplied  to  factory  workers,  (f)  10  agencies 
show  a  variety  of  other  miscellaneous  methods 
of  supplying  raw  materials  to  the  workers. 
Some  of  these  methods  represent  combinations 
of  the  methods  outlined  above.  Secondly,  let 
us  analyze  the  methods  used  by  the  agencies 
to  supply  home  industry  workers  with  neces- 
sary equipment.  The  survey  revealed  that  the 
following  methods  are  used  by  the  agencies: 
(a)  5  agencies  report  that  home  industry 
workers  purchase  their  equipment  from  com- 
mercial suppliers,  (b)  In  4  agencies  home 
industry  workers  purchase  the  equipment 
from  the  agency,  (c)  32  agencies  indicate  that 
equipment  is  provided  without  cost  by  the 
agency  with  right  to  title  being  retained  by 
the  agency,  (d)  In  26  agencies  the  equipment 
is  supplied  to  the  worker  without  cost  with 
right  to  title  being  retained  by  the  worker. 

(e)  In  only  one  instance  does  an  agency  lease 
this  equipment  to  home  industries  workers. 

(f)  6  agencies  employ  miscellaneous  and  com- 
bination methods  such  as  providing  equip- 
ment through  service  clubs,  philanthropic  in- 
dividuals, etc.  Inasmuch  as  the  methods  of 
delivery  of  raw  materials  is  an  important 
phase  of  the  home  industry  program  our 
survey  inquired  concerning  this  aspect  of 
agency  practice.  The  information  taken  from 
the  survey  shows  that  it  is  the  practice  of  22 
agencies  to  deliver  raw  materials  with  sched- 
ided  regularity  and  with  the  schedule  being 
known  to  the  worker  prior  to  delivery.  32 
agencies  indicate  that  they  do  not  deliver 
with  scheduled  regularity  and  20  agencies  did 
not  reply  to  this  item  on  the  survey.  From 
the  information  obtained  on  the  survey  of 
methods  of  supplying  raw  materials  and 
equipment  we  can  pull  together  certain  trends 
in  practice.  The  most  poptdar  method  of 
siqDplying  raw  materials  apparently  is  for 
the  agency  to  supply  materials  to  the  home 
industry  workers  in  the  same  way  in  which 
materials  are  supplied  to  factory  workers. 
While  this  is  the  most  popidar  single  method, 
48  agencies  use  a  combination  of  methods  all 
of  which   are  based  on   the  philosophy  that 


the  home  industry  worker  shoidd  pay  for  raw 
materials.  With  regard  to  the  supplying  of 
equipment  the  survey  revealed  a  dominant 
philosophy  that  equipment  should  be  sup- 
plied by  the  agency  without  cost.  58  of  the 
reporting  agencies  use  this  practice.  The  dis- 
parity of  method  here  concerns  itself  with 
the  right  to  title  with  32  agencies  maintaining 
right  to  title  and  26  agencies  granting  right 
to  title  to  the  worker.  We  believe,  in  this 
respect,  that  it  would  be  safe  to  assume  that 
we  are  witnessing  the  influence  of  two  differ- 
ent provisions  of  Public  Law  113,  namely;  the 
provision  of  occupational  tools  and  equipment 
on  the  one  hand,  and  provisions  for  controlled 
business  enterprise  programs  on  the  other 
hand.  The  findings  concerning  methods  used 
in  the  delivery  of  raw  materials  are  quite 
invalid  inasmuch  as  the  20  agencies  who  did 
not  reply  could  throw  the  findings  to  a  com- 
plete majority  in  either  direction.  We  may 
state  then  that  the  dominant  philosophy  is 
that  clients  should  purchase  ra^v  materials 
and  have  ecpiipment  supplied  without  cost. 
We  feel  that  we  can  make  no  statement  con- 
cerning methods  used  in  the  delivery  of  raw 
materials.  Next  we  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  the  suitability  of  working  space  and  the 
standards  of  production  for  home  industry 
workers.  The  findings  concerning  the  suit- 
ability of  working  space  are  inconclusive  be- 
cause 14  agencies  reported  that  more  than 
50%  of  their  workers  had  suitable  working 
space  separated  from  the  daily  activities  of  the 
family,  29  agencies  reported  that  50%  or  less 
had  such  working  space,  and  21  agencies  did 
not  report  on  this  item.  However,  it  is  clear, 
that  of  those  agencies  responding  to  this  par- 
ticular item  a  considerable  proportion  do 
not  provide  adequate  working  space  for  home 
industry  workers.  It  is  important  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  type  to  know  something  about 
the  standards  of  quantity  and  quality  of  pro- 
duction per  unit  of  time  required  by  the 
agency  before  accepting  a  client  as  a  partici- 
pant in  the  home  industries  program.  Only 
six  agencies  indicated  that  they  had  estab- 
lished standards,  for  quantity  of  production 
per  unit  of  time  as  a  prerequisite  for  the 
acceptance  of  clients  as  participants  in  their 
home  industries  programs.  On  the  other 
hand  44  agencies  have  established  standards 
for  quality  of  production   as  a  prerequisite. 
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With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  production  re- 
quired of  participants  in  the  home  inckistry 
programs,  we  find  tliat  49  agencies  do  not 
give  their  home  industry  workers  a  pre- 
scribed quantity  of  work  to  be  produced  dur- 
ing any  fixed  period  of  time.  In  investigating 
further  the  problem  of  delivery,  production 
and  pick  up  of  finished  products  we  find  that 
44  of  the  74  agencies  pick  up  the  finished 
home  industry  products.  However,  only  16 
agencies  indicate  that  the  products  are  picked 
up  with  scheduled  regularity  and  in  only  14 
agencies  is  the  schedule  known  in  advance  to 
the  home  industry  worker.  In  summarizing 
this  phase  of  the  survey  we  find  that  probably 
more  than  50%  of  the  home  industry  workers 
in  the  responding  agencies  do  not  have  suit- 
able working  space;  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances standards  of  quality  but  not  quantity 
of  production  have  been  established  as  pre- 
requisites for  participation  in  a  home  indus- 
tries program;  most  of  the  agencies  do  not 
give  the  home  industry  workers  a  budget 
quantity  of  work  to  be  produced  in  any 
period  of  time;  most  of  the  agencies  pick  up 
the  finished  product  but  few  pick  up  these 
products  with  schedided  regularity  with  the 
schedule  being  known  to  the  worker  in  ad- 
vance. 

A  tabulation  of  the  products  and  processes 
involved  in  home  industry  products  as  re- 
ported on  the  survey  indicates  as  follows: 
Chair  reseating,  leathercraft,  hand  metal  craft, 
bead  work,  basketry,  rubber  mat  making, 
weaving,  fly  tying,  tennis  racket  restringing, 
crocheting,  knitting,  sewing,  manufacture  of 
pot  holders,  manufacture  of  coat  hangers,  tag 
stringing,  manufactiue  of  plastic  costimie 
jewelry,  manufacture  of  tennis  nets,  fish  nets, 
etc.  and  miscellaneous.  In  popidarity  the 
products  rank  as  follows:  leathercraft  with 
six  hundred  and  sixty-two  workers  employed. 
Second,  sewing  with  six  hundred  and  forty- 
nine.  Third,  manufacture  of  pot  holders  with 
tliree  hundred  and  thirty-four  workers  em- 
ployed. Fourth,  crocheting  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one  employed  and  fifth,  weaving 
with  two  himdred  and  twenty-one  employed. 

Methods  of  payment  for  work  performed 
and  sales  policies  were  the  next  areas  which 
we  attempted  to  survey.  Forty-one  agencies 
reported  that  home  industry  workers  were 
paid  the  market  price  for  finished  products. 


Sixteen  agencies  indicated  that  this  was  not 
the  case  in  their  agency.  Seventeen  agencies 
did  not  reply.  Only  seven  agencies  indi- 
cated that  their  home  industry  workers  were 
entirely  responsible  for  the  sale  of  the  prod- 
ucts made  by  them.  Twenty-three  agencies 
indicated  that  payment  was  made  when  the 
finished  article  was  accepted  by  the  agency, 
and  only  seven  when  the  article  was  sold  by 
the  agency.  Twenty-four  agencies  pay  at 
regular  payroll  intervals  while  nine  agencies 
pay  when  the  article  is  sold  by  the  home 
industry  worker.  Only  twenty-six  agencies  ac- 
cept complete  responsibility  for  the  sale  of 
home  industry  products  and  in  only  three 
of  these  agencies  does  the  sales  policy  pro- 
hibit direct  local  sales  by  the  home  industry 
worker.  Twenty-eight  agencies  report  that 
they  employ  salesmen  to  market  home  in- 
dustry products.  It  should  be  brought  out 
here  that  all  the  agencies  combined  employ 
only  58  full  time  professional  personnel  and 
130  part  time  professional  personnel  in  their 
home  industries  programs.  It  appears,  then 
that  better  than  50%  of  the  agencies  pay  the 
market  price  for  home  industry  products 
with  the  most  jiopular  method  of  payment 
being  payment  at  regular  payroll  intervals 
and  the  second  most  popidar  method,  pay- 
ment by  the  agency  when  the  finished  product 
is  received  by  the  agency.  Only  about  one 
third  of  the  responding  agencies  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  sales  of  all  acceptal)le  home 
industry  products  and  even  these  agencies,  for 
the  most  part,  do  not  prohibit  local  sales  by 
the  home  industry  worker.  It  should  be 
mentioned  in  passing  that  forty-four  agen- 
cies indicated  that  there  were  no  home  work 
laws  or  ordinances  that  impeded  their  pro- 
gram. Only  three  agencies  indicated  that 
they  were  impeded  by  such  laws.  Twenty- 
se\'en  agencies  did  not  reply. 

Thirty-two  agencies  provided  information 
on  the  survey  giving  the  income  of  their 
home  industry  workers.  Forty-two  agencies 
did  not  reply  to  this  part  of  the  sur^■ev.  The 
income  indicated  by  the  thirty-two  agencies 
comljined  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-se\en 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars, 
this  covered  the  income  of  one  thousand 
and  twenty-eight  home  industry  workers.  It 
is  significant  to  note  that  eleven  agencies  of 
the  thirty-two  reported  showed  earned  income 
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for    their   home   industry   workers   of  eighty- 
five  thousand  dollars  out  of  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  thousand  dollar  total.  This 
means  that  the  home  industry  workers  (four 
hundred  and  sixty-five)  working  in  the  pro- 
grams  of  eleven   agencies  earned   eighty-five 
thousand    dollars   during    the    calendar   year 
of    1948    for   an    average    annual    income   of 
one    hundred    and    eighty- two    dollars    and 
eighty  cents.  On  the  other  hand,  home  indus- 
try workers,  five  hundred  and  sixty-three  in 
number    working    in    the    other    twenty-one 
agency  programs  earned  only  fifty-two  thou- 
sand, three  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  of  1948  for  an  average 
income  of  ninety-two  dollars  and  ninety-three 
cents.    We,    therefore,    became    interested    in 
comparing  the  eleven  agency  programs  against 
the  programs  of  the  other  twenty-one  agen- 
cies to  determine  whether  there  ^vere  signifi- 
cant  program   differences   that   might   throw 
light  on   the  question,  "what  principles   are 
basic  to  an  effective  home  industry  program". 
We  felt  that  if  significant  differences  existed 
we  might  begin  to  see  the  outline  of  the  map 
for  the  best  road  to  take  from  this  point  for- 
ward  in   the   development  of  effective  home 
industry   programs.    Here   are   the  results   of 
our  comparison  of  the  group  of  eleven  agen- 
cies with   the  group  of   twenty-one   agencies. 
Please  keep  in  mind  that  the  eleven  agency 
group  represented  an  average  income  of  al- 
most twice  the  average  income  to  home  in- 
dustry workers  in  the  programs  of  the  twenty- 
one  agency  group.  For  purposes  of  clarification 
we  will  designate  the  eleven  agency  group  as 
Group  A  and  the  twenty-one  agency  group,  as 
Group  B.  In  Group  A  ten  out  of  the  eleven 
agencies  used  their  plant  for  storage  of  raw 
materials,  while  in  Group  B  eighteen  out  of 
the  twenty-one  agencies  used  their  plant  for 
this   purpose.   In   Group   A   five   out   of   the 
eleven   agencies  use  their  plant  facilities  for 
primary  processing  while  in  Group  B  six  out 
of  the  twenty-one  agencies  perform  this  func- 
tion.   Nine   out    of    the    eleven    agencies    op- 
erate a  workshop  as  a  part  of  agency  service 
and   fifteen   out   of   the    twenty-one   agencies 
operate  a  workshop.  Plant  facilities  are  used 
for    final    finishing    and    packaging   in   eight 
agencies  in  Group  A  and  only  in  eleven  agen- 
cies in  group  B.  All  of  the  agencies  in  Group 
A  use  their  plant  facilities  for  storage  of  fin- 


ished products,  while  only  eleven  of  the  other 
twenty-one   agencies   store   finished   products. 
Ten  of  the  eleven  agencies  in  Group  A  under- 
take    the     design     of    new     products     while 
eighteen  out  of  the   twenty-one   agencies   in 
Group  B  do  likewise.  In  so  far  as  the  training 
of  the  home  workers  is  concerned,  home  teach- 
ers train  in  six  agencies  in  Group  A  and  in 
thirteen  agencies  in  Group  B;  workshop  per- 
sonnel are  used  for  this  purpose  in  five  agen- 
cies in  Group  A  and  five  agencies  in  Group 
B;   agency  staff  especially  assigned   to  home 
industries   are   used   for  training  in   two  in- 
stances  in   Group   A   and  seven   instances   in 
Group  B;  while  miscellaneous  personnel  are 
used   in    Group   A   in   one    instance    and    in 
Group    B    in    three    instances.    An    organized 
training   outline   is  used   in    two   out   of   the 
eleven  agencies  and  also  in  only  two  out  of  the 
other    twenty-one.    Standards    of    quality    of 
production   for   acceptance   for   participation 
in  the  home  industry  program  exists  in  seven 
agencies  in  Group  A  and  only  in  eleven  out 
of  the  twenty-one  agencies  in  Group  B.  Psy- 
chological tests  are  used  by  four  of  the  eleven 
agencies  and  also  only  four  of  the  twenty-one 
agencies.   In   Group  A   ten   agencies   indicate 
that  50%  of  their  home  industry  workers  do 
not  have  suitable  working  space  while  only 
one  agency  in  this  group  indicates  that  more 
than  50%  of  its  workers  have  suitable  space. 
On   the  other  hand,  in  Group  B,  seventeen 
of   the   agencies   indicate   that  50%   of   their 
workers  do  not  have  suitable  space  and  four 
agencies  indicate  that  most  of  their  clients  do 
have  suitable  space.  With  regard  to  the  ob- 
taining  of   raw   materials    in    Group    A   one 
agency    indicates    that    the   workers   purchase 
materials  directly  from  commercial  suppliers, 
six   agencies  indicate   similarly   in   Group   B. 
Both   groups   indicate   that   the   clients   pur- 
chase materials  directly  in  four  instances,  from 
the  agency.   The  same   figures  hold  in  both 
groups    for    deferred    payment    plans.    Four 
agencies  in  Group  A  indicate  that  materials 
are  supplied  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  fac- 
tory and  eleven  agencies  in  Group  B  indicate 
this.    In    three    instances    out    of    eleven    in 
Group  A  and  seven  instances  out  of  twenty- 
one  in  Group  B  raw  materials  are  delivered 
to  the  home  industry  workers.  In  ten  out  of 
the  eleven  instances  in  Group  A  equipment 
is  provided  without  cost  by  the  agency  and 
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in  Group  B  this  is  the  case  in  only  fifteen  out 
of  twenty-one  agencies.  In  only  one  agency 
in  each  group  are  the  clients  given  a  definite 
quantity  of  work  to  perform  each  week.  Work- 
ers are  supervised  in  their  homes  in  seven 
of  eleven  instances  in  Group  A  and  fourteen 
out  of  twenty-one  instances  in  Group  B.  Nine 
out  of  eleven  agencies  in  Group  A  pick  up 
finished  products  while  only  twelve  out  of 
twenty-one  perform  this  function  in  Group  B. 
Three  agencies  in  Group  A  pay  the  market 
price  for  finished  products  while  eight  agen- 
cies in  Group  B  pay  the  market  price.  In  six 
of  eleven  agencies  in  Group  A  payment  is 
made  when  the  article  is  accepted  by  the 
agency,  while  this  practice  is  maintained  in 
Group  B  in  only  six  out  of  the  twenty-one 
agencies.  Payment  at  regular  payroll  intervals 
is  the  practice  in  five  agencies  in  Group  A 
and  only  seven  agencies  in  Group  B.  Five 
agencies  out  of  the  eleven  in  Group  A  ac- 
cept complete  sales  responsibility  while  only 
nine  out  of  the  twenty-one  in  Group  B  ac- 
cept this  responsibility.  Three  agencies  in 
Group  A  employ  salesmen  for  home  industry 
products  while  eight  in  Group  B  employ  this 
type  of  personnel.  In  Group  A  fourteen  full 
time  professional  agency  personnel  and  thir- 
ty-two part  time  agency  personnel  are  em- 
ployed in  the  home  industries  program  while 
in  Group  B,  consisting  of  twenty-one  agen- 
cies, only  eight  fidl  time  professional  per- 
sonnel and  forty-six  part  time  professional 
personnel  are  employed.  While  the  results  of 
the  comparison  between  these  two  groups  of 
agencies  can  be  considered  by  no  means  con- 
clusive, nevertheless,  significant  differences  do 
exist  in  certain  phases  of  the  program. 

As  stated  before,  the  second  survey  was  de- 
signed to  obtain  a  cross-section  of  the  think- 
ing of  leaders  who  work  with  the  blind  with 
regard  to  principles  that  they  consider  basic 
in  the  dcAelopment  of  effective  home  indus- 
try programs.  The  survey  in  questionnaire 
form  was  sent  to  fifty  administrators  in  the 
field  of  Avork  with  the  blind  in  both  public 
and  private  agencies.  Twenty-six  responses 
were  received  from  which  we  dre^v  the  fol- 
lowing information.  Eighteen  of  the  responses 
agree  that  in  order  to  be  effective,  a  home  in- 
dustries program  should  be  an  extension  of 
a  workshop.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one 
of  the  significant  differences  between  the  two 


groups  of  agencies  just  compared  was  in  the 
increased  number  of  workshops  operated  by 
Group  A  in  comparison  to  the  lower  income 
agencies  in  Group  B.  In  nineteen  instances 
out  of  twenty-six  on  the  second  survey  those 
responding  indicated  that  they  believe  that 
the  plant  facilities  of  the  agency  should  be 
used  for  the  primary  processing  of  raw  ma- 
terials. This  likewise,  constitutes  one  of  the 
significant  difTerences  in  the  comparison  be- 
tween Group  A  and  Group  B.  with  the  com- 
parison being  favorable  to  Group  A.  Sixteen 
of  the  administrators  agree  that  an  organized 
training  outline  is  basic  to  an  effective  home 
industry  program.  This,  too,  is  a  phase  of 
the  program  in  which  Group  A  had  a  sig- 
nificantly higher  record  than  Group  B.  Only 
nine  persons  on  the  second  survey  indicated 
that  they  believed  that  home  industry  work- 
ers should  meet  standards  of  quantity  of  pro- 
duction per  unit  per  time  while  twenty-two 
felt  that  standards  of  quality  of  production 
were  basic  to  an  effective  program.  This  was 
not  an  area  of  significant  difference  in  the 
comparison  between  Group  A  and  Group  B. 
Twenty-one  persons  indicated  on  the  second 
survey  that  they  believe  that  suitable  working 
space  separated  from  the  daily  life  of  the 
family  was  basic  to  an  eflfectiAe  home  indus- 
try program.  There  was  no  significant  differ- 
ence between  Group  .\  and  Group  B,  in  this 
phase  of  the  program  although  neither  groups 
of  agencies  reported  more  than  50%  of  their 
workers  having  suitable  space.  Twenty-two 
of  the  opinions  on  the  second  questionnaire 
were  in  agreement  that  raw  materials  should 
be  supplied  to  home  industry  Avorkers  in  the 
same  manner  as  materials  are  supplied  to  fac- 
tory workers.  There  was  no  significant  dif- 
ference between  Group  A  and  Group  B  in 
this  regard,  although  many  more  agencies  in 
Group  A  than  in  Group  B  paid  the  workers 
when  the  finished  products  were  accepted  by 
the  agency.  Seventeen  of  those  persons  re- 
sponding to  the  second  questionnaire  believe 
that  ownership  of  the  equipment  by  the 
agency  is  basic  to  an  effective  home  indus- 
tries program.  There  is  a  rather  equal  division 
of  practice  on  this  point  as  revealed  both  by 
the  first  survey  and  the  comparison  of  Group 
A  and  Group  B.  However,  no  significant  dif- 
ference exists  except  that  in  Group  A  ten  out 
of   the   eleven   agencies   provided   equipment 
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without  cost  and  in  Group  B  only  fifteen  out 
of  twenty-one  agencies  provided  equipment 
without  cost.  In  fifteen  instances  the  responses 
on  the  second  survey  indicated  agreement  that 
home  industry  workers  should  be  given  a 
budget  quantity  of  work  to  be  performed 
each  week.  No  significant  difference  exists  on 
this  point  between  Group  A  and  Group  B 
and  only  eight  agencies  on  the  first  survey  out 
of  the  seventy-four  agencies  indicate  that  they 
require  the  production  of  a  budget  quantity 
of  work.  Twenty-five  of  the  leaders  in  work 
with  the  blind  out  of  the  twenty-six  re- 
sponding believe  that  home  industry  work- 
ers should  be  supervised  in  their  homes.  Nine- 
teen responses  on  the  second  survey  indicate 
agreement  that  the  workers  should  be  paid 
the  market  price  and  twenty-two  report  they 
believe  the  agency  should  accept  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  the  sale  of  home  industry 
products.  On  this  latter  point  in  the  Group 
A  and  B  comparison  a. significant  difference 
existed  in  favor  of  Group  A.  The  second  sur- 
vey revealed  that  eighteen  persons  believed 
that  direct  sales  by  the  home  industry  work- 
ers should  be  prohibited  in  order  to  have  an 
effective  home  industry  program.  This  is  def- 
initely contrary  to  present  practice.  No  sig- 
nificant difference  here  between  A  &  B.  Seven- 
teen of  those  responding  to  the  second  sur- 
vey believe  that  payment  at  regular  payroll 
intervals  is  basic  to  an  effective  home  indus- 
tries program.  This  represented  an  area  of 
significant  difference  in  the  comparison  of 
Group  A  and  Group  B  in  favor  of  Group  A. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  in- 
come per  annum  considered  to  be  acceptable 
by  those  responding  to  the  second  question- 
naire is  $609.00  while  Group  A  maintained 
an  average  of  $182.80  and  Group  B  an  aver- 
age of  only  $92.93. 


While  we  fully  realize  that  it  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  to  draw  sweeping  con- 
clusions from  our  survey  of  the  present  scope 
of  home  industry  programs  and  from  the  re- 
sults of  this  survey  set  up  supposedly  tried 
and  tested  principles  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  effective  home  industry  programs  for 
the  Ijlind,  we  do  feel  that  a  few  general 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  our  survey  and 
a  few  principles  that  appear  to  be  basic  can 
be  suggested,  as  follows:  #1.  Workshop  fa- 
cilities are  not  being  used  to  their  full  value. 
1^2.  Primary  processing,  finishing  and  storage 
by  the  agency  and  the  design  of  new  products 
by  the  agency,  not  now  in  general  practice, 
are  basic  to  an  effective  program.  ^3.  The 
evaluation  and  training  of  home  industry 
workers  has  not  as  yet  been  standardized. 
Nevertheless,  effective  evaluation  technics  and 
training  methods  appear  to  be  basic.  #4.  Pro- 
\'iding  of  more  suitable  working  conditions 
including  work  space,  supply  of  materials, 
pick  up  of  finished  products  and  payment  at 
regidar  intervals  need  to  be  standardized  to 
a  greater  extent.  :^^.  Acceptance  for  sales  re- 
sponsibility, now  not  generally  practiced  by 
the  agencies,  appears  to  be  a  basic  necessity. 
:ff:6.  Bringing  a  larger  number  of  capable, 
well  trained  personnel  to  bear  on  this  prob- 
lem is  definitely  indicated  as  is  expansion  in 
the  variety  of  pi'ocesses  and  products.  A  good 
start  has  been  made  in  the  right  direction  by 
a  number  of  agencies.  Basic  principles  are  be- 
ginning to  become  apparent.  It  remains  now 
for  us  to  build  on  these  principles,  experi- 
ment further,  study  in  greater  detail,  so  that 
the  years  ahead  will  find  us  rendering  greater 
service  to  a  larger  number  of  blind  persons 
through  increasingly  effective  programs  of 
home  industry. 


THE  CONTENT  AND  PLACE  OF  THE  LIBERAL  ARTS 

COURSE  IN  THE  PRE-PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

HELEN  A.  STRICKLAND 
Supervisor  of  Education,   State  Board  of  Education  of  the   Blind,   Hartford,   Conn. 


In  considering  the  place  and  content  of  the 
liberal  arts  course  in  the  training  and  prep- 
aration of  the  home  teacher  the  ultimate  goal 
or  objective  must  be  kept  in  mind.  That  ob- 


ject is  to  enable  the  teacher  to  take  her  right- 
ful place  in  the  field  as  a  professional  worker. 
This  means  that  the  home  teacher  not  only 
has  been  trained  in  the  practical  skills  and 
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techniques  necessary  for  her  calling,  but  she 
is  also  intellectually  alert,  socially  poised,  per- 
sonable, emotionally  stable,  physically  fit, 
morally  and  spiritually  enlightened  and  pos- 
sesses the  capacity  for  assuming  responsibility 
and  exercising  mature  judgment  together 
with   a  sincere   desire    to   serve  others. 

Although  the  graduate  of  the  school  for 
the  blind  may  have  been  an  outstanding  stu- 
dent in  every  respect,  she  needs  special  equip- 
ment in  order  to  compete  in  a  seeing  world 
on  a  professional  basis.  Most  or  all  of  her 
educational  experience  has  been  spent  in  the 
protective  environment  of  the  school  for  the 
blind  with  its  necessary  limitations.  The  girl 
or  boy,  although  older,  is  somewhat  less  ma- 
ture than  the  average  public  high  school  grad- 
uate; somewhat  lacking  in  assurance,  poise 
objectivity  and,  because  of  his  limited  ex- 
periences, having  certain  prejudices,  anxieties 
and  often  an  unreadiness  to  accept  differences 
in  others.  The  four  year  liberal  arts  course 
besides  being  a  prerequisite  for  any  profes- 
sional training  provides  an  excellent  training 
and  proving  gi-ound  for  the  prospective 
teacher. 

It  is  generally  true  that  most  young  blind 
people  entering  college  to  prepare  for  the 
home  teaching  field  are  being  assisted  finan- 
cially by  some  agency  or  have  discussed  their 
plans  with  an  agency  for  the  blind.  It  seems 
essential  and  right,  therefore,  that  there  be 
cooperation  between  the  agency,  the  school 
for  the  blind,  the  college  authorities  and  the 
student  in  order  that  the  prospective  teacher 
be  given  carefid  guidance  in  planning  courses 
and  activities  to  the  best  advantage.  In  such 
coimselling  the  needs  of  the  individual,  de- 
termined through  careful  study  by  qualified 
workers,  home  teacher  certification  require- 
ments, and,  if  a  position  is  being  held  tenta- 
tively for  the  person,  the  specific  needs  of  that 
agencv  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

During  the  course  of  study  the  individual 
should  learn  as  much  about  the  world  in 
which  we  live  as  four  years  will  permit.  The 
exploratory  courses  taken  in  the  first  two 
years  may  uncover  latent  capacities  ivhich 
will  open  up  new  fields  of  interest.  This 
should  help  in  the  elimination  of  those  per- 
sons ■who  decided  on  home  teaching  merely 
because  it  seemed  the  only  career  open  to 
them. 


The  professional  worker  needs  the  well- 
roimded  cultural  background  courses  offered 
in  the  liberal  arts  curriculum.  She  should  be- 
come well  enough  acquainted  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world,  so  that  she  can  under- 
stand and  enjoy  the  best  of  it.  She  needs  an 
excellent  command  of  English  and  should 
continue  to  take  courses  which  will  give  her 
the  fundamentals  of  good  speech  and  writ- 
ing until  she  is  able  to  express  herself  fluently, 
with  clarity  and  directness.  In  this  connection, 
a  good  speech  course  will  help  in  the  social 
adjustment  of  the  individual  in  addition  to 
training  the  young  worker  to  think  clearly 
on  her  feet  in  any  group  and  to  express  her- 
self well.  Most  home  teachers  are  called  upon 
to  speak  at  various  gatherings  so  the  im- 
portance of  this  training  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

A  wide  knowledge  of  history  especially 
American  is  required  of  the  college  student. 
Such  knowledge  stimulates  interest  in  and 
the  ability  to  analyze  current  events  which 
will  be  an  asset  in  dealing  with  many  of  her 
clients. 

A  study  of  a  language  gives  the  embryo 
teacher  not  only  some  insight  into  the  difficid- 
ties  foreign  born  clients  have  in  learning  Eng- 
lish, but  also  insight  into  some  of  the  diffi- 
cidties  confronting  an  individual  studying 
braille.  The  chances  are  that  our  hypothetical 
teacher  learned  braille  as  a  child  in  the  school 
for  the  blind  so  she  has  little  conception,  at 
first,  of  the  problem  it  presents  to  the  newly- 
Ijlinded  adidts  with  whom  she  ^\'ill  be  work- 
ing. 

A  knowledge  of  music  and  musical  litera- 
ture is  a  vital  part  of  a  liberal  arts  education 
and  this  or  art  courses  are  usually  required. 
A  music  appreciation  course  will  be  a  source 
of  joy  throughout  the  years  to  come.  If  the 
individual  has  any  singing  ability  she  shotild 
seek  to  join  the  glee  club  or  chorus. 

Courses  in  logic  and  philosophy  will  give 
the  student  training  in  how  to  think  as  well 
as  some  knowledge  of  the  thinking  of  the 
world's  great  men. 

The  development  of  understanding  and 
thus  tolerance  will  be  aided  by  a  course  in 
comparative  religions.  The  worker  will  be 
dealing  with  people  of  all  faiths  so  it  is  im- 
portant for  her  to  have  an  imprejudiced,  in- 
telligent understanding  of  the  various  faiths. 
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During  the  first  two  years  of  college  the 
courses  are  designed  to  promote  the  intellec- 
tual capacities  of  the  student  preparatory,  to 
specialization.  By  the  junior  year  the  stu- 
dent's interests  should  be  well-defined  so  that 
she  may  embark  on  a  concentration  of  fields 
of  interest  which  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  pro- 
fessional training  later.  My  personal  feeling 
is  that  a  major  in  sociology,  a  minor  in  psy- 
chology with  related  fields  of  education  and 
economics  or  political  science  provides  a 
sound  foundation. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  useful  material  in  the 
sociological  field  ranging  from  anthropology 
to  current  social  legislation  and  pensions.  The 
teacher  needs  as  much  of  this  as  she  is  able 
to  fit  into  her  schedule.  She  will  find  that  the 
study  of  associations,  institutions,  family  and 
community  life,  classes,  castes,  customs,  social 
codes,  minority  groups,  social  processes  and 
social  change  together  with  a  study  of  the 
problems  arising  from  the  relationships  of 
these  groups,  will  all  have  meaning  for  her 
in  her  work  as  a  home  teacher.  Field  work 
projects  required  for  some  of  the  social  case 
work  courses  should  be  worked  out  with  the 
agency  for  the  blind  so  that  the  student  has 
the  same  opportunity  as  the  seeing  students. 

Psychology,  with  its  study  of  behavior, 
traits,  feelings  and  attributes,  will  help  the 
student  to  understand  herself  and  others.  A 
study  of  psychology  as  applied  to  educational 
problems  as  they  relate  to  adjustment  and  in- 
dividual differences  will  be  of  inestimable 
value.  In  fact,  several  education  courses 
should  be  carried  including  one  on  methods 
of  teaching.  Even  though  the  blind  student 
may  not  be  admitted  to  the  school  of  educa- 
tion most  colleges  will  cooperate  with  the 
agency  in  arranging  for  practice  teaching  at 
a  school  for  the  blind. 

Courses  in  economics,  government  and  po- 
litical science  bring  the  student  up  to  date  on 
the  functional  elements  and  forces  of  our 
modern  society.  As  many  of  our  home  teachers 
^\'ilI    he    employed    by    the   state    agencies    it 


woidd  be  well  for  them  to  be  familiar  with 
the  intricacies  and  restrictions  of  state  gov- 
ernment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  junior  year  the 
student  should  arrange  to  take  work  in  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  the  work  for  the 
blind,  eye  conditions,  psychology  of  blindness 
and  crafts  given  at  one  of  the  colleges  which 
offer  courses  for  workers  with  the  blind.  For 
the  new  worker  needing  orientation  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  experienced  workers 
in  the  field  who  have  returned  for  "refresher" 
courses  enables  her  to  absorb  what  could  not 
be  given  in  any  textbook. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  senior  seminar 
and  conference  courses  is  designed  to  train 
the  student  to  secure,  organize  and  interpret 
material  from  various  sources.  The  future 
home  teacher  needs  to  cultivate  the  ability  to 
analyze  and  interpret  correctly  people,  situa- 
tions and  information.  Progress  in  the  future 
will  depend,  in  part,  on  that  very  ability. 

Throughout  the  college  years  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a  broad  cultural  back- 
ground is  effective  only  if  the  student  is  mak- 
ing active  use  of  her  knowledge.  She  must  be 
more  than  a  listener  and  a  passive  though 
successful  examinee.  To  this  end  she  should 
be  encouraged  to  participate  in  classroom, 
club  and  dormitory  activities.  She  must  learn 
to  view  her  college  experience  not  merely  as 
a  credit  chasing  grind  with  each  course  and 
type  of  recreation  as  an  isolated  imit  but 
rather  as  an  integrating  experience,  one  of 
accretion  and  imfoldment  which  will  enable 
her  to  go  forth  as  a  capable  young  woman 
ready  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  seeing 
world. 

The  program  as  suggested  may  seem  exact- 
ing, even  gruelling,  for  the  handicapped  stu- 
dent who  must  do  her  work  the  hard  way. 
But  it  is  worth  it.  The  teacher  has  her  Class 
I  certificate  (i7id  a  coveted  degree  from  an  ac- 
credited college  which  is  the  only  key  that 
opens  the  door  to  the  graduate  schools  and 
thus  to  a  career  as  a  professional  w^orker. 
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PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION  FOR  HOME  TEACHING  AFTER 
COLLEGE  GRADUATION 

*MISS  ANNETTE  B.  DINSMORE 
Assistant  Director,  Deaf-Blind  Department,   American   Foundation  for  the   Blind,   Inc., 

New  York,  New  York 


The  home  teacher  is  and  should  be  a  highly 
skilled,  professional  worker  and  it  is  hearten- 
ing to  know  that  her  standing  is  more  and 
more  accepted  generally.  The  very  fact  that 
this  panel  discussion  is  being  held  here  to- 
night gives  evidence  of  such  recognition.  The 
home  teacher  lays  the  foundation  in  all  work 
for  the  blind.  Using  all  the  skills  and  tools 
at  her  command,  she  must  help  the  blind  per- 
son to  again  take  his  normal  place  in  society 
and  to  resume  his  responsibility  to  himself 
and  to  society.  She  must  have  patience,  ima- 
gination, originality,  insight,  and  understand- 
ing. She  must  be  able  to  recognize  individual 
differences  and  know  the  effects  of  additional 
handicaps.  For  example,  she  must  be  pre- 
pared to  work  with  the  deaf-blind  who  need 
her  help  so  desperately.  She  must  be  prepared 
to  serve  all  who  need  her  whatever  their  age 
and  whether  or  not  they  are  capable  of  be- 
coming self  supporting. 

For  years,  many  of  us  have  recognized  the 
important  role  the  home  teacher  plays  in 
work  for  the  blind  and  the  increasing  poten- 
tialities of  her  job.  Certainly  we  who  are  con- 
cerned with  services  for  the  deaf-blind  turn 
to  her  constantly  for  help  for  these  people. 
The  need  for  adequate  professional  training 
at  the  graduate  level  is  increasingly  apparent. 
If  the  home  teacher  is  to  keep  pace  with  the 
expanding  conception  of  her  work,  then  we 
must  see  to  it  that  she  is  prepared  to  do  so. 

The  two  training  resources  now  available 
for  home  teachers  have  been  set  up  to  meet 
]5resent  needs  during  the  period  of  change 
through  which  the  service  is  de\eloping. 
These  are  the  summer  course  in  Michigan 
sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
tlie  Blind  and  the  training  course  offered  by 
the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
summer  course  is  designed,  primarily,  for 
workers  already  in  the  field  to  give  them  a 
background  of  knowledge  which  can  fill  in 
the  gaps  of  their  own  training.  There  is  no 
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time  or  great  need  for  field  work  in  connec- 
tion with  this  course  because  the  workers  in 
service  have  a  wealth  of  experience  upon 
which  to  draw  for  discussion  groups.  The 
course  offered  by  the  Overbrook  School  for 
the  Blind  gives  training  to  potential  home 
teachers,  not  yet  employed  as  such.  It  has 
often  been  found  necessary  to  give  training  in 
fundamental  subjects  as  well  as  more  ad- 
vanced work,  training  in  crafts,  methods  of 
teaching,  typing,  and  even  braille.  All  of 
these  things  should  have  been  mastered  dur- 
ing the  high  school  and  college  vears.  It  has 
been  well  nigh  impossible  to  gi\e  adequate 
professional  training  including  sufficient  field 
^vork  when  so  much  time  had  to  be  spent  on 
basic  training.  In  addition,  a  number  of  stu- 
dents were  found  to  be  emotionally  unstable 
and  had  to  have  help  with  personal  adjust- 
ment before  they  could  hope  to  grasp  the 
principles  of  their  proposed  profession. 

It  is,  of  course,  vitally  important  for  the 
home  teacher  to  have  training  in  crafts, 
household  arts,  braille  and  the  like.  But, 
again,  all  of  these  things  should  be  com- 
pleted by  the  time  college  is  finished.  The 
student  should  also  have  had  a  ^vell  rounded 
social  experience  ^vhich  has  broadened  her 
interests  and  helped  her  to  make  a  successful 
adjustment  to  blindness.  Surelv  the  time  is 
coming  when  we  can  plan  to  accept  for 
further  study  on  the  graduate  le\el  only  the 
student  who  has  completed  the  fundamental 
work  and  who  has  reached  mental  and  emo- 
tional maturity. 

Assuming,  then,  that  we  have  such  a  stu- 
dent, what  is  the  purpose  and  value  for  her 
in  jDrofessional  training? 

One  full  year  at  an  accredited  school  of 
social  work  would  prove  of  inestimable  value 
for  her.  It  is  recognized  that  a  single  year  of 
such  training  would  not  make  her  a  full 
fledged  case  worker,  but  should  give  her  a 
liackground  of  knowledge  and  tinderstanding 
of  the  whole  field  of  which  she  is  a  part, 
which  would  enable  her  to  give  simple  case 
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work  services  and  put  into  more  effective  use 
the  teaching  skills  she  has  acquired.  During 
this  year  she  would  be  given  field  work  under 
expert  supervision,  principles  of  case  work 
with  class  discussion  where  she  would  share 
experiences  with  fellow  students  and  where 
through  such  discussions  theoretical  material 
would  be  clarified.  She  would  analyze  human 
relationships  and  behavior,  study  individual 
difi:erences  and  the  effect  of  anxiety,  fear  and 
strains.  She  would  have  frequent  conferences 
with  an  advisor  who  would  help  her  face 
problems  of  personal  adjustments  or  adjust- 
ments to  the  work.  She  would  be  given  courses 
in  the  general  field  of  social  work  and  study 
trends  in  social  research  and  legislation.  She 
would  take  public  health,  mental  health  and 
other  elective  subjects.  For  the  home  teacher 
it  would  be  advisable  to  study  causes  and  pre- 
vention of  blindness,  principles  of  vocational 
counselling,  training  and  placement  and  other 
related  subjects  as  time  permits. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  she  woidd  have  a 
professional  concept  of  the  broad  purpose  of 
social  work,  to  enable  the  individual  to  live 
a  satisfying  life  in  which  he  is  able  to  face  his 
own  problems  and  think  things  through.  She 
should  feel  prepared  to  apply  the  principles 
of  case  work  to  her  own  function  as  a  home 
teacher  and  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
that  function  so  that  she  would  know  when 
to  step  in  and  when  to  call  upon  another 
resource.  She  should  be  able  to  recognize  in- 


dividual needs  and  realize  where  her  own 
skill  lies.  She  would  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  human  relationships  and  the 
meaning  of  various  reactions.  She  should  have 
learned  to  face  the  problems  of  blindness  ob- 
jectively in  her  own  adjustment.  She  would 
have  an  overall  picture  of  social  resources, 
agency  relationships  and  limitation  of  ftinc- 
tions.  This  would  help  her  to  recognize, 
analyze,  and  utilize  resources  in  her  own 
community.  In  general,  she  should  be  a  per- 
son of  poise,  self-confidence  wtih  a  depth  of 
understanding  and  judgment  which  would 
prepare  her  for  the  work  that  is  awaiting  her. 
The  home  teacher  of  the  future  has  been 
given  a  heritage  built  tip  through  the  years. 
In  every  profession  known  to  man  there  have 
been  leaders  who  have  pointed  the  way.  Just 
so  in  the  field  of  home  teaching  have  there 
been  great  teachers,  true  pioneers,  who  have, 
through  tireless  unselfish  service,  brought 
home  teaching  to  the  high  level  it  has  reached 
today.  These  teachers  had  the  spark  of  gen- 
tiine  understanding  and  vision,  native  abili- 
ties which  gave  them  the  very  qualities  we 
are  hoping  to  develop  in  our  student  teach- 
ers. It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  home 
teacher  of  the  future  to  carry  the  work  for- 
^vard,  following  in  her  footsteps,  so  that  we 
can  continue  to  say  without  reservation  that 
home  teaching  is  the  foundation  for  all  work 
for  the  blind. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  A  UNIFIED  PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  BLIND 
AS  ORGANIZED  IN  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

ARTHUR  V.  WEIR 

General  Manager,  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 


To  begin  with  may  I  briefly  mention  one 
or  two  pertinent  points  abotit  Canada,  so  that 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  Dominion 
will  better  understand  various  references.  In 
area,  Canada  is  somewhat  greater  that  the 
United  States,  but  the  population  is  less  than 
one-tenth  as  large.  The  Dominion  is  divided 
into  ten  Provinces,  including  Newfoundland 
the  latest  member  of  our  family.  The  term 
Province  designates  a  certain  part  of  the 
country  for  administrative  purposes,  much  as 
the  term  State  is  used  in  the  United  States. 


The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  is  a  private  Organization  receiving  fi- 
nancial support  from  Federal  and  all  Pro- 
vincial Governments,  and  from  the  general 
public.  Its  objective  is  to  serve  the  blind  of 
Canada,  and  to  prevent  blindness. 

Since  the  Institute  was  first  organized  in 
1918,  a  programme  has  been  developed  to  ex- 
tend services  to  all  blind  persons  in  their 
home  districts  regardless  of  where  they  might 
live.  It  has  always  been  recognized  that  if 
blind  persons  in  the  smaller  centres  and  rural 
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districts,  are  not  served  they  will  naturally 
go  to  the  cities,  thereby  greatly  increasing 
service  problems. 

The  National  Council,  which  meets 
monthly  in  Toronto,  is  the  governing  body 
of  the  Institute,  and  has  the  power  under  our 
by-laws  to  pass  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
it  may  consider  necessary  or  advisable  for 
the  general  conduct  and  management  of  the 
Institute.  The  Council  has  the  authority  in 
its  discretion  to  delegate  any  of  its  po^vers  to 
Divisional  Boards  and  Committees  which  I 
will  tell  you  about  presently.  Members  of  Na- 
tional Council  and  members  of  all  boards  and 
committees,  both  blind  and  sighted,  give  their 
services  voluntarily.  I  would  like  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  Lewis  M.  Wood  who  helped 
organize  the  C.  N.  I.  B.,  and  has  been  our 
one  and  only  President  for  over  31  years. 

Canada  has  been  divided  into  six  Institute 
Divisional  Districts.  Starting  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  we  have  the  Western  Division  covering 
the  provinces  of  British  Columbia  and  Al- 
berta, then  the  Central  Western  Division  cov- 
ering the  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba,  the  Ontario  Division  covering  On- 
tario, the  Quebec  Division  covering  Quebec, 
the  Maritime  Division  covering  the  Provinces 
of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  out  in  the  Atlantic  we 
have  our  Newfoundland  Division. 

In  each  Division  a  divisional  board  has 
been  appointed,  to  which  the  National  Coun- 
cil has  delegated  authority  necessary  to  carry 
on  all  services  for  the  blind,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  in  their  districts.  Election  of 
members  to  divisional  boards  must  be  ap- 
proved by  National  Council,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  each  divisional  board  is  generally  ap- 
pointed to  membership  on  National  Council 
and  receives  copies  of  minutes  and  all  in- 
formation of  national  importance,  in  this 
way  being  kept  informed  as  to  general  poli- 
cies and  new  developments. 

Each  divisional  board  in  turn  appoints 
throughout  its  Di^'ision,  district  boards  in  the 
larger  centres,  and  committees  in  smaller  cen- 
tres and  rural  areas,  delegating  to  each  the 
necessary  powers  for  their  efficient  operation. 
As  a  result,  we  now  have  across  the  whole 
Dominion  groups  of  prominent  blind  and 
sighted  persons  all  interested  in  providing  the 


best  possible  services  to  blind  persons  in  their 
respective  districts. 

The  senior  member  of  staff  in  each  Divi- 
sion is  the  Superintendent,  all  of  whom  with 
the  exception  of  one  are  blind.  Superintend- 
ents work  in  close  co-operation  and  harmony 
with  divisional  boards  and  district  boards  and 
committees,  and  are  responsible  to  National 
Office  through  such  boards  and  committees, 
for  the  rendering  of  complete  and  efficient 
services  to  the  blind,  and  for  the  raising  of 
necessary  funds  to  meet  such  service  costs. 
Executive  Officers,  all  sightless,  are  in  charge 
of  branch  offices  in  each  division,  and  are  re- 
sponsible through  their  Boards  to  their  di- 
visional superintendent.  Blind  field  secretaries 
have  a  similar  responsibility  in  connection 
with  district  boards  and  committees.  To  avoid 
unnecessary  travelling  from  National  Office 
in  Toronto,  senior  superintendents  in  West- 
ern and  Eastern  Canada,  are  appointed  as  Na- 
tional Directors,  being  responsible  for  inter- 
preting general  national  policies  to  all  staff, 
boards  and  committees. 

I  was  requested  to  present  a  paper  on  the 
advantages  of  a  unified  programme  for  the 
blind.  Let  us  examine  the  picture  at  this 
point.  It  is  not  difficult  to  visualize  the  benefit 
to  work  for  the  blind  in  having  across  Can- 
ada over  three  thousand  men  and  women, 
both  blind  and  sighted,  voluntarily  giving 
their  time  and  effort  as  members  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  boards  and  com- 
mittees, all  co-operating,  and  promoting  serv- 
ices in  accordance  with  uniform  general  poli- 
cies. Consider  also  the  advantage  of  having 
carefully  selected  and  trained  staff  personnel. 
For  example,  should  an  Executive  Officer  be 
required,  say  in  Western  Canada,  National 
Office  and  the  Divisional  Superintendent  co- 
operate in  selecting  from  anywhere  in  Canada 
the  most  suitable  sightless  person.  If,  on  our 
staff,  we  have  someone  suitable  and  inter- 
ested they  are  promoted,  if  not,  a  capable 
promising  person  is  selected  and  given  train- 
ing at  National  Headquarters.  .\s  a  result,  per- 
sonnel all  across  the  country  not  only  know, 
but  understand  the  general  policies  of  the 
organization,  they  are  personally  acquainted 
with  the  people  with  whom  they  are  corre- 
sponding, and  they  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  procedure  necessary  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  blind  persons  in 
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their  district  efficient  service.  They  are  also 
fully  aware  of  procedure  in  connection  with 
prevention  of  blindness,  they  are  experienced 
in  organizing  campaigns  to  raise  necessary 
funds  to  meet  service  costs,  and  they  all  have 
a  broad  national  viewpoint. 

Divisional  officers  select  and  recommend 
capable  blind  girls,  and  men  for  training  as 
home  teachers  or  placement  officers,  also 
sighted  men  and  women  for  stand  super- 
visors and  other  positions,  and  send  them  to 
National  Headquarters  for  training,  where 
special  courses  are  arranged  to  not  only  train 
new  personnel,  but  also  as  extension  courses 
for  existing  staff.  Members  of  National  Head- 
quarters staff,  responsible  for  such  training, 
visit  districts  from  time  to  time  to  assist  and 
encourage  those  they  have  trained. 

For  many  years  the  Institute  has  consid- 
ered the  construction  of  a  number  of  spe- 
cially designed  buildings  in  Canada,  as  resi- 
dential, recreational,  and  service  centres  for 
the  blind.  Due  to  the  war  and  early  post-war 
conditions  construction  was  delayed.  These 
specially  designed  buildings  are  now  well 
under  way.  Two  have  been  completed,  six  are 
imder  construction,  and  many  more  are  in 
the  planning  stage.  While  buildings  will  vary 
somewhat  in  outside  appearance  because  of 
local  conditions,  and  to  suit  different  prop- 
erties, the  size  of  bedrooms,  and  special  fa- 
cilities for  blind  persons  are  largely  uniform. 
National  Headquarters  has  been  consulted 
by  each  division  as  to  design  and  specifica- 
tions, and  has  assisted,  when  requested,  with 
Campaigns  to  raise  locally  the  necessary  funds 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  buildings  and  furnish- 
ings. Our  buildings  will  generally  accommo- 
date about  thirty  in  residence,  and  are  so  de- 
signed  that  additional  rooms  may  be  added 


in  the  future  if  necessary  without  serious  in- 
terference to  those  in  residence.  Most  bed- 
rooms are  single,  there  being  a  few  double 
ones  for  sisters,  brothers,  or  married  couples 
when  both  are  blind.  There  are  comfortable 
lounge  rooms,  facilities  for  supervised  occu- 
pational work,  as  well  as  recreational  rooms 
to  serve  all  sightless  persons  in  the  district. 

Not  only  is  the  C.N. LB.  service  programme 
unified,  but  the  blind  themselves  have  a  uni- 
form programme  across  Canada,  organized 
by  the  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind.  The 
C.C.B.,  as  it  is  known,  organizes  clubs  of 
blinds  persons  for  the  purpose  of  social  and 
recreational  activities.  Clubs  are  financed  by 
the  Institute  division  or  branch  in  their  dis- 
trict, and  have  the  use  of  the  recreational 
rooms  in  buildings  referred  to.  The  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Council  of  the  Blind  co-operate  in 
connection  with  special  legislation,  also  with 
educational  programmes  to  enable  the  public 
to  better  imderstand  and  take  a  greater  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  blind  persons. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  advantages  of  a 
imified  programme  are  too  numerous  to  cover 
fidly  in  a  short  period  of  time.  For  example, 
leather  work  material,  wool,  and  other  sup- 
plies are  available  to  all  blind  persons  in 
Canada  at  the  same  price,  being  supplied  at 
cost  or  less.  Concession  stands  are  operated 
on  a  imiform  basis,  and  all  other  services  are 
standardized.  I  have  tried,  in  a  brief  way  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  apparent  advan- 
tages of  a  unified  programme  for  the  blind, 
but  may  I  add  that  regardless  of  the  merit  of 
any  planned  programme,  its  success,  of  neces- 
sity, must  depend  on  the  interest,  sincerity, 
and  co-operation  of  all  those  responsible  for 
the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  programme. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  A  NATIONAL  AGENCY  TO  STATE  WORK 

CLARA  LANGERHANS 

Field  Representative,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

New  York,  New  York 


One  sociological  development  which  we  all 
recognize  and  accept  is  that  our  world  is  be- 
coming smaller  every  day.  A  neighborhood 
at  one  time  consisted  of  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity in  which  we  lived.  Now  this  has  grown 
to  include  all  states  and  even  nations  through 


the  tremendous  development  in  commimica- 
tion  and  transportation  facilities.  We  know 
each  other  better  than  ever  before.  At  one 
time  we  were  impressed  by  our  differences  but 
now  we  find  that  we  have  similar  problems, 
interests  and  activities.  Perhaps  we  are  becom- 
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ing  more  standardized  just  as  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  industry.  In  the  field  of  social  welfare 
these  similarities  are  given  impetus  through 
Federal  legislation.  It  has  not  been  too  long 
ago  when  states  were  jealous  of  their  rights 
as  individuals.  They  resented  interference 
from  the  Federal  government  in  solving  their 
local  problems.  Some  of  this  resentment  still 
exists,  but  if  the  states  are  to  benefit  from  the 
financial  advantages  offered,  they  must  con- 
form in  general  to  the  pattern  set  by  the  Fed- 
eral government.  If  we  want  Federal  funds 
to  assist  with  the  cost  of  public  assistance  or 
vocational  rehabilitation,  we  write  extensive 
plans  which  must  fit  the  pattern  of  the  law. 
All  of  these  plans  must  therefore  have  much 
in  common.  We  suffer  from  the  faults  in  the 
law  just  as  we  benefit  alike  from  its  advan- 
tages. This  binds  us  even  more  closely  to- 
gether. When  we  meet  each  other  we  already 
have  a  common  bond.  We  then  find  that  we 
have  other  problems  in  common,  outside  the 
good  or  bad  law.  We  have  all  heard  such 
statements  as  "we  can't  get  jobs  for  our  clients 
in  factories  for  this  or  that  reason;  the  sighted 
won't  accept  a  blind  person  in  the  profes- 
sions; there  aren't  enough  funds  for  public 
assistance.  The  private  agencies  for  the  blind 
aren't  doing  the  work  we  expect  of  them  to 
help  with  our  vocational  rehabilitation  plans. 
The  public  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram just  never  gets  anyone  rehabilitated. 
Workshops  should  be  more  flexible.  They 
should  have  a  bigger  and  better  program.  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  should  put  more  peo- 
ple into  college  or  into  small  business — they 
have  plenty  of  money  to  do  the  job."  The 
gripes  and  satisfactions  of  performance,  the 
administrative  problems  as  to  how  to  get 
enough  money  from  the  state  legislature  or 
the  Federal  government  are  the  same  no  mat- 
ter where  we  go.  These  last  problems  cannot 
be  solved  by  law  alone  but  are  dependent 
upon  the  development  of  a  sound  social  phi- 
losophy. 

The  problem  with  which  we  are  faced  is 
how  to  develop  this  philosophy  and  then  how 
to  put  it  into  operation  so  that  it  will  be  re- 
flected in  better  legislation  and  better  service 
to  the  people.  There  are  two  distinctly  dif- 
ferent types  of  national  agencies  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  solving  of  the  national  as- 
pects  of   this  problem — public   and    private. 


The  public  agency  such  as  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  with  which  we  are  all  familiar 
is  set  up  by  law  and  supported  by  tax  funds. 
This  means  that  e%ery  individual,  rich,  poor, 
socialist,  progressive  or  conservative,  supports 
it.  The  agency  is  responsible  to  all  the  people 
and  must  account  to  them  for  its  actions  and 
expenditures.  It  is  limited  in  its  scope  by  law 
and  the  philosophy  expressed  by  that  law.  To 
change  the  law  is  not  easy.  By  the  very  na- 
ture of  its  birth,  the  public  national  agency 
must  be  somewhat  authoritative. 

The  privately  supported  national  agency, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  more  freedom  of  ac- 
tion. It  is  supported  by  people  who  want  to 
give  it  financial  assistance,  because  they  be- 
lieve in  its  function  and  in  its  method  of 
operation.  This  in  itself  places  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility on  the  private  agency  in  that  to 
continue  to  receive  adequate  support  its  work 
must  be  outstanding,  it  must  be  effective,  it 
must  not  duplicate  the  work  of  the  public 
agency  but  must  be  able  to  develop  the  think- 
ing of  the  people  so  that  this  will  be  reflected 
in  better  laws  and  better  services. 

A  national  private  agency  can  experiment, 
try  out  and  study  those  principles  which  will 
make  for  a  better  way  of  life  in  the  future. 
Only  if  the  work  of  the  private  agency  is  built 
on  sound  principles  can  it  be  of  benefit  to  all 
of  the  public  agencies. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  the  national 
private  agency  has  six  major  functions.  The 
first  and  basic  function  is  that  of  research.  It 
must  equip  itself  with  valid  information  re- 
garding the  situation  as  found  in  the  whole 
nation.  It  cannot  afford  to  be  sectional  in  its 
point  of  view  or  philosophy.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  constantly  aware  of  such 
modifying  factors  as  sociological  and  economic 
conditions,  geography  and  topography.  Out 
of  this  general  research  special  areas  for  fur- 
ther, more  detailed  exploration  will  be 
pointed  out.  This  research  cannot  be  done 
by  correspondence  alone.  Only  through  visits, 
interviews,  observation  of  performance  and  a 
study  of  the  local  conditions  can  a  realistic 
program  be  developed.  In  the  past  in  our 
field  of  work  with  the  blind  much  has  been 
written  but  comparatively  little  is  based  on 
facts  which  can  be  supported  by  scientific  re- 
search. Much  is  based  on  subjective  thinking 
and  therefore  has  little  validity. 
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Out  of  sound  research,  be  it  social,  tech- 
nical or  statistical,  other  functions  are  de- 
veloped. The  second  major  function  then  is 
that  of  setting  standards.  When  a  new  dress 
is  designed  there  are  two  things  taken  into 
consideration,  the  individual  who  will  wear 
it  and  the  fabric  from  which  it  will  be  made. 
A  pattern  is  then  developed  which  will  fit 
the  average  person.  But  this  pattern  has  an- 
other feature — it  can  be  adjusted  to  fit  an  in- 
dividual who  varies  from  the  average.  So  the 
national  agency  is  in  a  position  to  set  stan- 
dards of  service  to  people.  These  may  be  in 
the  field  of  professional  personnel,  special 
services,  such  as  home  teaching,  work  for  the 
home-bound,  adjustment  centers,  workshops 
or  a  multitude  of  other  services.  The  pattern 
must  be  flexible  so  that  it  can  be  adjusted  to 
meet  the  local  situation. 

In  the  development  of  standards,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  they  must  be  changed 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  changing  needs. 
When  a  dress  designer  has  developed  one 
pattern,  he  does  not  stop  there.  He  works 
constantly  to  get  a  better  style,  a  more  beauti- 
ful design  or  a  more  suitable  garment.  So  the 
national  agency  must  constantly  be  improving 
its  standards  and  revising  them  to  meet  chang- 
ing needs. 

When  standards  are  developed,  then  the  na- 
tional agency  is  equipped  to  offer  consulta- 
tion service,  its  third  major  function.  The 
word  "consultant"  is  defined  as  "one  who 
gives  professional  advice  or  services  regard- 
ing matters  in  the  field  of  his  special  knowl- 
edge or  training".  This  definition  does  not 
imply  an  authoritative  attitude,  but  one  of 
imderstanding,  respect  and  consideration  for 
the  problems  faced  by  the  state  agency.  It  is 
not  a  one-sided  function  but  one  to  which 
both  the  state  and  the  national  agency  must 
contribute.  It  is  not  practical  for  many  state 
professional  staffs  to  visit  and  observe  the 
operations  of  their  neighbors.  Through  the 
consultation  service  of  a  national  agency,  the 
experiences  of  states  can  be  evaluated  and 
shared  with  each  other  to  the  advantage  of 
all.  The  standards  which  have  been  devel- 
oped can  be  interpreted  and  methods  to  ac- 
complish the  goals  in  the  light  of  the  local 
situation  can  be  developed  by  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  both  agencies.  Through  consul- 
tation, various   inadequacies   found   in   laws. 


and  gaps  in  community  organization  will 
show  up.  Even  though  these  cannot  always 
be  changed  immediately,  yet  they  become  the 
basis  for  the  education  of  the  public  to  point 
up  the  needs  of  the  commimity.  Through  con- 
sultation, states  can  also  be  assisted  in  utiliz- 
ing the  full  benefit  of  the  laws  under  which 
they  operate. 

The  fourth  major  function  of  a  national 
agency  lies  in  the  field  of  public  edtication. 
With  its  facilities  for  research,  developing 
standards  and  consultation,  it  can  fill  a 
imique  position  in  developing  a  philosophy 
and  then  bring  it  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
public  in  an  effective  manner.  The  educa- 
tional program  must  start  with  the  profes- 
sional personnel  who  are  engaged  in  provid- 
ing services.  Nothing  has  such  an  effect  on 
the  development  of  public  attitudes  as  service 
given  with  intelligence  and  an  understanding 
of  the  job.  This  must  reach  the  remotest  com- 
munity in  the  country.  Through  training  in- 
stitutes and  special  training  for  professional 
development,  much  can  be  accomplished,  but 
this  is  not  enough.  The  community  must  be 
informed  so  that  it  can  recognize  good,  effec- 
tive service  and  demand  it  from  its  public 
servants.  The  national  agency  should  be 
equipped  to  offer  specific  help  in  this  area 
to  states  as  well  as  carry  on  an  effective  na- 
tional publicity  program.  One  of  the  greatest 
problems  faced  by  agencies  engaged  in  the 
field  of  work  with  the  blind  is  the  social  lag 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  blind  have 
progressed  in  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment beyond  the  knowledge  and  acceptance 
of  the  sighted  public.  Most  sighted  people 
still  see  them  as  a  helpless,  useless  minority 
group  who  must  be  the  parasites  of  the  more 
fortunate  sighted  world. 

The  national  agency  has  a  distinct  responsi- 
bility for  groups  which  present  special  prob- 
lems. This  brings  us  to  the  fifth  function.  In 
the  field  of  work  with  the  blind,  we  have  the 
deaf-blind,  Negro  blind,  the  aged  and  the 
blind  preschool  child.  There  are  compara- 
tively few  of  these  people  in  any  given  com- 
munity and  therefore  they  are  often  lost  in 
the  shuffle.  Through  the  services  of  the  na- 
tional agency  which  has  the  opportunity  to 
see  the  problem  as  a  whole,  it  can  point  up 
these  problems  and  inspire  local  communities 
to  develop  services  or  utilize,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
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tent,  those  that  exist.  Again  the  previous  func- 
tions of  research,  development  of  standards, 
consultation  and  education  are  vitally  im- 
portant in  giving  a  basis  for  the  necessary 
leadership. 

We  now  come  to  the  sixth  and  last  major 
function.  That  of  the  development  of  legis- 
lation, both  on  a  Federal  and  State  level.  If 
a  national  agency  has  worked  diligently  and 
with  integrity  in  performing  its  previous 
functions,  it  should  be  able  to  take  its  right- 
ful place  as  a  leader  in  developing  sound 
practical  legislation.  We  live  in  a  democracy 
where  laws  are  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people.  If  the  public  is  not  aware  of  these 
needs,  nor  informed  about  the  problems  that 
must  be  solved,  then  no  laws  are  developed. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  pressure  groups 
which   exist.   This   in   turn   presents   another 


problem  in  legislation,  in  that  ill-informed 
pressure  groups  are  seldom  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole  but  in  their 
own  personal  problems.  The  national  agency 
with  its  broad  scope  and  its  facilities  to  se- 
cure valid  information  must  be  able  to  over- 
come the  power  of  pressure  groups  and  must 
constantly  strive  for  more  equitable  laws. 

In  conclusion,  and  I  feel  strongly  about  this, 
let  none  of  us  ever  forget  that  the  agency,  be 
it  public  or  private,  national,  state  or  local 
is  there  to  serve  the  people  first  and  fore- 
most. In  our  maize  of  administrative  pro- 
cedures or  our  desire  to  achieve  recognition 
for  our  efforts  this  must  never  be  forgotten. 
The  people  have  the  right  to  look  to  all  of 
us  for  the  assistance  which  they  need  to  give 
them  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness". 


CURRENT  PROBLEMS  OF  LIBRARIANS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

MARGARET  McDONALD 

Wolfner  Branch  Library  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Since  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  asso- 
ciation for  only  five  years  you  will  probably 
consider  that  I  am  somewhat  of  a  newcomer 
in  your  ranks.  However  I  have  been  in  library 
work  for  many  years  before  becoming  iden- 
tified with  work  with  the  blind.  And  it  is 
from  the  librarian's  viewpoint  that  I  speak 
to  you  this  afternoon.  Also  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  I  speak  as  an  individual,  and 
not  as  representing  the  profession  as  a  whole. 

To  begin  with  I  have  had  very  little  con- 
tact with  other  librarians  working  with  the 
blind.  Miss  Alice  Rohrback  informs  me  that 
few  librarians  belong  to  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  This  is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  understand,  as  it  seems  to  me 
that  at  a  meeting  such  as  we  are  holding  here 
this  week  librarians  could  exchange  ideas  and 
probably  solve  many  problems  which  are 
common  to  all  of  us  who  are  endeavoring  to 
carry  on  this  work. 

At  the  time  that  I  was  appointed  to  my 
present  position  I  had  never  come  into  con- 
tact with  blind  persons,  nor  had  I  ever  known 
any  workers  with  the  blind.  The  library  was 
essentially  the  same  as  any  other  library  in 


which  I  had  worked,  except  that  the  books 
were  in  braille  or  on  records.  However  the 
methods  of  carrying  on  the  work  were  quite 
different  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  regu- 
lar branch  library.  Periodicals  which  are  pub- 
lished for  those  who  work  with  the  blind 
were  of  little  help  to  me  for  while  there  were 
many  articles  of  interest  few  were  about  my 
^^'ork.  While  library  work  with  the  blind  is  a 
special  field,  it  is  a  most  important  and  a 
\'ery  essential  one.  If  we  are  to  develop  and 
expand,  it  is  obviously  important  that  those 
of  us  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  be  or- 
ganized and  able  to  exchange  ideas  and  ex- 
periences. One  of  the  first  problems  then  is 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  just  how  the  other 
libraries  are  carrying  on  their  work.  Cer- 
tainly this  could  be  solved  by  active  participa- 
tion in  our  national  organization. 

It  is  my  intention  to  try  and  present  the 
subject  assigned  to  me  from  three  angles,  that 
of  the  librarian,  of  the  borrower  and  an  over- 
all picture  of  the  setup  of  the  distributing  li- 
braries. 

In  St.  Louis  library  work  with  the  blind 
was  started  in   1924,  with  a  small  collection 
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of  braille  books.  Through  the  years  many 
titles  have  been  added,  until  now  the  collec- 
tion consists  of  approximately  45,000  volumes. 
Of  this  number  there  are  very  few  titles  suit- 
able for  children.  The  enrollment  in  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  is  about  125 
students,  ranging  from  the  first  grade  through 
high  school.  We  also  serve  the  state  of  Kan- 
sas. In  my  opinion  these  children  want,  and 
should  have,  the  same  books  that  sighted 
children  are  able  to  get  from  their  libraries. 

There  are  volunteer  transcribers  who  are 
willing  to  put  into  braille  the  titles  wanted 
by  the  library,  and  approved  by  our  chil- 
dren's department.  Before  paying  for  the 
binding  of  a  transcribed  book,  it  must  be 
proofread  by  an  expert  braille  proofreader. 
Since  the  charge  for  this  work  is  two  cents  a 
page,  the  cost  of  one  juvenile  book  is  so 
much  that  few  libraries  could  afford  to  have 
many  juvenile  books  added  to  their  collec- 
tions. I  sincerely  hope  that  something  definite 
will  be  done  about  this  situation. 

Another  difficult  problem  during  these  past 
few  years  has  been  that  of  supplying  text- 
books to  the  blind  students  in  high  schools 
and  universities.  In  many  cases,  we  borrowed 
from  schools  the  ink  print  text  books,  and 
had  certain  chapters  transcribed  into  braille. 
In  most  cases  we  had  to  suggest  that  the  stu- 
dent apply  for  these  books  elsewhere,  usually 
recommending  that  they  write  to  the  Stu- 
dent's Library  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  We 
dislike  to  do  this,  as  we  feel  that  we  are  not 
accomplishing  our  work  of  supplying  the  ma- 
terial requested.  On  the  other  hand  the  cost 
of  keeping  all  textbooks  used  in  the  schools, 
and  which  are  so  frequently  changed,  would 
be  prohibitive.  Possibly  the  use  of  a  record- 
ing machine  is  the  answer  to  this  problem, 
but  whether  or  not  this  should  be  a  service 
given  by  a  library  is  still  an  unanswered  ques- 
tion. 

In  connection  with  the  braille  work  of  our 
library,  there  is  another  problem,  and  a 
rather  important  one.  We  receive  numerous 
requests  for  books  in  braille  number  one,  for 
use  by  the  home  teachers  in  their  work  of 
instructing  the  middle  aged  blind  person. 
The  only  books  in  the  collection  are  the  very 
easy  readers,  suitable  only  for  the  small  child. 
The  teachers  would  like  to  have  some  adult 
stories  put  into  braille  number  one.  They  be- 


lieve that  if  there  were  a"  few  books,  with 
story  interest  enough  to  hold  the  reader,  it 
might  be  an  inducement  for  the  reader  to  be- 
come a  better  braille  reader.  It  would  not 
be  practical  for  libraries  to  stock  many  titles 
in  this  type  of  braille,  but  I  believe  it  would 
be  an  excellent  idea  if  a  few  titles  were  made 
available. 

Thanks  to  the  Department  of  Books  for  the 
Blind  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  adult 
collection  of  braille  books  for  the  average 
reader  is  adequate.  The  principal  problem 
here  is  that  of  shelf  space  for  the  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  volumes,  and  this  of 
course  must  be  handled  locally  by  each  li- 
brary. 

In  the  area  served  by  the  St.  Louis  library 
the  use  of  Talking  Books  has  been  on  the 
increase,  while  the  braille  circulation  has  de- 
clined. This  is  understandable,  since  such  a 
large  number  of  our  borrowers  have  lost 
their  sight  after  middle  age.  Our  experience 
has  been  that  adults  are  not  inclined  to  learn 
braille.  With  Talking  Books  the  library  has 
many  problems,  only  a  few  of  which  will  be 
touched  on  here.  The  foremost  of  these  is 
the  replacement  of  worn  out  and  damaged 
books.  Some  of  these  are  old  and  some  are 
recent  recordings,  but  in  many  instances  they 
are  unfit  for  circulation.  A  librarian  hesi- 
tates to  withdraw  such  books  from  the  col- 
lection, since  there  is  no  certainty  when,  if 
ever,  the  titles  will  be  replaced. 

Here  too,  as  in  the  case  of  braille  books, 
there  are  only  a  few  children's  books,  and 
the  ones  we  have  are  in  a  badly  worn  condi- 
tion. While  children  are  encouraged  to  read 
braille,  the  fact  is  that  there  are  now  Talk- 
ing Book  machines  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind  and  in  the  sight  conservation  classes. 
The  problem  of  supplying  these  with  suitable 
books  is  a  serious  one,  and  I  feel  certain  the 
other  librarians  will  join  me  in  urging  that 
more  books  for  the  grade  schools  and  the 
high  schools  be  put  onto  records. 

In  order  to  successfully  carry  on  the  work 
of  a  library,  it  is  vital  that  the  librarian  know 
something  of  a  borrower's  taste  in  reading. 
When  applications  for  using  the  library  are 
received  frequently  lists  of  books  are  sent,  so 
that  book  selection  is  then  no  task  at  all.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  application  card  has 
nothing  on  it  but  the  name  and  address  of 
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the  person  to  whom  the  books  are  to  be  sent. 
Consequently  we  have  no  idea  what  the 
background  of  the  borrower  might  be, 
whether  he  is  old  or  young,  or  if  his  reading 
tastes  are  for  light  fiction,  or  books  of  a 
serious  nature.  It  is  here  that  the  Home 
Teacher  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  li- 
brarian. In  Missouri  the  cooperation  of  the 
Home  Teachers  with  the  library  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
Home  Teacher  write  a  long  letter  about  each 
borrower.  Just  a  few  sentences  as  to  educa- 
tion, age,  and  reading  taste.  For  those  of  us 
who  never  come  into  personal  contact  with 
our  borrowers  this  means  so  much.  For  ex- 
ample I  sent  books  to  one  man  for  more  than 
two  years,  sometimes  fiction,  sometimes  non- 
fiction.  As  I  never  heard  from  him  the  nat- 
ural conclusion  was  that  we  were  supplying 
him  with  enough  variety  to  satisfy  his  reading 
tastes.  Then  I  received  a  letter  stating  that 
his  primary  interest  was  in  books  of  science, 
that  he  was  over  eighty  years  old,  and  fiction 
no  longer  appealed  to  him.  We  will  never 
know  how  many  books  he  received  during 
that  time,  which  were  returned  to  us  un- 
read. Certainly  a  lot  of  time  and  labor  could 
have  been  saved  had  the  Home  Teacher  who 
had  recommended  the  Talking  Books  to  him, 
had  also  informed  us  of  this  borrower's  keen 
interest  in  the  subject  of  science. 

In  going  through  the  Directory  of  Activities 
for  the  Blind,  there  is  one  fact  which  stands 
out  in  the  case  of  the  Distributing  Libraries 
and  this  is  one,  which,  in  my  opinion,  should 
receive  serious  consideration.  It  is  this,  that 
there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  way  these  li- 
braries are  supported.  We  all  know  that  the 
United     States     Congress     appropriates     the 


money  for  the  books  and  the  Talking  Book 
machines.  In  some  cases  the  distributing  li- 
braries receive  their  support  from  the  state, 
in  many  areas  it  comes  from  city  taxes.  Yet 
these  libraries  are  giving  service  to  adjoining 
states  from  which  they  receive  no  support. 
While  this  condition  has  developed,  and  is  ap- 
parently tolerated  by  the  taxpayers,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  desirable  one.  Nor  is  it  my  in- 
tention to  suggest  a  remedy.  But  someday, 
sometime  this  situation  may  come  under  at- 
tack, and  when  that  day  comes  it  might  be 
well  for  this  Association  to  have  in  readiness 
a  plan  which  could  take  the  place  of  the  pres- 
ent setup,  and  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
all  concerned  parties.  This  work  with  the 
blind  is  growing,  especially  since  the  use  of 
the  Talking  Book  machine  has  increased. 
With  this  growth  comes  the  increase  in  costs 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work.  Should  these 
libraries  be  supported  entirely  by  the  states 
they  serve,  or  should  the  entire  project  be 
under  the  Library  of  Congress.  As  this  is  not 
a  current  problem,  possibly  it  should  not  have 
been  mentioned  in  this  paper,  but  it  is  a 
problem,  and  one  which  someday  we  may  be 
obliged  to  face. 

In  discussing  these  various  angles  of  our 
work,  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  work 
done  for  us  by  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
been  splendid  indeed,  the  judgement  of  those 
in  charge  of  book  selection  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  libraries  to  have  well  balanced 
collections,  so  that  in  most  cases  it  has  been 
possible  for  us  to  achieve  success  in  the  am- 
bition of  every  librarian,  that  is  to  get  the 
right  book  to  the  right  person  at  the  right 
time! 


THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  BRAILLE  AND  THE  TALKING  BOOK 
AS  A  MEANS  OF  READING 

*MARY  E.  ELLIOTT 
National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the 
braille  system  consider  it  rather  a  simple 
means  of  reading  and  because  it  is  purely 
automatic  with  us,  we  take  it  for  granted, 
forgetting  oftentimes  that  it  took  the  vision 


^Visually  Handicapped. 


and  true  inventive  genius  of  Louis  Braille  to 
give  to  the  blind  and  deaf-blind  this  system 
which  is  considered  even  today  to  be  the 
greatest  advancement  ever  made  in  the  edu- 
cation of  these  particular  groups.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  invention  of  the  braille  system, 
the    blind    had    no   way    of    communicating 
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with  each  other;  such  individuals  were  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  their  sighted  friends 
not  only  for  the  reading  of  private  letters  but 
also  for  the  writing  of  them.  Louis  Braille 
made  it  possible  not  only  for  the  blind  to 
carry  on  correspondence  with  each  other  but 
also  with  their  sighted  friends  who  cared  to 
adopted  the  system  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose. How  delighted  Louis  Braille  would  have 
been  had  he  known  the  joy,  inspiration  and 
help  this  phase  of  his  hard  labors  has  brought 
to  lonely  souls  throughout  the  world! 

The  invention  by  Thomas  A.  Edison  of 
the  Talking  Book  has  proved  to  be  a  great 
boon  both  to  the  adult  blind  and  to  students. 
According  to  figures  received  recently  from 
the  Library  of  Congress,  1,463  individuals 
were  listed  as  Talking  Book  readers  during 
1948,  while  in  the  same  period,  only  653  braille 
readers  were  served  by  this  Library.  In  an- 
other recent  survey  made  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  reporting  on  twenty-six  libraries 
which  serve  blind  readers  throughout  the 
country,  we  learn  that  10,435  readers  bor- 
rowed 312,767  embossed  volumes  over  a  period 
of  twelve  months.  The  New  York  Public 
Library  in  one  year  received  39,000  calls  for 
the  11,000  Talking  Books  on  its  shelves  as 
compared  to  33,000  calls  for  its  45,000  braille 
books.  The  librarian  at  Perkins  Institution 
reports  that  approximately  1,500  readers  are 
listed  for  the  Talking  Book  while  only  500 
request  braille  volumes.  However,  these  fig- 
ures overlap  somewhat  since  many  braille 
readers  also  read  the  Talking  Book.  This 
then  would  indicate  that  the  Talking  Book 
is  far  more  popular  as  a  means  of  reading 
than  is  braille.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how- 
ever that  the  circulation  of  braille  has 
dropped  only  some  3%  in  the  15  years  since 
Talking  Books  were  first  introduced,  also  that 
only  10%  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  are 
under  twenty  years  of  age;  while  nearly  half 
of  all  the  blind  in  this  country  are  over  65 
years  of  age.  Therefore,  it  would  naturally 
follow  that  the  large  majority  of  Talking 
Book  readers  would  fall  into  the  latter  group. 
The  individual  who  is  deprived  of  sight  in 
adult  life  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  mas- 
ter l^raille  and  develop  the  sense  of  touch  suf- 
ficiently to  read  with  any  great  amount  of 
ease  or  speed.  At  best  it  is  slow,  tedious  and 
somewhat  of  a  physical  exertion  and  he  quite 


naturally  turns  to  the  Talking  Book  to  sat- 
isfy his  desire  for  good  reading.  The  num- 
ber of  books  recorded  is  steadily  increasing 
and  material  on  practically  any  subject  is  now 
available  to  the  Talking  Book  readers.  It 
seems,  however,  that  many  of  these  readers 
cannot  obtain  the  titles  they  wish  and  often 
do  not  succeed  in  getting  those  books  for 
which  they  ask.  This  matter  deserves  careful 
attention  since  the  majority  of  readers  served 
are  in  the  adult  group — many  of  whom  are 
shut-ins — and  therefore  in  greater  need  of 
this  special  service. 

While  the  Talking  Book  is  important  in 
the  lives  of  the  adult  blind,  perhaps  it  is 
equally  important  in  the  service  it  renders 
to  students.  A  wide  variety  of  topics  is  re- 
corded by  excellent  readers,  thus  enabling  the 
listener  to  cover  ground  with  far  greater  ease 
and  rapidity  not  only  for  pure  enjoyment  but 
also  for  study  purposes.  A  commendable  fea- 
ture of  the  Talking  Book  for  study  purposes 
is  found  in  the  recording  of  outstanding 
drama;  for  example,  the  plays  bequeathed  to 
us  by  the  great  William  Shakespeare.  These 
are  beautifully  recorded  and  often  more 
vividly  interpreted  with  the  use  of  sound  ef- 
fects. The  average  college  student,  however, 
must  confine  himself  and  his  belongings  as 
far  as  living  quarters  are  concerned  to  very 
limited  space  and  the  Talking  Book,  too, 
takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room;  hence,  the  New 
York  Library  and  some  others  are  now  re- 
cording college  textbooks  on  the  sound 
scriber,  a  machine  used  in  business  offices  for 
dictation.  The  reading  is  done  by  students 
and  other  volunteer  groups  and  recorded  on 
thin,  7-in.  plastic  discs  which,  when  collected, 
often  take  up  less  space  than  the  textbook  it- 
self. These  may  be  played  on  the  sound 
scriber  or  on  most  any  modern  phonograph. 
Another  recent  innovation  is  a  reading  pen- 
cil, a  small  plastic  cylinder  filled  with  elec- 
tronic equipment  connected  to  an  ear  piece 
by  a  wire  through  an  amplifier.  The  blind 
person  scans  a  line  of  type  with  a  beam  of 
light  which  reflects  differently  for  different 
letters  and  is  converted  into  distinguishable 
sounds.  Still  another  means  which  has  been 
for  some  years  in  the  making  is  the  visa- 
graph,  a  machine  which  makes  magnified, 
embossed    copies    of    printed    pages   on    alu- 
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minum  foil  ^vhich  can  then  be  read  with  the 
fingers. 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  students  now 
use  these  devices,  particularly  the  Talking 
Book,  to  cover  the  tremendous  amount  of 
reading  required  in  college  work,  the  Hand 
Braille  Transcribing  Division  of  the  National 
Braille  Press  whose  special  function  is  to  care 
for  the  needs  of  blind  students  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  provide  the  number  of  volunteer  work- 
ers necessary  to  meet  the  requests  for  ma- 
terial of  this  particular  group.  Many  still  feel 
that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  using 
that  method  which  places  the  dots  at  the  tips 
of  their  fingers. 

And  what  of  the  deaf-blind?  This  group, 
living  as  they  do  in  a  world  of  silence  and 
darkness,  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
braille  for  both  enjoyment  and  information. 
Few  sighted-hearing  people  can  give  the  time 
necessary  to  acquaint  the  deaf-blind  person 
with  the  daily  happenings  round  about  him, 
not  to  mention  events  of  ^vorld-wide  interest, 
and  often  the  doubly-handicapped  individual 
is  sadly  neglected  because  of  this  seeming 
lack  of  time.  He  needs  contacts  which  will 
bring  him  more  closely  in  touch  with  people 
of  his  own  age  and  with  those  whose  prob- 
lems are  similar  to  those  which  he  knows  and 
experiences.  Surely  braille  is  his  most  valuable 
medium.  His  chief  source  of  knowledge  is 
gained  through  reading  of  braille  periodicals 
and  books  and  the  contacts  made  through 
correspondence  in.  braille  are  invaluable  in 
aiding  the  deaf-blind  individual,  for  these 
letters  bring  to  him  new  hope,  encourage- 
ment and  real  help  toward  his  own  adjust- 
ment to  a  double  handicap.  Our  volunteer 
group  receives  urgent  requests  from  the  deaf- 
blind  to  transcribe  their  ink-print  letters  into 
braille  so  that  they  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  reading  for  themselves  letters  from  friends 
and  relatives. 

There  are  recorded  on  the  Talking  Book 
some  things  which  are  important  to  any  and 
all  individuals;  namely,  the  Bible  and  the 
Reader's  Digest.  The  Bible  in  its  complete 
from  in  braille  is  expensive,  takes  up  a  great 
deal  of  space,  and  is  rather  awkward  to 
handle,  and  for  many  that  desire  to  read  the 
Bible  is  satisfied  by  means  of  the  Talking 
Book.  The  Reader's  Digest,  the  one  periodical 
read  by  all  groups  of  people  the  world  over. 


is  available  both  in  braille  and  on  the  Talk- 
ing Book  and,  while  the  recorded  edition  may 
be  slow  in  circulating  among  the  blind,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  of  great  value  whenever  re- 
ceived, for  the  articles  are  of  lasting  interest. 

But  for  the  most  part  we  are  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  braille  for  our  periodicals,  and 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  pub- 
lishing magazines  know  how  important  they 
are  to  the  blind  and  deaf-blind  throughout 
the  world.  How  eagerly  these  handicapped 
groups,  especially  those  living  in  isolated 
communities,  await  the  arrival  of  their 
weekly,  monthly,  or  bi-monthly  magazines, 
and  the  many  letters  of  appreciation  received 
from  finger  readers  all  over  the  world  are 
adequate  proof  of  what  braille  periodicals 
mean  to  them. 

The  special  value  of  braille  periodicals  can- 
not be  overestimated.  Only  three  periodicals 
are  recorded  in  Talking  Book  form;  while 
braille  furnishes  eighty,  varying  in  scope  and 
size  from  the  Arkansas  Braille  News  issued 
three  times  a  year  to  200  students  to  the 
largest  periodical  in  the  field,  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  with   10,000  subscribers. 

The  National  Braille  Press  is  proud  of  its 
publication  for  blind  women.  Our  Special, 
the  only  women's  magazine  in  braille  in  the 
world.  This  very  popular  periodical  con- 
tains much  which  probably  ^vould  never  be 
duplicated  in  any  way  on  the  Talking  Book 
or  other  devices.  Besides  the  handicraft  di- 
rections and  recipes,  so  important  to  blind 
homemakers,  the  Our  Special,  through  its 
many  friendly  columns,  acquaints  readers 
with  one  another  encouraging  correspond- 
ence and  exchange  of  ideas,  thus  giving  in- 
centive to  many  of  the  newly  blinded  and 
bringing  to  all  who  receive  it  a  friendliness 
which  could  be  gained  in  no  other  way.  More 
than  5,000  readers  receive  this  monthly  and 
we  believe  as  many  men  would  be  listed  if  we 
were  to  grant  the  requests  which  come  to  us. 
We  suspect  some  men  do  receive  the  maga- 
zine directly  since  we  cannot  always  check  on 
the  request  which  carry  only  initials.  In  the 
field  of  periodic  literature  mention  should  be 
made  also  of  the  Weekly  News  for,  while  the 
blind  have  access  to  the  radio  which  enables 
them  to  keep  abreast  of  world  events  to  a 
great  extent,  the  deaf-blind  are  again  de- 
pendent  upon   braille   for  their  information 
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and  this  review  of  the  week's  news  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  towards  making  them 
acceptable  citizens  of  the  community  of  which 
they  are  a  part.  Many  have  written  that  when 
the  Weekly  News  arrives,  it  is  like  having  a 
friendly  visitor  come  into  the  home  for  awhile 
— a  visitor  upon  whom  they  can  always  de- 
pend. The  blind,  too,  are  grateful  for  this 
little  paper  since  there  is  much  in  it  which 
cannot  be  given  on  the  newscasts. 

Althought  the  various  devices  mentioned  in 
this  paper,  particularly  the  Talking  Book, 
are  useful  supplements  to  braille,  they  are  not 
adequate  substitutes  for  us  any  more  than 
the  phonograph  or  radio  are  for  ink  print  to 
the  person  with  normal  vision.  The  scope  and 
volume  of  literature  available  to  the  blind  in 


braille  is  vastly  larger  than  that  in  any  other 
medium  and  those  who  know  braille  and 
read  it  with  ease  realize  that  no  other  means 
has  yet  been  devised  to  take  its  place  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  ever  will  be  a  more  satis- 
factory method  of  reading  for  the  eager, 
knowledge-seeking  blind  individual.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  final  analysis,  of  the  evaluation  as 
to  the  best  method  of  reading,  the  choice  rests 
with  the  individual.  As  they  are  individuals 
with  individual  ideas,  ideals,  and  aspirations 
who  wish  to  be  and  should  be  treated  as 
such  it  seems  only  fair  to  assume  that  the 
choice  of  a  means  of  reading  would  also  be 
that  method  which  is  particularly  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual. 


HOW  A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  BLIND  CAN  BEST  SERVE  ITS  PURPOSE 

HOWARD  M.  LIECHTY 

Managing  Editor,  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


The  average  community  newspaper  and 
the  periodical  for  the  blind  are  analagous  to 
the  extent  that  they  serve  the  members  of 
their  respective  communities  in  certain  respects 
that  are  common  to  both.  The  community 
newspaper  serves  two  principal  purposes:  It 
gathers  into  each  issue  the  news  and  activities 
of  the  community  so  that  local  citizens  may 
have  brought  to  them  a  compact  view  of  their 
own  many-sided  life;  and  it  brings  in  national 
and  world  news  and  relates  it  to  the  com- 
munity. The  periodical  for  the  blind  serves 
the  community  of  the  blind  by  presenting 
news  and  activities  specially  concerning  them- 
selves; and  it  presents  material  having  no  spe- 
cial relation  to  blindness  which  helps  the 
reader  to  orient  himself  in  society  at  large. 

Usually  the  members  of  a  community  feel 
a  personal  attachment  for  their  community 
newspaper,  and  it  is  a  part  of  their  lives — 
to  the  extent  that  they  praise  or  criticize  it  as 
if  it  did,  as  indeed  it  does,  count  for  some- 
thing in  their  daily  lives.  So  it  is  in  the  com- 
munity of  the  blind,  with  respect  to  their 
periodicals. 

Geographically  the  two  communities  are 
dissimilar,  but  they  are  similar  in  their  func- 
tion of  each  serving  a  community  defined  by 
common  interests. 


It  would  probably  strain  our  imagination 
to  carry  the  analogy  further,  for  the  periodical 
for  the  blind  serves  an  even  wider  area  of 
needs  among  its  readers,  and  it  is  more  fully 
philanthropically  conceived. 

While  the  secular  general  periodicals  for 
the  blind  report  and  comment  on  news  of 
the  blind  community,  and  carry  information 
of  value  and  interest  particularly  to  the  blind, 
they  serve  also  in  various  other  capacities.  In- 
tentionally or  unintentionally,  their  func- 
tions include  that  of  a  bulletin  board,  an  in- 
formation bureau,  a  buyer's  guide,  a  sugges- 
tion box,  a  personnel  and  agency  directory,  a 
mutual  assistance  club,  a  commodity  ex- 
change, an  advertising  medium,  a  rehabilita- 
tion and  vocational  guide  and  placement 
agent,  a  self-improvement  association,  a  self- 
expression  and  soap-box  platform,  and  un- 
wittingly, sometimes  even  a  marriage  bureau. 

To  an  extent  the  secular  periodicals  serve 
as  practical  aids  to  daily  living.  They  act  as 
instruction  manuals  for  various  hand  crafts, 
and  as  manuals  of  household  hints,  includ- 
ing dietetics,  child  care,  simple  home  repairs, 
safety  precautions,  manners,  customs,  and 
social  relationships. 

Their  remaining  major  service,  as  it  seems 
to   me   to   be   at   present   conceived,   is   their 
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broad  educational  function  in  the  specific 
sense  of  encouraging  mental  growth  by  pre- 
senting material  of  informative  and  enter- 
taining nature.  On  the  highest  level  it  can 
at  least  be  hoped  that  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  these  periodicals  are  fountains  of  wis- 
dom where  a  few  might  drink,  and  sources 
of  inspiration  from  which  some  may  reneu' 
their  faith  and  courage.  They  are  purveyors 
of  nuggets  from  the  world's  great  literature, 
and  of  cidture,  and  of  the  arts.  To  this  will 
be  added  current  news  and  events  of  impor- 
tance, material  from  the  fields  of  history,  ge- 
ography and  travel,  nature,  science,  religion, 
economics,  sociology,  biography,  current  lit- 
erature, national  and  international  govern- 
ment and  politics,  and  other  material  in  mis- 
cellaneous fields  and  subjects. 

Some  periodicals  are  devoted  to  restricted 
and  specialized  purposes,  others  to  the  wid-' 
est  possible  coverage.  Some  of  the  specialized 
publications  present  material  within  a  sub- 
ject-matter field,  like  current  events  or  music 
or  poetry;  others  present  various  subjects  but 
treat  them  from  a  particular  point  of  view — 
for  example,  with  a  religious  interpretation. 
Still  others  are  religious — some  denomina- 
tional— publications  for  devotional  use,  re- 
ligious nurture,  and  for  Bible  study  and 
Christian  training. 

Various  subsidiary  services  are  performed  by 
probably  most  of  these  publications.  Personal 
correspondence  with  the  editor  or  staff  mem- 
bers is  not  the  least  of  these.  Intelligent  and 
genuinely  helpful  assistance  to  the  blind,  as 
one  thinks  of  them  individual  by  individual, 
is  not  by  any  means  provided  to  all  the  blind 
in  this  country — neither  by  members  of  the 
blind  individual's  family  nor  by  the  agencies 
established  for  the  purpose.  In  the  case  of 
the  families,  this  is  sometimes  due  to  lack 
of  interest  or  to  ignorance  or  to  misguided 
kindness.  The  agencies  have  either  not  the 
means  and  personnel  to  reach  all  in  their 
territories,  or  are  limited  by  the  provisions 
governing  their  activities.  In  the  relatively 
small  number  of  cases  compared  to  the  total 
blind  population  that  are  ever  contacted  by 
personal  correspondence  these  conditions  are 
revealed  to  be  applicable  in  apparently  large 
numbers  of  the  total  blind  population.  Prob- 
ably periodicals  for  the  blind,  or  their  staff 


members,  are  rather  unique  in  this  type  of 
service. 

The  publication  which  I  represent  and 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar  performs 
other  material  services,  and  to  these  I  would 
be  pleased  to  add  those  of  other  periodicals 
if  such  are  reported  to  me.  A  few  can  be 
enumerated  as  being  suggestive  of  what  can 
be  done.  The  facilities  of  our  office  and  the 
services  of  our  staff  are  used  for  arranging  the 
purchase  from  wholesalers  and  manufacturers 
of  various  useful  articles  at  special  prices  for 
resale  to  the  blind  at  cost,  and  for  the  adapta- 
tion of  some  of  these  for  the  use  of  the 
blind.  Thus,  we  emboss  playing  cards  in 
Moon  type,  and  resell  them  to  the  blind 
without  profit.  We  adapt  standard  alarm 
clocks  for  touch  reading,  and  provide  them 
to  the  blind  by  the  same  terms.  Small  radios, 
and  portable  typewriters,  are  also  provided  at 
cost.  These  items  are  shipped  all  over  the 
country.  As  time  allows,  individual  requests 
by  correspondence  for  specific  items  ranging 
from  obscure  literary  quotations  through  bead 
wire  and  fruit  jar  rings  to  highly  technical 
electronic  equipment  are  sometimes  shopped 
for  or  investigated  for  blind  individuals  who 
have  no  one  locally  to  turn  to  for  such  as- 
sistance. 

Magazines  for  the  blind  continue  struggling 
to  reach  many  unachieved  goals.  None  of 
them  are  content  that  their  fidlest  usefulness 
is  being  utilized.  Uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
publishers  is  the  consciousness  that  thousands 
of  blind  persons  depend  to  a  large  degree 
upon  a  few  periodicals  for  the  current  litera- 
ture that  they  need  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  world.  They  know  too  that  they  need  to 
keep  their  ear  to  the  ground,  in  order  to  be 
aware  of  the  desires  and  wishes  of  blind 
readers.  Because  there  are  few  magazines  they 
need  also  to  keep  constantly  before  them  the 
ideal  of  the  best  possible  choice  of  material 
to  serve  the  special  purposes  of  a  magazine 
for  the  blind,  prepared  in  the  best  possible 
way  for  blind  readers,  yet  preserving  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  material  in  such  a 
way  that  the  blind  reader  may  assimilate  a 
normal  and  true-to-life  view.  Readers,  in  turn, 
can  perform  a  great  service  by  making  them- 
selves heard. 

Every  publisher  recognizes  that  there  are 
ever  more  potential  readers  that,  not  through 
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choice  but  through  not  knowing  of  the  ex- 
istence of  periodicals  which  they  would  en- 
joy, are  not  being  reached.  Even  those  work- 
ers for  the  blind  who  come  in  contact  with 
individual  blind  persons  too  often  are  not 
familiar  Avith  the  periodical  literature  avail- 
able to  their  clients.  On   this  point,  and  in 


closing,  I  would  suggest  a  wider  use  of  the 
Braille  Book  Review,  which  is  a  reader's 
guide  of  all  Braille  literature  in  this  coun- 
try published  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  as  a  source  of  information  for 
workers  and  readers  about  the  periodicals 
with  which  we  are  here  concerned. 


ABOUT  THE  BRAILLE  POETS'  GUILD,  INC.  AND  ITS  SERVICES 

TO  THE  BLIND 

*  MERRILL  A.  V.  MAYNARD 

Director,  Taunton,  Massachusetts 


It  was  Dr.  Helen  Keller  who  said:  "The 
wise  hand  of  another  has  led  me  into  the 
world  of  nature,  art  and  literature;  but  I 
cannot  rest  happy  while  my  blind  fellows  are 
lonely  and  unhelped,  standing  otitside  the 
gates  of  light."  Certainly  today  she  must  be 
happy  to  realize  that  so  many  are  doing  so 
very  much  for  her  sightless  fellows.  As  we 
meet  to  regard  the  challenge  of  what  more 
there  is  to  do  and  how  we  may  more  help- 
fully do  what  we  now  are  imdertaking  as 
individuals  banded  to  learn  and  impart. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  relate  the  fol- 
lowing to  those  you  know  will  be  interested. 
If  you  have  questions,  when  I  have  finished, 
I  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  directly 
or  in  correspondence. 

The  Braille  Poets'  Guild,  Inc.  now  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  of  service  to  more  than 
three  hundred  blind  people.  Those  served 
are  scattered  throughout  Australia,  Canada, 
England  and  the  United  States.  All  services 
are  offered  without  cost  nor  appeal  for  con- 
tributions from  the  blind.  The  general  effort 
is  twofold:  First,  we  seek  to  dispel  the  gloom 
in  the  excessive  loneliness  of  as  many  home- 
bound  blind  as  we  can  reach;  and  second,  to 
make  poetry  in  particular — writing  in  general 
— more  accessible  to  the  blind  for  its  recrea- 
tional and  possible  remunerative  benefits. 

Writing  is  most  generally  an  outgrowth  of 
one's  reading  or  the  desire  to  express  ^vhat  one 
thinks  about  very  strongly.  During  my  high 
school  years  at  Perkins  Institution,  I  greatly 
enjoyed  reading  the  compressed  gems  of  lit- 
erature known  as  poetry.  My  interest  grew  to 
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the  stage  where  I  sought  to  have  a  creative 
part  in  this  art.  The  added  pleasure  derived 
from  this  art  by  being  a  participant  prompted 
me  to  seek  those  with  whom  to  share  my 
enthusiasm.  I  knew  no  poets,  so  I  set  out  to 
make  a  few  by  stirring  the  curiosity  of  a  few 
fellow  students  to  read  and  then  write  poetry. 
Some  enjoyed  this  new  undertaking  suffi- 
ciently to  pursue  it  independent  of  my 
prompting.  My  high  school  enthusiasm  was 
climaxed  by  my  writing  of  the  "poets'  poet", 
Charles  Algernon  Swinburn,  as  my  graduation 
essay. 

After  being  graduated  from  Perkins,  I  dis- 
covered the  customary  excess  of  lonely  leisure, 
which  was  soon  cheered  by  participation  in 
studying  poetry  and  its  parent  arts,  song  and 
the  dance.  To  provide  more  scope  to  my 
leisure  time  activities,  I  visited  many  home- 
bound  blind  only  to  be  very  much  distressed 
at  the  limitations  in  what  was  being  done 
for  and  by  many  of  these  people.  I  thought  to 
do  something  about  it  rather  than  complain. 

I  began  Ijy  taking  one  out  in  a  wheel  chair 
to  church,  theater  and  restaurants;  card  par- 
ties were  organized  at  the  home  of  another, 
etc.  This  was  very  slow  and  did  not  seem  to 
be  very  effective.  It  occurred  to  me  that  pos- 
sibly my  private  solution  offered  a  chance  to 
serve  the  greatest  number  at  the  least  pos- 
sible cost. 

Certainly  if  Homer,  Milton,  Clarence 
Hawkes  and  Helen  Keller  could  enjoy  and 
share  their  lives  through  their  contributions, 
that  have  become  outstanding  in  poetry,  along 
with  many  more  less  conspicuous  artists,  why 
not  do  something  to  make  this  art  more  gen- 
erally excessible  to  the  aspiring  blind  writer 
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and    the   homebound   blind   who   might   find 
in  it  an  outlet  affording  them  happiness. 

A  brochure  of  my  poems  was  published  and 
rather  widely  distributed.  I  accumulated  quite 
a  few  inquiries  from  blind  people  asking  how 
they  should  go  about  accomplishing  this  and 
that  in  the  effort  to  participate  in  poetry. 
These  people  made  up  the  nucleus  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Braille  Poets'  Guild.  The 
cooperative  understanding  of  Dr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin  that  brought  about  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  help  in  our  estab- 
lishing the  pioneer  Braille  poetry  magazine. 
Inspiration,  gave  us  our  real  beginning. 

Inspiration  is  distributed  without  cost  to 
Braille  "bards"  and  poetry  lovers  who  do  not 
write  poetry  are  borrowing  it  from  their 
Braille  circulating  libraries  and  reading 
rooms.  This  magazine  is  made  up  of  three 
departments:  The  Goal-Finder,  in  which  we 
feature  editorial  news  notes,  contests,  and 
some  general  writing  hints.  The  department 
known  as  the  Braille  Bard  features  poetry 
submitted  for  publication  by  contemporary 
blind  poets.  Occasionally  there  is  a  reprint 
of  history's  landmarks  in  poetry  by  the  blind. 
The  third  department  being  From  the  Printed 
World,  contains  selections  from  current  ink- 
print  periodicals  to  enable  the  blind  poet  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  editorial  trends  in  pace 
with  the  obvious  return  to  poetry. 

During  1948  the  Braille  Poets'  Guild  was  in- 
corporated under  the  General  Laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts as  an  educational,  recreational,  and 
inspirational  service  to  the  blind.  In* addition, 
to  the  customary  reasons  for  incorporating  we 
were  motivated  by  the  fact  that  we  needed 
prestige  to  gain  volunteer  help  and  it  was 
really  quite  effective.  We  have  gone  beyond 
just  corresponding  with  hundreds  of  blind 
people  every  week  and  publishing  their  maga- 
zine for  them.  Perhaps  the  most  outstanding 
extension  of  our  service  is  our  Braille  tran- 
scribing group.  This  work  is  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Edith  De  Dominicis  Maynard,  who  did 
this  work  as  head  of  the  Braille  Department 
of  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  more  than  nine  years. 
Inasmuch  as  this  project  supplements  existing 
services,  further  information  on  it  will  not  be 
of  particular  use  at  this  time. 

Obviously,  most  people  do  not  have  a 
natural  interest  in  poetry.  However,  curiosity 


can  be  stimulated  \\'hen  the  work  of  a  friend 
or  a  person  who  has  something  in  common 
with  the  prospect  or  candidate,  may  be  stimu- 
lated to  first  read  very  little  and  personally 
interesting  bits,  and  later,  when  a  familiarity 
is  arrived  at,  discriminating  taste  will  have 
been  established  and  soon  the  reader  will 
wish  to  improve  on  what  seems  to  be  an  in- 
complete expression  of  his  own  idea  and  so 
he,  too,  begins  to  write.  Our  Braille  Good- 
Fellowship  Letter  Exchange  accomplishes  this 
and  more.  We  have  been  able  to  provide  an 
appreciable  amount  of  information  about 
other  services  to  the  blind,  and  we  have  done 
considerable  in  locating  readers,  shoppers, 
and  generally  provided  for  further  opportuni- 
ties of  happiness  among  our  fellow  blind.  We 
have  been  providing  direct  information  to 
sighted  people  desiring  to  be  of  help  to  blind 
persons. 

In  some  cases  our  correspondence  has  re- 
sulted in  what  we  now  refer  to  as  Tutorial 
Home  Studies.  We  have  been  able  to  accumu- 
late quite  a  file  of  instructions  in  letter  and 
book  form.  Through  our  correspondence  we 
disseminate  this  material  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  individuals.  As  the  name  of  this 
service  indicates,  the  instructor  is  actually  a 
tutor.  As  a  result  of  the  inquiries  and  answers 
provided  in  our  tests,  the  students'  letters  of 
instructions  are  prepared  to  equip  him  to 
reach  his  goal.  Usually  we  require  that  ap- 
plicants submit  a  poem  with  a  rejection  slip 
or  a  copy  of  a  published  poem  to  indicate 
the  effort  and  accomplishments  already  made. 
Due  to  our  limitations  and  specialization, 
we  are  continually  referring  applicants  to  the 
Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind, 
where  are  available  so  many  courses  of  vital 
information  and  craft  development.  Our  tu- 
torial work  will  continue  to  be  limited  for 
some  time.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  day  will 
come  when  we  may  maintain  a  staff  and  offer 
resident  instructions  in  popular  song  writing, 
greeting  card  verse  writing,  fundamental  au- 
thorship, poetry,  advertising  and  possibly 
radio  script  writing.  We  must  curb  our  en- 
thusiasm to  correspond  with  our  slim  purse. 

At  present,  we  operate  from  headquarters 
in  Taunton,  Massachusetts.  The  headquarters 
consist  of  an  office  appointed  with  the  essen- 
tials for  business  operation,  and  we  have  the 
use  of  three  classrooms.  Our  work  is  done  dur- 
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ing  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  by  vol- 
unteers. 

In  striving  to  determine  a  permanent  means 
of  fund  raising,  we  have  accepted  the  willing 
cooperation  of  some  blind  people  who  have 
sought  to  raise  money  by  putting  on  benefit 
concerts  operated  and  performed  entirely  by 
them.  Three  such  concerts  were  given,  how- 
ever, the  tremendous  professional  competition 
combined  with  overwhelming  jealousy  has 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to  overlook  this  as  a 
permanent  plan.  A  lack  of  public  familiarity 
with  our  efforts  seemed  to  be  the  greatest 
problem.  Nearly  all  newspapers  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles  of  our  quarters  have 
featured  the  story  of  our  work.  We  are  also 
doing  considerable  through  radio. 

On  Station  WVOM,  (The  Voice  of  Massa- 
chusetts), we  have  conducted  a  program 
which  features  the  reading  of  poetry  by  the 
blind,  and  as  we  approach  the  beginning  of 
our  second  year  on  this  station,  we  are  invit- 
ing blind  artists  to  have  a  more  active  part 
in  our  weekly  broadcasts.  During  the  past  six 
months,  we  have  conducted  a  similar  series 
of  broadcasts  on  Station  WNBH,  now  the  Mu- 
tual network  station  of  New  Bedford.  These 
programs  have  been  designed  as  general  en- 


tertainment as  well  as  public  education  in  our 
particular  interest. 

Our  operations  as  the  Braille  Poets'  Guild, 
Inc.,  make  no  effort  to  create  the  twentieth- 
century  counterpart  of  Homer,  nor  Milton, 
but  rather  do  we  seek,  in  our  humble  way,  to 
provide  greater  opportunities  for  the  happi- 
ness in  the  leisure  of  our  fellow  blind  and  aid 
aspiring  blind  writers.  We  must  here  indicate 
our  overwhelming  gratitude  for  the  constant 
cooperation  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  Perkins  Institution,  The  American 
Academy  of  Poetry,  the  hand  transcribing 
service  of  the  National  Braille  Press,  as  well 
as  individual  help  from  Mr.  Donald  W. 
Hathaway,  Robert  Hillyer,  John  Ciardi  and 
Robert  Frost,  and  scores  of  other  wonderful 
friends  of  the  blind. 

We  are  most  anxious  to  cooperate  with  all 
who  are  variously  serving  in  our  purpose  of 
helping  the  blind.  We  have  already  been 
called  upon  for  cooperation  with  others  and 
are  willing  to  do  all  possible  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  fellows.  As  we  become  economi- 
cally able,  we  shall  most  assuredly  expand  our 
services.  As  our  motto  indicates,  we  are  de- 
termined that  IT  SHALL  BE  DONE. 


SUMMARIES  OF  SECTIONAL  MEETINGS  AND 
SECTIONAL  ELECTIONS 


GROUP  A 

Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city-wide,  county  and  local  work  for  the  blind,  executive 
heads  of  workshops  and  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  and  executive  heads  of  homes  for 
the  blind. 

Elected:  Board  member  for  four  years:  Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Chairman  for  two  years:  Byron  L.  Smith,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Secretary  for  two  years:  Carl  Olsen,  New  York,  N.Y. 

GROUP  B 

Rehabilitation  Specialists,  Placement  Agents  and  Field  Officers  for  the  Blind. 

Elected:  Board  member  for  four  years:  Fred  Ave-Lallemant,  Washington,  D.C. 

Chairman  for  two  years:  William  S.  Wood,  Houston,  Texas 

Secretary  for  two  years:  Mrs.  Madeline  P.  McCrary,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

GROUP  C— HOME  TEACHERS  AND  SOCIAL  WORKERS 


First  Sectional  Meeting — Held  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, 8:00  o'clock,  in  the  Georgian  Room  of 
the  Hotel  Statler,  Boston,  Mass.  July  19th.,  '49. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Chairman,  Miss  Averill  McCollum.  The  roll 
was  called  by  the  secretary  in  alphabetical 
order.  Out  of  the  list  of  112  paid  membership 
of  the  AAWB  belonging  to  this  section,  52 
were  present.  The  visitors  were  then  asked  to 
rise  and  be  counted,  and  it  was  found  there 
were  68  visitors,  making  a  total  of  120  present 
at  this  meeting. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the  election 
of  officers,  since  there  was  no  old  business.  It 
was  decided  that  the  election  of  the  Board 
member  took  precedence  over  other  offices, 
and  so  nominations  for  this  office  were  con- 
sidered in  order.  Miss  Marie  Busch  has  been 
the  Board  member  for  the  past  two  years, 
having  filled  out  the  remaining  two  years  of 


the  term  left  when  Mr.  Raymond  Dickinson  of 
111.  resigned  after  his  status  changed  because  of 
a  promotion  removing  him  to  another  section. 
There  was  some  question  whether  the  new 
Board  member  was  to  be  elected  for  two  or 
four  years,  and  it  was  finally  verified  this 
office  was  to  be  filled  for  4  years.  Miss  Marie 
Busch  was  first  nominated  to  succeed  her- 
self, and  then  Miss  Irene  Jones  was  nomi- 
nated. It  was  then  moved,  seconded,  and 
passed  that  nominations  be  closed.  The  Chair- 
man suggested  that  the  two  nominees  come 
to  the  front  to  introduce  themsehes  and  ac- 
quaint the  group  with  a  short  summary  of 
the  positions  held  by  each.  This  was  done, 
and  standing  vote  for  each  was  taken.  Miss 
Busch  received  41  votes,  and  Miss  Jones  re- 
ceived 11.  Miss  Busch  was,  therefore,  re- 
elected. 

Nominations  for  Chairman  were  then  con- 
sidered   in    order.    Miss    Louise    Cowan    of 
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Toronto,  Canada,  was  first  nominated;  and 
Miss  Annie  L.  Murray  of  Beaver  Falls,  Pa., 
was  nominated  next.  It  was  then  moved, 
seconded,  and  passed  that  nominations  be 
closed.  Both  nominees  were  asked  to  come  to 
the  front  and  say  a  few  words  so  the  group 
could  become  acquainted,  as  had  been  done 
in  the  case  of  the  nominees  for  Board  mem- 
ber. A  standing  vote  was  then  taken.  Miss 
Cowan  received  39  votes,  and  Miss  Murray 
received  9.  Miss  Cowan  was,  therefore,  elected 
the  new  Chairman. 

Nominations  for  Secretary  were  next  con- 
sidered as  in  order.  Miss  Mary  Rowell,  present 
secretary,  was  first  nominated;  Miss  Margaret 
Langenderfer  of  Toledo,  O.,  was  nominated 
second;  and  Miss  Dorothy  Dykema  of  Peoria, 
111.,  was  nominated  third.  It  was  then  moved, 
seconded,  and  passed  that  nominations  be 
closed.  Miss  Rowell  received  21  votes,  Miss 
Langenderfer  received  13,  and  Miss  Dykema 
received  6  when  the  standing  vote  was  taken. 
Miss  Rowell,  therefore,  was  re-elected. 

Miss  Marie  Busch,  Chairman  of  the  Craft 
Committee  (a  standing  committee  appointed 
at  St.  Paul  in  1948)  gave  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. She  said  there  had  been  no  meetings 
at  all,  since  the  members  of  the  committee 
lived  so  far  away  from  each  other.  However, 
they  had  had  some  correspondence.  The  mat- 
ter of  handcraft  magazine  had  come  up  at 
the  district  group  meetings.  The  Mid-West 
group  decided  at  their  last  meeting,  that  they 
wanted  a  special  handcraft  magazine  pub- 
lished. The  Western  group  did  the  same 
thing.  The  Eastern  group  intends  to  take  up 
this  matter  later.  The  committee  has  de- 
cided to  recommend  a  quarterly;  for  a 
monthly  would  cost  at  least  $300  a  year.  The 
presidents  of  the  three  district  groups  have 
decided  to  get  together  sometime  and  come 
to  some  decision  about  this  matter. 

The  chairman  then  called  on  Miss  Busch 
to  discuss  the  matter  of  the  chairman  of  this 
group  attending  the  meetings  of  all  three 
district  groups — the  Eastern,  Mid-Western, 
and  'Western — that  hold  conferences  between 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  AAWB.  When  the 
question  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  the 
chairman  attending  these  three  meetings  was 
discussed,  it  was  suggested  that  the  American 
Foundation  might  be  willing  to  finance  such 
a  project.  It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  passed 


that  this  group  approve  the  idea  of  their 
chairman  attending  these  three  district  meet- 
ings. 

The  matter  of  the  Emerson  Primer  was 
again  brought  before  the  group  for  discussion. 
This  primer  is  a  book  put  out  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation,  and  is  entirely  in  Grade  One. 
The  group  decided  the  Emerson  Primer  had 
several  faults,  mainly  that  the  paper  was  of 
very  poor  quality  and  not  heavy  enough;  that 
the  spacing  was  too  close  and  lines  too  close, 
that  the  material  was  too  juvenile  and  not 
suitable  for  most  people — or  at  least  not  of 
general  enough  interest.  There  was  a  motion 
that  a  committee  be  formed  to  study  this 
matter,  but  Mr.  Murray  Allen  pointed  out  the 
Foundation  had  put  out  this  primer  after  a 
great  deal  of  research  and  that  a  committee 
could  not  know  as  much  as  those  who  put  it 
out.  However,  he  suggested  a  letter  be  sent 
to  the  Foundation  pointing  out  the  above- 
mentioned  faults.  The  motion  about  the  com- 
mittee was  withdrawn,  and  another  motion 
suggesting  a  letter  to  the  Foundation  was 
made,  seconded,  and  passed. 

There  was  a  motion  that  the  Foundation  be 
asked  to  put  out  a  Primer  on  Grade  One 
level  with  more  adult  approach.  This  was 
seconded,  and  passed. 

There  was  a  motion  that  the  new  chairman 
be  asked  to  appoint  someone  to  form  a  com- 
mittee about  textbooks  in  Braille  which  was 
also  seconded  and  passed. 

Mr.  Liechty  of  the  Matilda  Zeigler  Maga- 
zine Publishing  Co.  asked  to  have  the  floor. 
He  spoke,  as  he  had  the  year  before,  about 
the  loss  of  Moon  Type  readers.  He  said  he 
was  mainly  concerned  because  he  thought  it 
meant  some  old  people  were  being  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  of  reading,  and  he  thought 
the  home  teachers  might  be  to  blame  because 
they  did  not  teach  it  any  more.  It  was 
pointed  out  the  Talking  Book  Machine  has 
taken  the  place  of  Moon  to  a  great  extent. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress had  recently  put  out  ten  titles  of  new 
books  to  be  published  in  Moon,  so  the  situa- 
tion might  not  be  so  serious.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  the  Bible  was  still  published  in 
Moon.  Mr.  Liechty  was  asked  how  many 
readers  were  on  their  list,  and  he  said  there 
were  a  little  over  600  still  taking  the  Moon 
edition  of  the  magazine;  but  4  yrs.  ago  there 
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had  been  more  than  1,000.  He  pointed  out 
that  Moon  was  sometimes  a  stepping  stone 
to  Braille.  Someone  then  pointed  out  that 
maybe  the  home  teachers  were  not  getting 
all  Moon  readers — or  possible  Moon  readers 
— referred  to  them.  There  was  a  motion  made 
that  home  teachers  encourage  the  reading  of 
Moon  more,  but  this  was  dropped  without 
being  seconded  or  passed.  Miss  Barrett  men- 
tioned the  Lord's  Prayer  had  once  been 
printed  in  Moon,  and  so  many  liked  it.  She 
asked  if  this  was  still  available,  and  she  was 
told  it  was  available  yet  for  it  is  still  printed 
in  London. 

There  had  been  several  papers  scheduled 
for  this  session,  but  the  time  had  gone  too 
swiftly,  and  it  was  too  late  for  these  papers. 
It  was  decided  to  postpone  these  for  the  sec- 
ond session.  A  motion  was  made  that  the 
meeting  be  adjourned.  This  was  seconded, 
and  passed.  The  first  meeting  stood  ad- 
journed. 

Second  Sectional  Meeting — Held  Thursday 
evening,  July  21,  at  8:00  in  evening,  in  Room 
B.,  Statler  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Chairman.  No  roll  was  taken,  but  a  count 
was  taken  of  those  present.  There  were  56  at 
this  meeting. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Miss  Cath- 
erine Morrison  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  to 
discuss  the  matter  of  the  education  of  the 
home  teacher. 

After  this  paper,  a  motion  was  made  that 
this  section  adjourn  at  9:00  o'clock  in  order 
that  the  group  have  a  chance  to  hear  the 
panel  discussion  by  Group  E  (Executive  heads 
of  any  commission  or  association  doing  state- 
wide work)  discuss  the  subject  "The  Fimc- 
tion  and  Training  of  the  Home  Teacher." 
This  motion  was  seconded  and  passed. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Miss  Dorothy 
Dykema  of  Peoria,  111.,  to  discuss  the  subject 
"Is  Social  Adjustment  a  Definite  Part  of  the 
Home  Teacher's  Job;  and  What  Does  The 
Term  Imply."  It  was  brought  out  that  the 
home  teacher  used  to  confine  herself  en- 
tirely to  teaching,  but  the  idea  finally  grew 
that  her  job  should  be  much  more  than  that. 
These  older  home  teachers  got  including  the 
work  of  helping  the  person  become  better  ad- 


justed, but  this  part  of  the  work  did  not  re- 
ceive the  prominence  that  it  does  now.  Now 
most  home  teachers  feel  that  their  job  is  very 
similar  to  case  work  as  well  as  teaching.  As  for 
the  meaning  of  social  adjustment,  it  is  the 
teaching  blind  person  to  live  in  environment, 
accept  his  handicap,  become  accjuainted  with 
tools  and  devices  that  will  help  him;  and 
plan  for  the  future.  This  paper  was  followed 
by  a  group  discussion  of  various  things  that 
help  in  social  adjustment.  Gances,  church  ac- 
tivities, help  in  learning  to  eat  properly  with 
all  proper  eating  equipment,  social  activities 
like  any  normal  person,  and  other  things 
were  offered  as  suggestions. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Bennett  of  North  Carolina,  to  give  a 
paper  on  the  subject  "When,  if  ever,  does  the 
home  teacher  use  the  services  of  a  well- 
qualified  social  caseworker  in  trying  to  help 
the  blind  person  in  his  adjustment."  Miss 
Bennett  mentioned  that  it  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  home  teacher  to  call  in  a  social 
worker  in  case  the  blind  person  had  such 
serious  financial  problems  that  he  could  not 
make  any  adjustment  imtil  those  problems 
were  relieved.  She  also  mentioned  that  a 
caseworker  might  have  to  be  called  in  if  the 
person  had  such  fears  about  moving  around 
or  doing  things  that  he  needed  straightening 
out  before  he  could  be  taught  anything. 
And,  a  caseworker  might  be  necessary  in 
order  to  help  him  work  out  his  domestic  diffi- 
culties. In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  call 
in  special  kind  of  caseworkers  like  psychia- 
tric social  workers.  A  home  teacher  should 
arrange  for  such  examinations.  It  might  also 
be  necessary  to  call  in  a  psychologist  to  give 
tests  to  determine  about  a  child  going  to 
school  or  training  center.  \  regular  medical 
social  worker  might  have  to  be  called  in  to 
do  some  interpretation  if  there  are  medical 
problems. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Miss  Gordon 
of  Division  for  the  Blind,  Mass.  Dept.  of  Pub- 
lic "Welfare.  Miss  Gordon  had  formerly  been 
a  medical  social  worker  at  the  Mass.  Eye,  & 
Ear  Infirmary.  Miss  Gordon  spoke  on  the 
subject  "The  Social  Effects  of  Certain  Eye 
Conditions."  Miss  Gordon  spoke  about  glau- 
coma usually  being  a  disease  that  comes  to 
people  inclined  toward  nervous  strain  and 
worry.  The  main  problem  is  to  make  these 
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people  relax  so  the  tension  of  the  eye  stays 
down.  They  must  become  reconciled  to  idea 
that  the  medical  care  will  not  improve  vision 
and  there  is  no  hope  of  improvement.  They 
must  be  taught  how  to  use  the  drops  or 
someone  in  family  taught  to  do  it.  The  fam- 
ily must  be  made  to  realize  importance  of 
fixing  family  routine  so  the  patient  has  his 
drops  at  proper  time  every  day.  A  home 
teacher  should  teach  the  patient  to  use  a  cane 
if  vision  /ails  enough  for  that.  Miss  Gordon 
also  spoke  about  the  social  effects  of  diabetic 
eye  conditions.  The  family  must  be  taught 
to  plan  meals,  and  there  must  not  be  any 
strained  feelings  or  rejection  of  patient  be- 
cause of  the  upsetting  of  family  routine  and 
diet.  The  patient  or  family  must  be  taught 
how  to  give  insulin,  how  food  is  measured. 
The  loss  of  sense  of  touch  must  be  consid- 
ered, too,  in  these  patients.  In  the  case  of  pa- 
tients with  retinitis  pigmentosa,  there  is  the 


problem  of  making  family  and  friends  under- 
stand problem,  for  patients  look  normal  and 
yet  they  have  so  much  more  difficulty  than 
most  people  can  realize.  They  don't  get  the 
sympathy  and  understanding  because  their 
handicap  is  not  obvious.  Many  of  them  ac- 
quire deafness,  too,  and  this  additional  handi- 
cap has  to  be  coped  with.  Due  to  their  diffi- 
cidties,  many  of  them  have  falls  and  they  get 
to  have  a  phobia  about  falling. 

Since  it  was  9:00  o'clock  by  this  time,  and 
the  group  had  earlier  voted  to  adjurn  at  this 
time  so  that  the  members  of  this  section  could 
attend  the  meeting  of  Group  E,  it  was  moved, 
seconded,  and  passed  that  the  meeting  be  ad- 
journed. The  meeting  then  stood  adjourned 
until  the  24th.  Annual  Convention  of  the 
AAWB   to  be  held  in   1950. 

Respectifully  submitted, 

Mary  E.  Rowell,  Secretary 


GROUP  D 

Lay  and  Non-Professional  Group 
Elected:  Board  Member  for  four  years: 
Chairman  for  two  years: 
Secretary  for  two  years: 


Charles  D.  Grover,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Jake  Jacobsen,  Portsmouth,  Virginia 
Miss  Helen  Scherer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GROUP  E 

Executive  heads  of  any  Commission  or  Association  doing  state-wide  work  for  the  blind. 


Elected:  Board  member  for  two  years: 

(to  fill  vacancy  occasioned  by 
election   to  Vice-President  of 
Roy   Kumpe,   Board   member 
for  this  group  until  1951) 
Chairman  for  two  years: 
Secretary  for  two  years: 


Aubra  Hurt,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


Mrs.  Lee  Johnston,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri 
Mrs.    Leonore    Y.    Gay,    Providence,    Rhode 
Island 


GROUP  F 

Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  and  professional  staff  members. 


Group  F  met  Thursday,  July  21.  1949  at 
2:00  P.  M.  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Due  to  the  absence  of  Dr.  Berthold  Lowen- 
feld.  Chairman,  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Sec- 
retary, opened  the  meeting. 

Election  of  a  chairman  and  secretary  for 
the  next  two  years  was  held.  Mr.  Arthur  N. 
Magill,  Toronto,  Canada,  was  elected  chair- 
man and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bryan,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  secretary.  Since  Mr.  Climk's  presence 
was  required  in  another  meeting,  the  new  of- 


ficers were  asked   to   assume   their  duties  at 
once. 

Mr.  Arthur  V.  Weir,  General  Manager,  Ca- 
nadian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  To- 
ronto, Ontario,  presented  a  paper  on  "Ad- 
vantages of  a  Unified  Program  for  the  Blind 
as  Organized  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada". 
Mr.  Alfred  L.  Severson,  Executive  Director, 
Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  presented  one  on  "What  Services  Can 
We  Expect  a  Model  Law  to  Provide  for  all 
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Blind  Persons  within  the  State",  and  Miss 
Clara  Langerhans,  Field  Representative, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  gave  a  paper  on  "Contributions 
of  a  National  Agency  to  State  Work". 


Each  paper  was  followed  by  discussion 
which  graphically  pointed  out  the  interest 
which  it  had  aroused. 

Meeting  adjourned. 


GROUP  G 

Executive   Heads   of   and   Teachers   in   Residential   and   Public   School    Classes 


Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Neal  F. 
Quimby,  Chairman. 

Election  of  officers  then  took  place  and 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Thompson,  Superintendent 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  was 
elected  chairman  for  two  years. 

Elected  Secretary  for  two  years  was  Mr. 
Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Superintendent  North 
Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf, 
Raleigh. 

Dr.  Quimby  then  turned  the  program  over 
to  Mr.  Francis  M.  Andrews,  Superintendent 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  panel  discussion  "Co-ordi- 
nating the  Program  of  the  School  and  .\dult 
Agencies." 

Those  taking  part  in  the  panel  were:  Miss 
Virginia  Cole  of  Vermont;  Mr.  Joseph  Kohn 
of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Matthew  Di  Martino  of 
Connecticut;  Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby  of  New 
Mexico. 

The  Panel  was  opened  for  discussion  by  the 
following  paper  read  by  Mr.  Andrews: 

Better  Relations  Betiueen   Schools 
and  Adult  Agencies 

"Shouldn't  this  be  worded,  Better  Oppor- 
tunities for  the  Pupils  in  our  Schools  to  Re- 
ceive More  Help  from  Adidt  .\gencies?  The 
pupils  are  the  ones  in  whom  we  are  truly  in- 
terested. If  this  is  an  honest  statement,  then 
the  adult  agencies  must  become  interested  in 
the  pupils  when  they  are  in  our  schools  and 
we,  as  school  administrators,  must  strive  for 
better  understanding. 

"Adult  agencies  must  realize  that  the  pri- 
mary work  of  the  school  is  an  attempt  to  give 
to  each  child  an  education  which  will  fit  the 
individual  to  go  out  into  the  world  a  better 
citizen.  This  implies  he  must  receive  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  "4  R's."  He  must 
be  socially  adjusted  to  a  seeing  world.  He 
must  be  able  to  stick  to  the  job  and  have  a 
fair  sense  of  just  values. 


"Since  we  are  working  with  human  beings, 
no  two  of  which  are  alike  in  body,  mind, 
social  status,  mental  ability,  etc.,  we  cannot 
expect  the  same  results  for  every  child,  nor 
the  same  understanding.  It  is  idiotic  for  the 
schools  to  make  a  sweeping  statement  that 
adult  agencies  fail;  it  is  equally  asinine  for 
the  adult  agencies  to  say  that  the  most  difficult 
people  to  please  are  the  graduates  of  our 
schools  for  the  blind. 

"When  being  critical  of  the  schools,  do  the 
adult  agencies  mean  graduates,  or  former 
students?  There  is  a  tremendous  difference 
in  these  groups. 

"When  shoidd  adult  agencies  become  in- 
terested in  our  pupils? 

"How  often  should  they  visit  the  schools? 

"Can  and  should  the  school  make  use  of 
the  testing  program  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Rehabilitation? 

"Why  shouldn't  a  blind  child  be  allowed 
to  go  into  his  chosen  field? 

"W^hy  are  there  long  delays  between  the 
time  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation  starts 
a  case  and  the  time  it  actually  decides  a  case?" 

"Should  schools  for  the  blind  develop  more 
specifically    vocational    courses    for    students? 

"Should  schools  for  the  blind  make  avail- 
able "refresher"  and  other  special  courses  to 
adults? 

"Should  schools  for  the  blind  limit  them- 
selves to  the  general  development  of  the  in- 
dividual in   terms  of  personal  growth? 

".\re  the  alleged  employment  deficiencies 
of  school  graduates  attributable  to  the  indi- 
vidual, or  to  the  school  training? 

"Should  adult  agencies  assign  a  worker  for 
vocational  counseling  to  students  ^vhile  stu- 
dents are  still  at  the  undergraduate  level? 

"To  what  extent  are  the  purposes  of  the 
school  and   the  adult  agency  alike? 

"To  what  extent  do  they  differ?" 

The  questions  drew  forth  comments  both 
by  the  panel  and  by  the  audience.  It  seemed 
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to  be  the  concensus  of  opinion  by  those  pres- 
ent that  the  adult  agencies  should  start  work 
with  the  pupils  in  their  junior  year  of  high 
school,  at  the  very  latest,  preferably  the  fresh- 
man year.  The  case  load  of  many  workers, 
especially  in  the  Department  of  Rehabilita- 
tion, makes  this  almost  impossible. 

It  was  felt  that  in  many  instances  more 
can  be  done  to  impress  the  student  while  in 
school  with  the  importance  of  personal  groom- 
ing. 

Students  should  also  be  made  aware  of  all 
type  of  travel  and  know  the  techniques  of 
getting  about  in  all  situations. 

They  should  also  be  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  limitations  of  sight  and  should  know 
how  to  put  sighted  people  at  ease. 

Considerable  discussion  came  up  on  re- 
fresher courses.  Everyone  felt  that  these  would 
be  of  great  assistance,  but  as  to  who  should 
give  them  and  ^vhere  they  should  be  given, 


there  seemed  to  be  considerable  difference  in 
opinion.  The  work  done  in  Florida  along  this 
time  has  been  most  outstanding. 

Again,  the  vocational  training  is  of  great 
importance,  but  it  seemed  wiser  that  the 
school  make  the  child  aware  of  tools  and 
have  some  knowledge  as  to  their  use,  but  that 
the  training  for  some  specific  job  might  well 
be  given  on-the-job  training,  or  in  an  environ- 
ment away  from  school  and  more  like  that 
found  in  factories.  The  students  should,  how- 
ever, be  made  aware  of  production  methods 
and  the  importance  of  keeping  to  a  time 
schedule. 

Certainly,  those  present  took  an  active  part 
in  the  discussion,  and  it  was  felt  that  such  a 
topic  should  not  be  confined  to  a  sectional 
meeting,  as  it  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
workers  and  not  just  instructors. 

Francis  M.  Andrews,  Secretary 


GROUP  H 

Librarians  for  the  Blind,  Administrative  heads  of  publishing  houses  for  the  blind  and  all 
others  engaged  or  interested  in  publishing  for  the  blind  in  any  process. 

Elected:   Chairman  for  two  years:  Howard  M.  Liechty,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

Secretary  for  two  years:  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Boston,  Mass. 

Attendance  at  meeting,  approximately  loo  including  16  members  and  Mr.  George  A.  Schweg- 
mann,  Jr.  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Papers  (printed  elsewhere)  were  presented  by  Miss  Mac- 
Donald  of  St.  Louis,  Miss  Mary  Elliott  of  Boston,  Mr.  Liechty  and  Mr.  Merrill  Maynard  of 
Taunton,  Mass. 


BANQUET 
AND 
PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  AWARD 


MINUTES  OF  ANNUAL  BANQUET 
Wednesday  July  20,  1949 


The  Annual  Banquet  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was  held  in 
the  Georgian  Room  of  the  Hotel  Statler  at 
6:30  P.  M.  on  Wednesday,  July  20,  1949.  There 
were  300  people  seated  for  dinner  ^vith  others 
in  attendance  later  in  the  evening. 

President  Cumraings  introduced  the  Toast- 
master,  Peter  J.  Salmon,  who  addressed  the 
gathering,  and  who  introduced  in  turn  J. 
Robert  Atkinson  and  Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  who 
presented  in  turn  the  scroll  and  the  gold 
medal  of  award  to  Joseph  F.  Clunk  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  behalf  of  the  Association. 
Following  the  formal  addresses  which  fol- 
lowed, a  delightful  entertainment  was  fur- 
nished by  four  blind  artists  from  Boston, 
imder  the  direction  of  Paul  Neal. 


During  the  evening  the  Secretary-General 
reported  that  there  were  462  people  registered 
as  in  attendance  at  the  Convention,  with 
others  present  not  registered,  with  representa- 
tion for  44  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Canada  and  India. 

Mr.  Roy  Kumpe,  Chairman  of  the  Mem- 
bership Committee,  reported  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Committee  had  resulted  in  the  en- 
rollment of  241  new  members  this  year,  bring- 
ing the  total  membership  to  645,  by  far  the 
largest  membership  in  our  history.  He  paid 
special  tribute  to  Florida,  leader  in  the  en- 
rollment of  new  members  (40)  and  to  Massa- 
chusetts and  Pennsylvania  with  38  and  33 
new  members  respectively. 

The  formal  remarks  appear  below. — A.A. 


REMARKS  BY  *J.  ROBERT  ATKINSON 

Member,  Shotwell  Awards  Committee,  Vice-President,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  are  honor- 
ing you  on  this  occasion,  and  rightly  so,  by 
conferring  upon  you  the  distinguished  Shot- 
well    Memorial    Award    of    Achievement    for 

1949- 

This  is  a  sincere  token  of  their  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  many  years  of  faithful 
service  you   have  rendered  in  behalf  of  the 


^Visually  Handicapped. 


social  and  economic  welfare  of  your  fellow- 
l)lind  in  the  Americas. 

In  thus  honoring  you,  Mr.  Clunk,  the 
members  have  indirectly  honored  me,  by 
]3ermitting  me,  as  a  member  of  the  Shotwell 
Memorial  Committee,  to  place  my  signature 
on  this  significant  Scroll,  together  with  the 
signatures  of  my  distinguished  colleagues,  Dr. 
Francis  J.  Cummings,  Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  Mr. 
Peter  J.  Salmon  and  Mr.  Alfred  Allen.  And 
I  am  still  further  honored  indirectlv,  by  hav- 
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ing  the  rare  privilege  of  presenting  this  Scroll 
to  you,  Mr.  Clunk. 

As  we  thus  honor  you,  Joe,  there  is  noth- 
ing that  I  can  add,  on  this  auspicious  occa- 
sion, to  what  I  know  is  going  to  be  said  later 
by  way  of  your  worthiness  to  receive  the  dis- 
tinguished Shotwell  Memorial  Award. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  the  greatest  of  esteem 
that  I  present  this  Scroll  to  you  here,  in  be- 
half of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind.  You  have  well  earned  this  dis- 


tinction, Joe,  by  the  many  years  of  devoted 
service  you  spent  towards  the  amelioration 
of  physical  blindness  for  yourself  and  for  your 
fellow  blind  of  this  and  future  generations. 

They  will  ever  be  encouraged  and  pros- 
pered by  your  outstanding  example  of  courage 
and  resourcefulness.  So  please  accept  this 
Scroll,  Joe,  with  our  sincere  congratulations, 
in  genuine  recognition  of  your  excellent  serv- 
ice to  the  blind  of  the  Americas  and  the 
whole  world,  generally  speaking. 


REMARKS  BY  *COL.  E.  A.  BAKER,  M.C.,  O.B.E. 

Member,  Shotwell  Awards  Committee,  Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 

the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Mr.  Chairman  and  President,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  honored  guests,  it  is  a  very  great 
privilege  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to- 
night to  speak  to  you  on  such  an  occasion. 
I  have  been  associated  with  this  organiza- 
tion now  for  a  good  many  years.  I  have  seen 
this  organization  enjoy  many  great  moments, 
high  points  in  achievement  and  inspiration. 
But  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  tonight  is  a 
crowning  achievement  from  the  standpoint  of 
this  association.  There  are  many  who  have 
been  honored  with  the  Shotwell  Memorial 
Award  down  through  the  years,  but  among 
those  in  whom  I  have  been  especially  inter- 
ested have  been  the  late  C.  W.  Holmes,  who, 
while  he  was  a  very  good  American,  made  a 
very  great  contribution  to  the  work  up  in 
our  country,  Canada;  and  the  other,  our  re- 
cipient of  this  day,  who  also  came  up  to  us  in 
Canada  and  made  a  contribution  that  will  go 
down  in  history. 

I  like  to  look  back  sometimes  to  those 
earlier  days  when  I  first  heard  echoes  of  Jo- 
seph F.  Clunk  in  the  ranks  of  the  American 
Association  of  the  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
back  in  the  days  of  1924,  '25,  '26,  '27,  and 
those  echoes  became  intriguing  to  the  point 
where  in  1928  we  decided  in  Canada  that, 
come  what  may,  we  were  going  after  Mr.  Jo- 
seph F.  Clunk;  and  so  he  acquiesced  and 
joined  us  in  Canada.  He  was  with  us  for  nine 
years.  He  spark-plugged  our  whole  placement 
movement,  both  industrial  and  in  the  Stand 
Programs.  There  are  so  many  who  live  and 
will  continue  to  bless  his  name  that  I  would 
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hesitate  to  try  to  give  you  details.  But  let  me 
point  this  out. 

One  day  while  Mr.  Clunk  and  I  were  chat- 
ting things  over,  and  at  a  time  when  we  had 
some  three  hundred  employees  in  our  work- 
shops and  on  our  staff,  Mr.  Clunk  asked  me 
what  our  objective  was  for  the  placement  pro- 
gram. I  said,  "I  am  hoping  to  see  the  day 
when  the  industrial  placements  and  the 
Stand  Programs  will  be  providing  employ- 
ment for  more  than  double  the  number  we 
now  have  on  our  staff  and  payroll."  That 
day  was  reached  some  time  ago.  In  fact,  the 
number  now  stands  at  more  than  two-and-a- 
half  times  the  number  on  our  staff  and  on 
our  workshop  payrolls  then. 

So  you  see  what  the  stand  program, 
launched  by  J.  F.  Clunk  in  Canada,  has 
meant  to  our  sightless  people  and  to  us.  Now 
I  have  particularized  about  our  work  in  Can- 
ada, because  from  us  Mr.  Clunk  was  called 
back  to  your  country,  to  Washington,  and  in 
the  past  12  years,  he  has  traveled  from  coast 
to  coast.  There  are  a  few  people  among  the 
blind  who  have  not  heard  of  Mr.  Clunk; 
there  are  a  great  many  sightless  people  in  this 
country  who  have  had  the  pleasure,  and  may 
I  even  suggest  the  inspiration,  of  meeting 
him.  There  are  many  people  who  still  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  sight  who  have  received  en- 
couragement, inspiration  and  substantial 
understanding  of  the  needs  and  problems  of 
the  blind  from  the  same  Mr.  Clunk.  And  all 
that  adds  up  to  a  very  grand  total,  an  im- 
proved outlook  for  the  blind  in  this  country 
based  on  education,  understanding,  demon- 
stration. And,  after  all,  that  is  the  best  kind 
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of  proof.  And  you  today,  each  in  your  states, 
and  we  in  our  land  don't  have  to  look  far  to 
see  evidence  of  the  grand  program  which  he 
has  spark-phigged  for  us  and  for  you. 

And  so  it  is  fitting  tonight  that  we  should 
make  this  a  special  occasion  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  to  recognize  the  merit,  the  con- 
tribution, and  the  distinguished  career  of  a 
now-famous  man. 

He  has  always  been  very  modest,  this  Joe. 
Along  with  that  has  gone  a  very  sensitive 
spirit,  sensitive  to  the  point  where  he  has 
burned  up  a  lot  of  his  own  energy  in  his  ef- 
forts to  understand  the  other  fellow  and  the 
other  fellow's  problems  by  putting  himself  in 
the  other  fellow's  place  and  then  trying  to 
imagine  what,  under  given  circmnstances,  he 
would  like  to  have  done  for  him.  And  that 
has  been  his  guiding  principle;  and  again, 
notwithstanding  John  L.  Lewis  et  al.,  he 
hasn't  stayed  to  question  the  portal-to-portal 
pay  or  any  other  kind  of  pay,  or  to  question 
the  hours;  it  has  been  night  and  day,  often 
more  waking  than  was  for  his  own  good,  that 
Joe  has  been  working  to  see  that  the  blind 
of  this  country  got  their  place  in  the  sun. 

Now  in  view  of  all  that,  anything  that  this 
Association  can  do  for  Joseph  Clunk  will  be 
small  indeed  in  comparison  to  what  Joseph 
Clunk  has  done  for  the  blind  and  all  other 
handicapped  citizens  of  this  country,  as  well 
as  the  inspiration  that  he  has  given  to  the 
sighted,  who  ought  to  be  more  thankful  for 
the  blessings  they  possess.  And  so  what  we 
do  is  but  a  token  of  what  we  think,  what  we 
will  continue  to  think.  And  the  value  of  the 
inspiration  which  comes  from  such  a  man  will 
be  passed  on,  I  hope,  not  only  to  the  present 
but  to  future  generations  of  placement  men 
and  vocational  counselors  who,  I  hope,  will 
continue  to  give  as  good,  as  thoughtful,  and 
as  practical  advice  to  their  clients  as  Joe  has 
undertaken  to  give  during  all  this  pioneering 
period. 

I  am  not  going  to  worry  you  more  or  em- 
barrass Joe.  Joe,  as  I  said,  is  a  very  modest 
man.  I  can  sympathize  with  his  feelings  on  an 
occasion  like  this,  but  I  do  want  to  assure  Joe, 
in  your  presence,  that  there  is  a  very  warm 
spot  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  who  know  of 
by  direct  contact,  or  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  acquaint  themselves  -with  the  ex- 
tent and  value  of  his  work,  that  there  is  that 


very  warm  spot  which  shall  always  be  in  our 
hearts  for  him.  And  I  want  to  assure  Joe 
Clunk  that  the  work  which  he  has  done  on 
this  continent  will  extend  its  influence  not 
only  to  the  seas  which  bound  us  but  beyond 
those  seas  to  every  other  land  in  the  world 
where  there  are  still  millions  of  blind  per- 
sons waiting  for  emancipation  from  the  idle- 
ness which  has  gripped  them  down  through 
the  centuries. 

And  so  let  us  hope  that  the  work  which  has 
been  done  here  may  provide  inspiration.  In 
fact,  I  am  hoping  that  Mr.  Clunk,  who  is 
presently  to  visit  the  Old  Land  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  extremely  important  confer- 
ence at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  during  the 
early  part  of  August,  wherein  there  will  par- 
ticipate the  North  American  delegation,  the 
British  delegation,  and  delegates  from  many 
western  European  countries,  all  gathered 
there  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  prob- 
lems of  western  Europe,  the  organizations  and 
schools  for  the  blind  that  have  lost  all  their 
indominance  and,  in  many  cases,  have  even 
suffered  complete  loss  of  their  equipment  and 
their  buildings,  to  try  to  help  plan  a  new 
set-up  for  western  Europe;  and  maybe  do 
even  something  more,  help  them  to  acquire 
the  necessary  facilities  to  carry  on  a  decent 
job  for  the  blind  of  those  countries.  And  so, 
you  see,  Joe  will  have  a  chance  to  make  his 
contribution   in   that   conference. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech  or 
any  further  remarks  tonight.  I  only  intended 
to  make  the  ordinary  remarks,  and  I  hope 
you  won't  regard  this  as  a  speech,  because 
anything  I  have  said  has  come  directly  from 
my  heart,  and  I  hope  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  is 
echoed  in  yours.  And  so  tonight  it  is  my  very 
great  honor  and  privilege  to  present  to  Jo- 
seph F.  Clunk  this  medal  which  is  the  award 
of  this  Association,  the  Shotwell  .\ward;  it 
is  engraved  on  the  back:  "Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal."  And  on  this  little  bar  is  engraved 
the  name  which  will  go  down  in  the  history 
of  this  Association  in  this  country  in  all  work 
for  the  blind,  "Joseph  F.  Clunk,"  a  man  who 
has  been  touched,  in  my  opinion,  with  some- 
thing of  the  divine  spark  of  sympathy  and 
love  for  his  fellow  men. 

Joseph,   if  you   will   stand   up. 

[The  Distinguished  Service  Medal  is  pinned 
on  Joseph  F.  Clunk  by  Col.  E.  A.  Baker.] 
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ACCEPTANCE  SPEECH— *JOSEPH  F.  CLUNK 

Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational   Rehabilitation, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 


All  I  can  say  is,  I'm  not  guilty  of  those 
things  that  Baker  talked  about.  I  ain't  done 
nothing.  Just  because  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
those  kind  of  people  that  you  know  stays 
home  a  little  while  and  begins  to  treat  you 
like  a  member  of  the  family-^well,  it  is  time 
to  leave,  you  know.  You  go  out  and  talk  to 
other  people,  and  they  don't  know  you  very 
well;  they've  got  to  take  you  on  face  value, 
and  they  believe  you,  and  somebody  goes  to 
work  there  and  that  fellow  happens  to  make 
good.  It  isn't  my  fault  he  made  good.  It  isn't 
my  fault  that  fellow  believed  me;  and  so  he 
did  the  work,  I  didn't.  The  employer  he  did 
the  work  for,  he  had  the  work  to  be  done. 
Just  because  I  had  the  fun  of  proving  to  him 
that  this  labor  that  we  bring  him  was  more 
efficient  than  the  blind  labor  he  normally 
hires,  (laughter) 

You  know,  competition  of  the  sightless 
against  the  blind  labor  they  ordinarily  em- 
ploy; so  it  isn't  my  fault  the  other  fellow  is 
inefficient.  It  isn't  my  fault  that  the  competi- 
tion is  unfair  to  the  people  that  can  see.  My 
goodness,  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
that.  All  I  did  was  sort  of  be  a  messenger,  a 
sort  of  a  channel,  sort  of  bringing  them  both 
together,  that's  all.  And  you  know  Governor 
General  of  Canada  came  to  visit  the  institute 
while  I  was  there.  I  was  just  a  damn  Yankee 
trying  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  Arthur  Weir 
came  up  to  the  office  and  said,  "The  Gover- 
nor-General wants  to  see  you,"  so,  I  said  "go 
show  him  some  other  freak."  He  said,  "No,  he 
really  wants  to  see  you."  So  there  is  a  whole 
retinue  of  silk  toppers,  you  know,  and  I  can't 
associate  ^vith  those  kind  of  people.  The 
Governor-General  said,  "You're  going  to  see 
me  in  evening  dress  tonight."  The  only  eve- 
ning dress  I  would  wear  you  wouldn't  tol- 
erate— a  string  pulled  out  at  the  wrong  time. 
So  I  said  that  I  would  be  more  comfortable 
in  overalls. 

Well,  anyhow,  the  Governor-General  said, 
"I  understand  you're  doing  marvelous  work." 
I  said,  "I'm  not  doing  anything.  I  just  get 
jobs  for  other  people,  and  they  do  the  work." 
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That  is  a  fact.  I  didn't  do  anything.  I'm  like 
a  little  boy  who  went  home,  and  they  said, 
"What  did  you  get  fired  for?"  He  said,  "I 
don't  know,  I  didn't  do  nothing."  His  father 
said,    "That's   probably    the   reason." 

Well,  a  recent  experience  illustrates  my 
problem.  I  had  gone  to  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  not  long  ago,  in  April  of  this  year, 
after  I  had  spent  some  time  in  New  Hamp- 
shire— the  sap  is  running  up  there  in  April 
— I  thought  that  would  be  a  good  time  for  me 
to  be  there,  too.  So,  in  the  hotel  in  Provi- 
dence, I  thought,  "Well,  maybe  I'll  get  a 
little  supper."  Mrs.  Gay  decided  she  had  to 
go  home;  she  wasn't  going  to  stay  downtown 
and  entertain  a  "visiting  fireman."  I  didn't 
blame  her. 

The  "red  cap"  in  the  hotel  started  to  take 
me  into  the  lunchroom,  and  we  went  through 
the  cocktail  bar.  Well,  this  liquor  stuff — I'm 
known  as  a  ginger-ale  kid,  because  that 
Scotch,  they  say,  makes  you  see  double,  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  I  don't  want  to  see 
twice.  So  going  through  this  bar,  the  boy 
was  evidently  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  di- 
rect me  thiough  there.  I  had  my  hand  on  his 
arm.  "You've  driven  jackasses  before,  haven't 
you?"  I  said.  He  said,  "Nope,  this  is  the  first 
time."  (laughter.)  Well,  that's  me,  you  know. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  just  starting  in 
this  business — as  for  those  of  you  who  have 
been  in  it  for  30  years  or  more,  I  am  begin- 
ning to  reach  that  place.  Thirty  years  ago, 
when  I  started  out,  as  to  those  who  had  been 
in  this  for  15  to  25  years,  I  said,  "My  God, 
they're  old  enough  to  be  shot."  So  those  of 
you  who  are  just  starting,  I  give  you  a  funda- 
mental rule,  not  for  success,  but  for  getting 
along,  as  it  were:  Just  be  too  dumb  to  know 
when  you're  licked. 

I  remember  one  time — I  don't  know  if 
\Villiamson  remembers — we  ^vere  putting  on 
a  demonstration  in  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
in  Windsor.  This  was  back  in  the  days  when 
you  weren't  supposed  to  get  jobs  for  people. 
They  would  say,  "Did  you  see  that  sign  up 
there — 'No  Help  Wanted'?"  I  said,  "We  are 
illiterate.  And  anyhow,  we  don't  believe  in 
signs."  And  so  then  we  would  sit  down  and 
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talk  about  it.  Sure,  we  didn't  get  a  job  that 
day,  but  we  got  one  the  next.  One  fellow,  I 
remember — Pete  Salmon  was  in  on  this  one — I 
strolled  in  on  him.  He  said  he  was  from 
Brooklyn;  very  cold,  very  matter-of-fact.  I 
stood  in  the  doorway,  and  he  wouldn't  invite 
me  in — he  knew  better — and  he  said,  in  very 
even  tones,  "Well,  I  have  no  particular  objec- 
tion to  employing  people  from  your  agency, 
but  I  will  have  to  get  an  approval  from  our 
home  office  in  Brooklyn."  "Well,"  I  said, 
"where  is  that  home  office  and  what  is  the 
name  of  it?"  So  he  gave  me  the  name  and  the 
address  and  the  name  of  the  top  man.  So  I 
wrote  Pete  a  letter — he  sold  the  job,  I  didn't. 
I  went  in  to  see  him  a  week  later;  I  stopped 
in,  and  he  looked  at  me — "You  here  again?" 
I  said,  "Yep,  keep  on  coming  until  you  buy 
something."  That  time  he  invited  me  in,  and 
he  explained  even  more  patiently  that  he 
had  to  have  an  approval  from  his  head  of- 
fice. I  said,  "Did  you  write  him  a  letter?" 
He  said,  "Yes."  I  thought  to  myself,  "What 
a  liar  you  are" — but  he  wasn't — he  was  from 
Brooklyn. 

Well,  about  two  weeks  later  I  got  a  letter 
from  Pete.  He  said,  "The  man  you  referred 
me  to  is  a  member  of  my  board;  it  was  easy. 
Go  back  and  see  that  guy;  he's  got  an  OK." 
I  no  more  than  got  the  letter  opened  than 
here  is  this  man  on  the  phone.  He  says, 
"Come  on  down  and  see  me,  I  have  an  ap- 
proval." I  knew  he  had  an  approval;  I  didn't 
tell  him  I  knew.  Pete  sold  that  job,  I  didn't. 
The  fact  that  the  boy — I  don't  know  whether 
he  made  good — he  was  a  Polock  by  the  name 
of  O'Brien;  any^vay,  six  months  later  they 
called  me  up,  and  that  man  said,  "Have  you 
got  anybody  else?  We  have  less  trouble  with 
him  than  with  anyone  else."  That  wasn't  my 
fault  because  he  watched  what  he  was  doing. 
So  we  placed  the  second  man. 

Depression?  Well,  I  guess  there  was  one,  I 
don't  know.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  and  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  these  30 
years  of  trying  to  read  Braille,  one  dot  at  a 
time — I  am  up  to  Grade  I  and  a  quarter  now 
— from  what  I  have  been  able  to  find,  our 
gang  has  been  in  a  depression  since  Adam 
and  Eve.  And  as  for  that  "in  the  thirties" 
stuff,  that  was  just  a  little  deeper.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Canadian  National  Board  said, 
"Don't    you    know    there    is    a    depression?" 


"What  do  you  mean?"  I  said.  He  said, 
"You're  putting  people  to  work  and  sighted 
people  can't  get  a  job."  "\Vell,"  I  said,  "what 
do  you  mean,  'putting  people -to  work.'  Of 
course,  we  are.  Why  shouldn't  we?"  He  said, 
"Well,  we  don't  understand  it.  How  can  blind 
people  get  work  when  sighted  people  can't?" 
I  said,  "Is  it  your  impression  that  we  are 
placing  blind  people?"  He  said,  "Why,  yes, 
aren't  you  working  for  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute?"  I  said,  "Sure.  You  pay  the 
check.  But  I  don't  place  blind  people."  He 
said,  "Well,  what  in  heaven's  name  do  you 
place?"  I  said,  "I  just  place  people  who  are 
just  efficient  labor  units;  the  fact  that  they 
can't   sec,   that's  only   incidental."   (applause) 

That  wasn't  my  fault,  either,  because  they 
^vere  efficient  labor  units.  They  did  the  work. 
"Well,  so,  folks  Avent  to  work  because  they 
Avere  able  to  perform.  Employers  bought  their 
skill  laecause  they  were  worth  the  price.  I  was 
just  a  channel  of  transmission,  a  pipeline,  as 
it  were,  of  information.  After  all,  ^vhat  is  the 
job?  What  does  a  blind  person  lose  with  sight 
that  is  vital — the  ability  to  see  his  neighl^or? 
Frec[uently  that  is  a  blessing.  My  wife  said 
to  me  one  day  not  long  ago.  or  rather  I  said, 
"I  have  to  remember  you  as  you  looked  in 
'23."  She  said.  "If  you  could  see  the  wrinkles 
of  my  face  from  your  abuses,  you  would  know 
what  a  terrible  life  I  live." 

In  this  country,  we  have  a  scr\ice  for  the 
blind.  I  hope  it  isn't  a  blind  service.  I  said 
one  day,  one  day  in  a  State  Welfare  Depart- 
ment— the  General  Rehabilitation  Directors 
and  I  were  having  a  little  pow-'woiv — they  did 
some  talking,  too.  But  the  State  Welfare  Di- 
rector said,  "What  is  the  objective  in  vour 
program?"  Boy,  wasn't  that  something — "in 
my  program."  I  said,  "Well,  as  I  see  it,  it  is  to 
so  influence  the  public  mind,  to  so  educate 
the  public  about  the  loss  of  sight  that  the 
sighted  people  of  today  that  lose  their  sight 
tomorrow  will  not  have  any  difficulty.  It  is 
such  that  we  should  do  such  a  job  that  when 
they  do  lose  their  sight  that  each  and  every 
one  of  them  will  be  able  to  continue  with  his 
present  occupation  in  some  form;  those  that 
ha^•e  never  worked  Avill  be  able  to  go  out  and 
sell  their  skill  to  the  average  buyer  of  that 
skill  without  any  preliminary  preparation  of 
that  buyer,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  that 
person   will  not   influence  or  affect   the  sue- 
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cess  or  failure  or  the  opportunity  of  somebody 
else.  "  The  Rehabilitation  men  said,  "When 
that  happens,  we  won't  have  a  job."  I  said,  "If 
that  is  the  case  and  you  can't  get  work,  we 
will  form  a  rehabilitation  agency  to  rehabili- 
tate the  rehabilitation  agents."  (laughter) 

But  as  I  see  it,  if  that  isn't  what  we  are 
working  for,  then  I  don't  want  to  be  in  it.  If 
we  aren't  working  to  build  to  point  a  view 
that  permits  the  individual  to  live  in  dignity 
and  to  live  in  self  respect  with  his  fellow-man, 
then  I  don't  know  what  we  are  working  for. 

We  have  about  10,000  people  a  year  in  this 
country  who  lose  their  sight,  and  they  still 
have  employable  knowledge  and  ability.  Until 
we  place  10,000  people  a  year,  we  have  not 
reached  our  objective;  and  until  we  maintain 
that  average  indefinitely — provided  our  popu- 
lation doesn't  increase  any  more  than  it  is,  or 
increase  that  objective  to  the  proportion  of 
the  population — until  we  do  that,  we  have 
not  met  our  objectives. 

Thirty  years  ago,  in  1919,  I  went  to  my 
first  A.A.W.B.  meeting  in  Toronto.  I  was 
then  out  of  the  hospital  some  four  months.  I 
had  been  at  work  three-and-a-half  of  those 
months.  I  was  making  $40  a  week  in  a  sales 
business.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  any- 
thing else.  I  wrote  my  orders  longhand.  I 
heard  about  this  thing  called  braille,  but  that 
was  as  far  as  I  had  gone  with  it — I  had  to  pay 
the  rent,  and  the  landlord  wouldn't  wait  for 
that  braille.  At  the  convention,  somebody 
talked  about  people  working  in  the  plant — I 
think  it  was  in  the  Crocker-Wheeler  in  New 
Jersey — and  the  people  told  about  how  when 
people  made  $10  a  week  on  a  piecework  basis, 
the  firm  sent  them  home,  because  they  consid- 
ered that  to  be  enough  for  a  blind  person  to 
earn.  I  asked  my  old  friend  Mrs.  Palmer  of 
Cleveland,  who  was  then  the  executive  of 
that  organization,  and  who  should  be  here 
tonight  instead  of  me,  and  I  asked  that  very 
fine  old  lady — she  wasn't  so  old  then — "Is 
that  the  standard,  that  blind  persons  should 
only  make  .fio  a  week?"  She  said,  "That 
seems  to  be  the  story."  Well,  I  had  read 
something  about  Abe  Lincoln  doing  some- 
thing about  the  slaves.  I  said  that  I  would 
try  to  do  something  about  it.  I  paraphrased 
Abe — I  don't  know  whether  I  can  or  not — 
"Somewhere,  somehow,  we  will  do  what  we 
can  to  change   that  point  of  view."  So  you 


can  imagine  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
participating  in  and  being  one  of  the  cogs 
in  the  wheel  of  a  program  that  produces  in- 
comes that  sometimes  are  measured  in  five 
figures  on  an  annual  basis  for  blind  persons 
who  formerly  were  on  public  assistance.  That 
is  the  real  return,  and  when  those  figures 
come  in,  when  I  stroll  into  a  firm  like  I  did 
in  Montana  a  month  ago,  and  a  manufacturer 
of  pumps  out  there  surprised  the  State 
agency  by  calling  them  and  asking  them  to 
bring  him  some  physically  blind  labor — that 
is  the  dividend,  that  is  the  return. 

But  I  am  still  not  responsible.  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  It  is  the  good  work  of  all 
of  you,  the  cooperation  of  all  of  the  good 
people  of  this  land  and  of  the  Dominion.  It 
is  your  work,  your  cooperation,  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  people  whom  you  influence 
that  has  made  it  possible  for  me  to  chisel  in 
here  tonight  and  to  be  subjected  to  these 
compliments  from  my  good  friend  Colonel 
E.  A.  Baker,  and  I  know  very  well  that,  well, 
is  just  ain't  deserved,  that's  all. 

I  remember  Miss  Worts  saying  once,  "Colo- 
nel Baker  is  boss,  you  know,  in  his  office."  I 
was  in  the  office  one  day  when  a  phone  call 
came  in.  I  don't  know  if  Miss  Worts  will  re- 
member it  or  not.  They  were  talking  to  a 
firm  about  a  blind  deaf  boy.  He  went  to 
work  in  a  wheel  factory — where  he  got  a  rim 
and  spoke — but  anyway,  we  put  the  boy  to 
work.  And  Miss  Worts  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  discussion  over  the  phone. 
And  after  I  hung  up — and  with  an  OK  from 
the  management — she  said  to  me  in  a  rather 
quizzical  sort  of  tone,  "I'm  darned  glad  I'm 
not  an  employer  on  your  list." 

However,  these  30  years  are  but  a  begin- 
ning. This  award  is  not,  I  cannot  accept  it  as 
a  recognition  of  things  done;  I  can  accept  it 
as  a  challenge  for  things  to  be  done  in  the 
future.  I  hope  to  work  a  few  more  years.  I 
hope  to  work — period.  So  far  I  haven't  both- 
ered to  take  vacations;  maybe  it  is  a  good 
thing.  They  say  it  is  quite  an  idea,  I  don't 
know.  But  in  the  years  to  come,  it  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  me,  at  least;  not  to  accept  it  as  pay- 
ment for  services  rendered,  but  to  serve  as  a 
demand  for  better  services  in  the  future.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  looking  forward 
to  another  10  or  12  years  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral programs,  the  private  agency  programs. 
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both  national  and  local,  and  the  State  pro- 
grams will  have  as  much  harmony  and  co- 
operation and  elimination  of  duplication  as 
we  seem  to  have  enjoyed  in  the  past,  without 
friction  and  the  various  types  of  bickering. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  too  tired  and 
too  old  to  fight,  and  I  am  getting  too  fat  to 


run.  I  am  getting  much  too  old  to  have  any 
fixed  ideas. 

And  so  with  your  help,  and  if  you  will  keep 
me  in  line,  I  will  try  to  be  a  reasonably  har- 
monious coordinator  in  the  future.  Well, 
thanks  very  much,  we'll  see  you  around  some- 
time, (applause) 


CONGRATULATORY  TELEGRAMS 


I  congratulate  the  Association  for  having 
chosen  this  year  Joseph  Clunk  to  receive  the 
Shotwell  Memorial  Award  for  outstanding 
accomplishments  in  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind.  Mr.  Clunk  has  contributed  greatly  to 
.this  work,  but  he  is  far  from  his  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  bringing  to  employable  blind  per- 
sons the  Utopia  of  employment  which  he  set 
out  to  achieve.  His  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
his  sound  philosophy  have  never  been  under- 


stood nor  given  a  chance  to  be  proven.  I  re- 
gret that  I  cannot  be  with  you  on  this  mem- 
orable occasion. 

— Leonard  A.  Robinson 

Warmest  congratulations  to  Joe  Clunk,  the 
energetic,  effective,   fearless  man  and  friend. 
My  thoughts  are  with  you  on   the  Shotwell 
Banquet  tonight.  Fondest  greetings  to  all. 
— Berthold   Lowenfeld. 
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REPORT  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 
ALFRED  ALLEN,  Secretary-General,  A.A.W.B. 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion V  of  your  By-Laws,  your  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, serving  as  your  Nominating  Committee, 
now  places  in  nomination  for  your  considera- 
tion the  following  slate  to  serve  until  1951: 

For  President:   Francis  B.   lerardi,  Boston, 

Massachusetts 
For  First  Vice-President:  Roy  Kumpe,  Little 

Rock,  Arkansas 
For  Second  Vice-President:  Arthur  V.  Weir, 

Toronto,  Ontario 
For  Treasurer:  Lemont  Hackett,  Baltimore, 

Maryland 


For  Secretary-General:    Alfred   Allen,   New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Respectfully  submitted 

For  the  Nominating  Committee 

Alfred  Allen,  Secretary. 

(Following  the  report,  Mr.  Stanley  Potter 
of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  was  nominated  from 
the  floor  for  the  office  of  President.  A  stand- 
ing vote  was  taken  and  Mr.  lerardi  was  elected 
President  by  a  vote  of  198  to  38.  Upon  mo- 
tion from  the  floor,  all  other  nominees  were 
imanimously  elected  to  the  offices  for  which 
they  were  nominated  by  the  committee.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

ALFRED  ALLEN,  Secretary-General,  A.A.W.B. 
Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Immediately  following  the  adjournment  of 
your  last  convention,  the  Board  of  Directors 
met  to  consider  the  invitations  e.xtended  for 
this  year's  meeting,  and  voted  unanimously 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind  to 
meet  in  Boston  in  1949,  and  we  thus  find  our- 
selves here  this  week. 

In  accordance  with  custom,  your  President 
appointed  the  necessary  committees  to  serve 
this  convention,  while  the  regular  standing 
committees  continued  the  work  they  began 
in  1947.  Reports  of  their  activities  have  been 


given  you  today  by  the  Legislati\e  Commit- 
tee and  the  Board  of  Certification  of  Home 
Teachers. 

The  Professional  Standards  Committee  has, 
since  1947,  been  working  on  standards  for  re- 
habilitation workers  and  placement  agents 
and  have  now  submitted  a  detailed  report  in 
which  are  proposed  standards  for  seven  key 
positions  for  workers  in  the  field  of  rehabilita- 
tion. This  report  has  been  circidated  to  all 
members  of  Groups  B  and  E  (that  is,  to  re- 
habilitation workers  and  to  executives  of 
states  agencies  who  would  be  intimately  con- 
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cerned  with  the  type  of  professionally  pre- 
pared workers  they  would  employ),  and  the 
report  has  received  general  approval  and  ac- 
ceptance. The  Board  of  Directors  has,  there- 
fore, given  the  report  its  own  endorsement 
and  now  suggests  that  the  convention  at  this 
time  ratify  the  action  of  the  Board,  in  order 
that  these  standards  may  be  circulated  to  all 
those  interested,  as  the  officially  approved 
standards  recommended  by  the  A.A.W.B.  for 
those  seeking  to  serve  the  blind  in  the  area  of 
rehabilitation.  Since  the  report  is  so  long, 
the  following  brief  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Committee,  in  order  that  you  may  be  given  a 
general  idea  of  the  report. 

You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  recipient 
of  tlie  Annual  Shotwell  Award  is  chosen  by  a 
special  Committee  consisting  of  the  three  im- 
mediately surviving  past  presidents  of  the 
Association,  and  that  the  Committee,  after 
careful  consideration,  chose  Mr.  Joseph  F. 
Clunk  as  recipient  of  the  1949  Award.  At  the 
close  of  this  convention.  Colonel  Baker  drops 
out  of  the  Committee  and  is  succeeded  as 
Chairman  by  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  who  will 
serve  with  Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson  and  the 
new  member.  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings. 

Two  years  ago,  at  Baltimore,  it  was  re- 
ported that  plans  were  in  the  making  for  an 
international  conference  on  work  for  the 
blind,  and  at  that  time  you  instructed  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  select  a  delegate  from 
the  A.A.W.B.,  to  be  sent  to  the  conference 
at  the  expense  of  the  Association.  Since  our 
last  convention,  plans  have  matured  for  this 
conference,  which  convenes  at  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  England,  on  August  3  through 
August  13.  Your  Board  of  Directors  has  se- 
lected your  delegate  who  leaves  for  the  con- 
ference late  next  week. 

It  was  reported  at  St.  Paul  that  your  Presi- 
dent had  appointed  a  Membership  Commit- 
tee, which  had  begun  its  work  to  build  up 
our  membership.  Under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Roy  Kumpe  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  the 
Committee  has  worked  diligently  and  its  ef- 
forts have  borne  good  fruit  in  that  this  year 
we  have  enrolled  241  new  members,  with  the 
laurels  in  this  connection  going  to  Florida, 
with  no  fewer  than  42  new  members.  Massa- 
chusetts, with  38,  and  Pennsylvania,  with  33, 
deserve  honorable  mention.  What  these 
States  have  done,  the  rest  of  us  can  perhaps 


also  do  if  we  will  work  as  hard.  At  the  time 
of  publication  of  the  1948  Proceedings,  there 
were  544  paid  members  for  the  1947-1948 
biennium.  As  of  today,  at  a  time  when  \ye 
have  returned  to  the  custom  of  annual  meet- 
ings (abandoned  in  1901  in  favor  of  biennial 
conventions)  and  in  the  first  year  of  collecting 
due  on  an  annual  basis  (as  voted  at  Baltimore 
in  1947),  we  have  enrolled  645  paid  members, 
again  marking  the  highest  membership  enroll- 
ment in  our  history.  Membership  includes 
every  State  but  Nevada,  all  of  the  Canadian 
provinces  excepting  New  Brunswick  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  as  well  as  Newfound- 
land. A  detailed  breakdown  of  membership 
by  States  is  attached  as  a  part  of  this  report. 
We  hope  that  you  will  all  remain  loyal  mem- 
bers, and  continue  to  pay  your  annual  dues 
to  the  end  that  we  may  continue  our  steady 
growth. 

In  submitting  our  report,  we  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  to  the  membership  our 
great  pleasure  in  having  been  given  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  you,  and  our  appreciation  and 
thanks  for  your  support.  We  know  that  with 
your  continued  faith  and  cooperation  our 
successors  will  carry  our  work  forward,  and 
will  lead  our  Association  on  and  up  to  new 
heights  as  our  country's  foremost,  most  re- 
spected and  most  representative  voice  in  work 
for  and  with  the  blind. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  Board  of  Directors 

Alfred  Allen,  Secretary -General 

(Mr.  Frank  Wrench  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  and  it  was  voted  unanimously.) 

MEMBERSHIP— 1949 

State  New  Renewed  Total 

New  York  14  70  84 

Pennsylvania  33  45  78 

Massachusetts  38  16  54 

Florida  42  5  47 

Ohio  13  26  39 

Canada  5  32  37 

Illinois  4  19  23 

Texas               .  10  9  19 

California  4  14  18 

Maryland  3  14  17 

Virginia  5  12  17 

Missouri  3  13  16 
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State 

New 

Renewed 

Total 

Stale 

New 

Reyiewed 

Total 

District  of  Columbia 

3 

11 

14 

South  Carolina 

2 

2 

Connecticut 

4 

9 

13 

Washington 

1 

2 

Alabama 

8 

4 

12 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

6 

5 

11 

Colorado 

Delaware 

5 

6 

11 

Idaho 

New  Jersey 

1 

8 

9 

Mississippi 

1 

Rhode    Island 

6 

3 

9 

Nebraska 

Wisconsin 

2 

7 

9 

North  Dakota 

Iowa 

2 

6 

8 

South  Dakota 

North   Carolina 

2 

6 

8 

Wyoming 

Georgia 

4 

3 

7 

Nevada 

Indiana 

3 

4 

7 

Kansas 

1 

6 

7 

TOTALS 

241 

404 

645 

Minnesota 

7 

7 

Michigan 
Tennessee 

1 
3 

5 
3 

6 
6 

GROUP  MEMBERSHIPS 

Maine 

3 

2 

5 

Men 

Women 

Total 

New  Hampshire 

2 

3 

5 

SECTION    A 

54 

43 

97 

Utah 

5 

5 

B 

119 

18 

137 

Kentucky 

4 

4 

C 

17 

97 

114 

Louisiana 

1 

3 

4 

D 

51 

64 

115 

West  Virginia 

2 

2 

4 

E 

36 

19 

55 

Oklahoma 

2 

1 

3 

F 

■       38 

13 

51 

Oregon 

2 

1 

3 

G 

32 

12 

44 

Vermont 

1 

2 

3 

H 

14 

18 

32 

Montana 

I 

1 

2 

New  Mexico 

2 

2 

361 

284 

645 

Brief  of 

STANDARDS  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  POSITIONS  SUGGESTED  BY 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Foreword 

An  outline  of  services  to  and  for  blind  per- 
sons was  prepared  first.  The  functions  relating 
to  rehabilitation  were  then  expanded  with 
indications  of  the  professional  positions  re- 
quired to  furnish  the  service. 

Not  all  agencies  doing  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  will  be  able  to  or  desirous  of  divid- 
ing the  various  work  areas  as  here  indicated. 
However,  the  combination  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed in  any  case  will  call  for  a  correspond- 
ing combination  of  qualifications.  The  quali- 
fications set  forth  are  believed  necessary  to 
render  the  best  service  to  the  blind.  //  in  a 
particular  case  an  agency  is  unable  to  secure 
or  train  persojinel  to  meet  these  staiidards, 
the  agency  should  consider  these  standards  as 


a  goal  to  be  approached  as  Jiearly  as  possible. 
Titles  have  been  adopted  here  on  a  purely 
descriptive  basis,  but  some  common  alternates 
are  given.  In  certain  consultative  positions  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  suggest  qualifica- 
tions. 

The  first  issuance  contains  specifications  for 
seven  key  positions.  It  is  hoped  that  more 
will  be  added  later. 

For  Outline  of  Positions  Required  to  Fur- 
nish Rehabilitation  Services  to  Blind  Persons 
see  complete  text. 

Position  Specifications 
I.  Position  Description 

A.  Duties  and  Responsibilities 

1.  Chief    of     Rehabilitation:     Agency- 
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wide  organising  and  administering 
of  all  phases  of  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. 

2.  Preparation  Counselor:  Registering, 
planning  for,  training,  and  other- 
wise preparing  clients  for  employ- 
ment. 

3.  Placement  Counselor:  Assists  with 
planning  for  and  adjustment  of 
client  and  is  responsible  for  placing 
and  retaining  client  in  satisfactory 
remunerative   employment. 

4.  Professional  and  Clerical  Occupa- 
tions Specialist:  State-wide  responsi- 
bility for  gathering  information  and 
developing  programs  for  training 
and  placement  of  clients  in  profes- 
sional and  clerical  positions  and  for 
their  continuance  in  such  satisfac- 
tory occupations. 

5.  Chief  of  Vending  Stand  and  Busi- 
ness Enterprises:  State-wide  respon- 
sibility for  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  vending  stands  and 
small  business  opportunity  pro- 
grams, from  both  the  standpoint  of 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  managers 
managers  and  the  monetary  success 
of  the  enterprise. 

6.  Management  and  Operations  Super- 
visor: State-wide  responsibility  for 
operation  of  individual  units  in 
such  a  way  that  working  conditions 
are  satisfactory  to  the  stand  man- 
gers and  building  owners. 

7.  Supervisor  of  Stand  and  Business 
Enterprises:    Responsibility    for    day 

to  day  operation  of  a  group  of  units 
in  such  a  way  that  the  performance 
of  the  blind  manager  and  his  work- 
ing conditions  are  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned.      Also     provides      initial 
training. 
B.  For  examples  of  ^vork  performed — See 
full  text  for  each  position. 
II.  Desirable  Qualifications 

A.  Attitudes:  All  professional  workers 
must  believe  in  the  principles  of  re- 
habilitation. Specifically,  they  must  be- 
lieve that  blindness  itself  is  no  bar  to 
diversified  competitive  employment 
with  the  sighted  on  all  levels.  Further, 
they    must    recognize    that    the    blind 


client  always  remains  a  free  agent  with 
the  right  to  seek,  to  accept,  or  to  re- 
ject services. 

B.  Qualifying   Education:    For  details   re- 

lating to  specific  majors  for  each  po- 
sition see  full  text. 

1.  For  Chief  of  Rehabilitation,  Prepa- 
ration Counselor,  Placement  Coun- 
selor, and  Clerical  and  Professional 
Occupations  Specialist,  and  Chief  of 
Vending  Stands  and  Business  Enter- 
prises— Four  years  of  college. 

2.  For  Management  and  Operations 
Specialist — two  years  of  college. 

3.  For  Supervisor  of  Stands  and  Busi- 
ness Enterprises — Graduation  from 
high  school. 

C.  Desirable    Qualifying    Experience:    For 

appropriate  types  of  work  for  each  po- 
sition see  full  text. 

1.  Chief  of  Rehabilitation:  Eight  years 
within  the  last  fifteen  of  appropriate 
types  of  experience,  four  being  in 
work  for  the  blind  and  two  in  an 
administrative  capacity. 

2.  Preparation  Counselor  and  Place- 
ment Counselor:  Two  years  within 
the  past  ten  of  appropriate  types  of 
experience  matching  work  for  the 
blind  with  an  equivalent  amount  of 
other  qualifying  experience. 

3.  Profession  and  Clerical  Occupations 
Specialist:  Five  years  within  the  past 
ten  of  appropriate  types  of  experi- 
ence, three  being  in  rehabilitation, 
teaching  or  the  placement  of  profes- 
sional personnel,  and  two  of  these 
three  including  administrative  or 
supervisory  duties. 

4.  Chief  of  Vending  Stands  and  Busi- 
ness Enterprises:  Six  years  within  the 
past  ten  of  appropriate  types  of  ex- 
perience, three  being  in  paid  busi- 
ness experience  and  five  to  include 
successful  administration  and  super- 
vision. 

5.  Management  and  Operations  Super- 
visor: Five  years  within  the  past  ten 
of  appropriate  types  of  experience, 
at  least  half  of  which  being  in  paid 
business  experience  and  two  years 
including  successful  administration 
and  supervision. 
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6.  Supervisor  of  Stands  and  Business 
Enterprises:  Five  years  of  paid  ex- 
perience, one-half  being  in  appro- 
priate types  of  business  activities. 

D.  Substitutions 

1.  Cliief  of  Rehabilitation,  Professional 
and  Clerical  Occupations  Specialist, 
Management  and  Operations  Super- 
visor, and  Supervisor  of  Stand  and 
Business  Enterprises  may  substitute 
additional  qualifying  experience  for 
education  on  a  year-for-year  basis 
up  to  two  years. 

2.  Placement  Counselor,  Preparation 
Counselor,  and  Management  and 
Operations  Supervisor  may  substi- 
tute additional  qualifying  experience 
for  education  on  a  year-for-year 
basis  up  to  four  years. 

E.  Special   Knowledge:   For  listing  of  spe- 

cial knowledges  for  each  position  see 
full  text. 

F.  Abilities:  (See  full  text  for  special  abili- 

ties for  each  position,  which  include 
for  the  Placement  Counselor  the  ability 
to  portray  effectively  the  part  of  an 
accomplished  blind  person  in  a  work 
situation  and  to  travel  alone. 

G.  Physical  requirements 

1.  Sex 

a.  Chief  of  Rehabilitation,  Prepara- 
tion Counselor,  Placement  Coun- 
selor, and  Professional  and  Cleri- 
cal Occupations  Specialist — male 
or  female. 

b.  Chief  of  Vending  Stands  and 
Business  Enterprises,  Manage- 
ment and  Operations  Supervisor 
and  Supervisor  of  Stands  and 
Business  Enterprises — male. 

2.  Vision 

a.  Chief  of  Rehabilitation,  Prepara- 
tion Coimselor,  Placement  Coun- 


selor, Professional  and  Clerical 
Occupations  Specialist,  and  Chief 
of  Vending  Stands  and  Business 
Enterprises:  No  special  visual  re- 
quirement; however  if  blind 
should  have  the  ability  and  gen- 
eral practice  to  travel  without  a 
guide,  to  maintain  a  good  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  to  adhere 
to  normal  social  practices  and  be- 
haviors. In  the  case  of  Placement 
Coimselor,  blindness  must  be  con- 
sidered an  asset. 

b.  Management  and  Operations  Su- 
pervisor:  Some  useful  vision. 

c.  Supervisor  of  Stands  and  Business 
Enterprises:  Good  sight  requisite. 

The  Board  wishes  to  acknowledge  publicly 
the  earnest  and  arduous  work  undertaken  by 
the  Professional  Standards  Committee  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  John  A.  McAulay 
and  hopes  the  membership  will  now  see  fit 
to  approve  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(Following  the  reading  of  the  brief.  Miss 
Kathern  F.  Gruber  moved  the  ratification  of 
the  complete  report  as  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  remarking  that  "in  submitting 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Professional 
Standards,  the  Committee  wishes  to  state  that 
its  work  was  largely  possible  because  of  the 
generous  assistance  of  many  individuals  and 
agencies  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  Committee  ^vishes  to  acknowl- 
edge especially  the  valuable  assistance  given 
by  Mr.  Harry  E.  Simmons  of  Florida;  Mr. 
Douglas  Strong  of  Canada;  and  Mr.  Tom 
Rathbone  of  Ohio." 

The  convention  then  voted  unanimously  to 
adopt  the  full  report  covering  professional 
standards  for  seven  key  positions  in  the  field 
of  rehabilitation.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

HOWARD  M.  LIECHTY,  Chairman 
Managing  Editor,  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


The  past  year  has  brought  us  new  oppor- 
tunities, has  given  us  new  strength  to  carry 
on,  has  added  to  us  new  associates  and  friend- 
ships, but  has  also  taken  from  us  some  whom 


we  had  greatly  treasured,  who  by  their  per- 
sonalities and  their  work  and  their  selflessness 
had  been  pillars  of  strength  to  us.  Among 
them  are  those  whom  we  here  mention. 
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If  their  leaving  is  to  us  tragedy,  it  is,  in  the 
Infinite  Plan,  a  step  onward.  Their  glory  in 
life  was  that  they  did  not  spare  themselves. 
The  passing  of  each  is,  rather  than  a  sever- 
ance and  a  termination,  a  milestone  along  the 
continuing  way  of  progress  in  our  field  of 
endeavor.  For  we  are  one  with  them  in  the 
train  of  advent,  association  and  growth,  and 
change  to  a  more  exalted  state.  Therefore  we 
take  heart,  and  honor  them  not  only  in  me- 
morial, but  in  continuing  in  their  footsteps 
and  building  upon  their  achievements. 

Antoinette  Sophie  Strobel 
Mrs.  Mabel  Knowles  Gage 
Robert  Nelson  Gay 
William  Nelson  Cromwell 
Mrs.  Ida  Hirst-Giflord 
Elwyn  H.  Fowler 
Mrs.  Sara  Friedman 
Howard  G.  Coville 
Mrs.  Agnes  Stone  Hayes 
Mrs.  Mary  Blanchard  Irwin 
Dr.  Olin  Howard  Burritt 

Antoinette  Sophie  Strobel  was  born  in  New 
Orleans  in  1884,  and  died  on  April  3,  1948, 
at  Shreveport,  La.  She  was  known  among  the 
blind  throughout  her  native  Louisiana  as  one 
who  had  a  burning  interest  in  their  welfare. 
Their  affection  for  her  was  genuine.  To  her 
sighted  friends  she  was  an  inspiration.  She 
was  the  first  professionally  trained  home 
teacher  for  the  blind  in  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Knowles  Gage,  who  was  the 
widow  of  Dr.  Homer  Gage,  died  on  May  16, 
1948,  at  her  home  in  Worcester,  Mass.  Mrs. 
Gage  was  active  in  a  number  of  organizations, 
including  the  Worcester  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  the  National  Braille  Press,  as 
trustee  of  Perkins  Institution,  and  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Robert  Nelson  Gay  was  born  April  18, 
1900,  and  died  on  June  20,  1948,  in  New  York 
City,  while  he  was  engaged  as  Research  Sec- 
retary at  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind.  In  the  latter  capacity  Mr.  Gay  per- 
formed a  brief  but  invaluable  service,  throw- 
ing himself  wholeheartedly  and  unselfishly 
into  his  voluntary  duties,  and  using  to  the 
full  his  unusual  abilities  based  on  experience 
in  Public  Relations  Counselling  for  Com- 
munity Fund  campaigns,  and  on  business 
management. 

William  Nelson  Cromwell,  of  New  York, 
died  at  the  age  of  94  on  July  19,  1948.  Dis- 


tinguished in  law,  Mr.  Cromwell  participated 
actively  in  work  for  the  blind  over  a  period 
of  many  years.  He  was  particularly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  great  World 
Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  1931; 
in  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  European 
blind  following  each  of  the  two  world  wars; 
and  as  a  trustee  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Ida  Hirst-GifFord,  of  New  Jersey,  whose 
death  on  July  26,  1948,  deprived  the  blind 
people  of  the  United  States  of  a  devoted 
friend,  had  outstanding  organizing  ability. 
She  participated  in  various  phases  of  the 
American  Foundation's  activities  over  a  pe- 
riod of  25  years.  She  did  prodigious  work  in 
pioneering  and  continuing  in  public  rela- 
tions, both  for  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  for  Dr.  Helen  Keller  in  the 
latter's  capacity  as  lecturer,  fund  raiser,  and 
promoter  of  work  for  the  blind  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Elwyn  H.  Fowler  died  July  29,  1948.  Mr. 
Fowler  was  an  active  member  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
in  its  early  days;  was  a  member  of  the  Braille 
Uniform  Type  Commission;  and  for  many 
years  was  Director  of  the  Tuning  Department 
at  Perkins  Institution,  from  where  he  had 
graduated  in  1889. 

Mrs.  Sara  Friedman,  died  in  New  York  on 
October  6,  1948.  Founder  and  president  of 
the  Palestine  Lighthouse  School  and  Home 
for  the  Blind,  she  had  become  interested  in 
the  blind  of  Palestine  in  1924.  This  work 
she  had  added  to  her  operation  of  a  school 
and  home  for  the  blind  in  Vienna  following 
the  first  world  war,  and  in  the  latter  en- 
deavor she  was  particularly  active  since  the 
close  of  the  recent  war. 

Howard  G.  Coville,  husband  of  former 
Principal  M.  Genevieve  Coville  at  the  Virginia 
School  for  the  Blind,  died  on  October  20, 
1948.  Mr.  Coville  had  been  Supervisor  of  the 
Division  of  Markets  of  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coville 
had  retired  in  1947. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Stone  Hayes  passed  away  on 
October  29,  1948,  at  her  home  in  Watertown, 
Mass.  She  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Hayes,  head  of  the  Department  of  Personnel 
and  Research  at  Perkins  Institution. 

Mrs.  Mary  Blanchard  Irwin,  wife  of  Dr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  passed  away  at  her  home  in 
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Porapton  Lakes,  N.J.,  on  April  23,  1949.  Born 
in  Scranton,  Pa.,  in  1884,  she  moved  with 
her  family,  as  a  young  woman,  to  Cleveland, 
O.,  where  she  became  a  worker  and  officer  of 
the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind.  Married 
to  Dr.  Irwin  in  1917,  she  became  his  faithful 
helper  in  his  large  responsibilities  in  many 
fields,  including  his  position  as  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Mrs.  Irwin  was  Secretary  of  the  Clear 
Type  Publishing  Committee. 

Dr.  Olin  Howard  Burritt  died  on  July  7, 
1949,  at  the  age  of  81.  Dr.  Burritt  was  princi- 
pal of   the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 


Instruction  of  the  Blind  from  1907  until  he 
retired  in  1936.  Before  going  to  Philadelphia, 
he  was  superintendent  for  six  years  of  the 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Batavia,  and  earlier  had  been  principal  of 
high  schools  in  New  York  State. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Francis  B.  Ierardi 

Helen  Scherer 

Howard  Liechty,  Chairman 

Following  the  reading  of  the  report,  the 
Convention  stood  in  silent  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  departed  colleagues. 
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REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

EVERETT  R.  STEECE,  Chairman 

Administrative  Assistant,  Division  of  Social  Administration,  State  Services  for  Blind, 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Your  Auditing  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  J.  Stephenson  Hemphill,  Mrs.  Emily  T.  Mur- 
chie,  and  Everett  R.  Steece  was  appointed  by  your  president  for  this  convention.  In  accordance 
with  instructions  received,  your  Auditing  Committee  has  examined  the  record  of  income  and 
expenditures,  general  fund  from  July  17,  1947  to  June  30,  1949  (as  prepared  by  your  treasurer, 
Mr.  Lemont  Hackett).  The  balance  in  the  bank,  as  of  June  30,  1949  has  been  reconciled  with  a 
statement  submitted  by  the  Union  Trust  Company  Bank  of  Maryland  and  we  wish  to  report 
as  follows: 

General  Fund 

Cash  received  from  predecessor $2,402.40 

U.  S.  Government  Bonds,  Series  G 2,000.00 

INCOME: 

Membership  dues   $3,700.00 

Visitors'  Registration   219.00 

Sale  of  Proceedings 352.00 

Advertising    230.00 

Home  Teacher  Cert.  Fees 1 2.00 

Interest  on  Bonds,  Series  G 100.00 

Total  Income  $4,613.00 

Total  Cash  Resources  &  Bonds $9,015.40 

Disbursements 

Secretary-General's  Salary  (24  Months) $1,050.00 

Convention  Expense  (1947-48-49) 228.70 

Stationary  &  Printing 375-66 

Shotwell  Memorial  Expense 148.20 

Check  Printing  Cost 3.70 

Honorariums    45-0° 

AAWB  Proceedings  (1947  and  1948) 2,577.94 

Expense  of  Professional  Standards  Committee 100.00 

Corporate  Membership    100.00 

Testimonial  to  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin 100.00 

Delegate's  expenses  to  International  Convention  at  Oxford,  England  ....  850.00 

Total  Disbursements    $5,579.20 

Balance  on  Hand,  June  30,  1949 $3436.20 

Cash  Balance  in  Bank,  June  30,  1949 $1,436.20 

U.  S.  Series  G  Bonds 2,000.00 

Total  Resources $3,436.20 
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Shotwell  Memorial  Fund 

As  instructed,  your  Auditing  Committee  has  also  examined  expense  vouchers  and  bank 
book  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Francis  B.  lerardi,  chairman  of  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Fund  Trustee- 
ship, and  wishes  to  submit  the  following  report: 

INCOME: 

Balance  on  Hand,  January  1,  1948 52,500.39 

Receipts: 

October  Dividend  (1917) $  25.00 

April  Dividend  (1948) 25.42 

October  Dividend  (1948)   25.64 

April  Dividend  (1949) 26.84 

Donations     108.00 

1948  Award  Expense  (Reimbursement)  140.85 

Total  Receipts  (1947-48-49) S    351.75 

Total  Resources $2,852.14 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Purchase  of  Shotwell  Medal  (1948)  $  75-oo 

Testimonial  Scroll  (1948)   60.00 

Petty  Cash  Expenses  5.85 

Purchase  of  Shotwell  Medal  (1949)   7500 

Testimonial  Scroll  (1949)   60.00 

Total  Disbursements   $    275.85 


Balance  on  Hand,  June  30,  1949 ; $2,576.29 

Bank  Balance  as  shown  by  Pass  Book §2,576.29 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Everett  R.  Steece,  Chairman 

Emily  T.  Murchie 

J.  Stephenson  Hemphill 

(Mr.  Frank  Wrench  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  coupled  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Committee  for  its  work,  and  the  motion  was  voted  unanimously.) 
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REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 
*  PETER  J.  SALMON,  Chairman 
Executive  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Because  of  the  mass  of  legislation  with 
which  your  committee  has  been  concerned  in 
the  past  year,  and  because  much  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  committee  on  major  legislation 
has  been  brought  to  your  attention  through 
bulletins  and  letters  asking  for  your  action 
on  these  measures,  we  will  confine'' this  report 
to  a  brief  summary  of  each  mandate  of  the 
Convention,  and  to  each  piece  of  legislation 
acted  upon  by  your  committee  through  the 
year. 

Your  committee  met  four  times  during  the 
year  and  had  the  active  and  valuable  support 
of  Mr.  Hulen  Walker,  and  Dr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings  of  the 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  on  much 
of  the  legislation  before  Congress,  with  which 
we  were  concerned. 

Your  Chairman  wishes  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  have  given  him 
every  support  and  who  have  attended  meet- 
ings faithfully,  particularly  your  Secretary- 
General,  Mr.  Alfred  Allen,  whose  help  has 
been  invaluable.  He  wishes  also  to  thank 
the  membership  of  the  AAWB,  which  has 
rallied  behind  him  each  time  an  appeal  has 
been  sent  to  them  for  support  of  measures 
before  Congress. 

Title  2 — O.A.S.I.  Coverage  and  Its  Expansion 
to  Include  Disability  Insiirayice 

You  will  recall  that  from  time  to  time  Dr. 
Irwin  has  issued  bulletins  from  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  concerned  with 
the  possibility  of  amending  Title  2,  so  as  to 
give  blind  persons  the  equivalent  of  O.A.S.I. 
benefits  because  of  blindness.  (These  bulletins 
have  been  cleared  through  your  committee.) 

The  Convention  has  heard  Dr.  Irwin  dis- 
cuss this  matter  in  the  past,  and  your  com- 
mittee has  studied  two  of  the  Bills  which 
were  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
early  this  year,  the  Doughton  Bill,  H.R.  2893, 
and  the  Eberharter  Bill,  H.R.  3147.  Both  of 
these  measures  are  designed  to  expand  cov- 
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erage  of  O.A.S.I.  to  include  groups  not  now 
covered,  among  which  are  the  employees  of 
non-profit  tax  exempt  agencies  for  the  blind. 

The  main  difference  between  the  two 
measures  is  that  the  Doughton  Bill  calls  for 
coverage  on  a  voluntary  basis,  while  the 
Eberharter  Bill  calls  for  coverage  on  a  com- 
pulsory basis. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  should  support  a  measure  calling  for 
compulsory  coverage  of  non-profit  agencies 
for  the  blind,  provided  that  the  tax  exempt 
status  can  be  maintained,  and  we  have  there- 
fore recommended  that  the  Convention  con- 
sider a  resolution  on  this  matter,  now  before 
your  Resolutions  Committee,  as  follows: 

WHERE.AS,  it  is  the  consensus  of  this  Con- 
vention that  employees  of  non-profit  agencies 
for  the  blind  have  earned  and  deserve  guaran- 
tees of  security  in  old  age  as  do  all  other 
employed  persons;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  employees  of  non-profit 
agencies  for  the  blind  have  heretofore  not 
been  covered  by  O.A.S.I.  benefits; 

BE  IT  HEREBY  RESOLVED,  that  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  in  Convention  assembled  does  hereby 
approve  and  endorse  compulsory  coverage  for 
the  employees  of  such  non-profit  agencies  for 
the  blind  under  O.A.S.I.  benefits,  through 
legislation  designed  to  protect  the  tax  exempt 
status  of  said  agencies,  and  does  further  direct 
its  Legislative  Committee  to  encourage  and 
urge  the  passage  of  such  legislation  as  will 
accomplish  this  end. 

Amendments  to  Title  10 
I — Doughton  Bill  H.R.  2892 

There  have  been  a  number  of  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  af- 
fecting Title  10,  and  your  committee  has 
been  active  on  all  of  these  Bills. 

The  Doughton  Bill  H.R.  2892  is  designed 
to  liberalize  the  welfare  services  available 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  to  bring 
together  in  one  new  title.  Title  14,  all  ele- 
ments of  welfare. 
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At  its  hearing  before  the  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
on  March  9,  1949,  your  Chairman  and  the 
President  of  the  AAWB  joined  with  Dr.  Irwin 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  BHnd, 
and  Mr.  Archibald  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind,  in  a  joint  statement  calling  for 
amendments  to  the  proposed  Bill  which 
would  maintain  the  categorical  status  of 
services  for  the  blind,  as  covered  by  Title  10, 
and  liberalize  them  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  AAWB  at  earlier  conventions. 

This  was  a  unique  unanimity  of  opinion 
of  the  main  National  Associations  for  the 
Blind  represented  in  this  joint  statement,  and 
a  very  encouraging  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  may  still  have  consideration  by 
the  Congress,  your  committee  has  distributed 
copies  of  the  statement  to  the  entire  member- 
ship here.  We  also  enclosed  correspondence 
carried  forward  by  Dr.  Irwin,  in  our  behalf, 
with  Dr.  Altmeyer  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, indicating  that  efforts  of  co- 
operation with  this  Federal  Agency  were  then, 
and  are  still  being  carried  forward  in  an 
effort  to  secure  the  most  advantageous  meas- 
ure possible. 

2— Reed  Bill  H.R.  2990 
McGrath  Bill  S.  2066 

In  accordance  with  the  proposals  contained 
in  our  statement,  we  are  supporting  this  meas- 
ure which  is  designed  to  encourage  employ- 
ment of  recipients  of  blind  assistance  by  in- 
terpreting resources  liberally  and  allowing 
income  to  such  recipients  from  employment 
and  earnings  of  $500.00  per  annum.  There 
are  other  liberalizing  features  related  to 
property,  insurance,  etc.,  which  have  made 
this  Bill  very  desirable. 

We  are  continuing  to  urge  the  passage  of 
this  measure  in  preference  to  a  ntimber  of 
others,  including  the  Doughton  Bill,  which 
are  now  before  Congress. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  will  present  its  own  Bill,  and 
it  is  still  the  hope  of  your  committee,  that  an 
advantageous  compromise  will  be  ultimately 
passed,  for  the  Administration  has,  as  you 
will  have  noted  from  the  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Altmeyer,  begun  to  think  of  more  liberal 
care  for  our  blind  citizens. 


AAWB  Resolution  11 

Federal  Bureau  of  Services 

for  the  Blind 

The  1948  Convention  of  the  AAWB  gave 
your  committee  the  mandate  to  urge  the 
creation  of  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Services  for 
the  Blind,  bringing  together  in  one  agency 
of  Government  services  now  scattered  among 
several  Federal  departments  and  bureaus.  Par- 
ticularly Public  Assistance,  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, and  the  Vending  Stand  Program, 
it  was  felt  should  be  administered  by  one  bu- 
reau. 

Your  committee  therefore  had  written  a 
joint  resolution  for  presentation  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  which  has  since  been  introduced 
by  Mr.  Boggs  of  Delaware  in  the  House, 
H.  CON.  RES.  63,  and  by  Mr.  Kefauver  of 
Tennessee  in  the  Senate,  S.  CON.  RES.  43, 
as  follows: 

CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  there  should 
be  established  in  the  Federal  Government 
a  single  office  or  bureau  for  services  to 
the  blind,  such  office  or  btireati  to  have 
the  functions  (1)  of  coordinating  and  ad- 
ministering all  Federal  assistance  and 
services  to  the  blind  provided  for  by  title 
X  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended, 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  as 
amended  (29  U.S.C,  sees.  31-41),  and  the 
Act  of  June  20,  1936  (relating  to  the  opera- 
tion of  stands  in  Federal  buildings  by 
blind  persons),  and  (2)  of  coordinating  and 
administering,  insofar  as  practicable,  all 
other  Federal  assistance  and  services  to  the 
blind  now  or  hereafter  authorized  by  law. 

Your  committee  has  been  in  touch  with  all 
of  the  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Expenditures  in  the  Execu- 
tive Department,  and  has  received  assurances 
from  many  of  these  members  to  favorably 
consider   these   resolutions. 

Amendments 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
Potter  Bill  H.R.  5570 
Our  1948  Convention  felt  that  some  amend- 
ments shotild  be  presented  to  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  (Vending  Stand  Act),  and  the 
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question  of  liberalizing  this  law  has  been 
under  discussion  for  some  time,  however  no- 
specific  legislation  has  been  prepared  by  your 
committee,  anticipating  that  the  Office  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  itself  would  ultimately 
present  an  Administration  Bill  covering  the 
liberal  features  we  requested. 

The  Potter  Bill  H.R.  5370  has  just  been 
received  as  this  report  is  being  completed.  It 
expands  the  services  of  O.V.R.  extensively,  in- 
cluding changes  to  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act  itself  and  requires  study  before  action 
can  be  taken  by  your  committee. 

This  is  a  very  important  Bill,  and  while  it 
is  unlikely  that  action  will  be  taken  this 
year,  we  believe  you  should  all  be  familiar 
with  it,  and  would  recommend  that  you  se- 
cure copies  of  it  for  review. 

Your  committee  may  report  on  this  by 
bidletin  or  letter  at  a  later  date. 

Kelley  Bill  H.R.  50515 

To  Establish  a  Federal  Commission  on 

Services  for  the  Physically  Handicapped. 

Your  committee  has  studied  this  Bill  and 

thinks   that  the  categorical  program  for  our 

Ijlind   citizens  has   been   protected   by   direct 

provision.  Title  8,  which  reads  as  follows: 

TITLE   8 AID   TO   THE   BLIND 

Sec.  801.  Operations  under  this  Act  shall 
continue  present  aids  to  blind,  through 
commissions,  bureaus,  or  divisions  for 
blind  now  established.  Benefits  now  re- 
ceived by  the  blind  shall  not  prejudice 
nor  debar  the  blind  from  seeking  or  re- 
ceiving such  additional  benefits  as  may 
be  made  available  under  this  Act,  nor 
shall  anything  in  this  Act  be  construed 
as  abolishing  or  limiting  any  benefits  now 
received  by  the  blind. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Administration  Bill 
mentioned  above.  Potter  Bill  H.R.  5370,  con- 
tains most  of  the  provisions  covered  in  the 
Kelley  Bill  and  that  numerous  other  recom- 
mendations will  be  made  to  the  committee 
before  a  final  compromise  bill  is  drafted. 

Your  committee  will  continue  to  watch  this 
legislation  carefully. 

Transfer  of  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  of  Office  of  Education 
Your  committee  has  continued  to  watch  for 


any  further  developments  of  the  effort  to 
transfer  the  O.V.R.  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Because  this  matter  has  had  very  little  at- 
tention in  Congress  since  our  last  Convention, 
it  needs  no  further  review  here.  We  shall 
continue  to  be  alert  for  this  contingency,  how- 
ever. 

Postal  Rates 
Phillips  Bill  H.R.  5657 

Another  mandate  of  our  1948  Convention 
to  your  committee  was  concerned  v/ith  chang- 
ing of  the  Postal  Rates  related  to  shipment 
of  Braille  writers  and  other  aids  to  the  blind. 

The  necessary  legislation  was  prepared  by 
the  intensive  work  of  Dr.  Irwin  and  Mr. 
Walker  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  has  been  presented  to  Congress 
by  Mr.  Phillips  of  Tennessee,  H.R.  3637. 

Reduced  Rates  for 
Air  Transportation 

Your  committee  regrets  to  report  that  de- 
spite joint  action  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  the  Blinded  Veterans  As- 
sociation, and  your  committee,  we  can  still  re- 
port no  progress  in  the  matter  of  two  for  one 
fares  for  air  travel  for  the  blind. 

The  Air  Transport  Companies  and  their 
associations  feel  that  while  their  sympathies 
are  with  us  in  our  request,  the  time  is  not 
appropriate  for  them  to  make  concessions  of 
this  nature,  for  the  passenger  business  of  the 
air  lines  is  still  in  a  state  of  flux  and  con- 
trolled flying  has  not  yet  been  completely  in- 
troduced. They  felt  that  such  a  concession 
at  this  time  would  jeopardize  their  regular 
customer  trade;  they  are  willing,  however,  to 
consider  this  request  at  a  later  date. 

Your  committee  will  continue  to  seek  this 
privilege  as  the  opportunity  offers. 

Insurance 
The  1948  Convention  directed  your  com- 
mittee to  make  inquiries  into  the  practice  of 
up-rating  Life  Insurance  for  blind  persons 
and  the  reasons  for  refusing  Travel  Insur- 
ance for  blind  persons. 

I — Travel  Insurance 
In   the  past  year  we  have  gone  into   this 
matter  in  some  detail,  and  find  that  while  the 
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air  lines  do  issue  Accident  Insurance  which 
does  not  exclude  the  blind,  the  policies  issued 
at  railway  terminals  are  strictly  Accident  and 
Health  policies  containing  exclusion  clauses 
which  eliminate  blind  persons  from  coverage. 
Through  the  work  of  Dr.  Irwin  and  Mr. 
Allen  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  a  limited  Accident  Insurance  policy 
has  been  planned  by  a  Pennsylvania  Company 
specifically  for  gainfully  employed  blind  per- 
sons, and  we  wotild  recommend  that  you 
write  Dr.  Irwin  and  Mr.  Allen  at  the  Foun- 
dation for  details  of  this  plan,  if  you  are  in- 
terested. 

2 — L'l^e  Insurance — Up-Rating 

Since  our  last  Convention  your  committee 
has  mailed  a  questionnaire  to  approximately 
300  life  insurance  underwriters  of  the  United 
States  concerned  with  the  practice  of  up- 
rating  and  have  response  from  93,  or  approxi- 
mately one  third  of  the  total. 

Many  questionnaires  were  returned  with 
covering  letters  which  were  also  of  interest. 
It  becomes  evident  that  the  whole  project  of 
trying  to  change  the  present  practice  of  up- 
rating  will  be  most  difficult  unless  new  and 
very  exhaustive  actuarial  study  can  be  made 
by  the  companies  themselves  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  AAWB. 

A  few  salient  statistics  from  the  question- 
naires may  be  useful  here. 

Of  the  93  questionnaires  returned,  4  do 
not  underwrite  blind  persons,  88  do  under- 
write blind  persons,  and  one  will  give  no 
information  until  he  receives  our  statistics. 
Of  the  4  who  do  not  underwrite,  1  does 
not  sell  any  life  policies  and  3  do  not  sell 
any  rated  life  policies. 
Of  the  88  who  do  underwrite  blind  per- 
sons, 2  do  not  up-rate,  10  consider  each 
case  individually,  and  76  always  up-rate. 
Of  the  76  who  always  up-rate,  11  give  no 
reason  for  such  up-rating.  4  are  subject  to 
the  policies  of  re-insuring  companies,  and 
of  the  remaining  61,  most  indicate  that  the 


impaired  risk  involved  in  blindness  arises 
from  innumerable  causes — accidents,  sui- 
cides, underlying  disease,  adjustment  dif- 
ficulties— and  all  seem  convinced  that  the 
method  of  up-rating  is  sound  and  liberal 
with  the  cost  of  up-rating  ranging  from 
$2.50  to  $5.00  per  thousand.  71  of  the  93 
say  that  they  are  willing  to  review  their 
up-rating  policies  with  a  view  to  changing 
them — 5  of  these  insist  that  the  review  be 
based  on  insurance  experience  and  3  in- 
sist that  the  review  be  conducted  by  the 
Insurance  Actuarial  Society. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the 
AA^VB,  through  its  Secretary-General,  main- 
tain a  list  from  this  questionnaire,  of  com- 
panies issuing  insurance  without  up-rating 
and  hold  it  available  upon  request  for  mem- 
bers and  their  blind  clients,  for  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  procedure  changing  the  present 
up-rating  policy  may  take  many  years  and 
involve  an  exhaustive  survey  by  the  Actuarial 
Society  of   the   Life   Insurance   Underwriters. 

While  there  has  been  a  mass  of  additional 
bills  before  Congress,  they  are  all  in  the  pro- 
cess of  being  revised  and  it  is  possible  that 
most  of  them  will  not  see  action  this  year.  As 
they  develop,  however,  your  committee  will 
continue    to    keep    informed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Alfred  Allen 
LoN  Alsup 
Lee  Johnston 
Roy  Kumpe 
R.  L.  Thompson 
Charles  M.  See 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman 

Legislative  Committee,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

(Mr.  Stanley  'Wartenberg  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report,  coupled  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Legislative  Committee  for  its 
work  during  the  year,  and  the  motion  was 
voted  unanimously.) 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

*  MURRAY  B.  ALLEN,  Chairman 

Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


The  Board  of  Certification  of  Home  Teach- 
ers submits  to  the  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  as- 
sembled in  Boston  in  July,  1949,  its  fifth  an- 
nouncement of  Home  Teachers  who  have 
completed  all  requirements  for  certification 
and  received  the  diploma,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  your  Association,  and  the  Chairman 
and  the  two  members  of  the  Board. 

The  following  Home  Teachers  received  cer- 
tificates: 

Class  11: 
Miss  Isabel  Beveridge,  St.  Catherines,  On- 
tario, Canada  < 

Class  I: 
Miss  Edith  F.  Charnes,  Champaign,  Illinois 
Miss  Elizabeth  Foley,  Portland,  Oregon 
Mrs.  Alice  M.  Terrien  Henry,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Amol  N.  locca,  Ambridge,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Langenderfer,  Toledo, 
Ohio 

Miss  Helen  K.  McGraw,  Duluth,  Minnesota 
Mr.  Malcolm  P.  Medler,  Portland,  Oregon 
Miss  Mary  Melvin,  Spokane,  Washington 
Mr.   Raymond   C.  Parsons,  St.   Louis,  Mis- 
souri 

Mr.  Herbert  Rusalem,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Miss  Helen  L.  Sattazahn,  Lebanon,  Penn- 
sylvania 

Miss  Thelma  Sharp,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Miss  Suzanne  E.  Sirak,  New  Philadelphia, 
Ohio 

Mrs.     Vera     Marie     Thompson,     Portland, 
Oregon 
Miss  Myrtle  Wells,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Mr.  George  Zerr,  Templeton,  Pennsylvania 
Since  the  first  award  of  certificates  in  1945, 


the  Board  has  awarded  certificates  as  follows: 
Class  II  6 

Class  I  87 

Service  Certificates  (concluded)       52 


Total 


145 


Following  is  a  distribution  of  Class  II  and 
Class  I  certificates  by  location: 
Alabama  1 


Arkansas 

1 

Colorado 

1 

Connecticut 

5 

Florida 

2 

(1  Class  II) 

Illinois 

5 

(1  Class  II) 

Kansas 

1 

Louisiana 

3 

Maine 

1 

(1  Class  II) 

Michigan 

2 

Minnesota 

4 

Missouri 

8 

New  Jersey 

2 

(1  Class  II) 

New  York 

10 

Ohio 

9 

Oregon 

3 

Pennsylvania 

14 

Rhode  Island 

1 

Tennessee 

1 

Texas 

4 

Utah 

6 

Virginia 

I 

Washington 

6 

and 

Canada 

2 

(2  Class  II) 

*Visually  Handicapped. 


Total  93     (6  Class  II) 

Respectfully  submitted: 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman 

GwEN  Hardin 

Berthold   Lowenf'eld,  Secretary 

(Mr.  Walter  Evans  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report  and  it  was  voted  unanimously.) 
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REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 
W.  L.  Mc  DANIEL,  Chairman 
General  Manager,  Washington  Society  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Resolutions  Committee  consisting  of 
Mr.  W.  L.  Mc  Daniel,  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  V. 
Weir  and  Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  have  con- 
sidered carefully  all  resolutions  submitted,  to 
insure  that  they  were  not  in  conflict  with  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  Association 
and  now  present  them  to  you  for  your  con- 
sideration: 


Whereas,  Through  the  courtesy  of  many  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  and  through  the 
welcome  expressed  by  the  citizens  and  public 
officials  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  City  of  Boston,  the  sojourn  in 
Boston  of  the  twenty-third  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  is  one  which  we  shall  long  remember 
as  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
meetings  ever  held; 

Therefore,  Be  it  resolved  by  this  Association 
in  con\ention  assembled  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, this  twenty-second  day  of  July,  1949, 
that  thanks  and  sincere  appreciation  be  ex- 
tended to  all  those  who  have  contributed 
toward  this  most  successful  and  enjoyable 
gathering.  We  express  our  particular  thanks 
to  the  Hospitality  Committee  and  all  its  sub- 
committees for  their  untiring  efforts  to  as- 
sure our  every  comfort  and  pleasure;  to  the 
National  Braille  Press  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  of  Organizations  for  the  Blind  for 
complimenting  the  printed  and  braille  pro- 
grams and  for  the  many  other  services  ex- 
tended us  in  their  capacity  as  hosts;  to  the 
Protestant  Guild  for  the  Blind,  the  Catholic 
Guild  for  the  Blind  and  the  Boston  Aid  to 
the  Blind  and  their  indefatigable  workers  for 
services  at  the  information  desk  and  else- 
where; to  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  particularly  to  Mrs.  Fales  and  Mrs.  Maher 
for  their  many  courtesies  and  many  helpful 
services  in  connection  with  our  registration; 
to  the  management  and  personnel  of  the 
Hotel  Statler,  particularly  to  IVfr.  J.  D. 
Reamer,  for  their  untiring  energies  and  un- 
usually understanding  provision  for  our  every 
convenience  and  comfort;   to   the  Police  De- 


partment of  the  City  of  Boston;  to  the  press 
and  radio  stations  for  the  unstinting  coverage 
of  our  conference;  to  the  Professional  Rela- 
tions and  Research  Institute;  to  the  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts  for  their  faithful  and  devoted 
services  as  guides;  to  the  Program  Commit- 
tee for  the  excellent  program  furnished;  to 
all  those  others  who  have  in  any  way  con- 
tributed to  our  pleasure  and  comfort;  and 
finally  to  Mr.  Francis  B.  lerardi  who  has  so 
ably  managed  the  very  many  responsibilities 
devolving  upon  him  as  Chairman  of  the  gen- 
eral arrangements  for  our  meeting. 
(Voted  unanimously.) 


Whereas,  The  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  is  the  oldest  established 
Association  of  workers  for  the  blind  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  virtually  the  only  Asso- 
ciation which  in  convention  offers  opportunity 
to  workers  for  the  blind  to  exchange  ideas  and 
to  develop  service  programs  through  the  ex- 
change of  knowledge;  and 

Whereas,  The  membership  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
is  relatively  small  and  does  not  include  as 
many  of  the  workers  for  the  blind  as  it 
should  throughout  the  United  States;   and 

JVhereas,  It  has  been  difficult  for  workers 
for  the  blind  to  attend  the  A.A.^V'.B.  conven- 
tions, because  of  the  cost  of  travel  and  hotel 
accommodations  which  many  of  them  have 
borne  in  whole  or  in  part  themselves; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in 
convention  assembled,  does  hereby  direct  that 
a  Membership  Committee  working  with  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  Association  com- 
municate personally  with  the  Presidents  or 
Chairmen  of  the  Boards  of  all  agencies  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States,  urging  that 
the  governing  bodies  of  such  agencies  direct 
their  workers  to  become  members  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  and  participate  in  its  deliberations 
at  its  annual  conventions;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  Presidents 
and  Chairmen  of  the  Boards  of  such  agencies 
be  urged   to  allocate  funds  to  pay  for  such 
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memberships  and  to  pay  for  necessary  travel 
and  hotel  accommodations  for  attending  upon 
the  deliberations  and  conventions  of  this  As- 
sociation; and 

Be  It  Further  Recommended,  That  this  ajD- 
peal  be  supported  by  a  brief  description  of 
the  functions  and  purposes  and  the  work  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  and  a  description  of  its  convention  ac- 
tivities; and 

Be  It  Further  Recommended,  That  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  executives  of 
all  agencies  for  the  blind. 

(Voted  unanimously.) 


Whereas,  It  is  the  consensus  of  this  conven- 
tion that  employees  of  nonprofit  agencies  for 
the  blind  have  earned  and  deserve  guaran- 
tees of  security  in  old  age  as  do  all  other  em- 
ployed persons;  and 

Whereas,  The  employees  of  nonproft  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  have  heretofore  not  been 
covered   by   O.A.S.I.   benefits; 

Be  It  Hereby  Resolved,  That  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in 
convention  assembled  does  hereby  approve 
and  endorse  compulsory  coverage  for  the  em- 
ployees of  such  non-profit  agencies  for  the 
blind  under  O.A.S.I.  benefits,  through  legis- 
lation designed  to  protect  the  tax  exempt 
status  of  said  agencies,  and  does  further  di- 
rect its  legislative  committee  to  encourage  and 
urge  the  passage  of  such  legislation  as  will 
accomplish  this  end. 

(Voted  unanimously.) 

4- 

WJiereas,  The  advancement  of  service  to  the 
blind  is  the  constant  concern  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers   for   the  Blind, 

And  Whereas,  The  purposes  of  the  Na- 
tional Psychological  Research  Council  for  the 
Blind  are: 

1.  To  encourage,  initiate  and  provide  con- 
sultative assistance  in  planning  research 
concerning  problems  inherent  to  blind- 
ness. 


2.  To  secure  the  cooperation  of  agencies 
and  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
carrying  out  such  research  projects  and 
encourage  the  establishment  of  research 
and  demonstration  centers. 

3.  To  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  re- 
search projects  and  to  aid  in  their  al- 
location and  financing. 

4.  To  review  the  studies  made  under  this 
program. 

5.  To  interpret  and  disseminate  the  find- 
ings so  that  the  significant  results  will 
be  available  to  the  general  public  as 
well  as  those  concerned  specifically  with 
the  problem  of  blindness. 

6.  To  encourage  the  development,  estab- 
lishment, and  use  of  uniform  definitions 
and  terminology  in  psychological  re- 
search for  the  blind. 

7.  To  serve  upon  request  in  a  consultative 
capacity  to  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  and  other  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations. 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  hereby  take 
note  of  and  encourage  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Psychological  Research  Council  for  the 
Blind. 

(Voted  unanimously.) 


Resolved,  That  the  twenty-third  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  in  Boston  assembled,  on  July  22nd, 
1949,  hereby  direct  the  Secretary-General  to 
extend  to  its  esteemed  member.  Doctor  Ber- 
thold  Lowenfeld,  its  sincere  congratulations 
on  his  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind  and  to  send 
its  affectionate  greetings  to  him. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
A.  V.  Weir 
J.  Robert  Atkinson 
W.  L.  Mc  Daniel,  Chairman 


(Voted  unanimously.) 


STANDARDS  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  POSITIONS 

IN  REHABILITATION 

*Approved  by  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 


Position  Specificatio7is 
Name  of  Position:  Chief  of  Rehabilitation 
(Alternate  titles  found  in  some  agencies — 
Chief  of  Rehabilitation  Services  Section;  As- 
sistant Director  in  Charge  of  Rehabilita- 
tion; Director  of  Rehabilitation  for  the 
Blind;  Supervisor  of  Rehabilitation  for  the 
Blind;  Supervisor  of  the  Severely  Disabled; 
Chief  Rehabilitation  Officer) 

I.  Position  Description 

A.  Duties  and  Responsibilities:  The  Chief 
Rehabilitation  Officer  is  responsible  to  the 
Director  of  the  agency  for  organizing,  devel- 
oping and  directing  an  agency-wide  program 
of  rehabilitation  services  to  meet  the  voca- 
tional needs  of  all  employable  blind  persons. 
This  position  involves  agency-wide  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  responsibility  in  re- 
spect to  the  rehabilitation  program  for  blind 
persons. 

B.  Examples  of  Work  Performed:  Assists  in 
preparation  of  the  agency's  plan  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  blind  persons;  recommends 
policies,  procedures,  and  standards  necessary 
for  carrying  out  the  program,  plans  and  de- 
velops the  various  phases  of  the  program  and 
coordinates  all  services  required  in  rehabili- 
tation of  blind  persons;  controls  the  transfer 
of  clients  from  one  counselor  to  another. 

Interprets  the  rehabilitation  program  to  the 
public  in  order  to  widen  public  recognition 
■of  the  vocational  adjustment  and  efficiency  of 
blind  persons  in  diversified  occupations. 


*  Adopted  July  22,  1949. 


Develops  a  case-finding  system;  maintains 
working  relationships  with  other  units  within 
the  agency  for  the  blind,  with  public  and  vol- 
untary agencies,  and  with  individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  locating  blind  persons  who  are 
potential  rehabilitants;  makes  provisions  for 
securing  all  services  necessary  for  the  voca- 
tional adjustment  of  such  persons;  recom- 
mends and  assists  in  the  preparation  of  co- 
operative agreements  with  other  agencies, 
such  as  schools,  welfare  agencies,  medical  fa- 
cilities and  employment  services,  etc. 

Estimates  staff  requirements,  assists  in  the 
establishment  of  qualifications  for  positions; 
participates  in  the  selection  of  personnel;  as- 
signs personnel  for  meeting  the  applicant 
needs. 

Directly  supervises  the  staff  in  the  planning 
of  agency-wide  activities;  evaluates  services  to 
blind  persons  and  determines  need  for  staff 
training;  provides  for  staff  development  of 
techniques  and  skills  in  respect  to  all  phases 
of  rehabilitation  services  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  in-service  training  programs;  fur- 
nishes necessary  materials  for  supplementing 
the  knowledge  of  the  staff;  encourages  staff 
to  participate  in  institutes,  courses  of  study, 
and  to  do  outside  reading  which  will  expand 
their  understanding  of  the  problems  of  blind 
persons  and  the  solutions  to  the  problems. 

Reviews  cases  frequently  to  determine  ade- 
quacy of  data,  conformity  with  established 
procedures  and  policies,  and  development  of 
sound  rehabilitation  plans;  establishes  meth- 
ods of  case-recording  and  reporting. 

Maintains  a  current  register  showing  blind 
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persons  who  are  prospective  rehabilitants  and 
blind  persons  receiving  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices; provides  for  the  establishment  of  an 
adequate  reporting  system  covering  all  phases 
of  the  program;  prepares  an  annual  progress 
report  summarizing  the  work  of  the  unit;  pre- 
pares such  other  reports  as  may  be  required; 
drafts  memoranda  for  the  Director  and 
handles    necessary    correspondence. 

Prepares  and  submits  to  the  Director  bud- 
get estimates  and  justification  covering  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  rehabilitation  service;  upon 
delegation  by  the  Director,  authorizes  con- 
tracts for  purchase  of  services,  travel  expenses, 
and  any  other  items  that  might  be  considered 
necessary. 

II.  Desirable  (lualifi cations 

A.  Attitudes:  The  Chief  of  Rehabilitation 
must  believe  in  the  principles  of  rehabilita- 
tion. Specifically,  he  must  believe  that  blind- 
ness itself  is  no  bar  to  diversified  competitive 
employment  with  the  sighted  on  all  levels. 
Further,  he  must  recognize  that  the  blind 
client  always  remains  a  free  agent  with  the 
right  to  seek,  to  accept,  or  to  reject  services. 

B.  Qualifying  Education:  Graduation  from 
high  school  or  its  equivalent;  graduation  from 
a  four-year  college  or  university  of  recognized 
standing  with  majors  in  one  or  more  subjects 
such  as  the  following:  social  work;  education; 
engineering;  economics;  law;  agriculture;  la- 
bor economics;  industrial  relations;  political 
science;   advertising  and  selling. 

C.  Desirable  Qualifying  Experience:  At 
least  eight  years  within  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  progressively  responsible,  paid  experience 
in  any  of  the  following  fields,  four  years  of 
which  must  have  been  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind,  and  two  years  of  which  included 
administrative  or  supervisory  duties;  em- 
ployment service  (office  or  state  manager,  di- 
vision or  field  man,  or  training  officer);  voca- 
tional rehabilitation;  managerial  position  in 
industry;  supervisory  experience  in  vocational 
trade  school;  personnel  management;  voca- 
tional guidance;  teaching  in  vocational  guid- 
ance; teaching  on  high  school  level  or  better; 
selling  to  retail  or  wholesale  organisations,  in- 
dustries or  institutions;  related  professions; 
successful  operation  of  one's  own  business  in- 
volving financial  risk  such  as  investing  in 
stock,  equipment,  and  the  employment  of  per- 


sonnel; administration  and  interpretation  of 
psychological  tests;  work  for  the  blind  (when 
matched  with  an  equal  amount  of  time  in 
other  fields  of  qualifying  experience);  social 
work  and  the  management  of  social  service 
agencies;  county  agent  or  executive  secretary 
of  rural,  trade,  industrial  or  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

D.  Substitutions  for  Education:  Additional 
progressively  responsible,  paid  experience  in 
any  of  the  fields  specified  above  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  required  education  on  a  year 
for  year  basis  up  to  a  maximum  of  two  years. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  eight  years  of  quali- 
fying experience  required  above. 

E.  Special  Knowledge:  Special  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  vocational  guidance,  counsel- 
ing and  rehabilitation;  special  knowledge  of 
business  management  and  industrial  opera- 
tions; of  job  analysis  and  occupational  in- 
formation; of  national  and  local  laws  relating 
to  rehabilitation  of  the  blind;  of  fields  of 
employment;  of  community  resources  avail- 
able; of  medical  terms  and  procedures  perti- 
nent to  rehabilitation;  general  knowledge  of 
work  for  the  blind,  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment; general  knowledge  of  the  solution  of 
problems  affecting  the  blind. 

F.  Abilities:  Ability  to  establish  and  main- 
tain effective  relations  with  clients,  staff  per- 
sonnel, and  the  public;  to  accept  supervision 
and  to  work  well  with  others;  to  express  ideas 
clearly  and  concisely;  to  exercise  good  judg- 
ment in  evaluating  situations  and  making  de- 
cisions; to  evaluate  and  to  organize  the  work 
of  others;  and  ability  in  the  field  of  sales- 
manship. 

G.  Physical  Requirements:  Male  or  female; 
good  health  and  vitality;  no  special  visual  re- 
quirement. Should  maintain  a  good  personal 
appearance,  and  to  adhere  to  normal  social 
practices  and  behaviors.  If  blind,  should  have 
the  ability  to  and  travel  without  a  guide. 

Position  Specifications 
Name  of  Position:  Preparation  Counselor. 
(Alternate  titles  found  in  some  agencies — 
Case  Work  Counselor;  Case  Worker;  Field 
Worker;  Field  Agent;  Consultant;  Rehabili- 
tation Counselor;  Advisor.) 

I.  Position  Description 

A.  Duties  and  Responsibilities:  The  Prep- 
aration Counselor  is  responsible  to  the  Chief 
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of  Rehabilitation  or  to  a  supervisor  assigned 
by  him,  for  locating,  investigating,  and  de- 
termining the  eligibility  of  any  blind  indi- 
vidual for  rehabilitation  services;  and  for  as- 
sisting such  clients  in  their  selection  of  a  vo- 
cation, their  preparation  for  this  vocation  and 
in  their  attainment  of  vocational  adjustment. 
This  position  includes  responsibility  for  ana- 
lyzing the  physical  limitations,  needs,  capaci- 
ties and  potentialities  of  blind  persons;  for  as- 
sisting the  individual  in  making  a  sound  re- 
habilitation plan,  and  obtaining  services  nec- 
essary for  carrying  out  a  plan  which  will  re- 
sult in  a  satisfactory  vocational  adjustment. 

B.  Examples  of  Work  Performed:  Ob- 
tains, analyzes,  and  evaluates  pertinent  in- 
formation and  from  it  determines  eligibility 
of  blind  persons  for  rehabilitation;  arranges 
for  medical  diagnoses  for  the  determination 
of  kind  and  extent  of  disability  and  of  reha- 
bilitation possibilities. 

Secures  information  about  the  applicant's 
educational  background  and  work  experience, 
special  interests,  adjustment  in  his  handicap, 
social  and  economic  circumstances,  personality 
traits  and  attitudes;  provides  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  interpretation  of  psychological 
tests  and,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Place- 
ment Counselor,  arranges  for  work  samples, 
or  job  try-outs,  when  indicated  for  diagnosis; 
evaluates  and  interprets  information  and  as- 
sists the  individual  in  making  a  suitable  re- 
habilitation plan;  in  cooperation  with  the 
Placement  Counselor,  determines  the  sound- 
ness of  the  individual  rehabilitation  plan. 

Makes  available  to  the  client  rehabilitation 
services  such  as  medical  and  health  services 
necessary  for  physical  restoration;  for  pre- 
vocational  and  vocational  training;  arranges 
transportation  and  maintenance  when  re- 
quired; advises  with  the  client  during  the 
preparation  period  and  assists  him  in  meet- 
ing problems  of  personal,  social  and  voca- 
tional adjustment;  at  the  request  of  the 
Placement  Counselor,  will  continue  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  assisting  the  client  in  meeting 
social  and  personal  problems  after  client's 
transfer  to  the  Placement  Counselor. 

During  the  preparation  period  provides  for 
the  Placement  Counselor  to  meet  and  know 
the  client  in  order  to  advise  concerning  the 
scope  and  content  of  the  training  program; 
throughout    the    rehabilitation    process    fur- 


nishes the  Placement  Counselor  information 
on  the  adjustment  of  the  client  and  data  on 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  special  char- 
acteristics observed  which  would  be  useful  in 
the  evaluation  of  the  individual  for  employ- 
ment. 

Provides  opportunities  for  the  Placement 
Counselor  to  establish  a  working  relationship 
with  the  client;  transfers  the  client  to  the  ap- 
propriate Placement  Counselor  at  a  point 
agreed  upon  with  the  Placement  Counselor 
or,  if  necessary,  at  a  point  determined  by  the 
Chief  of  Rehabilitation.  Utilizes  other  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  agency  for  the  blind,  by 
the  community,  and  by  the  individuals,  as 
required  for  rehabilitation;  maintains  work- 
ing relationships  with  cooperating  agencies 
to  insure  the  referral  of  cases  and  the  neces- 
sary services  for  individuals;  when  gaps  exist 
in  community  services,  makes  necessary  rec- 
ommendations. 

Keeps  abreast  of  current  developments  in 
the  field  of  occupations;  keeps  informed  on 
development  and  trends  in  the  training  and 
employment  of  blind  persons;  through  the  co- 
operation of  Placement  Counselors,  keeps  ad- 
vised of  trends  of  local  employment  possibili- 
ties. 

Prepares  and  maintains  necessary  rehabili- 
tation records  and  makes  reports  as  required. 

II.  Desirable  Qualifications 

A.  Attitudes:  The  Preparation  Counselor 
must  believe  in  the  principles  of  rehabilita- 
tion. Specifically,  he  must  believe  that  blind- 
ness itself  is  no  bar  to  diversified  competitive 
employment  with  the  sighted  on  all  levels. 
Further,  he  must  recognize  that  the  blind 
client  always  remains  a  free  agent  with  the 
right  to  seek,  to  accept,  or  to  reject  services. 

B.  Education:  Graduation  from  high  school 
or  its  equivalent;  graduation  from  a  four  year 
college  or  university  of  recognized  standing 
with  majors  in  one  or  more  subjects  such  as 
the  following:  Social  studies;  economics;  psy- 
chology; education;  social  work;  vocational 
guidance;  business  administration  and  law. 

C.  Qualifying  Experience:  At  least  two 
years  within  the  past  ten  years  of  progressively 
responsible,  paid  experience  in  any  of  the 
following  fields:  work  for  the  blind  if  matched 
with  an  equivalent  amount  of  other  qualify- 
ing experience;  counseling  and  guidance;  vo- 
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cational  rehabilitation;  social  work;  teaching, 
high  school  level  or  better;  employment  in- 
terviewing; administration  and  interpretation 
of  psychological  tests;  occupational  therapy, 
office  or  business  management. 

D.  Substitutions:  Additional  progressively 
responsible,  paid  experience  in  any  of  the 
fields  specified  above  may  be  substituted  for 
the  required  education  on  a  year  for  year 
basis  up  to  a  maximum  of  four  years.  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  two  years  of  qualifying  ex- 
perience required  above. 

E.  Special  Knowledge:  Principles  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation;  vocational  guidance, 
counseling  and  interviewing;  occupational 
knowledge;  vocational  training;  college  cur- 
riculum; personal,  social  and  work  adjust- 
ment of  the  blind;  medical  terms  and  pro- 
cedures pertaining  to  rehabilitation;  inter- 
pretation of  medical  reports;  types  arid  use 
of  prosthetic  appliances;  national  and  local 
laws  pertaining  to  rehabilitation  and  wel- 
fare; compensation  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance regulations;  individual  and  group  be- 
havior; training  facilities;  methods  of  case  re- 
porting and  recording. 

F.  Abilities:  Ability  to  establish  and  main- 
tain effective  relationships  with  clients  and 
Placement  Counselors;  to  accept  supervision 
and  instruction  and  to  work  well  with  others; 
to  express  ideas  clearly  and  concisely;  to  ex- 
ercise good  judgment  in  evaluating  situations 
and  in  making  decisions.     . 

G.  Physical  Requirements:  Either  sex;  good 
health  and  vitality;  pleasant  personality  and 
good  appearance. 

Position  Specifications 
Name  of  Position:  Placement  Counselor. 
(Alternate  titles  found  in  some  agencies 
Placement  Agent;  Field  Agent;  Field  Con- 
sultant; Employment  Counselor;  Employ- 
ment Agent;  Placement  Officer;  Supervisor 
of  Placement;  Special  Placement  Officer). 

I.  Position  Description 

A.  Duties  and  Responsibilities:  The  Place- 
ment Counselor  is  responsible  to  the  Chief  of 
Rehabilitation  or  a  superior  assigned  by  him 
for  placing  blind  persons  in  suitable  employ- 
ment; performing  such  functions  as  aiding  in 
the  analysis  of  the  background  and  ability  of 
applicants;  cooperating  in  the  establishment 


of  sound  rehabilitation  plans;  advising  with 
Preparation  Counselors  and  blind  persons  in 
respect  to  adjustment  to  blindness,  and  pre- 
vocational  and  vocational  training  pertinent 
to  employment;  interpreting  the  capacities 
and  skills  of  rehabilitants  to  employers,  secur- 
ing suitable  specific  job  opportunities  and 
aiding  persons  placed  to  make  a  satisfactory 
personal,  social  and  vocational  adjustment;  in- 
terpreting to  the  community  the  employabil- 
ity  of  blind  persons. 

This  position  is  devoted  to  making  the  best 
use  of  the  capacities  of  blind  persons  in 
achieving  their  adjustment,  their  placement 
and  in  maintaining  their  continued  satisfac- 
tory employment. 

B.  Examples  of  Work  Performed:  Coop- 
erates with  Preparation  Coimselors  in  analyz- 
ing the  abilities,  potentialities,  interests  and 
employment  possibilities  of  visually  handi- 
capped persons  interested  in  and  suited  for 
employment;  assists  in  the  determination  of 
sound  rehabilitation  plans  for  such  individ- 
uals; assists  individuals  in  adjusting  to  blind- 
ness, or  aids  the  Preparation  Counselor  in 
planning  such  a  program  for  the  individual; 
acts  in  a  consultative  capacity  to  the  Prep- 
aration Counselor  or  to  the  training  agency 
preparing  clients  for  work;  maintains  an  ap- 
plicant file  and  records  of  placement  services 
rendered. 

Obtains  information  on  employers,  trends 
in  employment  and  nature  and  types  of  jobs; 
analyzes  specific  processes  involved  in  the  va- 
rious occupations  to  determine  jobs  which  do 
not  require  sight;  through  demonstration  and 
discussion  with  employers  selects  and  secures 
specific  job  opportunities  for  particular 
clients;  aids  in  the  training  and  adjustment 
of  blind  persons  on  the  jobs  by  remaining 
and  working  with  the  client  initially  and  as 
often  thereafter  as  necessary. 

Conducts  follow-up  on  blind  persons  in  em- 
ployment to  insure  continuity  of  employment 
and  satisfactory  personal,  social  and  vocational 
adjustment;  maintains  contact  with  the  em- 
ployer in  order  to  assure  his  continued  good 
will  and  satisfaction  with  the  services  of  the 
client  and  of  the  agency. 

Maintains  good  relationships  with  employ- 
ment officers  and  employer  associations 
through  personal  contacts,  speeches,  and  em- 
ployer  visiting   programs.   Continues   studies 
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of  various  occupations  to  seek  greater  possi- 
bilities of  employment  for  visually  handi- 
capped persons;  analyzes  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  Ijlind  people  seeking  employment 
and  recommends  to  the  supervisor  methods 
of  meeting  such  problems  and  types  of  train- 
ing needed;  aids  in  the  adjustment  of  such 
individuals  before  and  after  placement  and 
in  the  promotion  of  community  cooperation 
which  will  assist  the  blind  person  to  find  his 
place  in  the  comnjunity. 

Maintains  necessary  case  records  and  em- 
ployer contact  files. 

II.  Desirable  Qualifications 

A.  Attitudes:  The  Placement  Counselor 
must  believe  in  the  principles  of  rehabilita- 
tion. Specifically,  he  must  believe  that  blind- 
ness itself  is  no  bar  to  diversified  competitive 
employment  with  the  sighted  on  all  levels. 
Further,  he  must  recognize  that  the  blind 
client  always  remains  a  free  agent  with  the 
right  to  seek,  to  accept,  or  to  reject  services. 

B.  Education:  Graduation  from  high  school 
or  its  equivalent;  graduation  from  a  four  year 
college  or  university  of  recognized  standing 
with  majors  in  one  or  more  subjects  such  as 
the  following:  Social  science;  business  admin- 
istration; psychology;  personnel  management; 
social  work;  education;  engineering;  indus- 
trial relations;  political  science;  advertising 
and  selling. 

C.  Qualifying  Experience:  At  least  two 
years  within  the  past  ten  years  of  progressively 
responsible,  paid  experience  in  any  of  the 
following  fields:  Employment  service;  voca- 
tional rehabilitation;  teaching  in  a  vocational 
field;  managerial  position  in  industry;  per- 
sonnel management;  vocational  guidance  or 
related  work  in  a  profession;  selling  to  retail 
or  wholesale  organizations,  industries  or  in- 
stitutions; work  for  the  blind  (when  matched 
with  an  ecjual  amount  of  time  in  other  fields 
of  qualifying  experience);  successful  operation 
of  one's  own  business  involving  financial  risk 
such  as  investment  in  stock,  equipment,  and 
the  employment  of  personnel. 

D.  Substitutions:  Additional  progressively 
responsible,  paid  experience  in  any  of  the 
fields  specified  above  may  be  substituted  for 
the  required  education  on  a  year  for  year 
basis  up  to  a  maximum  of  four  years.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  two  years  of  qualifying 


experience  required  above. 

E.  Special  Knowledge:  A  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  vocational  guidance 
and  rehabilitation;  of  business  management; 
industrial  operations;  salesmanship  and  pub- 
lic relations;  of  job  analysis  and  occiqiational 
information;  of  individual  and  group  be- 
ha\ior;  travel  methods  used  by  the  blind; 
solutions  of  prolilems  affecting  the  blind; 
public  speaking;  current  social  and  economic 
problems;  and  of  the  national  and  local  laws 
as  they  relate  to  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

If  the  Placement  Counselor's  major  duty 
involves  industrial  employment,  he  should 
have  additional  knowledge  of  hand  and  power 
tools  and  machines;  industrial  organizational 
pattern  of  industry — personnel  and  produc- 
tion; training  methods  and  their  application 
to  the  blind.  If  the  Placement  Counselor's 
major  duty  is  in  the  field  of  professional  and 
clerical  employment,  he  should  have  addi- 
tional knowledge  of  the  organization  of  the 
professions  and  how  the  individual  functions 
within  them;  of  education  for  the  profes- 
sions; special  professional  and  clinical  tools 
and  equipment  for  the  blind;  business  of- 
fice organization  and  functions  of  the  work- 
ers; training  methods  and  their  application  to 
the  blind. 

F.  Abilities:  Ability  to  establish  and  main- 
tain effective  relationships  with  applicants 
and  to  work  well  with  others;  to  express  ideas 
clearly  and  concisely;  to  exercise  good  judg- 
ment in  evaluating  situations  and  in  making 
decisions. 

If  the  Placement  Coimselor's  major  re- 
sponsibility is  in  the  field  of  industrial  em- 
ployment, he  should  have  the  ability  to  por- 
tray effectively  the  part  of  an  accomplished 
blind  person  in  a  work  situation;  to  travel 
alone. 

G.  Physical  Requirements: 

Sex — Men  and  women  are  eligible. 

Age — ^Vhere  the  Counselor's  major  duty  is 
that  of  industrial  employment,  age  25-40  is 
preferred. 

Health — Good  health  and  vitalitv;  in  the 
case  of  blind  persons,  ability  and  general  prac- 
tice to  travel  without  a  guide  are  essential. 

Vision — No  specific  standard  of  visual  ef- 
ficiency is  required  since  in  many  activities, 
particularly  where  demonstration  is  required, 
blindness  must  be  regarded  as  an  asset. 
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Position  Specifications 
Name  of  Position:  Professional  and  Clerical 
Occupations  Specialist 

I.  Position  Description 

A.  Duties  and  Responsibilities:  The  Pro- 
fessional and  Clerical  Occupations  Specialist 
is  responsible  to  the  Chief  Rehabilitation  Of- 
ficer for  promoting  a  training  and  placement 
program  for  blind  persons  in  professional  and 
clerical  occupations  by  developing  methods  to 
be  used  in  securing  training  and  employment 
in  this  field;  by  locating  resources  which  can 
be  used  in  expanding  the  contacts  of  persons 
trained  for  professional  employment;  by  ex- 
ploring the  jDossibilities  of  self-employment 
of  such  persons;  and  by  assisting  the  individ- 
uals who  have  completed  their  training  in  lo- 
cating employment  or  in  establishing  them- 
selves in  the  profession  consistent  ivith  their 
training.  This  position  involves  state-wide 
responsibility  for  developing  a  program  for 
the  placement  or  establishment  of  blind  per- 
sons prepared  for  professional  and  clerical 
employment  which  best  utilizes  the  abilities 
of  such  persons.  This  position  includes  re- 
sponsibility for  supervising  the  counseling  and 
furnishing  the  above  services  to  persons  estab- 
lished in  professional  and  clerical  occupations 
before  losing  their  sight;  to  assist  them  in 
planning  their  rehabilitation  in  the  same,  re- 
lated or  different  occujaations. 

B.  Examples  of  Work  Performed:  Obtains 
information  and  keeps  currently  informed  on 
the  requirements  and  the  demands  for  work- 
ers in  the  professions;  more  specifically,  makes 
studies  of  occupational  information  in  the 
professional  field,  including  job  analyses  and 
factors  affecting  employment  conditions  and 
applies  such  information  in  comparing  occu- 
pational and  training  requirements  with  the 
abilities  and  aptitudes  of  individual  blind 
persons;  keeps  informed  on  educational 
courses  available  and  the  degree  of  prelimi- 
nary education  required  for  entrance  to  such 
courses;  finds  and  lists  schools  and  colleges 
and  completes  arrangements  with  such  schools 
to  admit  blind  persons  as  students.  Deter- 
mines the  probabilities  of  blind  persons  being 
hired  or  engaging  in  self -employment  as  pro- 
fessional workers;  maintains  constant  contact 
with  private  and  public  professional  organi- 
zations and  agencies  and  persuades  them  to 


establish  policies  favorable  to  the  employ- 
ment of  blind  persons  within  their  profes- 
sions; secures  and  records  current  informa- 
tion on  certifications  and  licensing  require- 
ments for  such  professional  occupations  sub- 
ject to  regulations  and  works  for  establish- 
ment of  favorable  regulations;  secures  the  ac- 
ceptance of  blind  persons  as  candidates  for 
certification  or  licensing  where  such  is  in  ques- 
tion. 

Reviews  cases  of  blind  persons  for  whom 
training  in  professional  work  is  being  con- 
sidered; furnishes  information  to  preparation 
counselors  on  the  possibilities  of  employment 
if  the  educational  plan  is  carried  out,  and 
makes  such  recommendations  as  will  aid  in 
determining  a  sound  rehabilitation  plan;  as- 
sists the  blind  person  in  selecting  curriculums 
and  provides  educational  counseling  to  blind 
persons  in  professional  training;  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  rehabilitation  coimselor  super- 
vises professional  trainees  individually 
throughout  their  training  period  and  checks 
the  adequacy  of  the  training  facility;  upon  ar- 
rangement by  the  rehabilitation  counselor  in- 
terviews those  persons  for  whom  professional 
employment  is  contemplated  and  determines 
the  suitability  of  the  rehabilitation  plan  for 
such  persons;  evaluates  personality  of  client, 
determining  fitness  and  adequacy  for  con- 
templated profession;  informs  client  of  per- 
sonality requirements;  outlines  training  to 
improve  personality  factors  required;  deter- 
mines adequacy  of  growth  resulting  from  such 
training,  obtains  and  collates  basic  counseling 
data  from  school,  employment,  military,  and 
other  records;  discusses  proposed  professional 
employment  objectives  with  blind  persons  and 
supplies  them  with  pertinent  occupational 
information. 

Interviews  blind  persons  who  are  complet- 
ing or  have  completed  professional  training 
and  maps  out  with  them  a  detailed  campaign 
for  locating  suitable  employment  fully  com- 
patible with  their  professional  course  of  train- 
ing; assists  such  individuals  in  compiling  data 
for  presenting  their  qualifications  in  the  most  I 
favorable  form  such  as  fortfolios,  outlines,  or  I 
comprehensive  summaries  of  education,  ex- 
perience, special  abilities,  and  aptitudes;  as- 
sists the  individual  in  the  preparation  of 
pertinent  publicity  and  public  relations  ma- 
terial such  as  talks  for  various  groups  and  or- 
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ganizations  and  newspaper  releases;  develops 
contacts  with  employers  when  the  rehabili- 
tant  desires  placement  and  assists  the  re- 
habilitant  in  overcoming  problems  encoun- 
tered in  finding  suitable  employment,  or  in 
establishing  his  own  office  and  in  developing 
a  plan  of  action  which  will  result  in  satis- 
factory vocational  adjustment;  studies  or  di- 
rects the  study  of  the  cases  of  professional 
persons  who  have  lost  their  sight  after  having 
been  established  in  their  Avork,  including 
counseling  and  planning  with  the  blind  per- 
sons and  their  employers  in  order  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  blind  person's  knowledge 
in  the  same  or  related  occupations;  prepares 
material  and  arranges  for  publication  of  ar- 
ticles for  newspapers  and  magazines  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  favorable  public  atti- 
tudes toward  the  employment  of  blind  per- 
sons in  the  professions;  maintains  necessary 
case  records  and  prepares  reports  as  required. 

II.  Desired  (Qualifications 

A.  Attitude:  The  Professional  and  Clerical 
Occupations  Specialist  must  believe  in  the 
principles  of  rehabilitation.  More  specifically 
he  must  understand  and  believe  that  blind- 
ness in  itself  is  no  bar  to  diversified  competi- 
tive employment  with  the  sighted  on  all 
levels.  Further,  he  must  recognize  that  the 
blind  client  always  remains  a  free  agent  with 
the  right  to  seek,  to  accept,  or  to  reject  serv- 
ices. 

B.  Education:  Graduation  from  a  four  year 
college  or  university  of  recognized  standing 
or  its  full  equivalent  of  academic  credits,  with 
majors  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  fields: 
Psychology,  personnel,  teaching,  public  rela- 
tions, journalism,  engineering,  law,  medicine, 
dentistry,  music,  insurance,  selling,  and  ad- 
vertising. 

C.  Qualifying  experience:  At  least  five  years 
within  the  last  ten  years  of  progressive,  full- 
time,  paid  experience  in  any  of  the  following 
fields:  Personnel  management,  vocational 
guidance,  administrative  work  in  administer- 
ing laws  and  benefits  requiring  extended 
training  experience,  work  in  private  or  pub- 
lic employment  agencies  placing  professional 
persons;  supervisory  duties  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind  or  related  professions. 
Three  of  these  five  years  must  have  been  in 
the  field  of  vocational  rehabilitation,   teach- 


ing in  college,  or  the  employment  place- 
ment of  professional  personnel,  and  two  of  the 
above  three  should  include  administrative  or 
supervisory  duties. 

D.  Substitutions:  Additional  progressive, 
responsible,  paid  experience  in  any  of  the 
fields  specified  above  may  be  substituted  for 
the  required  education  on  a  year-for-year 
basis  up  to  a  maximum  of  two  years,  and 
conversely  graduate  college  work  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  required  work  experience  on 
a  year-for-year  basis  up  to  a  maximum  of 
two  years. 

E.  Special  Knowledge:  Special  knowledge 
of  vocational  counseling  and  rehabilitation; 
state  and  Federal  regulations  and  licensing  re- 
quirements pertinent  to  the  professions;  Fed- 
eral and  state  laws  relating  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  employment  of  the  blind;  Knowledge 
of  fields  of  professional  employment;  general 
knowledge  of  community  resources;  knowl- 
edge of,  and  ability  in,  the  use  of  psychologi- 
cal testing  programs;  general  knoAvledge  of 
^\•ork  for  the  blind,  knowledge  of  publicity 
and  public  relations. 

F.  Abilities:  Ability  to  plan  and  execute 
work  efficiently;  ability  to  use  sound  business 
judgment  in  evaluating  situations  and  making 
decisions;  ability  to  have  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  those  with  defective  vision;  to 
establish  and  maintain  effective  working  re- 
lations with  clients,  staff  personnel,  and  the 
public;  ability  to  coordinate  work  with  others 
and  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  work  for 
others. 

G.  Physical  Requirements:  Male  or  female; 
good  health  and  vitality;  good  personal  and 
social  adjustment;  good  personal  appearance; 
no  special  visual  requirement;  ho^vever,  if 
blind,  should  have  the  ability  to  travel  well 
without  a  guide. 

Position  Specifications 
Name  of  Position:  Chief  of  Vending  Stands 
and  Business  Enterprises  (Alternate  titles 
found  in  some  agencies:  Vending  Stand 
Specialist,  Business  Enterprises  Specialist, 
Commercial  Specialist) 

I.  Position  Description 

A.  Duties  and  Responsibilities:  The  Chief 
of  Vending  Stands  and  Business  Enterprises  is 
responsible  to  the  Director  of  the  agency  for 
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organizing,  developing,  and  directing  a  state- 
wide program  of  vending  stands  and  other 
business  enterprises  suitable  for  operation  by 
blind  persons  with  adequate  administrative 
and  supervisory  staff.  This  position  involves 
state-wide  administrative  and  supervisory  re- 
sponsibility in  respect  to  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  this  group  of  businesses  from  both 
the  standpoint  of  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
managers  and  the  monetary  success  of  the  en- 
terprise. 

B.  Examples  of  Work  Performed:  Assists 
in  preparation  of  the  agency's  plan  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  blind  persons  suitable  for 
vending  stand  and  business  enterprises  man- 
agement; recommends  policies,  procedures, 
and  standards  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
program.  Continuously  studying  Federal, 
state,  and  municipal  laws  pertaining  to  busi- 
ness administration;  rules  regulating  employ- 
ment; necessary  business  licenses;  modern 
merchandising  methods;  finance;  modern  store 
and  fixture  design;  emj^loyer  responsibility; 
employee  rights  and  privileges;  Workmen's 
Compensation;  pure  food  laws;  sanitation  re- 
quirements; etc. 

Negotiates  Avith  Federal,  state,  and  munici- 
pal authorities  and  management  of  private 
enterprise  for  permission  to  install  and  op- 
erate concession  stands  in  Federal,  state, 
mimicipal,  and  privately  owned  building; 
negotiates  and  arranges  locations  and  facili- 
ties for  other  business  enterprises. 

Administers  the  program;  selects  and  or- 
ganizes necessary  staff  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram including  the  training  of  managers;  di- 
rects supervision  of  stands  and  other  business 
enterprises;  directs  design,  construction,  and 
installation  of  equipment  for  vending  stands 
and  other  business  enterprises. 

Cooperates  with  Management  and  Opera- 
tions Supervisor  in  the  promotion  and  dis- 
cipline of  blind  managers.  Interviews  prospec- 
tive stand  managers;  selects  suitable  blind 
persons  from  those  interviewed  and  arranges 
training  program;  plans  permanent  employ- 
ment for  successful  trainees. 

Follows  up  progress  of  blind  managers 
through  office  interviews  and  field  observa- 
tion both  accompanied  and  unaccompanied 
by  stand  supervisor;  checks  with  authorities 
granting  and  controlling  use  of  location  as 
to   their  attitude  toward  the  business  opera- 


tion and  deals  with  complaints  and  sugges- 
tions. Watches  carefully  the  financial  results 
of  each  business  individually  and  the  group 
of  businesses  collectively  and  takes  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  correct  any  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  in  order  to  maintain  each  lo- 
cation and  the  business  as  a  whole  in  sound 
financial  position. 

II.  Desired  (Xualificatiojis 

A.  Attitude:  The  Chief  of  Vending  Stands 
and  Business  Enterprises  must  believe  in  the 
principles  of  rehabilitation.  More  specifically 
he  must  understand  and  believe  that  blind- 
ness in  itself  is  not  the  prime  factor  to  be 
considered  in  the  success  or  failure  of  a  man- 
ager of  a  stand  or  a  business  enterprise;  the 
same  qualifications  for  the  success  of  a  sighted 
person  such  as  honesty,  integrity,  dependabil- 
ity, cleanliness,  cooperation,  flexibility  of 
mind,  and  willingness  to  succeed  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  success  of  a  blind  person, 
and  blindness  in  itself  does  not  excuse  him 
from  these  requirements.  Further,  he  must 
recognize  that  the  blind  client  always  remains 
a  free  agent  with  the  right  to  seek,  to  accept, 
or  to  reject  services. 

B.  Education:  Graduation  from  high  school 
or  its  equivalent;  graduation  from  a  four-year 
college  or  university  of  recognized  standing 
or  its  full  equivalent  of  academic  credits  with 
majors  in  one  or  more  subjects  such  as  the 
following:  Business  administration;  psychol- 
ogy; personnel  management;  economics;  ad- 
vertising and  selling;  vocational  guidance; 
and  engineering. 

C.  Qualifying  Experience:  At  least  six  years 
within  the  last  ten  years  of  progressive  re- 
sponsible paid  experience  in  one  or  more  of 
the  following  fields,  at  least  half  of  which 
must  have  been  in  the  field  of  paid  business 
experience:  General  retail  merchandising, 
chain  store,  wholesale  selling,  commercial  and 
personal  credit,  real  estate  and  insurance 
management,  advertising  and  selling,  manu- 
facturing, construction,  and  other  fields  such 
as  personnel  management,  social  service  and 
public  service.  Five  years  of  the  qualifying 
experience  should  have  included  successful 
administration  and  supervision. 

D.  Substitutions:  Additional  progressively 
responsible  paid  experience  in  any  of  the 
fields  listed  above  may  be  substituted  for  the 
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required  education  on  a  year-for-year  basis  up 
to  a  maximum  of  four  years.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  tlie  six  years  of  qualifying  experience 
required  above. 

E.  Special  Knowledge:  Generaf  knowledge 
of  merchandising  and  business  management; 
store  and  fixture  design;  business  manage- 
ment and  principles  of  finance;  knowledge  of 
administrative  problems;  some  knowledge  of 
individual  and  group  behavior;  some  knowl- 
edge of  current  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems; special  knowledge  pertaining  to  organi- 
zation of  Federal,  state,  and  municipal  govern- 
ment; Federal,  state  and  municipal  laws  re- 
lating to  business  and  labor;  general  knowl- 
edge of  work  for  the  blind;  the  solution  of 
problems  affecting  the  blind. 

F.  Abilities:  Ability  to  establish  and  main- 
tain effective  relations  with  government  and 
btisiness  administrators,  staff  personnel,  and 
stand  managers;  to  accept  supervision  and 
work  well  with  others;  to  delegate  responsi- 
bility and  authority  to  others;  to  exercise  good 
judgment  in  evaluating  situations  and  making 
decisions;  ability  to  evaluate  and  organize 
the  work  of  others;  salesmanship. 

G.  Physical  Requirements:  Male — good 
health  and  vitality  indispensable;  no  special 
visual  requirements;  good  personal  appear- 
ance; and  accepted  normal  standard  of  be- 
havior. If  blind,  should  have  the  ability  to 
travel  well  without  a  guide. 

Position   Specifications 
Name  of  Position:  Management  and  Opera- 
tions Supervisor  (Alternate   titles  found  in 
some    agencies:    Field    Supervisor,    General 
Stands  Supervisor) 

I.  Position  Description 

A.  Duties  and  Responsibilities:  The  Man- 
agement and  Operations  Supervisor  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Chief  of  Vending  Stands  and 
Business  Enterprises  for  the  satisfactory  opera- 
tion of  the  businesses  operated  by  the  agency. 
This  position  involves  state-wide  administra- 
tive and  supervisory  responsibility  in  respect 
to  the  successful  operation  of  the  businesses 
controlled  by  the  agency  including  satisfac- 
tory working  conditions  for  the  stand  man- 
agers and  procedures  acceptable  to  the  au- 
thorities granting  and  controlling  use  of  the 
location. 


B.  Examples  of  Work  Performed:  Assists 
Chief  of  Vending  Stands  and  Business  Enter- 
prises with  negotiations  with  Federal,  state, 
and  municipal  authorities  and  management 
of  private  enterprise  for  permission  to  install 
and  operate  concession  stands  in  Federal, 
state,  and  privately  owned  buildings. 

Assists  in  negotiations  and  arrangements  of 
locations  and  facilities  for  other  business  en- 
terprises; generally  manages  the  stands  and 
other  business  enterprises;  assists  in  direction 
of  design,  construction,  and  installation  of 
equipment  for  vending  stands  and  other  busi- 
ness enterprises;  decides  types  of  merchandise 
to  be  sold  in  businesses  and  directs  its  pur- 
chase; influences  appearance  and  business 
personality  and  behavior  of  blind  managers; 
works  in  conjunction  with  the  Chief  of  Vend- 
ing Stands  and  Business.  Enterprises  in  the 
following:  Promotion  and  discipline  of  blind 
managers;  interviewing  of  prospective  stand 
managers;  selection  of  suitable  blind  persons 
from  those  interviewed  and  arranging  of 
training  program;  planning  permanent  em- 
ployment for  successful  trainees;  following 
up  progress  of  blind  managers  through  of- 
fice interviews  and  field  observation  both  ac- 
companied and  unaccompanied  by  stand 
supervisor;  checking  with  authorities  grant- 
ing and  controlling  use  of  their  location  as  to 
their  attitude  toward  the  business  operation 
and  dealing  with  complaints  and  suggestions; 
watching  carefully  the  financial  results  of 
each  location  and  the  business  as  a  whole  and 
taking  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  cor- 
rect any  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  order  to 
maintain  each  location  and  the  business  as  a 
whole  in  sound  financial  position;  maintains 
satisfactory  appearance  and  adequate  sanita- 
tion of  businesses:  directs  or  personally  con- 
ducts training  of  stand  managers. 

II.  Desired  Q_iialifications 

A.  Attitude:  The  Management  and  Opera- 
tions Supervisor  must  believe  in  the  principles 
of  rehabilitation.  More  specifically  he  must 
understand  and  believe  that  blindness  in  it- 
self is  not  the  prime  factor  to  be  considered 
in  the  success  or  failure  of  a  manager  of  a 
stand  or  a  business  enterprise;  the  same  quali- 
fications for  success  of  a  sighted  person  such 
as  honesty,  integrity,  dependability,  cleanli- 
ness, cooperation,  flexibility  of  mind,  and  will- 
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ingness  to  succeed  apply  with  ecpial  force  to 
the  success  of  a  blind  person,  and  blindness 
in  itself  does  not  excuse  him  from  these  re- 
quirements. Further,  he  must  recognize  that 
the  blind  client  always  remains  a  free  agent 
with  the  right  to  seek,  to  accept,  or  to  reject 
services. 

B.  Education:  Graduation  from  high  school 
or  its  equivalent;  two  years  of  college  or  uni- 
versity of  recognized  standing  with  majors  in 
one  or  more  subjects  such  as  the  following: 
Business  administration;  psychology;  person- 
nel management;  engineering;  economics;  ad- 
vertising and  selling;   vocational  guidance. 

C.  Qualifying  Experience:  At  least  five  years 
within  the  last  ten  years  of  progressive  re- 
sponsible paid  experience  in  one  or  more  of 
the  following  fields,  at  least  half  of  which 
must  have  been  in  the  field  of  paid  business 
experience:  General  retail  merchandising, 
chain  store,  wholesale  merchandising,  com- 
mercial and  personal  credit,  real  estate  and 
insurance  management,  advertising  and  sell- 
ing, manufacturing,  construction,  and  other 
fields  such  as  personnel  management,  social 
service,  public  service.  Two  years  of  the  quali- 
fying experience  should  have  included  suc- 
cessful  administration  and  supervision. 

D.  Substitutions:  Additional  progressively 
responsible  paid  experience  in  any  of  the  fields 
listed  above  may  be  substituted  for  the  re- 
quired education  on  a  year-for-year  basis  up 
to  a  maximum  of  two  years.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  five  years  of  qualifying  experience 
required  above. 

E.  Special  Knowledge:  Business  manage- 
ment; knowledge  of  store  and  fixture  design; 
some  knowledge  of  individual  and  group  be- 
havior; general  knowledge  of  work  for  the 
blind  and  the  solution  of  problems  affecting 
the  blind. 

F.  Abilities:  Ability  to  establish  and  main- 
tain effective  relations  with  staff  personnel 
and  stand  managers;  good  judgment  in  eval- 
uating situations  and  making  decisions;  abil- 
ity to  evaluate  and  organize  the  work  of 
others;  salesmanship. 

G.  Physical  Requirements:  Male — good 
health  and  vitality  indispensable;  some  use- 
ful vision  necessary;  good  personal  appear- 
ance; and  accepted  normal  standard  of  be- 
havior. 


Position  Specifications 
Name  of  Position:  Supervisor  of  Stands  and 
Business  Enterprises  (Alternate  titles  found 
in  some  agencies:  Management  Supervisor, 
Vending  Stand  Supervisor,  Operations  Su- 
pervisor, Field  Supervisor) 

I.  Position  Description 

A.  Duties  and  Responsibilities:  The  Super- 
visor of  Stands  and  Business  Enterprises  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Management  and  Operations 
Supervisor  for  the  successful  and  satisfactory 
operation  of  a  group  of  businesses,  the  num- 
ber of  which  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
businesses,  distance  between  them,  difficulties 
of  operation,  and  ability  of  the  supervisor. 

A  supervisor's  responsibilities  include, 
bringing  up  to  and  maintaining  at  a  set  stan- 
dard the  appearance,  personality,  and  effici- 
ency of  his  group  of  managers;  the  appear- 
ance and  sanitary  condition  of  the  businesses; 
satisfactory  handling  of  the  merchandise;  at- 
titude towards  the  customers,  the  agency,  and 
authorities  granting  and  controlling  use  of  lo- 
cation; the  successful  financial  results  of  his 
group  of  stands. 

B.  Examples  of  Work  Performed:  Installs 
and  conducts  opening  of  new  stand  or  busi- 
ness enterprise;  operates  stand  with  new  man- 
ager assisting;  trains  new  manager  and  grad- 
ually shifts  work  and  responsibility  to  him; 
makes  daily  supervisory  calls  on  stand  becom- 
ing less  frequent  as  operator's  efficiency  war- 
rants; decides  type  of  merchandise  best  suited 
to  the  business  within  merchandising  specifi- 
cations established  by  the  Management  and 
Operations  Supervisor;  recommends  manager 
for  promotion,  transfer,  or  discipline. 

II.  Desired  Qualifications 

A.  Attitude:  The  Supervisor  of  Stands  and 
Business  Enterprises  must  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  rehabilitation.  More  specifically  he 
must  understand  and  believe  that  blindness 
in  itself  is  not  the  prime  factor  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  success  or  failure  of  a  manager 
of  a  stand  of  a  business  enterprise;  the  same 
qualifications  for  success  of  a  sighted  person 
such  as  honesty,  integrity,  dependability, 
cleanliness,  cooperation,  flexibility  of  mind, 
and  willingness  to  succeed  apply  with  equal 
force   to   the  success  of  a  blind  person,  and 
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blindness  in  itself  does  not  excuse  hinj  from 
these  requirements.  Further,  he  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  blind  client  always  remains  a 
free  agent  with  the  right  to  seek,  to  accept,  or 
to  reject  services. 

B.  Education:  High  school  or  its  equivalent. 

C.  Qualifying  Experience:  Five  years  of 
progressive  responsible  paid  experience,  one- 
half  of  which  must  be  in  the  field  of  business 
activities  such  as  merchandising,  clerking, 
stock  keeping,  door-to-door  selling,  advertis- 
ing, and  collections. 

D.  Substitutions:  Additional  paid  experi- 
ence in  any  of  the  fields  listed  above  may  be 
substituted  for  the  required  education  on  a 
year-for-year  basis  up  to  a  maximum  of  two 
years  in  addition  to  the  five  years  required 
abo\e. 

E.  Special  Knowledge:  Business  manage- 
ment; individual  behavior;  merchandising; 
knowledge  of  buying  and  selling  principles, 
record  keeping,  and  keeping  of  accounts; 
knowledge  of  inventorying. 

F.  Abilities:  To  accept  supervision  and 
work  well  with  others;  ability  to  gain  con- 
fidence and  cooperation  of  those  supervised; 
to  evaluate  persons  and  situations;  ability  to 
give  clear,  concise  instructions  and  conduct 
simple  training;  and  make  clear  and  con- 
cise reports. 


G.  Physical  Requirements:  Male — good 
health  and  vitality  indispensable;  good  sight 
rec[uisite. 

Use  of  the  Personnel  Evaluation  Chart 
It  seems  desirable  to  have  available  a 
graphic  and  concise  method  of  recording  and 
comparing  the  evaluation  of  applicants  for 
a  position  or  of  staff  members  already  em- 
ployed. This  would  facilitate  an  accurate  com- 
parison of  the  individuals  or  the  preparation 
of  in-service  training  and  personal  impro\e- 
ments.  Therefore,  the  personnel  evaluation 
chart  has  been  designed  as  a  suggestion  and 
a  sample  given  for  the  position  of  placement 
counselor. 

An  administrator  in  using  this  idea  would 
ha\e  charts  prepared  from  the  position  speci- 
fications for  each  position  to  be  analyzed.  The 
filling  in  process  may  include  actually  writing 
in  such  things  as  under  the  college  major  in 
the  first  item — social  science,  psychology,  so- 
cial work,  other,  etc.,  or  these  items  might  be 
indicated  by  check  marks  in  the  left  hand 
column.  In  filling  in  the  information,  only 
those  lines  which  the  applicant's  qualifica- 
tions produce  should  be  filled  in;  the  balance 
should  be  left  blank,  thus  giving  quick  visual 
comparisons  of  different  applicants  or  ap- 
praisal of  an  individual. 


Personnel  Evaluation  Chart  as  Taken  from  Written  Standards 
JOB  iitle:  Placement  Counselor 

APPLICANT    QUALIFICATIONS  JOB    SPECIFICATIONS 

(Show  type,  amount,  degrees; 
explain,  or  check  with  respect 
to  Job  Specifications) 

EDUCATION 

High   School    High  School  Graduation 

College     College  or  University 

Majors      Majors 

Social  Science 

Bus.  Administration 

Psychology' 

Personnel  Management 

Social  ^Vork 

Education 

Engineering 

Industrial  Relations 

Political  Science 

-Advertising  &  Selling 

Other 
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EXPERIENCE 

No.  of  Years   Two  Years  (within  past  lo  yrs.) 

Employment  Service 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Teaching  (Vocational) 

Managerial  (Industry) 

Personnel  Management 

Vocational  Guidance 

Related  Work 

Selling 

Work  for  the  Blind 

Owner  Operator  of  Business 

Other 

PERSONAL    QUALIFICATIONS 

Ability  to:  Ability  to: 

work  with  others 

express  ideas  clearly,  etc. 

exercise  judgment 

make  decisions 

sell  employers 

demonstrate 

travel  techniques 

power  machine  operation 

assembly  skill 

other  skills,  etc. 

train  workers  on  the  job 

maintain  follow-up  relations 

other 

PHYSICAL   REQUIREMENTS 

Sex    Sex  (male  or  female  or  both) 

Age   Ag^    (minimum — maximum) 

Health    Health 

Travel  ability    Travel  ability 

Vision     Vision 

Other   Other 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

The  Membership,  having  been  duly  notified 
by  mail  (in  accordance  with  Article  8  of  the 
Constitution)  of  the  proposed  change  in  the 
Constitution,  the  matter  was  presented  l<x  the 
Convention  for  consideration,  and  upon  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Michael  Supa,  duly  seconded  and 
carried,  with  one  dissenting  vote  (L.  L.  Watts), 
Article  5  of  the  Constitution  was  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE  V 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Board  of  fourteen  (thirteen)  directors  the  au- 
thority to  govern  this  Association  by  directing 
its  policies  and  operations  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
formed. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  l^e 
composed  of  the  elected  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  immediately  sunnving  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  and  one  member  from 
each  of  the  eight  groups  set  forth  in  Article 
III  section  2  hereof,  who  shall  serve  for  four 
years,  except  that  the  Directors  elected  from 
the  groups  set  forth  in  .\rticle  III,  Section  2, 
Sub-sections  a  through  d,  shall  be  continued 
for  two  years,  with  all  subsequent  elections 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  all  Directors 
elected  from  the  groups  set  forth  in  Article 
III,  Section  2,  Sub-sections  e  through  h,  shall 
be  elected  for  four  years,  and  all  subsequent 
elections  under  Article  III,  Section  2  hereof, 
shall  be  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Each  group 


shall  elect  its  own  Director  at  the  meeting  at 
which  the  term  of  its  Director  expires.  The 
terms  of  all  Directors  shall  begin  at  the  con- 
clusion of  business  on  the  last  day  of  the 
meeting  at  which  they  are  elected. 

INVITATIONS  FOR  1950  CONVENTION 

Formal  invitations  to  the  Association  for 
its  1950  Meeting  were  received  from  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
Florida,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Oregon, 
whereupon  Mr.  Philip  N.  Harrison  moved  to 
refer  these  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  de- 
cision. No  vote  was  taken  on  the  motion, 
since  the  Convention  voted  a  motion  to  con- 
sider the  invitations  in  Convention.  Speaking 
in  behalf  of  the  Florida  invitation.  Mr.  M. 
Robert  Barnett  graciously  withdrew  it  in 
favor  of  an  apparent  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
members  to  meet  in  Salt  Lake  City,  adding 
that  in  so  doing,  it  was  the  hope  of  the 
Florida  delegation  that  the  Convention  would 
vote  to  meet  in  Florida  in  1951.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) 

\Vhen  put  to  the  vote.  Salt  Lake  City  be- 
came the  overwhelming  choice  of  the  mem- 
bership and  the  Secretary-General  was  in- 
structed to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  meeting  in  Salt  Lake  Citv  in  1950. 

INSTALLATION  OF  OFFICERS 

President  Cummings  presented  the  newly 
elected  officers  (who  serve  until  1951)  and 
new  and  hold-over  members  of  the  board. 
Said  Dr.  Cummings, 

"In   speaking  of  himself.  Saint   Paul   said: 
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'I  am  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city.'  So  you,  Mr. 
President-elect,  are  now  leader  of  'no  mean 
organization.'  The  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  a  nation-wide  society 
of  professional  people,  a  society  strengthened 
by  tradition  and  made  venerable  by  age,  is  a 
mighty  btilwark,  nay,  the  mighty  bulwark  of 
sound,  practical  principles  in  work  for  the 
blind  against  the  ever-pressing  horde  of 
theorists  and  mergers  and  other  barbarians. 
And  now  you  are  the  keystone  of  that  bul- 
wark. 

You  have  not,  believe  me,  taken  on  a 
sinecure.  There  is  much  and  important  work 
for  whoever  guides  the  destiny  of  the  A.  A. 
\V.  B.  You  will,  I  know,  be  unstinting  of  your 
industry,  your  devotion,  your  jealous  alert- 
ness to  the  right.  This  gavel,  as  it  were,  is 
your  badge  of  office.  Wield  it  with  dignity, 
with  honor  to  our  organization  and  with 
credit  to  yourself.  May  your  term  as  president 
be  one  of  great  progress  in  our  beloved  work 
and  of  deep  personal  satisfaction  to  you." 

In  accepting  the  gavel,  Mr.  Francis  B. 
lerardi,  newly  elected  President,  pledged  his 
every  effort  to  further  the  work  and  prestige 
of  the  organization  during  his  term  of  office. 

Mr.  Roy  Kumpe,  newly  elected  First  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Arthur  V.  Weir,  re-elected 
Second  Vice-President,  Mr.  Lemont  Hackett, 


re-elected  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Allen, 
re-elected  Secretary  General,  each  pledged  his 
continuing  support  and  best  efforts. 

The  Board  of  Directors  were  applauded  as 
each  was  introduced. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  Francis  P.  lerardi  adjourned  the  Con- 
vention sine  die  at  12:00  Noon  on  Friday, 
July  22nd,  expressing  the  hope  that  we 
would  have  another  successful  convention  in 
Salt  Lake  City  next  year. 

MESSAGE  RECEIVED 

The  following  message  was  transmitted  to 
the  Convention  (through  Dr.  Cummings)  from 
Professor  Alessandro  A.  Meza: 

"The  fate  of  the  blind  should  be  considered 
everywhere,  not  as  a  local  or  national  matter, 
but  rather  as  a  noble  world  cause.  May  we 
find*  in  the  near  future  a  sound  basis  for  a 
real  and  close  cooperation  among  all  nations, 
in  general,  and  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  in  any  Program  endeavoring  the 
cultural  and  spiritual  progress  and  the  social 
and  economical  emancipation  of  the  sightless. 
I  will  always  put  my  best  efforts  and  my  full 
enthusiasm  to  any  action  taken  to  attain  so 
high  and  noble  objective.  .  ." 
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REGISTRATION  STATISTICS 

States                     Me 

mbers 

Visitors 

Total 

States 

Members 

Visitors 

Total 

United  States 

United  States 

Alabama 

2 

2 

4 

New  Jersey 

5 

2 

7 

Arizona 

1 

1 

2 

New  Mexico 

1 

1 

2 

-    Arkansas 

9 

1 

10 

New  York 

50 

7 

57 

California 

7 

2 

9 

North  Carolina 

7 

2 

9 

Colorado 

1 

1 

2 

North  Dakota 

- 

I 

1 

Connecticut 

9 

9 

18 

Ohio 

24 

6 

30 

Delaware 

4 

- 

4 

Oklahoma 

1 

- 

1 

District  of  Columbia 

6 

6 

12 

Oregon 

1 

- 

1 

Florida 

8 

2 

10 

Pennsylvania 

32 

13 

45 

Georgia 

1 

- 

1 

Rhode  Island 

3 

5 

8 

Idaho 

- 

- 

- 

South  Carolina 

1 

- 

1 

Illinois 

9 

3 

12 

South  Dakota 

1 

- 

1 

Indiana 

5 

1 

6 

Tennessee 

3 

2 

5 

Iowa 

3 

- 

3 

Texas 

7 

2 

9 

Kansas 

- 

1 

1 

Utah 

4 

0 

4 

Kentucky 

3 

- 

3 

Vermont 

3 

- 

3 

Louisiana 

1 

- 

1 

Virginia 

16 

- 

16 

Maine 

5 

- 

5 

West  Virginia 

2 

1 

3 

Mai-yland 

5 

- 

5 

^Vashington 

- 

- 

- 

Massachusetts 

44 

53 

97 

^Visconsin 

1 

- 

1 

Michigan 

2 

2 

4 

^V^yoming 

1 

- 

1 

Minnesota 

4 

- 

4 

Canada 

19 

6 

25 

Mississippi 

- 

1 

1 

India 

- 

1 

1 

Missouri 

7 

2 

9 



Montana 

1 

- 

1 

324 

138 

462 

Nebraska 

5 

2 

7 

figures   do  not   include 
:endance  but  not  regist( 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

(Note:   The  above 
ber  of  persons  in  atl 

a  num- 
jred.) 
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MEMBERSHIP  ROSTER— 1949 


Key  to  Classifications 

a.  Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city-wide, 
county  and  local  work  for  the  blind,  executive 
heads  of  workshops  and  industrial  homes  for  the 
blind,  and  executive  heads  of  homes  for  the  blind. 

b.  Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement  agents  and 
field   officers   for  the  blind. 

c.  Home  teachers  and  social  workers  other_  than 
home  teachers  engaged  in  work  with  the  blind. 

d.  Lay  and  non-professional  group.  (This  group 
shall  be  composed  of  persons  employed  in  work 
for  the  blind  or  prevention  of  blindness  on  a 
non-professional  level  and  any  other  person  in- 
terested but  not  employed  in  work  for  the  blind.) 

e.  Executive  heads  of  any  commission  or  associa- 
tion doing  statewide  work  for  the  blind. 

f.  Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  and  pro- 
fessional staff  members. 

g.  Executive  heads  of  residential  and  day  school 
classes  for  the  blind  and  teachers  in  residential 
and  public  school   classes   for  the  blind. 

h.  Librarians  for  the  blind,  administrative  heads  of 
publishing  houses  for  the  blind  and  all  others  en- 
gaged or  interested  in  publishing  for  the  blind  in 
any  process. 

Explanation  of  Symbols 

*Visually  Handicapped. 

JPresent  and  registered  at  Boston  Convention. 

t Honorary  Member. 

§Deceased. 

*AARONSOHN,   Rabbi   Michael    (d) 

Hebrew  Union  College,  7637  Greenland  Place, 
Cincinnati   16,   Ohio. 

*ABEL,  Miss  Georglc  Lee   (g) 

Coordinator.  Courses  for  Workers  with  the 
Adult  Blind,  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind, 
64th  and  Malvern  Avenue,  Philadelphia  31, 
Pennsylvania. 

$ALLEN.  Alfred   (f) 

Assistant  Director..  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  IS  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
New   York. 

t*ALLEN,   Mrs.  Alfred    (d) 

c/o  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  IS 
West   16th   Street,   New  York   11,   New  York. 

ALLEN,  C.  R.  K.   (g) 

Superintendent,    Halifax    School    for    the    Blind, 
Murdock   Square,   Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
tALLEN,  Dr.  Edward  E. 

Director  Emeritus,  Perkins  Institution,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts. 


tALLEN,  Mrs.  Elgiva  (d) 

1993   South   Third   East,   Salt   Lake   City,   Utah. 
J*ALLEN,  Murray  B.   (e) 

Executive   Secretary,   Utah   Commission   for   the 

Adult  Blind,   138  South  Second  East,  Salt  Lake 

City  2,   Utah 
fALLENSWORTH,  Carl   (d) 

Stand    Operator,    3900    Georgia   Avenue,    N.W., 

Washington,   D.   C. 
rALSUP,  Lon  E.  (e) 

Executive   Secreary-Director,    State   Commission 

for  the  Blind,  Land  Office  Building,  Austin  14, 

Texas. 
*AMES,  William  Donald   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Washington  County  Branch, 

Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,    2S4 

North   Main   Street,   Washington,   Pennsylvania. 
♦ANDERSON,  Dr.  A.  D.  (d) 

IS   East  Walnut,   Herington,   Kansas 

*ANDERSON,    Mrs.    Archibald   S.    (c) 

Teacher,  Occupational  Subjects,  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  1060  Broad  Street, 
Newark  2,  New  Jersey. 

JANDREWS,  Francis  M.   (g) 

Superintendent,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 
Overlea  6,  Maryland. 

*APPLEGATE.  Rev.  Octavius  (d) 

336   Henkel  Circle,   Winter  Park,  Florida. 

*ARNOLD,  Miss  Maryon  B.   (d) 
P.   O.   Box   168,  Starke,  Florida. 

JASHCROFT,  Sam  C.  (g) 

Principal,  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  Vinton, 
Iowa. 

tATKINSON,  Mrs.  Alberta  B.   (d) 

5427  Barton,  Los  Angeles  38,  California 

J*ATKINSON.  J.  Robert   (h) 

Vice  President  and  Managing  Director  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  741  North  Vermont 
Avenue,    Los   Angeles   27,    California. 

rAVE-LALLEMANT,  Frederick  W.    (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  District  of  Columbia 
Rehabilitation  Service,  3rd  Street  and  Inde- 
pendence Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington  2S,  D.  C. 

JAYCOCK.  H.  B.  (e) 

Director,  Division  of  the  Blind,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  Capitol  Annex,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana. 

*BACON,  William   (b) 

Stand  Supervisor,  Ohio  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  17  Williamson  Avenue,  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 
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fDYKEMA,   Miss  Dorothy   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Division  for  the  Blind,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  1401  South  Adams, 
Peoria,  Illinois. 

EBELING,  Willi  H.   (f) 

Executive  Vice-President,  The  Seeing  Eye.  Inc., 
P.   O.   Box  375,   Morristown,   New  Jersey. 
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*EDMONDSON,  Stanley  D.  (f) 

Executive  Officer,  Southern  Saskatchewan,  Ca- 
nadian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  101 
Gordon  Block,  Regina,  Saskatchewan. 

tEGAN,  John  P.   (h) 

Howe     Memorial     Press,     Perkins     Institution, 
Watertown    72,    Massachusetts. 
J*ELLIOTT.  Miss  Mary  E.   (d) 

Secretary     to     Editors,     OUR     SPECIAL     and 
HOME     TEACHER,     National     Braille     Press, 
Inc.,   88   St.   Stephen   Street,   Boston   15,  Massa- 
chusetts. * 
$*EMANUELE.  George  J,    (c) 

Director  of  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Medical 
and  Social  Services,  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind,   918   Tampa   Street,   Tampa,   Florida. 

EMERSON,   Miss  Grace   (a) 

710  Dobbins  Street,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

ERSKINE,  Linwood  M.   (a) 

President,   Memorial   Homes   for  the   Blind,   808 
Slater  Building,   Worcester  8,   Massachusetts. 
*ERWIN,  Jay  B.   (b) 

District  Office  Supervisor,  State  Council  for  the 
Blind.  Pittsburgh-Erie  Area,  Columbia  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

EVANS,  Donivan  L.  (b) 

Stand  Inspector,  Division  of  Social  Adminis- 
tration,  513  East  Town  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

*EVANS,  S.  J.   (f) 

Superintendent,   Central    Western    Division,   Ca- 
nadian   National    Institute    for    the    Blind,    995 
Portage    Avenue,    Winnipeg,    Manitoba. 
$«EVANS,  Walter  E.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Room  302,  List  Building,  1114  12th  Street,  Al- 
toona,   Pennsylvania. 

FARRELL,  Dr.  Gabriel   (g) 

Director,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown  72, 
Massachusetts. 

$*FELDMAN,  Leon   (b) 

Employment  Counselor,  Rehabilitation  Services 
for  the  Blind.  2275  East  SSth  Street,  Cleveland 
3.   Ohio. 

i*FERRELL,  W.  J.  (b) 

Vocational  Counselor,  Tennessee  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind,  518 
Lookout    Street.    Chattanooga,    Tennessee. 
*FEUCHTWANGER,    Miss    Marian    Cd) 

Member  of  Board,  State  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Blind,  State  Office  Building,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. 

1:*FILA,  Miss  Stella  (b) 

Assistant  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  State  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind,  Miners  Bank  Building,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pennsylvania. 

JFINBERG,  Mrs.  Chester  F.  (d) 

Chairman,    Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind,   28  Evelyn 

Road.  Waban,  Massachusetts. 
*FINNEY,  Miss  Fern  Cd) 

Chairman,  Membership  Committee,  Kansas  State 

Association    for    the    Blind,     15    East    Walnut, 

Herington,    Kansas. 

FISKE.  INIiss  Katherine  F.  (a) 

Superintendent,  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies,  147  South  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
30,   Massachusetts. 

FLINN.  Frank  H.   (f) 

Superintendent.     Maritime     Division,     Canadian 
National    Institute    for    the    Blind,    172    Almon 
Street,    Halifax,   Nova   Scotia. 
tFLOOD.   Leo  J.    (g) 

Superintendent,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind, 
658  East   State   Street,  Jacksonville,   Illinois. 

FODEN.  Mrs.  Marjory  B.   (c) 

Public    Health    Nurse,    Board    of    Education    of 
the  Blind.  State  Office  Building,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. 
*FOLEY.  Miss  Elizabeth  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
8435  Northeast  Glisan,  Portland,  Oregon. 


{FONTxMNE,  James  L.  (f) 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15 
West   16th   Street,   New   York   11,  New  York. 

FOOTE,  Charles  W.   (a) 

Executive  Secretary.  Kansas  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  223  West  Third  Street,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
*FORWARD,  Miss  Sophy  L.   (c) 

State  Supervisor,  Home  Teaching  Section,  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  Education  Building,  Har- 
risburg,   Pennsylvania. 

FOSTER,   Hubert    (b) 

Rehabilitation   Counselor,   State  Commission  for 

the    Blind,    302^4    North    College    Street,    Tyler, 

Texas. 
FOSTER,  Lawrence  A.    (b) 

Counselor-Placement     Officer,     Florida     Council 

for  the  Blind,  P.   O.   Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach, 

Florida. 
FRANK.  Miss  Lillian   (d) 

5040   Marine   Drive   A7,   Chicago  40,   Illinois. 

♦FRANK,  Morris   (f) 

Vice-President,    The    Seeing    Eye,    Inc.,    P.    O. 
Box   375,   Morristown,   New  Jersey. 
FREBURGER,  Milton  T.  (a) 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Balti- 
more 17,  Maryland. 

*FREED,  Miss  Jeanette   (h) 

Stenographer-Clerk,  Free  Library  of  Philadel- 
phia, Logan  Square,  Philadelphia  3,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

*FRENCH,  Miss  Mary  Eunice  (d) 

Home  Teacher   (Retired)   46  California  Avenue, 
Providence  5,  Rhode  Island. 
$*FRISBIE,  Benjamin  L.   (d) 

2910  First  Avenue,  North,  St.  Petersburg,  Flor- 
ida. 
J*GAFFNEY,  Miss  Emily  C.  (b) 

Rehabilitation    Worker,    State    Bureau    of    Serv- 
ices  for  the   Blind,    117   University  Avenue,   St. 
Paul.  Minnesota. 
t*GAINES,  William  B.   (e) 

State  Superintendent,  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  126 
State  Office   Building,  Atlanta,   Georgia. 

*GARONZIK,  Mordecai  M.  (a) 

Teacher,  Workshop  Department,  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  601  North  Fulton 
Avenue,    Baltimore    17,    Maryland. 

*GARSIDE.  Miss   Lillian    (d) 

Home  Teacher  (Retired),  9  Fifield  Street, 
Watertown   12,   Massachusetts. 

JGAY,  Mrs.  Lenore  Y.  (e) 

Administrator.  Rhode  Island  State  Bureau  for 
the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
40  Fountain  Street,  Providence  3,  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

GERNETZKY,  Carl   (g) 
Iowa. 
*GERSTENFELD.   Mrs.   Elsa   E.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  307 
Second    Street,    Port    Carbon,    Pennsylvania. 

GIBSON.  Mrs.  Amedee   (h) 

Chairman,   Committee  on   Baha'i   Service  for  the 
Blind,   616   North   Oxford  Avenue,   Los  Angeles 
4.  California. 
t*GILLESPIE.  John  Wesley   (f) 

Superintendent,  Newfoundland  Division,  Ca- 
nadian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1  Mili- 
tary Road,  St.  John's,  Newfovmdland. 

GLENN,  Mrs.  John  Jr.  (d) 

Administrative  Assistant,  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Balti- 
more 17,  Maryland. 

GLENN.  Mrs.  Marian  (d) 

Executive  Secretary,  Braille  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  An- 
geles 27,  California. 

GLENN,  Miles  A.   (b) 

Acting    Chief,    Veterans    Administration    Hospi- 
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tal,    Blind   Center,    P.    O.    Box    564,    Tuskegee, 
Alabama. 
t*GLOVER,  Calvin  S.   (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Cincinnati  Association  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  1548  Central  Parkway, 
Cincinnati    10,   Ohio. 

tGODIN,  J.   A.    (f) 

Acting  Superintendent,  Quebec  Division,  Ca- 
nadian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1425 
Crescent   Street,   Montreal,   Quebec. 

tGOEHRIG,  Jean  C.  (a) 

Sales  Manager,  Industries  for  the  Blind  of  New 
York    State,    22    West    17th    Street,    New    York 
11,  New  York. 
GOLDTHWAITE,  Miss  Lucy  A.    (h) 

Editor,  Braille  Book  Review,  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New  York   11,   New  York. 

tGOLKA,  Robert  J.  (d) 

Manufacturer,  400  Warren  Avenue,  Brockton, 
Massachusetts. 

*GONZALES,  Miss  Gerry  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Butler  County  Branch,  111  West  New 
Castle  Street,   Butler,  Pennsylvania. 

*GORDON,  John  Forbes   (d) 

Member,  Board  of  Managers,  Overbrook  School 
for  the  Blind,  64th  and  Malvern  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia  31,   Pennsylvania. 

GREAVES,    Dr.    Jessie   Rover    (g) 

Principal  and  Chairman,  Advisory  Board,  Royer- 
Greaves    School    for    the    Blind,    South    Valley 
Road,   Paoli,   Pennsylvania. 
tGREEMORE,  Eugene  R.  (b) 

Supervisor  of  Rehabilitation,  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare,   Montpelier,  Vermont. 

GREENWELL,  Miss  May  E.    (b) 

Industrial   Assistant,   New   York   State  Commis- 
sion for  the   Blind,   State   Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York   17, 
New  York. 
*GREENWOOD,  Lloyd  H.   (f) 

Executive   Director,    Blinded   Veterans   Associa- 
tion,   2438    18th    Street,    N.W.,    Washington    9, 
D.  C. 
rCREGG,  W.  P.  (b) 

Supervisor,  Training  and  Placement,  Division 
of  Social  Administration,  Department  for  the 
Blind,  Oak   Street  at  Ninth,  Columbus,   Ohio. 

*GRIDER,  Charles  B.  (b) 

Placement  Specialist  for  the  Blind,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and 
Blind,    P.    O.    Box   268,    Talladega.    Alabama. 

GROSS,  William  N.   (b) 

Medical  Field  Worker,  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

tGROVER,  Mrs.  Charles  D.  (d) 

67   Ryckman  Avenue,  Albany,  New  York. 

t*GROVER,  Charles  D.  (d) 

President,  Albany  Association  of  the  Blind,  208 
State   Street,   Albany   6,    New   York. 

tGRUBER,  Miss  Kathern  F.   (f) 

Director,  Services  for  the  War-Blinded,  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West 
16th   Street,   New  York    11,   New  York. 

*HACKENBURG,   George  (b) 

Counselor  for  the  Blind,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, 4100  West  Third   Street,   Dayton,   Ohio. 

t*HACKETT,  Lemont  (c) 

Supervisor,  Home  Service  Department,  Mary- 
land Workshop  for  the  Blind,  601  North  Fulton 
Avenue,  Baltimore  17,  Maryland. 

$HACKETT,  Mrs.   Victoria  E.    (a) 

Administrative  Assistant,  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Balti- 
more  17,   Maryland. 

♦HALE,  Fuller  R.  (c) 

Social  Worker,  Service  Club  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  3844  Olive  Street,  St.   Louis,  Missouri. 


HALL,  John  M.  (b) 

Supervisor  of  Business  Enterprises,  Wisconsin 
Division  for  the  Blind,  2385  North  Lake  Drive, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

HAMILTON,  Mrs.  Bernice  G.   (d) 

665   N.   W.   43rd   Street,   Miami,  Florida. 
♦HAMILTON,   James   Perrine    (d) 

25   Hamilton  Heath,  Tampa  4,  Florida. 
*HAMRAH,  Miss  Louise   (c) 

Director  of  Social  Service,  Catholic  Guild  for 
the  Blind,  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  191  Joralemon 
Street,  Brooklyn  2,  New  York. 

HARDIN,  Mrs.  Gwen  (e) 

State  Supervisor,  Division  for  the  Blind,  De- 
partment of  Social  Security,  P.  O.  Box  1162, 
Olympia,   Washington. 

HARFORD,  Miss  Ann  Landis  (b) 

District    Supervisor,     Vocational    Rehabilitation 
Division,    Missouri    Commission    for    the    Blind, 
713  Fidelity  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
*HARGIS,  George  J.   (d) 

Stand  Manager,   Florida   Council  for  the   Blind, 
P.   O.   Box  494,  Pensacola,  Florida. 
*HAROLD,  Gerard  A.   (b) 

Supervisor,  Commercial  Enterprises  for  the 
Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  528 
South  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

HARPER,  Miss  Grace  S.   (e) 

Director,  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  205 
East   42nd   Street,   New  York   17,  New  York. 

HARRIS,  Miss  Mary   (d) 

Prevention   of   Blindness   Worker,   Pennsylvania 
Association     for    the     Blind,     Delaware    County 
Branch,   114  East  9th   Street,   Chester,   Pennsyl- 
vania. 
t*HARRISON,  Philip  N.  (e) 

Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association 
f9r  the  Blind,  1607  North  Second  Street,  Har- 
risburg,   Pennsylvania. 

tHARRISON,  Mrs.  Philip  N.  (d) 

2306  Chestnut  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
J*HASLIP,  Melvin  E.  (g) 

Instructor  of  Shoe  Repairing,  Michigan  School 
for   the    Blind,    608    Brook    Street,    Lansing    6, 
Michigan. 
HASTINGS,  Miss  Winifred  I.  (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Florida  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  601  S.W.  8th  Avenue, 
Miami,   Florida. 

tHATHAWAY,  Donald  W.  (g) 

Advisor,  College  Department,  Hadley  Corre- 
spondence School  for  the  Blind,  620  Lincoln 
Avenue,  Winnetka,   Illinois. 

tHATHAWAY,  William  C.   (h) 

Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director,  National 
Braille  Press,  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15, 
Massachusetts. 

tHATHAWAY,  William  Henry  (b) 

Vending    Stand    Supervisor,    Delaware    Commis- 
sion  for  the   Blind,    305   West  8th   Street,   Wil- 
mington 22,  Delaware. 
HAYNES,  John  W.   (b) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind.  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  State  Department  of  Education, 
P.    O.    Box  268,   Talladega,   Alabama. 

tHEARTWELL,  Mrs.   Margaret  L.    (a) 

Supervisor  of  Home  Industry,  New  Hampshire 
Association  for  the  Blind,  155^  North  Main 
Street,  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

*HEEREMANS,  Harold  W.  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Hazleton  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  226Y2  West 
Broad  Street,   Hazleton,   Pennsylvania. 

*HEEREMANS,    Mrs.    Harold    (c) 

Home  Therapist,  Hazleton  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  2265^  West  Broad 
Street,   Hazleton,    Pennsylvania. 

*HEEREN,  Miss  Ethel   (c) 

Social    Worker,     Chicago    Lighthouse    for    the 
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Blind,    3323    West    Cermak    Road,    Chicago    23, 
Illinois. 
tHEIM,  George  W.   (a) 

Executive     Director,     Mercer     County     Branch, 
Pennsylvania   Association   for   the   Blind,    Boyle 
Building,   Sharon,  Pennsylvania. 
JHELD,  Miss  Marian  (a) 

Director  of   General   Services,   New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  111  East  59th  Street,  New 
York  22,  New  York. 
JHEMPHILL,  J.  Stephenson  (g) 

Bursar,     Perkins     Institution,     Watertown     72, 
Massachusetts. 
HENDERSON,  Miss  Mary  E.   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  506  M  &  M  Building,  Houston, 
Texas. 

t*HENRY,  Mrs.  Alice  T.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Delaware  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  114  East 
Ninth   Street,   Chester,   Pennsylvania. 

t*HENRY,  Reginald  D.   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Chester  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  163 
West  Main  Street,  Coatesville,  Pennsylvania. 

HERNDON,  John  S. 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

♦HEWLETT,  R.  V.  (f) 

Executive  Officer,  Southern  Alberta,  Western 
Division,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,    Old   Court   House,    Calgary,    Alberta. 

*HICKS,  Jefferson  D.    (e) 

Executive  Assistant,  Connecticut  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  State  Office  Building,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

$*HILL,  R.  J.   (f) 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Maritime  Division, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  172 
Almon   Street,   Halifax,   Nova   Scotia. 

JHILTBRAND,  Miss  Norma  E.   (c) 

Case  Worker,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind, 
2275   East   55th   Street,   Cleveland,    Ohio. 

tHINDS,  Miss  Mabel  E.  (e) 

Director,    Wyoming    State    Department   of   Edu- 
cation, Division   for  Deaf  and   Blind,  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 
t*HOFFMAN,  Glenn  H.  (b) 

Business  Enterprises  Specialist,  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
2275   East  55th   Street,  Cleveland   55,  Ohio. 
HOLMES,  Mrs.  Ethel  Towne   (e) 

Director,  Iowa  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
State  House,  Des  Moines  19,  Iowa. 

tHOOPER,  Miss  Marjorie  S.  (h) 

Braille    Editor,    American    Printing    House    for 
the    Blind,    1839    Frankfort    Avenue,    Louisville 
6,  Kentucky. 
HOOVER,  Mrs.  Marie  (d) 

Stand  Manager,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind. 
Vending  Stand,  State  Capitol  Building,  Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 

HORN,  Roy  A.  (b) 

Supervisor,  Business  Enterprises,  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Administration,  513  East 
Town   Street,   Columbus   15,   Ohio. 

HORNE,  Mrs.  Alberta  B.  (a) 

Manager,  Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind, 
1750   Claiborne   Avenue,    Shreveport,   Louisiana. 

•HORTON,  Mrs.  Florence   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Division  for  the  Blind.  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  160  N.  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

*HORTON,  Holland  N.  (a) 

Supervisor  and  Trainer,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,  3323  West  Cermak  Road,  Chicago 
23,  Illinois. 

HORTON,  Miss  Nell  (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Jefferson  County  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  321  Prospect  Street,  Water- 
town,  New  York. 


*HOSKINS,  E.  Leonard,  Jr.  (b) 

Rehabilitation    Consultant,    Pennsylvania    State 
Council   for   the   Blind,    Miners    Bank    Building, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania. 
HOUSTON,   Miss   Dorothy  A.    (f) 

Registrar,    Canadian   National   Institute   for  the 
Blind,    186    Beverley    Street.    Toronto   2-B,    On- 
tario. 
rnOWE,  Winthrop  K.,  Jr.   (d) 

Commissioner,  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  183  East  Main  Street,  Rochester  4, 
New  York. 

*HOYT,  Miss  Adelia  M.   (d) 

3050   R   Street,    N.W.,   Washington    7,    D.   C. 
HUBBARD,  Mrs.  Ina  E.   (g) 

Principal,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  3815 
Magnolia,    St.    Louis    10,    Missouri. 

"HUGO,  Miss  Mary  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind, 
2275  East  55th  Street,  Cleveland  3,  Ohio. 
fHULL,  Vernon  L.  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Consultant,  Rehabilitation  Sec- 
tion, State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Room  302, 
List    Building,    Altoona,    Pennsylvania. 

JHUNTER,  Mrs.  Marian  (c) 

General  Assistant,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind, 
918   Tampa   Street,   Tampa,   Florida. 
t*HURT,  Aubra   (e) 

Chief,    Services    for    the    Blind,    Vocational    Re- 
habilitation    Division,     State     Services    for    the 
Blind,    215    Colcord    Building,    Oklahoma    City, 
Oklahoma. 
HURT,  George  L.   (b) 

District  Supervisor,  Department  of  Education, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division,  220  Court 
House,   Birmingham,  Alabama. 

tHUTCHINSON,    Miss    Elizabeth    L.    (f) 

Vice    President,    The    Seeing    Eye,    Inc.,    P.    O. 
Box   375,   Morristown,   New  Jersey. 
HUTSELL,  R.  D.   (f) 

Business  Manager,  Central  Western  Division, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  995 
Portage   Avenue,    Winnipeg,    Manitoba. 

*HYKA,  James  F.  (b) 

Re-training  Worker,   Cleveland   Society   for  the 
Blind,    2275    East    55th    Street,    Cleveland    3, 
Ohio. 
t*IERARDI,  Francis  B.  (h) 

Managing  Editor,  National  Braille  Press,  Inc., 
88    St.    Stephen   Street,   Boston,   Massachusetts. 

ilNGRAM,  Miss  Eleanor  M.  (d) 

Executive  Stenographer,  Virginia  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Rich- 
mond 21,  Virginia. 

*IOCCA,  Amol  N.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  641 
Glenwood  Avenue,  Ambridge,   Pennsylvania. 
t*IRWIN,  Dr.  Robert  B.  (f) 

Associate    Director,    American    Foundation    for 
Overseas    Blind,     22    West     17th     Street,    New 
York  11,  New  York. 
t*JABLONSKI,  Joseph  E.  (b) 

Stand  Manager,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
520   Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

tJACKSON,  Mrs.  Mildred  W.  (d) 

506  18th  Avenue,  N.E.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

*JACKSON,  Roy  E.   (b) 

Training  Supervisor,  Arkansas  Enterprises  for 
the  Blind,  205  Spring  Street,  Little  Rock,  Ar- 
kansas. 

*JACOBS,  Miss  Sadie  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Division  for  the  Blind,  State 
Department  of  Welfare,  700  Lafayette  Street, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

tJACOBS,  Mrs.   Sumner   (h) 

Volunteer  Chairman,  National  Braille  Press, 
Inc.,  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

*JACOBSON,  Jake  (d) 

414  New  Kirn  Building,  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 
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t*JAHODA,  Milton   (c) 

Case  Worker,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Serv- 
ice and  Children's  Aid  Society,  285  Schermer- 
horn    Street,    Brooklyn    17,   New   York. 

♦JEFFREY,  Herbert  D.   (g) 

Superintendent,    North    Dakota    School    for    the 
Blind,    Bathgate,   North   Dakota. 
*JERKINS,  James   (b) 

District  Supervisor,  Vending  Stand  Department, 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  918  Tampa 
Street,  Tampa,  Florida. 

t*JESSEN,  Miss  Emily  Augusta   (c) 

Home   Teacher,    New   York   Association   for   the 
Blind,     111    East    S9th    Street,    New    York    22, 
New  York. 
tJOHNS,  Frank,  Jr.    (g) 

Superintendent,  Connecticut  School  for  the 
Blind,  10  Holcomb  Street,  Hartford  5,  Con- 
necticut. 

rjOHNSON,  Frank  R.   (a) 

Superintendent  of  Services,  Minneapolis  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind,  1936  Lyndale  Avenue, 
South,   Minneapolis,    Minnesota. 

t*JOHNSON,  J.   Milton   (c) 

Director  of  Social  Welfare,  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc..  741  North  Vermont  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles  27,  California. 

t*JOHNSON,  Maurice  B.  (b) 

Employment  Counselor,  Division  of  Services  for 
the   Blind,   Department  of   Health  and   Welfare, 
178   Middle    Street,   Portland,   Maine. 
tJOHNSTON,  Mrs.  Ethel  Lee  (e) 

Chief,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Division  of  Wel- 
fare, State  Office  Building,  Jefferson  City,  Mis- 
souri. 

JONES,  Howard  T.  (d) 

Senior  Office  Worker,  Delaware  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  305  West  Eighth  Street,  Wil- 
mington 22,  Delaware. 

t*JONES,  Miss  Irene  E.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Latter  Day  Saints  Society  for 
the  Aid  of  the  Sightless,  235  South  Second 
East,  Salt  Lake  City  2,  Utah. 

rjOYNER,  Gordon  L.  (b) 

Placement  Agent,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond  21, 
Virginia. 

t*KEANE,  George  E.   (a) 

Service     Director,     Industrial     Home     for     the 
Blind,    520    Gates    Avenue,    Brooklyn    16.    New 
York. 
JKEENAN,  Mrs.  Catharine  (a) 

Supervisor,  Industrial  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Massachusetts  Division  for  the  Blind,  48  In- 
man   Street,   Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

*KELLER,  George  W.   (b) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind.  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Service,  Maryland  Department  of 
Education,  1112  Lexington  Building,  Baltimore 
1,  Maryland. 

*KELLEY,  John  A.  (h) 

Librarian,  Kriegshaber  Memorial  Library,  679 
Piedmont    Avenue,    N.E.,    Atlanta,    Georgia. 

KELLEY,  William  R.   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Armstrong-Indiana  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  In- 
diana,  Pennsylvania. 

KENNEDY,  Mrs.   Isabel  W.    (a) 

President,  The  Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Phila- 
delphia, 1319  Walnut  Street,  Room  616,  Phila- 
delphia 7,  Pennsylvania. 

*KENNY,  Jack  (b) 

Director,  Pre-Vocational  Center,  Arkansas  En- 
terprises for  the  Blind,  205  Spring  Street,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas. 

tKERNIS,  Miss  Zelda  (d) 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Worker,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Carbon-Monroe 
Branch,  37  Broad  Street,  Mauch  Chunk,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


tKERR,  Mrs.  Julia  Fry  (e) 

Supervisor,    Division    for    Prevention    of    Blind- 
ness,   State    Department    of    Public    Assistance, 
Capitol    Building,   Charleston   5,   West  Virginia. 
t*KERR,  Kenneth   (f) 

Director,  Weaving  and  Spinning  Department, 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th 
Street,    New    York    11,    New    York. 

tKIBLER,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.    (d) 

Manager  of  Salesroom,  Blind  Handicraft  Shop, 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind,    156  New- 
bury  Street,    Boston    16,   Massachusetts. 
KIDD,  R.  B.  (b) 

Merchandising  Supervisor,  Arkansas  Enterprises 
for  the  Blind,  205  Spring  Street,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

*KINNEY,  Harrison  B.  (c) 

Instructor  of  the  Blind,  Idaho  Department  01 
Public    Assistance,    Box    129,    Blackfoot,    Idaho. 

*KITZMAN,   Mrs.   Donald  F.    (d) 

4743   College  Avenue,  San  Diego  5,  California. 

tKLEBER,  C.  C.  (f) 

General  Manager,  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind.  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New 
York. 

tKLEBER,  Jackson  O.    (f) 

Engineer,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New 
York. 

rKLEIN,  Milton  H.    (e) 

Consultant,   Department  of  Public  Welfare,   Di- 
vision of  Social   Service,   Columbus,   Ohio. 
tKLOCKE,  Rev.  John  H.    (h) 

Director,  Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind,  136 
West  97th  Street,  New  York  25,  New  York. 

rKNOWLES,  Paul  (f) 

Director  of  Field  Activities,  Leader-Dog  League 
for   the    Blind,    506-7    Hammond    Building,    De- 
troit 26,  Michigan. 
KOEHNE,  Miss  Grace  (g) 

R.    R.   #1,   Silver   Spring,    Maryland. 
*KOEN,  Ross  M.  (d) 

333  West  Washington  Avenue,  Madison  3, 
Wisconsin. 

JKOHLMEYER,  C.  F.  (e) 

Director,  Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind, 
536  West  30th  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

*KOHN,  C.  Marion  (Miss)   (c) 

Consultant  on  Visually  Handicapped,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance,  Philadelphis  County, 
112  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

JKOHN,  Joseph  (b) 

Case  Work  Supervisor,  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark  2, 
New  Jersey. 

KOONTZ,  Mrs.  Mary  (c) 

Medical   Field   Consultant,   Florida   Council   for 
the  Blind,  918  Tampa  Street,   Tampa,   Florida. 
*KOPALNACK,  John   (d) 

Michigan  Blind  Sales,  13931  Third  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

*KRAVETZ,  Miss  Marion  (c) 

Case  Worker,  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jew- 
ish Blind,  1880  Broadway,  New  York  23,  New 
York. 

*KUMMEROW,  Andrew  H.   (b) 

Assistant  Supervisor  of  Rehabilitation,  Division 
for  Adult  Blind,  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  2385  North  Lake  Drive,  Milwaukee 
11,   Wisconsin. 

1:*KUMPE,  Roy  (e) 

Managing  Director,  Arkansas  Enterprises  for 
the  Blind,  205  Spring  Street,  Little  Rock,  Ar- 
kansas. 

KURTZ,  Howard  C.  (d) 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Wilmington  Lions  Club, 
Delaware  Avenue  and  Tatnall  Street,  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 
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*LACY,  Floyd  Hubbard  (b) 

5515   San  Jacinto,  Apt.   4,  Houston,  Texas. 

JLAKIN,  Miss  Frances  (d) 

Secretary  to  Director,  Massachusetts  Division 
of  the  Blind,  110  Tremont  Street,  Boston  8, 
Massachusetts. 

JLAMBERT,  Robert   (g) 

Superintendent,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind, 
7725   College  Avenue,  Indianapolis  44,   Indiana. 

*LAMINAN,  Toiva  (d) 

President,  Social  Hour  for  the  Blind,  Newton, 
Massachusetts. 

JLAMSON,  Mrs.  Lucille  W.  (d) 

Lowell  Association  for  the  Blind,  8  Kearney 
Square,    Lowell,    Massachusetts. 

tLANGAN,  Paul  J.  (g) 

Superintendent,  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind, 
1867  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky. 
t*LANGENDERFER,  Miss  Margaret   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
1812   Kensington  Road,  Toledo  7,   Ohio. 

tLANGERHANS,  Miss  Clara  (f) 

Field  Representative,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
11,  New  York. 

tLANHAM,  Mrs.  Dora  (b) 

Supervisor  of  Field   Operations,   State_  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  Land  Office  Building,  Aus- 
tin, Texas. 
LASHER,  John  H.  (b) 

Regional  Representative,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  69 
West    Washington    Street,    Chicago,    Illinois. 

*LAUPHEIMER,   Miss  Ruth  H.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Baltimore  17, 
Maryland. 

*LAWLEY,  David  Baxter  (f) 

National    Consultant,    Field    Services,    Canadian 
National   Institute   for  the   Blind,    186   Beverley 
Street,   Toronto  2-B,   Ontario. 
t*LAWSON,  Miss  Julia  (c) 

Supervisor,  Industries  and  Home  Teachers, 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Land  Office 
Building,    Austin    14,    Texas. 

*LAYNE,  Mrs.  Hazel  (c) 

Social  Worker,  Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
3269  Grant,  Ogden,  Utah. 

*LEE,  Harry  G.  (d) 

1366  South  Lauderdale,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

JLENDE,  Miss  Helga  (h) 

Librarian,   American  Foundation  for  the   Blind, 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 
t*LEONARD,  Miss  Mary  M.  (c) 

Teacher,     Occupational     Subjects,     New     Jersey 
Commission   for  the    Blind,    1060    Broad   Street, 
Newark  2,  New  Jersey. 
t*LEUTZ,  Theodore  C.  (d) 

24  Parkton  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  30,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

*LEVINE,   Harris   (d) 

9S49  Milnor  Street,  Torresdale,  Philadelphia  14, 
Pennsylvania. 
LEVY,  Miss  Carrie  B.  (g) 

Director,   Special  Education,  c/o  Board  of  Edu- 
cation,   Milwaukee    Public    Schools,    1111    North 
10th    Street,    Milwaukee   3,   Wisconsin. 
LIBBY,  Albert  D.  (b) 

Chief  of  Rehabilitation,  Iowa  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  State  House,  Des  Moines  19,  Iowa. 

JLIECHTY,  Howard  M.  (h) 

Managing  Editor,  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing 
Company,  Monsey,  New  York. 

t*LITTLE,  Charles  W.   (d) 

Secretary,  Associated  Blind  of  Massachusetts,  23 
Pinckney   Street,    Boston    14,   Massachusetts. 
♦LITTLER,  John  R.   (b) 

Field  Agent,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
126^    North  Main  Street,  London,   Ohio. 


LOCKE,  Miss  Elizabeth  R.    (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Syracuse  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  425  James  Sti^et,  Syra- 
cuse 3,  New  York. 

*LOGAN,  Mrs.  Blanche  (d) 

Chairman,    Legislative    Committee,    Kansas    As- 
sociation   for   the    Blind,    1014    North   Washing- 
ton Boulevard,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
t*LOHLER,  A.  William   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Bucks  County  Branch,  171  South 
Main  Street,  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania. 

*LOKEN,  Lester  (b) 

Counselor,    Division    for    the    Blind,    State    De- 
partment of   Public   Welfare,   2385   North   Lake 
Drive,    Milwaukee    11,   Wisconsin. 
LOWENFELD,  Dr.   Berthold  (g) 

Superintendent,  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
3001  Derby  Street,  Berkeley  5,  California. 

*LYON,  Miss  Julia  E.  (d) 

1274   Richmond  Road,  Winter  Park,   Florida. 

tLYON,  Mrs.  Margaret  (c) 

Home  Teacher  and  Home  Industry   Supervisor, 
State  Department  of  Social  Services,  Montpelier, 
Vermont. 
LYSEN,  J.  C.   (g) 

Superintendent,  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight- 
Saving  School,  Box  430,  Faribault,  Minnesota. 

*McAULAY,  John  H.  (b) 

Industrial  Specialist,  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, Federal  Security  Agency,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 

McBRIDE,  Miss  Helen  C.   (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Central  Association  for 
the  Blind,  301   Court  Street,   Utica,   New  York. 

McBRYDE,  Mrs.  D.  W.  (e) 

Director,  Division  for  the  Blind,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  Mississippi  Building, 
Jackson,  Mississippi. 

McCALL,  D.  J.   (b) 

Supervisor,  Veterans  Administration,  Special 
Rehabilitation  Procedures  Unit,  Houston,  Texas. 

*McCLINTOCK,  L.  A.    (b) 

Supervisor  of   Field   Services,   Quebec  Division, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,   1425 
Crescent  Street,  Montreal,  Quebec. 
rMcCOLLAM,  H.  Kenneth   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Supervisor  for  the  Blind,  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Blind,  State  Office  Build- 
ing, Hartford  6,  Connecticut. 

McCORMICK,  Mrs.  Nelson   (a) 

Director,  Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped, 
535  West  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michi- 
gan. 

JMcCOY,  Miss  Ruth  B.   (e) 

Assistant  Director,  New  York  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17, 
New  York. 

JMcCRARY,  Mrs.  Madeline  (b) 

Chief  of  Rehabilitation  Services,  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  401  Labor  Building,  Ra- 
leigh,  North  Carolina. 

McCULLOCH,  Miss  Agnes  (f) 

Secretary,  Central  Western  Division,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  995  Portage 
Avenue,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

JMcDANIEL,  W.  L.    (a) 

General  Manager,  Washington  Society  for  the 
Blind,  2324  F  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  7, 
D.  C. 

JMcDONALD,  Miss  Margaret  M.    (h) 

Librarian,  Wolfner  Branch  Library  for  the 
Blind,  3844  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis  8,  Missouri. 

t*McGREAL,  William  (e) 

Executive  Director,  New  Hampshire  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire. 

t*McKNIGHT,  Bob_(b) 

Industrial     Specialist,     Rehabilitation     for     the 
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Blind,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  268  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

t*McLAIN,  J.  Charleton  (b) 

Placement  Agent  for  the  Blind,  Board  of  In- 
dustrial Aid  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for 
the  Blind,  536  West  30th  Street,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

t*McLAUGHLIN,  Lloyd  H.   (c) 

Field  Worker  for  the  Blind,  Massachusetts  Di- 
vision of  the  Blind,  110  Tremont  Street,  Bos- 
ton 8,  Massachusetts. 

McLaughlin,  Miss  Mary  (d) 

Box   1173,   St.   Augustine,   Florida. 
McNAMARA,  Miss  M.  Gladdens   (b) 

Employment   Supervisor,  New  York   State  Com- 
mission for  the   Blind,   State  Department  of  So- 
cial  Welfare,   205  East  42nd  Street,   New   York 
17,  New  York. 
t*MacCOLLUM,  Miss  Averill  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Division  for  the  Blind,  305  South  Main  Street, 
Rockford,   Illinois. 

*MACK,  Francis  J.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn   16,  New  York. 

*MACK,  Miss  Rebecca   (d) 

Chairman  of  Social  Service,  Cincinnati  Associa- 
tion for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  1548  Central 
Parkway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

*MAGERS,  George  A.  (b) 

Regional  Supervisor  for  the  Blind,  State  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  141  East  Lin- 
coln  Highway,   DeKalb,  Illinois. 

t*MAGILL,  Arthur  N.  (f) 

Supervisor    of    Field    Services    for   Ontario,    Ca- 
nadian   National    Institute    for    the    Blind,    186 
Beverley    Street,    Toronto    2-B,    Ontario. 
tMALONEY,   Miss  Elizabeth   Marie   (a) 

Assistant    Director,    Department   for  the   Handi- 
capped,  Brooklyn   Bureau  of  Social  Service  and 
Children's      Aid      Society,      285      Schermerhorn 
Street,   Brooklyn   17,  New  York. 
MANDERFIELD,  E.  J.  (b) 

Specialist,  Guidance  and  Training,  Florida 
Council  for  the  Blind,  Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida. 

t*MANN,  Miss  Doris  P.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind, 
State   Olfice   Building,   Hartford,   Connecticut. 
*MANNING,  Miss  Jennie  L.   (c) 

Special  Case  Worker  for  the  Blind,  North 
Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Box 
245,  Bethel,  North  Carolina. 

*MARIS,  Miss  Jennette  (g) 

Teacher,  Ann  J.  Kellogg  School,  68  Oaklawn, 
Battle  Creek,   Michigan. 

tMARKSON.  Mrs.  Archie  L.   (d) 

President,  Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind,  97  Willis- 
ton   Road,   Brookline   46,   Massachusetts. 

*MARSHALL,  Robert  N.  (b) 

Assistant   Supervisor,   Ohio  Commission   for  the 
Blind,    Division    of    Social    Administration,    De- 
partment   of    Public     Welfare,     Oak     Street    at 
Ninth,  Columbus  15.  Ohio. 
MARTIN.  Rev.  Harold  J.  (a) 

Diocesan  Director,  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind, 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn-Long  Island,  191  Jorale- 
mon   Street,   Brooklyn  2,   New  York. 

tMATHER,  Mrs.  Harold  (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Lowell  Association  for  the 
Blind,  15  Kearney  Square,  Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts. 

*MAULDIN.  Mrs.  Marion   (c) 

Social  Service  Worker,  Delaware  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  305  West  8th  Street,  Wilming- 
ton 22,  Delware. 

tMAURO.  Miss  Frances  M.   (d) 

Financial  Secretary,  National  Braille  Press. 
Inc.,  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  IS,  Massa- 
chusetts. 


MAXFIELD,  Dr.  Kathryn  E.   (b) 

Director,  Lighthouse  Guidance  Service,  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  111  East  59th 
Street,   New   York  22,   New   York. 

MAYERBERG,  Dr.  Emil  R.  (d) 

Member,    Delaware    Commission    for    the    Blind, 
Medical   Arts    Building,    Wilmington,    Delaware. 
t*MAYNARD,  Merrill  A.  V.   (h) 

Director,      Braille     Poets'      Guild,     25     Clinton 
Street,  Taunton,  Massachusetts. 
tMEAD,  Elton  R.  (c) 

Supervisor,    Aid    to    the    Blind,    Virginia    Cora- 
mission   for  the   Blind,   3003   Parkwood  Avenue, 
Richmond  21,  Virginia. 
t*MEYER,   George  F.    (e) 

Executive  Director,  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark  2,  New 
Jersey. 

*MEYER,  Miss  Ida  M.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Illinois  Division  for  the  Blind, 
7399  South  Shore  Drive,  Chicago  49,  Illinois. 

t*MILLER,   Miss  Gladys  V.    (d) 

270  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

t*MILLON,  John  R.   (b) 

Vocational    Rehabilitation    Worker,    Division    of 
Blind    Services,    State    Welfare    Agency,    State 
House   Annex,   Concord,    New   Hampshire. 
•MILTON,  William  E.  (f) 

Executive    Officer,    Northern    Alberta,   Canadian 
National   Institute    for   the    Blind,   Court   House 
Building,   Edmonton,   Alberta. 
MITCHELL,   Mrs.   Bertha    (c) 

Senior  Social  Worker,  Rhode  Island  Bureau  for 
the  Blind,  40  Fountain  Street,  Providence  3, 
Rhode  Island. 

tMOE,  Robert  I.  (e) 

Director,    South   Dakota    Services   to   the   Blind, 
Capitol  Building,  Pierre,  South  Dakota. 
MOELLER,   Mrs.   Margaret   (f) 

Secretary,  Department  of  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness Division,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto  2-B, 
Ontario. 

t*MOHLER,  J.  B.   (a) 

Superintendent,  Venango  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  406  West 
First   Street.    Oil   City,   Pennsylvania. 

J*MOORE,   Robert  R.    (b) 

Industrial  Employment  Specialist,  Iowa  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  State  House,  Des 
Moines,  19,  Iowa. 

*MORAN.  Walter    (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Delaware  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  305  West  8th  Street,  Wilmington 
22,  Delaware. 

MORGAN.  Earl  C.  (e) 

Director  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  State  Office  Build- 
ing, Nashville,  Tennessee. 

t*MORGRET,  Charles  H.   fa) 

Salesman,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  New  York  (Home  Address:  1402 
Justine   Street,   Pittsburgh  4,   Pennsylvania). 

t*MORGRET.  Eugene  D.   (f) 

Retail  Sales  Manager,  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind,  22  West  17th  Street,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 

JMORRIS,  Mrs.  Agnes  D.   (e) 

President.  Board  of  Trustees,  Indiana  School 
for  the  Blind.  116  North  Prince  Street,  Prince- 
ton. Indiana. 

^MORRISON,   Miss  Catherine  J.    (c) 

Sleighton  Farm  School,  Darlig,  Delaware 
County,   Pennsylvania. 

J*MOYER.  Jerry    (d) 

601  Commonwealth  Building,  Allentown,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

t*MULLINS,  J.  W.   (b) 

District  Supervisor,  State  Department  of  Public 
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Welfare,  201   YMCA   Building,   Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. 
MULROONEY,  Walter  S.  (b) 

Director     of     Business     Enterprises,     Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,   Brook- 
lyn  16,  New  York. 
*MUNN,  Rev.  Daniel  J.  (d) 

The   Manse,   Munson,   Alberta. 
JMURCHIE,  Mrs.  Emily  T.    (e) 

Director,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Bureau  of 
Social  Welfare,  Department  of  Health  and 
Welfare,   State  House,  Augusta,  Maine. 

t*MURRAY,  Mrs.  Anna  L.   (c) 

Home  Therapist,  Beaver  County  Fund,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  1803  7th 
Avenue,    Beaver   Falls,   Pennsylvania. 

t*MURRAY,  William  H.,  Jr.  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Beaver  County  Fund,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  1803  7th 
Avenue,   Beaver   Falls,   Pennsylvania. 

*MYERS,  Francis  C.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Baltimore  17, 
Maryland. 

tNEAL,  Paul  L.    (d) 

Trustee     of     Perkins     Institution,     57     Spring 
Street,   Cambridge,   Massachusetts. 
J*NEES,  Miss  Dorothy  E.   (d) 

Volunteer  Worker,  946  Western  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh  12,  Pennsylvania. 

*NEWTON,  John  P.   (b) 

Field   Agent,    Ohio    Commission   for   the    Blind, 
Division   of    Social    Administration,    Department 
of   Public   Welfare,    513   East  Town   Street,   Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
NICHOLSON,  Floyd  R.  (b) 

Business  Enterprise  Specialist,   Services  for  the 
Blind,    Vocational    Rehabilitation    Division,    215 
Colcord    Building,   Oklahoma   City,   Oklahoma. 
fNOWATSKI,  Homer  F.  (b) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Division  for 
the   Blind,   Division  of   Rehabilitation,   700   East 
Adams    Street,    Springfield,    Illinois. 
NYGAARD,  Dorrance  C.    (g) 

Director,  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the 
Blind,  Winnetka,   Illinois. 

tO'BRIEN,  Miss  Mary  E.  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Columbus  Association  for 
the  Blind,  221  East  Mound  Street,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

tO'BYRNE,  Miss  Velma  (c) 

Field  Consultant,  Iowa  State  Commission  for 
the    Blind,    State   House,   Des   Moines   19,   Iowa. 

♦O'CONNOR,  Murray  C.  (d) 

101    13th  Street,  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia. 
OELHAFEN,  Fred  M.  (d) 

Manager,  Iowa  Blind  Products,  Inc.,  1405  For- 
est Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

*OGILVY,  Percy   (b) 

Executive  Office,  British  Columbia,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1101  Broad- 
way  West,   Vancouver,    British   Columbia. 

tOLIVER,  Mrs.  William  B.  (a) 

Director,  Protestant  Guild  for  the  Blind,  14 
Beacon   Street,   Boston,   Massachusetts. 

JOLSEN,  Carl  E.    (a) 

Plant  Manager,  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  338  East  3Sth  Street,  New  York,  New 
York. 

tO'NEIL,  Miss  Kitty  (c) 

Director  of  Social  Service,  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn  16,  New 
York. 
OPPENHEIMER,  Walter  D.   (b) 

Director,     Readjustment    Training    Center,     131 
East   Broad   Street,   Bethlehem,   Pennsylvania. 
t*OPPERMAN,  Albert  H.  (d) 

Assistant  News  Stand  Operator,  Modern  News, 
Washington  and  Walnut  Streets,  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. 


*OWENS,  Dr.  Claire  E.   (d) 
Exeter,   Nebraska. 

tOWINGS,  Mrs.  Anne  B.   (e") 

Chief,   Division  of  the  Blind,  State  Department 
of    Public   Welfare,    Wade    Hampton    State    Of- 
fice Building,  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
t*PARKER,  Miss  Ethel  I.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Massachusetts  Division  for  the 
Blind,  110  Tremont  Street,  Boston  8,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

tPARSONS,  Mrs.  Estelle  (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Toledo  Society  for  the 
Blind,    718   Michigan   Street,   Toledo  4,   Ohio. 

tPARSONS,  Raymond   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Service  Club  for  the  Blind,  3344 
Olive   Street,   St.   Louis  8,  Missouri. 

♦PATRICK,  G.  E.   (f) 

Executive  Officer,  Northern  Saskatchewan,  Ca- 
nadian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  316 
Fourth  Avenue  North,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan. 

tPAYNE,  B.  F.  (d) 

Member  of  the  Board,  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,   Carthage,   Texas. 

tPEELER,  Egbert  N.  (g) 

Superintendent,  State  School  for  the  Blind  and 
Deaf,  Avent  Ferry  Road,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

tPENMAN,  Lydia   (d) 

Guide,  Utah  Association  for  the  Blind,  937 
Second   Avenue,   Salt   Lake   City,    Utah. 

*PERRY,  Dr.  Newel   (d) 

Director  Emeritus  of  Advanced  Studies,  Cali- 
fornia School  for  the  Blind,  2421  Woolsey 
Street,  Berkeley  5,  California. 

JPETTIT,  Mrs.  Charlotte  R.  (c) 

Medical    Field   Consultant,    Florida   Council    for 
the    Blind,    918   Tampa   Street,   Tampa,   Florida. 
PHILLIPS,   Spencer    (g) 

Superintendent,  State  School  for  the  Blind,  1120 
Government  Street,  Baton  Rouge  10,  Louisiana. 

*PIRUPS-HVARRE,  Carl  C.   (b) 

Supervisor  of  Employment,  New  Jersey  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  New- 
ark 2,  New  Jersey. 

*PLANTS,  Miss  Stella  E.   (a) 

Executive  Director,  LTpper  Susquehanna  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  1246 
Vine  Avenue,  Williamsport  15,  Pennsylvania. 

tPLATT,  Dr.  Philip  S.   (a) 

Executive   Director,   New   York   Association   for 
the   Blind,   HI   East   59th  Street,  New  York  22, 
New  York. 
POLLACK,  Mrs.  Sidney  E.  (a) 

Administrative    Director,    New    York    Guild    for 
the   Jewish    Blind,    1880    Broadway,    New   York, 
New  York. 
|:*POTAS,  Walter   (b) 

Employment   Counselor,    Division   of   Rehabilita- 
tion, 528  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago  7,  Illinois. 
-(.♦POTTER,  C.  STANLEY   (b) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Minnesota 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  117  University 
Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

tPREUSS,   Bernard  F.    (b) 

Agricultural    Counselor,    Bureau    for   the    Blind, 
Room    300,    1907    Grand   Avenue,    Kansas    City, 
Missouri. 
PRICE,  F.  H.   (h) 

Librarian  for  the  Blind,  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia, Periodical  Department,  Middle  City 
District,    Philadelphia    3,    Pennsylvania. 

t*PRICE,  Leroy   (b) 

Industrial  Supervisor,  Northampton  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
129  East  Broad  Street,  Bethlehem,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

PRUITT,  Miss  Ada   (f) 

Executive  Director,  National  Society  for  the 
Blind,  615  Atlantic  Building,  930  F  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington  4,  D.  C. 
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*QUAY,   Earl    (a) 

Industrial  and   Homework   Consultant,   Pennsyl- 
vania   Association    for    the    Blind,    1607    North 
Second   Street,   Harrisburg,   Pennsylvania. 
JQUIMBY,  Dr.  Neal  F.  (g) 

Superintendent,    New    Mexico    School     for    the 
Blind,   Alamogordo,    New   Mexico. 
RACHLIN,    Miss    Sylvia    (1)) 

Psychometrist,    Industrial   Home   for   the    Blind, 
520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn  16,  New  York. 
*RAFFAELE,  Frank  D.   (a) 

Executive    Director,    Lawrence    County    Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,    SZyi 
South  Beaver  Street,  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania. 
RANKIN,  Mrs.   Sammie  K.   (a) 

Executive    Secretary,    McLennan    County   Asso- 
ciation for  the   Blind,   301    Washington  Avenue, 
Waco,  Texas. 
tRATCHFORD,  William  S.  (a) 

Secretary  and  Superintendent,  Maryland  Work- 
shop  for   the   Blind,   601    North   Fulton   Avenue, 
Baltimore   17,  Maryland. 
REIFF,  William  E.   (a) 

Executive        Director,        Montgomery        County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
1106    VVest   Main    Street,    Norristown,    Pennsyl- 
vania. 
tREMICK,  Donald  (a) 

Workshop  Manager,  Perkins  Institution  Work- 
shop, 549  East  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston  27, 
Massachusetts. 

RENSHAW,  Mrs.  Laura   (d) 

Secretary-Bookkeeper,  Delaware  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,     114 
East  Ninth  Street,  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
RESTENBERGER,  Mrs.  Freda  D.   (d) 

Chief,    Division    of    Health    Education,    Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
South     Office     Building,     Harrisburg,     Pennsyl- 
vania. 
*RICE,  E.  Russell  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Consultant,  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,    408    Columbia    Building,    4th   and   Wood 
Streets,   Pittsburgh   22,   Pennsylvania. 
tRICHTERMAN,  Harold  (b) 

Supervisor  of  Orientation,  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn  16,  New 
York. 
t*RIEMAN,  E.  A.  (b) 

Industrial  Employment  Agent,  State  Bureau 
for  the  Blind,  217  Buder  Building,  St.  Louis  1, 
Missouri. 

t*RILEY,  Miss  Bernice   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  308  South  Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh 
13,  Pennsylvania. 

tRITTER.  Charles  G.   (f) 

Director,  Technical  Research  Department,  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th 
Street,  New  York   11,  New  York. 

ROBINSON,  John  M.   (b) 

Orientation  Aide,  Department  of  Army,  Valley 
Forge  General  Hospital,  Phoenixville,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

*ROBINSON,   Leonard  A.    (b) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  District  of 
Columbia  Rehabilitation  Service,  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency,  3rd  and  Independence  Avenue, 
S.W.,    Washington   25,    D.    C. 

rROBINSON,  Capt.  M.  C.   (f) 

National  Director,  Western  Canada,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1101  Broadway 
West,   Vancouver,    British   Columbia. 

♦ROGERS,   Miss  Margaret   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Hillsborough  County  Association 

for   the    Blind,    503    West   Piatt   Street,   Tampa, 

Florida. 
*ROHRBACK,  Miss  Alice  (h) 

Chief,    Braille  Transcribing  Section,   Library  of 

Congress,  Washington,  25,  D.  C. 


*ROOD,  Miss  Leone  (d) 

142    Bay    Street,    St.    Augustine,    Florida 
ROSHUK,  Alex  T.   (b) 

Supervising  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare,  205  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  17,  New  York. 

ROSS,  Leslie  W.  (a) 

Managing  Director,  Industrial  Aid  for  the 
Blind,  2533  Sullivan  Avenue,  St.  Louis  7,  Mis- 
souri. 

*ROTH,  Miss  Evelyn  Sue  (c) 

910  North  60th  Street,  Milwaukee  13,  Wis- 
consin. 

rROWELL,   Miss  Mary  Elizabeth    (c) 

Case  Worker  with  the  Blind,  State  Commission 
tor  the  Blind  Buncombe  &  Madison  County 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Asheville,  North 
Carolina. 

*RUENZI,  Miss  Adeline  A.  (e) 

President,    Service    Club    for    the    Blind,    3844 
Ohve  Street,  St.  Louis  8,  Missouri. 
RUSALEM,  Herbert  (b) 

Instructor,  Department  of  Special  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
\  ork.  New  York. 

RUSK,  Miss  Elizabeth  (c) 

National    Supervisor    of    Home    Teaching,    Ca- 
nadian   National    Institute    for    the    Blind,     186 
Beverley    Street,    Toronto   2-B,    Ontario. 
tRYAN,  Stetson  K.   (e) 

t^e'BHn''d'  f^^'P'^'K' ,'^?^"^  °f  Education  of 
necticut  ^^         Avenue,   Hartford,   Con- 

rSALMON,  Peter  J.    (a) 

RWnT''^9n  ^rf^°'\  Industrial  Home  for  the 
York'  Avenue,    Brooklyn    16,    New 

SAMPLE,  Miss  Bertha   (g) 

Teacher,  Short  Story  Writing.  Hadley  Corre- 
spondence School  for  the  Blind,  620  Lincoln 
Avenue,   Winnetka.   Illinois. 

*SATTAZAHN,  Miss  Helen   (c) 

Director  of  Home  Adjustment,  Bedford  County 
9i''q^  w  '  Fo'^f^'i''^"'^  Association  for  the  Blind, 
215  West  Pitt  Street,   Bedford,  Pennsylvania 

♦SAUNDERS,  Dr.   Stanley  A.    (f) 

Director  of  Vocational   Guidance,   Canadian  Na- 
St°rl  t    I"^t""te    for    the    Blind,     186    Beverley 
Street,    Toronto   2-B,    Ontario. 
SCHAACK,   Mrs.   Frank  A.    (h) 

Transcriber  of  Braille  Music,  Chicago  Public 
IIHnoiT'  ^^'"''"    '^'■'"""'    Chicago    26' 

*SCHAUB,  Miss  Dorothy  L.    (c) 

Home  Instructor,  Home  Teaching  Section,  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  3  Damus  Building,  Du- 
-tiois,  Pennsylvania. 

*SCHELTES,  Adrian  C.   (b) 

Regional   Supervisor  of  Training  and  Placement 
cL   c?      ,'",1'.  ^^^*«   Division  of  Rehabilitation, 
528   South   Wells   Street,  Chicago  7,   Illinois 
rSCHERER,  Miss  Helen  (d) 

Supervisor,  Talking  Book  Sales,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street 
New  \ork  11,  New  York. 

*SCHLOSS,  Irvin  P.   (f) 

Editor,  BVA  Bulletin,  Blinded  Veterans  Asso- 
ciatiOT,  2438   18th  Street,   N.W.,  Washington  9, 

rSCHMIDT,  Andrew  J.    (b) 

Placement  Agent,  Industrial  Home  for  the- 
Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn  16  New 
York.  ' 

SCOTT,  Miss  Bessie  M.  (b) 

Industrial  Supervisor,  New  York  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17 
New  York.  ' 
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tSCOTT,  Miss  Eileen  P.   (c)  ,  t     *•*   *     f 

Social  Worker,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  1101  Broadway  West,  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia. 

t*SCOTT,  Hugh  (b)     ^^.     .    .     ^  .     .        ,        .  ^ 

Stand  Supervisor,  Virginia  Commission  tor  the 
Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond  21, 
Virginia. 

t*SCROBE,  Miss  Livia   (c)  ,.     ,     ^  t^         . 

Home  Teacher  for  Adult  Blind,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  State  House  Annex, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

rSEARLES,  Leon  R.  (d) 

124  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston  16,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

*SEE,  Charles  M.  (b) 

Manager,  Vending  Stand  Department,  Mary- 
land Workshop  for  the  Blind,  601  North  Ful- 
ton  Avenue,    Baltimore    17,   Maryland. 

*SEE,  Mrs.  Margielea  S.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Baltimore  17, 
Maryland. 

SEGAARD,  Douglas  I,  (b)  .      ^.   .  .        . 

Employment  Specialist,  Wisconsin  Division  tor 
the   Blind,   2385   North   Lake  Drive,   Milwaukee 

11,  Wisconsin. 

rSELIS,  Irving  M.   (f)  .         .       ^   ^,.    ,    t 

Executive  Director,  The  Associated  Blind,  Inc., 
147  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 

t*SEPTINELLI,  Anthony  E.   (e) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  State  Department  of 
Education,   357    South   Hill   Street,   Los  Angeles 

12,  California. 

tSETTLES,  Dr.   Clarence  J-    (s)  ,      ^     ,        ,  ^, 
President,   Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,     San     Marco     Avenue,     St.     Augustine, 
Florida. 

tSEVERSON,  Alfred  L.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  3323  West  Cermak  Road,  Chicago  23, 
Illinois. 

tSHERMAN,  Allan  (a)      _ 

Director,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  2275 
East   55th   Street,  Cleveland  3,  Ohio. 
t*SHERMAN,   Mrs.   Carolyn   (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Pennsylvania   State  Council  tor 
the  Blind,  603  G.  Daniel  Baldwin  Building,  Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 
SHERMAN,  Walter  F.  (a)  ,  . 

Executive     Director,     Pennsylvania    Association 
for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pittsburgh  13, 
Pennsylvania. 
SHERRILL,  Mrs.  Ralph  (a)  ^,.  ,    ^ 

Secretary,  The  Lighthouse,  720  Third  Avenue, 
New  Brighton,  Pennsylvania. 

♦SHOEMAKER,  Carl  (a)  ,     .        ,       ,> 

Executive  Director,  Juniata  Foundation  tor  the 
Blind,  South  Main  and  Hale  Streets,  Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania. 

*SHOESMITH,  Mark    (a)  ^^      . 

Manager,  Adult  Training  Center,  New  Mexico 
School  for  the  Blind,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico. 

SIGAFOOS,   Frederick   M     (s)  ,  •  ,  t^  . 

Instructor  of  Machine  Shop  and  Industrial  Edu- 
cation, Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  64th 
and  Malvern  Avenue,  Philadelphia  31,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

tSIMMONS,  Harry  E.    (e)  .,     r        ., 

Executive  Director,  Florida  Council  tor  the 
Blind,   918   Tampa   Street,  Tampa,  Florida. 

*SIMMONS,  John   (b) 

Vending    Stand    Field    Supervisor,    State    Com- 
mission  for   the    Blind,    950    Denver    Boulevard. 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 
SIMMONS,  Miss  Mary  McKee   (d) 

Princial  of  Elementary  School,  Brooklyn  Friends 
School,  112  Schermerhorn  Street,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


SIMMS,  B.  F.  (b)  „  ,      ,     .  ^     . 

District  Supervisor,  Alabama  School  of   irades. 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,   Gadsden,  Alabama. 
tSIMPSON,  Mrs.   Edith  C.   S.    (f) 

Music   Consultant,   Canadian   National   Institute 
for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto  2-B, 
Ontario. 
t*SIRAK,  Miss  Suzanne  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
216   Reeves   Building,   Dover,   Ohio. 

SITMER,  H.  H.   (d) 

P.  O.   Box  5116,  Tampa,  Florida. 

*SITMER,  Mrs.  Mildred   (d) 

4105   Branch  Avenue,   Tampa,   Florida. 

tSKINNER,  Mrs.  Mildred  C.  (h) 

Librarian,  Library  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
Public  Library,  137  West  25th  Street,  New 
York   1,  New  York. 

tSLOPAK,   Abraham    (d) 

Director,    Leathercraft   Guild   of   America, 
Colchester,  Connecticut 

tSMITH,  Byron  M.   (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind,  1936  Lyndale  Avenue,  South,  Minne- 
apolis 5,  Minnesota. 

tSMITH,  Carl  E.   (e) 

Administrator,  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  8435  N.  E.  Glisan, 
Portland   16,  Oregon. 

SMITH,  Douglas  G.   (b) 

Area  Supervisor,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind, 
918   Tampa    Street,   Tampa,   Florida. 

rSMITH,   Glyn  V.    (d) 

Public  Relations  Director,  National  Brotherhood 
of  Service,  309  Santa  Monica  Boulevard,  Santa 
Monica,  California. 

*SMITH,  Hubert  E.  (f) 

President,  Ways  and  Means  for  the  Blind, 
926   Reynolds   Street,  Augusta,   Georgia. 

SMITH,  Mrs.  J.  C.  (a) 

Director,  Women's  Shop,  Adult  Blind  Depart- 
ment, Alabama  Institute  of  Deaf  and  Blind, 
Talladega,   Alabama. 

rSMITH,  Rev.  Jefif  (a) 

Superintendent,  Arkansas  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  1706  East  9th  Street,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

SMITH,  Mrs.  Laura  Freed   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Lower  Susquehanna  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  214 
Chestnut    Street,    Sunbury,    Pennsylvania. 

*SMITH,  Miss  LoUar  Frances   (d) 

1408  Mistletoe  Drive,  Forth  Worth  4,  Texas. 

*SMITH,  Miss  Lucy  Dent   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Hillsborough  County  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  503  West  Piatt  Street, 
Tampa,   Florida. 

SMITHSON,  Miss  Ruth  (c) 

Teacher  for  the  Adult  Blind,  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  8435  N.E.  Glisan,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

SNUGGS,  W.  P.  (b) 

Assistant  Supervisor,  State  Division  of  Voca- 
tion Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Education, 
Henley  School  Building,  1700  6th  Avenue, 
North,   Birmingham,  Alabama. 

SNYDER,   Mrs.   Roy   (h) 

President,  Theosophical  Book  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Krotona,  Route  2,  Box  5-A,  Ojai, 
California. 

♦SOLOMON,  Gabriel  R.    (d) 

Mount  Lake  Park,   Lake  Wales,  Florida. 

SOLOWITZ.   Jacob    (d) 

3602   East   Broadway,   Tampa,   Florida. 

*SPAR,  Harry  J.    (b) 

Vocational  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn  16,  New 
York. 
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STALNAKER,  Wade  O.  (f) 

Supervisor,   Services  for  the   Blind,   Division  of 
Vocational    Rehabilitation,    Capitol    City    Build- 
ing, Charleston,  West  Virginia. 
STANFIELD,  Miss  Irma  M.    (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Buffalo  Association  for  the 
Blind,    864    Delaware    Avenue,    Buffalo    9,    New 
York. 
STAUFFER,  Rev.   Milton  T.    (h) 

General  Secretary,  John  Milton  Society  for  the 
Blind,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New 
York. 

tSTEECE,  Everett  R.   (e) 

Administrative      Assistant,      Services      for      the 
Blind,   Ohio  Commissioner   for  the   Blind,   State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,   513   East  Town 
Street,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 
t*STEIN,  Alton  C.  (b) 

Industrial  Placement  Specialist,  Ohio  State 
Welfare  Department,  Rehabilitation  Services 
for  the  Blind,  301  Produce  Exchange  Building, 
Toledo,   Ohio. 

•STEWART,    Mrs.    Annie   McD.    (d) 
P.   O.   Box  426,   Milton,  Florida. 

tSTEWART,   George  H.    (b) 

Rural    Placement    Specialist,   Division   of    Social 
Administration,   Department  of  Public   Welfare, 
Oak   Street  at  Ninth,   Columbus,   Ohio. 
STIPP,   Peter.  Jr.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Lackawanna  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  228  Adams 
Street,  Scranton  3,  Pennsylvania. 

tSTONE,  Miss  Patricia   (c) 

Case   Worker   for   the   Blind,    State    Commission 
for   the    Blind,    Welfare    Department,    Box   999, 
Winston-Salem,   North  Carolina. 
t*STOTT,  Lester  W.   (c) 

Field    Worker,    Massachusetts    Division    for   the 
Blind,    110    Tremont    Street,    Boston    8,    Massa- 
chusetts. 
fSTRICKLAND,   Miss   Helen   A.    (c) 

Supervisor  of  Education,  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion  of  the   Blind,   State   Office   Building,   Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 
STRICKLER,  Mrs.   Ruth  H.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Fayette  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  19  Mill 
Street,   Uniontown,  Pennsylvania. 

JSTRONG,  Douglas  R.   (b) 

Ontario  Manager,  Industrial  Stands  and  Cafe- 
terias, Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto  2-B,  On- 
tario. 

*SULLIVAN,  Arthur  (d) 

39  Newbury  Street,   Boston,  Massachusetts. 

JSULLIVAN,  Miss  Gertrude  M.   (c) 

Field  Worker,  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind,  155  Florida  Street,  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

t*SUPA,   Michael   (b) 

Director,  Physically  Handicapped  Personnel, 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation, 
North   Street,   Endicott,   New  York. 

rSUWAL,  Miss  Sara   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  4306 
Capitol  Avenue,  Dallas  4,  Texas. 

fSWANSON,  Miss  Grace  E.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind,  51  Morgan  Street,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut. 

*SWINDLER,  Albert  Allen  (d) 

211  West  College  Street,  Crawfordsville,  In- 
diana. 

*TANCRELL,  Gidoen  J.   (d) 

President,  Rhode  Island  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  76  Dorrance  Street,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

i*TAYLOR,  William,  Jr.   (d) 

Attorney-at-Law,  County  Building,  Media, 
Delaware  County,   Pennsylvania. 


{THOMPSON,   Miss   Gertrude  E.    (c) 

Social  Worker,  Cincinnati  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1548  Central  Parkway,  Cincinnati  10, 
Ohio. 

{THOMPSON,    Robert   H.    (g) 

Superintendent,   Missouri   School   for  the   Blind, 
3815    Magnolia    Street,    St.    Louis    10,   Missouri. 
t*THOMPSON,   R.    Lawrence    (b) 

Industrial    Specialist,    Employment    Department, 
Florida     Council     for     the     Blind,     918     Tampa 
Street,  Tampa,  Florida. 
THORNDIKE,    Miss    Rosanna    D.    (d) 

133  Marlborough  Street,   Boston,  Massachusetts. 

JTIMMONS,  Mrs.  Winifred  F.    (d) 

Secretary  to  General  Manager,  National  In- 
dustries for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New   York    11,   New  York. 

*TOLLE,    Miss   Dora    Isabelle    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Missouri    Commission    for    the 
Blind,    411    Gladstone    Boulevard,    Kansas    City, 
Missouri. 
t*TOLTON,  Miss  E.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the    Blind,    186    Beverley    Street,    Toronto    2-B, 
Ontario. 
TOWNSEND,  Alexander  H.  (b) 

Counselor,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  918 
Tampa   Street,   Tampa,    Florida. 

JTOWNSEND,   Miss   M.   Roberta    (a) 

Director,  Department  for  the  Handicapped, 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  and  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  285  Schermerhorn  Street, 
Brooklyn    17,   New   York. 

{TRADER,  Miss  Florence  B.   (a) 

Director  and  Trustee,  Clovernook  Home  for 
the  Blind.   Mount  Healthy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

t*TRAINOR,  Miss  Rose  (e) 

Sales  Director,  Massachusetts  Division  for  the 
Blind,  110  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. 

t*TRENEER,  Herbert  C.    (d) 

Chairman,  Advisory  Music  Committee,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley 
Street.   Toronto  2-B,   Ontario. 

t*TRUE,  Miss  Wilma  L.  (c) 

Senior  Home  Teacher,   Division  of  Services  for 
the   Blind,   Department  of  Health   and  Welfare, 
Augusta,  Maine. 
*TRUPIN,  Philip   (b) 

Supervisor,     Industrial     Home     for    the     Blind, 
520    Gates   Avenue,   Brooklyn    16,   New   York. 
*TURNER,  Miss  Ellen   (d) 
Crystal   Beach.    Florida. 

t*TYNAN,  Maurice  I.    (f) 

Assistant  Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security 
Agency,   Washington  25,   D.   C. 

t*UHLMAN,  Rev.  Daniel  J.  (c) 

Case  Worker,  Aid  to  the  Blind  of  Clark 
County,   1929  Sunset  Avenue,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

t*ULREY,  Miss  Thelma  G.    (c) 

Home    Teacher,     Bureau    of     Services    for    the 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,   180 
Gooddell   Street,   Buffalo  4,   New  York. 
VALLENTYNE,  H.  J.  (g) 

Principal  and  Superintendent,  Ontario  School 
for   the   Blind,    Brantford,    Ontario. 

rVANDENBORD,  Frank  E.    (a) 

Executive      Director.      Carbon-Monroe     Branch, 
Pennsylvania     Association     for     the     Blind,     37 
Broadway,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania. 
VAN   DEN    BROEK,    Miss   Gertrude    (c) 

Supervisor  of  Training  of  Pre-school  Children, 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  State 
Department  of  Welfare.  205  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  17,  New  York. 

t*VARGO,  Miss  Helen  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  2812  South  Tyler,  Little  Rock,  Ar- 
kansas. 
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J»VOLKE,  George  M.   (d) 

524  North  Pulaski  Street,  Baltimore  23,  Mary- 
land. 

rVOORHEES,  Arthur  L.   (b) 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Third  &  Independence  Avenue,  S.W., 
Washington  25,   D.   C. 

J*WALKER,  Hulen  C.  (f) 

Field   Representative,   American  Foundation  for 
the    Blind,    Inc.,     15    West     16th    Street,    New 
York  11,  New  York. 
WALKER,  Mrs.  Lottie  H.  (d) 

c/o   American    Foundation    for   the    Blind,    Inc., 
IS  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 
WALKER,  Miss  Madeline  (e) 

District  Supervisor,  Bureau  for  the  Blind.  602 
Lauderman  Building,  317  North  11th  Street, 
St.  Louis  1,  Missouri. 

WALKER,  W.  Laurens   (g) 

Superintendent,    South   Carolina    School    for   the 
Blind,   Spartanburg,   South   Carolina. 
WALLER,  L.  J.   (b) 

District  Supervisor,  State  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation.  Department  of  Education, 
220  Court  House,   Birmingham,  Alabama. 

t*WALSH,  Fred  V.   (c) 

Field  Worker,  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind,  110  Tremont  Street,  Boston  8,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

t*WARD,  G.  Ernest  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Lehigh  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  713 
Linden    Street,   Allentown,   Pennsylvania. 

t*WARTENBERG,  W.   Stanley   (b) 

Employment  Supervisor,  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  111  East  S9th  Street,  New  York 
22,  New  York. 

tWATERHOUSE.    Edward   J.    (h) 

Manager,  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  In- 
stitution,  Watertown   72,   Massachusetts. 

tWATTS,  Miss  Betsy  (d) 

2920  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond  21,  Vir- 
ginia. 

tWATTS.  Mrs.  L.  L.  (g) 

Supervisor,  Sight-saving  Classes,  Virginia  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  2920  Parkwood  Avenue, 
Richmond   21,   Virginia. 

t*WATTS,  L.  L.  (e) 

Executive    Secretary,    Virginia    Commission    for 
the    Blind,    3003    Parkwood    Avenue,    Richmond 
21,  Virginia. 
*WEBB,  Mrs.  Pat  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Lighthouse  Gift  Center,  623 
Fredericksburg  Road,   San  Antonio   1,   Texas. 

t*WEBBER,   Russell  O.    (b) 

Acting    District    Supervisor,    State    Council    for 
the    Blind,    Room    366,    Miners    Bank,    Wilkes- 
Barre,   Pennsylvania. 
WEBER,  Charles  O.   (a) 

Business  Manager,  Travis  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  2101  Fredericksburg  Road,  Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

WEBER,  Mrs.  Charles  O.   (a) 

Medical-Social  Worker,  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Land  Office  Building,  Austin, 
Texas. 

WEIR,  Arthur  V.   (f) 

General  Manager,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto 
2-B,  Ontario. 

*WEISS,   Alexander   B.    (b) 

Placement   Agent   for  the   Blind,   State   Division 
of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,    104   East   Murdock,   Wichita,   Kansas. 
WEISSMAN,  J.  B.   (d) 

1800   Second  Avenue,   Tampa,  Florida. 

tWELCH,  Miss  Mabel  O.  (a) 

Executive    Secretary,    Youngstown    Society    for 


the  Blind,  629  Bryson  Street,  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

WELLS,  Miss  Hazel  P.  (c) 

Counselor    of    Preschool    Blind    Children,    De- 
partment   of    Welfare,    State    Council    for    the 
Blind,     552     Education     Building,     Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
*WHEATON,  Dr.  Donald  (d) 

2223    Stewart    Street,    Berkeley,    California. 

WHEELEHAN,   Mrs.    Fred  J.    (a) 

Administrative    Assistant,    Maryland    Workshop 
for  the  Blind,   601   North  Fulton  Avenue,  Balti- 
more  17,   Maryland. 
tWHITTEN,   Miss   Phyllis   E.    (b) 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor  for  the 
Blind,  Bureau  of  Social  Welfare,  Department 
of  Health  and  Welfare,  State  House,  Augusta, 
Maine. 

tWHITTINGTON,   Charles   H.    (f) 

Administrative  Assistant,   American  Foundation 
for  the   Blind,   Inc.,    15   West   16th   Street,   New 
York   11,  New  York. 
t*WILBER,  Dr.  Louise   (g) 

Supervising  Teacher,   Arizona   State   School   for 
the   Blind  and  the   Deaf,  Tucson,  Arizona. 
WILCOX,  Miss  Ruth  E.  (f) 

Executive  Assistant,  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind,  Inc.,  22  West  17th  Street,  New 
York   11,  New  York. 

tWILEY,  James  K.   (b) 

Instructor  of  the  Blind,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Branch,  Blind  Program  Co.-8,  Los  Angeles 
25,  California. 

*WILLETT,  Mrs.  Helen  F.  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Cambria  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  728 
Wood   Street,  Johnstown,   Pennsylvania. 

*WILLETT,  William  H.   (b) 

Instructor,  Piano  Tuning,  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  728  Wood  Street,  Johnstown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

WILLEY,  Mrs.  Roland  E.  (d) 

Reading  Circle  for  the  Blind,  17  Lake  Street, 
New   Bedford,  Massachusetts. 

t*WILLIAMS,  Carl   (d) 

2401    Scott   Street,   Little   Rock,  Arkansas. 
♦WILLIAMS,  Mrs.  Grace  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Joplin  Association  for  the 
Blind,    2008    Empire   Avenue,    Joplin,    Missouri. 

t*WILLIAMS,  Mrs.  Jeanne  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Arkansas  State  Welfare  De- 
partment, 400  West  Markham,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

t*WILLIAMSON.   Lindsay   G.    (b) 

National  Director  of  Employment,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverly 
Street,    Toronto   2-B,    Ontario. 

WILSON,  Mrs.  Eleanor  A.   (d) 

Financial     Secretary,     Kansas     Association     for 
the   Blind,  904  Armstrong,  Kansas  City  9,  Mis- 
souri. 
WILSON.   Mrs.   Henry  V.   P.    (d) 

Board  Member,  Delaware  Commission  for  the 
Blind,   Eastover   Hills,   Dover,   Delaware. 

t*WILSON,   Miss   Phyllis  J.    (b) 

Rehabilitation  Technician,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion,  DX   3,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
tWILSON,  W.  Carl   (e) 

Administrative  Assistant,  North  Carolina  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Box  2658,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 

t*Wimley,  Mrs.  Helen  K.  (c) 

Intake    Worker,    New    Jersey    Commission    for 
the   Blind,    1060   Broad   Street,   Newark   2,   New 
Jersey. 
tWINSWORTH,  Miss  Mabel  J.   (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind,  2275  East  55th  Street,  Cleveland  3, 
Ohio. 
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*WISE,  Jesse  R.  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Consultant,  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,     1206     Colonial     Building,     1237     Market 
Street,    Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania. 
WISE,  O.  F.   (b) 

Supervisor,  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Alabama 
Department  of  Education,  416  Monroe  Street, 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 

rWITCHER.  Dr.  Clifford  M.   (f) 

Research    Engineer,    American    Foundation    for 
the   Blind,    IS   West   16th   Street,  New  York   11, 
New  York. 
{WOOD,  H.  A.   (e) 

Executive  Secretary,  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  412  Labor  Building,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

t*WOOD,  L.  M. 

President,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto  2-B,  On- 
tario. 

t*WOOD,  Miss  Theresa   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social 
Service  and  Children's  Aid  Society,  285  Scher- 
merhorn   Street,    Brooklyn    17,   New   York. 

$*WOOD,  W.  S.  (b) 

Placement  Counselor,  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.    506   M   &   M    Building,   Houston,   Texas. 

tWOOLLY,  J.  M.  (g) 

Superintendent,  Arkansas   School  for  the  Blind, 
2600   West  Markham,   Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
WORDEN.   Mrs.    Helen  W.    (b) 

Field  Officer,  Rhode  Island  Association  for  the 
Blind,  39-49  Arcade  Building,  Providence  3, 
Rhode  Island. 

§WORDEN,  Jarvis  C.  (e) 

Executive  Secretary,  Rhode  Island  Association 
for  the  Blind,  39-49  Arcade  Building,  Providence 
3,  Rhode  Island. 


tWORTS,  Miss  Grace  (f) 

Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley 
Street,   Toronto  2-B,   Ontario. 

tWRENCH,  Frank  A.  (b) 

Chief,  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  3003  Park- 
wood    Avenue,    Richmond    21,    Virginia. 

tWRENCH,  Mrs.  Frank   (d) 

State  Advisory  Nurse,  3400  Moss  Side  Avenue, 
Richmond  21,  Virginia. 

t*YOUNG,  Miss  Aletha  L.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Board  of  Industrial  Aid  and 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  536 
West  30th  Street,  Indianapolis  23,  Indiana. 

YOUNG,  W.  R.  (b) 

Director  of  Rehabilitation,  Florida  Council  for 
the    Blind,    918   Tampa    Street,   Tampa,   Florida. 

*YOUNGMAN,  Richard  W.    (b) 

Merchandising  Representative,  Florida  Coopera- 
tive for  the  Blind,  918  North  Tampa  Street, 
Tampa,  Florida. 

{*ZAPLASKI,  Anthony    (d) 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte,  1415  St.  Mark  Street, 
Room    14.    Montreal,   Quebec. 

ZEWADSKI,  Mrs.  Irene  (c) 

Supervisor,  Social  Services,  Florida  Council 
for  the  Blind,  918  North  Tampa  Street,  Tampa, 
Florida. 

ZIBUNG.  Emil  E.   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Division  for  the 
Adult  Blind,  2385  North  Lake  Drive,  Milwau- 
kee  11,   Wisconsin. 

ZWIERZANSKI,   William   J.    (f) 

Electronic  Research  Engineer,  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New  York    11,   New  York. 


DIRECTORY  OF 
NATIONAL  AGENCIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

ALFRED  ALLEN,  Secretary-General 
c/o  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York 

OFFICERS  (1949-1951) 

Francis  B.  lerardi,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  President 

Roy  Kumpe,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  First  Vice-President 

Arthur  V.  Weir,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Second  Vice-President 

Alfred  Allen,  New  York,  New  York,  Secretary-General 

Lemont  Hackett,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Treasurer 

Founded  in  1895  as  the  Missouri  National  College  Association,  changed  in  1896  to  The 
American  Blind  People's  Higher  Education  and  General  Improvement  Association,  the  organiza- 
tion took  its  present  name  in  1905 — the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  The 
purpose  of  the  Association  is  "to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  promotion  of  all  phases 
of  work  for,  and  in  the  interest  of,  the  blind,  and  to  the  prevention  of  blindness,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Americas,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States." 

All  persons  in  the  Americas,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  or  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  are 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association.  The  membership  is  divided  into  eight  sectional 
.groups  of  specific  interests  for  the  purpose  of  representation  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association,  and  for  roimd-table  discussions.  The  Association  is  maintained  by  individual  mem- 
bership dues  of  $5  annually  payable  in  January.  Annual  conventions  are  held,  usually  in  June 
or  July.  All  members  receive  a  printed  copy  of  the  published  proceedings  of  conventions  as 
well  as  a  braille  or  ink-print  subscription  to  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

The  authority  to  govern  the  Association,  by  directing  its  policies  and  operations  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  formed,  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  fourteen  Di- 
rectors, composed  of  the  five  elected  officers,  the  immediate  Past  President  and  one  representative 
from  each  of  the  sections. 

Various  standing  committees  of  the  Association  may  work  jointly  with  corresponding  com- 
mittees of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  been  supplying  the  Bible  to  the  Blind  for  over  a  century, 
beginning  in  1835  with  the  publication  of  the  Bible  in  the  Line  Letter  system — the  first 
Bible  printed  for  the  sightless. 

For  those  who  receive  the  Word  of  God  through  their  fingertips  or  through  the  Talking 
Book,  the  Society  stretched  out  its  arm  a  little  further  in  1948.  Distribution  of  the  Scriptures 
to  the  Blind  was  the  largest  in  the  Society's  history. 

The  Society  offers  four  editions  of  the  Bible  in  Braille,  the  King  James  Version  and  the 
American  Revised  Version  being  available  in  both  Grade  ii4  and  in  Grade  2. 

For  those  unable  to  read  Braille,  the  Bible  in  the  Moon  system  may  be  secured.  A  Moon 
Bible  requires  58  volumes. 

The  Society  also  provides  the  Scriptures  on  Talking  Book  records  which  are  especially 
helpful  to  those  unable  to  read  any  embossed  system.  The  whole  Bible  requires  169  records — 
the  Old  Testament  is  on  129  records  and  the  New  Testament  on  40  records. 

A  Small  Volume  of  Scripture  Passages  including  the  23rd  Psalm,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  I  Corinthians  13,  and  many  other  favorite  passages  is  available  in  Braille, 
New  York  Point,  the  Moon  system  and  also  on  2  Talking  Book  records. 

The  Bible  Society  continues  to  supply  all  of  its  embossed  volumes  and  Talking  Book 
records  of  the  Bible  to  blind  persons  and  libraries  serving  the  Blind  at  a  fraction  of  their  cost 
• — 25  cents  a  volume,  plus  postage.  This  is  made  possible  through  contributions  from  friends 
of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Blind  to  the  Society's  Blind  Fund. 

The  Society  publishes  a  Braille  Concordance  in  10  large  volumes  which  is  proving  an  in- 
valuable aid  especially  to  ministers,  librarians  and  Bible  students.  These  volumes  are  also 
offered  to  blind  individuals  at  25  cents  a  volume,  plus  postage  or  $3.00  for  the  set. 

The  Scriptures  have  been  distributed  to  the  sightless  in  thirty-four  languages  and  systems 
up  to  the  end  of  1948. 

During  its  114  years  of  service  to  the  Blind,  the  Society  has  distributed  at  home  and  abroad 
a  total  of  246,124  volumes. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to  Scriptures  for  the  Blind  will  receive  prompt  attention  if  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  S.  Ruth  Barrett,  Secretary,  Work  for  the  Blind,  450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22, 
N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  promotes  those  interests  of  the  blind  which  can- 
not be  handled  advantageously  by  local  agencies.  Among  the  activities  are: 

Research^In  such  fields  as  education;  social  adjustment;  statistics;  legislation;  mechanical 
appliances,  such  as  the  Braille  typewriter  and  the  Talking  Book  machine. 

Consultation  Service — Agencies  for  the  blind  are  offered  comprehensive  information  and 
the  advice  of  experienced  workers  on  education,  vocations,  legislation,  statistical  records,  etc. 

Field  Service — Assistance  to  state  and  community  agencies  in  presenting  the  needs  of  the 
blind  to  government  officials,  legislators,  and  the  public;  organization  of  new  activities  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  where  needed;  surveys  in  which  an  evaluation  is  made  of  existing  services 
to  blind  adults  and  children,  and  recommendations  made  for  improvement  of  such  services. 

Library  Service — Students  of  work  for  the  blind  are  offered  the  facilities  of  a  reference 
and  lending  library  of  more  than  7,000  books,  pamphlets  and  magazines  relating  to  the  blind 
and  their  welfare. 

Publications — Books  and  painphlets  of  professional  interest;  three  magazines:  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Teachers'  Forum  (inkprint  and  Braille),  Talking  Book  Topics  (inkprint 
and  records),  the  Braille  Book  Review  (Braille)  and  Touch  and  Go  (Braille)  for  the  deaf-blind. 

Professional  Development — Promotion  of  professional  training  through  institutes  for  social 
workers,  and  summer  schools  for  workers  for  the  adult  blind  and  for  teachers  of  blind  children; 
an  employment  service  which  aids  qualified  personnel  to  secure  appointments  in  schools  for 
the  blind  and  in  agencies  for  the  adult  blind. 

Services  to  the  War-Blinded — A  department  which  through  visits  to  various  hospital  fa- 
cilities, office  consultations,  and  personal  contacts  offers  service  and  attention  to  the  many 
requests  of  the  newly  blinded  servicemen,  supplementary  to  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Veterans  Administrations. 

Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind — The  Department  of  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind  seeks  out  all 
deaf-blind  persons  throughout  the  country  and  studies  and  promotes  services  for  their  personal, 
social,  and  economic  rehabilitation. 

Service  to  Blind  Individuals — Information  and  advice  on  all  matters  concerning  the  blind; 
scholarships  to  promising  blind  students  in  colleges  and  professional  schools;  arrangements  for 
"one-fare"  privileges  for  blind  persons  and  their  gtiides  on  railway  and  bus  lines;  sale  of  Talk- 
ing Book  machines,  braille  writers,  braille  watches,  and  other  special  appliances  for  the  blind 
at  cost  price. 

Membership  in  the  Foundation — The  Foimdation  is  supported  principally  by  annual  con- 
tributions and  memberships.  Professional  membership  is  open  to  any  person  actively  engaged 
in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  OVERSEAS  BLIND,  INC. 

22  West  17th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

American  Fotindation  for  Overseas  Blind,  affiliated  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  is  an  organization  to  provide  aid  to  the  blind  of  Europe  and  to  advance  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Chartered  in  1858 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky 

When  schools  for  the  blind  were  established  in  this  country  over  a  century  ago,  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  was  for  an  ample  supply  of  embossed  books  and  special  apparatus  for  instruc- 
tional purposes.  A  central,  national  printing  house  to  supply  all  of  the  states  was  proposed, 
and  in  1858  Kentucky  chartered  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  ijlind.  It  is  the  oldest 
national  institution  for  the  blind  in  this  country  and  the  largest  puiilishing  house  for  the 
blind  in  the  world. 

Operating  on  a  non-profit  basis,  it  furnishes  bc)oks  and  apparatus  for  the  education  of  the 
6,000  blind  children  enrolled  in  the  public  institutions  and  classes  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  and  its  territories.  For  this  purpose,  Congress  provides  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$125,000  which  is  used  to  provide  free  schoolbooks  and  tangible  apparatus  for  all  of  the  public 
education  institutions  for  the  blind. 

For  the  o\er  30,000  adult  blind  readers,  the  Printing  House  provides  in  Braille  and  on 
Talking  Books  a  wide  range  of  literature  which  includes  41  periodicals.  The  Reader's  Digest, 
reprinted  each  month  both  in  Braille  and  on  Talking  Book  records,  has  been  acclaimed  by  the 
blind  as  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  literature  for  the  blind. 

Besides  being  the  official  schoolbook  printery,  the  Printing  House  prints  books  and 
periodicals  for  organizations  Avhich  provide  free  literature  for  the  blind.  Many  agencies  have 
found  this  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  than  doing  the  work  in  their  own  establishments. 

The  Printing  House  maintains  a  complete  Talking  Book  department  for  manufacturing 
the  Talking  Book  records  through  all  of  the  processes,  from  wax  recording  to  the  pressing  of 
the  discs.  This  department  provides  the  necessary  facilities  to  enable  the  institution  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  the  blind  for  recorded  literature. 

Recently,  the  Printing  House  undertook  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  books  in 
large  type  for  the  children  in  our  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  who  have  enough  useful 
vision  to  read  this  type  of  book  and  who  should  not  be  educated  with  Braille.  It  is  hoped 
that  there  may  rapidly  be  built  up  an  adequate  catalog  of  textbooks  and  other  educational 
materials  in  large  type  to  parallel  the  Braille  textbook  catalog. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Printing  House  has  cooperated  with  agencies  in  foreign  countries 
which  do  not  have  publishing  facilities  for  the  blind  by  accepting  students  from  these  countries 
and  training  them  in  the  Braille  printing  trade,  with  a  view  to  their  returning  to  their  respec- 
tive countries  and  setting  up  adequate  Braille  presses  for  their  own  people. 

Special  printing  presses,  embossing  machines,  sectional  maps.  Braille  writing-frames,  arith- 
metic slates,  Braillewriters,  Talking  Book  reproducers,  peg  boards  for  kindergarten,  frames 
for  writing  longhand,  and  sentence  boards  have  been  designed  and  built  here.  This  original 
material  has  profoundly  influenced  the  art  of  instructing  the  blind  in  this  and  other  countries. 
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BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  27,  California 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  was  established  in  1929  to  acquire  and  extend  the 
activities  of  the  Universal  Braille  Press,  an  unincorporated  philanthropic  institution  founded 
in  1919.  It  is  chartered  under  the  laws  of  California  as  a  nation-wide,  non-profit,  non- 
sectarian  institution  devoted  to  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Its  service  now  includes  the  following  major  activities: 

SOCIAL  WELFARE:  Adjustment  of  personal  problems  created  by  blindness.  Orientation — 
training  in  mobility.  Counselling  service  to  the  blind  and  partially  sighted  and  to  their  families. 
Information  given  and  referrals  made  to  other  agencies. 

HOME  TEACHING:  Individual  instruction  in  self-reliance  and  home-making;  instruction 
in  reading  and  writing  Braille  and  Moon  types  and  the  use  of  the  typewriter;  instruction  in 
handicrafts. 

RECREATION:  Planned  activities  provide  fun,  fellowship  and  cultural  opportunities  for 
the  blind.  These  cover  a  wide  variety  of  fields,  among  them  being  handicrafts,  sewing,  knitting. 
Braille,  dramatics,  vocal  lessons,  book  reviews,  short  story  writing,  social  dancing,  bridge  class, 
pottery  and  sculpturing. 

BUSINESS  PLACEMENT  AND  GUIDANCE:  Counselling  with  the  employable  blind;  as- 
sisting them  in  finding  employment  in  the  professions  and  trades  and  in  enlarging  their  eco- 
nomic opportunities  in  the  business  world;  business  loans  for  qualified  projects. 

PRINTING  DEPARTMENT:  Operates  on  a  non-commercial  basis  for  the  publication  of 
books  and  magazines  in  Braille  and  Moon  types  sponsored  by  Braille  Institute  or  by  other 
agencies. 

LIBRARY:  Free  circulation  of  books  and  magazines  in  Braille  and  Moon  types,  and  long 
playing  phonographic  records,  styled  "Talking  Books,"  to  the  blind  in  Southern  California 
and  Arizona. 

LITERATURE:  Sponsorship  of  books  and  magazines  in  Braille  and  Moon  types  on  a  non- 
profit basis,  and  free  to  the  blind  unable  to  pay. 

BRAILLE  BIBLES:  Publication  of  the  Bible  (Authorized  Version)  in  Braille,  Grade  One 
and  a  Half;  and  the  New  Testament,  Revised  Standard  Version,  copyrighted  1946,  Braille, 
Grade  Two,  free  to  the  blind,  or  at  special  prices  below  production  cost. 

RESEARCH:  Operation  of  experimental  machine  shop  and  laboratory  for  the  engineering 
and  development  of  a  Braille  typewriter,  mechanical  appliances  and  games  helpful  to  the 
economic  and  social  adjustment  of  the  blind. 

The  Institute  publishes  The  Braille  Mirror,  a  monthly  current  topic  magazine,  at  special 
rates  to  the  blind  below  production  cost. 

It  also  publishes  a  magazine  in  ink  prilit,  called  Light,  which  features  biographical  sketches 
of  the  successful  blind,  their  needs  and  resourcefulness,  together  with  a  variety  of  matter  hav- 
ing to  do  with  welfare  work  for  the  blind. 

The  Institute  is  maintained  by  bequests,  endowments,  voluntary  contributions  from  the 
public  and  by  membership  dues  ranging  from  $5  to  $100  a  year,  with  life  membeiships  at 
$1,000. 
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THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

National  Office:  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

L.  M.  Wood,  C.B.E.,  President 

E.  A.  Baker,  O.B.E.,  Managing  Director 

With  offices  in  thirty-two  of  the  principal  cities  of  Canada,  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  founded  in  1918,  offers  complete  services  to  the  16,888  blind  people  registered 
throughout  the  Dominion  as  at  March  31st,  1949,  and  does  extensive  work  in  the  fields  of  sight- 
saving  and  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

The  aim  of  the  Institute  is  that  every  blind  person  in  the  country  should  achieve  the 
greatest  degree  of  independence  possible.  To  this  end,  the  Institute  operates  factories  for  the 
employment  of  blind  men  and  women;  it  installs  and  supervises  tobacco  stands,  newsstands, 
canteens  and  cafeterias,  operated  by  blind  merchants;  it  maintains  up-to-date  libraries  of 
Braille  and  Talking  Books;  provides  home  teaching  service  throughout  the  country;  acts  as  a 
social  service  agency;  provides  facilities  for  the  marketing  of  the  products  of  home  workers; 
interests  itself  in  recreational  activities  for  blind  people  and  promotes  research  on  special  ap- 
pliances for  the  use  of  the  blind;  maintains  an  employment  and  placement  department  which 
trains  blind  workers  and  finds  jobs  for  them  in  general  industry;  encourages  and  assists  those 
blind  persons  who  wish  to  undertake  independent  careers  in  business  or  the  professions;  op- 
erates residences  for  blind  people  without  homes  of  their  own;  promotes  legislation  designed 
to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  blind  and  advances  the  interests  of  blind 
individuals  and  the  blind  as  a  group  in  every  legitimate  way. 

Geographically,  the  Institute  has  six  divisions,  each  governed  by  a  voluntary  board  and 
managed  by  a  superintendent  (usually  blind).  In  each  division,  local  areas  are  served  by 
blind  field  secretaries.  The  National  Council,  a  voluntary  body,  some  of  whose  members  are 
blind,  co-ordinates  the  work  of  the  divisions  and  guides  Institute  policy  on  the  national  level. 

Since  the  return  of  the  first  war-blinded  serviceman  from  the  Second  Great  W'ar,  the 
Institute  has  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  Dominion  Government  for  the  training,  rehabilitation 
and  after-care  of  the  war  blinded. 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  co-operates  with  agencies  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  world.  Information  concerning  its  method  of  operation  is  freely  a\ailable  to 
any  interested  individual  or  organization. 
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CLOVERNOOK  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 
CINCINNATI  LIBRARY  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Cincinnati  31,  Ohio 

The  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind  was  founded  by  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B. 
Trader  in  1901.  The  books  were  deposited  in  the  Public  Library,  Cincinnati  and  the  Librarian 
and  attendants  were  paid  by  them.  This  Society  outgrew  the  space  allotted  for  the  books,  so  in 
1934  they  were  taken  to  Clovernook  and  housed  on  the  second  floor  of  the  shop  building. 
There  are  1,058  active  readers  and  the  circulation  is  about  fifty  thousand  books  and  magazines 
each  year.  The  collection  consists  of  37,000  Braille  books.  Music  and  Magazines  and  48,000  Talk- 
ing Book  records. 

The  examination  of  the  children's  eyes  in  the  Public  Schools  was  started  in  1904. 

In  1905  classes  for  Blind  children  in  connection  with  the  Public  Schools  were  opened 
through  the  efforts  of  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B.  Trader.  There  is  a  class  for  totally  blind 
children  and  other  classes  for  conservation  of  vision. 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind  was  founded  in  1903  by  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B. 
Trader.  Clovernook  was  the  former  home  of  the  poet  sisters,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary.  It  is  an 
Industrial  Home  for  forty  women.  It  consists  of  a  tract  of  29  acres — two  dwellings  and  a  two- 
story  shop  approximately  one  hundred  feet  square — besides  farm  buildings  and  a  large  garage. 

The  shop  provides  a  weaving  and  printing  department.  The  weaving  department  contains 
ten  looms  and  the  women  weave  rag  rugs,  woolen  blankets  and  other  articles. 

In  the  printing  department  the  blind  girls  do  the  Braille  stereotyping  on  zinc  plates — 
taking  dictation  from  the  dictaphone — proof-reading,  collating,  sewing  of  the  books — wire 
stitching  of  the  magazines  on  power  machines,  make  up  the  shipping  boxes  and  j^ack  the 
books.  They  are  busy  seven  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week. 
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THE  HADLEY  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

620  Lincoln  Avenue,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

The  Hadley  School  offers  70  home-study  courses,  ranging  from  the  fifth  grade  through  a  com- 
plete high-school  curriculum,  to  university  work.  A  course  in  the  reading  of  Braille  is  avail- 
able to  those  who  have  not  learned  it,  or  who  wish  to  "brush  up." 

All  Hadley  courses  are  given  tuition-free  to  the  blind.  The  generosity  of  people  interested 
in  the  blind  and  in  their  welfare  makes  this  possible. 

The  School  maintains  a  Braille  lending  library  that  supplies  students  with  all  books  needed 
for  their  courses,  and  all  instructional  material  in  Braille. 

The  School  employs  a  staff  of  experienced  teachers  and  Braillists  who  provide  individual- 
ized instruction,  through  personal  letters  written  in  Braille,  as  students  progress  from  lesson 
to  lesson. 

Writing  equipment  and  materials  are  supplied  to  students  in  need  of  them.  Those  who 
prove  themselves  capable  and  reliable,  but  who  must  write  with  slate  and  stylus,  are  granted 
the  loan  of  a  Braille  Writer  in  order  to  facilitate  their  studies. 

In  co-operation  with  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  School  has  prepared,  and  now  offers, 
a  course  in  Accident  Prevention  especially  for  the  blind. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  practical  instruction  in  creative  writing,  the  School  now  offers 
courses  in  short  story  writing  and  verse  writing,  and  publishes  biennially,  with  the  assistance 
of  The  Author  and  Journalist,  a  Braille  edition  of  this  magazine's  "Handy  Market  List." 

Through  a  co-ordinated  arrangement  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  Hadley  School 
makes  available  in-  Braille  selected  courses  offered  by  the  University's  Home-Study  Depart- 
ment. This  service  includes  the  Brailling  of  required  textbooks  and  instructions,  transcription 
into  typewritten  form  of  Brailled  lessons  for  the  University  instructor,  and  transcription  of 
his  corrections  and  remarks  into  Braille.  Three  courses  in  Freshman  and  Sophomore  English 
are  now  available,  offering  in  all  g'/s  semester  hours  of  college  credit.  A  Sophomore  course  in 
Psychology  will  be  available  in  the  Fall  of  1949. 

Hadley  Scholarships  for  this  university  work  are  available  upon  application.  These  scholar- 
ships make  the  college  studies  free  to  the  blind,  as  are  all  Hadley  courses. 

Application  for  enrollment  in  the  Hadley  School  may  be  made  at  any  time  throughout 
the  year.  The  School  serves  about  1,000  persons  annually. 

A  Braille  or  print  catalogue  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
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HOWE  PRESS  OF  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

Watertown  72,  Mass. 
Ever  since  1832  the  embossing  of  books  for  the  blind  and  the  manufacture  of  special  ap- 
pliances has  been  carried  on  by  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  first  director,  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe  personally  raised  special  funds  for  this  purpose.  After  his  death  his 
successor  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos  raised  an  endowment  fund  and  established  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press  in  1882.  Now  located  on  the  school  campus  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  the  Howe  Press  continues 
to  carry  out  the  work  which  Dr.  Howe  began. 

Printing  Braille  Books 

The  bulk  of  our  work  is  adult  literature  for  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  addition,  text 
books,  testing  material,  and  music  embossed  for  Perkins  Institution  are  made  available  at  cost 
to  anyone  needing  them.  We  publish  several  reading  aids  for  adult  beginners.  Price  lists  and 
music  catalogues  are  available  in  print  and  braille. 

Maps 
Embossed  paper  maps,  both  historical  and  geographical  are  for  sale.  The  Braille  Map-of- 
the-Month,  which  deals  with  a  current  news  event,  is  sent  free  to  braille  readers  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

Appliances 
These  are  mostly  educational  devices  including  braille  writers,  braille  shorthand  writers, 
and  a  variety  of  braille  slates.  We  also  manufacture  some  mathematical  instruments,  and  room 
thermometers.  Price  lists  are  available,  and  a  bulletin  describing  the  Perkins  Brailler. 

Games 

These  include  brailled  playing  cards,  specially  designed  sets  of  chess  and  checkers,  inter- 
locking dominoes,  Chinese  checkers,  and  anagrams.  Also  a  special  slate  for  brailling  your  own 
playing  cards. 

Equipment 

Stereotyping  equipment  is  made  primarily  for  our  own  use  but  is  also  manufactured  to 
order.  Used  equipment  is  usually  available. 

Machine  Shop  Facilities 
A  modern  tool-making  and  machine  shop  has  been  established  recently  to  take  care  of  the 
new  Perkins  Brailler.  These  facilities  are  adequate  for  the  development  and  manufacture  of 
new  mechanical  devices. 

JOHN  MILTON  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

A  world-wide  service  to  the  Blind  by  United  Protestantism 
chiefly  through  Religious  Publications  in  Braille 

Through  this  Society  more  than  50  Protestant  denominations  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  unite  to  serve  the  religious  interests  and  needs  of  the  blind.  Each  month  its  two 
magazines,  the  "John  Milton  Magazine"  for  adults  and  "Discovery"  for  boys  and  girls,  along 
with  its  other  religious  publications  in  Braille  carry  the  light  and  cheer  of  the  Christian  faith 
to  thousands  on  this  continent  and  in  26  foreign  countries. 

Today  the  Society  is  extending  its  services  to  Mission  Schools  and  Homes  for  the  Blind 
overseas,  especially  in  Asia  and  the  Near  East. 

To  impart  spiritual  strength,  inspiration  and  new  hope  to  the  blind  through  Christian 
non-sectarian  literature  in  Braille,  is  the  mission  of  the  John  Milton  Society.  Helen  Keller 
is  its  president.  The  extent  and  continuance  of  its  services  wholly  depend  on  voluntary  con- 
tributions. Its  offices  are  located  at  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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THE  MATILDA  ZIEGLER  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 

Howard  M.  Liechty,  Managing  Editor 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  tiie  Blind  was  founded  in  1907  and  is  published  monthly 
by  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs. 
William  Ziegler  of  New  York,  by  whose  generosity  it  was  endowed  in  perpetuity.  The  genius  of 
the  late  Walter  G.  Holmes,  for  thirty-nine  years  its  editor  and  manager,  caused  its  being  and 
its  continuing  high  tradition.  Its  purpose  throughout  its  history  has  been  that  of  these  two 
great  souls — to  serve  the  blind  out  of  love  for  humanity;  specifically,  to  bring  to  blind  readers 
entertainment  and  companionship,  and  the  best  of  reading  material  available  in  the  literature 
of  this  country.  Other  services,  within  its  capacity,  are  the  supplying  of  alarm  clocks  marked 
for  touch  reading,  typewriters,  radios,  playing  cards  embossed  in  Moon  type,  and  other  aids 
and  appliances,  all  at  reduced  prices. 

A  typical  list  of  contents  includes  a  cover  poem  appropriate  to  the  month,  editorials, 
"Special  Notices" — items  and  events  of  particular  interest  about  the  blind  and  activities  by 
and  for  the  blind,  "Current  Events" — a  review  of  the  news  of  the  month,  a  short  fiction  story, 
three  or  four  articles  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  of  general  interest  or  of  informational 
nature,  a  review  of  a  currently  best-selling  novel,  an  article  dealing  with  new  appliances  and 
aids  for  the  blind,  an  account  of  a  blind  person  of  interesting  or  unusual  attainment,  a 
necrology  of  blind  persons,  and  a  department  of  contemporary  and  classical  poetry. 

The  publishers  desire  the  Ziegler  Magazine  to  be  read  by  any  blind  people  who  would  find 
it  worthwhile.  It  will  be  sent  entirely  free  of  charge  to  anyone  making  application.  The  mailing 
date  of  a  given  month's  issue  is  usually  during  the  last  full  week  of  the  previous  month. 

Three  editions  are  published:  Braille,  New  York  Point,  and  Moon  type. 
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NATIONAL  BRAILLE  PRESS,  INC. 

88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 

The  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  is  a  charitable  organization,  dependent  entirely  on  private 
contributions,  publishing  for  free  distribution:  Weekly  Neivs,  a  current  events  magazine  for 
the  blind,  printed  in  Braille  Grade  2;  Our  Special,  a  monthly  magazine  for  blind  women, 
printed  in  Braille  Grade  H/^;  The  Home  Teacher,  a  professional  journal  for  home  teachers 
and  social  workers,  printed  in  Braille  Grade  2.  Also,  it  accepts  contracts  for  the  publishing  of 
other  Braille  periodicals,  but  not  for  profit. 

Founded  as  the  Braille  Weekly  Publishing  Company,  January,  1927;  incorporated  under 
its  present  name  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  May  29,  1929. 

Purpose:  Embossing,  printing  and  circulating  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  reading 
matter  for  the  blind;  promoting  finger  reading  and  assisting  the  blind  to  become  happier  and 
better  informed  citizens.  The  organization  employs  twenty-five  persons  on  its  project,  fourteen 
of  whom  are  visually  handicapped. 

Distribution:  Throughout  the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  and  to  English-speaking 
readers  all  over  the  world. 

Officers:  President  and  Treasurer,  Charles  Boyden,  Boston;  First  Vice-President  and  As- 
sistant Treasurer,  Walter  I.  Badger,  Jr.,  Boston;  Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Elmore  I.  MacPhie, 
West  Newton;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Fay,  Cambridge;  Managing  Director,  Francis  B. 
lerardi,  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 
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THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
COMMITTEE  ON  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Loaring-Clark,  Secretary,  Jackson,  Tennessee 

The  National  Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church  through  its  Committee  on  Literature  for  the 
Blind  publishes  a  monthly  magazine.  The  Church  Herald,  which  has  a  mailing  list  of  some 
600  names.  This  is  the  free  gift  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  visually  handicapped  and 
is  edited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loaring-Clark,  D.D.,  Jackson, 
Tennessee.  The  Church  Herald  is  published  in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  H/q  ^^id  contains  the 
Church  Calendar,  Prayers,  Articles,  Poems,  a  book  in  serial  form,  a  Question  and  Answer 
Department,  a  News  and  Notes  Department  and  thie  Episcopal  Church  School  Lessons  accord- 
ing to  the  Bible  Class  and  Home  Department  Quarterly  edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Hiram  R. 
Bennett,  D.D.  and  published  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  H.  M.  Jacobs  Co. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
OF  BLINDNESS,  INC. 

1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  engaged  in  a  program  to  eliminate 
preventable  loss  of  sight.  Its  objects  are: 

1.  To  endeavor  to  ascertain,  through  study  and  investigation,  any  causes,  whether  direct  or 
indirect,  which  may  result  in  blindness  or  impaired  vision. 

2.  To  advocate  measures  which  shall  lead  to  the  elimination  of  such  causes. 

3.  To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  care  and  use  of  the 
eyes. 

The  Society's  preventive  program  for  both  children  and  adults  is  carried  out  through 
field  work,  publications,  correspondence,  statistical  service,  personal  interviews  and  other 
media  of  public  education.  It  coordinates  its  work  with  that  of  other  organizations  in  all  phases 
of  saving  sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lectures,  charts  and  assistance  in  sight-saving  projects  are 
available  on  request.  It  publishes  the  following  periodicals:  Sight-Savitig  Review,  quarterly, 
$2.50  a  year;  Eye  Health  and  Safety  News,  published  twice  a  year,  sent  free  upon  request;  and 
Annual  Report. 
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ROYER-GREAVES  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 

Paoli,  Pennsylvania 

This  school,  formerly  at  King  of  Prussia,  was  established  and  is  conducted  for  retarded 
blind  children.  Here  pupils  are  trained  in  school  work,  music,  hand  crafts  and  those  home 
duties  so  essential  to  their  future  usefulness  and  happiness. 

To  meet  the  extra  demands  made  by  premature  babies,  a  junior  unit  has  been  established 
on  a  large  farm  six  miles  from  Coatesville.  Here,  with  equipment  and  furnishings  particularly 
adapted  to  them,  little  folks  have  an  opportunity  for  physical  and  mental  development. 

Each  unit  is  conducted  as  a  normal  family  with  its  natural  home  life.  Pupils  are  registered 
from  ten  States,  and  former  pupils  are  living  full  and  busy  lives. 

Paoli  is  on  Lincoln  Highway,  Route  30,  and  the  Main  Line  of  the  P.R.R.  All  through  trains 
stop  at  Paoli,  and  the  trip  to  New  York  may  be  made  without  change  of  cars. 
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THE  SEEING  EYE,  INC. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

Henry  A.  Colgate,  President  &  Chairman  of  the  Board 

W.  H.  Ebeling,  Exec.  Vice-President 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  a  national  philanthropic  organization  established  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  blind  men  and  women  through  the  use  of  dog  guides.  Its  three-fold  purpose  is:  Training 
dogs  to  guide  the  blind;  teaching  blind  people  how  to  use  the  dogs,  and  teaching  sighted  men 
to  become  instructors. 

It  was  founded  in  1929  by  the  late  Mrs.  Dorothy  H.  Eustis  and  was  incorporated  in  1932 
under  the  welfare  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  Seeing  Eye  has  no  branches  and  does 
not  duplicate  the  activities  of  existing  agencies  for  the  blind,  but  cooperates  closely  with  them 
in  the  common  purpose  of  improving  the  status  of  the  blind.  Eligibility  of  the  applicant  is 
based  upon  physical  and  mental  fitness,  character  and  need.  No  eligible  blind  person  is  denied 
the  service  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Sixteen  hundred  adjustments  have  been  made  and  classes 
are  held  during  every  month  of  the  year  with  an  annual  student  body  of  170. 

Since  it  is  a  membership  organization  it  does  not  participate  in  benefits,  raffles  or  similar 
events  and  permission  is  never  granted  by  the  organization  to  sell  tickets  or  articles  said  "to 
help  The  Seeing  Eye." 

As  a  pioneer  organization,  The  Seeing  Eye  recognizes  its  responsibility  to  set  and  maintain 
standards  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  blind  and  the  endorsement  of  the  public.  Both  the 
quality  of  its  work  and  the  nature  of  its  policies  have  that  end  in  view. 
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PROGRAM 

Monday,  July  18,  1949 
OPENING  SESSION 
Ballroom       8:oo  P.  M. 
INVOCATION 

Rabbi  Benjamin  L.  Grossman,  Congregation  Beth  Hamidrash  Hagodal,  Roxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts 

ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME: 
HOST 

Fred  V.  Walsh,  President,  The  Massachusetts  Council  of  Organizations  for  the  Blind 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

His  Excellency,  Paul  A.  Dever,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
CITY  OF  BOSTON 

The  Honorable  James  M.  Curley,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston 

RESPONSE 

Maurice   I.   Tynan,  Assistant  Chief,  Services  for   the   Blind,   Office  of  Vocational   Re- 
habilitation, Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
Executive  Secretary,  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

INFORMAL  RECEPTION 

Tuesday,  July  19,  1949 

GENERAL  SESSION 

Morning       9:00-12:00 

Georgian  Room 

Chairman:    Alfred   L.   Severson,   Executive   Director,   Chicago   Lighthouse   for   the   Blind, 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Problems  in  the  Coordination  of  Public  Assistance  Philosophy  and  Practices  with  Rehabilitation 

As  Seen  in  a  Mid-West  State 

E.  F.  Costigan,  Director,  Division  for  Adult  Blind,  Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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As  Seen  in  an  Eastern  State 

Herbert  R.  Brown,  Director,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Albany,  New  York 

Areas  of  Possible  Future  Federal  Participation  in  ^Vork  for  the  Blind 
A  Federal  Viewpoint 

Michael  J.  Shortley,  Director,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Services  for  the  Blind, 

Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  State  Viewpoint 

H.  B.  Aycock,  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation  Director,  Louisiana  State  Department  of 

Public  Welfare,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

SECTIONAL  MEETINGS 
2:00  P.  M. 

GROUP  A  (Parlor  A) — Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city-wide,  county  and  local  work,  of 
workshops  and  industrial  homes  and  of  homes. 

Chairman:  R.  E.  Barrett,  Superintendent,  Pennsylvania  ^Vorking  Home  for  the  Blind,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 
For  election  purposes  only,  to  elect: 
Board  Member — for  four  years 
Chairman — for  two  years 
Secretary — for  two  years 

GROUP  B  (Georgian  Room) — Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement  agents  and  field  officers. 
Chairman:  Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Office  of  Vocational 

Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Adjustment  Training  Centers  for  the  Blind — Their  need,  scope  of  training  and  relationship 
to  the  functions  of  an  agency  for  the  blind 

Miss   Helen  Cutting,  Superintendent,  North  Carolina  Preconditioning  Center  for  the 

Blind,  Butner,  North  Carolina 
Why  an  Organized  Concession  Stand  Department  is  Essential  to  a  ^\'elI-balanced  Program 
of  Services  for  the  Blind 

Douglas  R.  Strong,  Manager  of  Stands  and  Cafeterias,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 

the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Election  of  Officers: 

Board  Member — for  four  years 

Chairman — for  two  years 

Secretary — for  two  years 
Development  of  Opportunities  for  Blind  Persons  in  Rural  Occupations — A  panel  discussion 
— down-to-earth  discussion  of  rural  pursuits  and  their  application  by  blind  persons 
Chairman:   J.  H.  Chappell,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Members:  G.  W.  Owens,  Vocational  Counselor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Public 

AVelfare,  Jackson,  Mississippi 

B.  Preuss,  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Division  of  Welfare,  Jefferson 

City,  Missouri 

G.  H.  Stewart,  Agricultural  Placement  Agent,  Division  of  Social  Administration,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

GROUP  H  (Parlor  B) — Librarians,  administrative  heads  of  publishing  houses  and  all  others 
engaged  or  interested  in  publishing  for  the  blind 
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Chairman:  Miss  Alice  Rohrback,  Chief,  Braille  Transcribing  Section,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Election  of  Officers: 

Chairman — for  two  years 
Secretary — for  two  years 

Current  Problems  of  Librarians  for  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Margaret  McDonald,  Librarian,  Wolfner  Branch,  Library  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis 

Public  Library,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
The  Relative  Value  of  Braille  and  the  Talking  Book  as  a  Means  of  Reading 

Mary  E.  Elliott,  National  Braille  Press,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
The  Present  Place  of  Braille  as  an  Aid  to  the  Blind 

Speaker  to  be  announced 
How  a  Magazine  for  the  Blind  can  best  Serve  its  Purpose 

Howard  M.  Liechty,  Managing  Editor,  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  Monsey, 

New  York 
The  Poet's  Guild  and  its  Service  to  the  Blind 

Merrill  A.  V.  Maynard,  Director  of  the  Poet's  Guild,  Taunton,  Massachusetts 

SECTIONAL  MEETINGS 
8:00  P.  M. 
GROUP  C  (Georgian  Room) — Home  teachers  and  social  workers. 

Chairman:  Miss  Averill  H.  MacCollum,  Home  Teacher,  Department  of  Visitation  of  Adult 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Rockford,  Illinois 

Election  of  Officers: 

Board  Member — for  /our  years 

Chairman — for  two  years 

Secretary — for  two  years 
What  the  Home  Teacher  Should  be  able  to  do  for  Blind  Students  or  Clients 
Is  Social  Adjustment  a  Definite  Part  of  the  Home  Teacher's  Job;  and  What  does  the  Term 
Include? 

The  Home  Teacher's  Role  in  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  Employable  Blind  Persons 
GROUP  D  (Parlor  A) — Lay  and  non-professional  group. 

Chairman:  Jake  Jacobson,  Counsellor  at  Law,  Portsmouth,  Virginia 

Election  of  Officers: 

Board  Member — for  four  years 

Chairman — for  two  years 

Secretary — for  two  years 
The  Part  the  Lay  Group  Can  Play  in  the  Advancement  of  the  Blind 

Frank  A.  Wrench,  Chief,  Rehabilitation  Services,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind, 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Wednesday,  July  20,  1949 

GENERAL  SESSION 

Morning       9:00-12:00 

Georgian  Room 

Chairman:   Philip  S.  Piatt,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Director,  The  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  New  York 
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Blind  Persons  in  the  Professions 

Some  General  Facts  Regarding  Blind  Persons  in  Professional  Occupations 

Miss  Helga  Lende,  Librarian,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 
In  Schools  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby,  Superintendent,  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  Alamogordo, 

New  Mexico 
Experiences  of  a  Scientific  Investigator 

Wayne  Woolley,  Ph.D.,  Member,  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  New  York, 

New  York 
In  Music 

Herbert  C.  Treneer,  Music  Consultant,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  To- 
ronto, Ontario 
In  College  Teaching 

Kingsley   Price,   Ph.D.,   Professor   in   Philosophy,  Sarah   Lawrence  College,   Bronxville, 

New  York 

In  Insurance 

Ralph  M.  Porter,  Insurance  Broker,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
In  Osteopathy 

Arthur  D.  Katwick,  O.D.,  Stoughton,  Massachusetts 
Employer  Attitudes  on  Blind  Workers 

Miss  Anne  Lehman,  Senior  Employment  Consultant  for  the  Handicapped,  New  York 

State  Employment  Service,  New  York,  New  York 

In  Our  Own  Profession 

Miss  Kathern  F.  Gruber,  Director,  Services  for  War-blinded,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 

1:45  P.  M. — Sight-Seeing  Opportunities 
Tour  of  Industries  for  the  Blind 
Tour  of  Other  Blind  Activities 

Tour  of  Perkins  Institution  (Via  Charles  River  Launch) 
Two  Interesting  Historical  Tours 

SECTIONAL  MEETINGS 

2  P.  M. 
GROUP  A  (Parlor  A) 

Chairman:  R.  E.  Barrett,  Superintendent,  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  the  Blind,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

The  Workshop — A  Deficit  Operation 

C.  C.  Kleber,  General  Manager,  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 

The  Deaf-blind  and  the  Workshop 

George  E.  Keane,  Service  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Homework  and  its  Relationship  to  Workshops 

Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend,  Director,  Department  for  the  Handicapped,  Brooklyn  Bu- 
reau of  Social  Service,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Responsibility  of  Workshops  to  the  Blind  with  Reference  to  Wages  and  Hours 
Miss  Louise  McGuire,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GROUP  G  (Parlor  B) — Executive  heads  of  and  teachers  in  residential  and  public-school  classes. 
Chairman:  Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby,  Superintendent,  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  Alamo- 
gordo, New  Mexico 
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Election  of  Officers: 

Chairman — for  two  years 

Secretary — for  two  years 
Coordinating  the  Program  of  the  School  and  Adult  Agencies 

Francis  M.  Andrews,  Superintendent,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Maryland 

STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC 
4:30  P.  M. 
Chairman:   Herbert  C.  Treneer,  Music  Consultant,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 
(Hancock  Room) 

Program  to  be  announced 

6:30  P.  M. 
SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  BANQUET  AND  PRESENTATION 

Georgian  Room 

Toastmaster: 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Executive  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Guest  of  Honor: 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Presentation  to  be  made  by: 

Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 

and 

J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Vice-President,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Los  Angeles,  California 

8:00  P.  M.    Entertainment 

Thursday,  July  21,  1949 

GENERAL  SESSION 
Morning       9:00-12:00 
Georgian  Room 
Chairman:  Miss  Kathern  F.  Gruber,  Director,  Services  for  War-Blinded,  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 
Attitudes  Towards  Blindness 
Attitudes  of  the  Sighted  Toward  the  Blind 

Harry  E.  Simmons,  Director  of  Rehabilitation,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  Tampa, 
Florida 

Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend,  Director,  Department  for  the  Handicapped,  Brooklyn  Bu- 
reau of  Social  Service,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Attitudes  of  the  Blind  Toward  the  Sighted 

Milton  H.  Klein,  Consultant,  Public  Assistance  Division,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

H.  Kenneth  McCollam,  Rehabilitation  Supervisor  for  the  Blind,  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Blind,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Attitudes  of  the  Blind  Toward  Blindness 

Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

11: 30  A.  M.    Election  of  Officers 
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SECTIONAL  MEETINGS 
2:00  P.  M. 
GROUP  B  (Second  Meeting)— (Georgian  Room) 

Chairman:   Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Office  of  Vocational 

Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  views  of  employment  counselors  and  employers  toward  the  placement  of  blind  persons 
in  industry.  A  panel  discussion  in  which  theory  will  be  thrown  to  the  winds  and  facts  will 
be  faced  in  a  manner  which  should  be  refreshing  to  workers  in  the  field. 
Members: 

Melvin  Griffith,  Manager  of  Personnel,  Metal  Products  Division,  Koppers  Company,  Inc., 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

D.  P.  Rintoul,  Manager,  Toronto  Container  Division,  Gair  Company,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Lindsay  G.  Williamson,  National  Director  of  Employment,  Canadian  National  Institute 

for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 

George  A.  Magers,  Regional  Supervisor  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Division  of  Rehalnlita- 

tion,  DeKalb,  Illinois 

A.  E.  Septinelli,  Supervisor  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, Sacramento,  California 
Summary  by 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal 

Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GROUP  F  (Parlor  A) — Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  and  professional  staff  members. 
Acting  Chairman:   (Secretary)  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Election  of  Officers: 

Chairman — for  two  years 

Secretary — for  two  years 
Advantages  of  a  Unified  Program  for  the  Blind  as  Organized  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 

Arthur  V.  Weir,  General  Manager,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto, 

Ontario 
What  Services  Can  We  Expect  a  Model  Law  to  Provide  for  all  Blind  Persons  within  the 
State? 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal 

Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Contributions  of  a  National  Agency  to  State  Work 

Miss  Clara  Langerhans,  Field  Representative,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New 

York,  New  York 

8:00  P.  M. 
GROUP  C  (Second  Meeting)— (Pa/7or  A) 

Chairman:  Miss  Averill  H.  MacCollum,  Home  Teacher,  Department  of  Visitation  of  Adult 

Blind,  State  Department  of  Public  W^elfare,  Rockford,  Illinois 
Travel  Techniques  and  When  the  Home  Teacher  Employs  these  to  Help  the  Blind  Person. 
How  and  when  does  she  teach  them. 

Discussion  of  the  Effectiveness  of  the  Foundation  Braille  Primer 

When,  if  Ever,  Does  the  Home  Teacher  Use  the  Services  of  a  Well-qualified  Social  Case 
Worker  in  Trying  to  help  the  Blind  Person  in  his  Adjustment 
The  Social  Effects  of  Certain  Eye  Conditions 
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GROUP  E  (Parlor  B) — Executive  heads  of  any  commission  or  Association  doing  statewide  work. 

Chairman:   George  F.  Meyer,  Executive  Director,  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

Election  of  Officers: 

Chairman — for  two  years 
Secretary — for  two  years 

The  Function  and  Training  of  the  Home  Teacher 

Josef  G.  Cauffman,  Principal,  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

The  Present  Scope  and  Future  Possibility  of  Home  Industries  in  a  Program  for  the  Blind 
W.  Harold  Bleakley,  State  Rehabilitation  Supervisor,  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania 

Discussion 

Friday,  July  22,  1949 

GENERAL  SESSION 
Morning       9:00-12:00 
Georgian  Room 
Chairman:   Dr.  Francis  J.  Cimimings,  President,  A.A.W.B.,  Executive  Secretary,  Delaware 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Measurement  of  Progress 

Inventory  of  the  Past  Year  in  Work  for  the  Blind  in  U.  S.  A. — Advances,  Regressions  and 

Goals 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Inventory  of  the  Past  Year  in  Work  for  the  Blind  in  Canada 

Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Business  Session 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  A.A.W.B. 

Report  of  the  Necrology  Committee 

Howard   M.   Liechty,  Chairman,   Managing  Editor,  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the 
Blind,  Monsey,  New  York 

Report  of  the  Auditing  Committee 

Everett  R.  Steece,  Chairman,  Administrative  Assistant,  State  Services  for  the  Blind,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman,  Executive  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn, 
New  York 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Certification  of  Home  Teachers 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman,  Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee 

W.  L.  McDaniel,  Chairman,  General  Manager,  Washington  Society  for  the  Blind,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

New  Business 

Invitations  to  next  Convention 

Installation  of  Officers 

Adjournment 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 
1949-1951 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

President  *Francis  B.  lerardi,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

First  Vice-President *Roy  Kumpe,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Second  Vice-President  Arthur  V.  Weir,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Secretary-General Alfred  Allen,  New  York,  New  York 

Treasurer *Lemont  Hackett,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Past  President   *Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

GROUP 

a  (Until  1953) Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

b  (Until  1953) *Frederick  W.  Ave-Lallemant,  Washington,  D.  C. 

c  (Until  1953) *Miss  Marie  A.  Busch,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri 

d  (Until  1953) *Charles  D.  Grover,  Albany,  New  York 

e  (Until  1951) *Aubra  Hurt,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

£  (Until  1951) *Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  Toronto,  Ontario 

g  (Until  1951) Robert  Lambert,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

h  (Until  1951) Miss  S.  Ruth  Barrett,  New  York,  New  York 

*Visually  Handicapped. 
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2l6  OFFICERS    AND    COMMITTEES 


GROUP  OFFICERS 
1949-1951 

GROUP  a 

Chairman   Byron  M.  Smith,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Secretary  Carl  E.  Olsen,  New  York,  New  York 

GROUP  b 

Chairman *William  S.  Wood,  Houston,  Texas 

Secretary Mrs.  Madeline  McCrary,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

GROUP  c 

Chairman *Miss  Louise  Cowan,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Secretary *Miss  Mary  E.  Rowell,  Asheville,  North  Carolina 

GROUP  d 

Chairman *Jake  Jacobson,  Portsmouth,  Virginia 

Secretary *Miss  Helen  Scherer,  New  York,  New  York 

GROUP  e 

Chairman  Mrs.  Ethel  Lee  Johnston,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri 

-    Secretary  Mrs.  Lenore  Y.  Gay,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

GROUP  f 

Chairman *  Arthur  N.  Magill,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Secretary Mrs.  Dorothy  D.  Bryan,  New  York,  New  York 

GROUP  g 

Chairman  Robert  H.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Secretary Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

GROUP  h 

Chairman Howard  M.  Liechty,  Monsey,  New  York 

Secretary J.  Edward  Waterhouse,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 

*Visually  Handicapped. 
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Stetson  K.  Ryan 


PERMANENT  COMMITTEES 
SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  FUND  TRUSTEESHIP 

*Francis  B.  lerardi,  Chairman 


*L.  L.  "Watts 


SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 
*Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman 


*J.  Robert  Atkinson 


''Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D. 


BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

*Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman 
Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.,  Secretary  Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 
*  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman 


Alfred  Allen,  Ex  officio 
*Lon  Alsup 
*R.  E.  Barrett 

James  Buckley 
♦Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D. 

Joseph  Billy  Delbridge 


*Francis  B.  lerardi,  Ex  officio 

Mrs.  Lee  Johnston 

Joseph  Kohn 

*Roy  Kumpe 

William  S.  Ratchford 

Byron  M.  Smith 


*Hulen  Walker 


♦Sharon  R.  Cromeenes 
*  George  J.  Emanuele 

♦Harold  Bleakley 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

*Roy  Kumpe,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC 
♦Herbert  C.  Treneer,  Chairman 

♦W.  Stanley  Wartenberg 


Mrs.  Marian  Hunter 
Byron  M.  Smith 

Miss  Edith  C.  S.  Dymond 


"■Visually  Handicapped. 


HV1768  c.  6 

A 

American  Association  of  'Vorkers 

for  the  Blind,   19ii9. 


T\i2is>   DuC^ 


Hn788 


c.  6 
Arnerican  Association  of  Workers 


for  the  HLind,   I9k9. 


